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THE HOUSE OF NUMBERS. 

•• 

Nature nowhere shows her partiality more remarkably 
than in the very different proportions in which she deals 
out tIK ;fcver-succeeding new generation of our race 
amongstAhosc who are to bring tlicm up. Her average 
is ascertained to be four and a lialf children—for statis¬ 
ticians are Sqjomons in this respect at least, that they 
never scruple to halve a cliild—her average, 1 s.iy, is 
four and a half children to each couple, and a very fair 
and reasonable burden tliis would make, if it were-a 
uniform case, barring, indeed, tliat tlie lialf-cliihl, even 
thougli not quite left without a single leg to stand upon, 
miglit ho ratlier troublesonie to set up in life, ikit any¬ 
thing like this liappf medium—by whicli I mean four 
or five—is unftirtiniatcly not more freipiont of wcur- 
rcnce tlian almost any otlicr number under twice tlie 
amount. Nature, indexed, evidently despises the average 
o1' tin- statisticians. To some she gives si.\, seven, eiglit, 
and so on ; to f)tlior.s, three, two, one. Nay, it is not 
uneoimuon for licr—thougli tltis is what a friend of 
mine, who has twelve, never couM understand—to give 
tiol f‘irn one. Tliis friend and 1 once reckoned up above 
a dozen coui)les of our ennimon acquaintance wiio were 
in thi.s state of double blessedness; all of them profess¬ 
edly most happy and contented in tltelr liaving been 
spared tl)e care.s, toil, and cxpimse of a family, aUiiougli 
ve.vcd every day of their lives !it tlie way in wliicli tlicir 
fricinls tminagcd their young flocks, so different from 
the way in wliieli they knew children to b<? 

inamigcd ; so that it miglit he said their only source of 
regret was ih tlie awident whieli liad ]ilaccd the rising 
generation in tlic iiands of tlie only people not qualified 
to rear llieni. But this again is notliing. Tlie strange 
thing is, tliat nature should keep onr dozen friends so 
Iierfeetly exempt from their sliare of tliis duty tow'ards 
soi-iety, wliile to others she deals such a tissue of issue, 
as make poor iiieu think of such quotations as— 

“ Another and another.' Will they stretch on 

Unto the erncU of doom" — 

or of such venerable and veritable proverbs as, “ It never 
rains lint it pours," and all tliat sort of thing. 

My friend— 1 may as well say nt once that it is my 
cousin JohpBaldcrstone—sometimes groans under wiiat 
he calls his visitation of children; but he is such a 
Imppy-tenipcred fellow', tliat 1 cannot doubt that his 
groans are much more in jest tlian«in earnest.. Indeed, 
] rather tliiiik he likes to liave a joke now and thep at 
himself and his spouse on tlie score, as he Jiiriiself would 
say, of tlieir score. For instance, he professes that they 
are pelteil with cliildrcn. He speaks of the population 
of his house. Tlie very cliildren themselves, he alleges, 
wonder at their own numbers. He li^ a feeling of 
alarm, he declares, -nt every fresh additici up to the 
sixth; but after that, custom hardened him alittlc; and 
ever since thb eightli, he has 'Seen perfectly indurated. 
Mrs JoUn> for her part, takes things quite ns easily, 
being entirely of‘that quiet good temper which one 
BOBiehow expects in a lady who Jias hodV large fltmily. 
John often rnises a laugh about her anti-Malthusion 


qualillcatinna, at which slie only turns to him oile of ! 
those placid smiles wliieli speak so much more than 
words between sucli as are happily united, and then 
peaceably resumes her attention to a nameless little 
garment, which 1 lialf believe she has never ceased 
hemming for tlie best ten years. 

One of John’s jokes niiout his multitudinous state is, 
that he and other jiersons in the like circumstances 
are designed as beacons to give young men in tMir" 
qiiadrilling days a salutary caution on the subject of 
m.atrimony—at least not to enter upon their matrimonial, 
till they are pretty sure about their patrimonial’ state. 

It is, lie says, a kind of final cause for enormous familiesii. 
Nature—so runs his argument—desires that the tio^- 
lation should not increase too fast for subsistetwe;, 
Were all families moderate in number, •^.^sA'^ghtleSS 
youth miglit be encouraged to rush to the temple M ‘ 

[ ilyinen in too great numbers. As a warning, she here [ 
and there plants a couple whom she oppresses with a ' 
burden of blessings absolutely overwhelming. Yoitng j 
men, seeing such a tremendous risk before them, think | 
it best to keep cool, and go out to India. Syllogistic i 
as this appears, I susiiectdt to tie fallacious at bottom, I 
for, as far as I can see, John and Susan are anything i 
but miserable under their load. Wlitnever I happen 
to be in tiieir house, 1 find it the seat of-.good humour 
and comfort; nor is there even more noise or confusion 
than (let me siieak good-naturedly) is bearable, ^y 
reasoning rather is, that the polypcdic state, as John ; 

, sometimes calls it, is in itself an evidence (thougli the ; 
converse of tin: rule may not hold) of the nrescnce of j 
the cliicf eleiuenta'*of happiness in a liousij, as health, | 
good temjier, sufficiency ; for it is never found in any l 
station of life wlicrc these do not exist; so that the idea 
of its being a source of vexation or an oppression may 
be said to be self-refuted. And I tliink I shall be able 
to make good tliis point before quitting iiiy pen. 

John’s own consLAit jocularity on tlie subjoct serves • 
to convince me that he at least feels his cliargc but 
liglitly. Spending a night lately in his house, and 
getting up ratier early, I met him in the staircase, 
wlieii he told md he would show' me a sight. He then 
led me along aJiiussagc, at tlic end of which was an 
apartment whuu 1 recognised as the inir^ty, fSrom the 
sehool-likc niuimuE of little voices wluch proceeded 
from it. Tlicre.b^ion a long table, was ranged, in-two 
rJw's, a series of shoes of almost all sizes, reminding me 
very much of tho stalls for the sale erf such articles 
second-liand, which are to be seen in the humbler 
parts of our city) “Jolin, what a bill this sjieaks 
of,” said I. He only laughed, and then ledjme to a 
window' commanding a view of his washing-green, 
where I saw sueli jojiefuls of little petticoats, little 
stoekiugs, ak were perfectly bewildering., I held up 
my hands in astonishment: John only lauglied on'\e 
more. We took a short walk, and returned to break* ^ 
fast, when my eirs were sqluted by a'confused hoise * , 
proceeding front a Bde-room. “ \Yhat i.i that?” said 
I. “Oil,” said he,“Only the me^ mob.” teThe roys-\ 
tory and the pihrsse were explained togewier, when 
he opened adoo^^and showed me'hi__iiMiltituw of little , 
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oiftf prpc^ding to plant themselves at a table on which 
A?(Bi rang^ a double row of dishes containing the ppr- 
ridg# whicl^may be said to form our national break¬ 
fast, While at eacli end stood a tureenfnl of milk, 
flanked by a pjle of spoons. “ Mob truly,” thought I, 
as the%rShtures pushed about for their places, all eager- 
Bett to fhll on s while two or three of the smallest, over- 
s^^n the hutry, set up a squall, quickly stilled* by 
the soothing care of the attendants, by whom these 
minuter*^y were taken upon knee to be fed. Some 
ten or a dozen faces were now turned upoif me 
With a comic expression, as if to inquire what I 
thoiiglit of the scene; nor could I help observing that 
, the very same burlesque iMti'rrag.ation reigned in the 
^the visage of my friend and host. “John, liave you 
I ifisurcd upon yom- life ?” was my questioq as we left 
I the room. “ Oh, all right there, my boy,” ^id he. 
j No more passed. Tlie humour and the wisdom iu- 
I volved in these few words were alike understood be- 
I tween us. Our own breakfast, at whieh Mrs Balder- 
j stone presided, all smiles and white dimity, passed as 
j quietly as if there had been no children in tlie house, a 
fact which I could not help remarking ; wlieii the lady 
I said, “ Why, it W'ould be grievous, indeed, if a large 
' family were necessarily to insure that the parents were 

f »4>(?Ver to be free for one moment from its turmoils. 

’ A little management, where the means at all exist, should 
give^em exemption at the times when it is dcsh'ablc, 

I and particularly when they have a friend living ivith 
: them^’ “ Yes,” said .John, “ it is quite a i)oint of pride 
with^is tiat no one shall ever have occasion to say that 
we are bores with our children. If they arc a cumber, 
they so only to ourselves.” These remarks piqued 

me into asking to see the family after the things should 
be removed; whieh, however, w'as no sacrifice on my 
part, as I am fond of children generally, and have a few' 
friendships among John’s in particular. “ The first 
battalion might be enough,” in.sinuated my friend, by 
which I knew he meant all down to a particular point 
where there was a gajwof fiiH two years, the only such 
interval in the family. “ said I, “ the wliole regi¬ 
ment, since we are at it.” “ Wiiat, idl my pretty ones 
cried he withJVIacdufl ’s st.art; “ did you say nil?” “ I 
have said,” quoth I, carrying on the quotation. “ My 
dear, shall we turn on the children just now ? I fear it 
may be too much for oar friend; but the blame be upon 
his own head.” ^ 

Orders were given, and, in a wonderfully brief spjee 
of thilt, in trooped tiio whole nmltitflde, all as clean and 
wnart as xKissitJc, and all looking 8Uj)rcmely healthy 
and cheerftil; the youngest of all coming, like a jjost- 
script, in its nurse’s arms, a ininntc after tlie rest, and 
looking witli that I-don’t-know-wliat-it’s-all-about-isli- 


ness peculiar to*littlc babies in the midst of a bustle. 
“WeU,here you liave thcontircse/idfc/of them,” said John 
! —“ for I think this word far more applicable to a family 
j like ours fljan it is to an assembly of wlniles.” “ Happy, 

; liappy, happy pair I” said I; “ thrice jfiippy and more, 
by which 1 suppose it may be impli* that you have 
what might make ratlier more than th*e couples happy 
—mayn’t it?” “To be candid,” said^ohn, “I could 
have wished before that the lot hi^jH^en to be distri¬ 
buted amongst three or. any largeriftpnber, instead of 
being concentrated upon one; but what I think noai^s 
quite a difiereut question.” Here I had him again for 
my argument. *. 

It Was amusing now to see how theftjultitude grouped 
Hs^f out*into separate parts, acco^ng to ages, sexes, 
fa^th^ peculiar ever-shifting associations of prefer 
i^ch qxist amongst all ehildcop living to^dher. 
of bofs ranging- from eiglrt to thirteen got by 
tlsemsclyes to a window, where they whispered, looked 
; Wd Jteally, when they had got % little confidence, 
info' a grdat hmgh. T*vo or tjyee misses of similar 
•taading rangfed themselves modesUy blsside the mater- 
Sialljjlfoik, ipience alone, it apiieared, they could look at 
jpo tWttt ftty degree* of (ximjosure'’. wRut the drollest 
fivt of the husihe^i was thc.behaviotft of a lot of very 


young female rosebuds, among which was included, as 
by some mistake, oile vbry tiny bqg^.sing hey ho 
the wind and the raia The foregone ci&clasion, as to 
the footing on which these creatures Stood with papa, 
was quickly shown by the abandon with which they 
literally precipitated themselves upon him where he sat, 
tlie first in hand seizing him round the neck, and kiss¬ 
ing him violently, the next seizing his arms, legs, and 
every other available part, while one left-ovUr miss and 
the little boy could only crow outside the fluttering 
struggling mass, in hopes of finding an Inlet to my good 
friend’s person by and by. Tlie whole scene reminded 
me very much of “ Thiloprogenitiveness” in the inimi¬ 
table George Cruikshanks's illustrations of .riirenology, 
where an honest Hibernian, stretclicd back in an .•inn- 
chair, is barniiclcijl all over with little ones in a similar* 
manner. Only a few murmurs of affected displtnsurc 
could be heard from John for some time; but at lengtli, 
by dint of considerable exertion, he. Gulliver-like, eman¬ 
cipated an arm. by the gentle use of which lie in time 
contrived to obtain at least the means of breathing 
/reely, when ho exclaimed, “ Ye preiiosterous creatures, 

I declare I’ve spoilt yc all!” “ So all the proper people 
would say, and probably do,” said Mrs Balderstone; 
i adding, “ but I never c.an think that pioiling which 
gains the unlimited affection of one’s own children 
and I could see a ratlier more than usual rnoistness 
in her eye as she spoke. As this was quite a senti¬ 
ment of my own, I e,\i>resscd iny hearty wish that all 1 
young people coulil say they were sjwilt in the same 
way. I was now told, what 1 conld have easily sur¬ 
mised, that all the children of this family were regu¬ 
larly taken in charge by' papa at about a year and a half i 
old, and made his playmates till they were eight or nine, 
his wiiolc conduct towards tiiem during this period 
being so uni'cservedly on the level of their own sportive 
inclinations, that he became the greatest possible favou¬ 
rite will) them. It was his systetn, as Dr O’Toole would 
have said. “ Once let me persuade my children to love | 
me,” he iirivatcly remarked to myself, spi'aking for |j 
once in downright earnest, “ and I'll defy them to lie j I 
disobetlient or vexatious. And to make them love me, |j 
what Init constant kindnes.s from me to them can be ii 
necessary ? Derjcnd upon it, sir, when jiarents are not ; 
oiijcets (f affeetion to their children, it is their own ij 
blame ; foi' it is the nature of the relation to dispose the j 1 
'younger party to affection, and, if tlio means are taken |' 
at all, the result is certain.” Alas! bow much nnhap- i 
jiiness arises from aciiiig contrary to tliis timplc pliUo- j 
sophy: ! 

As it was a holiday, and the children were therefore } 
to stay at home, .lohn expressed a wish to hear them j 
sing some of their last-acquired songs. Accordingly, | 
Mrs Balderstone, in licr usual complying way, seat^ m 
herself at a piccolo piano-forte which they keep in the I! 
dining-room, and accompanied a group of sweet cho- jj 
risters in several simple ditties, which, as they seem ] 
particularly well adapted for cliildren, I take leave to ■' 
recommend to family notice.'*’ AH, even to the youngest, 
were correct in tune; and though now and tlicn a very 
little miss would contrive to wander half a bar astray 
in time, the general efl'ect was delightful. “ Quito an 
independent concert power you will have in your family- 
. circle Viy and by, John,” said I, “ Yes, for a time it may 
be so,” answered h»; “but when the basses begin to 
go ^ff to professions or colonies, I fear the tenors and 
trebles will smg rather small. However, don’t let us 
anticipate evil” Dancing succeeded, partly elegant, 
partly grotesque; and such g Iditliesomc floor Ihuve 
rarely seen, ^ut why protract a ikscription which 
“nust have already convinced the reader that, in this 
instance a^ast, an enormous family is no evil. Suffice 
it to say, Qiat I left my worthy cousin ^at morning 
with much more serious thoughts of Laura than I had 
entertained any time for the previouy six montlis, and 
very much indued to tliink that love aud a flat (the 
, ■ ■ '. , ■ * . - .. 

* They are entitled^ KJjipitfn'a Vocal Music for Young. 











Edinburgh equivalent for a cottage) ’ might do very | 
veil to be^-«'ith, always trusting that Providence I 
■would promote us in good time to a front door. How 
long this set of ideas is to hold sway over me, I could 
not take it upon me to say distinctly; but 1 feel them 
to be pretty firm for the present, and intend to ask 
the young lady to the e.vhibition to-morrow, which, as 
,Tohn would say, looks violently symptomatic. We 
shall sec. 


HYDEOCYANIC ACID—A EEMEDY FOB 
BLINDNESS. 

In the summer of last year, while residing jbr a month 
in London, no subject of interest which the metropolis 
presents engaged so large a sliare of my attention as 
one wliieh now, after considerable deliberation, I propose 
explaining to the reader of these pages, on the score ait 
public duty. I allude to a scries of personal e.'<amina- 
tions which I made re.spectiiig tlie validity of certain 
alleged cures and meliorations of blindness, performed 
by ih- Turnbull of Eussel Square, cliiefly l)y means of 
hydrocyanic void. It is iiroper to say why an unpro¬ 
fessional perron sliould have considered it at all neces¬ 
sary to devote time to the investigation of a Ful)ject of 
this nature. 

The first time I heard anything of Dr TurnhuU's 
operations on the eye, was througli an article in the 
Literary thazette of June 12, 1842, from ■^vliicli; on 
tile credit of that print, and simply for iln. sake of 
I’onveyiiig wliat appeared a piece of curious .scientific 
information to the pulilie, an c.xtract was made into 
the present ,Journal (No. iilG). '.riierc, in all prn- 
liiiVil'ty, the matter might have rested, hut for what 
fccmeJ an unreasonable attack froui a coutcniporary, 
calling in (pu-stion tVie trutli of tlic ctatcmeuls in tlic 
Jouniiil, aial ]!votesting again.st tlie injury they were 
likely to acciimplisii. Having sinned in ignorance, if 
tlicy had sinned at all, tiie editors of Chambers's Edin¬ 
burgh Journal resolved to embrace the first convenient 
opportunity of investigating, personally, wliat was evi¬ 
dently a two-sided subject, and of forming tlioir own 
opinion. So doubt this wius a hazardous resolution,. 
for, unacquainted witli the of ocular surgery, 

they miglit'possibly bo misled by appearances, and give 
credence to what was in reality a fallacy. Nevertheless, 
witli a deternanation to exercise caution in a matter so 
intricate, to sift tlie evidence presented, and to judge 
only from facts, they hoped to satisfy themselves whether 
the allegations against them rested on a basis of trutli 
or prejudice. This opportunity happily occurred, as 
has been said, in the summer of the past year, wlien one 
of the editors, the present writer, was for a few weeks 
in the metropolis. 

To descend to the first person—One of the earliest of 
my movements after arriving in town was to wait upon 
Dr Turnbull and explain the object of my visit. This was 
no sooner announced, tlian that gentleman professetl h‘s 
willingness to give mo every intbr^nation respecting his 
practice in cases of blindness, to explain all that seiimed 
puzzling or difficult, and to submit his jiatieuts freely 
to every sort of examinatioii which I chose to institute. 
“What time,” said I, “ do your gratia patients attend?” 
“ 'JMce a-week, at nine in the morning.” “ Tlien J 
shall be in attendance at that time duidiig my stay in 
London.” I did so, and every alternate mining found 
me on my'way up Totti^ham Court Boad, towards 
EusselJBqunre, where the Bubjects of ray inquiry were 
congregated. * , • • 

Ttie cases chiefly brought under ray notice wcife tlioso 
of from to Ibrty poor people, in different states of 


blindness, and whose condition I conld pf 6 glBss^.ply 
observe. Some of the cases were among tho.'J rrhioh 
had been already made known in the Litefary Cazette •, 
others were more recent. In either instance, tli0,partie8 
showed no reluctance to tell mo the Story of*tlfcdr ma¬ 
ladies, and submitted with patience to my«repqated 
e.xaminations and cross-questionings. On# by one they 
were brought from an adjoining room into the sdrgeiy, 
and operated uiion in my presence. T shall here dc- 
scri^, as clearly as possible, tlie principle on which the 
doctor pirofesscs to act. Some years ago, according to 
ills own account, havieg remarked that the eyes of per¬ 
sons who had destroyed themselves by hydrocyanic ^or* 
prussiu aci;J remained clear and dilated.he considered tliat 
the aefU exerted a specific action upon the eye, which 
might be made available as a medical agent for reliev- • 
ffqg many of the diseases to which that organ is subject. 
After a fev' cautious experiments, he l.)ec.ame assured 
of the trutli of his conjectures, and began to apply the 
vapour of tliis powerful acid to the eyes of piersous 
afflicted witli blindness, and ivith surprising cflect. As 
far as J have eompreliendcd liis explanations, the vapour 
acts both as a stimnhuit and sedative. By cxcitflig* 
tlie small blood-vessels to a great degree, the languid 
circulation is roused into activity ; and nature, nojpngcr 
shackled by' the morbid atfcction, hastens to resfbrc the 
organ to its normal condition, and siyht is ^lie Vonse- 
quence. Subsequent experiments show'cd to Dr Turn- 
hull tliat the practice might lie advantageausly varied, 
to suit diflcreiit eases, w'crc lio to employ otlier i^cnts, 
as the vapour of chloracy’anic acid, sulphuretted, ehyazlc 
acid, and clilorurot of iodine. Each of these, therefore, 
lie now uses in a small pliial with a glass stopper, and 
w 't'a a nioutii shaped to cover the holkrw of the eye. 
In tlio bottle coidaiiiing the liydroeyanie. acid, in order 
to prevent any dangerous/■oustquences from acciden¬ 
tally spiilling the liquid, he imts some pieces of aslmstos 
to act as a sponge; tlie use of it is hepce quite 'safe, 
care only being taken not to allow the jiatient to smell 
it. Tlie same thing is done with respect to the chlora- 
eyanii; acid. 

' Having received these iirelimin.ary e.xplanationB, it 
became important for me to understand upi^r wh^ kinds 
of blindness the vapour of these acids might no most 
advantagGously directed. The cases submitted to my 
inspection were various in their nature—opacity of the 
cornea, rheumatic oplithalmia, .staphyloma, or projecting 
slouglied ey'e, amaurosis, cataract, and some ptliers. 
On some of these the operations ■witl? the hytlrceyanic 
acid and other vaj^urs were, from wliat I could ob¬ 
serve, more efficacious than others. 'I'lic first case of 
move than ordraary interest w hich I sliidl mention was 
that of Dianak I’rimrose. A number of years ago, 
as this woman pld me, lier eyes la'came afflicted with, 
oplithidmiii; they were swollen, inihimed, and so bltod, 
that she could only distinguish light, and she r^uired 
to be led by a gui^; to aggravate her complaint, the 
m’elashes w'ould ^ow no otlicr way bu^ titwards. The 
piiins in her head were very seveeS She attended 
several hospitals and institutions in tfife hope of find¬ 
ing relief, but witliout the least benefit. On one occa¬ 
sion, a surgeon Cut away a portion of the upper lid 
of the left eye, and many of her eyelashes ^ere from 
^rae to time pulled out. From less to raore,,|he jiuor 
creature bqcam«,.a siiectocte of horror to, alLjri|||aw 
her ; mid liei- existence wtB a burden wlj^h sWiraild 
willingly liave resigned. At length she visit^ Dr 
Turnbull, who, j^y fippiping hU usual medical ^nts„ 
suppressed the .vioy^ence ofdhe coraplaiht; t^ hi&rto 
refractory eyelashes began to gro^ as nature designed 
tliem, outww^} and now there seemed littllktlie matterj 
with her, except Arednes* of Hie eyeRds.Jpd adimnes# 
in Hie organs of vision. ■ She said, sSo eoulCfiow see 
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site cotUd read large print, ii'olk about Some casea.of atnaaitpaia intonited ma aot a litBe. 
jde,‘tiie pains in her head were gone, and Amaurosia, it ia proper to explain, ia t^t &nn of blind- 
6 to aupijort herself by her industry ; in ness in which the eyes appear sound to aa observer, 


proof of this, she brought forward a basket of coloured but are really incapable of vision. Tlus defect arises 
worsted juticlos, by the knitting of which she earns a from pa^ysis of the optic nerve, or the toranohes of tlw 
liv^itMOA SSe. eiyiressed a lively gratitude for her fifth pair of nerves; or sometimes fbom disease of the 


resWation tonight, and the last time 1 saw her she was 
adfhneing fanvards a perfect recovery. . 

_ __ _ ±i __... 


brain itself The restoration of sight in such cases, 
particularly if of a confirmed natnre, has hitherto been 


Of the cases of staphyloma, or projecting eye, with considered hopeless by the profession. Dr Turnbull 
opacity of the cornea, none interested me more •than entertains a very difltont opinion. He believes the 
that of a little girl, by name Georgina Larkins. .This complaint to be removable by stimulating the nerves 
sweet-tempered child become blind when she was six and the circulation in the ncightourhood of the .eye. 
days old, in consequence of an attack of inflammation. This he does in two ways-, first, by applying the vapour 
Kcfcrring to the professional history of her case, already of hydrocyanic acid to the ball of the eye, in the 
hefbre the public, it isrsufiicient for me here to mention, manner already described; and second, by the applk-o- 


that all the ordinary means for restoring si^ht proved, 
in her case, unavailing; and that, in April leto, she 
was brought to Dr Turnbull, a ghastly object—the left 


tion of cssentitd oils, diluted in alcohol, to the forehead; - 
warmth, increased circulation, absorjition, luul action, 
are the consequence. By treatment of this kind, I 


i eye projecting to twice the naturai dimensions, aqd of found several patients so fiir recovered from their 
I a generid blue colour, with a white body resembling a amaurosis, as to be able to read by sight any book put 
I mother-of-pearl button in the centre; while the right before them. 


eye was white, without any appearance of iris or pupil 
The case was as Iiopoless as could well be imagined. 


Sophia Brown, a milliner,, told me site had been quite 
blind with amaurosis, and had been dismissed as past 


yet to it the doctor set with his applications, begin- remedy by all tlie medical men to whom she applied, 
niug by putting a drop of castor oil into each eye, and But by her attendance ou Dr Ihirnbull fo^ven months, 
fct;'casion^ly substituting for the castor oil the oil of her sight is gradually coming back; she can now see 
almonds. By this treatment, in. two months he dimi- objects, though uot distinctly, and can walk without a 
nished the size of both eyes, and so much decreased guide. 1 left her witli sight improving and general 
the Opacity of the right eye, that the pupil made it.s health greatly better. Sophia Townsend, who had beeji 
appearance, and the child tegan to see, and to be able to blind with amaurosis in the left eye, fiir which nothing 
w-rUisSaloje. After an interval in attendance, caused by could be done of the least value by the medical men in 
the doctor’s absence from town, during which nothing whose hands she had been, cquM noWj. after three 
Was done for her, she returned in 1842, when the vai)our months’ applications, see so well with^^that eye, as to 
of the h/urocyanic acid was regularly applied to Iwth be able to read with it. To satisfy myself still further 
eyes. ’This mode of treatment still further reduced the as to the possibility of assuaging amaurosis by the cx- 
size of the left eye, bringing it witliin the compass of the ternal stininlants, 1 sent for a person named John 


who for several 


eyes. ’This mode of treatment still further reduced the as to the possibility of assuaging amaurosis by the cx- 
size of the left eye, bringing it witliin the compass of the ternal stininlants, 1 sent for a person named John 
eyelids, and finally diminished the right eye to a proper Plunket, formerly an attorney's clerk, who for several 
size, besides greatly strengthening its power of vision, years had been so blind with amaurosis, as to he led 
She had attended a school for the blind, where she about by his children. This man told me that his left 
learned to read raised letters by touch ; but now that eye Iwd been destroyed by operations, and therefore Dr 
she is able to see, shff req^s equally w'ell' by the eye Turnbull addressed himself only to the right. By re- 
as the fingers. I tried her botii ways, and tliink the ]ieated applications of essential -ails to the forehead, 
eye*had the best of it; she read passages in a volume Ins sight in this undestroyed eye gradually recovered, 
which I took" from my pocket with liicility and pro- This Hicovery took place four years ago, and his sight 

was stUl improving by weekly applications. He read a 
leaving comparatively little to be done to it, the left book which I produce, and is desirous of employment 
eye ^was gradually losing its wliitisli opacity, the blue asacierk. This was a very satisfactory case of recovery 
pupil was shining out; and, supiwslng tlie cure to go’ from amaurosis, but perhaps not more so than another. 


eye* hod the best of it; she read passages in a volume 
winch I took" from my pocket with liunlity and pro¬ 
priety. While the right eye had thus far advanced, 
leaving comparatively little to be done to it, the left I 


no f3|iher,«the orb was becoming less offensive in*its 
geperm apjjearance—a matter of some consequence to 
a face otherwise far from unpleasing. When I hist saw 
this chilli her health was greatly l>etter than it liad 
been in her days of total and hopeless blindness. 


tliat of Eleanor M'Cartney, a poor Irishwoman in St 
Giles’ workhouse, Holborn. Guided by Mrs Bailey, the 
respectable matron of this institution, I was conducted 
to the couch of this bed-rid pauper, w-hose neat and 
cleanly appearance, as siie sat up in l)ed, bespoke a 


Th® removal gf sloughs or opacities of the cornea declension from better days. Eleanor told her case in 
was shown in various other laise^; a person who had few words. About the year 1829 she became quite 
been Minid in tlie right eye for twenty years, said he blind in the rigliteye, and deaf in the right car, from 
now could see with it. Many entered and left the room an attack of paralysis, in which state she remained till 
by their own unaided sight, who told nm they could not 183.'), when Dr TumbuU, by his applications, restored 
formerly walk without a guide. At onytime there used her sight and hearing in a week, ana she had retained 
to be nearly as maSy “ leaders ” in att«udauce as Wind both ever since. Mrs Bailey corroborated all the poor 
people >, now, few of these are Tequii^ As soon as woman said At my request rte read a few passages 
one gets a glimmeilng of sight, be begins to act os a witli the formerly blind eye from a devotional work 


guide to others, mid tliul “ tiie biind^adin'g the Mind 
is no longer a mere figure in rlietoric?'* , 


lying by her bed-side. This quite satisfleii me. 

In one of my latest visits to Dr Turnbull’s, I saw 


Tliat opaciti& in the external coating of the eye for the first time a case of corneal eye, a form of dis 


should be removable by a 
is much less 8iirj)rMng ' 


StogBOt and active vapour, case which 1 understand has hitherto been considered 
lan tliat such applications us incurable as amaurosis. In this disorder tlm eye 


should at all affect cases of cataract which resembies projects to osi obtuse point, with A brilliant speck 
a peariy matter wkitin the eye, a^ therefore removed in front, as if a small piece of crystal were laid upon 


oon|Me 8a bly from ^il»„iitoximatc aorion of the vapous cornea. By the aeUon vapour, the sp^k 

cases of tfaissitoaMf^ blindness Jn this case was disappearing, Af»l the sight ooming 

nwUorat^by Qftpro^s j but,*on* ***^metim«s I was permitted to see piM^ts moving in 

> ttsB doctor was, lets successful in this,d«partment the higher spheres of life; but their cgies were tt8Ua% 
in; ottim, t^be cure, if H be passible, is evid^tly of a more simple and less painfril nature than the oiliets. 
tedlonsj 1^ AS oofkract is removable by coaching, a One of the most interestmg of this class was that of a 
wsAl^ft siboess 'fiththe ext^nai applications | gentlfflnancorasMned of having e^r preseut in 

"oJk! ipftretted. v - | ono oi his «i^Hm'^apeck, vthich msxred the field 

/ ’ . I s 
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of vision. He mentioned, however, that there was no hydrocyanic aeid in certain afl^tfons of the*«yia I!I% 
actual sp eck ij Hie organ, that it was a mere spectrum, to furnish you with the results I have ‘observed IfartTJg 
wbidi, greBOy to his surprise, had been impressed on the short time I have beeU engaged with this im^ftant 
the retina after he had on one occasion been looking investigation. The first case in which I employed the 
intently through a telescope, in which a speck happened vai»ur is the only one that I will detail at am tertgth, 
to be on one of the lenses. The mention of this re- as it is much further advanced towafds recoTefy than 
markable apparition recalled to Dr Turnbull’s memory any of the others; in fact, the cure be 8aid*o b^all 
some analogous cases which he recounted. “ 1 remem- butr completed. It was a case of opacity oft the corn«a. 
her,” said he, “ on the occasion of the annular eclipse of A boy, J. C., ast. 7, of a strumous habit, and of a stvu- 
the sun a few years ago, that several people with weak mouf family, in the summer of 1842 suffered from 
and over-snsCeptlhle eyes, even although sheltered by an attack of small-pox, before recovering from which 
smoked glass, received impressions which remained for he was seized with measles. During tliese attacks 
a length of time. One gentleman called on me to say, both eyes were affected witli inflammation, which con- 
that he could not, night or day, get the eclipse out of tinued more or less fevere for nearly twelve months, 
his eye. Wherever he looked, there the bright ring of notwithstanding the constant employment of remedies, 
*the sun, with the darkened moon in, the centre, was the right eje suffering more than the left: when the in- 
preseflt I cmdd not, unfortunately, relievo him from flammation at lost yielded, it was found that no disor- 
liis apparitionary tormentor, for I had not then disco- ganisation of the left eye had taken place, but that the 
vered the mode of treatment I now pursue.” This 9Kbt one liad suffered to a very considerable extent; 
curious ease of abiding spectrum was paralleled by an- raa^eornea was found opaque to nearly four-fifths of its 


curious ease of abiding spectrum was paralleled by an¬ 
other which was mentioned, that of a gentleman who, 
from having one day looked fixedly at a print of the Ixird’s 
prayer the size of a sixpence, received the impression 


ths^cornea was found opaque to nearly four-fifths of its 
whole extent, the greatest opacity occupying the centre, 
and gradually diminishing towards the circumference; 
the only part not affected was the margin, where it joins 


of it on tlic retina, where, to his annoyance, it remained the sclerotic. The effect of this opacity of the cornea 
ever present ta his sense of vision. After a little con- was to impede vision completely, so that the hoy could 
versation ou the cause of such singularities, tlie gentle- not, with the affected eye, distinguish one object friffb 
man who was afrecte<l with the small speck was sub- another; all that he could do was to discern light from 
jected to the ordinary applications; but having left town darkness. Such was the state of matters for months 
before any decided melioration was effected, I am unable previous to the 1st October last, when the hydroc^'anie 
to say what was the result. acid vapour was first applied. This I ascertainetrfrom 

Here my personal observations maybe considered as personal observation before using tlie vapour. 'Hie hydro- 
having dra%v« to a clnse, leaving tlie conviction on my cyanic acid was applied according to the method recom- 
mind, that the ascountgiven of Dr 'J'unibull’s operations mended by Dr Turnbull of London, and by means of the 
on the eye was substantially correct, and that by means apparatus procured by you from him. 'The immediate 
of the vapour of prussic acid, and other stimulants, ap- elfcct was an increased secretion of tears, redness of the 
plied in the manner 1 have described, sight will in many conjunctivaand cornea; these instantly becomingcovered 
cases Ix'restored, when, as I have reason to believe, all the with numerous small vessels, the eyelids also partici- 
ordinaxy forms of counter-irritation and stimulus fail, pating in the redness, tlieir colour contrasting strangely 
I can at least say, tliat in every instance I judged for witli the surrounding paleness of the fat«. The boy de- 
myself, and entirely with a reference to the elucidation dared he felt no pain, only an .agreeable sensation of 
of truth. I took the histories of the patients from their heat was produced. 'Tlio application of the vapour has 
own mouths, and have no reason to suppose they had been repeated every second, third, or fourth day, as it 
any intention to deceive, or were themselves deceived was found convenient, so that in all it Jias been'ap- 
by imaginary feelings. I could not, indeed, for a mo- plied about twenty different times. 'Ihe change upon 
nient entertain the idea that they wore anything but the cornea lias been not only remarkable, but most saCls- 
what they plainly appeared; persons for the most part factorythe opacity perceptibly diminishing after every 
in humble circumstances, eager to be relieved from a .application, until there now only remains tiie slightest 
great bodily affliction, and thankftil for the relief they haziness, which I am confident will also disappear after 


had already •experienced. 


a few more applications, 'riiere has lik^ise been a 


Having thus received what I believed to be the most corresponding improvement in the vision. From being 
credible testimony respecting the efficacy, and, I may unable to distinguish the largest objects, he now can 
add, tiie'simplicity and safety of Dr Torobull’s applica- discern the smallest, 

tions to the eye, I felt satisfied that, in eopying the ac- Besides the above, I have employed the hydrocyanic 
c.ount from the Literary Gazette, these pages had not acid vapour in upwards of twelve other cases of various 


been stained by giving currency to anything like iin- affections of the cye,gbut in none for such a long period, 
posture; at the same time, from tlio extraordinary un- Tliey have all come under my care during the last two 
willingness of the medicsil world to believe a single or three weeks, and have the disadvantage of being of 


word respecting the powers of prussic acid to meliomte much longer standing than the one detailed, and must 
hUndnesB, I deemed it necessary to be cautious in niak- necessarily rcqtlire longer time before the beneficial 
ing any fresh statement on the subject. On my arrival etfects arc produced, many of these being cases of from 
in Edinburgh, therefore, after a journey on the conti- fifteen to twenty years’standing. Still, from tlie im- 
nent in the interval, I submitted my experiences to % jirovcment observed in several of these, whei^ the afifec- 
mcdical friend, Alexander MiUer, Esq., fellow of the tion is opacity of the cornea, I feel confident in ftssuring 
Royal GoUerc of Sui^ons, with a request tliat he would y#u that I look upon the vapour of the ^iirocyanic ^id 


grafiiy me 
a fair trial. 


^ving Dr iruTnbuirs form of apjfflcation as a most valuable remedy in all such affections. With 
Aving kindly consented to my wish, this regard to its effects in other disease8,’lmch as amnnrosis, 


at Hu) cornea tu cue of his eyes. Greatly to his delight, itiunicate the results to yoh lii soon as I have gWen the 


and salne abo, and much more so to th^arents of the* 
ifflild, the boy, after being blind, was restored to sight 
alter a few apjriicatiotts. The foUowing is Mr lOller’s 
aecouht of the (Sato s— 

■ ' 4,- 

SS BeqpLKUca Piacsr SWA JTsr. 184a 

My Dear Sir—Bfeviag, at your desire,* ^dertahen to 
“certain tlwefiect of applifatkm of the vap^ <rf 

s . 


remedy a fair trial: One iimpoitant feet which 1 ihave 
been able to establish It, Htot there is not-ftie silglitest 
danger attending the of tlte nydrooyanie acid 

—providing duo cattwih fe Observed in doing so—even 
in eases of the mOiA^ffliatte And feeble o^titution; for 
a more unhealtiw tnbl^ noffee toaad than the 
boy whose detsaribed.—1 am youfe truly/ 
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rjeeiyjng sutk nssurances, any hoBitation to a&irsj. and “girl” hunting, tho most important, and 
ptiWlsmhe result of my inquiries seemed to lae oiyus- arduous, and profitless of all. -c ** 

tiflal£%nd pusillanimous. 1 now, therefore, submit tlie Yet it must be owned that Mr LarkinsYsTf tolerable 
foregoiug statements, with a confidence in their accu- carpenter, and that he buys as many comforts for his 
racy; and shall ^1 gratified if they in any way prove the family os most of his neiglibonrs. Tho main difficulty 
meanaof<nducmgmedical men to examine, apart from seems to be, that "help” is not often purchasable. The 
ffitmavaie or personal considerations, into the merits of very small proportion of our damsels who will consent 
th^Tliscover^s and applications in question. to enter anybody’s doors for pay, makes the chase after 

"VV. C. them quite interesting from its uncertainty j and tho 
--,-£- datnsels theulselves, subject to a well-known foible of 

M'THw rTWT” A-M AXTWTjTPAxr atcicttat' bccomc very coy from bqing over-courted. 

THE GIFT, AN AblERICAN ANA UAL. praying, to 

Annoam, as we have more than once observed, have get a girl for a month! They arc often got for life with 

. 3 At- J-. __ J_ ITS 1. _ 1 nm. .. • _ -js_A? av. _ A^. __i 1 _ -r* . i A . . ** 


Iiad their day in England. TTioi^idcaof presenting an 
elegiint packet of literrture, as a New Year’s gift, was 


hiilf tlie trouble. Rut to return. - 
Having iui esteem for Mrs Larkins, and a sincere 


good; but, like most good ido.'is, was spo\}od, partly pity for the forlorp condition of “no girl but father,” I 
from the general trasliincss of the literatuie, and set out at once to try if female tact and perseverance 

A....... ___A A.x» A.l... _A xr- A-.i •_ a»_a«_ i t «. 


partly from being completely overdone. A few of the 
earliest annuals still exist—have become peremiinls 
—while the greater number have languished and ex¬ 
pired. We Mieve not more than one, out of many 
" guinea annuals,” now keeps the field, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great eflbrts to maintain the more expensive 
class in exi.stencc by dint of satin, gilding, and every 
other nttracition—literary merit alone excepted. Nearly 


might not prove effectnal in ferreting out a “help,” 
though mere industry had not succeeded. For this 
purpose 1 made a list in 1113 '- mind of those neighbours, 
in the first place, whose diiughtors sometimes conde¬ 
scended to be girls; and, secondly, of tho few who ‘were 
enabled by good luck, good management, and good pay', 
to keep tbcin. If I failed in my attempts upon one 
class, I hoped for some new lights frwn the other. 


.yfcuished from among us, this imposing order of books IN’licu the object is of such importances it is well to 
has apparently settled, at least for a time, in the string one’s bow double. 


United States of America, where several are issued at 
the rtfiproach of every winter. The Americans, liorv- 
ever, find it equally' diffleiilt to inspire their annuals 
with Anytoing like vigour. The gilding, the lundiug, 
and the pictorial embellishments ai-e unexceptionable, 


In tiio first category stood Mrs Low-ndes, whose for¬ 
lorn log-house had never known door nor window' 1 a 
blanket sujiplying the pbu’c of tlie one, and the other 
licing represented by a crevice between the logs. Lift¬ 
ing the sooty curtain with sonic timidity, -I found tlie 


: indeed highly tasteful; but the literatuie, for tlie most i dame with a sort of reel before her, tryiwg to wind some 
; parh'is ospoor aiid lackadaisicid as tluit of their Rritisli j dirty tangled yarn, and ever and anon kicking at a 
: prototypes. basket which’hung susptmded from the beam overlicad 

_.The best conducted, as it appears to u.s, of the Auie- | by means of a strip of hickory bark. This basket con- 
riean annuals, is “The Gift,” a handsome octavo, in taiiied a nest of rags, and an indescribable baby; and in 
tweam-coloured and finely gilt leatlier, publisiied by the ashes 011 the rough heartli jilayed several dingy 
Carey and Hart of riiiladelpliia. In this prodnetion objects, which, 1 suppose, had once been babies. 


jB>r 1844, among not a little, ttiat is wire-drawn and “Is your daughter at home now', Mrs Lowndes?” 

weak, theje arc a few prosessketdies more than usually “’Well, yes; M’randy’s to hum, but she's out now', 

smart for an annual, because they are evidently derived Did you want her ? ” 

from observation-s of real character and circumstances, “ 1 came to see if she could go to Mrs Larkiiir-, who 

Ipstead of imagination or romance. Among these pieces very mu;. il, and sadly' in want of licli).” 

frwjy to one from tlie yieu of the clever it«- “ Miss Larkins! why, do tell ? 1 want to know’. Is 

thqfegs of “ A New Home,” and some otluv tales illus- slie sick again ?—and is her gal gone? Wliy, I want to 
^ivc of the raw and.odd state of scKiiety in tlie Far know. I thought she had Lo-i-sy I’aildoc.' Is Lo-i-sy 
As perhaps not si.x of our sixty thousand readers gone ? ” 

' wc'iilsily e»r to see the volume in question, we oiler “I siq.juise so. You will let Miranda-go to Mrs 
this piece in a slightly curtailed form, and which may Larkimi, will you?” 

to entitlod— “ M’ell, 1 donnow hut I would let her go for a spell, 

» cpt.vAv.ri j'*®* ’commodate ’em. M'randy may go IT she’s a 

' ’ ' ‘ ' mind ter. She needn’t live out unless she chooses. 

“Can’t you let our folks have some eggs?” said She’s got a comfortable home, and no thanks to nobody. 
Danid Webster Larklms, opening tjie door, and putting What wages do they give ?” “ A dollar a week.” •* Eat 
in a little straw-coloured head and a pair of very mild at the tiihle?” “Oh, certainly.” “Have Sundays?” 


blue eyes just fkr enough to reconnoitre; “can’t you let 
out fdks have some eggs ? Our old hap don’t lay no¬ 
thing but chickens now, and mother ca/t cat pork, and 


rmng nut cpickens now, ana niotiicr cayt cat pork, and 
she a’n’t had no bratkfest, and the baby a’n’t drest, nor 
nothin’!” , 

" What is the tnattm*, Webster? Where’s your girl ? ” 


’t you let “ M'hy, no; I believe not the whole of Sunday; the 
't lay no- children, you know.— 

lork, and “Oti liol” interrupted Mrs Lowndes with a most 
test, nor disdainful toss of the head, giving at the same time a 
vigorous impulse to the cradle; “if that's how it is, 
irgirl?” M’randy don’t stir a Step. She don’t live nowhere if 


“Oh! we ha’n’t nobut father; and he’s had to .she c:ui’t come home Saturday night and stay till Mon¬ 
go way fo-day to a raisin’, and mother wants to knoig day morning.” 

■ if you can’t tell Eer where to get a girl ?” I took my leave without fertlier parley, having oftim 

^^oor Mrs Li^kins! Her hitaband makes but an in- found this point tMb gine qua non in such n^otia- 
u^rent girl, being a remarkably public-spirited tions. My next effort was at a pretty-looking cottage,,; 
Egmn. • ^tfte good lady is in veiy delicate hcaltii, and wImwc overhatging roof and neat outer arrangements 
m incredible nimiber of little blue eyes con- spoke of ^^gllsh ownrasfrtip. The intrfor by no means 
spiwigj^asmg ircsli demands upon her time and? corresponded with ihe exterior aspect, being even more 
koeps a girl when Hie can get Jsare tiian usnifi, and far from neat The presiding 
unto f which is unfortunately the power was a prodigious creature, who looked Ukc a man 

'S Pff^yf^ L I • dresses the ebU- in woman’sludthes, and Whose Idosiiig feoe, ornamented 

Ernest blue eyes to bake bene and there by groat hair moles, spoka sMtty intid- 
' to ngraaole, wmefa IS nevernt rest, suiigB the cow, feeds ligiblycff tlie beer-batrel, if of imi^ng moire dXciting. 
t-l”” vBP t heiA^oes to h» biwiness,” whirih We A daughter eff this virago liadpnce Hved iik'my'family, 

principally in at and ite motl^wmet me irjtii Mi air dd!^^^ 4 s if sho 

^fraSimnkWQOd'HCeS, JluSMngs, and SUtll-like imnoMKnt. ih<«nvht T bari pnn.ik.«i 4 ^ AH] ' ‘Wton t nn. 
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folded my errand, her aiord softened a little, but she 
sconifni ly reia etcd the idea of her Lucy’s living with 
any fijovoTlnikees. 

“ You pretend to think everybody alike,” said she; 
“ but when it conics to the pint, you’re a sight more 
uppisli and saasy than the ra’al quality at home} and 
I’ll see the whole Yankee race to—^” 

I made iny exit without waiting for the conclusion of 
this complimentary observation; and the less reluctant, 
for having observed on the table the lower part of one 
of my own silver teaspoons, the top of which had been 
violently wrenched off. Tliis spoon was a well-remem¬ 
bered loss during Lucy’s administration, and I knew 
that Mrs Larkins had none to spare. 

, Unsuccessful thus far among tlie arbiters of our de.s- 
tiny.^I thought I would stop at the diouse of a friend, 
and make some inquiries which might spare me farther 
rebuffs. On making my way by the little garden gate 
to the little lllirary where 1 usually saw Mrs btayiicr, 1 
was surprised to find it silent and uninhabited. 'I'lic 
I windows were closed; a half-fmi.shed cap lay on the 
! sofa, and a bunch of yesterday’s wild-flowers ujam tlie 
table. All spoke of desolation. 'The cradle—not exactly 
I an appropriate adjunct of a library scene elsewhere, but 
■ quite so at thk West—was gone, and the little roekitig- 
\ chair was nowhere to be seen. I went on through par- 
i lour and hall, finding no sign of life, save the breakfast 
' table still standing with crumbs undisturbed. AVhere 
bells are not known, ceremony is out of the qucsticjii; 
so I penetrated even to t he ki tchen, wlicro at length 1 
: caught sight of tlie fair face of my friend. Slie was 
! bending ovef the bre!ld-tray, and .it the same +ime tell- 
; ing nursery-stofies as fast as possible, by way of coaxing 
her little boy of four years old to rock the cradle which 
I contained his baby sister. 

" What doM this mean r ” 

‘ t)ii, nothing more than usual. My Polly took 
herself ofl'yesterday without a moment’s warning, say¬ 
ing she thouglit she had lived out about Ipng enough ; 
and poor Tom, our factotum, has the ague. Mr Stay- 
ner has gone to some place sixteen miles off, where he 
was told he might hear of a girl j and I am sole repre¬ 
sentative of tlie family energies. But you’ve no idea 
what capital bread I can make.” 

This looked rather discouraging for my quest j but 
knowing tliat the main point of table-cornpanionsbip 
was the source of most of Mrs Stayncr’s difficulties, I ■ 
still hoped for Mrs Larkins, wliD loved the closest inti¬ 
macy with her “ help,” .and always took them visiting 
with her. So I passetl on for aiiotlicr effort at Mrs 
Randall’s, whose three daughters iiad sometimes Iweii 
known to lay aside their dignity long enougli to obtain 
some much coveted article of dress. But liere, also, 1 
was unsttccessfui, and went my way, crest-fallen and 
weary. 

Tims bulHed, it was for rest more than for inquiry 
that I turned my steps towards Mrs Clifford’s modest 
dwelling; a house containing just rooms enough for 
decent comfort, yet inhabited by gentle breeding and 
feelings which meet but little sympathy in these rough 
w^ks. Mrs Cliftbrd was a widow, bowed down by 
misfortune, mid gradually sinking into a sortof despe- 
fato njmthy, if we may be allowed such a term; a con¬ 
dition to wliieh successive disappointments, and the 
gradual fading away of loiig-chcrisiicd hopes, will some¬ 
times reduce proud yet honour.at)le minds, ['rhis poor 
lady liad come from England witli a son,Augustus, mid 
two ds^hters, Bose and Anna; misfortunes l;a<l rc- 
mo family; and now Augustus was gone to New . 
in quest of employment Whe* I entered tlm 
P^our (continues the authoress), two sheriff’s officers 
WOTb m act of putting an execution on tiio property; 

dejimfed, T invited Anna to visit 
HM eyening. filhe oime, and referred to my in- 

that stnielE^e whan you 
wiihtea a smant It ’latiied nptm 
me tiurt la that earn u idt^uce, hwtevor 


small, on which mamma and can subsigt until we 
lieor from Augnstqs. You see what these horAj^dehts 
come to, and we are absolutely without presjjnt rd^toces. 
Ah, I see wliat you are going to say; but do not 
even spealc of it. Mamma vt^ould rather die, I believe 1 
Only get me in at Mrs Larkins’s, and yotf shall see 
what a famous maid I'll make 1 I have kiame(i*o much 
since we came liere! And I hhve arranged it all^jth 
Bose, that mamma shall never discover it. Mamma is 
a little deaf, you know, and does not heifr cuaual otaer- 
vatidns, and Iio.se will take care that nobody, tells Imr. 
Poor Rose cried a good deal at first; hut she saw it was 
tiic be.st thing I could do for mamma, so she consented 
She can easily do all fliat is needed at home, while my 
strong arms”—.and liere she extended a pair that Cied^* 
patra miglvb have envied, so round, so graceful, so p»- 
fect—‘'my strong arms can eaim all the little comforts 
tet .are everything to poor mammal Won’t it be de- 
^htful ? Oh, I shall be so happy! There is only one 
sau-side. My mother will think—tiU Augustus returns 
—that I hiive selfishly flown from her trialsand at 
the thought slie burst into tears, for the remembrance 
of her mother’s displeasure weighed sorely upon her. 

'Phe thing naas settled, and all I could do was to pro¬ 
cure the introduction. 

Mrs Larkins was at first a little afraid of “suclf a 
lady” for a help, but after a close and searching exami¬ 
nation, she consented to engage Miss Chflbrd for a 
week. ." 

I left Anna in excellent spirits, and during several 
evening visits which she contrived to moke me in tJie 
course of this iier first week of servitude, she declared 
herself well satisfied ivith her situation, and only afraid ; 
Mrs L,arkins would not care to retain one who Was so 
awkward about many things required in her household. 
Put she must have underrated her own skill; for on the 
Saturday evening Mr Ijarkins put into her hands a 
silver dollar, with a very humble request for a perma¬ 
nent engagement. 

The spending of that dollar,»Anna Clifford declared 
to me, was tiie greatest pleasure .she could rewiemher. 

Strong in virtuous resolutions, Anna continued her toil, 
and the I.arkinses esteemed tliemselves the mostTcaiiu- 
natc of girl-hunters. Anna’s active habits, strong sense, 
and high principle, made all go well; and the hffiuenee 
whieli she soon established over the liousehold was such 
as superior intellect would naturally command, where 
there was no idea of dift'erence of station. Mrs Larkins 
would have tlionght the roughest of her nei^lwurs’ 
daughters entitled to a MI equality with herself; and 
she treated Miss Clifford witli all the odditiomd respect 
which her real superiority demanded. It has been well 
said, tlvat the highest intellectual qualifications may find 
employment in the arrangements ofV household; ajid 
our friends tlie Laftinses, young and old, if they had 
ever heard of the doctrine, would, I doubt not, have 
subscribed to it heartily, for they will never forget Miw 
Clifford’s reigif. 

Among the gtntlemen who had been disposed to p&Jt 
the agreeable to Miss Clifford, was a certain 
Maguire, an Irish officer, who h.ad met her in 
From Anna herself one would never have mat ! 

her beauty had found a solitary adorer ; but the tender 
and unselfish Bose could not lielp boasting a litijqji iti her 
quiet way, of the triumphs of her si«;tert charmB. She 
had thought well of the captain’s prettSisinns, and rather 
wondea^d tliat his handsome peiBOtt and gallaiit bearing 
had not made some impressiod'Opda Anna, Vpfto was the 
•ohsect of his devoted attentidtL 

“ But Aijiia tlionght bird it coxcotah,” uhe B^d," and 
never thrciv liim the teiuit crubb uf entxiqvagemeiit; so, 
poor fellow', he gave dver in des;^ur»” • ‘ 

Now, as it vmddjnigpet), justat the wTong time thi^ 
uneucouraged gontiem^clianced to he 

one of a partff; vfho.tqttde a 1^% l^rMage to the i 
prairies; itM [wtog thp. far favoujtecf hat^aneq, ho# 
took hu into h» owrt hands, vo rateassujy' 

need to htinf hib to the- hdmhio ViHlgc which HWraa 
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unddrstyKl'to be shoiio/ipon temporarily by theliright —ttiat Aana bad shown her ugaal acuteness in the esti* 
ey(!s'*»!f!Wis8 Clifford, lie went first Jto her mother's, of mete she hadibroied of his olmracter. 
ours#, aVid - • .. ... - ■ ■ ■ 


cours#, aVid (hiring a short call, ascertained from tlie (fid 
lady that her youngest daughter was on a visit to us. 


Perhaps the captain thought his p 
shared with so exalted a heroine. 


toolmling to be 
iut we must not 


The capton was not slow in taking advantage of the complain; for his mistified look and manner at Mrs 
infonn^i(A, and h'e was at our door liefore Rose liad at Larkins’s affords us a permanent income of laugliter, 
aUn^denip Imr mind wjiat should be done in such an which is something in these duU times; and I have 
emergency, r ' learned, by means of his visit, that there is one really 

I was equally embarrassed, since one never knows on independent woman in the world, 
whnt nice point those things called lovc-afliiirs may tfurn. As levying day had come before it was expected, so 
However, 1 detained the captain, and wrote a note to selling day, the time so dreaded by the affectionate 
Miss Clifford. What was my surprise when a verbal daughters, came diriy on, and no tidings yet uf Augustus, 
answer was returned, inviting^ Captain Maguire and Many letters had been forwarder} to his address in New 
,myself to Mrs Larkins’s. There'kas no alternative, so York, and no answers arriving, the anxiety of the 
I shawled forthwith; bfit I really do not know how I family had been such as almost to drown all sense of 
led the young gentleman through the shop into the rag- the hopeless, helploss destitution wliich now seem^ to 
carpeted sitting-room of Mrs Larkins. The scen^ upon threaten them. Being alone at this time, and wisliing 
wh^ the door opened must have been a novel one for that whatever it was possible to do might be done pro- 
fashionable optics. perly for Mrs Clifford, I took the liberty of sending for a 


fashionable optics. 

Anna Clifford, with a white apron depending from 
her taper-waist, stood at the ironing-table, half liiddcn 
by a clothes-framo already well-covered with garments 
of all sizes. Mrs Larkins occupied her own dear creak- 


perly for Mrs Clifford, I took the liberty of sending for a 
neighbour, that is, a country neighbour—one who lived 
“next door,” about four miles off—a gentleman well 
versed in the law, though not practising professionally. 

Mr Edward Percival, this friend of ours, came into 


ing rooking-chair, holding a little one in her lap, and this country—then a land of promise indeed—some 
jo^ng another in the cnidie, while blued-eyed minims seven years since. Having inherited n larg* tract of wild 
trtftteci about or sat gravely staring at the .strangers. land, he chose to leave great advantages behind him, for 
“Get up, young ’uns!” said-Mrs Larkins hastily, as tlie sake of becoming an improver, a planter, a pioneer 
Captam Maguire's imposing presence caugiit her eye, —what not ? [By the aid of this obliging young per- 
gna Miss Clifford came forward to welcome him. son the selling day was staved off, and Mr I'crcival, un- 
“ JuniB up! clear out!” And as she sjaike, she tipped known to the family, startol off in search of Augustus 


on# ofrhe minims off a chair, offering the vacated seat 
to the gentleman, who, not noticing that, it was a nurs¬ 
ing chair, some throe or four inches lower than usual, 


—found him ill, but contrived to bring him home.] 
Wliilc Augustus was gaining strength,* his friend 
made the discovery that lie was in pres^mg want of an 


Into it after a iieculiar fashion, a specimen of assistant in liis business. He had great tracts of land 


pathos far less amusing to the young officer than to the 
.'Isfant Larkinses, who burst into a very natural laugh. 


j in far-away counties, calling for immediate attention; 
I there was a great amount of overcharged taxes, which 


Miss Clifford meanwhile asked after friends in ilon- must Ihj nrgued'down, if jiossible, at various offices; he 
and elsewhere, and entertained her dashing beau had distant and very slippery debtors; in short, just 
with all the ease and grace that belonged to tin; draw- such a partner as Augustus Clifford would make was 
Ing-rooms in which they had. last met. It was most evidently indispensable; and Augustus got well, 
kniusing tc note the air witlf which Anna ran over the Anna had come home to help to nurse her brotlicr, hut 
jq^did names of her quondam friends, and to contrast with such positive promise of return, that Mr Larkins 
h wi£h the puzzled look windi would make itself evi- did not go girl-hunting, but mixed griddle-cakes, and 


dei^ spite of “ power of face,” in the countenance of her dressed the children uurcpiningly during the interreg- 
viiBtor. Never was man more completely mistified. imm. When Augustas recovered, the secret of the 
JUr liOrkiMS now brought in a huge armful of stove- weekly doUar was confided to him, and Anna prepared 
W^gNj, which he threw into a corner with a loud crash, for going back to lier “ place.” The brother was natu- 
fifrUl there be as much wood as you’ll want. Miss rally very averse to this, and laboured hard to persuade 
saiu be. * her that he should now be able to make all ciomfortable 

■ It,'Yes-—quite enough, thank you,” said Anna com- without this terrible sacrifice. But she persisted in 
“ I have nearly finished the ironing.” fulflUing her engagement, and, moreover, declared tliat 

iU thw the captain, with a look in which was con- it really was not a sacrifice worth naming, 
oeotisted tins essence of a dozen shrugs, took his leave, “ Look at your bands, dear Annat” said Rose, 
dediatlink hims^^oito delighted to have found Miss “ Oh, I do look at tliem; but what then ? Of what 
Iwficing so well. ^ possible use ore white satin hands in tiie country ? 1 

We yens sooner in tlm open air than he began— should have browned tiiem witli gardening, if nothing 
and I did wet wonder— else; and when once Uncle Har^ve’s money comes, a 


“May i IMlk-T*Wili you tell me, madaill, what is the few weeks' gloving will make a lady of me Oj^n.” 

nwaning of kHM .Oifrard’s travesty? Is she masquer- “But Mr Perc'val, I am sure-” Rose tried to 

ading for some fiNdic? or .is it a bet?—for 1 know young whisper, but Anna would not hear her, and only ran 


ladies do bet, sometimes-* 
“Heither, sir,”, 1 re^ttd. 


“Mias Clifford is, in sad 


away the faster. 

By and by Uncle Hargrave’s legacy did come; and 


and sober earnest, flUifig Hie place of a servant, that she whether by a gloving inocess at not, it was not kmg 
nwiy procure tba necessaries of life for her family? before Anna’s tonds recovered their beauty. Mrs 
Mim than one friend would j^adly offer aid in an emer- Larkins lost the best,’’ help ” she over had; and Anna 
Wnqy. which we trust will be only temporaiy; but Miss at length toM all to her inotlier, who learned more by 


with rare independence; prefers devoting her* means of Hus effort of her daughter, than tdl her mis- 


imtCas yotithare seen.” 

’ whatainfolegiri} What uncommon 

npirit anff resf^tum t 1 never heud anything like it I 


fortunes had been able to teach her. 

llte legacy, like many a golden dream, bad been 
tricked oat by the catfricieus wand of I'ancy. In its 

..JL.!_a a._fut? .i>__ JA.._ it._- 


anff resmtum 1 1 never hemd anything like it I tricked oat by the camicieus wand of I'ancy. In its 
tek a splen^ feature to Ije to eacrifleedT' lliese, rial and tangible form, flw from enabhng Mis Clifford 
a hunoi^ otwr ^thusiastic expressions, broke from to return to .efty epton^nfr. It proved so moderate in 


the gaycBi^n, m] 

which 




*®c<>unted some of the cirram- amowit, that shewas olHj^ii to p««!Hvetlinka eonifort* 
proi^ht Mrs Cliifo]tfi|lkmUy tor this abte hmne cveB inth« count»ywouM dqtend,dn some (le. 
|8(U«ued his^frip^ehepn&ies the greeion economy and good managM^ Certainty being 
■cm rtteroptmg to proemo another Hius sahsHtutaa for the vague and gl>^Hdag phantom 
!iadjr he so wai^ admired, Iifoogfo! wlihfo had aiHbtt an^ helped to henhinb »atn* 

mof a very uncharitable ww; I ltt^ i Yulygood mideiibia^ihffi H^ 
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of reform with more vigour than could have been anti- 
cipated%,a^ an expa:e«sion of quiet happiness again 
took pos^SSli^n of faces which had long bran saddened 
by present or dreaded evils. 

Strange to say, Mr Edward Peroival, by nature the 
most fWuik, manly, straightforward person in the world, 
seems lately to have taken a manoeuvring turn. After 
showing very unmistakable signs of an especial admi¬ 
ration of Mrs Larkins’s “girl,” he scarce ventures to 
oifor her the slightest attention. At the same time, his 
interest in the ponderous mamma is remarkable, to say 
the least. Hardly a fine day passes that does not see a 
certain low open carriage at Mrs CliflRird’s door, and a 
grave but gallant cavalier, handsome and well-equipped, 
soliciting the old lady’s company for a short drive. This 
^8 certaidy a very delicate mode of mesmerising a young 
lady, fout it is not without efthet. Anna does not go to 
sleep—far from it; but her eyelids are observed to 
droop more than usual; and choice dowers, which come ' 
almost daily from the mesmeriser’s greenhouse, are very 
apt to find their way from the parlour vase to the soft 
ringlets of tlie lovely slecp-waker. What these signs 
may portend we must leave to tlm scientific. 

Mr Percival came from the very heart’s core of 
Vankeeland, n|id he has been four years a widower. 

I 'These disabilities have been duly represented to Miss 
j Clifford ; nny—I will not aver that they may not even 
I have been wickedly dwelt upon—thrown iii her teeth, 

\ as it were, by one who loves to tease such victims; and 
I I liavQ come to the conclusion, which Aini.a herself 
suggested to me tlic other day, hiding at the same 
i time her hliiching fiae on my shoulder, aftc.' a coiifi- 
; dential chit-cliak^“ Tliere certainly is a fate ia these 
I things.” 

I- 

I THE STAG-HUNT OF CHANTILLY. 

, Parkthl }H»ir la cliasne —What a liost of recollections 
I of old pictures are called up by these words—what re- 
j minisccnces of old eliarisons no longer sung ! Tlie very 
thought of tlie bluff kniglits going forth in a spring 
morning dressed in antique guise, with attendants hold¬ 
ing IcushcB of hounds, and huntsmen galloping tlieir 
horses through far-w'inding glades in the greenwood, 
is quite refreshing in these painstaking and right- 
orderly times. The cltaxue is evidently settling down 
j into the tlUngs Uiat were; it is heard of in all its glory 
only by tr^ition. 'The world is too busy for it, 'The 
necessity to make, sell, and live, is too urgent to allow 
of “ any such nonsense.” 

Of late, the royal bouse of Orleans has made the 
attempt to revive h elimre, as well as to introduce into 
France courten den chevauic —in plain English, horse- 
nvccs. A kind of perception that a people do not “ get 
on” the worse for being now and then amused, and 
allowed to kick up the heels of tlieir muul, is apparctly 
at tlie bottom of the movement Any way, tiiere the 
thing is. Chantilly, cefebrated in its day, mid still 
one of the prettiest places in France, distant about 
twenty-live miles from tlie capital, has been consti¬ 
tuted tlie head-quarters of the revelries, which partake 
of scHfiteUting like the old ckriiser-horses, hounds, men, 
dogs, and a great deal of racing and chasing quite to 
OTic'a heart's content To see one of these affairs is 
worth going a great many miles; but there are other 
inducements. Chantilly was once tnc scat of the Dukes 
of CondS, and the splendid stables alone belonging to 
the domaim somewhere about half lu larg^ again as the 
natisBal g^ery, and six times os splendid a monument 
•f areldt^stace, are themselveg worth travelUng tliat 
distance to we. Hiey are at the baclc of tiie town, ' 
facing: the peliwse, or, vast tnrfod plain on which the 
races takfi plac^ Covering in extent of ground almost 
great sis RttehiOgham Pulitee, with their lofty win¬ 
dows,^ ^egant cuppas, vast eeufts, spacious riding- 
sciuw^tneirpeetty of tlte uiiddle ages, tiljeir assoola- 
1 ^ ^dE were dukes 

tnaeed, tlteir tow tt^ of ubiTBlHe wefifleettons j wiUi 


all this, they present father tnq appearaf ; * k ' 
mansions than of stables for horses. EnWriivlS^,™,; 
the great gateway in the Jitfode, and as soon as you 
have recovered from the feeling of admiration which 
the grandeur of the interior br^ding excitej took to 
the right and to the left, and you will soon perceive that 
you are in a_ stable, and nothing blit ahfaiblc,*thai«gh' 
one*of no ordinary kind—racks, mangers, italls, and all 
other appliances being on the most splendid scale. The 
specdicle makes one almost fed that it is a pity to see 
such \narvelIously fine accommodations for horses, while 
the peasantry around are not one-half so comfortably 
lodged. We are, howqver, not to moralise, but to 
recount facts. Of the palace iu which the Dukes of ' 
Conde lived, the revolution spafed but little. Only a 
fragment exists; but the beautifully laid-out gardens, 
the forest, and many other things which yet remaiffif- , 
t^ what Chantilly once was. Chantilly, ns a toro® ! 
Wi^thing—it has but one real street, one chnrcVil i 
hoS^tal; its long street runs at a right angle to me 
high road to Paris. Its hospital is a rare old building; 
its church is pretty and curious. 

I was present at tlie first race and at the first 
hunt wbicii took place at Chantilly under the auspices 
of the present dynasty, and never shall 1 forget 
bustle, the activity, the fuss, which for one good nionm 
prevailed, nor the anxiety which pervaded the minds 
and bodies of tiie inhabitants. I saw all the preparations, 
the hopes, tlie self-importance of the little towif, and,' 
as a good Cliantillian, I joined in tlieir anxiety j I ^Jt, I 
appreciated tlie honour tliat was about to be done us. 
li'irst, tile maire called meetings, whicli were attended, 
as was fit, by all the great people of the town. What 
was decided on at these meetings, since nothing ever 
carne of tliem, no one ever knew. Tiien, rooms were 
cleaned out, closets were called bed-rooms, and a uni¬ 
versal rise in rent took place. Then came the bortes 
and the jockeys, and this flurried our hearts consi- 
deviihly. Hunters and hounds without number next 
made their apiicarance; every haur brought some new 
arrival. Never since the palhiy days of the Cdndes had 
so much of horse-flesh and of the canine race been seen 
in these parts. 'The bour^is were in ecatacies. And 
then the carpenters; for six weeks they worked mqst 
gloriously, most indcfatigably, at the grand stand, the 
little stands, and all the stands, which were of course so 
called because everyhixly sat in them. The royal stand 
was of course tlie great thing. It was a nt^el of art; ! 
about as big as a moderate-sized opera box, with coarse 
red cloth inside, plenty of paint out, a profusion of 1 
Dianas and Nimrods, and nympiis and satyrs—wlmt i 
could be more elegant? 'The litUe boys and girls, and 
many of the big ones too, were lost in admiration. 

The day at length came, but not Ae king. There ; 
were, however, the Ifte Duke of Orleans, the Dukes qf 
Nemours and Aumale, but papa didn’t coinei and we 
had Ficschi to tliank for that A profusion ofHngllfj^''' 
of Itelian, of Spanish, presented themselves; and 
Russian nobleman, who, taking a whole stand to fainjyimBf; r: 
enlivened the race. But the people came in thousand ' 
and tens of thousands. From Taris, and ftom.'torety 
town, village, and hamlet, within fifteen cmt twenty 
miles, came men, ivomen, children, on hcH^baek, on 
asftiack, in ciuds, on foot—never had ■ChaBtHly seen. 
such things before. A race-course ttoto iniles Toupd* 
was densely crowded with people in dreitox of every 
charoetcr and colour; a mite 
more than half EiigUsh----drew U]p kl fjtOBt of tbft stands, 
'^len there were the soldietot stomed to 

liave borrowed all pur cab-hlu^ for the <k8ai»ion-^lrat 
•never niind:*they weTe.iiwWM^ to eareest^ add they 
knocked the people about; oad trod on their lioels with ' 
so good-natured an tiiir; one hardly fhcmfbt them the , 
body-guard of tlte Icing^ia The reeos 

were, in thems^vM, ridlisalDUi to tjito teca 

Epsom or Newmarket' lEitgiisli hor^ : 

tliough Jtogiidt jodheys Were not •We chellTitoNtorer^ 
spare -tofe. iitoWto ' SwBoe U to say, ftie fiay'passeuTW^ 
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(^rionsjlyfl the pcopWwEre delighted, and retimed 
hohflBiifoTiTJtlesa to taUfoTcr the event for month*. 

Qn tJie rnornitig of the next day I rose at six, mounted 
xity grav nag, and started for the meeting. I was not 
tile first fo the field. The street was already crowded; 
horsealln; pedestAans, carriages, hunters, hounds, ladies 
yon®f afid old,‘ugly and pretty, English and French, in 
satin shoes fand in sabots, were hurrying along. The 
scene was admirable. When I reached the pelouae, 
which lies between the town and the forest, iti was 
' dotted over ivith anxious sight-seers. Here and there 
a red coat and white shorts, or a black or a chocolate 
coat and white shorts, proclairned one of the Hite—soma 
t Parisian exquisite, or St .Jamoss'JoTinger, moving faster 
than ever he didin hishife liefore: the royal hunters, in 
their superb liveries of red, and blue, and.; gold, witli 
their enormous French horns and hungry hounds, were 
trotting across the plain. A barouche—then a britska, 
follow^. After them, perhaps, came an old woman on a 
mule, a pretty girl upon an iiss, a boy and a pony, I on 
my Bozinaatc; carts and carriages, horses and asses, 
horsemen and horsewomen, all tended one w.ay, and T 
was not singular. It was to the Place dela Tahlc Rondc. 
This spot is a central opening in the forest of Chantilly, 
t% which some dozen roads tend. The Place is exten¬ 
sive, and in the middle is a largo round stone table, of 
one seditary slab, quite Egyiitian in size, and quite 
a curiosity in its way. Round the ojien ghade were 
Fsngeif hundreds of carriagesfresh ones wen; every 
nioingnt arriving from every avenue, each of whicli, 
as the eye fell upon it, appeared a living stream. It 
wgis a lovely beginning; a stag-hunt extraordinary. 
Eoncmen caracoled, hounds growled, the hunters used 
iirir long whips, tile round table—.it least the dense 
crowd on it—hallooed, while others, more prudent, sat 
down and devoured their breakfasts. 

A loud shout rent the air. It was the roy.il dukes 
"sailiTing with a gay cavalcade. They were fine young 
men, and particularly the late Duke of Orleans ; and 
yrben tliey came up to when; 1 w.as standing, were 
chatting ta most excellent English with a titled repre- j 
i^tative of our .aristocra.ey and sporting men. I for- ■ 
hia name.*’ The crowd shouted again; the ladies j 
Jiivd up in the carriages and waved 'heir white hand- 
i^tehiefs and c(|ually white hands—the princes bowed, 
iteled, and then — went off at a full galiop. followed 
Iw the whole multitude—carriages, carts, mules, horses,* 
'nsefli^footnien 1 After what? The deer liad been 
■tarteo. Knowing V'cll, by the official programme, 
■where the deer was to be driven to, I did not follow the 
i^ti^ multitude; hut, striking a line through a narrow 
of the forest, made for the fish-ponds. A few 
niinut^ howevqf, brought me once more in contact 
wttii tim Wowd. It happened that two deer had been 
start^i,%iTO liW of hounds took after one, and one after 
auothi^,' 5^^ hunters too, of course, also separated, 
and ao'1^ ^ emriages, the mules, the satiji, the 
sahots, the Mse* i not relishing tlie kind of sport, I fol¬ 
lowed neither. A leianre ride of half an hour brought 
me to the fish-^iondfi; and here again were the people. 
The ponds are gituatad in a deep and picturesque 
valley, Burrounded oii;./ttIl sides by the thick forest. 
Along every slope, oh every side of the valley, wqjc 
Mrtles of’men, Vomen, and children, eating, drinking, 
laughing, talking, chatting, and wondering when the 
deer would be driven to the wateri and who would 
have the honour of putting hi* eouieau de cliam into 
Wm, Such a stag hunt iiad never been seen before. 

fo^t resounded with cries, hallooirig, sliriekingi 
lMJ^ng--every shade and varfefy of ^e l^pman voice. 

1 round. t^^ valiey, crossed one of the many dams 

separate ponds, and passed tl» time examin- 

i»g the several feawres of the scene. 

hour y ti^ passed by. ThV wfefe liontihg 
.^yfB|ad4horses, assca, mules, foottladBi lUhfi» 
woindfti ami ohiloreo, dogs and hunters, all came th «be 
^ W the chateau de la Iteint jBlini®. 
.pBPlWili seen or heard of. The 


was, the crowds of people crossing, roorossing, treading, 
throwing up ihe dust with their lieels, qjdtejwoke the 
scent. The dogs were running hitnermd tldther. 

“ La l voila.” “ Non I la voila /” In a wotd, every one 
had seen the deer every way, and noboby could find it. 
Meanwhile the princes, who, it seemed by their appear¬ 
ance, had not over-heated themselves, took it very 
coolly, and, with the whole multitude, went to lunch. 
It was evident that the chasseurs, racers, or whatever 
they may be called, did not care a sous about the game. 
It was only the pleasure of the excitement, the gaiety, 
the hilarity of the thing. In this view of the case they 
were real philosophers. If roistering, and laughing, and 
exercise do one good, then they deserve all praise, for 
they had them to their heart’s content. Nor was the,, 
light-hearted runea-foot part of the concern a particle 
less benefited. Yes, there is often much good in a good 
stirring laugh and a run on the green sward. Having 
at all events procured a famous appetite in their gam¬ 
bols, all, from the royal duke to the humblest garqon— 
there being no distinction in the matter of stomachs i 
—sought to .appease it. But the Heme Blanche had not 1 
uiiticipated so much cAstom. In a quarter of an hour 
everything eatable, everything driiikalde, had disa])- 
peared^ and yet hidf the mass had tastt'e! nothing, I 
laid teen wiser than the generality, and fortunately 
possessed a few saiulwiehe.s and a small bottle of wine 
and water, n ith which I solaced myself, and was liappy 
in affording a few mouthfuls to a lady who seemed 
almost ready to expire witli exhaustion. The general 
want of provisions damiicd the ardour of the sportsmen. 
The people, the dukes, the dogs,‘ the huAters, having 
nothing to do, returned to their chase, but in vain ; and 
about six o’clock g.ave up and rcinrned to Chantilly to 
enjoy a grand banquet, where, doubtless, they were 
more at home than with the stag-hounds. Tlie Russian 
prince, however, as soon as the forest w:ui clear—deter¬ 
mined not to te defeated—started with his fresh pack 
and a few friends, .and at nine bronght the head of the 
deer in triumph into the banquet liall. Tims ended the 
first stag-hunt at Chantilly, wliich no one rcnieinhered 
better tlian I, and tlie fair and hungry lady. Good 
reason why ; she is no longer a spinster, and 1—-the 
reader will guess the remainder. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

JOHN PAKISn ROBERTSON. ' 

rABTiriTOAR circumstances enable us to give a skctcii 
of tlie life of a man extraordinary in many respects— 
.Tohn Parish Robertson—who died on the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber host at Calais, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of a mild climate. This individual, it will be recol¬ 
lected, returned to Engkand a few years ago as am¬ 
bassador for some of the South American republiesi a 
function to which he was chosen on aewunt of the re¬ 
markable talents and energy which he had shown in 
that part of the world in liis capacity as a mCrchsint: 
singular to tell, he had left his native country, only a 
few years before, as a boy, without either money or 
friends. A career distinguished by so extraordinary a 
circumstance cannot, we may well suppose, be without 
some interest. 

The father of the* subject of our memoir was at one 
time Bssistant-secrefary to the Bank of Scotland in 
Edinburgh: we temember him in the decline of his 
days, a clever, lively, quaint old mwi, with a strong 
spice of the gowl brewing of the old school, which gave 
once limitation and point to his many humorous 
sallies, and made him tlie delight of listening youth. 
The mother of Mir Robertson Was Juliet Parish, daugh¬ 
ter an eihirient Hamburgh mkdiant of Scottish ex¬ 
traction. John Parish Robertson was born either in 
Kelso or Edinburgh, aud educated, at the ^ammar 
schooji of. IRLtimith. While he Was stiQ a boy, his 
father was <ml||edi Jih hccoutit of htd to resign 
hii tituatiou ih tifei hank, abd enter a niereiBitih! house 
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at Glasjfow. Commissioned to visit the river Plate for 
baetnes^ptqecte, he took hi# clever boy along with him, 
pimtly (WTBlU' sake of his company, and partly with a 
view to introduce him to a mercantile career. They 
were together in. Monte Video when it was occupied by 
the British under General Whitelock in 1806; and Mr 
Robertson used to say that his first appearance in public 
life was as a powder.-monkey, having been put to the 
business of handing out cartridges during some of the 
military operations of the place. On the cession of 
this city, Mr Robertson senior sailed for the Cape of 
Good Hope, but sent his son home by the shortest road. 
The boy had now, however, imbibed a taste for foreign 
mercantile adventure; and before he had been long at 
home, and while still in his Iburteehtli year, lie resolved 
*to start anew ou his own account, by a.vessel bound from 
Grecilbck for Rio .Janeiro. Wlien ho had paid liis pas¬ 
sage in this bark, he found himself in possession of two 
guineas, and one of these he thought it as well to send 
-hack to his mother, who he thought might need it more 
than he, as his father was still absent. 

The humble duties of a clerk at Rio .and on the river 
Plate brought Robertson on to near his twenty-first 
year, by which time his abilities and good conduct had 
gained him tlm confidence of several influential i)crson.s. 
Me was now enaldcd to proceed in the capacity of a 
mercantile agent to Assumption, the cliief city of Para¬ 
guay, a coimlry of great resources, but at" that time, 
and for many years after, prostrated under the eccentric 
tyrant Franciu. Of his residence there, and all tliat 
fell under hi.s notice, including an interview with the 
t^’ranthimseif, he afterwards presented a faitlifal account 
to the world, in *wo works entitled Leilers on Parafftiw/, 
and Fi'ancia’s Ri-iijn of Terror. Being eompdled by 
Fraricia to leave the country in 1815, along with a 
younger brotiicr whi.i had joined iiim, lie sailed with tlie 
: remainder of his property for Bneno« Ayres, but was 
' stepped by accident at Corrientes, .ind induced to re- 
; main there for some time. Tliis part of SoutVi Aineriea 
i wfui now under the control of a mere master of brigaiuts, 
i by name Artigas, wlio plundered the poor cst.ancieros, 
or farmers, at hi.s pleasure, and was indeed rapidly re¬ 
ducing the provineo; to a de.sert The circumstances 
w liicii detained Mr Robertson rvere as follow. 

He. was one evening sitting under the corridor of his 
house, revolving wlmt slight accidents among these 
marauders might give his body to the dogs, and Ids 
property to the winds, when he was accosted by a tall 
raw'-boned fctrocious looking man in gaucho attire (that 
is, the attire of the shepherd clnefs of these plains), with 
two CBVtJry pistols stuck in his girdle, a sabre in n rusty' 
steel scabbard, &c.; unkempt, unwashed, and blistered 
to the eyes; and who, with a page or follower entirely 
worthy of himself, ro<le up to his very chair. Mr 
Robertson expected that these would speedily be fol- 
loM'cd by others, and, in short, that the jierlod he had 
expected was come. This, however, proved a friend; 
an Irisiiman of the name of Campbell, originally bred as 
a tanner, afterwards a soldier, who, having reiniiined in 
the country w'hen it was evacuated by tlie British, was 
at this time in posses-sion of a command under Artigas, 
and for his desperate courage much esteemed by him. 
To Mr HoI)crtson's astonishment, this man, who had 
previously seen him in a very critical period 6f his his¬ 
tory, a prisoner in the camp of i^tigas, but who was 
now' his friend, the moment lie ha;! heard of his arrival 
from Paftigimy, under circumstances of miifibrtune 
wiiich were jicrfectly known to him, Ma conceived a 
plan of operations for their mutual interest. “ There is 
not an estaiieiero,” he said, *'that has Ahe courage to 
go to his own estate, or to peep out of his own window,’ 
unless he knows I am out to protect him j nor is there 
a gaucho atnot^ them dares to Interfere with them, 
knowing I aw’ oii 1 know yon have the control of large 
property hero, ofid that you are endeavouring to convert 
it Into produce to take to Buenos Ayres; jbiit you will 
never get all you want, till you coiiiiifiiA4*my humble 
aliiiltiei. Tltemoie tot me f(oout astd scour the country 


with your money, carried by Wtiardo (hisjfollower^i 
and I promise j'ou, that itt a yrar the hides of 
bullocks, and 100,000 horses, shall be sei;t here Or to 
Goya” [a port about 150 miles nearer Buenos Ayres], 
•‘I don’t want mudi salary,” be continued; “Hike the ; 
occupation. Give me 1200 dollars a-year [abo1ltli.250] 
for myself avid Rduardo, and I am your»maii. • I want 
notliing for my expenditure either in fooA or horees; 
my friends are ever too happy to see me, to admit of 
reiinmeration for either.” 

InH'onclusion, this bargain was struck; money to a 
large amount was from time to time intrusted to ibis 
man, and he always faitlifidly accounted for it. jtle 
made many largo purCirases, and as honestly paid for ,, 
them. The We.ssr.s Robertson tbund tlic business so 
profitable, that they at last invested HSOOU even in 
the wagons and bullocks necessary to transport their 
iMrchandise. As the people came to their ahaii- 
Hl^ed and miserable-looking establislmieiits, Campbell 
au(J-his men would set about helping them to put ; 
tlieir farm-houses into repair, to get their corralcs, 
or pens for cattle, made good, to collect some milch- 
cows and horses, and to gatlier together a,flock of 
sheep from the peon’s huts scattered about. He 
would here proem'e from some village a carpenter to. 
nieml doors and set uji wagons; and there he woull,' 
engage to send carts of our own to take away produce. 
Ho aroused tlie small towns .and villages, as well as the 
eslaueieros, from tlicir dormant state into an active pur¬ 
suit of business ; and, in sliort, under tho protection, 
as it may be said, of this .admirable fellow, and the en¬ 
terprise of the.se iiberiil and adventurous men, tlve couu* 
try, as if liy magic, started into new life and prosperity., 
Messrs Rolxirtson, liow-ever, were induced byprudcMiril 
considerations to wind up the business afte? a year, and 
retire to Buenos Ayres. CamiibeU. soon after sunk into 
some obscure situation. 

In 1817 Mr Robertson returned to Scotlaud, at onee 
to revisit home and establish more extensive and in¬ 
timate relations with it, having.left his brotlier and a 
friend in charge of matters an Buenos Ayres.' He was 
now received by his grandfather (by this time in splen¬ 
did retirement at Bath) as a wortliy sciomof the house, 
lie in due time settled at Liverpool, for the purpose^of 
establishing connections there and at Manchester; and 
lie added Glasgow, I’aisley, and Ixindon. In the end of 
.1820 lie sailed again for Buenos Ayres, but destined for 
Chili and Peru. He effected settlements in those quar¬ 
ters also ; and thus, as he states in the last M his * Let¬ 
ters on South Aniericn,” their connection extended 
“from Paraguay to Corrientes, from Corrientes to 
Santa Fe, from Santa Fe to Buenos Ayres, and round 
Cape Horn, and across the Andes, to (3hili and Peru.” 
In fine, in tlie autumn of 1824 or 182.?, this still young 
man landed .at the p9rt of Greenock, which he had left 
about eighteen years before with a single guiiie.a in his 
pocket, with claims and assets to the value of L.100,00ttj 
in a ship chartered for his sole use, and with the cha« 
j racter of political agent and representative in this cutta- 
j try of several of the South American republics. 

I It is truly painful to think tliat this weR-g^ed 
! W'ealtli and distinction was to tic of brief durari™*' 

: had established himself in London in connecrion with 
■ sAne of the first merchants there, audwvas prepared to 
carry ou South American business witih. nevv spirit and 
new means, when the wide-spread tuiu bf 1826 involved 
liim, and bo was compelled to return tb that country to 
attempt the recovery of some patt jus tfortun^ Baffled 
i|i this object, ho returned jn 16a® comparatively an 
impoverished man, and finding: that bo must^ait in 
the hope of fivetter days, he quietly entered himself a 
student in Corpus CbrhAt-college, Carabrfdge, in order 
to effect an object h^ jiad long contemplated, that of 
making himself j(. s^ojifk. It was an oM resolution in 
one approachiujtjH^^ fidt unwerOiy (tf 'an enthu¬ 
siasm which aijdthm.wtdk Tgd him. to 

sucit briU|srih: He did acquire, in thr^^em^ 

much w^hiriihip, hat it was at a'*cos%>someMn . 
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afterward& appeared. Mr Robertson, it 
retoarkea, though under the middle sijf^ was 
oHghndly of« robust frame of body; but he had under- 
. to the course of his adventurous career in South 
Aih^^.imlclir fatigue and hairaship, and some ilcsh 
and 8pwlMhi»ton& trials of no ordinary kind. While 

I..,..! _*_1__ 


Mr Robertson, at his own expense and riskj introduced 
steam, having sent a steam-vessel ftora this^Untry 
under the command of a friend. Agricnlti!!^an a i>rq- 
per principle being almost unknown in those countries, 
Mr Robertson purchased an estate of many thousand 
acres within twenty miles of Buenos Ayres, and intro- 


it^l^ y^xth, hb had had mseny long journeys on horse- duced on it a colony of Scottish agriculturists, with all 
»a«k\cros8‘' the Pampas and the Cordilleras, and'in their implements and habits, including the schoolmaster 


various other directions, in pursuit of business objects, and clergyman. The moment he could calculate that 
(to one occasion, in ascending the Parana by najiga- the republics of Chili and Peru, or oven their principal 
tipn, he had had his ship and cargo seized, and himself cities, would be open to British commerce, he followed 
omied before the brutri Artigas, who was about to in the wake of the conquerors, who were his particular 

_1_A u: _ _T.S- _J._ Ji _ ^ __i. 


shoot him, when his brother grrived-, and successfully Mends, and established a trade on the most respectable 
intercededfor him. The writer this has seen a smidl scale; and finally, though he left a trade established, 
prayer-lmok belonging'’to him, in the fly-leaf of which and warehouses stocked with every requisite for its 
}je had written a prayer in contemplation of-immediate continuance, he was himself so prudent in his selection “ 
death on ttos occaidon. Then he had seen the fruits of of customers, that on leaving those establishments to 
idl his toils reft from him in ono moment, and himself come and serve the republics in which they had l>ceu 


reduced ftom something like greatness to penury: few 
]iui altogriher unaffected in health through such caia- 
iiitrieS. The addition of severe study was little needed 
to endanger the constitntionnl health of this remarkable 


set up in this country, he did not leave three thousand 
dollars due to them in any direction. Wherever lie ■ 
saw an opening for industry, thither he went; and 
wherever he went, he organised a trade; and not merely 


man. So it was, however, that he fiiund it necessary with a view to the present, but also to future times. All 
to retire from college sikuier than he intended, and seek his plans will yet pay, though not to him ; and they 
for new vigour iu a beautifully placed cottage in the would have paid him, butfgg a perver8it)i»in the states 


Isle of Wight. 


which he sought to benefit, that astonished and disap- 


Hwe, for about a year, he was chiefly occupied with pointed every ono taking an interest in their aflkirs, as 
his endeavours to obtain an arrangtinent of his business well as himself. Even his estate of Monte-tlrande, Which, 
atours.* The necessity of seeking for bread then (1834) as a model introdueed for the benefit of the republic. 


brouf^t him to London, svhere for some years more his much more than of the individual, should have been 

pursmts were almost solely of a literary kind. Besides held sacred, was profaned and almost devastated by tlie 

pubfisliing tlie two works on South America whieli have barbarous followers of the wretches contending for poli- 
been nameA he contributed many p,apers on similar tical power; the trees on it being bs>okcn down for 

subjeots to the magazines, and thus contrived to realise fire-wood in some of their senseless contests, and the 


sotne intototate gains. More recently, he gave the walls of the g.ardcns and houses used as fortifications. 
Wtoldi work entitled X««ers on Sovlh America. Another I Yet notwithstanding idl these injuries, personal, and, it 
omnparatively recent event of his life was his marriage I may be said, public, and although he has related traits 


tera ybtmg lady who loved him solely for his own sake 
and ’’ (br the dangers be had passed.” He contemplated, 
we believe, a third sesies of -South American Letters, 
but deathdias stepped in tobanik the intention. 

Sqch is, we fear, a very imperfect outline of the liii' 
of one of thos^men—the guiltless Napoleons of common 
IJll^who occasionally start from obscurity under iin- 
ptiiaes riven to them by Providence for no mean pur¬ 
poses. Robertson was, we think, altogether a remarkable 
mao—a merchant while yet a boy—a political figure. 
of conrider^le importance while little above thirty— 
rihanAzds A accomplished sehoLar and litterateur, and 


in the persons who have successively risen to power 
in those states, wltich seem to stigmatise tiic people, 
yet he has never written of them in any other than a 
spirit of the greatest impartiality and even tendco'- 
uess. 

Mr Robertson’s features were not fine, but they wuite 
manly and pleasing. In business he was grave and tlb-' 
cided, but business over, he was .all cheerfutness. Being 
imprisoned with hig brother at Corrientes by some 
worthies who Imd mistaken their power, he turned their 
prison into a ball-room, as Is related by liis brother, not 
in the way of bravado, but to make his mure unfbrtu- 


this without anj'thing like tlm basis of patrimony natc companions tcmiMrarily happy. Being stripped 
'^bg•$tobaUcal—^all the product of his own innate energy of every thing, even his linen, by the soldiers of Artigas, 
; am mniua. His first independent act in life stamps, and an old soldier’s coat thrown to liim in lieu of all, 
#e ibe moral nature of the man as pure and he was still cheerful; and whenever, on his visits to 



It Bevfir was belied by any subsequent act. 
m asd coolness in the inCst trying situations 


tills country, he could strike up a dance instead of in¬ 
dulging at tabic, he was ever ready to do it. Mis wish 


couldim ue iexceeded; and os his means increased, so to diffuse more lasting hapi«ncss was not less. A Mend 
did hfat'Ubm^ty to bis family, and to all having claims in Liverpool having lost his all, Mr RotertsOn, Without 
upoa hini.’ ' ' being solicited, hut asking what would assist him, gave 


being solicited, hut asking what would assist him, gave 


His entm|>risA and the soundness of his judgment him L.2000. A friend of his father in Ediaburgh (when 
to that enterj^se, were equally conspicuous, though he required a friend) having expressed a wish to carry 
ultimately baffled by misconduct, not so much in indi- out some improvements on his estate, which required a 
viduols, asiu states. He was Rie first to open up and similar amount, Mr Robertson gave it. His UberoUty 
to establish a considerable intercourse with Paraguay; in encouraging useful ente^rise has been already men- 


and toough himself extended from that country, the tinned; aid, in short, what he aequired^by skill as a 
intereonrae be bad established he stUl kept up. The merchant, he used s^ith munificence as a man. Of all 
! extent'ctf his transactions at Corrientes, andthe conse- the sums so bestowed, it is believed he lost little; his 
aamcei to himself and the country,^ Iiave beep in some' losses proceeded from the foults of states, dhd not of 
opgree iifflicated. Upwards of tme thousand bullocks individuals * 

todM at tost daHy occupied oh Iwd, and several ships oij, Asa writer, wc think Mr Robertson’s sfj’le is singp- 
wiitlte, Ih eartyi^ «»i the business of he was the larly deaf and strong; and as he wrote mostly of what 
hefidr Ho fsQd MS brother not only rfipfiatedly rode fite had seen, fiis dcacriptions are in the bust degree 
1 ^ bf the distance from Oorririites to graphic, os well as enterPiining and are>fd; 

ree courre of that business, with the times foils in humour—in serious matters never. Hit 
a regular conversational stele was good ; and haviug'traveiled for, 
and only dhe ever eatai^hed and read «nd taught much; and mingled hv sdinost 
f®|t #f*arauf. ' As tlie voyage up'the every variete of li^ his opinions were always ressjly 
TL X® ®y®**** mode, of teaeirtui to smd be Rved to*fteito more he 

was to be se0|ags tediotts end expeUlfVA | h^w jJac*,' because in that 
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rariety would have been displayed the extent of his In- 
foTBiatto «qd his sagacity; and even in tl4e peculiar 
path hen!sd<<!ho8en« no one who knew him doubts that 
the coiicluding ^rtion of his labours would have been 
the most valuahte. 


BENEVOLENCE OF THE POOR. 

CTho foUowlng paper, try the lato Alexander Bcthnne, the en- 
Itlditened and pnro-ioinded Fifcahlre poatuuit, ecenisto us of con¬ 
siderable value, from the presiunable truthfulness of all that is 
.stated in it os fact. In this character It is of consequence, wo 
think, as a rctrart on the ccunom)', clrcmnstances, and feelintts of 
a iHirtlon of the humbler classes; that subject which is now every¬ 
where engattinq so much attention. At the some time some abate¬ 
ment must needs be made from Ucthuue'a remarks on the affluent 
•clusscs—a subject on which the poor man is (tcncrully as much 
a visiogary as tho rich man is about the poof, and from the same 
sad catuc—ignorance.] 

To become rich is evidently, with many, the sole aim 
^tid object of their existence. With tlic single tdea 
of riches, they seem to associate comfort, consequence, 
“space in the world’s thought,” and all tlmt is worth 
I following after. Yet the rich rarely fail to tell us of 
; the miseries they, endure—of the accumulation of care, 

{ and the incrui^e of anxiety, which fortune indicts on 
j them. The poor would be rich, wliilc the ricli indulge 
. in day-dreams about the happiness of the poor. Both 
; are iicrhaps deceived by appearances. That tlie rich 
are so, might easily be proved. Many of those evils 
: of wliich not a few of the rich cunqilain, might be 
entiiqily cured by a lietter acquaintance with those of 
that class wjiicli they deem so happy. Hov* would it 
■ alter the ideas tliose who murmur over imaginary 
evils—those who never knew what it was to encounter 
a real hardship, or meet a real misfortune in tlieir lives 
—were they only subjected for a short time to live and 
labour with the poor! The lady, for instance, who 
frets and supposes herself perfectly miserable, liccausc 
she has been disappointed in her expectations of being 
j invited to tliis or that party, or because some part of 
I her dress does not become her well, or because twenty 
j other things, which might lie mentioned, are not within 
I a whole hair’s-breadth of what she would have them— 
j what would her feelings be, were she to take a scanty 
; breakfast at six o’clock in the inorniug, travel two or 
' three miles, and turn out by seven to spread manure, 

! not with any instrument, hut with her delicate white 
. fingers 1 Shrink not from tlie loathsomeness of tlie 
; idea—to sprernl dung with her fingers, in turnip or 
I {lotato drills, till six in the evening; and should her 
! strength or dexterity prove less tlmn that of her com- 
i iiauious, to liavc her cars assaulted with the oaths 
and upbraidiugs of a heartless wretch, whom his master 
keeps for the purpose; and to hear herself called upon 
to “ got oil,” in language with which no writer would 
blot W page I To arid to the discomfort of the scene, 
a wet day may be supposed, mid the p<»8ibility of re- 
tumiug home drenched to the skin nt night, to an ex¬ 
tinct fire I To deepen the picture jx‘t another shade, 
think of a woman supporting herself and a child, or, it 
may be, two, upon the cightpence or tenpence a-day, 
which is the most this drudgery will produce.. Say not 
that this is too dark a picture; its darkness might be 
deepened by many shades, mid stilt the dep^ of tbiise 
waters, through wliicli many a poor man and woman 
must wade, remain untouched YctMistressed, pinched, 
and scomsd as Ute pour often are—^.s are their 
privations, it is surprising how mucii the^ often do for 
eacli other. Hms tlie comparison between pour and 
rich is very string. When the wealtJn' impart their 

f uinea to ndievc distress, they probamy give but a 
vo-handredth or a thousandth port of their revenue. 
The po^ ia sorving the poor frequently give the last 
nioutmul ttf lllod which tiiey can owl their own. Surely 
this is ijBBevidenee witii tlie least imaginable tincture 
of selSshneta. 

These desuttoi^ remarks were, luggestedttby andiici* 
dent witii trltlsh thi^ writo| latc^ boearoe aequaiated, 


At a short distance fbom bis pikefi of jresidejice stanfc 
what was once a little loneiy &rm; but the mod viiiuB 
Ixilonged to it being taken in lease some ycprs ago %y a 
neighbouring farmer, the offices weie fitted up 
dwelling-houses, and are now inhabited.. Pastitrwihds 
one of those broken, uncouth, and iU'ConductIdoroads, 
which, half a century ago, were all oar fetbergihad to 
travel on. Tliis road is now litUe ftequented, save by 
the ragged Imy who takes it for « ncartr Cut, f>r the 
wan^riiig beggar, who, liudLng it difilcult to supidy 
his Wants and procure quarters near the highway, 
where his trade is overdriven, strikes off into remote 
and secludc-d districts, where he h.os fewer compe¬ 
titors, and tlie jKioplevilbe more willing to bestow an 
alms. t 

Along tljis road, a few d.ays ago, came a man, a 
woman,* and two children, the youngest of whom, a 
^kling infant, she uarried in her arms. The man was 
■iln^lle-agcd, the woman apparently still young; and 
wskt and privation were pictured in the faces of the 
whole. The man eiitcTcd the first house he came to, 
while the woman—she was his wife—with the children, 
remained at the door. Here the family were in mode¬ 
rate circumstances, and cumfortalde for tlieir station. 
He asked and obtained leave “ to light his pipe.” The 
pipe w.as empty; and after several unsuccessful aij.' 
temjits, it was given up as hopeless; but there appeared 
ill his manner still a wish to linger. He wag, however, 
told that he must go, and went. When he came out, bis 
wife and he exchanged hopeless looks, and their heads 
dropped heavily on their bosoms. They tlicn prooleded 
to the next door, and stood before it for a space, likp 
people seeking the means of escape from some terrible 
calamity, or trying to muster courage for some desperate 
uttciii.pt. At last the man entered as before, and again 
lie asked and obtained leave “to light his pipe;” but, 
again the pipe was empty, and his attempts to light.it 
unsuccessral. This was the house of a widow, whose 
husband had died about a twelvemonth hefiire, leaving 
her in very poor circumstances. Beside her, at the 
time, sat a woman, by ooustesy called the wife of au 
invalid, whose earnings for many mouths liad only 
amounted to a few shUlings. Infamy, it ^as said, tvas 
attaclied to their connexion; and this the world had nojt 
failed to visit on tlieir heads with something worse thkn 
neglect Here, how’cver, the unfortunates were destined 
jo find better fortune. After the pipe-lighting had 
proved utterly unsucccs.sful, the wife aiidi children were 
kiiftlly invited to “come in and rest tlKHn.” Their 
wants were inquired into, and commiserated. Let plea^ 
sure-hunting pomp blush to hear what follows. Neither 
of the two, without the .assistance of tiie other, could 
supply tho wants of the strangers. The one had a small 
quantity of milk, which had been the gratuitous gift of 
a iieighIxiUE to liersabT; the other had a scanty store of 
meat, which she had probably purchased with liar i 
last shilling; and by laying their slender means to- i 
gether, they contrived to set b^ore the hunger-bitten 
travellers a meal—their breakfast. It was now al¬ 
most noon. This unwonted kindness drew ibrth tffieit 
story. 

The man, according to his own account, was by 
a dyer; and after luiving fallen out of ei)Effilpyni|l^'^d 
exiiausted all tlie means he could tliinkpflh#!]|^ta*^ 
it, he bad quitted his home in the expect^oli ^ 
if not work, at least food for himself ^ iwrvfei 
family. Itet he had not tieen b)se^ tb .beg, and Colida 
not ask i€ With his wife matt^ wiei® wftB’ worie. 
8he was even ashamed to have it lu^xi that they weto 
ift want. The pipe-lighting 

I with various alegrees of susoesa. Smnetjme^ prodmied 
an inquiry if they had got thete or ^elv 

dinner; sometimes npb. And on the ptevibqB nighb 
after all their endebltetin to proemre tke duttorw A 


dinner; sometimes npit, And on the ptevions mgh% 

: after all their endeabteOto to proemre tke duttorw A 
house had faUed,sufiikr Idwy had piefqiri^ li^| 
every door they long as- ttsiy fffid » 

door OTCH, o«f niiBiy one aw»|te to liiiteD; aiffi. 

wearied travelluift they 'bad«inii^ tnewdw 
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&«de a jrith'wie sky for curtains and a cover- fame is Iwth fluctuating and perishing property. A 
in'^tJie Inotlier keeping her infant varrn in her bosom, nobler reward awaits every truly virtuous actiw: even 
and the fdtiter doing his best to preserve animal heat in the wisii, where the power is wanting, wiBflnot be for- 
tlieir other'child. Thus they passed the night. As gotten. I^et them remember what a greater than the 
morumL advanced, and early risers began to stir, they greatest upon earth said of the mite which the Widow 


reBUHSea^tlieir comfortless wanderinp, in tlie hope that cast into the treasury. Let them consider that there 
8 onE« 0 ®e wolfld offer them that bread which they could is an eye on tliem which seeth not ns man seeth—a 
not mastert-ourage to seek. But there are season-^wlien Power above them, by whom justice cannot be par- 
FOrtune seems to set ail her powers in array against tially dealt—a Judge before wliom they must appear, 
the victims of her wrath. The pipe-ligliting, an4 sucli wlio reckons not of men by the garb they weari or the 


other simple stratagems ns tliey couhi devise, Imd all property they possess, or the professions they make, 
foiled, and they had travelled, faint and fasting, till they hut by their thoughts and actions. l,ct this eonside* 


found a morsel where this uaryative found tliem, 


ration stimulate them to do their duty; and let this. 


When the cravings of natunV were satisfied, and tliis witli tlie unsullied pleasure whiciv always flows from a 
simple story told, th^y parted with a few homely but consciousness of doing good, be their reward when it is 
heartfelt expressions of gratitude, a tear, and a imomise done. And, if it could serve as a prompter to patieni 
if, should it please God that they should ever m&t under iHjrseveranee in well-doing, let them be told that there 
n reverse of fortunes, they w'ould not forget tlie kindness are among tlie learned and the truly groat men wiio 
th^had experienced beneath that liumbie roof. “ Wliile tate an interest in their welfare, iiearts which jiity their 


distresses, and hands which would not be slow to rtCoi'J 


there is life there is hope,” saith the proverb; and it is uistresaes, ana nanus wiucJi wonlU no; 
well for the poor that hope seldom abandons them, tlieir virtues, were they only known. 

When friends have provtd false, and fortune hath for-___ 

S^eit tlteia, in tlie abyss of mi-serj' they cling to it; it 

j iittcers them with a meteor-light mnid the storm ; props BHIGANDS IN SPAIN—PLKASANT TRAVELLING, 

j, ^hem with its illusions when about to foil ; leads tliem The following aecownt of im ineidont. 


^hem with us illusions when about to lall ; leads tliem The following aecownt of aii ineidont of^ravei in Spain. ' 
With a steady liaud over tlie precipice ot despair ; nor dtaractcri.stie of the state of tiiat uniiappy couiitrv, hM ^ 
ever leaves them, till the mortal sweat is on tlicir brows, lately appealed in various newspapers. It puriiortn to | 
And even then, when “ eartldy hope” is at an end, how be n letter from AI. Tanskie, eoiTospoiulent at Afodrid of ' 
often’duth that other spirit, with eyes fixed above, sup- the Jonn'id tics Iti-Mf, Parisian newspaper, doseribiiig a 
{KurVthem in the last agony, and paint a smile on tlieir .iouniey lie- made a aliort tiuie ago from Aladrid to Ifoyonne. : 
! Ceuntenancais in that fearful struggle, when death is fast , " ^ j’*'**' made aequiiintaiioe, in a manner Komewhut | 

i winning the victory. dpiualic, witli t!i« ladrones of Old, Castile,,who are a sort j 

j In the habit^un of eonifort, and comparatively easy 
Circfomst.'uaces, the wanderers had not been ofiered 
even a seat, while in that of penury, and all but 
absolute want, they had found pity and l:iudno.ss, and 


la the habitation iff eonifort, and comparatively easy betucon the robbers of Aiefolusia, wiio pass i 

cirenm8t.<mces, the wanderers had not been ofiered fwl'nfr, ^ * 

^ -.1 -I,. ' 1 . /• . t 11 t 1 tJiosc Ot l.sa sviauolia, who Arc iiuntiy branuca a« tlu? most ; 

favage and citiel. After the liew iUTangeun'iit of tlio yioht i 
B^lute want, they found pity and l:mdno.ss, and l,etween Aladrid and Ifoyoimc, the wmls lad been seiWnl ^ 
Qie Tueans of prolongiug life for anotlicx day. It is times attaeked by brigands, particularly soon after leaving i ' 
thus the obscure and indigent lielii each other along Aladrid. 'Jiie govcrnnn'iit thcrcujioii lad tlio couch es- i 


tiiaories for bettering their Condition, and the pnlitic;;! 
eOonomist tries to persuade them that jiovcrty ivottlti 
S^titutc a TCrfect paradise if they would mil v ‘io as lie 
them, little knowing that they do all they can, 

t robably a great deal more tlian lie would do were 
tb^r place. liCt them continue! to dc so. I.a!t 
nobljg del their duty, heedless thangli tiie linro’s 
KKH—this world’s fame—should never smile upon them. 
tCMpgli the splendid gift imd tlie liberal donation may 


! a-iiaJf leagues from Onuido, at eight in the evening, tlfat j ■ 
I the mail in which i was a. jiassenger was stop]>ed. TwP :4f : ’ 
the brigaiids seired tlie leading jHatiliou, and pulled |i 
off his horse. Four otlicrs, two on each side, ctune to Jlfc ii 
« rriage, and called ujsjii the eoacliman and the eonductor S 
to come down. I was in tlie mujie with AI. Alayo, a yoiuig •' 
Kpauisii advocate. The courier and a student were in the j ■ 
j interio!, We were not sufleri'd to aliglit, and as we weto i' 
j aU imarmcil, we could not have made any effective resist- i 
j aiie<'. Indeed, liad any one sltown sucli a disposition, i [ 


fa'&r beyond their reach, let tliem ofi’er the voice of would lave prevented Iiim, because, in that cose, 

'pctisoilatimi and the friendly hand of assistance wher- ■»'ould lave been uiurdeml. Sometimes the rohlicrs 
there way t* required. Let them clierish beiievo- and .all the luggaw, in the ho{)es of finding 

rfosWB ito. each other, and those kimlly sympathies of i*?f ashc.s such money and valuables as remain con- 
wMsfe'tlwy often stand so much in need. 'When mis- AftoV n,n i r tf— j 

M®rf*** their laL they "od the muli'^l'Sriiase S 

trader the attack of disease, and physical five hundred yards off’the road, oii to the &s. 
stroll decays, then the perceptions often become tliey made us ail four get out, and then tied our hands 
q^er, nnd the renses more acute. The sufferer, behind our backs. The captain of tlic bani who was thv 
whether from lueuM or corporeal pain, looks, as it only one on lioraeback, dismounted, and called upon ns, jii 
wei^ into the very Sotil of those around him, and reads Castilian, to declare wlmt money we Imd, and where 

it was, adding, that if we did not tell thetrutU, we iffiohild 

be victimised. He interrogated ns with ail the aimteness 


,^ir thoughts withc^ the assistance of their words, jt waH,_adaing, that if we did not telfthetrnth, weiihihild 
He who now writes, whetl Iifo pulse boat feebly, and "O victimised. He interrogated ns with ail thoaimteness I 
we tide of life‘seemed to ebb in his veins with every '"tt.e most experienced emnraissary of pc^cc, frcquontlv i 
passing hour, has felt sooti^ by a look of svmnatbv tone ano acoent. Who arc yob? whenec do j 

when he turned away withloatWng from the edd iii- going ? were ^questions t«t to 

0^ «Bd the offoredV^ A^S when woalrtins if we h,a<yhad tiie misfortutto to befcng to any 

a1 ™ L ^1^!tt. r**®® 'S',®'*' brigands, or liad happened to 

^^ered fortitude lather of them, we should have been 

mcvitably assassiuatod. In fact, only three months ago, n 

.‘Cir WuiCIl bOlu. iJEKtfy) VKf.nr'f’i if ^nma. w-Kam f'tna lAnfsvign Tifinv rtnAttlS/wt wab 1^111^.4 1.*. J.. __a4. I 


frvrfifvnslA 4>r. ^ tZi-Ti*' J /n" . . ’ VT WfUlWF Vi MKUl, WB SilQUlQ O0ea I 

to bear it frmu a fcipd word, the tone inevitably assassiuatod. In fact, only three months ago, n i 
whence it came, w^Kiea the lecture of, .poor postilion was killed bv these brtowds near the same 
B^ ndower, though it vibrated in his ear, left sjwt, beeauso he liapp«a»w to be acqusfotod v/lUi one rf ' 
pba bn, his h^t To the syrapklhire and . . i 

^ Pwr he owes much, and he is proud were Jtnglishmen or j 


cwr if s*Tvvii<'i'S»«nri.jsoow»-'f 


KiA Though the ricli. may pass them 2^ had they would have ootttaetcly 

■*;'< or aUandniuthem to thefr^te, let J?® ^vdotsof necqde 

be sef yT yyjpaipes ffirejaadnlbwf^ vim oorfacre^Wii! 

is but httfe wortli. and warik d«me,^they^iCa to 
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down all the tranks and f^kagcs. Knowing tliat they 
oonld noi^et piine open without breaking it to pieces, I 
looked npnid told them that 1 would open it for them, 
and inve up to them all the money it contained, if they 
would unbind my hands, for they had drawn the cord so 
tight that I was in great i>ain. They consented, and 
brought my trunk to me. The money they found in it did 
not satisfy them. They left me in the hands of one of their 
band, a young man between twenty and twenty-two years 
of age, who coutinned to search my trunk, while an older 
and fiercer brigand watched my every look and gesture, 
with his carbine levelled at me. The young man, although 
he made use of the coarsest oaths and other citpressious 
the 8panisli langiiago could furnish him witli, was not so 
savage ss the rest, and this was evidently Uis first exjxidi- 
tiou. Ho carried neither carbine nor sword, and the only 
weapon ho liad was a Catalonian knife stuck in his belt. 
Everything be saw in ray trunk caused liira surprise and 
womicr. Ho asked me to tell him the use of each. On find- 
! iug some rosaries, ho cxclauned, ‘ Ah ! you arc a priest y 1 
; ^<Iliim no, but bad bought tlic rosaries at a fair in Madrid 
‘^^scttl'iamties, and that they were of no real value. He, 

I howevci^'ith great devotion kissed the crosses suspended 
I to them ami tho other emblems, but finding they were of 
i silver, bo nroko the string, letting them all fall to the 
: ground. He carefully picked them up, and again kissed 
! each cross and gpiblein, but at the same time rtmewed Ills 
1 oaths at his own awkwardness. He secured these and 
! every other thing he thought valuable between his shirt 
I and his shin ; but my clothes uud linen lie pat into a large 
: sack, which appeared to 1>e tiiccorainon receptacle. I had 
also some small knives and dafujers. He asked mo what I 
did with tlieni. I told him they had been sold to me as 
having been woni by the Atu»(<!as of Madrid undor their 
garters. At i*iis lie lafigUed, and throwing twu , f them 
on the gioimd fof me, he put the rest into his private 
niaga zinc. 

I hoped to make something of my young brigand ; but 
uhilc I was talking to him, the c.iptain eaiiie suddenly up [ 
.".nd t truck me with violence on the back of tiie neck witli 
: the ball cud of bis carbine, saying in a. furious tone, ‘ You 
; are looking in his face, that you in.ay be able to recognise 
i him !’ He then seized me by tlie right arm, while another 

■ took my left, and they again bound tliein bcliiud my back. 

; Id iny bad Spanish I assured him that I was a foreigner, 

■ but they threw me down upon Hie ottier passengers. I fell 
I upon the driver, who was literally sewed up in two or tliree 
I sueep-skiiis, with the wool outwards. 1 took good care not 
j to stir from this ixiiiition, for tlie ground wa-s saturated 
; with the snow wliieh the snn had melted and brought 
j down in streimis from the Setmo Sierra, By tliis probitlily 
, 1 escaped the fever which attacked the studtiiit from Tolosn, 
i who lay in tho>w^ter more than an hour. When the bri- 
i gands had secured all they thought worth taking, the 
I captain remounted his horse, gave the word of, command, 
j ami they all retreated. My young robber, in passing by me, 

I put into my fastened bunds tlic padlock and key of my 
: trunk, and threw over my lie-ad a peasant’s cloali. 

I After reinaiuing some time remimbciit, the postilion, 

; wliora the brigands bad released before leaving, unbound 
i the oonduetor, and thus one after the other we were all sot 
at liberty and upon onr feet again. Tlie wind bad scattei ed 
I all my papers and books ; niy first object was to collect 
j them, ftc ijostiliou and coacbmun set to work in the 
; meantime to talio np such of my linen as the robbers did 
' not tliink worth carrying away, but I Kgged them not to 
; put tliemselves to so much trouble, and thua secured my 
self a change on rcaeliing Bayonne. I also recomised in 
tlie hands of some of my fellow-travoUers a sbcci>8kin 1 Itad 
liecu advistid at Madrid to furnish myself with, a silk hand¬ 
kerchief, and a cap, which I claimed, *nd which aerred to 
keep me warm while crossing the plati^ of Burgos, which 
was covered with snow and hoar-ftost^ As to the cloak 
bc<|ucathed to me by ray young thiei; the couauotor claimed 
it as Ms, say ing that It was tho onstom of the brigands time 
to cover those whom they hod robbed, tn prevent their 
Boemg what direotUm they moved off ht Tbla rather 
Kfwc^ in my cstimathm tho gratitude 1 owed to my 
young thief. 

On itiarlving at the vonhO of OrqpiUOa, ^ half a 
league finpn where diiffhrcnt scOne 

awaited ua The con^ l^gaMhe&hr, to the 

delay In.;the ■a«riv«il:M.,lb«;||P' #iri#bj^aio>*lit .it 
aary to tf^ply to the moM were an ahowm 

Into the venta of tlm CMM«ted o£ Utile iipio 



than a kitchen within four barejAalls, whic 
girl endeavoured to make a fire witmsome damp Veeda .Jh 
roots of trees, which sent fortli a vile odour|^nd a thick 
smoke, wbicii filled tlic place, hhd set all our eyes weeping. 
Tlio alcalde soon made his appeftlanco: in ^ho venia, wira 
the^ei! defedma—a. spceics of ssmhfhjo or Tegjstrara-igioom- 
panied by some peasants with guns la'their Jiand^ repre¬ 
senting the national guard. The 

himself by our sides on tlie wooden ben^ fin was aboift 
sixty years of age, clothed in an old cloak in rags, without 
any slirt ; but c,n nvandic ho wore in great p^e, a little 
tendhti’ to one side of his heml, what was ottco a hat, but 
was jiow without any brim or top to the crown. 


cravat ot red cotton, and a hat entire, in all its ports. He 
placed liimself behind a table close to tiie alcalde, taking 
irom his pocket pens, ink, and stamped paper. 

Thu national guards were in jackets, and shod with ahar- 
fip^ pi square pieces of leather, fastened to their legs by 
imVgJgcraps crossed over tliem. The legs thomscivesWere 
naked; and very few, if any, w ore shirts. They lookedujion 
ns with a sort of contemptuous consequimtial smile. [Our 
depositions having been taken, the eseribano gave orders lu 
the name of the alcalde to the national guards.] Ho sent 
four of them in pursuit of the robbers, as ho said, and four 
otliera were to accompany us. They loaded their musketa 
before u-s. The eseribtuio pulled out of bis pocket a Uan^ 
ful of snmll pistol balls, and distributed them to the men, 
who iiut several of them into their truhwos, 

'I'he eorcraony being finished, the alcalde rose i}p so¬ 
lemnly, took off bis hat, the eseribano did the same, and 
recommended us to follow his example, and swear thaS our 
depositions were sincere and exact. Wo obeyed, and re¬ 
peated after )iim the oath usually administcrod in oourta 
of justice. [We were now favoured with a little brandy, by 
the politeness of the postilion, liaviug no money of our own; 
it was very acceptable, for we had ta.sted uothing for fomtoen 
hours, and were very cold.] We then set out with the four 
n.atlonal guards, and at the first stage some cavalry e^dfon 
were .•’.dded. Thus, when we had nothing to lose, and W'hon 
\vc were in a fit condition to iiravc all tho brigands fo Spain, 
wo tr.-ivelled along es(!orted like pjinecs, and fed at the 
cxiause of the /n/i'/<ira!, who at,evcry inn stood oqy gdatau- 
tec as far :ui Inin.*’ 


POEMS BY CLARINDA. 

[CcAaiKDA (Mri. Sl'Lchose), whoso correi^TOWlenco with Burns 
^•e lately noticed in tlio .Tmivind, was the. authoress of a few fugitivo 
pieces of considerable ta.ste and beauty. Xhofollowittg from the 
Appendix m the “ Correqwndeuce ” will, wo have gio dou^, h8 
read with plca,sme.] 

ON I.O\ E AND FItIESD,SHIP. 

Talk not of Love ! it gives mo pain— 

For love has bctii niy foe: 

He 1s>tmd mo in an won chain, 

And plun;;ed r|je deep in wo! 

But Friendship’s pure and Isstingjoys 
My heart was formed to prove— 

The worthy ohjeet be of those. 

But never talk of Love. 

The “ liand of Friendship" I accept— 

May honour bo our (taard, 
i’/r/fo' our intcrcoiu'wi dhvet, 

Her smiles our dear reward. 

Your thought, if T.ovc must liarboiu: th«M 
a ronccal it in that tlioiisht, , . 

Nor cause me finm niy bosom toar 
'The very ft-ieiid 1 sought. , 

O.N THE LOSS OF HV CBIUh 

Docs Heaven liclioid tliese sadiy-falltog tears, 

> fSiii d by a mother o'erher darling chlM ? 

Ah, blasted ho|Jcs! andhoart-difib^ttngfettra, 

* Th.at till tliy bmast WithfifoBtieatmxiW wild I. 

Vos, Ileav-en beholds; fMm thenoe thastnlfo 
And Heaven alone can beat thawmmdait^l^ 

Oh, Thou, whodoitidBfotfor gHioioBsei»da,s^,;iii|i‘>. - 
Lead my sad-atraltto aeana* beyond tl»| graiV!|4\ 

"Tie there alone aS team alw wiped away: ' ^ 

There daaHi*4tvtdpdlrieBdS4ball t»rt no more,' 

Ob, Thog fiaigfoiie i wbifoa y<i>am knoy no d«iay^ 

Tifoifo ttfo ffopetu^ 
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^ • 1 mtlviVi 

Plagwriim hayo now-a-days no pleasant duty. They 
most compose picc(a not so macn for the parpose of 
“ holdibK the wirror up to nature," os to suit the fancies of 
ootcnfl; ffthing ^boiit as ridiculous as would be the writing 
of^(^^j<«jit taste of comtKmitors. In a late article 
jn^u jrarrwki's'iCTnminatod Magazine, an ideal author, Mr 
I^Iawhang, who writes a play called the itoad to /tides, 
submits his production to the manager of one aof the 
metropolitan theatres, and receives it back along v^th the 
following characteristic letter:—^‘My dear Sir--Wo are all 
of opinion that the third act of your drama must be trans¬ 
posed with the first j because Kra Z -(if she is to play 

J .-our heroine) will not consent to appear in the dress you 

lave described, after miss Q-has already been seen by 

the audience in a similar costume. This Js imperative. 
You mnstj my dear sir, if you wish the piece* to e^tcape 
failure, which now-a-days means ymit siux-oss, cut down 
yoiir low comedy i>art. I acknowledge it is cleverly w’ritten, 
but it interferes unpleasantly with Mr 


yoiir low comedy i>art. I acknowledge it is cleverly w’ritten, 

but it interferes unpleasantly with Mr -’s chaRictcr, 

and ho niasi be the feature, or he will not act at all. The 
part is too funny ; you pan reduce it to a mere ivalking 
gentleman. You can throw tho jokes into the bit you 
have written for the second baillif, which is short enough, 

and he is never on in Mr - '» scenes. The supper and 

piharapagnc you have described in the second act must l>e 
entirely omitted. In these times of theatrical economy, the 
management cannot aiford any ox{)cn6ive extra properties ; 
you can speak about them, wliich will do just as well. 1 
agrecsthat it will cut our some very brilliant dialogue—^but 
what are we to do ? I would advise’yon, in a friendly way, to 
altef the title of your piece, and simply call it by the name 
by Which you have designated the. character intended for 
Mr ——. It will lie quite worth the while of your music 

publishers to give the tw'cnty guineas to Mrs Z -, if she 

iriU introduce the song you have pointed out. She objects 
to Sing it for less. You must concede all these matters, or 
the pUy will be laid aside ; for I understand that the 
reading in the room was tpkolli/ ineftcKtin;. Yours most 
sincerely,-. P. S. 8end it altered in the morning.” 

Fauah Wood Engra/eers. —Wo arc glad to see, by an¬ 
nouncements in the flcwsjiapcrs, that a class for the iu- 
strucUon’ of young women in wood-engraving has been 
established in the government ^bool of Desigii, 
,''#0m«8ct Hcsisc, London. No doubt there will lie many 
iMMpetitors for instruction in this ek:g<ant art; but w e 
'doMud recommend no lady to think of applying herself 
to it, who is not already a proficient in drawing, both of 
Sgnrhs and landscaiies ; for before the wood can be cut, \t 
Innat be drawn upon, and tbenTore to be able to draw tlic 
Stttjtet wit# taste, is a matter of first importance ; while 
taste In nutting, so as to bring out the true meaning of the 
U^ and touches, is at the same time indispensable. With a 
iwiwinlaary knowledge of drawing, we should liavc no fears 
tUMNHl ssMUg ladies attain an cmincuce in this lucrative and 
. 'la a y tf tg bie {Session ; with ordinary diligence, they could 
ht Isdift very speedily rival the bulk of the persons who 
jgaW .ijOtdSMs i|o famish wood-engitvings for liooks. Ihe 
<}f the present sheet, who eximnd several bun- 
dieds pt 'jpdttiids per annum on wood-engravinm for their 
works, havo all amg experienced the greatest difficulty in 
ptocmdng the Species of cuts which they require. A want 
of a thotoiifl^ knowtedge of drawing they feel to be a chief 
Booroc of the dlAenlty. 

Gforw.—Mr Allen, in his work descriptive of the march 
through Sciude, presents the following scene, a fine com¬ 
ment on milits^ gloryllie entrance to the pass wcadd 
have formed a fine subjeet for ^Ivator Kosa. Tlie sun had 

_:_V as . ■ a ... „a.. '.-Jl __-__J al_a 


-Biiu i.ue^iuuiu ; cunsequonuy, snere wore umisow peupiu. 

' aad onevo' two officers scattered about. The craggy and 
'^InttaHlo rocks towered almost perpendicularly on Ix^h 
jAotoi, many of them quite so, to an eitonuoiu height. The 
|hlj|il|groiind was oeeni^d by the skeletons df the ill-fated* 
pjiiioM, -with^M lai^r forms of camels and bpwes. The 
n^t of millnit^ scsTcely allowed the eye t« penetrate 
the pMi, J^ipesied entirely shut in. Large catrion- 
■ with‘fiagging •wings, were 



cumbered with them. Some were gathered in crowds 
under rocks, as if to obtain shelter from the biting wind ; 
w'u could oonocivc what it must liave bCcn in January, for 
such was the intensity of tlie cold, that we were almost all 
compelled to dismount and w'alk to keep life in our limbs, 
and tho water froze in icicles on tho legs of the horses. I 
counted in one place twelve skeletons huddled together in 
a little nook. Some, from their attitudes, appeared to be 
those of {Hirsons who bad expired in great ^ony, probably 
from wounds. Most of tliem retained their hair, and tlio 
skin was dried on tho bones, so that the hands and feet 
were little altered in form. Some were still covered with 
fragments of clothing, and here and there the uniform wiis 
discoverable. The horse and rider ley side by side, or men 
were seen tdasped in each other’s arms, as they had crowded 
together for warmth. One spot, wborc the (wss was almost 
closed bj' rocks projecting from cither side, was literally 
ciiokcd with th(f corpses of men, horses, and camels. It 
appeared as if a tremendous volley had been poured among 
them, or that the delay unavoidable in passing so narrow a 
gorge bad caused them to drop&om cold. A small niined 
building, on the left of the road, was quite filled wvtll 
bodies.” .' 

Prof/ress of Quarrek. —The first germs of tho^giority of 
the disunions of mankind arc generally sown‘by miscon¬ 
ception, wrong interpretations of conduct - hazarded, very 
possibly, at moments of ill humour—an#'the whisperings 
and suggestions of suspicion, aroused, perhaps, without 
any cause, 'flie mutual coldness often turns, at first, upon 
paltry trifles; tliis feeling is then strengthened by absurd 
reixirts and statements ; the ctfects of accident aumeiit 
tlie evil. At last the false pride of neither party will give 
way; each must first sec the other bumbled; and thus, 
those pcrliaiis who were comi»lotcly adafited to mutually 
esteem and treasure each other, &d possessed the means 
of rendering to one another essential Services, p.art from 
ciich utlier's com}>any in .aversion. And docs a mere trilte 
—for everything temporal and eaithly is such—merit being 
the cause for rendering mutually our lives so bitter In every 
w!iy ? f Every reader can put this question to himself. 
/•'mm “ //ours of Mediiatioa, hg Xtchdlte, a (ferman writer. 

The two loftiest cjihnneys in the world are those beltmging 
to Messrs Charles Tennant and Company of Glasgow, and 
Mr James Mnspratt of Newton, Lancashire. That 
Mes.sr8 Tennant and Com^ny is 4.1fi feet, and that of Mt 
Mnspratt 406 feet in height. Tho latter, however, is wider, 
and contains three millions of bricks, being a third mote 
than what is in the former. We believe ebimneys equally 
higii are raising in other ports of the countrj’. 

CHAMBEUS»S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

Thb present, as it will lie perrvivesl, differs incize and Bfipoaranec 
frimi tho previous numbers of tho Journal. The enuso for this 
alteration will ho briefly cxplaltwd. Throughout tho twelve years' 
c.xisteace of tlie work, its large size was tho subject of constant 
complaint, which increased latterly in force, as the Inconvenience 
of such bulky volmnes In a library was more and mote fdt. Wc 
long lesisUd the demand for a change, from a didiko to give tho 
least disturbance to the arrangements of a publication which bad 
experienecd so singular and tmvsrylng a prosix-vity. At length, 
however, when on tho point of completing tlie twelfth volume, we 
concluded that this disinclination on onr part ought not a^ lohgcr 
to stand in the w'ay of the general wish of our readera The pre¬ 
sent ninuber, therefore, the nrst of tho thirteenth volume, has been 
issued in a royal gvo. size, and for convenlciiea bos been entitled 
the./Frit o/a Nne Series. Ily this alteration, tlio Journal wilt fh 
future range with ChamB kns's IsrOBHATtoN voa tm* Psofi,h, 
CvcLOPAiDiA or Enolish LivxaATuan, and I’soi'ai's Eni- 
Tiosa. 

As tho object of this ciiangeis simply what Ims been stated—a 
mere matter of eonvenicnoe, deemcil likely to be agreoahle to otir 
readers, and for that mason possibly favourable to the intewsts of 
the w ofk—we hardluTfoel eallwl upon to make a single further 
remark on the prewmt occasion. It may only be proj^v to say, 
that the Joumsl, in this its new size, eentaing praetedy the same 
quantity of matter as formerly, that every other arrangement 
cimnectM with the work remains unchaniM, and tliot We eontem- . 
Plato eanying It/ai with. If possible, increased iseal and aMriduity, 
as a miscellany of Instruotivo and entertaining reading for all 
eJasses, and os an iustmioont for prarooting tim jiMt eoino of 
popular education. V ,;i 

A General Index for the preceMig iwdve volumes ef ike Jour* 
noMus been prepared, and suur haliad ahKig any odd num¬ 
bers to oomplete sets. ARB R: 0BA|HC&RKA 


.'Oiid'll- 'OiUWMliB.i 
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SUMMER LOITERINGS IN ERANCE. 

]1U>IS TO TALENCAY—8E1.I.ES. 

never shone more brilliantly on the bocage 
and viu^ands of France, than it did on the morning of 
the 8th olAugust, as our voiture, hired for the occasion, 
wended its way along tlic capacious bridge over the 
Loire, toward^a scene of beauty and historical interest 
which I was desirous not to pass unvisited. We were 
now on our way southward, having resolved to make a 
detour from the valley of the Loire to that of the Cher, 
and to return again at a point where fresh objects of 
I .attraction presented themselves. 

I It was not without regret that we bade adieu to Blois : 

kind friends, had rendered our short stay afrreeable, 

; We had intcrcl)#nged thoughts with one who looks 
cbeeringly on man’s social adv.ancement, whose mind is 
not bounded by the mean or trivial circumstances which 
surround it, but looks abroad over naturtfs great com¬ 
mon for subjects whereon to settle. AVhother from 
this extrinsic circumstance, or otherwise, I felt that 
liiois would form a pleasant and convenient resting- 
place for migratory English. True, the streets are, for 
the most part, narrow, ancient, and steep, hut there are 
many good houses in the upfier environs, and also 
many very agreeable resting places on the vine-clad 
slopes which imbosom themselves to the broad river 
breath j and what scene of earthly beauty to com¬ 
pare with that on a calm summer evening, from the 
bosky terrace-like gardens, the moon travelling across 
an azure flrtnamcnt resplendent with stars, and shining 
in glittering ji^ontry on the far-winding Ltnre. The 
rides around Ais ancient city arc also beautiful; not 
open and dusty highways, but generally paths of the 
liest order through patches of forest and orchard, or past 
neat villages, hamlets, gentlemen’s seats, or other tokens 
of a dense and respectable population. The peasantry, 
and humble classes generally, as 1 was informed, arc 
amon|; the most orderly, and therefore most comfort- 
aide in France; their dialect is also better than in 
most other parts, a circumstance readily traceable to 
the' long residence of the court in Touraine, and 
many persons of influence who have country seats 
cm tile Loire and its environs. I cannot easily forget 
the happy aH)earance which a number of villages in 
the neighbourhood of Blois presented on the Sunday 
evening which 1 Bjicnt in this part of the country. 
Nrartly dressed in their somewhat peculiar costumes, 
men, women, and children sat in tmnquil eitjoymcnt at 
the doors of their cotta^, or on ba^s by the wayside, 
under the shade (rf apple trees; while at «w place, on a 
secluded patch of green-sward, a party of youngsters, of 
both sexes, were dancing to the merry stniia of a rustic 
violin. * ^ 

Along one of these Mghwim we were now advancing, 
pur jmtli lay, for a number Of miles, thnmgh a 
fo^tj toto wbiribi, as there was or 

‘tedgo*^w, our eyes wme Awe .to j^etco Cbra^ 
able dlstooe. For mito nd living thing wfefe be 
oeeesioaal eaaton^xkr '«t workVopKIbads, 
or ItemcIW'Of awoodsuc^Mtirying «ihw |p|p%wigs 


to a distant cottage. As the day advanced, the heat 
intolerable; the flics darted in myriads at every 
iicesasiblc part of our unhappy horses; and to save tlicm 
as much as possible from their tormentors, .lean, tlic 
driver, clad them from almost head to hod in boughs of 
vines and other green plants, feived without mercy from 
the adjoining tliickets. Here and there wore large open 
tracts of land from which the corn harvest had lately 
been reaped, while the produce was in the act of being 
driven to the villages on low and ruddy constructed 
w'agons, drawn by bullocks, or horses and mules. In a 
few places the re.apers were still busy ; and here, for the 
first time, I saw in France more than two or three per¬ 
sons at harvest-work in one spot, thus indicating a 
greater than usual scale of farming operations. Wo 
likewise passed, in the course of the day’s journey, 
several flocks of sheep under the charge of shepherete, 
feeding on the herbage they could pick up in the stubble 
fields and on the sides of the highway. They wmre, as 
usual, a long-legged breed, dirty, and lean. In my va¬ 
rious excursions through the country, I have never been 
so fortunate as sec a respectable flock of these animals. 
Judging from what has fallen imder my own notice, I 
should say that the sheep it^ Friftice are reared in small 
flocks, of from a dozen to a score, on the grass bj' the aides 
of the highways. Doubtless, however, there are tracks 
of country in which a superior system pras'oils. 

The villages we passed through were of the us^ (thU 
asjMict, though clean and resplendent under th| i^||ht 
noonday sun. The first nnd last house in 
‘had occasion to remark elsewhere, was marl^' by,a 
small blue painted board inscribed with ^he hi^c of 
the department, the arroiidissemcnt, and the canton, with, 
the number of kilometers to tlie chief lien. Such town 
sign-boards arc common in other continental countries 
besides France. We likewise observed that each vfl- 
lage W’as ^wovided cither with a posta aux letlres, or a boile 
MIX lettres. I tliinkJt will not bo uninterC^ing to say a ‘ 
few words in explanation of the difference between ttose 
two kinds of establishments. 

In france there aie 2846 cantons, c.ach prdvid^wi^th 
a post-office, or jjoste aux lelircs, and in soine-.idglfeppy^ 
tliere are two or three, or more, each of course 
by a keeper or director, the majority of wl^m wm 
females. Tho total number of tliese post-oS^ is 
above 4OO0, and connected with them is g coi^ of 
about 9000 letter-carriers, a number of whom siso atie 
womeji. Li this there is nothing veitiairks^; 
singularity is in the establishment of jUthii^iiHry receivT 
ing boxes, or bodes aux lettres. h** bOthiBg. 

to show di this kind. The MW t^rea is .pimply a 
locked box witli a slit for tlte admhKhm ofletf^ fixed 
%n the gable of a cottage, <m a wtR, or on a post, by the 
wayside. :yiaced in a nithatioB convenient for the 
neighbourhood, it receives' gU Ifitlen brou{^t to it, and 
is cleared regularly of ill 

in his rounds. The jetteri being Hie neitest' 

office, are therft stainped and taxed, aijA^rlh^th dis^.., 
tributed. Th^ l^qs -cost nothidg for ^ahagcmilnt, 
and are a gseat tKMxnnqn^ to'the congtry. . In 
England, e A conVeniehoes could hot he 
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^Oi opei^iigliwly, wlAli is ti misfortune j but onCj at 
WSst, mi#»t reanvc pe shelter of every parochial or 
(listsict school-house i indeed, properly followed out, 
twenty thousand letter-boxes might> on this simple 
plan, iiftscatterpd throughout the hamlets of the ITnited 
Kingdpt*, at the merest trifle of expense, and excite 
prol«to^a jvjst increase of correspondence as well as 
of iC^ue:* 

*Let us now proceed on our iourney. Our voiture has 
reached the valley of the Cher. The country, jvhich 
has latterly been bare tilled land, is now more gret n and 
woody. Sielles, an aged town, placed on the left bank 
of the river, from which it receives the name of Selles- 
sur-Cher, is before us, and is i^>cedily reached by cross¬ 
ing an old stone bridg(i. Having stopped for about an 
hour to rest the horses, during which we lugl an oppor¬ 
tunity of walking along the pleasant banks of t^ie Cher, 
which is licre about tlie size of the Tweed at Coldstream, 
we were again on our journey towards Valencay, a place 
at a few miles’ distance, which it was our object to see, 
returning thence to S(;lles for the night. Valen^ay wc 
reached about three o’closk, on an exceedingly beautiful 
afternoon, and cost us upwards of an hour in the in¬ 
spection. The country liere is still more woody and 
in-egular than ujaiii the Cher; and we can fancy, from 
its patches of oak forest, its long avenues of trees, its 
old walls and mansions, that aristocracy has fur ages 
been the presiding genius of the locidity. As our 
cairiage ascends the small eminence on which the town 
is situated, we feel ussui'ed that we arc approaching the 
house of a great man, for there it stands, a fine old 
chateau of the renaissance period, connnanding a view 
Of the country around. 

This, then, good reader, is the Chate.au do Valcnt^ay, 
a half-castle half-palace, erected principally in the reign 
of that i»alace-buiiding hero, Eramyiis I’reuiicr, from the 
designs of Pliilabert de rOrnie. We alight, walk to the 
arched portal, and are admitted by the concierge to tlie 
court behind, where a projecting wing of the building 
of the era of Louis XIV. is now faiinted out. lieiw ath 
this projocting portion of the building is an open arcade 
with pillars, intended as a promenatie in wet weatber, 
imd'from this^ arcade do wo enter the hall, whence from 
auite to suite of chambers, below a .d above, arc we 
conducted over the whole house. Who resides at Va¬ 
lency, or what is the object in visiting it? 

VaJen^ay oflers one of the best existing specimens of* 
the 4acal chateau, with its terrace-lil:e gardens, ayc- 
nueSjObowei*, and enclosures—Imt only <;xterioily ; *for 
the house is altogether furnished according to the mo¬ 
dern I/VOTch taste. Inferior, however, as respects iii- 
tenisJ antiquity to another chateau which 1 shall after¬ 
ward* de*(^ib^ it is in the present day an object of 
interest, jDrom having been the property and country 
resideii^ of Talleyraiid, and the fSace where he sjamt 
the latter years of his life. Here, also, ns some readers 
will lecedlect, Ecrdinand VII. of Spain was confined 
froralSOS to 1814 by Bohaparte. At the time of our 
visit, Valenjay had no inhabitant, but everything in 
the establishnient was complete, and precisely as Tal- 
Usyrand bad left itL The large salle, to which we were 
first admitted, is elegantly furnished, and decorated 
witli full-length portrait* of royal personages, gifts 
to their late ojmer. ; Ato<tog these are pictures If 
Napoleon, itouis Phdijpp^t ,4^ queen. The mewe 
4 private rooms on the same al»e swne fine 

I toM^ Porteaits of statesmen atod others i these in- 
toi^eatod'as than two other aportraento, likewise on 
PM ground-floor, which had been used as tlie study ami 
of Talleyrand. Everything remained as 
* to receive him. Infroatof a cBair w«fe his 

softish leath®tij khob 
} *;defomed f(w with sted #upp<^ 

'«« kg.. On a teble adj<^ing lay 

Ijandlea 1» lean iroon in 
wild in, the eenbte of the floor was a table 
nw iiWto apparati^ for ♦nting—pens, wa*^ 
of them the size 


of a tea-cup. On a writing book, iJi the midst of this 
array, lay his spectaiJes, tlirough which tlie eyes of their 
owner h^ taken their last look. In the dressing-room 
wore two glass cases placed against the wall, and in 
these were displayed the magnincept laced robes, stars, 
and orders of the ex-minister, or, as one might almost 
call them, the theatrical properties which had for half a 
century figured in tlie shifting dramas of the French 
court. 

On the floor above, we are first led through a long 
gallery with smooth oaken floor, and embellished on the 
side opposite the windows with various portraits of dis¬ 
tinguished members of the 1‘erigord family, some of 
which were of considerable antiquity, the family, during 
the middle ages, having possessed the dignity of sove¬ 
reign counts within their domains. Besides those naint- 
ings, there are numerous prints of crowned hcaos and 
statesmen of the last fifty years. The library, which is 
dispersed in the gallery and in an aiyoiniug apartment, 
is a vast collection of bwks, consisting chiefly of,<MiJietli, 
Latin and modern French authors. Among Bre whole, 
we observed only two or three English woks. How ! 
thoroughly does diflTerenee of language separate coun¬ 
tries distant only a few miles from each mher ! 

We were conducted to a still higher firoor in the cha¬ 
teau, consisting, however, only of private apartments, 
and thence were led to a turret at one of the exterior 
angles of the building, from which we had a charming 
panoramic view of the lieautiful country around, with 
the town of \'alen(,:ay adjoining the palace grounds on 
the east It was now time to leave the place of Talley¬ 
rand's abode while living, and ttH pay a visit to that in 
wiiieh his mortal remains have been Consigned to wait 
the final doom. 

It was market-day when we pushed through tlie crowd¬ 
ed streets of this neat little town. 'Die Place was strewn 
witli vegetable produce ; eountrywonien in their briglit- 
coloured (.ostumes were busy exposing their wares to 
the purchasers ; and over all was seen the cocked hat of a 
gendarme, preserving order by his magisterial presence. 
By the politeness of this functionary—whose friendly 
advances, however, one is never altogether sure about— 
way was made for us across the liace, and we found our¬ 
selves ill a iiiiti'ow tributary street at the further corner. 
Here w.as pointed out to us a plain mansion within a 
bounding wall, as the convent of the Sisters of Mercy, in 
tlie chapel connected with which Talleyrand has found 
a tomb. ^Ye entered the little chapel, ^ich was situ¬ 
ated on the right-hand side of the coflrt iu front; it 
was, appropriately, as silent as deatli; a single uuii, in 
her black attire and white coif, alone knelt in mute and 
diligent devotion before the only altar. It was certainly 
rude to tliink of disturbing such orisons—what plea of 
curiosity could entitle any vagrant fureigner to intrude 
himself on a scene so tranquil and holy? Yet what 
will an assumed plea of necessity not dare or over¬ 
come? The mm must be faced. Ami, after all, there 
needed no great degree d' courage to oddres* her. 8he 
was a meek quiet person; one of those gentle beings k> 
wliom we could imagine all vestige of eaitlily passiuna 
had been extirpated. A whisper of a tow words, in 
vvhicli the fair devotee might gather the almost anti¬ 
cipated sounds— itranyer—tomimu de Talkyrand~rMaeA 
her from her devotional posture. tVithout uttering a 
word in reply, she jnlked out of tlie chapel, but imme¬ 
diately returned \mh a bunch of keys. Where theto 
was any d«g to open, I omild not conjecture; for 
in the walls of the cluipel no ouBet, except by the 
entrance, was visible. <>or doubts on this point were 
soon at an endr Proceeding to a part of tlie floor im¬ 
mediately in front of the altar, the youthful nun with¬ 
drew a piece of carpet, disclosing a wooden trap-door, 
which siie tbfted and removed. A heavy iron dew now 
made its appearance, and the nun applying key to 
the lock; it was ready to be lifted by a ring. As I 
stoopqd dovi^p, and, rmiped upon Idages tois very 
ponderon* iron time, adarx 

below, the scene with *Aladdin and his inhutmui 
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uncle over the cavern of the wonderful lamp came 
across my memory, the present appearance of tilings 
being not, very dissimilar; only that, instead of a magi¬ 
cian, there was a simple-hearted nun with a rosary at 
her girdle; and for AMdin, there was an impertinently 
curious traveller, who, with the partner of his journey, 
had come so far from the banks of the Loire to view a 
few objects of something more than local or temporary 
interest. 

‘ Degeindez, Mmsienr, g’il vous plait,’ said the nun; 
and now looking intently at the dark opening before 
me, I perceived it contained a flight of narrow stone 
steps, down which I cautiously groped my way to a 
depth of perhaps twelve feet, when I found myself on 
ff. stone floor, on which a gleam of light fell from a dis¬ 
tant vpndow. Going forward in the* direction of the 
light, I was led into a chamber partly beneath the altar, 
and to all appearance partly below an open ground be- 
1 chapel; for the light came from a species of 

i^sKyn^nt in the arched roof overhead. The vault, 
when lAad time to examine it, seemed to me about 
twenty f*t square. All was cold, drj^ and silent. And 
! so, said J, as I looked around, and recognised through 

1 the gloom tliu few objects which the place contoined, 

1 this, then, i.s tlie tomb—the domu.i ultima —of the re¬ 
nowned Abbe de I’erigord—the Bishop of Autun— 

, Citizen Talleyrand! Within a niche in the wall oppo- 
i site the entrance is placed a barge dark-coloured stone 
sarcophagus, containing the coffin and remains of the 
great man, as is indicated by .an inscription on its side 
—‘ Jci reposmt leg cetid^es de Charkg Maurice de Peri</nrJ, 
prime de Tatkimind,’ ttc., with the date of his death, 

; May 20, Isas, On the floor on each side of the apart¬ 
ment are ranged several otlier sarcoi)hagi, containing, 

: as is sc!en from similar inscriptions, the remains of mem¬ 
bers of tile I’erigord family; none, however, of any an- 
; ticuity; the whole pbace, indeed, having the air of a 
! modern creation. 

i There was little time to moralise in tlfls place of 
j tombs, fruitful as it wus in associations connected with 

1 modern history; so we left it to a reign of silence which 
i Would not, in all likelihood, be broken till the visit of 

I some equally intrusive tourist. The iron and wooden 
; doors were lowered, the pious nuu meekly resumed her 
■ kneeling attitude, and, dropping a few coins into the 
; fronc at the doorway — an Englishnian being never 
able to divest himself of the idea of paying for his 
fr(;ak—we dttimrted. In the evening, we again saun- 
1 tered along the green hanks of the Cher, in the ncigh- 
' bourhood of Selles, whence we proposed on the morrow 
to pursue our way by Chenaneeaux to Amboisc. 

prosperity depends upon a ple'htifiilVsuppI^of jjixfl 
water, it will appear in Its true light ns a great uAtjonal 
achievement In such a light Was tlio cdmpleUon of 
the Croton Aqueduct regarded by the citizens Of New 
York; and, viewing it through the same medLwn, we 
proceed to lay before our readers wnm 
magnificent undertaking, as gleane^RESuSMOTt ^ng!- 
rican publication devoted to the subject.''' 

Lil'c most modern cities which hare rapidly increased 
in population and importance, New York, so early as 
the end of last century, began to fool the necessity of 
a i)lentiful supply of puaisuid wholesome water. As with 
most modern improvements, too, depending upon the ' 
consent of the many, there wiw a world of preliminary 
palaver‘and delay. In 1774, when the population 
■Mounted only to twenty-two thousand, the necessity 
Hgmi to be folt; in 1799, it was the subject of much 
talk, and even consultation, with engineers; and again, 
in 1822, irfter a lapse of twenty years, a committee ■ 

‘ sat uijon ’ the subject, obtained a survey, drew up a 
report, and had the same approved of. Still, however, 
nothing was done; the hihabitants of New York conti¬ 
nued to drink impregnated waters when they could 
obtain them; when they could not, it is humorously 
supposed they betook themselves to ‘gin-sMng.’ In 
1824, the yellow fever committed fearful ravages; being 
all the more severe, that the inhabitants h,ad not the 
indispensable element of cleanliness to abate its effects. 
This roused the authorities to a keener sense of the 
importance of water; hence 1825 and 1826 are remark¬ 
able for the mimber of speeches, reports, prosiiectuses, 
which the water-question gave birth to. StiU, there 
was no actual movement. In 1831, a new committee 
talked of ‘ more decided steps,’ and besought the muni¬ 
cipal authorities ‘ no longer to satisfy themselves with 
speeches, reports, and surveys, bht actually tj> raise the 
means and strike the spade into the ground’ These, 
it must he confessed, were bold words; but they brohght 
no water. However, a more urgent monitor now ap¬ 
peared ; and in 1832 the plague of cholera ravaged tfSeir 
filthy and unwatered city. This so stirred tlie inha- 
•bitants aud authorities to a sense of their danger, that 
the Latter now set about in absolute earnq|t to ijmedy 
the defect. Surveys and reports were executed anew; 
and after a few more last words and deliberations, the 
work was commenced in reality. In May 1837, the 
spade was struck into the ground; in July 1842, tlie 
waters of the Croton traversed the aqueduct, and in 
October of the sanft year were distributed tlironghont 
the city of New York, whose inhabitants hailed the 
event ‘ with unrestrained enthusiasm and joy!’ 

How this resqlt was accomplisbed; at what cost, and 
with what success, urn shall now endeavour to desena^ 
Tire modes of supplying modern cities with water Are 
either by means of Artesian wells, by pipes wMeh ©oii- 
dnet and distribute some distant spring, or by tile engine 
^imp applied to the water of some livet, if; 
such a source be available. The aqueditet, upon its 
ancient and gigantic scale, is rarely if ever resorted to, 
and herein consists the novelty and interest ofAbhe mode 
adopted by the city of New Yot^ An aqueduct, in its' i 
primitive sense, means simply a water-leader, a Ihmiliar 
instance of*wliich is afford nt in the oommon mill* 
Course. The water is diverted froiOTte nhtural channd 
at the requisite height, sfed tlien Ted Bjjig i® im 
ficinl course t£> ti» point desired. No^^th^s artifteiai 
channel may be idl&ply a ditch, or it may constructed 

THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

On the 14th of October 1842, the city of New York 
held holiday—and well it might; for on that day, for 
the first time ahice its foundation, did its inhabitants 
enjoy the blessings of a cheap, copious, and permanent 
supply of pure water. Hitlierto, tliat essential requi¬ 
site to existence was obtained from pumps and draw- 
wells ; now, it flowed through their streets in the form 
of a fresh and sparkling river, spread out into exten- 
1 sive lakes, gushed forth in every imuaro and park, and 
i disseminated itself in living rills V health and com¬ 
fort to the remotest alley. The lbcogiplishinent of 
such a purpose Was, in truth, a triuniph Worthy of a 
civilised people—a feat more glorious attd enduring 
tlmn the squandering of ten times the aHiount of capitai 
in gunpowder sod bayonete. Those who are accustomed 
to sne«r at ‘ utilitarlahiBin of the age,’ may regard 

the watering of A city as itxnere ordinaty incident, a fit 
enough'toi^ for the BewiqiNi|>ers and sinAll'^talk of a 
week, aod nothing who 

Can .take.':«B proj^essioni and 

who knows how mitoh li^th, OdUifort, And 

-^*' ..^^-'fiv 

* lauitratlons of thfl Croton XqneiueX Br i!. B. ^ 

trnltod States i^iginccr Deparmumt, New York. flts. ! 
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{ ifnfey be oiien or covered; it may of drought, fiiil to furnish a supply greater 
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wiriQ fdoni the sides c^iiills, so as to preserve the proper be carri^ off from this reservoir and the reserv'*^ life 
level' or it #nay be carried straight forward through the city by evaporation, we have still a supply of water : 
Uais and across valleys. The ancient aqueducts of Rome which would be sufficient for one million ca inhabitants 
Were ^e^ly■‘Constructed upon the latter principle, during the space of thirty days (estimating the amount 
teltig tareirf through heights by tunnels, and across necessary for each inhabitant to be twenty gallons for 
'WMaKsunr/'•’^vers upon arches—the arched portion of every twenty-four hours). But p’e may assime the 
the atructure laiginally giving tiie name of ameduct, number of inhabitants at present to be one-third of a 


tiSi ^structure laiginally giving tlie name of aqueduct, number of inhabitants ot present to be one-third of a 
just as the range of bridges which carry a railway across million, and therefore we have a sufficient store of 
a valley are termed a viaduct. The ancient principle w-ater in this fountain reservoir to supply them for the 
was that adopted by New York: the Croton rirer is space of ninefy days, in the emergency before supposed. 


dammed up near its source, its pure and undeflled waters 
are conveyed in a channel of solid masonry through hills 
by tUnUels, over rivers and vallej s by arches or einbank- 


In addition to the quantity in the fountain reservoir, 
ao have sufficient in the reservoirs at the city to supply 
one-third of a million of inhabitants for about twenty- 


mehts; and after a c6urse of forty miles, administers five days, at the rate of supply beft)re-mentiouo4 Thus 
to the health and comfort of four hundrol thousand wo fln^ should such a limit as we have supposed ever ’ 
human beings ! The reasons for adopting tiuf species happen to the supply from the river, tl»e sea^ of 
of structure are obvious: an open canal would have been drought cannot certainly be supposed to continue dur- 


liable to receive innumerable impurities from the wasi Ing the length of time (about four months) that wmUd h 
of the country: a dosed one not only prevents waste bo required for the present population of the-d^nh i 


equalities of the countiy between the source of the 
Crotwi and the city of New York were such, os entirely 
to preclude the idea of a plane or continuous water- 


twonty-seven millions of gallons for every twenty-four 
hours. This would be a si&cient supidyfor one million 


course, and the question to be decided was—whether of inhabitants; and should the-population of the city 
the laying of pipes, or the construction of on aqueduct increase to one million and a half, this supply, together 
after tile plan of the ancients, would be more economical, with the quantity in store, will probaUy tie sufficient 
efficient, and permanent? After due consideration, it during any season of drought. There is, therefore, no 
was decided in favour of the latter: and now for Mr fear in regard to the supply for the present, and should 
!tower’s details. , the time arrive when the city will require more tlmn 


! the time arrive when the city will require more tlmn 
Beginning with the Croton river, we ate informed the present foeilitics afibrd aurhig low ig;ages of tlie 
that its sources are principally in the county of Putnam, river, other streams may be fonnd which can be turned 
at a distance fifty miles from New York. ‘ Iliey into the upper branches of the Croton, or into the aque- 


are mostly springs which in that elevated and uneven i 
country have formed many ponds and lakes, uever-1^1- j 


ing in their supply. There ore aliout twenty of these sons of drought.’ 


duct along its course. Other reeervmrs may also be 
constructed fartlicr up the Croton, to draw ftom iu sea- 


lakes, which cohstituto the sources of the Croton river. Such are the wonderful ra^MlitleB of ■what may be 
and the ag^gate of their surface areas is about three termed tlw ‘ feeders’ of tiie Croton Aquedac^ which is 
thousand eight hundred acres. Prom these sources to calculated to discharge no less than si.Tfy gal~ 

tile motttir the Cit^n, at the licad of Tappan Bay in Iona in twenUf-fimr haun t Some idea of this magnifieent 
tile Hudson, tile distance is about twenty-five miles, supply may be formed from the fact, that tiie 
The country ^ordering upon the Croton is generally consumption of the principal London water companies 
elevated and uneven, not sustaining a dense population, (eight in number) amounts only to twenty-me miiitm 
and cleared sufficientiy to prevent injury to the water ofijaihm. Of the architiwtural structure of the Crotoa 
from decayed vegetable matter. The river has a rapid Aqueduct, it would be impossible to convey any clear i 
descent, and flows over a bed of gravel .and masses of • idea without the aid of sections and diagrama A general i 
broken rock. From these advantages, there is gqod sketch of the undertaking may, however be presented 
reosoif to sufqiose that the water will receive very little As already sta^d, the fountain reservoif fcovecs about 
. jih|nirity from the wash of the country through which four hundred acres, and is formed by a dam tliirty- 
Rows, and tiicreis no doubt tliat the sources furnish eight feet in height, thus creating a source one hundred 


broken rock. From these advantages, there is gqod sketch of the undertaking may, however be presented 
reosoif to sufqiose that the water will receive very little As already sta^d, the fountain reservoif fcovecs about 
. jih|nirity from the wash of the country through which four hundred acres, and is formed by a dam tliirty- 
it Rows, and tiicre is no doubt tliat the sources furnish eight feet in height, thus creating a source one hundred 
ti^ which is peculiarly adapted to all the purposes of and sixty-six feet higher than the city of New York, 
a Jfltge rity. The water is of such uncommon purity, At this dam are slmces or gates for regulating the dis- 


n Jfltge rity. The water is of such uncommon purity, At this dam are slmces or gates for regulating the dis- 
that; in eariier days, the native Indian gave a name to charge of water, and of course Under the superinten* 

__a-*__ JX* - 1 S • . mu* t « . « * M .n 


thw ris«r vriiicli sigTOfied clear teateK? 

Again, as to tiie flow of water into the Croton, the 


dence of a competent manager. The interior of the 
aqueduct is, throughout, of an arched or elliptical form, 


capacity of the ibimtain reservoir, the discharge of the founded upon hydraulic concrete, built of squared stmws* 
aquodttc^ and the sufficiency of supply, we are pre- and finally linro with brick prcjMcred for the purpose: 
sciited with the fellowlug details:—^‘The medium flow In crossing flats tdightiy below the intended leveli it‘^ 
of water in the Croton, where the fountain reservoir is raised upon solid embankments; in crossing vifficyiu# 
formed, exceeds iMly HuHions of gallons in twenty-four rivers, it is supported upon arches; and in passing 


hours, and the mimihum flow, after a long-continued 
drought, is about tw^htyoserea millions of gallons in 
twenty-four hours* dam^ tiie Croton river 


through hills, these arc tunneled, to admit the inltsbn- 
work of the aqueduct Ronds and other tiioroughflttei 
are of course left nnobstructed by tiie erection of bridal 


about thirty-eight flset abovp titodfwri; which was the just as they are in our country when a railway is mid 
snxflsoeof the naturid flow that and down. As the roag^flcence of aqueducts d^ends uport 

am the winter back about Uk miles, filing the foun- tiie height atuj^ number arches requisite to coriy mm 
,rotetrdir. vrhich covert M atea of abotit l&ut hun- across valleys, it may give some idea Cf (hat un^ oon^ 
(||Bd'*rteSi The country forming titcToUey of the riveifc siderati<m,5lten it is stated thatIldricm river is rtrasoed 
I -mfrii as to idve bold shores to ihi* reservoir gene- by fifteen imhei;, seven <tf which are Mto feet imitei 


i ime^jytee there was a gentle Slope or i llnd ei^ht of eighty the greatest hei^ one 
^ w greettiTniear the surface of wdter, edwfa: htindiid add mty feet ftmu ^ fettedati^ to we' top 



rwero* 

i'.thail 
of 1^1 


jftolhat tiie water shouldiiot be<i^ of the malon-work. Tl^It is 
Ind a hrif feet, 'i^e avaflable oa)[u:- cf the hquedUet, but ferite tois bthrir briwes wd em- 
volit down to ttje le:^ Wlieie flteVrator bahknients Of no mean mi^tias^ the dhd con- 
I flow tffi* in the aqhednct, has been eeti- rirtictioil of which ddiOrdw W Amthtoctn ewtiMterinE. 


icto of 

Cretohtoihl 


''Jintik hundi^ miliioAs oF grikiBs. Otedd we No eiieffibdVhitit^ 

<iie"Orofen river will ever, in -any seMos trusr froin tiie foantlla"l 
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resMVoir on the island of New York, a d«- 
tliirty*e!ght miles, except in crossing Harlem 
reach the island, and in passing a deep valley 
island, where iron pipes are used instead of 
masonry, to provide for the pressure consequent upon 
a depression from the regular plane. Thus the course 
of this artificial stream may be said to combine two 
principles—that of the ancient aqueduct, tmd a descent 
and ascent as in ordinary pipes. Should it ever be 
resolved on to remove the tubes from these depres¬ 
sions, and to substitute arcades to maintain tiie regu¬ 
lar inclination of the channel-way, a second tier of 
arches will be required in crossing the Harlem river, 
and a bridge of great elevation to span the ravine on 
tile isknd. 

Haijjng, by the means now described, reached the 
receiving reservoir at the rate of one and a half miles 
an hour, the surface-level, of the water is still one hun- 
nineteen fbet above the level of mean tide, 
is'.it is conducted (a distance of two miles) to 
“" buting reservoir, w'here tlie surface-height 
fails to oik hundred and fifteen feet, tins last being the 
height to\{iiuh the water can be made available in the 
city. Tlie reliving reservoir covers about thirty acres, 
and contains me month’s supply; whilst the distribut¬ 
ing, which is entirely built of stone, is four hundred 
and thirty-six feet square, forty-five feet deep, and con- 
stains twenty millions of galions. This last reservoir 
'may be considered the termination of the Croton Aque¬ 
duct, and is distant iVom the fountain reservoir forty 
and a half miles. The whole cost of the work was 
about 9,000,i00 doilaft; and adding to this the cost of 
pipes, and arranfieinents for distributing the water in 
the city, it will make the total cost of supplying New 
York with water 12,000,000 dollars, or about three mil¬ 
lions sterling. 

t'ommenting on the comforts and blessings of this 
supply of pure water, Mr Tower remarks, ‘ the time 
is not far distant when New York will regard it as a 
timsure whtcli was cheaply purchased, and will proudly 
11 point to tlic noble work which she has acliievcd, not 
only os an example of her munificence, but as an illus¬ 
tration of what art and science can accomplish. Witli 
cleanly streets, and the public parks beautified with 
the fornitains which send forth cooling and refreshing 
vapoure upon the air, the citizens will forget to leave 
tite city dunng Hie warm months of summer; and the 
sea-shore, thb mountain tops, and watering-places, will 
fancy their ifoiluty has faded, since they cease to be 
visited. But htedth i* no less promoted by the internal 
than by tlie external use of water; and it is to be hoped, 
that hut a short period will elapse before free baths 
wiU be provided at tiie public expense for the use of 
the poor, as well as tdm public generally. Daily ablu¬ 
tion should be regarded as necessary as daily fixid or 
sleep. • * The lime contained in the pre^ mus 

wdl-water rendered it inapplicable to the purposes of 
brewing, tanning, washing, bleaching, and many other 
processes in the arts of domestic eieouomy; and, we 
eelteve, the ealmdatlon would not be found extravagant, 
if wo would say that, by the use trf the Croton water, 
KM),000 ddlarg would bo saved to the iulmbitants of 
New York in soap and soda, and an equal amwit in 
tea, and coffee. To tliis may be add^ the superior 
deuiliness of the streets, the dimiDUtimi of danger 
foom fires, and the consequent re^^on of the rates 
of imniranoe t the improvement of Pttl^ health, 
and the cmisbqumit s«ving in medjcihe M phyeidans’ 
fees^teinereare of WomngdiQ^ and the extension 
of the inreiuge poriod of ; working abWty.h^ the 
labouring ojas^ ; and Igstlyr the morel and inteUeotnaV 
advancement of ^. eoiueattenwt upon 
fhe ina^ieuvmnaA l^sidd ponditloai each 
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chased at too dear a rate, even wete'the oxpem 
ing it increased to doable the actigd amount.’ 

Having thus gleaned the above sketch o^ the Crbton 
Aqueduct from Mr Tower’s ‘Hluetrations,’ wliicli form 
a very handsome pictorial volume, We, shall Wfce an 
early opportunity of presenting our readers wJlie some 
account of the acmeducts of the anu i^ta^n gdxfi^iUR to* 
the *defectivc system of watering, sewL«g^n®d 'mi^i- 
lation, which prevails in most of the populous and com¬ 
mercial cities of tlie present day. 

i ___ '■ ■ 

THE HEIRESS. 

A tiIlaoe 

, BY ACNES STRICKLAND.*' 

One of\he prettiest .spots in Woodfield was the old 

t irket garden. It was situated in a warm sunny angle, 
<5l!e three of our bowering lanes met, near the ruins 
of St Edmund’s Abbey. It was unlike any other garden 
of the kind I ever saw; the old mulberry and pear-trees, 
and espalier apples, whose golden fruits migiit have 
tempted wiser nymphs than Atalanta, were evidently 
relics of departed centuries. I think they must have 
been planted by the dainty monks of the adjacent mo¬ 
nastery, or at any rate grafted from their ancient stock, 
for, with all our horticultural improvements, we get no 
such apples now-a-days. Their very name bespoke tlieir 
origin. The Abbot’s Pippin they were called. Tliat 
abbot was a man of taste. I’ll warrant him, from whose 
pet seedling first sprang this spicy family. His name 
is forgotten—his grave is unknown; but these pippins 
arc a perennial monument of his good deeds, in intro? 
during so excellent a stock of apples among the East- 
Anglian orchards. The thyme, tlie fennel, tlio red sage, 
and many a fiaunting marigold, are still to be found iu 
the green lanes near to the mouldering line of broken 
arehes which formed the boundary St Edmund’s 
Abbey, indubitable landmarks of the ancient herbarium 
from which the cowled physicians of the olden time 
concocted the simple mediemes for the village poor, as 
well as for the petty suzerain of the manor. A hardy 
race were both the peasant and his lord those days; 
when liealth might bo extracted from herbs of grace 
and flowers of the field, and none ever received sued a 
thing as an apothecary’s bill to raise their spirits after 
■a long illness. 

The market garden of ’Woodfield, when I first remem¬ 
ber it, was rented by a widow in the declin.2 of lilV, who 
with her grandson occupied a low substantially-built 
cottage, with Elemish gables and ancient carved ease¬ 
ments, which formed the tenement brionging to the 
garden, (kd Aggy Durrant, os she w-os called, was not a 
native of our county, though she had married a Suffolk 
man. Tlie Woodfleid peasants regarded her as a sort 
of foreigner, saying, * She came out of the sliires, and; 
w.as not one of them.’ The Suffolk peasantry have thu 
most singular dlslikO'to the natives of any other county 
than their own; nor will they, if they can possibly avoid 
it, accept a service in any division of England that bews 
the termination of shire. ‘ No, ma'am, I can’kt|tiedc of 
going into the shires,’ is the rcjily of tiiese detwiuinad 
cUngersto native scenes, and oft times to native udseries; 
l»t why the idea of a shire should be.jo di^Eiluasinf to 
aur worthy East-Anglians, I never &uld moke out, 
Attain it is, however, that the Soufh ji^ii arh a pecu¬ 
liar people, having very few affectiona l|iq bestow on. 
Strangers. Old Aggy had lived Jong'eDaag|b>'in that 
pottage to retthiu^tln any vStegUr 

oue would tlm^; but no,' she was among the ' ' 

hut not of them. Her aoeent hetoyed l^iec uqrtihi;^ 
origin; her mamners and euatoms from tbefaria 

' She neither ate hard duntpUngs nor W btutoh* which 

made it idain she eame ou|.of the and was itet 

one of them.’ f “ j , A • . 
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S. The ^sips complaitied that no one kne\y anything 
«!«5ut her, except tli^ she did not manage tier garden 
likCcOther people witli proper straigiit walks and stiuares 
of cabbage^ eciuares of potatoe^i and squares of other 
kinds garden sauce (tlie name by which the Suflblk 
peasantfcSass fegetables, when they speak of them col- 
Ijotiv ely), like people who pretended to get their living 
;ien produce; but she had flower-Jicds 
»d border^, and winding walks, like sarjjents, with 
boweries at the comers, and arches made with climbing 
plants running over strings and bent sticks. Even her 
scarlet-beans and her peas were set out to looK like 
some out'Of-thc-way &acy, all denoting the pride and 
ambition of this strange old.-^oman with her popish 
name. No one, in refiity, liad less of these unpopular 
qualities than poor old Aggy liurrant. tyie was the 
meekest and most benevolent of living crenturo:i. A'ery 
liberal h«dili«mnyworths and pennyworths of small fruit 
#d she dispense to her juvenile customers; and if she 
he^ of a sick person having a craving desire for fruit, 
the fltst gatherings of her strawberries, her cherries, 
or her plums, were freelj" accorded by her, without a 
Eiought of payment. 

Mach as the picturesque arrangement of old Aggy’s 
garden offended the bad taste of some of her invidious 
neighbours, it was always a favourite resort on holidays 
or summer evenings for young persons who wished for 
quiet enjoyment, a pleasant walk, and a cheap feast, or at 
night by a little improving conversation witii the atui- 
dme mistress of tiiis village Eden. Many a spaie hour 
have I i^nt in acquiring a little of Iut practical know¬ 
ledge in floriculture and herh-dog)/, for Aggy was Icarnetl 
j in tlte virtues of plants, from the oak to the houso-Ieek. 
j She Could distil simple waters .and compound rare oint¬ 
ments f<v curing burns, blisters, and chiibiuins, ami 
Concoct draughts for the relief of coughs, colds, and 
many otlicr of the maladies to which the poor were 
subject, and she never made any charges for her simple 
medicines, unless to thasc who could well aflbrd to pay 
her. The squire’s lady mid the young ladies at the liall 
"tfere great customers to Aggy Durrant for licr double 
V JBstllled rMe-p‘ater and elder flower-water, and the apo- 
‘Bmoftry^hiinstaf iirivily purchased her mint-water, and 
MTe her extensive orders for her he.aling ointments, 
’'mihdgh he told every one that ‘ she was a .shocking idd 
qiiaclc, and ought not to be encouraged.’ He was lier 
customer, nevertheless, and never ordered conserve 
■ d#' roses, conserve of hips, or currant-jelly of any one*! 
efiie. , 

Some people fancied Aggy Hurrant must be growing 
rich, as she had so many ways of getting money, but 
iat profits were too small, and her charities too abundant, 
ftw the acquisition of wealth, and all her savings were 
om]floyed In the education of her orphan grandson 
CrecHTge. Till he was twelve yearsmf age, the boy hud 
no oBler iDstructor foot herself, ana it was evident that 
she understoi^ .enough of the rudiments of learning to 
have enal:^ her to keep a preparatory school; but 
Aggy Durrant was of an active turn, gpd preferred her 
miscellaneous eihployments to the sedentary business 
of tuition. Whmi George, to use her expressimi, ‘ got 
beyond her in his learning,’Aggy Durrant astonished 
and offended all her neighbours by actually sending 
ifliiu to a boarding-s^ool kept by a worthy curate ingi 
neighbouring town. As soon as this, feot transpired, 
Aggy had an influx of custoroers-extraordinary, who 
(pame-~it bemg winter-time, when no cheap winter-fruits 
ingeasoD—for pennyworths of radmsh seeds and 
cabbage seeds, and pints of peas and beans, os an excuse 
ihr .ca^hising the old lady on the suUeet of her grand-* 
tore from Wo^field', ana h^^reasons for 
KhooL 

I laconic way of replying to CKMS- 
gbt have baflled tlte most impeiti' 
•cireait •• have jmt 

Mrs-Durrant f’ began the 


‘ Why, that will be a great expense to you?’ 

‘ I fear it will.’ » . ^ 

’ They say you mean to make a parson (ff him* {HfRK 
sued the persevering querist. , 

‘ I cannot mke parsons.’ i,'. . ■■ 

In common with many others, I always flMqpeoted Bie 
widowed Aggy had seen Ixstter days. 1 told 

her so. She turned her mild eyes exprdjlhwv upon 
me, and replied with impressive brevity, ‘J havw ■ 

As I was not actuated by the intrinsio s|dxit of vub 
gar curiosity, whidi led our Woodfldd^'goMps to pry 
into the affairs of their neighbours, i>o otWr 

comment upon this rejoinder than a look indicative of 
the interest I had always taken in A^yllurrant, from 
the days when I used to coax our mirse to let ns 
spend our haif-hpliday p«mies in buyi^ Stwwberrie#' 
or cherries from her garden. Not bdi Emt d‘e had 
strawberries, cherries, and all other fruits in tlmir sea¬ 
son in our own garden almost W /iilfuaj; but we did not 
think our fruit half so delicious as that wUch 
gathered for us, and it was such a treat to in her 
jessamine bower to eat it, and to look ather fliwers and 
learn all their names, and whether they Verqro be pro¬ 
pagated from seeds or slips, and how to'inake ftoral 
pyramids by training major convolvohVtos up strings 
pegged in a circle, and then all knotted together to a 
tali lath in a central point 

Tears passed away, leading us from infancy to child* 
hood, and from youth to maturity; but though time had 
wrought so manifestly with us, we iXTCcivefl no parti¬ 
cular change in Aggy and her garden, bbo had never 
altered the fashion of her garb—tlie garb ofvddowhood— 
though sometitnes, when she attended “her customers in 
the garden, she now covered her closely-drawn cap with 
a black hood on chilly March days, an indication that 
she began to shrink from the sharp cast winds; but lier 
figure was unlwnt, and she wiw always to be seen on 
Sundays in lier accustomed seat in tlie village church, 
with her .substantially bound book of common-prayer 
and bible, botJi of a venerable appearance, and dignified 
with silver clasps. I.ikc Aggy Durrant, tltey too bod 
.s<‘en bettor days, and like her they did not appear older 
tlian when lirst I remembered them. It was in tlte 
widow’s grandson that the only remarkable change had 
taken iilacc. The curly-headed sehoollioy had become 
a sedate and somewhat sentimental student. Aggy la¬ 
mented tliat she could not send him to ^allege; not 
that she iireathed such a word to her eveiy-day cus¬ 
tomers, who would have laughed the idflsrto scorn, slic 
only wliispcred the regret to me, ‘ that |he had not made 
an effort in tlic first instance to get him into some puhlio 
scliool, where lie might have earned a scliolarslup.’ 

‘ J’erhaiis,’ said she, ‘ I have been too proud,in dread¬ 
ing to encoimter a denial, yet for his sake, I onght to 
have aiiplied to my kinswoman; she could have got 
George a presentation if she had pleased.’ 

' Can she not now stand bis friend in aUowuig him a 
maintenance at college?’ asked 1. 

‘ Ay,’ rejoined Aggy, ‘ if she please, but I do not foel 
disposed to ask favours of those who scorn me.’ 

The widow drew her hand over her eyes, and remained 
for some minutes in deep but silent communings with 
her own soul, and then, after a long pause, she said, 

‘ No one can be competent to offer counsel in this mat¬ 
ter who is not acquainted witii tlie real ciroamstances 
of the case, and thejA is no reason why I should conceal 
them from a true Sfleod. In my early life I was one of 
those unfortunate individuds who have no settled sta¬ 
tion or pkee in society. Left an orphan «t so tender 
an age, that I scaredy have any remembrance of my 
parents, I was l^ught up in the nursery of a prdod 
and wealthy foroily, to wboni I was. It seems, diatentty 
related, bat nev^ ntoueswiie then as an 

object of ciuuaty. I wm w|uit is (Mp k de¬ 
pendent; that, is to say,: a Servant vrpges-toi 

mustoto with sR toe arthlidill'WiH^tMiiiwi^^ 
'toiriiia'todiir'Vdtoflttt «ffv.|ll^iDg 

I was toe toidly 
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to^xer own. Like lie^ she has been a widow for up- 
■#mto of twenty yeaja, and might assist my youthful 
dosclhdant if she would, but my experience Of her 
liau^fy tmd capricious disposition in early life has 
hitheito* yithheli me from applying to her.’ 

rrefirosented to the venerable widow the possibility 
of adugi^A^p^e iaij^eBts of her grandson with a power¬ 
ful*® Sure, I-;?!!? tvas at present unconscious of hisbx- 
istence. That consideration prevailed with her; the 
letter was written to the Honourable Mrs Bt Maury, and 
posted; but no answer was vouchsafed. Aggy Dirrront 
expressed neither surprise nor disappointment; she knew 
the notiare of her she liad add jessed too well to expect 
any favourable re^t; and aftcr^ii fortnight of anxious 
hoi)e and fear on the pal't of the young student had worn 
away, she took him by the hand, and repeated the words 
of the poet Gay— 

I Wero I to ciirso t)ic man I hntu, 

I Attendance and dependence be fate. 

I 

George Washed deeply, and his grandmotlier con¬ 
tinued, ‘ You will never 'find your way to college by 
watching the postman, ray boy.’ 

‘Then I must seek some other path to reach that 
goal,’ replied George. 

A few days after this conversation, George Durrant 
obtained an engagement as tutor to a baronet's son, 
whom he was to accompany to Eton. Old Aggy con¬ 
sidered tliis engagement as a stepping-stone to learned 
fame and honourable independence. Slie preserved her 
usual qmet course of active useful fxioupation. Sfie 
reared her cabbages, her peas, and caulitinwers, as usual; 
retailed her strawberries, her cherries, her pipjuns, and 
pears in their season; she mentioned the name of her 
haughty kinswoman no more j and if slie tlionght of 
• her, it was only with a feeling of satisfaction, tliat 
George Durrant was in a fair way of obtaining a scho¬ 
larship at Oxford by his own honom-aWe e-xertions. 
Several terms at F.ton passed before George was able 
to spend a vacation wifcli his aged relative; and then he 
oame full of joy. The wish of botli tlieir h'farts was 
accotpplijhed—he was to accompany his pupil to Ox- 
fbid. Old Aggy now began to busy herself in jxrepar- 
ing linen and other necessaries for bis use at college. 
Smne of her purchases at the neighbouring town were 
wrapped up in an old Morning I’ost, and, as she un- 
fulde<l it, lier eye was attracted by a ftuniliar name, and ■ 
she read, ‘ Died, on the 28th of May, at Wendover Ha|i, 
■Yorksfiirc, afier a short illness, Wendover St Maury, 
Beq., the grauoson and latest descendant of the Honour¬ 
able Leonora St Maury, the oidy daughter of the late 
Loiad Wendover. It is said that tlie numerous estates 
of this ancient family will be inherited by a distant 
relatton in humble life.’ 

Aggy Dnnnnt glanced at the grdCbful figure and in¬ 
genuous cOButenance of the last scion of the haughty 
lino of her maternal ancestry with a trembling feeling 
of deUght, as the stately old hifil, in all its solemn gran¬ 
deur, and the widely-extended domains of Wendover, 
returned to her memory; but she spoke not to him of 
the change in his pEpSpbets, for she knew tire vanity of 
ycmtl), and tlie deceshfiUness of the human heart, and 
dreaded lest tire an^dpattoi of his future greatness 
should have an ipjotious efibet on his charat'ter. H^ 
went to Oxford, and retunjeid *M> more 'to Woodfleld till 
he had taken his degrea 0^ Ai»y was a proud and 
hB{q|w woman on the mUowii:^ when she entered 

^pnr Uttle*church leaning on tho aim of the youthful 
'lelor of arts. The mother of C^ndWolrey never , 

_graltter satisfactio^n the aeadendc hououra of her 

leaUbiOd boy, than (^Aggy did bn this OGcakon. 

Uiat 'Week a sealed with Ifiaek arrlved . at the 
Woodfidd postjj|Bi(?, directed to Mrs Agnes B^ant 
pSp* 0^^ pale as she exteii^ her 

hani ia^eeM it '^^It lit to announce As* debthr-tlie 

.daa^#lha U of Wendovn Halit’ site said aa!*^ 
swl. 8he,;Was mistJdtens it Was froth tie 
^ fi jnequlidog her immediate presence at Wen* ■ 


dover Hall with her grandson, and inclosing a L60 iioto 
for the expenses of their journey, which tlie Honourable 
Mrs St Maury requested might be respectaWy^ p«- 
formed. 

The gossips of tlio village had almost given over won-' 
dering at the unaccountable proceedings of old Aggy 
Durrant; though they continued to cabal together wbeii 
they met at the town well, and other places of public 
controversy, at her unreasonable conduct in persisting 
in bringing up her grandson for a gentleman; ‘and the 
worst of it was,’ some of them said, ‘that he had ao- 
tually been taken for a gentleman hy the whole village 
before they traced him to old Aggy’s cottage, and then 
iwople guessed who he was.’ But even th(^ praise¬ 
worthy members of the community who attended to,, 
their own business rather than to the doings of„ their 
neighbours, were filled with surprise one day on seeing 
a post-chaise drive up to old Aggy Durriint’s door. At 
first it was supposed to contain some gentleman orjady^ I 
who came to purchase choice plants or roots 
But no—it w'.as ‘the Scrapton Angel post-sWty,’ ami 
had certainly been ordered for the said Aggy’s lA. Aggy 
herself appeared, clad in the unwonted grgf%enT of a 
new black silk cloak and bonnet, trimma?''%itlt crape. 
She was attended by her grandson, the yOTng Oxonian, 
who, with an animated countenance, assisted her to 
enter the vehicle, tlien springing in after her, took his 
scat by licr side. Tlie Scrapton Angel post-b<»y cracked 
his whip, and the re.il po-sfim/ with its freight rattled np 
the turnpike-road, with all the Woodfield imps scam¬ 
pering after it, in hopes of catching a stolen ride bciiind. 

‘ It was very evident that old Ag^lburraift was some¬ 
body after all, and had gone Iwick into fiic shires ag.iin,’ 
tlicneiglihours said, as they gazed at the cloud of dust 
by which the progress of the Scrapton Angel post- 
chaise might be traced for a quarter of a mite on the 
turnpike road. 

In due time the travellers arrived in Yorkshire ; 
and at tlie lust stage, they found the Honourable Mrs 
St Maurj-’s carriage and four, with two but-ridera, 

M ailing to convey them to Wendover Hall. I will 
not describe the mingled feelings with which the eyes 
of the wi'hxw of William Durrant overflowed as she. 
raised them to the once familiar home of her childhqodi 
and memory brought back the rainlaiw lights ami 
shades of years long past away. Her reverie was, bow- 
•ever, interrupted by an immcfliate summons to the pre¬ 
sence of the lady of the ball lainning on the arm of 
ber grandson, she followed the scrvanlTTb the State 
saloon. In the anto-rooni through whleh tj^ey passed, 
all the servants and tenantry of the Wendover estates 
were assembled, who siduted them with profouml bbeis- 
nnoi! as they proceeded to tjie saloon, at the upper end 
of which, cliid in the deepest mourning, and supported 
by pillows, sat the fast fading Leonora St Maury, re¬ 
posing, as it were, on the awful threshtdd of that new 
and untried state of existence to which she was nqiidly 
passing. 

When her visitors were announced, she arose from 
her crimson velvet fauieuil, and taking the weepli|| 
Aggy by the band, saluted her by the name of ‘ Cousih 
Agnes;’ and leading her into the ante-room, she pre¬ 
sented her to the assembled tenants and dependents as 
the heiress of Wendover Hall, and their future latly. 

‘ My time hero is short,' she addetl; ' 1 have survived 
my hut descendant j^d when I am gone, the law of 
entail will vest Hie fecessten to the land of Wendover 
in the Mrson df my cbosin, Agnes Jlarrsnt. widow. Hie 
, granddaughter ana re^tonteHjre toy fktlier, the Ikto 
Lord WendoW^ only htoHer, Honourable JosaHn 
’Wendover. Ihe heiresi of the liHi bkd lieter heard to 
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a sDitable education to tlie heir of their ancient, house.' 
And old Aggy has lived to see the boy for whose sup¬ 
port she had tilled the market garden of Woodfield 
called to the House of Peers by the style and title of 
Lord Wendover, of Wendover. 


‘FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING’ FOR 1844. 

This has always been one of the most respectable of 
the annuals, and it seems destined to be amongst the 
latest survivors of the class. The volume for this year 
—much larger than.it used to be a few years ago—pos¬ 
sesses all that elegance of pictorial embellishment, typo- 
jgraphy, and external decoration, which fits the annual 
^or a Christraas present; and, whatAje are moreinte- 
restetf in, the literary matter is generally good-—for 
which the names of Mr Procter, Mrs Hiill, Mr Lcitch 

S Iis8«Toulmin, are, indeed, a pretty fair 

(iiper on the Bonkah, or dandy of India, 
lew, which contains some remarks that 
ring from a mind of a more philosopliieal 
lerally found in tlic ranks of light litera- 
in some i»rts of India,’ says Captain 
Beliew, ‘and in otlrer countries of Asia, particularly 
among the Mohammedans, appears to be much in the 
same state of advancement in most respects at present 
as was that of our own country in the days of Harry 
VIII., or of the miscalled “ good Queen Bess,” when my 
“grave I.«ord Keeper led the brawls.” Masques and 
mummeries «lelighted»tbe full-grown babies of the age, 
and “ fiiyrc savages covered with ivy” spouted nauseous 
flatteries by the hour to kings and queens—when, truly, 
“ who poppe'ed the highest was surest to pleasewhen 
men of the greatest minds, crushed by the dread of 
irrcMStible power, licked the dust wdiich tyrants trode: 
when heads rolled for words lightly sjKjken, and fire and 
fitgot were the “ sovercign’st thing on earth ” for non¬ 
conformists whI the Cure of error; an age in which men 
were always either playing the fwl or playing the devil, 
and yet, strange to say, amidst whose moral twilight 
arose those two great burning and shining lights—a 
Siiakspcnro and a Bacon. 

War pageantry, Costly luabiliments, splendid attire— 
all that dazzles the eye—8U|>erBtition—childishness— 
sycopliancj—astrology—puerile conceits—inflated lan¬ 
guage—a vitiated taste, and n great esteem for wisdom 
and learning, witli very imperfect notions of both, tron- 
stitute in so many w'ords the iirorainent marks of their 
stage of pro^sision. In the mail-clad Indian chieftain, 
armed in proof from top to toe, on his barbed steed, 
snorting and caracoling, as if proud of his burden and 
of his glittering housings, I have sometimes fancied 
myself Inking on a Marmion dr a Surrey, or perhaps 
some fiery Hotspur ot an earlier age. When accom¬ 
panying the Tliakoor, or vUlage lord of Kajasthmi or 
Bumtelkund, with hawk and hound, on his sporting 
excursionB in his runinaha or preserves, or, seated in 
his castle or barrcc, amongst his retoiuers, his family 
pKests, and l»ii minstrels, the feudal baron or wealthy 
franklin has risen to my mcntol view. In the gray- 
bearded ministers of kings and princes, with their wise 
saws, sage counsels, unworthy flatteries, and excessive 
deference for legal power, I have fanci^ that I looked 
upon tiie exact prototypes (savinaa slight diftbrcncc of 
hue) pf the Burleighs, the Mores, iM the CromAvells of 
yon. Conversing with the mooUans a»d holy men, I 
We thdu^t that I recognised the reasonings and exact 
coostitutipi) of mind chuacteristic of our Cranmers, 
Jewels, arid EatimcTS, or the sapient Amue himself. 1 
have imW the jester crack his jokes in the 

irnsraaoe pf the inince, where others were respectfully 
■ileiit : end hi many a dUaripated fonpe Mohammedan 
honlaH), Uspiag hi* RindUeaMf^ Quetalm wmnan’s Ian- 
smgek.'la^ hsa^hed that I saw a .^r FteiMde Shofton, 
w whpf siMltso ■wiee|aiimd''i^d so 

wo# tut grietW wmoyauix 


of the choleric Hotspur. Smularstates of mental proyreas y 
produce similar fruity which are modified by rdi#ip. 
and climate. Wliat is thp Durgalhof the Peer* but,^e 
tomb of the saint? who can fkll to perceive the palmer 
in the hndji or ihlgrim journeying to Mecca, and in the 
rooollah or falceer and his rosary tlie'hionkwnd |li8 
beads ? The same insecurity (f life and the same bSr- 
bark magnificence prevail in the East as sd tv?;^t!9egpcd 
in the West. Ghiefs and their feudal tdiaiitts abound, 
whilst a country studded with castles and steonghoMs 
betokens a U'eak executive: in a land where each petty 
chief ffids defiance to his liege lord, the blessing of iwder 
must unknown; and these things bring Euro^;of 
the middle ages, with^eme few points of diflfereniiOt 
most forcibly to the observant mind.’ ■ y 

As a pleasant contrast to the :rbove, wc add a snatcdi. 
of hunitmr from the pen of Miss Camilla Tuulrain:—; r 


‘.I .-at down to rest on an old tombstone, 

'Ry gross and wild-flowors aU overtfrowii, 

Slut through wild^ilowors uiid 1 was ablo to scon 
The kifcnd it boro, which thus bc^an: 

“ I/i mftnori/ of a 
Thejop and solai'e ofui)/ H/e, 

ThiM stone U raised hp him who noWt 
Lonijinff, himself awails die blow 
WJwn d4\aih shall kindlit laif him low j 
J^or so emel to divide., 

Alone emi pliwe us side bp side. 

Also in memorp rt/”—was underneath ; 

Hut hero the weeds had formed a sort of wreath, 
that I could not sec 
The villa;^^ Itoesy; 

Although 1 knew it then 
Turned to that “ best of 
ITimsolf, who doubtless followed to tlie grave 
The lost and loved his anguish could not save { 

1 should have said 
That at the head, 

Where was recounlt^ this sad tale, 

A stoo]>ing iiguro seemed to wail. 

And with one wing W’’as clearly tr>'>ng 
(A stony wdng not meant for llytngl 
To wipe away the stony teart* 

That, after hve-and-tliirty yxAtH 
(So from tlie battered date appiiiars), 

Still eoiiriMK:! adown the stony chocks, 

>V'luise‘ many w'eRtlier-bentcn streaks, 

Ncighboiirofl too by a broken nose, 

And loss of fingers and of toes, 

]*roelaim(*d that either rude old Time, 

Or Slniubcrwcirs ungonial clime, 

Ihid kIiowu but small rijwiMKrt to ono 
Vlio through All trials still wept on. 

Mine w'ns a kind of waking dream; 

And while I pondert'd, there did seem 
A sort of radiance to gleam, 

Which 1 could plainly trace. 

As it did quickly ehaso 
From the stone {Uigcl's face 
All signs of wo; 

While there did grow, 

Curling Kp the while, 

A incBt indubitable smile; 

And but a minute after, 

Witl) smothered langhter, 

The bniiKC4l and broken thing, 

Still A^stlng on one wing, 

Bade me hi voice, tliough low yot tlonr, 

To texu* away tlie wectls that grew near: 

Murmuring tho while, ** Ah J when she firet lay 

lie used to come and water with a tear 

The earth tliat coverwl her—even m© !\e’d grasp. 

And wrtmtlis of flowers around mo clasp; 

Ho ftiW he envied ino, that I should ever be, , 

Kear the nad home of his dear Cxnily : 

Yet somehow, after a few weeks wm gone. 

Ho used to leave me very much alsakfqi 
The flowers he twined around 
’Were fadf'tl quite before hOvl^: 

And soon !io made his Uur between, « 

Till for throe months at ovMlKhdlw 

But wnen at last hooMg^lilhliiiiiiw shed* 

Upon hU 

And Ob! the next 

IdMnotkfmwhhttteWiim \ 

Sables were doMs t»d lo<^od'^gay-^ 

l8hotadohwm,tehelypd^ ’ 

V™"- '■ . ..-,.r -rrrr-r- 

iSl&bwPf-flis M<A«qiipsdaa saint. 
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To church npim hi» icond bridal day!" 

‘ I hiiarted as 1 toro'away 

Tlic grass and wlldsflowcrs that had grown 
« Cluuddika arouud'tho lettered stone. 

And thus I road— 

** In wmox'n o/deur JanCi 
of Watier JUaixef 
* Go on,” tlie stony figure said; 

indignant, half in dread, 

^Vtunufi tomjiiierce work again, 

And grass and wild-flowers tore aihain, 

Till there appeared another name. 

And to the tim'd— third —wife I caTue I 

Tfow, though no doubt it would 1 ki u itticr, f 

And look on paper for the prettier, / 

To rail against false fleUlo man 
(Who mip has boon “ siC.ee the world began !) 

It seems to me n liapjjy tbouj^ht, 

A ray of Heaven’s nierey eaught. 

That Time—abuse him ni? will— 

Has jKjwoT to fiooihe our H*rro\Yt. .still ; 

And though tJie living ino.v not iill 
Qiiite up the V(ud the a< hiiig heart 
Fools when tJie loved one doth dejtart, 

It is a happy diKpensiritlon 

That they shouhl make jioim compensation !* 


! TITLES O ir H O N O U K. 

Among barbarous nations there are no faniil^v names. 
Men arc known by titles of lionour, by titles of tlis- 
{fraoe, or by titles given to them on aecont)t of some 
individual cxuality. A brave man will be called the lion, 
a ferocious one the tiger. Others are named after a 
signal act of their lives, or from some jHiculiaiity of 
personal ap])e,arancc; such as the slaver-of-three-bear.s, 
the taker-of-so*many-sealps, or straigfit limbs, long nose, 
and so on. Some of these—osiHicially such as express 
approbation or esteem—arc worn as proudly by their 
savage owner.., us that of duke or marquis is by 
European nobles. They eunft-r a distiiietion wliieli 
begets respect and deference umongst th.e tribes, and 
individuals so distinguished obtain the places of honoiir 
at feasts; they are the leaders in battle. It is nearly 
the same in modern eifilised life : titlei! personages are 
much sought after and feted hy the tribes of mitltled ; 
and Are, inorwver, the leaders of fashion. The only 
difTercncc betw^eeii the savage and .ivilised titles of 
hoi)our is, that in the former case they can only U: 
obtained by deeds: they must be earned; which is not 
always the ease with modern distinctions. 

In the social and ijoliticid systems of modern nations, 
all titles of honour originally Uxjk their rise from official 
employment/; hut in nniny ea-sos the duties have been 
abandoned, while the titles, which they at first con¬ 
ferred, are retained. This is the case with the five 
orders of British peerage, and with the baronetcy and 
knightage. Amongst us, a duke, marquis, carl, viscount, 
baron, baronet, knight, have at t|je present time no 
official duties to di«jnarge in consequence of their titles. 
It is not so, however, in some parts of Germany, and 
amongst the nations of the East. Tlie highest of 
all titles—that of king or ruler—on th.e contrary, has 
never been merely honorary; the responsible duties 
of government having always been coupled with it. 
As might be expected, tiie most extravagant super¬ 
latives w hieli language couid supply have been added 
to the honon\rj'designation of the supreme ruler; espo^ 
cially in oriental, countries, where the poetical figure 
of hyperbole flourishes in the. greatest excess. The 
most powerful of all monarchs is tlwtemperor of China; 
hii subjerts lielieve him to be Heaven’s sole vicegerent 
^upon earth; lienee bis titles are the ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
rand ‘'IJpn 'nionsarid Yj^ars.’ This is somewhat akin 
^ to our own legal axion^that the king »«!«■ dies ; which 
« neverthelesl tra^ the inere dignity. In an official 
oooument rcoAived^ the governor of Beng.al from the 
generM of tliyShlnese forces, the emperor is styled 
‘ the nomg oflflih in^rial race, the Aun of tlw flima-: 
pent theT^plendent gem in the cTOWh and 

thro^ Uhinese territories.’ His imperial itigh- 
tm U nfllfflupposed to. possess tliesc'distinctiona upon 


groundless pretensions for he claims to he brother of 
the sun, cousin-german to the moon, and professes to be 
connected by ties trf relationship to every one of the 
stars, In short, the emperor is considered the concen¬ 
trated essence of.all worldly distinction ; in other words, 

‘ the sun of the firmament of honour;’ for, besides 
him, there is no aristocracy in China—no strictly hono¬ 
rary titles but those ho monoiwlises. Every dignity 
must be gained by learning and merit; and there are 
no titles whatever, except his own, which have not 
their official duties. There is no hereditary nobility in 
China. 

The titles claimed by the Shah of Persia are not 
less extravagant than those of tlie Chinese monarch. 
In a treaty concluded with Sir John Malcolm in behalf 
of the British government, he calls himself ‘ the high'i 
king, the king of the universe, the phenix of goSd for¬ 
tune, the eminence of never-fading prosi>crity, the king 
powerful as Alexander, who has up equal among the 
princes exalted to majesty by the heavens in 
a shade from the shade of the most high, .^prince 
before whom tlie sun is concealedand a wicty of 
oUier outrageous siinilitudes, wdiich it would/je tedious 
to recite. Ills subordinate offlcxirs imitat^iim in this 
rcsjiect. The governor of Shiraz, for in/iance, adds to 
his official designations the following savoury simili¬ 
tudes :—'I’iie flower of courtesy, tlie nutmeg of eonsola- 
tion, ;in(l the rose of delight.—Some of the titles as¬ 
sumed by tbc sultan of Turkey consist of high-flown 
comparisons with the Deity, which .are carried to the 
point of hlaspheiny. He, as well a.s the Chinese emiiero,", 
claims a near relationsliip to tlift sun and moon. lie 
declares liinisrif to Ih‘, moreover, -the disj»o.“ev of 
crowns,' although during the present century ho has 
hiul enough :ulo—honest man—to keep hi.': own on his 
hefid. 

Russia unites A.sia with Europe, and we naturally 
pass to a oonsideratiou of the autoemt who styles him¬ 
self ‘Enipcnir of .all the Russias.’ This, however, is a. 
j modern apjicllation, that of czar (kaiser)—the Slavonic 
for ‘ king’— having been always given to him from the 
I curliest timi's.* Most Eiiroiwan rulers are king,, (from 
tlie Teuhiiii • word a/tiinij, signifying either knowkuigo 
— from wlueli we get ‘ken’—or potentiidity, giving us 
tlie auxiliary verb ‘can’): some, however, assume to 
bo emperors, from the Roman impi'rattir .— The kings 
of Spiiin were formtu'ly so cncmntiered pith titles, 
that in 1Phillip III. ordained that ho should be 
termed simjily, rl raj, vnestro xenur —'•the king, our 
lord.’ Indeed Sjiain may lie considered the hot-bed 
of nnnieaniiig and ignoble titles, tliough tlieVe are some 
persons of good and ancient family who have titles of 
real honour. The king of Sjiaiii is called his Catholic 
Majesty ; the higher nobility are counts, and, as with 
us, marquises and dukes. The prctcedence of persons 
holding these distinidions, as to who shall rank next 
after tlie jirincts of the bliaid, is settled by the king. 
This .selc(;t few have the privilege of being covered in 
the royal presence, and arc styled illustrious, and ad¬ 
dressed, like the pope, with ‘your Eminenw.’ TIk» 
inferior nobility of Spain call themselves cavalleros 
(knights) and hidalgos (gentlemen). Most of tlie nobles 
arc on grand occasions covered with orders and other 
insignia. These are so cheap in many parts of the 
continent, that persons of very indiflerctit reputation 
often obtain t}icm;^icncc the SpOnisk proverb, that 
‘formerly rogues ^re hung on crosses; now msses 
are hung on rogues.’ It frequently happeiiied in former 
^times, that, from the pecmliar Spanish law of tenure, 
many small (.states descended to the same indivi^al, 
tie narae.s of which the owner added to his pwti;. Illus¬ 
trative of this, there is a story in the Spanish jriit- 
books of a benighte'l grandee who knocked at» 

-^-^---- A„i. _ 

> * Skmin etyniol«si«itR tract! the word o*w to ‘ 0»«ar,’ of wJilwi 
th^ aflim it t«facacoiTB|ititmi bnttoeniverfC isUiefiait! C»s*«r 
t;i the lAtloiaed fonn cl kaJicr or ozair. Ihte. 

a natire«tjrinnlipiit,>»ys thatkalyer, fitajierator, or mote etrlotljr 
• watcher,' R a word aekneWtedged lad used byali aaoient disloets. 
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inn, and when aslced, as usual, quiin es ?—‘who is the title—was Eiward the BlaSk Prince,, created Dukfe 
■ tliere?’ replied, ‘ Pon Diego de klendosa, Siloa Ribera, of Cornwall; a titulary honour, Which ever since has 
(.TiAman Pimentel, Osorio Ponce de l/jon Zuniga, Acuna belonged to the king’s eldest son during the life of liisr 
Telle* y Giron, Bandoval y Roxas, Velasco Man.’ ‘In parent; so that he is colled in heraldic parlance* dax 
that case,’ interrupted the landlord, shutting his win- nau^s, or a horn duke. After him there were many 
dow, ‘ go your way; I have not room for half of yon.’ duces creati, or dukes who were createdWo sucl^manner 
4 great many titular distinctions in Spain have been that their titles should descend to posterity. Rut in 
levelled by the succession of revolutionary shocks which 1572, during tlie reign of Elizabeth, the dignify be- 
tiiat unfortunate country has sustained within the last came extinct. Half a century afterwards)* it w'ai? ix'- 
forty years. newtd by Janies, wlio created his favourite George Vil- 

The Germans cling to all sorts of titles with the most liers Duke of Buckingham. The sons of peers in Great 
Wcnacious fondness, and often assume tliem witliout«ny Britain and Ireland have not fornvally any noble rank; 
right to do so. Many of the genuine titles arc pur-, but b\courtesy the eldest son always licars the second 


chased; some persons.buying land to which a title is an¬ 
nexed. This venality even exceeds what it did in 


^France under her most corrupt riaime. 
coninfOn honorary appellation is Geheimrath, or privy 
councillor; but few are really entitled to assntne it; 
insomuch tliat those who are, put n-wc after the dosig- 
nSc)^ Every pierson is very sensitive about Iwing pro- 
' ’| perly^dressed. To accost a gentleman, as in .England, 
1 with sir (mein lierr), is almost an insult; it is ncMssary 


title of the family, if th^re lie one, while the younger 
sons receive the apiicllation of lords, if the paternal rank 


The most he not under that of an earl. The second order is that 


. ot^his I 
;h,’^^ere 
.■,ct is »1 


I architect is »>banratl 


ation is Geheimrath, or privy of mar^ui#, connected with which was once the duty of 

really entitled to assnrne it; guiirding the frontiers or limits of the kingiloin, called 

lO are, put true after the dosig- iMjrclies, from the T(!utonic w'ord nwrdie. Thc-VKTSons 

very sensitive about being pro- ^vno had tliis command were called ‘ lords marches,’or 

ost a gentleman, as in .England, niarciucs.scs. The office was legally' aholislied by Henry 

Jmost an insult; it is ncMssary VII1., after it had long fallen into disuetude ; but the 

I to find oi^his office or profession. The commonest title title rcmahied. A marquis is«addrcssed as ‘ most iiohlc,’ 

I is ‘rath,’Tl^re being a rath for every profes.sion. An but more in conformity with her.ald’s authority, as‘must 

an advocate justizratli; and a honourable.’ Gfall honorary distinctions, none i.s so 


person with no profession at all contrives to be made a j ancient as tliat of earl. derive it from the Saxon 
hofralh (ceurt councillor), an unmeaning designation, 1 wmrd carl, which means elder, and it is a little stort- 
mostly given to those who are never in a situation to | ling to Ihid that two such <iissiniilar dignities as earl 
give advice at court. 'I'lie title of professor is also mucli ! and aldenuau have a common origin ; hut so it upiicars; 
abused. It is far safer in Germany to attribute a rank j for the Sa.xon carls were called caldomcn, otherwise 
greater than the )>erson addrc.ssed is entitled to, tlian i seniors or senators; and it would appear tliat, liesidcs 
to fall bengath tlie.mark. Hence an Enghsiiman is ! assisting in the general government, as is implied by 


often surprisedHiy hearing himself called Mr Count i this de.signation, tlicy were also sc/oVcwick, or custodiers 
(Herr Grail'), or Eur Gradoh (Your Grace). ‘ Every I of divisions of siiires. After tln^ A’orm.an conquest, these 
mail who holds an.v public offiic,’ says liiisscU in hi.s ! functionarie.s took the French name of counts, hut 
Tour in Genmmy'," ‘ sliould it he merely tliat of an ' ivliich they did not long retain: thoiigii to tliis d.ay 
under clerk with a paltry sahiry of i,.4ij a-ycar, must be their shires arc called cOiiuties, and theiv wives coun- 
gratilieil by licaring liis title, not his name.’ Kciihc:- U'sse.s. The earl ceased to trouble himself with county 
are the ladies behind in asserting their elaims to hoiio- business at an early period, deputing it to a subordinate 
rar.v apjKdlutions. ‘ A wife insists upon taking the tillc otUccr, called viix-comcs {in Baxon, scyre, a shire, and 
of her hu.sband, with a feminine termination. There are m e, a steward or .sheriff), whence sprimg the foiu'tii 
Madame Generalc.ss, MiulameT’rivy Councillorcs,s, Ma- degree of pccrage~viscoiflit.s; ‘ which,’ siritli Cowel, 
dame Day book-keei>cross, and a hundred others.’ These ‘ is not an old name of office, but a new one o^dignity, 
titles, as may Ik; readily imagined, sometimes extend never heard of amongst us till Henrv VI. lii^days.’ 
to an nnproiiouneeahle length. Conceive, for instance, iVirh this uprise the vi,seounts or shcrifls got, like their 
a foreigner's powers of utterance taxed to tlie extent official iiredeccssors the earls, alKivc their hnsiiTess, 
of addressing a lady as ‘ Frau Oberco'nsistorialdirec- ami the local niliiirs of the country are now snperiri- 
toriii;’ in'other words, Mrs Directress of the I’pper'l tended by tiie lord-licuteuant and his deputy, and 


etain their titles among their own private friends by ■ less in the titulary honours of their relatives, e.vccpt 
ourtesy. The legislative function of peer gives no per- j the female relations of the prelacy, who arc jilaiii Mrs 
anal title. Badges of honoiu- are exceedingly prevalent: I and Miss. All peers, except ‘ their graces ’ the dukc-s 


Consistory .Court. In Franco, titles of honour were 
aliolished at the Revolution; in the jjresent day, how¬ 
ever, counts, and other meinbers of the old ari.sto<;raey, 
retain their titles among their own private friends by 
courtesy. The legislative function of peer gives no per¬ 
sonal title. Badges of honoiu- are exceedingly prevalent: 
the cross of the legion of honour, with its gay ribbon, 
‘ decorates’ the button holes of almo.st Inilf the grown 
male population of France. 

On the continent, the extreme abundance of titles 
causes their owners to obtain but little resjieet; but in 
England, the case is ditrercut. The royal jaerogative 
of creating knights and nobles is—except on very 
tare occasions—e.vcrciscd with much greater circuni- 


by slicrifls. The hi.story and etymology of the barons 
arc involved in great obscurity. • • 

The wives and daughters of all peers part.ike more or 


and Miss. All peers, except ‘ their graces ’ tlic dukevs, 
are :uldn;ssed as ‘ my lord,’ so that when we iiielude the 
lords by courtesy ffct in the peerage, ‘ my lords ’ of the 
treasury and admiralty, lords-licutenant, the Scottish 
lords of session (factitiously denominated ‘paper lords’), 
lords provost, and the three lords mayor (of Eondop, 
Y'ork, and Dublin), it will be seen that the lords of this 
empire arc in great variety. 

’The ne.\t downward step in the bidder of dignity 


spectioii than it is, and used to be, by neighbouring takes us out of the peerage into tlic liaronetage. The 
potentates; the honour, therefore, to the distinguished title of baronet is coniTXinnded of baron aiid tlie diminu- 
few, is highly prized, 'rho feeling of loyalty is nowhere ^ive termination ct, w hicli m:ikes it Jo signify a baron 
so feevent and sincere as in Grgat Britain; not only of lesser degree. The order was uistitut:^ by James I,, 
the ‘fountain of honour itself,’ bnt the honours that at the suggestion of Sir Uobert Cotton, in 1611. It is 
flow from it, are held in great esfeeng The ruler of tlie lowest lionorary title which is licreditary. Ne.xt 
the country is said to Iw ‘by the grace, of GwI quecii e.onie the knights, whose history goes Wk that of 
(or king) of Great Britain anil Ireland;’ with, however.* ancient Rome, for in that ec|^re it was the- secoua’ 
the irrational addition of ‘defendedof the faith’—a degree of nobility. It was conferred in the driivalric 
faith which has ceased to bo that of the state. The tifte times upoh every pers^ of gooi^irtli, ko qualify him 
cf pr&ice only belongs in tliis country to the sons and to give challenges, and to performafoats of anus. The 
nephews of^ngs. The Jucul was originally a Homan honour has, however, ^adtutlly exmided itself to per- 
diguiiy, derived from a[t(c{bfcs easrritwum, or commanders., sons wlio^ habi^ are thA reverse erf military; , who are 
of iKDa^ { but under the lalier emperors, the governor dubbed, in Shakspearo^s phrase, *soleiy upon ‘carjiet 
ft P^trioee was entitied or lea^, whence our coiwffieratlon.’ ’ . . 

nwrd is Mv^ The ^irat dn^—as we npfl' apply Tjfo tiUe of efHltmsH-Ihe btscome 


degree of nobility. It was conferred in the dtiivalric 
times upoh every person of gOQUl^irtli, ko qualify him 
to give challenges, and to performkfoats of anus. The 
honour has, how'cver, ^adwally extoiided itself to per¬ 


sons whose habi^ are the. reverse erf military j ; who are 
dubbed, in Shakspeare^s phrase, •solely upon ‘cariiet 
cousideratiou.’ ' . . 

TJJb tlBe of In order—lias become 
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as ttmneaning in England as that of privy councillor merit or any other qualiUcation. Absurd or insignifi- 
jln ‘Gcnnany. What the designation originally meant, cant, however, as they too frequently are, they may be 
is aspcrtained by the<)rigin of the word, which is traced considered as not altogether useless. Classing them 
to the Latin senb/er, or shield bearer. They were with many other things which philpscq>hy would dis- 
men-ftt'arms, and attended knights ‘ to the wars.’ own, they are to be viewed as in Some rcspecte essential 
CamdeUBcnumfrates five orders of the rank, the last to the present tastes and habits of society, and therefore 
bi6ing‘’8ue!i as hold any superior rank, public office, worthy of all the toleration usually accorded to sooi id 
or pwae the'prince in any worshipful calling.’ This arrangements hi themselves indifferent or unobjection- 
i# 8ttfflcieniiy vague, to take in a very large class of able. ' 

persons; hence it has been a stibject of great dispute_____ 

and much doubt amongst our wisest lawyers, to whom v A t t wv 

the title of esquire properly belongs. Bliiekstt^c and •■llli LECtIjNI) OF THE IIAI1 X VAEEijY. 

Coke have written on the subject, and the qnestXm has OiVe of the chief delights of travelling, especially in the 


been recently agitated witli great vigour by the wor- woods, wilds, and prmries of the vast American conti- 


shipful iKitty sessions of Kensington. nent, is to light upon some strange and quaint wanderer 

In su^ high estimation are titles held,, that even who can beguile tlie hours of repose with anecdotes and 
to be associated ever so indirectly with o.Me«is con- recollections of his past life. I rarely failed, on pfitting 
sidorod an honour. Hence the middle mnks of Eng- up at a liotel, whether it was the far-famed Trembnt 
lisb'society have been described, not without justice, of Boston, the somewhat less celebrated Tremont of 
asabody of tuft-hunters. ’These persons have a kind Galveston, a road-side shanty, or venerable log,i^ffld ^ 
of reverence, an awe—not so much for the nolnlity in one of these rctaiicra of traditionary lore in th^^shajx; 
thiir proper persons, as for their titles. 'Tliey know of backwixidsman, leather-stocking, bee-hunter, or red 
the peerage, baronetage, rfnd knightage by heart. They man. The latter was ever most welcome; toi-though 
deem the smallest omission on the superscription of a the hunting scrapes of the former were alw^s interest- j 


letter, or in verbally addressing a noble, as an unpar- ing, yet about the Indian—though I nenr was a be- 


donable sin. We have heard of a military poet—liim- liever in their elevated character, demeanour, and in- 
self owning the title of lieutenant in a foot regiment— telleet—there was yet on ail occasions something new, 
who, in writing some verses on Waterloo, conveyed one fresh, and to a European, however sceptical concerning 
of his reminiscences of the battle in the following their good qualities, something of secret and mysterious 
heraldic couplet:— interest Tliis feeling is so strongly implanted in our 

'Stop forth, l.ientenAnt Cobden, of her majesty’s liimdred and nature from early association of idi^S, and from the 
socond foot—step forth unto the front,’ opinions wc have formed of the native inliabitants of 

Cried Major Gencr^ sir Hussey Tivittii, K.C.B.—'and bear the Columbia in the fjtscinating pages Of the American 
battle’s brunt r novelist, tliat we endeavour, when coming in contact 

Titles are in this country a part of our political sys- with Indian tribes, and finding our preconceived Q])inions 
tern, and as such, receive the sanction of many friends very much shock^, to persuade ourselves tliat wc have 
of oUr institutions, who otherwise care little about theni. fallen on a bad specimen of the great family—that we 
The cxmnple of America siiows that tliey may be for- liave but to travel further, to c.xplore. more carefully, 
midiy excluded from n country, whilst a strong in- .and we shall find that all are not so dirty, lazy, and 
fdination to use them, however obliquely, still remains, treacherous as those we have met with. Be this as it 
In tba.t rejpublic all stich distinctions arc Oieoreticolly may, 1 shall not easily forget the emotions of pleasure 
rtmonneed as unworthy of a frfee and cnliglitcned uhich filled my mind when, on dismounting after a 
ngtiim. “Mere honorary distinctions ire not by the weary day's journey, and crossing the threshtdd of tlic 
coMti&tinn allowed; yet in no country in the world low shanty wliich served the purpose of an inn, at the 


si|rn*titleS so worshipped. M. do Beaumont, a Emich 
travcdler, who may be considered disinterested, declares, 


upper ford of the Sabine, I saw standing erect before the 
fire, hiiliitcd as nearly ns possible in the costume of a 


* “Wliether you shall he received with enthusiasm in white American hunter, an Indian, lit was one of 
America, very well, decently well, or coldly, depends on ’those who, without exactly dwelling cither with his trilw 


wbefltgr you are a dnke, marquis, count, or notliing. 
Tlie meancsl^driver,’ tins writer continues, ‘ of a dili- 


or with tlie settlers, lived on the coniines of both. In the 
village of the Wacco Indians he Itad his wigwam: true, 


geoee styles himself gaillman, and no one who has at- he h.ad no squaw, and his sons had all followed the war- 
tiuned a position the least above the mass of men ever path to return no more. In the white man’s settlements 
fi^ to take the title of esquire.’ Tlie members of cou- there were whisky,' tobacco, and powder, and the In¬ 
gress, and eveiy local legislature, is styled the ‘ lionour- dion’s rare skill as a hunter enabled him to exchange 
aUe Mr So and So,’whicit is theonlv civil rank, except the produce of his. untiring labour for snch articles 
esquire, In vogue. Yet all the means and applmnces of as he most coveted. In the wigwam of White Hawk 
titular iicibiR^ are' cngerly adojrtcd. Heraldic insignia were more knives, and blankets, and guns, than in 
are much afeted, and even spurious vanities are sjioited any other, though he had no squaw oryotmg men; 
on family vehicles. . but White Hawk distributed his goods with a lilieral 

One class of people, 'Who abound in America, namely, hand among his people, and was a great chief. ITlese 
the ‘ Society of Firteiids,’ abandon every vestige of titu- facts I learned in a Very few seconds frorn my landlady, 


on family vehicles. . but W’hite Hawk distributed his goods with n lilieral 

One class of people, 'Who abound in Athcrica, namely, hand among his people, and was a great chief. ITlese 
the ‘ Society of Firteiids,’ abandon every vestige of titu- facts I learned in a Very few seconds frorn my landlady, 
lar distinction, lie lt ever so sitnjjle j and in this respect the thin, yellow, but still healthy wife Ofa hordercT. I 
are at least consistent, tor toey setupulously practise intimated my intention of snppii^, and invited toe 
what they preaclL Kveeptirig this upright class of men^ Indian to join me. He did not dwiine the offer. Thirty 
we know of no pontion of mankind, civilised or otherwist*, years of constarrt intercourse with the invaders of bis 
wWs disdain to seek for or to use tides. In tliis, indeed,, soil had tnrigUt him«their habRs and language, and 
seems remarkably litde disdiK^on. 1V» the high, White Hawk conlAuse a knifis atrf fork, rdito salt, 
toQes appear almost a necessary part of theit existence, drink Whisky-tedd^ and, what Is Speak Xhig^sh, 
l^^tmgh we have heard them complained of as a load all with equal ^facility and readiness. Frento; indeed, 
tomto lie very ujlBliiigiy redded. To the most *was better known to liinr—pertians no Lohisianias creole 
llltoitoK in station th# are nerhans sdU more fondly smrice it nwre nu^lv—hntthsm the hnUnuces bear more 


flwfiie in s^ion th# are perhaps sdU more fondly sm^e it more puiAly—butt 
dung ^ w^man is desirous of befng spoken isHnity one toanotoer toik 

an® hi|»resp<!ctahle wife, who T&iimtt no iflt|dy conversed in Fr^ich, 
f?*!? **TK?*’,.t* ““dressed as MUinxt. In sfarwi^ from toct', that it was the na^C 


witoOuT distinction 


sQ^e it more puiAly—but tb<m the htognages bear more 
lenity one to anotoer tosnitis and ottti, arid ’we fKoardi-', 
irtldy conversed in Fiendb repedaUy ctmdddrln'g the 
toct', that it was toe native diuect of nur IfestCM,^ We 
•talked animatedly for hours f I Rstened, hoiireiiev, roore 
than I ntoke, aria wondered eWl ttfuw. Th® 'man 
tfavdfed fthmens^. Rt itosgr-dilto bf;thn Ilnioft lib 
had lefr a toail hehmd.lilUb bp to Ttom* Ws toetrteps 
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crossed one another in all directioiu. He told me many 
and wondeiful atories, and among othera one to which 
I listened so eagerly, that the Indian could not refrain 
from a Btnile. Though, I belieTC, to such Americans 
us have wandered beyond the edge of their vast frontier 
it is not unknown, to few of my English readers can 
it be familiar, unless in some obscure hints wbicl^ tra- 
yellors may have thrown out concerning it. I would 
give it in the Indian’s words, but I fear few would thank 
mo for my fidelity. Preserving, then, the facts without 
addition, retrenchment, or alteration, I lay it before the 
public. 

Nawata-taoni was the chief of a sm:dl tribe of Peo- 
riaa who inhabited the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
between I'ort Leavenworth and the bursting of the 
^Vrkansas from its rocky prison, and who hunted buf¬ 
falo during the summer on the widfe and boundless 
prairies which stretch from that great Alpine chain to 
tlie abodes of men. The Sioux, tliat fierce and indo- 

I niHo’ilo tribe of warlike Indians, who elaini an extent 
of territory equal to some of the most powerful empires 

IJ of Europe, and who, in support of that claim, go about 
i like ragii^ wolves seeking whom they may devour, 

! took it oin^^y into tlieir heads to destroy this little 
I band of Penrras. Knowing the deep cunning and valour 
of Nawata-taoni, they chose a day when he was absent 
i I in treaty with a neiglibonring cliief of the Kask-askias, 
i ‘ and falling upon the village unawares, took tlie scalp 
' of every warrior, and bore the women and children into 
; captivity. Tlic men wlio did this deed were sixty in 
' number, and tliough thus far successful, they knew 
' that the sqqjiws woui^l mock them, the old men shake 
;, tlieir heads, and deny them the title of brave?', ii they 

II brouglit not in tlic tuft of Nawata-taoni. I’lie ciiief 

I j returned to his village to find it desolate, destroyed, an- 
j! niliiiated i and, though alone, he vowed vengeance upon 
!i ids persecutors. IJfe had lost all its charms; there 
i: was notliing left but to revenge and die. Knowing well 
j i th.at his enemies were thirsting for his blood, he thought 
I'l it iJTudent to hide for some time, until they should 

II iiave returned to their winter-quarters, when he could 
I' come fortli and lay lus deep and hopeful plans of reta- 
i liation. Witii his faitliful bow, bis quiver full of uii- 
! erring arrows, he turned to the mountiiins, tlicrc to 
1 secrete himself. He moved but slowly, as he used 
i i the most careful precautions to conceid ins trail ; walk- 

• ’ ing in tlie bed of running streams, talcing'his way with 
: his face to' the spot wlumce he came, leaping through 
I a dense forest, fur miles, without ever touching tlie 
ground, tlic trees being ids path, until at length, at the 
expiration of a week, lie found liimself on n ledge of 
hard rock, that could not leave even the most faint 
trace of human footsteps. Tiic chief followed it. It 
! kil between two lofty bills, b<X!oniing every moment 
I more narrow; at lengtli lie readied its termination, 
and a sight burst ujimi the Indian's view wliieli even 
at that desolate moment made his heart leap -vith 
gratitude and unspeakable emotions. At Ids feet lay 
a lovdy valley, or rather hollow, for, save wliere iio stood, 
there appeared no gap or break in tlie liiUs; a sward, 
green and smootli as a lawn, ran down from tlie crest 
of the rock to a lake which bristled with sparkling 
i^iigs, each rising like a jet d'ectu of art, and falling 
again into the bubbling bosom of that sweet piece of 
water. Groves dotted the scene all around, and on tlie 
sides of the hills were dense tldck^ts and woods, which 
promised abundiuicc of game- The chief walked slowly 
down to the banka at tim lake; it*wa^ toeming wiUi 
fish. He walked nearly round it; a river escaped from 
wo end, a mighty stream in its very birWi, and at sonic 
distance was be^ the roar of waten. But nowliere 
did the restless seoruliiug eye of Nawata-taoni deteft 
the sll^tost evidence to,prove that mortal roan had 
tipd that spot A smilu of ^im satisiUction 
PkM over the warrim^e iWxKas he determined to take 
up^ abode in there>to beme his enemies a time, 
aM then to found naotlun tribe; ontoMBero to have 
wigunMne abotoi him, nad tocn—bis dark eye glfttened, 


and liecarae big with deadly meaning-r-lie was think-' 
ing of the fifty reeking scalps which hung up in the 
lodges of his hated enemies the Sipux. His first care 
was to build a small and convenient hut, to mtihu- 
facture traps for beaver, and flsliing-tackle for the 
speckled trout. Of both, the lake and etreani afforded 
abundance. Then, laying aside his bow and a.’trows, 
he plunged into tlie river—whose high, rough, and -preci¬ 
pitous banks forbade any other mode of exploring il-j- 
to find where it led to, and to discover if it iiimirded any 
facility for the swirot advance of an enemy. He swam 
along Muietly, his eyes scanning every gap and fissure 
in tlio Speks, until lie felt the current become vioMut, 
the roar of waters more Iqud, and, dashing out, he made 
the riglit bank of the stfeani. Claiubcring amid pointed 
rocks and loose stones, he soon gained a spot from 
whence Jje .law the river of the Happy Valley escaping 
in a gigantic fall of some liundred feet or so into another 
extraordinary place. Tlic chief sat down 
upub ’ fragment of granite, and gazed around iiim. The 
bed of the river presented a suigular aspect; in the 
middle it was a smooth though rushing strqani, while 
on both sides were caverns, wnd arches, and gullies, 
through whicli the mad water fiercely bubbled, escaping ! 
tlirough vents which its own impetuosity had carved 
out. Nawata approached to the very edge of the cliff, 
looked down upon tlie smooth grass and green woods of 
this otlier valley, and smiled; then, as if satisfied with 
Ills survey, he leaped once more into the water, and 
returned to liis hut. On a first inspection, he had 
imagined that the lake and stream were one body of 
water; but a more careful survey caused him to dis¬ 
cover, that though the river took its origin certainly in 
the hundred springs of this lively slicet of water which 
supplied him with fish, beavei-s’ fur, and beavers’ biils, 
yet the river burst from a cavern some twenty feet 
from the lake, the couuectiiig interval being subter¬ 
raneous. 

Almost a month bad passed, and Nawata-taoni began 
to tliink lie liad balBetl his enemies. There was, he 
found, no lack of beave,r or trout; the woods afforded 
him squirrels, and racoons; and turkeys; and in the 
immense valley below the falls he had seen, th(mgh as 
yet without pursuing them, many a buffalo,^!:wry 
day added to his knowledge of the locality, aiut mrery 
day to his settled determination of peopling the ya'ftey 
of Nawata, ns in his pride lie called it. He had already 
’ enlarged, oriiaiiieiitcd, and g-unished liis hut with furs 
and skins, and placed it where a village could con¬ 
veniently .surround it; he liad laid onk the Une of 
wigwams in his eye; tlic maize fields for Uie squaws to 
labour in ; tlic tree which was to be hewn down on the 
days wliich sliould summon his new tribe to the war¬ 
path, to follow the trail of the murdering and lying 
Sioux. About the dusk of one evening, which gave sign 
of a stormy and dBhgrecablc night, Nawata sat at his 
tent door, resting on a luxurious heap of lieavem’ ^Las, 
and .smokiiig out of a rude pipe the most qromatic kavoa 
of tlie forest. His keen restless eye ranged all around,t 
his nice ear, alive to the faintest sound, was ev^ llsteto 
ing for tlie footstciis of the foe. Why does Nawato 
start, hay aside his pipe, and stand erect on rito 
tliroshold of his liut, dutcliing with eager ^aap tlie 
handle of his tonialiawk ? Ne.xt mumte his bow » bent, 
*n arrow flies from it, .i loud cry is, heard; and fifty 
dark and yelling forms hurst from the narrow: entrance, 
whence Nawata had gazed upon the pencefol and Happy 
"Valley, now changed into the abode, of wild and infu¬ 
riated savages; who, rusliingdowathe genUq(dope with 
i triumph glaring in their eyes, ^k to clutch'their vie- * 
tim It wiis the Sioux who h{un|Md waste his peaceful 
village, aiifl Nawatartaoni, feepjto thati to live was 
necessary to his revenge, fled. Totteap into the lake, 
to swim under water until bis hreaw could be held no 
longer, then to rise At a diMonee and shake his clenched 
fist at his pursnels^ wliO, disebarging a hasty fligtit of 
arrows, threi? down bows andjfollowea him, was | 
the ^kof The buBpling siffings con- 
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fnscd his pursuers, and some n-ere at fault; but tlmre 
, were enough who w'ere not, and Nawata-tnoni soon 
'foupd that these 'wftre gaining on him. The dark¬ 
ness was not snfBcicnt to hide any very palpable 
object from the sight; and when, reaching the point 
where, in a k^ind of whirlpool, the lake ruslied into 
its cavernous passage to the river, the Sioux saw 
victim* plunge into the vortex, an awful .y<!ll 
rent the aJt. The whole fifty warriors in an instant 
were on the land, which gave a distinct view of both 
pieces of water. Another yell, half of pleasure, half of 
admiration, followed, w-hen the opposite cavern sAve up 
the apparently lifeless body of Nawata-taoni./Every 
d.ark form, which a moment before was filled with bitter 
sensations of disappointment, now dilatwi with 303 '. and, 
plunging after the chief, each man sought to he the 
winner of the prize. The end of the cliasc appeared no 
longer doubtful. Nawata, bewildered, stunned, almost 
senseless, how'evev, rapidly rei-ovcred, hut not so rapidly' 
as to be any niateli for his pnrsners, who, fresh, strong 
in numbers, and eager for liis se.alp, dashc<l after him 
with an intense violence, which showed how much they 
valued their prey, Nawata laughed aloud, a laugh of 
taunting, hitter irony, .as lie cried, ‘ Tlie Sioux are 
squaws—the Sionx arc dogs!' Still they rushed on, 
more eager than ever, tlieir yells mingling with the boil¬ 
ing waters, when suddenly Nav. ata plunged licadlong 
under water. A yell of horror, terror, agony, hurst 
from the foremost of the Sioux as they strove to turn, 
but it was in vain ; tlio.ie behind pressed tliein on; ni.ui 
clung to man, men to men. One gigantic warrior 
clutched a iioint of rock ; the Sioux hceame as one dark 
mass; they were stationary. The whole fifty' or sixty 
B'arriors were hanging tiy the single arm of ftie gigantic 
chief; they’ were in tlie very leap of the cataract; the ! 
current was too impetuous to be stemmed ; tlu rcMas 
no hope. A loud taunting laugh caused them to raise 
their eyes to the bank, on which stood the avenger 
pointing to the abys.s 1x‘lo«'. A cry then aro.se so lior- 
rible, so piteous, so deathlike, that even Nawata was 
appalled, and Vie returned to his hut, without one living 
enemy within hundreds of miles, witli a heavy heart, 
BuJ;l/''^>ad had fiis revenge; the pi .;c was now de- 
serteg ; no on»would dwell in it—certainly not Niiv.ata- 
taixn; ‘and,’ said the Indian, ‘Nawata dwelt with ttic 
pale faces, and hunted for them, and the AVaccos became 
his friends, and called his name AVliitc Hawk.’ 

1 started: the conclusion was unexpectf d. Thirty 
yearsjiad j)Msc;d, and Nawata-taoni was an old iniln. 
I told the chief how deeply his tale had interested me; 
bht neither he nor I cared atiout any other that night; 
and over an excellent cnj) of coffee, prepared by our 
French hostess, we dwelt for hours on the recollections 
which hsad b(;en awakened in both our bosoms by tlie 
L^end of the Happy A'^alley. « 


THE GRINDERS OF SIIEPFIELD. 

[Aln'idged from the London and Edinburgh .lournnl of Medical 
Science, s« given in the Medical Times.] 

‘ Dr G. Calvkbt Hollanp, of Sheffield, lias published a 
scries of eumuiunioations of great importance and value 
on the grinders of that town, more esficcially with re- 
• fETenec to their physical condition, the manner in whiel 
it toaf he alleviaii'd, the diseases to which they arc siib- 
.ieeted, cluefly th'me of the {inlmonic system, the jiatho- 
logical changes induced in tlieir lungs, and the treatment; 
tbatshouM be adopted for their relief. He says Ills atten- 
(fti^wns alrcried several j curs ago to the condition of the 
grinds^, iiHhe hope tlyt, something might be devised to * 
mitigate the evils uwjer which they labour, and the 
it^enod infesrig^iiH into whii* he has •entered are 
vesiiit of nSuelj^uglit and ixTsonal observation. His 
ttWeot was lem tomudy the plKsnomena of diaoaae, than to 
^*”***. ® statement of general facts, to 

falw thqjP B p am ng ©sroamstances into ftoiisidcration, with 

their correction ; and Uf> 
IffiSj!*' ^ behey6.tl«t tlie legislatiim will 

'I'niiMi it» Otawidewd that in Shcffieid\jmo 


thousajids of individiials pursue the pemioions occupation 
of grinding, and that many thousands depend upon these 
for their daily Irread, it becomes an imperative duty to 
endeavour to correet evils fraught with so muob misery 
and wretchedness, not only to the artisans and their fami¬ 
lies, but injurious in the extreme to the town at large.’ 

A plan of Mr Abraham for saving grinders from the 
efl’wts to which they are exposed having in a great mea¬ 
sure failed, from its application being voluntary on the 
linrt of the men, another and much more effectual means 
of preventing the dust from being swallowed has been in¬ 
vented. ‘A wooden funnel, from ten to twelve inches 
Ki:|uare, is placed a little aliove the surfa ce of the revolving 
stone, on the side the furthest from the grinder, and this 
funnel terminates in a channel immediatmy under the sur¬ 
face of tlie floor; or we may consider the channel simply 
as the continuation of the funnel, in order to avoid any, 
confusion in the eSiplanation. The channel varies indungth, 
aecording to tlie situation of tlie grinder, in reference to 
tlio point where it is most convenient to get quit of the 
dust. If wc suppose that eight or ten grinders v^Iw in 
the same room, each has his own funnel and ohtnuiCI, and 
they all terminate in one eoiimion channel, the eajineity of 
which is, perliaps, twice or throe times as great as c.ich of 
the subordinate or liraneb clmnnels. The pointy lierc they 
tmiiiiiate is alw-ays close to an external ynll. At tins 
point, within the general clmnncl, a fan is placed, some- 
wh.at in forni like that used in winnowine corn, and to this 
is attached .t strap vvliich passes upwnrdif, and over a pulley, 
so tliat wliatever puts the pulley in motion causes the fan 
also to revolve. Xlie pulley is placed in eonnection with the 
niachincry wliieli turns the stone, so that whenever the 
grinder ailjitsts hl.s maeliinery to work, he necessarily sets 
the pulley and the fan in iiiotioii. Tho fan, acting at this 
point, whatever may lie the Icngl ti itf any of the subordinate 
eluaiinels, causes a strong current to fioW from tlie inoiith 
of earli funnel, vvliich carries along witli It all the gritty 
and niotallii' particles evolved, leaving the room in which 
tlie ojH-'ration.s are pursued free from any perceptiVilc dust. 
When tlie whole apparatus is jK'ifect and in excellent con¬ 
dition, the atmosplicrc of tho place is almost os healthy as 
that of a drawing-rooin. 

Tile efficiency of this apparatna is shown in a spindle 
rnamifaetory iieloiiging to .Messrs Venmaii and fSliaw, where 
h is kept in beautiful order. The dust, which is thoroughly 
rimoved, is 1 onveyed by tho general channel into a tr iiign 
of water 011 tlie outside of the building. The quantity 
vvhicii accumulates in it in a few weeks is very great, and 
in raising it in a mass, it sccras to have almost the specific 
gravity of metal, 'i'he expense in the comstnietion of tlie 
apparatus would scarcely exceed the proiionhtn of a sove¬ 
reign to eacli grinder. The frinncl will cost only a few 
shillings, and the channel, if tho grinder work on the 
ground-floor, may be I'oruicd by the excavation of the 
cartli, and placing bricks over if, or it may be constructed 
(mtirely of bricks. Tlic tan and pulley may lie purchased 
for a mere trifle. The braneh or subordinate eliannehi 
siioiild be under, and not, as they are occasionally, aliove 
tho floor. Ill the latter case, esp(;cially if made of wikhI, 
they are liable to accidents, and may Iw so damaged as to 
destroy their utilitj-, the dust escaping into tlie riHim, and 
rendering the atmwqihcrc cxeccdingly impure.’ 

.Scissor-grinding is descrilicd as exceedingly {lernicious 
to health; but ‘ the more dostmetivc the branch, the more 
ignorant, reckless, and dissiimted are the workmen, and 
the grc.ater is the tendency to marry, and at cxeccdingly 
early ages. Where the circumstances of tho orenpat^ 
arc favourable, the average duration of life will be hi;^, 
where otherwise, low j consequently the ages of tlie work¬ 
men in the respective branches of giinding are a ^eral 
indication of its healthy or prejudicial natora In the 
seissor-grinding hrancB, I(il of tlie 1313 eniidoycd fige under 
40 years of age, thu* aflbrding direct evidence of the de¬ 
structive tcndflliey of the business. Of tlieso 21.3, 11 
have not worked at the trade for several yeitrs, from diffe¬ 
rent causes, Mid only one of the ‘213 has reached the age of 
fjD. The majority of deaths occur respectively from the 


1(KK> seisHor-griiiders, not one has reached the fiStlj year, 
while of an eqiul number of optnvHves in Manehester, theie 
ore 43 living at that age, and in: the agricnlttnul oonuty of 
^'orihumbeiiagfi 119. Mhny of the aititaiui ha tliii.Jin>nch 
are emaeiated and shattered in eonirtitntioa ait m con¬ 
siderably Under the inteto of life, owing to the pcrnleidus 
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uiHoasea:—‘J4 had been attectea with mnnmnmtion m soine iiio duatwhifli is evolved in tlio process or nceaic-gnnaing 
part of till' clicst, which had rctpiired medical treatment; contains a mneli larger amount of steel than is produced’by 
•Jt had had sjiit ting of blood; 24 hud sufl'ered from rheu- any other kind of grinding. 

niatiam, and often in a very severe form; iill complained of Razor-grinding Dr Holland considers to Ite accompanied 
some alfcetion of the urinary organs, frc<)u<'iitly pain in with greater evils than the two preceding. It is jnuoh 
mictiiiition, or the deposition of numerous small particles more laborious, rc(iuiriug, in some of the s|8geB, a eon- 
ofiwiiid; 12 had had fever, inmost cases typhus; and 111 tinual eonocntratioti of nmsenlar power, while |t the sape 
1i!kI uneqnivoeail organic disease of the lungs, exhibiting time tlie trunk Ls bent at a riglit angle over the revolving 
ditllculty of breathing, urgtmt cough, and exjicctoration. stone, a iiosition wiiieb is peculiarly unfavourable to resjd- 
Tlie grinders themselves never seem to he sensible of the ration. The back and tang, or small end of the ra;for, are' 
iiieipicnt stages of pulmonary disease, though invariably invariaWy ground on a dry stone, the rest on a wet onoj 
accompanied with covigli, and some degree of difficulty of During ^lic latter proei'ss, tlH.- artisan says, a gaseous 
breathing on exertion. They eomplain only when disease matter is evolved, not onlj^exceediugly disagreeable, but 
interferes with the ability to pursue the occupation. prejudicial, jivid which i# necessarily iulialed. There are 

^ The educational condition of the seissor-grinders is low. 27o adult workmen, l.ll of whom are under .'ll years of 
^theglS, 98 can read and write, hut fery indifferently; .age, only 2(Hibove 4.). Ttiis falling olV in imnihers before 
17 e.an read only, and 98 can neitlier read nor vnrite. More the prin* of life is owing to the destructive teHd(aiey of 
t))an half of these are under HI years of age. Tlie appren- the of eiipation. 

liccs ill this liranch are not much better educated. > aifedCiiife-grinders use botli tlie dry and the wet stone ; 


Jiud many•siuk-clubfi liavo an rsnccial rule against tlu’ir unacr lo yuirh or age; .h» oi inr .u.7 iunn 

admisfrion, alil|iliDV would draw hirgolv on theirfunds, from ^oi* yanouH iicnods h’oiii tlio baiieliil infliuineo of the trade, j 
freipieiit ami Imig-coiitimicd sickness. There are 87 men and having Irecn in the ;i,ri:ny or mily, or otherwisi. cniployed; j 
10(1 boys employed, and an iimncnse proportion of them 0, have died since ](i,l_, oi whom died inider years j 
die under 30 years of age. In 1820, it was found that of age; anti of the 1.) aistve it, .i were not fully exposed to i 
one-fourth of the iminber employed died every tiv<; years, tlie destructive ngencies of the employment, by not having I 
a rate of mortality exeeeiling everything previously known ”'fOU''*rly at it. , , , 

ill any brunch of maiinfactiire, or iii any pursuit or oeciipa- la-jlc-knite-gritidiiig is almost always effeeted on the wet 

tioii. Of the fiT who died iriim 1825 to ItUO, 35 <lic<l under artisans arc more or less exposed to the dust 

.'id years of age, and 17 under 315. Out of KKIU deaths of caused by dry grinding, from working in tlie same reoro. 
iiersons abov»20 vear.s«of age, tlie proisirtion liif wecii 2i) I heir condition, in reganl to Iiealtli and longevity, is inter* 
and :’.8 in Hiiglaudiand Wales is Idd; in Slietlicld I (if; but ! I'lcdiate between the most deleterious and tlie least per- 
aiiioiigst the fork-grinders, the proportion is the !ip|>allii)g | moious branelics. 1 able knile-grmiling is fimctisi^ partly 


itij ; lint in the fork grin ding liraneli 41(1; so tViat between 
2U aiid 1(1 years of age, in (ids trade, iil'. j jairish out of the 
loop, while ill the kingdom at large only 29(5. 

Necdlc-griudiiig is not wry extensively carried on in 
Shetiieid, w here it ha.s been introdiieed only of late years. 
Dr Holland’.s romaik.s are therefore base<l upon his oliser- 
vaiionsat Ilatliersage, in Derliy .shire, wiiere thi^re are seve- 


eoiintry, and arc a fine lieidtliy set: they arc 30 in number: 
there .are 10 appronliees. Tliey ean all read and write. 
The} are lietter educated, and live jonger tliau other work¬ 
men, witli the e.\'ee]itioii of tlif saw-grinders.’ , 

From the preceding skatemonts, wo may infer that some 
of the more pemieious infiuences to w liich the griwiipii^as 
a class, arc exiKised, are suseeptilile of luqfliiieatioi^^nd 


lal nnuiiifaetorics. He savs that he had fnn,ueritlv l.eard 1’,*“"'* I’/""/"' ('‘'“fl't.on is greatly aggra^ 

... . : . ^ ... ... * • TV n trT‘nrvM.l ■tt'jiyTf fif miri nv re'rM.npi*. 


of the pernicious tendency of this partioular oeeupation, e<Iueation, and by intemperance. 

and though prepared to believe much, froiii ehihomtc in-- 

vestigations'mto similar pursuits, be tliink.s that tlie phy- * T it v tiAK^rntiP 

siral evils prodiieed by it exoeixl all tiiat miaghiatUm has • ■* “ DAJNSr. I S c,. ^ 

jiielured. He had no conception that iiieu could be found Tiir. suppileness and .agility attained by stapf-clowiia, pos¬ 
se reckless of consequences as to cng.age in the trade, ture-masters, and dancers, Ls a marvel to every on-looker, 
wlnni protracted snlieriiig and death were tlie certain re- while to the jdiysiologist it is an intcreetiug illustration of 
suits. Tlie new hands are taken fresh funii the plougli the effect of ibc or exereiso in imi>roviiig the iihysieal 


witli vigormig eoustitutions, at a time of life, when tlie 
animal system jmsscsses considerable energy—that is, from 


powers. The trahiing requu’ed for the Imffooii and dancer 
IS eommeucod in their childhood, when the system is soft 


the ages of 17 to 20~-an.' employed only six hours a-day, ami idiahlc, and it ii continued incessantly till they have 
having tlie rest of their lime for gardening .and other beemne more or less accomplished in their .art. It involves 
amusements, and yet the majority of them are killeu oft' a constant practice of leaping, luiiibliug. tw Lstiiig, mid 
under 30 yi-ars of age, after tw'o or three years of suffering, bending of the body into all soris of odd attitude, besides 


ng. bending of the body into all sorts of odd attitude, besides 
Such details are fearfully sickening. the tlirowiug of, the somerset, wliieli is justly reckon^ 

The nuuiher of needieogrinders at Hathersago. in 1822 amongst the most difficult of all siieli feats. To attain 
was 7 : in 1832, I t; and in 1842, 23. The average age of umiuence in the profession, not <ml} an unusual degree of 
the 23 is 2,>i{; that at which they beg.an the biisines", i8{. industry must be exerted in this eemrso of education, but 


The mkn who continued tlms employed for 24 years began hardsliip, while in some branelies, as iu tbAt of the female i 
to work at 18; 9 of the twelve died o# tho grinder’s disease, rope-dancer, tliere is siipenidded a deprivatiott of (IcBoacy 
Tlicre iiiti 10 needie-gtiudexs in Sheftii^d, wdio present tho which it is e.xtreinely iiainful to contemplate, 
same goMritl Caeto as tho preceding 23. •They generally Female Ht!igc-daiieer.s, or </«msi!i/«w, are not eigaosed to 
work the entire day. When tho noedle-grinder is exceed ■■ ’ so much degradation; Init their eduentioa is not less tartly a 
ingly ill, Sftftering from a constantly (listrcssing cough, and f and painful. The primary is to bring, by» sheer 

great diffioulty of hreathing—snnptoiHs wliich usually exercise, tli^t joints of the limlw mn feet to^a state of «- 
continue for several years—he follows his occupation until treiiie agility, as well; as strength iweven in the education 
his striAnth is finite nnequai to any exertions. He is then of (he two great toes, so as to make them capable of stand- 
a misjiible kliject; his figure is beat forward, his looks iug and pirouetting upon these extranities, a vast amount 
haggn^, his firamo craaeiated, ami a train of other 8ymi>- of labour and eKA is exppiJeiL And not only must this 
indicative of WTctchednew arc obvious to the su|icr- power be acftninL Imt it must bewsustahied-, for which 
"^^‘•ervori The avegsge of individual differing of the purjmso constant excise is required.; as, otiicrwisc, the 
u wot^en: who died at Hitfiersagp of. the gfliider's diseiiBe jointsevould beomA stiff, "and relapse *to an ordinary d_e- 
was la monthej 'tlu> l(>%»t periwl.btiug montlis, tho gre^^ strength, ^ acquire afterwards skill aild grace in 


I 
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' the moTcments of the donee, is a subordinate object. Paris pasteboard clouds; she disappears throujich traps, she Mceuda 
U tire metropolis the world of the dance, and to it ac- through chimneys, she makes her exit by the window, 
oordingly do the aspirants of this art resort from nearly In the first act of the new ballet, La Peri, there is so dan- 
alt^rts of the oivilSed world, in order to obtain the last gerous a leap, that 1 consider Carlotts Grisi risks her Ufe 
and finishing graces of their profession. To bring even a every, time she executes it; the med-adrem of a moment in 
ascuse to perfection, rcfiuires a shifting the trap-door, and Carlotta would dash her brains 
degr^ of application, a subjection to a series of torturing out against the plank. There is a certain Englishman who 
devices, and an expenditure of money, from which all never misses a performance of this ballet; he is persuaded 
w^d shripk with dismay, were it not for the enonnons that it will prove fatal to Carlotta, and he would not for 
lol^ncrstion which she has the cliance of obtaining. A the world bo absent on that night. This is the same 


single exhibition, and gain more money, perhaps, is a se.a- 
Bon, tlian men of science will obtain for a lifctiui^pent in 
the most valuable sendees to mankind. In a publication 
called La Monde Mmicale, an aA«unt is given by a mcmlwr 


called La Monde Mmicale, an afeunt is given by a mcmlM;r DupiUji o/Lubatir .—In early life, David kept his father's 

of the corps do ballet of the nature of the education whieli sheep; his was a life of industry ; and though foolish men j 
fitted her for her high calling. We present the following think it degrading to perform any useful labour, yet in thesJ 
passages for the amusement of our readers, takingonly leave eyc.s of wise men industry is truly honourable, and tf>c most I 


to bint, that the account is perhaps a little overdrawn. 

* Ah, sir, if you did but know how much courage, 
patience, resignation, sud unremitting labour a jioor girl 


nseful man is the happiest. A Ufe of lalmiir is man's natu¬ 
ral condition, and most favourable to mental liealtb ami 
liodily vigour. Bishop Hall says, ‘ Sweet is the destiny 


must command—if you did but know what excruciating of all tr.ades, whether of the brow or of the mind. God \ 
tortures she must submit to, and how many involiintory never allowed any man to do nothing.’ From the rank.s of 


ti^trs sbe must stifle—even to become a “mediocre” dancer, industry have the world’s greatest bo(.m taken. Hume was 
would at once be moved with terror and coniimssion, more than once saved by a man who was sei^fcr from the 
i.'-ifipircefy was I seven ye4ira when I was despatehed to the plough. Moses had been keeping sheep mr forty years 
-tSilpt flf'M. Barroz. Oftentimes I was sent early in the before lie came forth as the deliverer of Israel. The Apostles 
aMliliiBg, with nothing in my stomach but an cipiivocal were chosen from amongst tho hardy and laborious fisher- 


coflee, without sucks to iny feet or a shawl over my men. From whence I infer that, when God has any great 
dtoiiiMers. I oftentimes arrived shivering and half-faroished; work to perfonn, he selects as his instnunents those who. 


Acommencod tho daily torture, of which, however exact 
WSoription might Iks, 1 should fail in giving you a just 


by their previous occuiaition, had acijuired liabits of in¬ 
dustry, skill, and jxiraevcraucc ; and that, in every depart- 


Ranished from our code, torture has taken refuge in ment of society, they are the moat honourable who eara 

iu_ .*_^ _•_ 1 ... xi-^s__ _ 'V t’ .. 


the Claris f&s d«nc!ng. their own living by their own ialjo^r.— Hev, Sjtenccr, 

Krery moming my feet w'ere impriaoned in a giooTe-box, WWc of Land. —If we conmder it to bt^awastc to employ 

heel agamW heel, and knees turned outwiirds; my nmrtyred ia„d in the production of articles to be used in forming 
feet a^stomocj themselves aariiral y at last to fall m a intoxicating liiiuors, the waste must be immense. A writw 
pkn^llme. Tilts IS what 18 calletl m Ummer. in a newspaper makes the following calculation:—‘There 

half an hour of the groove, I waa snbuwtcd to 45,7f»9 acres of land employed in the cultivation of 
another variety of tortum fins time I was obliged to and one million acres of land employed to grow 

rest my fTOt on a bar, wluch I was obliged to hold m a barley, to convert into strong drink. According to Ful- 
honis^tal hn^e with the liand opposite the foot I was ton’s calculation, if the laud which is emi>loycd ingrowing 
oxttcismg. This they term se casscr. grain for the above purpose were to be approiiriatcd to 

After these labours werq, over, you imagine, porlmps, the production of grain for food, it would yield more 
that 1 enjoyed the cliamis of rcfiose; repose for me, indeed! than a four-pound loaf to each of the supjioscd numlicr of 
Aljf a^gdancer knew what rcjioso was! Wc were like the human beings in the world ; or it would give three loaves 
WjgjPring Jex^j, to whom the Barres and the Coulons were per week to each fainUy in the United Kingdom! If tlte 
{Min^naUy eryhig out “ Dance, dance.” After tlicsi: toanisrs loaves (each measuring 4 iiiches by 12) were placed end to 
ana eaimeni, we were obliged, in order to escape from pro- end, they would extend 1C0,225 miles, or would more tlian 
^rional reprimand or matenial correction, to study as- dracribc the circumference of the globe six times!’ But 
staaooaly lesjelet, les kUanoos, lee romh dejeonks, les ■/ov/eftef,- vast as this waste is, it is a frifie when comimod with that ; 
^ eatnbrioles, les jnrmieties enr le mnde/ned, les rau/e lie kisf/ues, on the continent of Europe, where whole districts are 
teepamde tourfues, and, finally, the entre-clmts a gwirtre, a si3‘ devoted to the culture of the vine. ‘ 

el i null. Sucli, sir, are tlie agreeable elements of which „ . m, , ■_i_i -i_ 

the art of dancing is comiiosed: and do not believe that - human heart is a onnonsly Grange 

this rude fatigue Lts only* for a time; it is to last and to 1?" 
bo renewed without intermission ; on this condition only 

can the dancer preserve her sounleese and her leaerete. A approaching the mind from the tight quarter, and 

I hat «ien MadcLfsello Taglioni, after a two hours’ thing v^wdro itly. ^ We ^ve the following as a specg 
lesson wMeh her father had just given her, fall cxliausted 
on the carpet of her chaml^ w^ero she was undressed, 

sponged, aW resasjltated, totally uneonsoioiis of her situa- !? ° 1 l** r Wa 


Tlicre arc some ,pven who, by nature having greater diffi¬ 
culties to siinuouitt, martyrise themselves with a barbaritx 
yet more ferocioiai. Nathalie Fiti^mes was an example 


I it is my to .imm 
pleanot, yetiiNiiid aiwi 
therefeiB 


yon, that justice, thougii not so 
W be a i»ior virtue to gmerosity; 
SBoediately w^ted ujion in your 


of tlds; she invented 4 -pow method.‘5s sstounwr,«/ » ca^. 

at one and the ram . ^ ^ respertIWpewAl io >* thoroughly understood, 

.Perhaps you^re fh*t ihe art of danAten^ t. into tto tox 


IS the school ofJ’aglionti B, is Bghtness combined ma 

udw gnu!Or~iffio dance ufaich seeidH to del^t in and float . . 

Tacijj^e i* vivacitwand rapidity: 'tie the ato eOUare icapeotfBlly 
fttU e epa^ ng steps and measHres JKthe piHnt M the feitts any eommefleaUoas in mm t 
J» W word, it IS what Fanny Etsslcr is., Tlie,htJfef*flve-po«iKl Bon; 

xw waware thatasHnilar profe^ion cannot be exer- f* Bte Bsston from * an KnSll 

e^ wia impunitw From the 

'vdanKoriL the .dancer oboustoms henolf real ones, as tlta 
•®W* >“ Wh^thnes- wcustoms liuhsdf to pillage. Now 
iffa ie staqwrfed lin^ of udw, she Ss^wW on 


dity: 'tie the uto The eAUan reaneetfslly aaDounoe that they do not r^tiire 
t cntbefiiitti OBy eoniMdcaUouin jianissorvette. ( 

Tbs-indf of a flve-ponnd Bonk of„B^Snd note has been Vnelyed 
motbeexer- f(a)d»BMtonfrom*BnBn8ikMiAVi>ai.so>^ i 
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TIITv PAllTICULAK AND THE GENERAL. 

It is very curious to observe tho ilifTcrent ways in which 
Mr Sniitli, Mr 'I'homson, or any other imjiersonation of 
the Englisli nation, regards the same thing iii its two 
various for^is of particular and general. Tell Mr niom- 
son that yofjfi^re giving your son Frederick a practical 
sort of education, by whieli you imply a training in his 
own language, in writing, accompts, geometry, without 
neglecting elegant literature, dead or alive, or any of the 
weightier matters relative to morals, and he will listen 
to the detail with all the approving patience and interest 
tliat could be desired, and iieist day tell twenty people 
how sensibly you are managing the matter, and tliat 
be lias a great mind tosput Ins own George ana f’amuel 
tlirough exactly the same course when tliey are ready 
for it. But let another person on some other occasion 
propniuid to Mr Tliomson the opinion, that education 
.sliould everywliore lie made more of a practical kind, 
tliat it should not he unuiixcd Latin and Greek, hut 
should include Such elements as sliall enable tiio new ! 
generation to enter life not quite ignorant of the laws 
of nature, and more particularly of those tilings w-hicli 
(oiicerii uaeli of us in tlie career for whicli we are 
■Icatined, and instantly doubt and alarm are depicted 
on the usually sinootli and liappy tablet of Mr Thom¬ 
son’s countenance. He is ufrahl you are disatleetcd to 
■ ite of tho good old institutions of the country, that 
lU feel Jncobiiiically towards bireli, and would dis- 
I stahlish the GTCciaii mythology. What in a single 
instaiiec obtained the immediate sanction of Ids common 
sense, now, in the aggregate, meets a thousand objec¬ 
tions from liim. He cannot grasp the idea in tliis form, 
and therefore it oppresses and frightens liiin. • Wliat!’ 
rays Thomson, ‘ would yon have us to be a mere nation 
of bargainers ? would you c-xeludc tlie ornamental and 
tli(^ refining ? would you make ajl our youth cuiiuiog 
old nierchaiit.s at once ? No saying where we should aU 
be in a hundred years, if you iverc to make education of 
so utilitarian a cliaroctcr.' And «u it iscthat, while, in 
the ca.se of his own George and .Samuel, he would really 
like an education calculated to inform aa well as improve 
the mind, and fit the lads, in some degree, for the world, 
he yet will take no means, nor sanction the taking of 
such mciuis by others, to put all in the way of obtaining 
such an education, lliul it formerly existed, he would 
have thouglit it—to use one of lus favourite plirases— 
all right', hut to alter an old system, .and rear a now 
one, is quite another atfair; ho mus^think twice about 
it. In short, you see tou are to have no supiiort from 
Thomson. * . . 

When I was a very young person (George III. being 
king), awell-in&rmed man was always respected. Even 
amouESt the country geutleinCn, any on* wlio had roml 
a good d^, so as to be able to solve a knotty point now 
and tbejat a eotthty meeting or at table, usually en¬ 
joyed soyic eatfa consequence on that account. Fathers, 
however theuiselvcs, wgiuld tell their sons to 

SL^k pf ^cUrinfornicd men, for tlie benefit 

wh!oh;wat^ w^ieEived from their conversattoTi. It.w.as 

generally hiald ft itQet of disgraije to he extruttiely Ipio- 


r^ttf. And even yet, when Mr Thomson h.appcns to te 
tIPbwn into the society of a man of large and various 
kiioiftedge, he is quite delighted. ‘ Wluit a Ixcad that 
fellow lias, sir! No subject could be hrouglit forward 
hut he liad some light to throw upon it. How much I 
would give to know a fourth of wliat lie does!’ Thom¬ 
son re.'dly thinks and feels in tliia manner. He lias been 
eliarmcd, and he only speaks his heart when he says 
tlicre is notliiug he holds in greater respect than know¬ 
ledge. But if you were to meet our national rcpre.sen- 
tativc at some, otlicr time, and commence a conversation 
witli liim about the desirableness of taking some steps 
to remove the general ignorance, and diffuse useful 
knowledge amongst the people, very likely you should 
find liini opposed to everything of the kind, and tills not 
only from a disinelination to see intellectual light ex¬ 
tended, hut a. disrespect for intellectual light itself. He 
would have some very sage remarks on the too exelasiVe 
cultivation of pliysieal science in our age, its eflfects hi 
causing us to worship the actual and tlie real overmuch, 
and its connexion with tlie rnammou-spirit of the day. 
I’urhiips a few jokes at meu of science W'ould season his 
discourse, lie would quite overlottk the miglity oxten- 
sioh which modern science liss given not only*to ni.any 
objects dear to humanity, hut even to our conceptions 
of divine majesty and benevolence ; he would forgeh^Su 
souls wliieli its abundant dissemination batches fiWi 
corrupting iuflucnce.s, and places by virtue’s decent fire¬ 
side. And tliis simply liccause, wliilc able to appreciate 
tjie superiority of knowledge to ignorance in a special 
case, or as far as the iinlividual alone is concerned, he 
c.Tiifiot conceive of a multitude of such cai|ps witlwthe 
s lino dearness ; tlie idea escapes iiiin, its vast and un¬ 
defined lineaments terrify iiim, anil he becomes an 
iUamiist about a tiling wliicli he actually venerates. 

We find (liis resjicet for the particular, and dread of 
tlic general, very provident with regard to the idea of 
the useful, '.rhere ifcnot a respectable parent of tliree 
diildrcu in tlie eountr 3 '—no matter, almost, of what 
rank—who does not twice a-day tell his youngsters to 
see that tliey make themselves useful, i'iiere is not a 
careful housewife, in tlie world, wiio docs not dcliwer' 
lectures daily to young women on tlie propriety of 
their making themselves useful. ‘He useful’ is the 
general order dinned-into the car.s of all persona, from 
the first moment tliey have a liraiii to think or hands to 
w(g'k. Compliment the pliilaiitiiropist with a dinner and 
panegyric, and he modestly' assures the*boinpany he is 
iilw'aj's very liappy when lie can make himself useful to 
hia fellow-creatures. I’laee the patriot at the head pf the 
poll for Fussborougli, and he declares from the hwsiings 
that it will hcneefortli bo tlie pride of his life to be useful 
to Fussborougli. One-half of the \o-called highly-idu- 
Lcatcd men of»tlic country, if told, of some remarkable 
^discovery in pure sciendb, will think tnemselvea sure of a 
triunipli in the remark, ‘But of what use is it?’ as con¬ 
ceiving immediato usefulness to he an infallible criterion 
of merit in such ffsiWKi. Yet,'if one vnere to happen, in 
conversation with am of‘these partieSj to let fiill some 
general appvobatioa Jf utility, it is to one that they 
would JQ hesitate concur with* hiiq. They would 
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n,ot, perhaps; hare.any objection distinctly felt in tlieir fact, and make it part of their stock of knowledge, but 
own minds, but they would fear that utility somehow whose stock of knowledge consists entirely of suel) dis- 
Wi^ a wrong or fiad thing in this form, albeit the tinct facts. These men cannot lay a number of facts 
guiding rule of all Oieir ordinary actions. This is surely together, so as to draw some general inference from 
a most absurd delusion of the popular mind; for what is them. They are the children of the intellectual world, 
good on a sm^l scale can never be otherwise than good As we advance in the scale, we find the maturcr and 
<m amorc extended one, seeing that in the latter case higher forms of intellect in those who readily generalise 
^ have mdxdy a multiplication of single examples. If froin single facts, and combine many small ideas into a 
^m, for instance, is benefited by turning all his natural great one. Analogous to, and intimately connected 


^m, for instance, is benefited by turning all his natural great one. Analogous to, and intimately connected 
and acquired gifts to use, how can it be bad for Harry, with the first class, arc those men who exhibit all de- 
or his respectable brother Dick, to make themselves sirable benevolence towards their fellow-creatures in 
useful too ? Or how can the usefulness of Iljek and personal and individual respects, who are good masters 
Harry be bad to Tom ? And if usefulness ifas been to their servants, good landlords to their tenants, eager 


found laudable in the cases qf tliis venerable 


to commiserate and relieve every single ease of distress 


can it be worthy of reprobatioh witli regard to mankind that comes under their notice, but arc totally unable to 
at large ? The fact is, usefulness is good for each and form any general schenre of a rational kind for the benefft 
all; but the public starts at wliat it cuUs’tl^ories, by of large number^, or to sanction any such sehemg whiell 
which word it describes aU concentrations of single may liave been formed by others. Analogous to the 
^ts into principles. second class—the intellectual generolisers—are those 

I have, for my part, no theory, properly so called, who, while perhaps more disposed to follow the course 
about utility, nor am 1 even fully informed upon some of a strict justice towards individiwls, are conipctent, 
of the more remarkable tiietn-ies of other men upon this and at the same time eager, to form and follow piit great 


subject. But I can vefy readily see that there is both 
a contempt and a dread entertained for it among thou- 


npbold. Why, then? should it any more be thought of? 
Even B6ntham, who is itsually considered as the most 
abeoisg spirit on this suiycct, was an admirer of both 
j^lB^ing and music, and an amateur uf the latter, and 
igffariably advocated the lilienil support of the culti¬ 
vators of both arts, as persons useful to the community. 
Surely, then, it is a ridiculous mistake to suppose, as 
we every day liear men doing, that, because some pais- 


abstiact in science, as in some who endeavour, in humi¬ 
lity of spirit, to mark their whole lives Vith usefulness. 
How could anything else have ever been presumed, 
when there are so many of the very highest of sanctiuns 
for tins same useftilness? What is ‘going about con¬ 
tinually doing good,’ taken by itself, but a course of 
usefulness? If, indeed, any one were to limit his idea 


our neighlwur as outselves, to sec these great truths; 
and it requires but seeing thorn, and actiiig upon them, 
to produce a vast increase of happiness uiwn ciudh. 

AQUEDUCTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

We presume that most of our nwlers have l}e.ard 


of usefulness t(^a life devoted altogether to the realisftig something the ‘ pools,’ ‘water channels,’ and ‘catuds’ 
of small and gross utilities, and which, from mere nar- constructed by the ancient Hindoos, I’ersians, Kgyp- 
rowncss of spirit, excluded whatever niight only be ex- tians, and even By the half-civilised inhabitants of 
‘ pectgi to b(x;otne useful reflectively and after long time, Mexico and Pena To these people a copions supply of 
there Right lx; some justice in the opinion in question, wiiter was t^sential alike to their agricultural and 
But^ am imaware o^ any men o£ reputation who take domestic welfare. Situated under a burning sim and 
this narrow view, which rather appears to roe a mere cloudless sky, where the dews of night are for montlui 
groundless imputation put forwturd by thflse who, from'' the only available moisture, their cn^ w«uild have 
limitation of wul, can only see good in single caaes, utterly failed, had not their ingenuity devisedmeans to 
and start with instinctive trepidation from the assertion collect and disseminate the water which«i^l ^ 
of CTe»thmg Utoa principle. . ^ rainy season, or which flowed in streams frMB^e difr 

, IptiiO scale ofwDind, the parti^lir and the general tant mountains. Hence it Is that the travelW finds in 
might almost be ootoideredps tile IFading marks. There, Ceylon, iu J’ersia, and in Peru, tlie frequent ruins of 
are men who readily understandjany single tUolated dwnl, canals, and water-^muriNts, whhfii the former 


principles and plans for the general good. There can 
be no hesitation in assigning to c.ach of these classes 


sands, whose character as good citizens entirely depends their proper sltarcs of praise; the foruicrOTe respectable 
upon the fact, that their almost every action is of a for their personal doings, hut often form great obstrnc- 
nseful kind. There is, in the first place, a prejudice tions to plans of the highest value; tlie latter are the 
against the genend idea of t!ie useful, as if it wore less amiable, but by far tlie more useful. The former 
something naturally in hostiiity to all that decorates may be likened to the occasional gleams of good feeling 
and refines life, and would exclusively direct attention which .apjiear in the barbarian mind; the latter are 
to what is gross and material. Now, tlicrc could not compar.able to the mild and benevolent maxims which 
be a greater error than this; for the rsefnl, in reality, govern the btilk of civilised society, 
comprehends all tho.se decorating and refining, as well It will therefore be the mark' of a grftit intellectual 
as ail beneficial and moral things, witliili itself, and advance in mankind, wlien they arc found to Viuder- 
stands prox>erly as a general term for whatever can pro- stand that all social and political things arc but con- 
mote the happiness of mankind, and that not merely gcries, or clusters of things individual and familiar, and 
here, but hereafter. The distinction of tlie ornamental are liable to laws, and attended by maxims, precisely 
and amusing arts from those productive of immediately the same. A nation is but an c,xtonded family, as all 
necessary things, was but IImj transient error of one mankind are but an extensive kind of nation, and what- 
philosophicid mind—that of Smith—and is now nowlicre ever is for tlie interest of any one man or family, niuxt he 


for the interest of the natibn, us well .is that of mankind. 
It is the pursuit by each man of liis own calling, for bis 
own lienefit, that creates the wealth and greatness of 
the congeries of men called a people. IVhatevcr mode 
of operation facilitates the industry, and promotes the 
benefit of the individual, without doing harm to Ids 
neiglibours, that will be found an infallible rule of action 
for similar arrangements amongst class aud class, and 


ticubir iicrson recommends utility to be studied ip all nation and nation; and, by parity of reasoning, wbat- 
thii%s, (ut* follows it much in Ids own daily conduct, ever would be an impediment to the industrial operations 
therefore he is one who lias no soul for anything Ixiyond and personal benefit of an individual citizen (always 
the sternest realities, and would willingly see all the fine prc.suming that he .aims at nothing which is not moi^ 
arts and all the moralising agencies of tiie age put down towards liis neighbour), that will be found to lie equally 
and extinguished, 'llie very contrary is often the fact; unfavourable to the interests of a nation, and of man- 
and weflnd nowhere such perseverance in good-doing kind generally. Itrequiresonly some degree of wisdom, 
and good-thinking, or such a liIRral and enlightened and particularly some share of that best of all kinds of 
taste for both the beautiful in art and the profound and merely human wisdom, a genuine benevolence, or love of 
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more advanced inhabitants had constructed for the irri¬ 
gation of their fields and gardens. But it was not 
merely for the purposes of agriculture that the ancients 
consti'iicied these expensive water-works; they were no 
less indefatigable in secviring for their cities a plentiful 
supply of this indispensable element. Their histories 
ar<' rife with allusions to digging of wells, excavating of 
reservoirs, and constructing of aqueducts; while the 
remains of these structures in .l udea, Italy, and Mexico, 
testify liow much those distant and dissimilar people 
alike valued a plentiful supply of fresh and wholesome 
water. What acquaintance they had with the prin¬ 
ciples of hydraulics, we have no direet information. This 
much we ascertain from an examination of their works, 
that they nnder.stood tlie principle, tliat water always 
seeks the level of its source, no matter liow irregular 
(^nd devious the course it may be mad? to pursue. In 
' conducting .streams .across valleys and rivers, tlie Ro¬ 
mans occasionally in.ado use of the inverted syphon; 
hut this inctliod was seldom adopted, on account of the 
■ meagre skill they possessed in metal-working. The 
i ” sj'phon pipes employed hy them were of lead, a metal 
11 not well .adapted to sustain a great degree of pressure; 

I j and wlien A^^.^tate that it is only within the last ceii- 
i j tury (hat casAron pipes wore constructed for hydr.auiic 
;; purpioscs, it will he readily perceived why the aneients 

II shouhi liave rc.stmted to the laborious and e.vjK'nsive 
’ I mode of conducting their water-conduits across vjilleys 
i j and rivcv.s, upon vast structiires of masonry. In this 
|; process they have l)een loft unrivalled by modern 
i nations—the Croton' aqueduct'" for the supply of Now 
j 1 "i ork li;.'ing tin' only structure of the kind whndi lias 
,' been erected Tluripg tlTe last hundred ycar.s. It may 

not he niiioteresting, therefore, to present the reader 

i , with a bi.ef sketcli of their water-works ; in particsiiar, 
i of the atineduets whieli were more e.xclusively devoted 

j. to tlv's.ipply of their towns and cities. 

j 1 T Vie word nr/ULiliict is derived from the Latin aqua; 

I i (fiiatus, and signifies merely a (ionduetor, or conduit of 
i j water, in this sense, all leadens or ehniiiiels of water 

II would he aqueducts ; hut the term is restricted to those 

i! .'irtilieial structures hy which strcnm.s were conducted 
I j from their sources, by a uniform and coiitinuous descent 
j| across valleys and tlirougli inountains, towards the city 
; I 'ley were destined to supply. 'Jiie conduits were built 
1 !' stone, rougli or hewn, or of bricks, and ecniented 

j L '.V the finest temitcred mortar. Some wefe of a square 
' i>rni, paved and covered with flag-stone or tiles; others 
I were arched over, or were throughout of an elliptical 
i form. I’his contlitiJ;, or stone pipe, if we may apply 
I such a term, was conve 3 ’ed through hills hy tunnels, 
j and across valleys uiatn single arcades, or even vtpon 
i double and triple tiers of arches. In general, these 
! r.rehes supported only one water - course, but occa- 
j sionaily c.aeJi tier iind its own conduit, so tiiat an aque- 
i duet presented a rtonhle or triple form. 'I'ho channels 
! were constructed with an imiMirceptihle descent, iiiat 
j tlie current miglit be accelerated by its own weight; 
j and where following a direct line would have given too 
I great an impetus to tlie flow, they were conducted 
; over many miles of country by frequent and winding 
i mazes. This device not only reduced the imp'jtus 

of the current, and thereby preserved the interior of 
the channel from a rapid al.'rasioii, but allowed tho 
water to deposit its sediment, and to become softer and 
better fitted for domestic purposes. Fur tlie latter pur- 
I»os_o, tanks or cavities were formed •in the channel in 
which the stream lodged, until it haA precipitated its 
mud and fectdence; and open ponds were'constructcd, 
in which it expanded, till purified and sweetened by 
atmospheric influence. There were alse* .yi/raiaeata at 
regular d)stan<»s, by wliich a superfluous flow of water 
might ha disembogued, and which also served for the 
mschargg of the wboie stream in the event of tlie 
^ntiel beteg stopped by aecidont, or requiring repairs. 

■ this magnUoeat oreotioa appeong to No. *. of 

■ awNewSerieeorihteaomnal., • * 


Raraliel to the course of the conduit, in'some of tljc 
more magnificent aqueducts, there were foot paths, form¬ 
ing at once a novel and cooling pfomenaile. Having 
arrived at their destination, the waters were generally 
received in reservoirs, and conducted l^y leaden pipes, 
or hy stone grooves, into private cisterns, or dispersed 
throiigliont the cities liy means of public fountains, 
wliieji were often adorned with all the ftiMnifleence 
and allegorical allusion of ancient architecture. These 
structures were hivariahly under the charge of a public 
functionary; and it is from the treati.se of Sextus Julius 
Frontiims, who was inspector of the aqueducts of Rome 
under te^e Emperor Nerva, tliat we derive most of OUT 
information re.spccting tlnj water-works of the imperial 
city. • 

Passing oyer some imperfect traces of aqueducts in 
Tlindostau and Ceylon, and advancing westwards, tlie 
first worthy of notice is that wliich Procopius records to 
We been built by Cru'ses, king of the Persians, for 
the liipply of Petra, in Mingrclia. This seGni.s to liave 
been a aqinare conduit, covered hy flags, and supported 
in p.art of its course upon three tiers of arclies, each 
tier supporting a channel; so that no loss tliaii tliioc 
streams were made available in Petra at dilicront eleva¬ 
tions. We liave also accounts of aqueducts constnictcd 
under the reign of Solomon; and the remains of them 
still exi.sting iii I’alestiiie, give evidence of an extensive 
aequainfance with the principles of hydraulics among 
tlie architects employed hy the Hebrew rulers. The 
‘Pools of Solomon,’ near Ikthleheni, were evidently con¬ 
nected with n selicnie for supplying Jerusalem with 
water, and their remains arc to this d.ay a theme for 
traveller.^. ‘ Tlicse large, .strong, noble structures,’ says 
Mr Stephens in liis Incidents of Travel, ‘in a land 
where every work has been hurried to destviiction, rc- 
iTiain now almost as perfect as when tliej' were built. 
'I’liere are throe of iheni about 180, GOO, and 060 feet in 
length and 280 in breadtli, and of diilin-ent altitudes, 
tlie water from the first running into the second, and 
from the second into the third. 'Ihe water from these 
reservoirs is still conveyed to Jerusalem (a cli.stance of 
si.x miles) by‘ a small aquediict, a round eartlleii jiipe 
about ten inches in diameter, wliich is .somctimesxihova 
and sometimes under the surface.’ Ag.aiq, Ilerodit'res 
de.scrihes the mode in which Eupalinu.s, an .ardiitect\f!' 
Mcgara, supplied the city of Samos with water. A hill 
tlOO Greek feet liigh was pierced hy' a tunnel about a 
mile ill lengtli. This tumiel was eight feet high and 
ciglij: feet wide, and in it there was cut a channel thirty 
feet deep by three feet wide, through whicit the wSter 
flowed in a covered course to tlie city. 

It was .among the Romans, liowever, that the con¬ 
struction of aqueducts was carried to the greatest niag- 
iiifieence atd perfection. Masters of half tlie world, 
wealthy, and luxurious, it is not to be v.oiulered at 
that they should ha^ expended an enorniou.s iiniount 
of labour in conducting streams into their cities; and 
less when it is considered that tlie capital of their em¬ 
pire was mifavonrably situated hy nature in regard to 
pure and wholesotne water. The glory ef a reign was 
in gener.al perpetuated by the ereciiori of a tem^ile, 
palace, or other public building; what more fitnng 
monument than an aqueduct—a .species of structnre 
susceptible of architectural disjilay, as it was essential 
to fhe public welfare ? For MO years from the founda¬ 
tion of Rome, the inhabitants contented Inemselves with 
the water of the Tiber, mid of the wells and fountains 
in the city and its neigliliourliood. But at that period 
the number of liouses and iiihabitaats had so augfdinted, 
that they were obliged to bring, water from dis^nt 
sources by means of aqueducts. AppiUa Claudius, the 
•censor, comnftnccd this scheme of impKrvfemcnt 312 
years before the Christian era; and after him, for seve- 
I ral ceiiturie.s, additional works were constructed, as the 
I necessities and lu^xuries of the. city demanded. Among 
I those who signaliSwAheijiisclvca in tiffs dejiartment of 
I public utility were (mThIa Pentatus,JLucius Fapirius, 
{ QuintuMMarcus, Mripp^ Augustas, and Claudius; 
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tbat erected by the latter being upwards of forty-two 
miles in length, and discharging about ninety-seven 
mSIions of gallonsrin the twenty-four hours. In the 
remains of tlicse agueducts, some portions are elevated 
above the grojmd on solid stone-work, or upon ainhes 
continued and rinsed one above another; while others 
ate subterraneous, such as that seen at Vicovaro, beyond 
'IJvoli, wbere a tunnel of about live feet deep and, four 
broad i)iercos the rock for a distance of more than a 
mile. One of these a<pieducts was formed of two 
ch.anncls, one above the other; they were, however, 
constructed at dift’erent periods, the most elcvntfd being 
supplied by the waters of the Tiveronc (Anii^^ovus), 
and the lower one by the Ghudian water. It is repre¬ 
sented by Pliny as the most beautiful of all tbat had 
been built for the use of Rome. It was rubsequently 
repaired and extended by several cmpei'ors, is vow cidlcd 
Aqun Felice, and still administers to the supply of the 
modem city. The Aqua Marcia, Aqua .Julia, and Aqua 
Tepula, entered Koine by one and the same aqueduct, 
divided into three ranges or storeys, each of which .sup¬ 
ported its own iudcqicndcnt chunnel-wa}'. This ac- 
comita for tlie extraordinary height of this structure, 
which far surpassed that of its compeers, which gene¬ 
rally ranged from seventy to eighty feet, that being the 
height required to bring the plain which surrounded 
Rome to the average level of the city. 

Without adverting more minutely to those structures, 
a general idea may be formed of their extent and im¬ 
portance, when it is stated that Korac was supplied with 
w-ater from sources varying from thirty to sixty miles 
In distance, .and that at one period of its history, not 
fewer than twenty aqueducts brought as many different 
streams across the wide plain or campagna in which the 
city stands. In the time of Prontinus (v.». 100), tlie 
entire length of aqueducts exceeded a.JS miles, the daily 
discharge of which was about three hundred raiUioiis of 
gallons—a supply to wliieh that of lomdon is a mere 
insignificant dribblet. Nor was it ancient Home whicli 
alouc reaped the benefits of these .superb structures; 
the modem city is ^ill abundantly supplied by three of 
them, which have nudergonc repairs and restorations, 
the jTest important of which was m' Alb by Sextus V., 
irah whose ponventual name of Brother i’ciix the term 
Peliec is derived. 

The chief provincial cities of the Romans, as weU as 
their own metropolis, were supplied with water by aque¬ 
ducts ; hence in Greece, Gaul, Spain, Italy, &c., portions 
of ^ese extensive eonstructious remain to the present 
Aay. Thift of Nismes, built by Agrippa, son-in-law of 
Augustus, is perinaps the most ancient of their provin¬ 
cial aqueducts. It was about thirty miles in length, 
■when entire, and traversed a very mountainous country, 
piercing througli hills, and crossing valleys l>y means of 
arches upon arches. It was constructed of tKiuarcd 
stones throughout, and -^vas edited in the interior, 
which was 4 feet by .'5^, with finely prepared mortar. 
The ‘Pont du Gard’ is that part of the ncjucduct of 
Nismes which crosses the deep valley in which flows 
the Garden, or Gard. This part, considered alone, is one 
of t))C noblest monuments built by the Romans among 
the Gauls. It is compcMcd of three ranges of arches, one 
above another. The Brat range under which the Gardcjn 
runs is formed by six arches, the second by eleven, and 
the third by tJiirty-flve^aU of which are scmicircdLor, 
and form a total height of 160 feet above the water of 
the river. The entire length of f|ie bridge is 300 yards. 
This magnificent structnre wiw. destroyed by the bar- 
bipians .about the beginning of fifth century, but is 
stiy in such a state of preservation, that It cxuild be »- 
stored witoout a very great expenditure of money. 
Passing omr the ancient aqueducts of LJona, in whicfii* 
tlie inverted syphon,* as well as the incfiioid-etaBinel- 


way, was used, and of Bourgas, near Constantinople, 
the only other provincial strociture of the kind to whicli 
we shall allude is that of Metz, of which a number of 
the arcades still remain. ‘ These arcades,’ says an 
ancient authority, ‘ crossed the Moselle, a river which is 
broad and vast at that placa The copious sources of 
Gorze furnished water for the representation of a sea- 
fight. This water was collected in a reservoir; from 
thence it was conduch'd by subterraneous canals formed 
of hewn stone, and so spacious, that a man exmld walk 
erect in tliem. It traversed the Moselle upon its superb 
and lofty arcades (3600 feet long, and 100 feet high), 
which m.ay still be seen at the distance of two leagues 
from Metz; so nicely wrought and so finely cemented, 
that, except those parts in the middle which have been 
carried away by the ice, they have resisted, and wifi 
still resist, the severest shocks of the most violent sea-' 
sons. Prom tliese arciidcs other aqueducts conveyed 
the water to the baths and to tlic place where the naval 
engagement was mimicked.’ 

Of the aqueducts erected witliin a comparatively i 
recent period, we may mention tlie following:—The 
aqueduct of Spoleto, constructed in 741 by Tliewloric, 
king of the Goths, to communicate witj^ie town of 
.Spoleto, situated on the summit of a mfiiintain. It is 
one of 'tlie handsomest structures of the kind, and re¬ 
mains entire to the present day. In crossing the river 
l)e Let Morgia, the chaimel-w.ay is supported upon two 
tiers of Gotliic arches, the lower containing ten giamd 
arches, and the latter thirty. The length of this arcaile 
is 800 feet, tlie breadth 44, and the height 440! The 
aqueduct of Caserta, built in n.'iS by Cliarles III. of 
Naples, is also an expensive and gigantic‘structure, one 
of its arcades consisting of three tiers of arcbos, 1724 
feet long and 190 feet in height. The aqueduct of the 
I'rinee of lUsoari, constructed at his own expense across 
the river ,St I’aul, in Sicily, and the aqueduct iiridge of 
Castellana, are also m.aguiflcciit erections, lii France, 
that which conducts the waters of St Clements and Du 
Iteulidou to Montpelier, is perhaps the most beautiful. 
It w as built under the superintendence of M. Pitot, and 
required tbirtcen years for its completion. The prin¬ 
cipal arcade is 90 feet liigh, and consists of two tiers— 
the lowest containing 90, and the upjier 210 arches. 
That of Arcueil deserves next to lie noticed. It was 
originally built by the Emperor Julian, a.i>. 360, to 
bring water to Paris, and supplied tlic paltMie ami hot-, 
baths, but was destroyed by the Normans.. After it had 
been in disuse for 800 years, it was rebuilt in 1634; 
again repaired in 1777 ; and fresh sums have lately 
been devoted to the same purpose by the city of Paris. 
The arcade over the viilley of Arcueil consists of 25 
arches, is 72 feet high, and 1200 feet long. But of tl» 
aqmxluets of France, that of Maintenon, luul 
coinpietcd, would have been the most 
equalling in grandeur even the most . 

Iteraan structures. Tlie project was ' 

examples of tlie enterprise which chlS|pt»iscd tlio 
reign of Louis XI V.; it was designed jMpluban, com¬ 
menced in 1684, and abandoned inip|w. ' It was in¬ 
tended to conduct water from tlio s|fver Bura to yev- 
sailles, a distance of seventy matte; and it was iWS 
contemplated to continue the work to St Cloud imd to 
Paris. Had this been (lone, tlie entire length iff the 
channel-way woidd have exceeded ninety miles, TI>C 
chef-d'oeuvre would have been the arcade across the 
valley of Maintendh, whioh is tiiree miles and a quarter 
wide, and 2 M feet belowr the flow of the Mueduefc I’he 
number of arches dmraied for this bridge was 685 : 
some of the piers of «me lower tier were ^constructed, 
but have sinc^fallch into ruin. The last modem strnc- 
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ture of the kind which falls to be noticed is that of 
Lisbon, completed in 17!58. It is about three leagues 
iri length, and, in some parts of its course, has been ex¬ 
cavated through hills; but near the city it is carried 
over a deep valley for a length of 2400 Icct by several 
bold arches, the hirgcst of wliicli has a height of 250 
feet, and a span of 115. 

But it was not alone in the eastern hemisphere that 
tiie ancients excelled in the construction of aqueducts; 
wc have evidence of the existence of kindred works in 
Mexico and the adjacent states, and also in Chili and 
I’eru. Those of Peru were perhaps more intended for 
agricultural than for city purposes; but those of an- 
cie'nt Mexico were strictly of the latter dt*8cript,ion. The 
■city of Mexico, which was built on several islands near 
Jho shore of the lake, was connected with the mainland 
• ^y fouf great causeways, or dikes, the remains of which 
still exist. One of these supported the celebrated aque¬ 
duct of ChapoltcpcR, which was constructed by Monte¬ 
zuma. When the Spaniards besieged the city, ‘ tliere 
* appeared,’ says De Solis, ‘ two or three rows of pipes, 
made of trees hollowed, supportcxl by an aqueduct of 
lime and stone, and the enemy had cast up some 
trenches to cover the avenue to it; but the two c.ap- 
tains (Olid and Alvarado) marched out of Tacuba with 
most of their troops, and though they met witli a very 
obstinate resishanco, they drove the enemy from their 
post, and broke the pipes .and a«iueduct in two or three 
places, and the water took its natural course into the 
lake.’ As in Mexico, so in Tczcuco, Tlascala, Izt.acJapa, 

! and other Mexican cities, there were aqueducts, baths, 

I and fountains, • 

; Such is a necessnrily brief sketch of the aqueducts of 
! other times. Our space will not permit us to advert to 
! the adjuncts of these stupendous struetures—to the re- 
! servoirs, pipes, and fountains, by which tlie strtiams 
were ultimately conveyed to the streets, baths, gardens, 

I and private dwellings of the ancients. It is evident, 
however, that in their public baths and fountains, in the 
general dissemination and application of pure water, 
they have left us moderns still far in the rear. With 
them the supply of water was the paternal duty of the 
state; with us it is the monied speculation of private 
iiidividuals. ‘With them it was an object to make water 
:• free as the air they breathed; to us it is in general 
f dd at the highest rate which con be exacted, without 
—ihsolutely inviting some new ‘company’ into the field 
j of monopoly. This contrast is by no means over¬ 
stretched, as we shall attempt to demonstrate in a 
future paper on wi4a.T. 

THE TEA-ROSE. 

[Tlip rollnwliis is taken from an American ruWicatlon entitled 
'Tile Mayflower‘-.a series of sketches hy Mrs llnrriot Ifeecher 
Stowe. Mrs Stowe's scenes and cliurocters are of a domestic nature, 
each exhildtinK some feHtiue in every-day life which we arc af to 
regard as of little or no importance. That which we extract wry 
simply but happily incnlcatss the duty of cherishing a souse of the 
beautiful among our lowlier neighbours—* that tine ft«ling whieli 
rusts out and dies, because they ore too hard prossod to procure 
it any grutincatlou.'] 

TuElut it stood, in its little green vase, on a light ebony 
stand, in tlie window of the drawing-room. The rich satin 
ev^^, witit their costly fringes, swept down on either 
siile of and around it glittorod every rare and fimeiful 
trtBo which wealth c.-m offer to luxury, and yet tlint siniple 
rose was the fairest of thorn all. 8 « 4 pure it lookofl, its 
wlilto leaves just touched with that delicious creamy tint 
peculiar to its kind ; its cupsofiill, solierfect; its head 
bending as if it were sinking and mating avmy in its owu 
riohnew—oh ! when did ever man make anything to equid 
Bje living ]>crfc«t flower ! » 

But the sunlight tliat streamed through tho window re¬ 
vealed sodiething fairer tliati the rose—a young lady rcolin- 
ing on an otton^, who was thus addressed by her livelier 
mumd. 'I say.’fx^n, I liave been thinking what yon are 
™ do with jfW rfwo when yon go to New York, as to 
you are detenninod to do ; you know it 
would be ft and pity to leave it uitii sueh a soottor-braiin as 
1 am. I love flowers indeed 4 that is, I like a te^lar 


bouemot, cut off and tied Up, to carr^ to a party ; but as 
to all this tending and fussing, which is needful to kcox> 
them growing, I liave no gifts in tliat Sne.’ • 

‘ Make yourself easy as to that, Kate,’ said Florence 
with a smile ; ‘ I have no intention of calling upon your 
talents ; I liave an asylum in view for my favourite.’ , 

‘ Oh, then you know just what I was going^to say. Mrs 
MarEjiall, 1 presume, has been speaking to you ; she wgis 
here yesterday, and I was quite pathetic upon tlie suhjocf? 
telling her the loss your favourite would sustain, and so 
forth ; and she said how delighted she would be to Iiavo it 
in her CTeenhouse, it is in sucli a line state now, so full of 
buds, i told her I knew you would like to give it to her, 
you are fond of Mrs Marshall, you know.’ 

‘ Now, Kate, I am sorr>,*but 1 have otherwise cmtaircd 
it.’ 

‘ IVho can«it he to ? you have so few intimates here.’ 

‘ Oh, it is only one of rny odd faneics.’ 

ffolt do tell me, Florcnee.’ 

‘iipYell) cousin, you know tho little pale girl to whom wo 
give icwiiig 

‘ What! little Mary Stephens ? How ahsiird, Floveneo ! 
Tliis is just anotlu;r of your motherly old-maidish wiiys, 
dressing dolls for poor children, making bonnets, .md knit¬ 
ting socks for all the little dirty babies in the ncigliboar- 
hood. I lio believe you have made more calls in those two 
vile ill-smelling alleys behind our house, than ever you have 
in Chestnut Street, though you know everybody is half 
dying tc see you ; and now, to crown all, you must give 
this choice little liijoii to a sempstress-girl, when one of 
your most intimate friends, in your own class, would value 
it so highly. What in the world can jicople in their cir¬ 
cumstances want witli flowers 

‘Just the same as I do,’ replied Florence calndy. 

‘ Have yon not notioed that tho little girl never comes hero 
without looking wistfully at the opening buds ? Aud don’t 
you rtimcmber, tho other morning she askeil mo so i>rettily 
if I would let her mother come aud sec it, she was so fond 
of flow'crs 

‘ But, Florence, only tliink of tliis rare flower standing 
on a taiilc with ham, eggs, cheese, and flour, and stifled in 
that close little room where Mrs Stephens and her daughter 
manage to wash, iron, and cook.’ 

‘ Well, Kate, and if I were obliged to live in one coarse 
room, and wash, and iron, and book, as you say; if 1 had to 
stiend every moment Of my time in toil, with no ju-qsppet 
from my window but a brick wall and dirty lane, 
flower as this would be untold enjoyment to Tne.’ V 

‘ Pshaw, Florence ; all sontiincnt! Poor people have nb 
time to be sentimental. Besides, I don’t believe it will 
grow with them ; it is a greenhouse flower, and used to de- 
Itcato living.’ 

‘ Oh, as to that, a flower never inquires whetheg its 
owner is rich or poor ; and Mrs Stephens, wfiatever else 
she has not, lias sunshine of as good quality .is this that 
streams tlirough our window. Tlie beautiful things that 
God makes are his gift to all alike. You will see that my 
fair rose will be as well aud cheerful hi Mrs Stephens’s room 
as in ours.’ 

‘Well, after all, odd! When one gives to poor 
people, one wants to give them something tisf/ul—a, bushel 
of fiotatocs, a ham, and such things.’ 

‘ Why, certainly, jidtatoes and ham must he supplied; 
but, having ministered to the first and most craving wants, 
why not add any other little jileasures or gratiticatlons we 
may liave it in our tiower to bestow “ I know there are 
many of tho poor who have fine feeling and a keen sense 
of tho beautiful, which rusts out and dies liccauae they are 
too liard pressed to procure it aiiygratitioation. Foot Mrs 
Sttphens, for example, I know she would enjoy birds, and 
flowers, and music as much ns 1 do. I litfvo seen her oye 
light up ns she looked upon these things in our dra'S’ing- 
room, and yet not one beaiitifui thing eon she oommunil. 
pWm necessity, her room, lier clothing, all 8hhha%mnst 
be coaiao and jJain. You should have toen the almost 
rtpture she ami Mary felt when I offered them my rosr.’ 

‘ Dear mo ! all this may be true, but I never thouglrt of 
lit before. I i)*vcr thought that these hard-w<^ng people 
luul any ideas of /as/« !' 

‘ Then why do you seo the geranium or rose so carefully 
nursed in the old cracked tea^t in tho poorest room, oy 
tlie morning-glory pUkited in a box, andAwrined about tho 
window? Do not tiiese sbdw that the hiunan heart yearns 
for the bcautiftil in all^ranksof life ? You remember, Kate, 
how oi^’oehorwoniiql sat np a whole ni|lit, after a hard 
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d&y’s work, to laalio her first baby a pretty dress to be ness of their life. Every day the fair growing thing put 
ba^Ucd in.’ forth some fresli beauty—a loaf, a bud, a new slioot—and 

‘^es, and I rcmeifiber how I laughed at you for malting constantly awakened fresh enjoyment in its possessors.. As 
such a tasteful little cap for it.’ 


passcn-by ’ 
beauty, an 


such a tasteful little cap for it.’ it stood in the window, the passcn-by would sometimes 

‘ Well, Katy,sl think the look of perfect delight with stop and gaze, attracted lny its beauty, and then proud and 
whick the poor mother regarded her baby iii its new dress happy was Mary ; nor did even the serious amf careworn 
and cap, was^something quite worth creating ; 1 do believe widow notice with indificroneo tills tribute to the beauty 
sl^ could jiiot Imvo felt more grateful if 1 had sent her a of their favourite. 

Barrel of flour.’ But little did Florence think, when she bestowed the 

‘ Well, I never thought heforo of giviim anything to the gift, tliat there twined about it an invisible thread that 
poor but what they really needed, and I have alwaj s been reached far and brightly into the weh of her destiny, 
willing to do that when I could without going far out of One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall and graceful 
my wav.’ ' gentleman called at the lowly room to pay for the making 

‘ WcSl, consin, if our heavenly Father gave to us after of some linen by tlio inmates. He was a stranger and 

_J> 1 1 ll _ _1_I_I _!•_ _1 A*.._-l. -I_li-- -.A‘ 


mercy ou my poor head; it is too suiall to hold so ni.auy ‘Yes,’ said little Mary, ‘and it was given to us by a 
new ideas all at once—so go on your own way and the lady as sweet and beautiful as that is.’ 
little lady began practising a waltzing step before the glass ‘ Ah,’ said the str.anger, turning upon her a imir of 
with great satisfaction. l)right dark eyes, pleased .and rather struck by the eoinmu- 

* * # nication : ‘and how came she to give it to you, my little 


It was a very small roCm, lighted by only one window. 
There was no carpet on tin; floor ; there was a clean but 
coarsely-covered bed in one corner ; a cnplioard, with a 
few ilishes anil jdates, in the otlier ; a chest of drawera ; 
and before the window stood a small cherry stand, quite 
now, and indeed it was the only article in tlie room that 
seemed so. 

A pale siekly-looking woman of .about forty was leaning 
back in licr rocking-chair, licv eyes closed, and her lips 
compressed as if in pain. Slie rocked baekward and for¬ 
ward a few minutes, proBsed lior hand hard upon lier eyes, 
and then languidly resumed her line stitching, on wliieh 
sho had been busy since momiiig. 'I'he door opened, and 
•a slender little gdrl of about twelve years of .age entered, 
her karge blue eyes dilated and radiant with dcliglit, as 
she boi-i! in the vase with the rose-tree in it. 

‘ Oh I see, mothei", sec ! Hero is one in full bloom, and 
two more half out, and ever so many more pretty liiids 
Iieejiina out of the green leaves.’ 

Tlie i>oor woman's jj;;oc brightened iis she looked, first on 
the rose, aind then on her aiekly child, on whose I'liee she 
had not seen so bright a colour for months. 

;ss her !’ she exclaimed uncoiiseiously. j 

^liss Florence—yes, I knew you would feel so, mother. 
Ikkbs it not make your head feel better to see such a 
bcantiful llowcr:' Now, you will not look to longinely at 
the flowers in the market, for we have a rose that is hand- 

aI.-sm - f _ it’l.,. ii ... .. A,. iz. •_ _ 


I'zing step before the glass ‘ Ah,’ said the str.anger, turning upon her a imir of 
lu’ight dark eyes, pleased .and rather struck by the eoinmn- 
* nication ; ‘and liovv came she to give it to you, my little 

ted by only one window. Itif* ‘ beeauso we are poor, aiid mother is sick, and « o 
a- j there iwis n clean but never can bave anytbiug pretty. We used to Irivc a garden 
nor ; a cnplioaril, with a once, and we loved flowers so imieh, and Miss l'’iorenec 
er ■ a chest of draivCTs ; found it out, and so she gave us this.’ 
small eherrv stand, quite ‘ Koreuee .” echoed the .stranger. 

article in the room that ‘d'es—Miss Js'lorcneo I’hstrange-abcantif'd lady, rhey 

s.ay she was from foreign parts ; but she speaks li.iighah just 
.about forty was leaning other ladies, only ev ecter.’ 

.'vcs closed, and her lips ‘ds she here now:'' is she in tliis city.said the gcntliv 
leked baekward and for- niaii eagerly. ‘ No; she left some months ago,’ said the 
linnd hard upon her eyes, widow, noticing the shade of disappointment on his face ; 

fine Stiteliine on wiiieli ‘but,’ said she, ‘ vou can find otit all aiirut her at her 
t. The doropene^,aunt’s, Mrs fariyll's, No. lU — Stredt.’ 

Ive years of age entered, A short time after, Florence reel ived .a letter in a liand- 
radiant with dcliglit, as writing that made her tremble. Jfuriiig the many early 
-tree in it. ’ years of her life sjaint in lYiuiee, she had well leailied to 

is one in full hloom, and know t/mt writing. This letter told that he was living, tliat 
many more pretty Imds he had tr.aeed her, even as a liklden streamlet may be 
traced, by the frcslincss, the verdure of heart, wliich her 
led ns she looked, first on deeds of kindness had Iid’t wherever she bad passed. Thus 
diild, oil wliose I'liee slie nmeh said, our readers need no iielp in iinishiiijt my story 
r months. for tlieinsidvcs. 


J’orULAK FRENCH SONGS. 

^0. 1.—MALBROUGU. 

An enterprising P.arisiaii publisher li.as, during tlie lust 


somer than any of them. Why, it seems to me it is worth year, heen issuing a series of the most popular songs oi 
as much to us as our whole little garden useil to be. Only France, with illustrations wliich surpiiss," in pictorial 


her mother gently reminded her that the rose-tree could G*ihg would he offered at for sale in this country'. Each 
not urosorve its beauty without sunlight. number (of which one appears every week) contiuns 

‘ Oh yes, truly,’ said Mary ; ‘ well, tlien, it mi st be placed sometimes a single piece, though, when they are short, 
here <m our new stand. How glad f*aui that we have such there are three songs to a Uvraimt. An interestuig 


a handsome new stand for it; it will look so much better.’ 


there are three songs to a livnntion. An interestuig 
ess.ay precedes, and the music, with piano-forte accom- 


And Mre Std^bens laid down her work, and folded a piece paniment, condude.a every number. The first song is 


of newspaper, on which the treasiiie was duly deposited. 

‘ Tliete,’ said Mary, watching tlie aT*i|ugement eagerly, 
‘thatwill do—no, for it does not show both the opening 
buds ; a little fkrther aroimd—a little more; there, that is 
rightand then walked around to view the rose iu 
vimous {lositioiis, aftw wliich she urged her mother to go 
witli her to the outside, and see how it looked there. 
‘How kind it was in Miss PlotBnce to think of giving ftiis 


one of the most popular—not only in Franco, but over 
the rest of the continent and in this country—that ever 
was written. It is properly entitled, ‘The death and 
burial of the invincible Malbrough’ (Mort et Convoi 
de I’invinciblo Malbrough), the great Duke of Marl¬ 
borough’s name having bwn first corrupted Jgr the 
French into ‘Malbrough,’ luid imiiortod back again 


to us,’ said Mary; ‘tlioiigU she had done so much for to its native language altered into Malbrook; by 
us, and given us so many twgs, yet this seems the best of which the song is mniversally known here. 

• all, because it seems os if she thought of us, and knew just As it relates ^o one of England’s most celebrated 
I fiat, you know, mother.’ generals, we^refer translating the curious and iiiterest- 

' a bright afternoon that little gift made in that ing French remarks wliidi accompany the ditty iu tlie 

» B. f .****^‘ faster Maiy s fingers llcw the < Chansons Powilaires,’ to making any comments of oigr 

' '■ Stofcs^iu nf UMT] and Mrs, This amusing essay is by M. Lacroix, chief lib- 

dm hU a hcadachrand thong'ld, S 

Tbatrosel its sweet influenoe died not wifli the ihsl nnder the name of the Bibliophile P. L. Jacobi— 
diW-^Tlwpihalltthe long coldvvintit,thewatchiB*, told- ‘Theeelcbratcdsongof Matbrotighwaseertainlycom* 
. Ifi fc itii iiang,that flower, awaken* a thousandiSessant posed Mhirthe battlh ortMAlph^ineh to . 17 (», and not 
^P|P'gioughty that beguiled tl^ameness atfc^ri -1 after the ddath of Jahh ttunaiilh'ltoire tif Maiiborougli, 
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in 1728, as many grave commentators on the facetious and passed thence from town to town, and eddi.^ * 
ballad have supposed. Not a single circumstance nar- country it was wafted across the sea to Englaud, wltev. • 
rated in the popular little poem accommodates itself to it soon became as popular as in Erahoe. It is said ttiat'^p, 
the veritable demise of his Grace. When the illustrious a Prencli gentleman wishing, when in London, to be 
general died at his estate of Windsor Lodge, on the 17th driven to Marlborough Street, had t?ttally forgotten 
June 1722, from the consequences of an attack of apo- it# name; but on singing the air of MalbrongMt the 


plexy, he had not appeared at the head of an army for 


ns name; out on singing tne air ot jwaiorongin tne 
coachman understood him immediately, and drove him 


more than six years; for more tlian ten he had played to tlTc proiier address with no other directions •, 
nothing more than an obscure and secondary part in Goethe, who travelled in fc'rance about the same time, 
European politics ; and the French, more flcklc at that was so teased with the universal concert of Mfdbrough, 
epoch than they are even at present, had had quite that Im took a hatred to the duke, who was the innocent 
time enough to forget him. George L, on mounting cause o'the musical epidemic. Malbrough made itsdf 
the throne, recalled the Duke of Marlborough to court, heard, without ceasing, apropos of everything, and apro- 
from which Queen Anne had estranged both him and pos of nothing; it gave ifcs*name to tlic I'asliions, to silks, 
his wife ; Imt his majesty demanded nothing more than head-dresses, carriages, and soup.s. The subject of the 
Ahe duke’s counsels—which he never followed. Marl- song was pa'inted on flre-sereens, on fans, and on china; 
borougii, therefore, live<l very soberly upon his domain, it was erJbroiJered on tapestries, engraven on toys and 
where Iiis money failed him in completing his tnagni- Jqnjjpsakes—was reprodm;ed, in short, in all nuumer of 
fleent Blenboim, wbicli Queen Anne and the English way*: and forms. 'I'he rtige for Malbrough endmed for 
parliament agreed to finish in memory of his brilliant many years, and nothing sliort of the Revolution, the 
Dutch victory. He fell into a second childliood, and fall of the Uastile, and the Mar.selloi.se hymn, wore 
finally exjured in presence of Lady Marlborough, whom sufficient to smother the sounds of that hitherto never- 


lie charged to bury him witli pomp and grandeur. 

The ditty is, then, anterior to his demise, which made 
but little noise even in England; j'et in the ancient 


ceasing song. 

The warlike and melancholy air of the song did not, 
any more th.an its hero, originate in Fr.anee, and we 


prose legend which originally accompanied the song, it Imve sought in vain to trace its history back from the 
is stated tliat “ Marlborougli was killed at the battle of time when N.ipoleon—in spite of his general antipathy 
Jlalplaquet, which took place between Mens and Baray to music—roared it out wiienever he got into his saddle 


on the nth September 1709.” In th.at battle, which 
was, even according to English 1ii3torian.s, glorious 
for tup, French, the .Marshal de Yillars was wounded in 


to start on a fresh campaign. \Te are not unwilling to 
believe, with M. <lo Chatcaubrianii, that it was the same 
air wliich tlie crusaders of Godefroid de Bouillon sung 


the km« wh«i he wa# about to surround tlic lyukc of under the walls of .lerusaleiti. Tliu Arabs still sing it, 
JIarlhorough, and’to hem him in between tlie tw<.i wings .and pretend that their ancestors learned it at the battle 
of the .French army. At tlii.s decisive juncture the Kng- of Massotu-.t, or else from the hrothers-in-arms of De 
lish genendran the most critical hazards, and was fiuj)- Joinvilic, who repeated it to the cla.sliing of bucklers 
posed to have p.artaken of the fate of five of Ids generals wiiih! pressing forward to the cry of “ Mouutjoy Saint- 
who w-cr.' killed in the melee. j Denis!” ’ 

'I'lie rumour of his death was rapidly spread, and. After so eV.dMjratc an essay, the reader w'U expect 
without doubt, some wanton versifier made the following I a llvst-ratc song, but ho, will perhaps be clisappoiuted 
luneral oration while bivouacking at Quesnoy <m the | to find that tiu; n\ountain of prefticc brings forth no¬ 


evening of the fight, to eoitsole himself for having had 
jieither food nor rest for tltree days: such being elia- 
r.’icteristic of a Frenchman's tenii>crament. The Duke 
•i’ Marlborough, a gnnit captain and subtle politician, 
' ittl l)ccn the bane of Louis XIV. during thirty years:— 
iie had pursued, attacked, and crippled him on every 
"lield of battlp, and in every European cabinet. He had 
))roved himself a worthy pupil of the great Conde and 
of Turenne at llvhstett, Oudenardc, and llamillies; his 
name was the terni/and admiration of tlie soldier. Not 


being able to‘conquer, the enemy lamimoncd him, and of concordant syllables wotdd render the whole tiresome, 
each of his victories was followed by a new satirical 

song: Buc.il verses being in France then—as in the goo<l Tine ^death and of madbkouch. 

times of Gardinal Mazariii—tlie iieople’s most ordinary Mniiirough la gone to the wars, 

niPiina of takimr their revemre Mirontom mirontMi, loirontatoo;+ 

mtans 01 uiKingincir revenge. Matbroufli is Rono to tho wavs, 

The song was not much known to the heroes of Mil- tnJw when hc'ii reium. 

plaquet; it was preserved only by tradition in some of At Easter perhaps 'twii! be, 

the provinces, wliere it had been probably left by the Or else at Trinity, 

soldiers of Villars and De BoufHers: it was not even liutffriniiy has passed, 

retxiived in the immense collections of anecdotic songs And yet ho comes not Uact. 

which formed part of tlie arcliives of the French nob- His dame ascends her tower 

lease. Butin 1781 it resounded, all of a sudden, from tsoiiigh, shecangonuiiisUer. 

one end of the kingdom to the other. It happened tliat Her page she si-es approaei., 

vrlbsii Marin Antoinette gave to the throne of France an • vestments aii oi bine . 

heir, he vvm nursed by a iieasant named [probably nick- ?■ * 

named] Madame I’oitrine, who had Jieen chosen, among ’ | . isiiniiteil 

other qualifications, for her healthy apnearaiicgarid gooil vviu cans" win eves to weep- 

Imnaour. The nurse, while rocking the coyal eviullo, y„„r pink attire to doff, 

sang Malbrough, and the dau^n, it is said, opened its , ukmi dilk and goM. 

eyes at the name of tlie great gqneral. ,The name, the Monsieur do MaibrousU’s dead— 

Bimiillcity of the words, the singularity of the burthen, ^ ivhafsmoi®—he'sburl-ed. 

<uid the teuclung metodioasness of the air, interested the i saw' him laid la tbs earth 

•lueeu, aad 8 he,frequently sang it Everybody repeated By f«ui’brave ofBoers. 

»t after her, and even the king condescended to quaver ---; 7 *;—„— ~ — 73 ^--—-— 7 - 

out the d ^ MalWonirli * M ronton, uiirontasie.ls an oldr fv/huB, MlBurden. whioh was 

wo. l ^ -It X in «tl>«r ditties usually wtionlated nuiontoi.C, ton, niirontaino, 

wM sung in the state apartm^ts 01 Versailles; in tiic nnd corresponds to the fal,lil,WtwHhwuiei#Engiish|iong-writer 3 
aitciiens, in the stables—-it betaano Quite tin? rage; from okc<i out^iieir iimjbig Itenaiurto the tune. The last line is sang 
the court it was adopted by tio tradesiieople of Paris, tit” 


H Versauies ; in tne „nd corresponds to the fal, lil, IstwUh wUleijEnglish iiong-writers 
Quite thdrage; from okcil ouMlieir llm{#ng itenaiurto the tune. The last line is sung 
iUdesiieople of Paris, three and the whdle'stanza rented sir^ht through 


thing but a poetical mouse.* Tlie song of Malbrough 
is curious merely from its absurdity; but its ^pry ab¬ 
surdity is quaintuess. It is, in fact, not meant Ta life 
read in, as it vv'ere, cold blood; it is only iTiteiidcd to he 
sung, for much of the humour lies in the constant re¬ 
petition of each line. Such repetitions would, however, 
be far from amusing to read, and wc therefore only print 
the first and lastistanzas entire. Tlic couplets bereft of 
the’refrain do not rhyme, for, ns each linc^ sung*V‘er 
and ov'er again liefore the tune is finished, the jingling 
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• One ciiTi ie<i his cuirftSB, 

, A Bi'eoiid bis buckler stout, 

A thirdiiis terrible sword, 

A fourth carried nothing at all. 

A1 ^10 entrance of his tomb 
Thrv planted rewenutrj’. 

* On the highest branch of the tree, 

*A nightingale was pcrc'hcd. 

^ TJ)oy saw it steal his soul. 

With laurel it to crown. 

Each inau fell on his face— 

And then got up again ^ 

To sing the victorioB 

That Mal1:>rougli bail fichievc<l. * 

Tlie corcnioiiy over,** * 

They all wont liomc to bt'tl, 

t Borne with their g(KMl wires, * 

And others by tbenisc'h os. » 

No .single mortal failed 
In this, I'm pretty isure ; 

Eet thrill be dark or fair, 

Or of the cbestmit's hue. 

I've nothing else to wiy, 

Mironton, niiionton, niirontnino; 

I’ve nothing else to say, 

And I’m f'Ure J’vo said enough' Wirkc)* 

A DAY IN ST ANDREWS. 

‘YotT’i.L liave a tumbling voyiige across tlio Firth to¬ 
day,’ said an acquiihitance wlioin we met on J’riiice’.s 
Street, one breezy morning last December, as we hurried 
along, hag in hand, to the coaeh-olliLC, whence we were to 
be conveyed to the sea-side. ‘ Hope not—tlie \rind and 
tide are together ; at all events, can’t lielp it—must go 
—good-by.’ ‘ Good-by.’ Tlie sea, as we came in siglit 
of it on rounding a corner of the curious zig-z.ag road at 
Trinity, certainly seemed a little cut of humour. There 
■was a ■white froth on tlie top of the curling waves, 
and I half glanced at tlic possibility of an awkward 
leaning position over one of the sofas of the steamer. 
Happily, all such anticipations proved fanciful. Step¬ 
ping from the coach*on board the steaiuhig (:r.aft as it 
lay close'to the pier at New’liaven, wc saw there was no 
be apprehended, and we were soon c.arcei ing 
mdWly across the Firth of Forth—the slmros of Mid¬ 
lothian, with the turret-dad heiglits of F.dinburgh, re¬ 
ceding in the distance, and the coast of Fife Ix'eoming 
every instant more and more invitingly oiten to our 
landing. The island of Inclikeith, witli its gray crags; 
was passed, mid the bay of Kirkaldy received ns intg its 
capitcious bisom. in short, tve crossod tlie Firth with 
' .little more than an easy breeze, and not a single inci¬ 
dent wliich could be turned to account as an adventure. 
Nor were we more fortunate by land. A coach tvhich 
was in waiting conveyed us without a jar througli the 
peninsula of Fife, and early in the afternoon we found 
ourselves sangly ensconced in ouif temporary domicile 
at St Andrews. 

St Andrews, as cveryliody knows, is one of the most 
ancient towia —ve beg its pardon—cities in Scotland. 
Situated on a flattish promontory overlooking the Ger¬ 
man Ocean and the Firtli of Tay, it appears to have 
been selected as the seat of a religious establishment by 
the early missionaries of Clmstianity who visited this 
lone and once barbar<ms part of Britain. Growing 
apace under the fostering care of licgulus and his sitc- 
cessors, the iilact afterwards became distinguished for its 
stupendous cathedral—a building in its glory as splendid 
as the present cathedral of Canterbury—^its castle, and 
its university. Sacked at tlie iWormatioa, and with 
revalues despoiled, its famed ecclesiastical structures 
BU^ into a state Of ragged ruins, while its educational 
ediflees nieiged into an antiquated and fcrlorn condi¬ 
tion, from wliich they have only been partially restored 
by some public grants in recent times.* As a seat of 

1 HmmIsss coriun^ tUe ecclcsiimtloal lifttory and antiquities ef 
thfe venerable city, may consult a I'iswut work on the milij^t— 

‘ IlhSeiy of St JtUereVs, by the Key. o.Lyon ’ rcuiseoiial dorsty- ■ 
am k tiM tevmii 2 M. (au Tait: BdbbutgU^ 


instruction, however, the university has always main¬ 
tained a respectable footing, the place, from its rtitired 
character and salubrity of situation, being better adapted 
for some of the more tranquil branches of study than 
any of the populous university towns. Latterly, the 
institutions in the town have been reinforced by the 
establishment of a large school for elementary educa¬ 
tion, liberally endowed by the late Dr Bell, and, at his 
request, termed the Madras college. 

Besides the attractions which may be supposed to 
arise from its university and schools, St Andrews 
offers other inducements as a place of residence. No¬ 
where in Scotland—and I might take in a much wider 
range—is to he found such excellent society, or a state 
of tilings more hannonions to the tastes and habits of 
those accustome^l to the refinements of life. One is sur. 
prised and charmed to find so pleasant a set of well-bred 
persons in this jiart of ,tlio world, wliich is indeed a little 
world ill itself, a thing of which the great, busy, hurry- 
skxirrying world without does not so much .as dream. 
But for this concentration of ladies and gentlemen wc 
must look not only to the educational establishments, 
hut to tlie out-of-door play for wliioh the links of St 
Andrews are renowned. St Andrews is the metropolis 
of golf. Of this game the inhabitants of other cities 
may sjien/t —none but a resident in .St Andrews can dis¬ 
cuss it, cx eatliedra;—all of which the reader already 
knows, if he has read an account of the game formerly 
given in these pages. Well, tlicn, golf attracts the lovers 
of out-of-door exercise, retired military men, civilians 
with faiiiilies, old Indians, and others, from iJl qinirters; 
while fresh air on a svdondid scqle, cheapness of living, 
fine ■B-alks, and old ruins full of liisterical assoeiatioiis, 
add diarnis altogetlier irresistilile. 

Reader, have you now anything like an idea of the 
place to which I have come on a flying visit.’ I am 
afraid not; for you would require to spieiid some time 
in the place to have a complete notion of it—pass an 
evening ■with a cluster of its —see a score of faces 

gleaming on convivial thoughts intent—hear the guffaw 

of the facetious old I’rofessor-, and be electrified 

by a toast in Gaelic from Captain-. 'J’he very 

thought off ueh a scene makes one feel that this is not 
such a had ■xvorld after all—that there .are nice quiet 
llov. ery nooks in it, if one would only look for them. 

Having now, as one may say, taken a bird's-eye view 
of the subjeet, we may come a little closer to its muiti. 
features; and, in short, if you, the render, have no par¬ 
ticular objections, take a look at tiio town. We hiive 
only a forenoon to sp.arc, so let us iiuib^ th(> most of it. 

Stretching longitudinally along the height overlook¬ 
ing the sea, we find at least three good street s of consider¬ 
able length, with the ruins of the catlicdral closing the 
vista on the cast, and the extensive sandy downs or 
golf-ground on the ix'cst. About tlie centre of the town, 
but separated from each other, arc the diflbrcnt col¬ 
leges, and towards the exterior thororfghfares are .some 
new streets of elegant houses. Of course there arc 
numlierloss cross alleys or wyntfr, generally lined with 
dwellings of an inferior kind. The whole town is built 
of sandstone, and is substantial and impo.sing in its 
aspect. Till lately, libwever, little had been done to 
give if a neat appearance, and it liad fallen Ix-hind 
most toivns of its size in some few respects; there were 
here and there, as in several old-fashioned Scotch towns, 
projections of various kinds upon the lines of street, and 
even the best thoroughfares were paved only with round 
stones, anythingHiut suitable to tender tbet; smooth 
trottoirs wei? unknown. Things might have mine on 
ill this condition for centuries, but for the well-dire<;tcd 
zeal of a siiigfc individual. I nieaii Major Pla^uir, 
n native of the to^wn, now residing there with his 
family, and who accede^.,to the dignity of provost in 
1842. This gentleman, poIlKiSsing an independent for¬ 


tune, and naturally of an actilia^mind, must be con¬ 
sidered as a species of Peter the Qs^ within hls burghal 
jurisdiction.,, Taking a fcricy for imj^vement -where 
BO mheli was needed, he Kios alrotdy -wniaght wdnden 











in the brightening up of this venerable city. Any 
ordinary mortal, three years ago, -would have said 
‘Nothing could be done for St Andrews; her muni¬ 
cipal revenue is completely crippled; nobody has any 
spirit to lielp her.’ But on a retrospect, we can see 
that all such anticipations may prove fallacious, when a 
really energetic man chooses to apply his whole faculties 
to the object. The greatest doing of the worthy major 
is the formation of a smooth slab pavement, of from 
six to twelve feet broad, on each side of the principal 
street, along with a double row of gas lamps, iis hand¬ 
some as anything of the kind in tlic metropolis. Ob¬ 
taining one hundred pounds, as I understood, from the 
impoverished burghal funds, the major had been fortu¬ 
nate in collecting .a few more hundreds by subscription 
ptf^tmong the inhabitants and neiglibousing gentry, and 
with tlfis sum he was enabled to carry forward the very 
beautiful improvement now before us. The effect upon 
the aspect of the street, which in breadth and straight¬ 
ness Avas already a line one, could scarcely be imagined, 

* while its convenience to the iniiabitants—supplying a 
lino pronien.ade, agreeable for the feet, and at all times' 
dry—is no doubt unspeakably great. Great, however, 
ns is Ibis imxu'ovement, it is riA'allod by sundry other 
alterations. Evcryw'liere, during host suiumer, work¬ 
men were to be seen engaged in removing old ohstruc- 
tions and eye-sores, propping up venerable ruins, and 
creating new bc.auties and conveniences. While other 
men would plan, ixinder, and hesitate, the major ncLi. 
Was a railing required in front of Madras college, or a 
piece of playground to he imt in order for its pupils.^ 
it was immediately doiiA Was there a strcct-iirojection, 
awkward and incommodious, which had been sigbed 
over and lamented hopelessly, helidessly, for ages ? it was 
one fine morning, before breakfast, gone. Was there 
a too acute angle at the turn of a narrow road, which 
had been a jinz/lc to coachmen for a century, and the 
cause of perhaps two .accidents on an average per annum 
during all that time, but which luid in like manner 
hwn Ix;wailed as yet? now it -was cut off by the major. 
M'as an unseemly gap to be closed by a neat avail? forth- 
■with the wall was raised. Was there anywhere some 
particular house so badly placed as to break a straight 
liac, or interrupt a view of some dist.ant object of an 
iiiUircsting kind ? the major would not scruple to lay out 
a little money, that he might have tlie pleasure of seeing 
“7l removed. , 

While inspecting some of the wonderful doings of this 
rare chicf-mngistljiitf, we had the good fortune to bo in¬ 
troduced to his notice, and conducted by him to different 
IKiiiits where fllterations had lieen, or were shortly to be 
effected. Our first visit was to Madras college, which has 
been a special object of the jirovost’s solicitude. Con¬ 
ducted from a central courtyard which he has had lately 
li.avcd, Ave went through some of the class-rooms of this 
noble institution, wliere—hear this, ye Englishmen—a 
first-rate elcmentiiry education may be obtained for a 
shilling a quarter! In one of the largo rooms we found 
about three hundred children, divided into classes, re¬ 
ceiving instruction at this humble charge; and in another 
aiiartmcnt a similar numlxir, but of a higher grade, who 
jiny two sliillings a quarter; We had the curiosity to 
oxatnugi a class of the humbler pupils, by cross-question¬ 
ing them on the subject of their lessons, according to 
what is called the intellectual method, and were much 
gratified with their expertness. ‘ \\*onderful, sir,’ said 
the imyor, who had kindly taken the oJiair on the occa¬ 
sion ; ‘ what a yvorld this will be in twentj^yciirs hence, 
when these youngsters groAv up! They boat ns, tlie old 
set, till to nothing.’ ‘Quite true, major; but let us 
agiAiu be stirring.’ We now proceeded westwards to- i 
wards the principal entrance to the town, where va¬ 
rious tokens of. improvement met out eye in the form 
of widening, building, andpsfing; and turning to the 
right, weeaune upon the open links, where we w'ere in¬ 
troduced to the elub'houBO of Ae G-dfers’ scjpiety. Here 
are some {deosant accoramodawons for the gentlemen of 
the town, including a MUiard^d reading-room, rooms 


for depositing golf-playing ajiparatAs, and a species «f 
restaurant from which refreshments may be obtained at 
a moderate rate—total annual pay^iiiont for mem Hers 
ten shillings a-ycar! The doorway, as I observed to the 
major in passing out, was rather exposed, and would be 
imijroved by a portico. ‘ I know it; you see tho*foun- 
datious of a covered jjorch are about to be laid.’ Leav¬ 
ing -Mie club-house, we i)assed down a street to the ea*t- 
Avard, where the major pointed out some conspicuous 
improvements; among others an infant-school of hand¬ 
some arehiteeture, not yet finished, on the pleasure- 
ground of Avhieli his own private gardener was busily 
at work.» Near the school-house, the major proposes 
various alterations, aiKl«6me are in progii-ss. As we 
passed a liouse wliieh stood somewhat out from the 
ranks, tlie major dryly observed, ‘ Take youv last look of 
it—it will lie doAvn by to-morrow morningaiul a cloud 
of^st which issued from the doorAvay assured us that 


he dkjjiot speak without warrant. We now xiroiseeded 
by a narroAver p.athway overlooking the sea-shore on 
the nortli, where several men were engaged in smooth¬ 
ing a most irregular piece of doAvus, on which a public 
monument had lately been erected. ‘ Wlierever one 
goes,’ I said, ‘ he secs iicoide at AA'ork.’ ‘ Certainly ; there 
is not an idle man in tlie town.’ Having c.xhaustcd this 
quarter, avc went eastward by the united college of 
St 1 .eonard’s and St Salvador’s, and even here avc conUl 
see some results of the major’s activity, though not of 
a direct nature. The doors of tlie college had been 
cixjvnl Avitli the buildings—a more shattered, battered, 
tattered-looking gate did not exist on this side of Som- 
nanth. Within tlie last two mouths, tliesc doors huA-e 
shrunk aside into tlie harmless character of curiosities, 
and been replaced by doors new and apxiropriatc. The 
jirofessors liad for ages met in a long dreary hall form¬ 
ing a libraiy, and incapable of being heated by an ordi¬ 
nary- fire; now, they have got a smaller room fitted up 
as a reading-room, where they arc perfectly cumfort- 
ahlo. 

Departing from the college, wh»re some interesting 
objects of antiquity had detained us a few mitnites, aa-g 
went towards the eastern extremity of the touui, upar 
the ruin of the cathedr.al, Avherc the habitations 5f 
tlic flsfier population are situateil. Heft, tlie major 
informed us, lie had great things in contemplation. He 
proposes that this useful community, whose dwellings 
are generally old and miserable, shall remove entirely 
to .a’ sjiot of ground near the harbour, where he designs 
to build a terrace of neat and commodion# tenenlbiits 
for the difl'erent families, on a uniform plan, having in 
the centre a reading and txiffec-room, to which the 
iishers may resort when on sliore, instead of loinigliig 
listlessly in the open streets. Means arc alone Aviuiting 
to carry this henefleial improvement into efi'ecd; but the 
major has already Vegun the work of melioration, by 
instituting two imiirovemcnts worthy' of notice. Tlie 
first is the establishment of a general convoyauec, in the 
form of a cart, to supply the fislicrnien Avitli miisde- 
hait from a part tif the coast several miles distant, in¬ 
stead of the old jilan, Avhich eousisted in each man 
sending his wife or daughter for a back-load of tlmt 
material, thus, perhaps, depriving the household of Us 
managing member for the half of every day. _A change 
ol*this kind, A/i’liile trifling in the mearis re^uiced for it, 
is virtually a substitution of eivilisatitin fiit tlie gross¬ 
est barbarism; and its moral are as grca4;aa its phy¬ 
sical effects. The second improvement oohsists in the 
establishment of a reading-room for tbc fisbeft. It 
appears that sonic snch place As'aa long thought, de¬ 
sirable, and otic day, to tlio surprise of everybody, it 
was established. ‘ Tlie whole affair, sii^’ said the 
major, ‘ aa-us eftheted iu an -afternoon. I got an old 
flshcrraaii to allow his house to te used for the purpose 
—sent a couple of,carpenters to inakj^ne necessary 
alterations, and there you see it is—Sily the' uucleus, 
.hoAvcA-er, of what I mitendl.’ In this mind-improving 
[ilace o^iresort, we fiAind ^ree or four fishermen reading 
periofjlcal put^cations, whUc a row oS instructive and 
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edtertaining books was ranged on the table before them, 
and Ik onnfortatale Are blazed in the humble grate. For 
a hwpeany a monih, or some such fee, these men can 
now enjoy a ne^spai>cr, cheap periodicals, and books; 
and for no more than twopence a-week, they are sup¬ 
plied*^ with a cup of coflfee every morning before going to 
sea. What a stride in advance is this on the vicious 
dJ^im-drinking practices to which fishermen are too fre¬ 
quently addicted! 

We have now made pretty nearly the round of the 
town, and as the best of friends must p.art, so nmst we 
bid adieu to the major. Yet one word ere we say fare¬ 
well. I should announce to the reader, that l5ie major 
has been bafiied in only one fereat undertaking; but 
then, even ITapoleon' liinisclf was occasipnally non¬ 
plussed. There is an old town-hall planted, a,s wa-s the 
common -custom of old, in the middle of a street near the 
market-place, interrupting tlie tiionmgVifarc w’orse than 
any projection, and of such plain .architecture, as to be 
no object of attraction in the town. On this ill-fated 
edifice the major has ca.st tlie eyes of hi.s destructive¬ 
ness, and would sweep itlaway to-morrow, if he only liad 
the means of building .mother in wliathe tliinka a Iwtter 
situation. Half in joke, half in desperate anxiety to ac¬ 
complish this object, he has put up a notice in tlic 
Golfers’ club-room, which we transcribe for the benefit 
of all persons who may possess more money than they 
know well w’hat to do witli:— 

* Notice Universal. —It is lioreby intimated to all those 
who have or may have any funds at their disjjosal, and 
who are hesitating to wiiat purpose they will apply 
them daring life, or at their demise, that the ancient 
city of St Andrew's is a flel(i wliero a bequest might be 
made for a purpose wliich W'ould perpetuate the name 
of tlie donor to ftiture agvs ; namely, to furnish the 
means, either by deed of gift, for removing tlie present 
town-hall from the centre of the street (where it is a 
great obstruction and defonnity), and to Vmilil anotlier 
wliich should contain a market-place, assembly-rooms, 
and other conveniences—tjius securing to the donor the 
gratitude and blessings of generations to come. Any 
I^Mon Reeling inclined to promote this great public 
work, will repeive every information bn tlie subject on 
application to Major Mayfair, the provost of the city. 
-St Andrews, 1st (.ictolier, 184a.’ 

Wliether our friend the nnijor he sncccssftil in this 
bold and happily conceived design of immortaJi.sing.thd 
builder of a Hotel de Ville for the city of St Andrews 
or not, we eb.nnot but accord great praise to personal 
energy and public spirit directed in the maimer we 
hate described. Here, in little more than a twelve- 
month, has one man gone far to accomplish some- 
tiling like tlie renovation of im ancient and somewhat 
neglected city. Could similar good ho done elsewhere ? 
Most aeiurcdly, granting there exists elsewhere such 
men. It is true that the patriotic major has been 
obliged to open liis own purse on several occasions; but 
this is rather in consequence of the ppculiarly reduced 
state of the bur^ fimds than from "any"other cause. 
The grand requisite seems to us to lie. in the qualities 
of the individual. Let any man of tolerable judgment 
and taste devote himself entirely for a given time to 
the effecting of such improvements, and we hold his 
success to be certain. It can scarcely be nccessatyto 
add, that there is classidol authority for the inferior 
^hare which pecuniary memw havo in these local i 
phenomena-— 


htmg with woods yon moantain’s sultry brow! 
Inim the dry rock wiw, bade tbe waters Sow ? 

Mot to the skies in uaelcw cedumns toot, • 

Or in proud fuJls magnificently lost j 
Bal'chnr aad arUess, pouring through iho ^in 
BMth to Msick and soikeo to th^ 

. Odiakiw parts the vale witli shady rows ,* 
tnbwvcary traveller rej^ 

' Whit ttmgfat the heayen-dliectudwpiro to rlso? 
11iaJBiS«ijjSito«Vach liigting babe replies.’ ♦ 

. .s tfasWwIli^ mss, enabled to putaW % 

What W so wiW> bat want tpe power to do 1 
^ VasyWhai sums that generous hand supply ?’ it » 


' Of debts and taxes, wife and ohUdren dear. 

This man possessed five hundred pounds a-yew. 

Blush, grandeui', blush ! proud courts, withdraw your hlazel 
Ye little stars, hide your diminislied rays I' 

That the provost of a Scottish country town, without 
the aid of either act Of paidiament or tax, should have 
been able to plan and carry forward renovations so ex¬ 
tensive and bencflcinl, may well excite surprise; and one 
can very easily imagine, tliat without a great degree of 
s.agacky, and the most masterly financiering, nothing 
could have been done. Many are the jokes told of the 
m.ajor’s dexterity in procuring the consent of parties to 
the excision of street encumbrances, and of bis schemes 
of ways and means. A short time ago, for example, 
he raised X30 by a public exhibition of pictures lent at 
his request by Varailies in tlie town and its v,iciriity'' 
Nor, from the general tastefulnoss of his improvements, 
is there any disposition to ridicule what he has effected, 
unless perliaps as respects his giving a new nomencla¬ 
ture to some of the roads and alleys, whereby, as with , 
the wand of an enchanter, he has transformed certain 
wynds into street-!, thus breaking up, as it may be called, 
certain old local associations. But even for this he has 
a ready and tolerably satisfactoiy an.swor, which no one 
actually disputes. Perhaps, however, liis greatest act | 
of gciicral.5liip has been that of stilling down opposition | 
in tlie municipal body of which he is the head. By the 
reasonableness of his proiiositions, his impartial di.stri- 
butioii of patronage, and treating the predilections of 
all men with liberality, being at the same time frank 
and affable in liis demeanour, and ever ready to be con¬ 
sulted by every one, lie lias iutroducQfl tiie most perfect 
liarmony into Iiis little senate; and it is a fact equally 
new ami gratifying, that no time is ever now consumed 
in wrangling on general abstractions. This change is not 
less grateful tliaii it is licneficial to the people generally, 
and we may be as.sured tliat it is no small elcincnt in 
tbe list of means by wliicb oiir friend the major has 
been able to carry on so many useful reforms. It is a 
lesson most devoutly to be commended to aU municipal 
bodies throughout tlie empire. 

MOHEltN INSTANCIES OF SUPERSTITION. 

In October last (1843), the Inverness Courier h.ad the ; 
following paragraph :—‘ A woman was last month tried., 
at Dingw all, before Shorilf Jardine and «, jury, on a 
charge connected witli the almost exploded belief in 
witchcraft In 1836, Donald Mathaaini, a small farmer 
residing in Strathcoriiin, having lost somp of his sliecp 
by death and other causes, applied for advice to a 
divining woman, or sorceress, named Catherine Beaton, 
the wife of a sawyer at Dingwall, lie travelled thirty 
miles on this important mission, and Mrs Campbell 
i having duly weighed the circumstances of the case, told 
I him tliat there was great trouble coming to his lionsc 
through a woman who lived in his neiglil'ourhood, and 
who had consulted Miss Hay of Inverness, a once noted j 
sorceress, for means to carry out her intentions. For- i 
tunately, however, Mrs Campbell could avert the machi¬ 
nations of all wicked women, and the means were 
simple. “ Bring me a pound note,” she said ; “ I will 
tie it up in a parcel, which you must take home, and 
your wife must place it under her pillow while she 
sleeps. After this^ return to me with the parcel, when 
I you will get the pound note as good as before.” Donald 
immediately,borrowed the money from a meal-dealer, 
and delivering it to the skilfid woman, had it charmed, 
and tied up. He trudg^ homewards, iituming himself 
on his sagacit/and fore^i|^tj and Iris wife duly slept 
upon the packet as desired. In a day or two, however, 
female curiosity got the -l^ter of her suMrstitious 
dread, and she opened the teysteriuos* packet. The 
pound note was gone, and in its idaee were found some 
sand, rags, and a piece ofM^utfier. BwSidthen returned 
to l>inMail<to claim hisMoney, but the sorceress was 
iboxoiwil^nothing cow be obtained from tier. The 
charm was unavMling, Ad the mcmey waa gone. An- 
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other deception was practised by Mrs Campbell. A 
rddow in Loch-Broom, named Elizabeth Murchison, 
about ten or eleven weeks ago lost a sum of two x>ounds. 
She (Wisulted the diviner as to the restoration of her 
money, when she was told to provide herself with other 
two pounds. This was done: Mrs Campbell uttered 
some words over ttiQ money, and the widow, at her 
request, spat upon the parcel in the name of Provi¬ 
dence ! The widow was charged not to touch the parcel 
till Mrs Campbell would return the following morning; 
and she was further iuformed, that, if she did not sleep 
during the night, she w'ould see a person come and 
place the two pounds which had been stoieu in the 
window. The hmest thief, however, did not appear to 
replace the money, neither did the sorceress return, and 
^ the parcel being opened, was found t« contain merely 
> some CTumbs of bread. These facts being fully csta- 
j blished in evidence, Sheriff Jardiiic sentenced Mrs 
! Campbell to three niontiis’ imprisonment. Tlie worthy 
i sheriff, at the same time, remarked on tlie extraordinary 
■ circumstance, that so absurd a superstition sliould still 
I linger among the people in these days of intelligence 
I and information.’ 

• About live yc.ars ago, a young farmer in Glendoehart, 
j Pertlishirc, di.sappearcd one niglit, after liaving attended 
a rustic merry-makuig. He was about to have been 
j married, and there was a strong suspicion of his death 
having l)een caused by foul play, arising from the nialig- 
naiit passion of jealousy. That be liad been prccipi- 
i tated into the Dochart, there could la; little doubt, as 
there were m.arks on the banks as of a deadly siruggle 
i between two fficn. ^ Puftdic interest was strongly excited 
i in that remote glen, and tlie people turned out in great 
: numbers to seareli for the body, wliich tlicy did for j 
' several days; but all in vain. Tlie young niuii was j 
i netcr more seen. The fact apposite to the present | 
i siihiuct is, that on the ninth nitjlu after the suppo.scd i 
i murder, the whole of tlie active part of tlie poimlation 
: once more turned out, and kept watch along the bank.s 
of tlie river and on all the hills wlience its course could 
be .seen, and this througtiout the whole niglit, in expec¬ 
tation of detecting the situation of the body, by seeing 
! tile corjm' candle burning over it on the surface of the 
water! A legal functionary who ivas present, making 
investigations into the case, has described to us tlie 
particulars of this strange vigil, as perhaps the most 
strikingly rgmautic affair witli which he ever was 
connected. 

About the tim«.wjien this happened, the same county 
was the scene of an act of suiierstition which we venture 
to say could not have been surpassed in grossnoss in the 
darkest of times. It apjiears that in a iwrish to Die 
northward of Duukuld, a suspicion had gone abroad, that 
in a particular family doings of a secret and mysterious 
character had been going on, the nature of which, how¬ 
ever, the neighbours could not divine. Some averred 
that a human skull had been seen in tlie house, or in 
the hands of some of its inniatcs; and in the progress 
of the story, others supplied the remaining parts of the 
body, and it was Anally conjectured that body-lifting 
had been practised in the first instance, although tor 
what ulterior purpose could not he discovered. Unplea¬ 
sant and aggravated reports spread through the district, 
until the information assumed a shape which required 
the personal investigation of the proper autlmritles, 
when the following cirenmstancc8*were elicited i—It 
appeared that two junior menilrers of the family referred 
to had been subject to epileptic ffts, and? the mother, 
impressed with belief in the virtues of»a horrid and bar¬ 
barous superstition, namely, that food* prepared tn a 
human skull was an unfmling remedy for that disease, 
had, in the absence of her husband, procured one for the 
purpose of proving its efBeacy. This, it would appear, 
she had effeoted through tne qaedium of a medical 
student, and as it was a principal part of the charm that 
the mess should be boiled uion fire raisqd upon the 
inaroh between two large pro^rties, a fitting opportu¬ 
nity having ofiRared, a mess oatmeal porridge was 


boiled at the proper hour, and at the proper place,*a 
human skull forming the pot. Although the operation ■ 
was performed with all duo secrecy-^-for the charm tvos 
imiierfect if the patient was made aware of the circum¬ 
stances—still, some whispers of the ^het got abroad. 
Both patients, it would appear, had partaken «C the 
mess, unconscious of the mode of its preparation, al- 
tho^U witli reluctance by one of them, wh* expressejji 
dislike of it.s darkisli appearance; the popular rumour 
in the neighbourhood leant, however, to wie belief that 
both bejnefited by tlie eliarni. It is needless to add, that 
the result of the investigation proved that the case was 
one whiiAi called for tlie strongest pity and commisera¬ 
tion, rather tlian the ints^iosition of tlie law. 

Tlie Highlands of Scotland itVu a district so thinly 
peopled, and so remote from the principal agencies of 
eivUisatifln, tiiat it is scarcely surprising to And inci- 
like the above taking place amongst the iiihabi- 
tatltiSi. But an out-of-the-way locidity, and a scattered 
population, arc not the only tilings conducive to keep 
alive tlie siiiierstitions which we fondly believe to be 
eliaracteristie of earlier times.. Otlierwise, why should 
wo so often Lear of instances of tlie most extravagant 
credulity occurring amongst not merely tlie liumbler, 
l)ut the middle class of Eiiglisli '( ,So lately as the month 
of Se))tembcr (184a), a eiutliier residing at Holmfirtli, 
near Huddersfield, became the dupe of a female gipsy, 
under tlie following circumstances :—Having first per¬ 
suaded liim that there was a large treasure eoncoalcd in I 
Ids liousc, slie induced him to raise tlie sum of L.31(), 
tvlierewith slie was to perform a charm by tvliich to 
overcome tlio influence of certain evil spirits, wliieh slie 
described as guarding t)ie desired hoard. When he hiui 
gntliered tlie money, one half of w hich was in gold, she 
repaired to the house to work tlie charm, for it had been 
uuder.stood that tlie money was never to go out of his 
i possession. A leatlier bag was prodmxsd; tlie money I 
was deposited in it; and, after some eereratmies had 
been performed, it was placed under lock ami key in 
one of tlie clothier’s drawer-s, wilVj atrict injunctions that 
it was not to be disturbed An* four days, by whicli time 
the charm would be w-orked, and the treasure^ found. 
I'ho four days elapsed; the gipsy failed of her appoint¬ 
ment, and tlie dupe began to have som% misgiving^s. 
After allowing one e.\:tra day to elapse, he opened the 
drawer, where, instead of any new- treasures, he found 
#nly the bag, nuiv containing only a few pieces of lead 
aw^rown pajier. 

X signally tragical instance of siipcrsiarion atflong 
tlie English middle classes occurred, in October 1838, at 
Ereston. A young woman, named Alice Hodgson, had 
been confined safely, and was rapidly recovering under 
the care of a regular medical practitioner, wlien her 
mother, and n person styling himself an elder of the 
Mormonites, interfered in the case, induced her to dis* 
charge her proper attendant, and trust herself to their 
superior means of restoring her to health. Tlio treat¬ 
ment wliich they adopted was rubbing her body witjl 
rum, giving lier fra made from ginger, and placing the 
elder's walking-stiek by her side, with injuactions fti» 
her to grasp it with her hands, and put unteKrV^ 
faith in its power of healing! She died a foximighii 
after. A 

The measure of the superstition of a is not 

solely to be judged from actual cases of gross d^usion, 
such as the above, hut also from the mahiiar in which 
the people generally receive and consider certai^ facts, 
'riic change of the stple in 17.'j2 seems a rather remote 
c\ent to refer to in treating of the present State Of. tlie 
popular mind on this point; hut it is not sp irrelevatit 
' as may at Arlt sight appeBTi ftr many things show that 
the rural population of England is, in resjiect of intel- | 
lectiual advancement; ail ^*6 same a^t was in the 
middle of the last ^tufyy .Of the odium in 

which the reformatlan Of t^e calendar was held, an en- 
Jiglitened person of the' pljasjmt day Can scareely form 
any ideA The falB#reasotiing on which the odium wa.s 
founded is not less incomprehensible. * Cos&undihg a 
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mere Itiiman arrangement for reckoning time with time 
itself, the common people everywhere deemed the act 
an impioos attempt*te pw* eleven daj-s'out of existence, 
and BO far to alter tlie course of nature. ’This notion 
oven entered in^b the politics of the jieriod. A gen- 
ttemati who had voted for the hill in parliament, is 
represented hy Hogarth as assailed on the hustings 
r|^h cricS'of, ‘Who stole the eleven days?’ Irrecon- 
ciUble to a change so sacrilegious, many persons con¬ 
tinued to use the old style, particularly with regard 
to religious and other festivals; and of this pertinacity 
we see some remains even yet. Tlic Rev. Sir Brec 
makes tlie following carious statement on tliis subject:— 
‘ I knew an old labourer, a ntflivc of an obscure village 
in this county (Waraicksliirc), who reeolleeted the alte¬ 
ration of the style, and wlio to tlie last was never re- 
com^ed to it: lie stoutly maintained that tlte nation 
had never prospered since. “ I did not wish,” he said, 
“to uial» mischief, so I never said anything about it to 
my son -, but you may depend upon it, sir, tlie nation 
has never prospered since tlie style was changed. If 
yon’U observe, sir, the cuckoo and the swallow, and 
everytliing else, tliey don’t care for tlie cliange: tlieyall 
come and go by the old time, and not by tlie vew. 1 
don’t know,” continued lie, “ what use it were of, unless 
it were to make the parson tell lies of a Sunday.” “ How 
so, Master Caistcr?” “ Wliy, sir, lie says it’s the tenth 
day of tlie month when it isn’t the tentli.” He assured 
me tiiat tlie inhabitants of liis native parish were so 
disgusted with the change, tliat they were at the pains 
of procuring a minister, at tlieir ow'n private exiiense, 
to perforin divine service upon old Cliristniiis day, and 
tliat they made a point of going about tlieir ordinary 
occupations, and setting tlieir servants to work on the 
new. Moreover, a deputation, consisting of two of tiiese 
simple villagers, was actually sent down to Glastonbury 
for the purpose of consuliing tlie holy thorn upon the 
ocmasioii [this is a thorn whicli the monks of Olastun- 
bury Abbey planted many ages ago, and wliicli is be¬ 
lieved to blow every^Cliristmas day] ; a sprig of wliicli, 
gathered'on old Christmas* day, in leaf, or else in flower 
(1 forgf’. wliicli), was brought back in triumph to the 

of the credulity of the rustic classes in England 
towards things which address their sentiment of wonder, 
the progress of the dreary fanaticism of Mormonism, 
the. reliance x>laccd, in a district of Kent, upon tlie 
maniac pretender Tlioni, and the still prevalent 
t^*of eotigulling gipsies, and other emiiloymenr of 
impostors lespectiug fortunes, are incontestable proofs. 
Bnt .sujprstitiun is not confined to the liumhle, or 
the middle classes of society. It lias luany votaries 
even in the highest. Nor is this to he wondered at; for 
though the more affluent classes can command tlie best 
education, and tims emancipate tli^mselves from many 
weaknesses which beset their inferiors, the great prin- 
ci{dea of human nature are still at work within them ; 
the Marvelling sentiment will work with more or less 
freedom from .Mason’s control, and there are even some 
agencies of an educational kind wliicb tend to give these 
strcngUi. It is tlie lot of almost every roan to be im¬ 
pressed in cliildbood by potions of a superstitious kind, 
which remain inefflieM through life; nearly all men 
have so much that is to them unknown around them, 
that they are ifearly as ready to believe in something 
which is contrary to naturad law, as in things which are 
conformable to it. There is also a self-love which gene¬ 
rates Aueh superstition: a man easily conceives there is 
a particular fortune attending himself. It is only o* 
these grounds that we can account for the belief in des¬ 
tiny, whiclf formed so singulaur an exception firom the 
general acuteness of Napoleon. Byron, who probably 
was soepbe^^out many tilings where faith is above 
aQ, virtue, wSupi^ like manner a believer in wamingit. 
tAs on‘instanoe; says his biographer Moore, ‘of a 
more playfhl sorhitf superstition, I may be allowed to 
nienlJaa a slight ciro^stanbe hdd me by one A his’ 
SoathWetCfricnda This lady had a large agate bead, 


with a wire through it, which had been taken out of a 
barrow [a sepulchral mound], and lay always in her 
work-box. Lord Byron asking one day what it was, 
she told him that it had been ^ven her as on amulet, 
and the charm was, that, as long as She had this bead in 
her possession, she should never be in love. “ Then 
give it to me,” he cried eagerly, “for that’s just the 
thing I want.” The young lady refused; but it was not 
long before the bead disappeared. Slie taxed liim with 
the theft, and lie owned it; but said she should never 
sec her amulet again.’ 

Sir Walter Scott wao even in a greater degree super¬ 
stitious. Of nature and lier laws, lie was, from educa¬ 
tion and habits of study, entirely ignorant; he had even 
a sort of contempt for all of science that had not at least 
got pretty well stamped by the kind of authorities 
was disposed to respect. But, while hard of bC-lief as 
to any extraordinary thing which professed to stand 
upon some natural jirineiple,' he would have listened 
with more than mere patience to a tale of tiie second 
sight: again, if.anyoncliadtlioughtof cxpiluliiing second 
sight as sometliing possibly connected with mesmerism, 
and tliereforc a natural thing, albeit extraordinary, it 
would liave instantly lost all charm for him, inul lie 
would liavc been the hardened sceptic once rnore: .so 
mudi do our beliefs deiiend on tlie particular ten- 
dtney of miud through which propositioius appeal to 
u.s. There seems to be no room for doubt tliat Sir 
Walter conceived liimsclf to have been the observer of 
several supernatural oecurrences. In 1818, a Mr Bul- 
l(X'.k of Ixmdon died suddenly there, during the time 
tliat some furnisliings y-ere going on i t Abbot-sford 
under liis directions. On the nigtif before his death, 
iScott and liis wife were rou-sed in tlic middle of the 
niglit by sounds as of some one drawing furniture 
through a distant room. Next nigVit, at the same hour 
—and tlie time of Bullock's death—the same siiunds 
were rejicated so distinctly, that Scott rose to see what 
was the matter, but found nothing unusual. There is 
proof that his mind was affected by tliese incidents 
before he knew of Mr Bullock's dcatli, for lie wrote of 
them to a friend in London while yet ignorant of tliat 
event. Tin. coincidence, when he was aware of it, is 
allowed by Mr Lockliart to have made a strong impres¬ 
sion upon iiim. In liis Letters on Demonology, he tells ’ 
ns liow, sitting one evening in a room off" his entrance- ] 
liall, he there saw what for a brief space lie thought tlifT 
figure of Lord Byron, not recollecting tliat hie noble 
friend was dead. Tlie figure, he sayyat his approach, 
resolved itself into a screen occupied by greatcoats, 
shawls, and other sucli articles; but on again retiring 
to the place where he formerly stood, and endeavouring 
to realise the vision once more, he found that to be 
beyond his capacity. In ids book, tact aud good sense 
make liim tell tlie tale as a mere case of visual decep¬ 
tion ; but a late chronicler of his conversations avers, 
that lie impressed his hearers with the idea that he 
believed himself to have seen a genuine apparition of 
tlie deceased poet. The same writer gives the parti- 
culars of another vision of the great minstrel as told by 
himself. ‘ 1 liud sent my servant, with a horse and 
cart, for provisions and otlier articles expected from 
Edinburgli. I had walked out to meet him about Uic 
time he was expected, and I saw the man, horse, and 
cart coming to meet me. At once tlic whole tumbled 
down the bank. I hurried on to render assistance, when, 
to my surprise, tUothing was to be seen. I returned 
home, not n tittle ashamed at iiaving allowed myself to 
fall into a ddusioij. The cart did not arrive until two 
hours after its proper timcf and when I questioned the 
iman what hod occasioned the dday, “ The carrier from 
Edinburgh, sir, did not arrive until two hours after his 
time, which caused me to wait tilt it became dork, I 
got loaded, and came away ; but; ou aiocount of the dark¬ 
ness, the cart ran too near tlie hroc, and all tumbled to 
the bottom. I found theshorse had thrown Ithuself out 

hla harness, and waafstanding unhurt. Auistanoo 
came, and I got tlie* boras righted, and again act on the 
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road, and here we are all safe at last.” The time that 
the cart really tumbied was at least two hours after my 
vision.’ 

The present writer can relate a very trifling anecdote 
to the same purpose. I was walking one day with Sir 
Widter Scott through St Andrew’s Square in Edui- 
bnrgh, when we met a gentleman clad in deep mourning, 
whom I recognised to be one of hia asaociafcs at the 
clerks’ table in the Court of Session, and to wliom Sir 
Walter spoke for a moment. On making some inquiry 
as to the cause of the mourning, and the air of deep 
melancholy on his friend’s visage, he mentioned, the 
death of a grown-up d.aughter, and, I think, implied 
that it was not the first incident of the kind which had 
taken place in the family. He then shook liis head, 
looked extremely grave and awed, os lie always did 
’ when iiis mind was full of any romantic feeling, and 
referred with perfect seriousness to a Highland enrse 

laonclied eighty years before against Mr-’s wife’s 

fainilyi on account of her ancestor having given np to 
the government the unfortunate Marquis of Tulliiiar- 
dine, who, flying from Culloden, had taken refuge in 
Ids iiunsc in Dumbartonshire, relying upon some ties 
of finnily connection. The whole manner and discourse 
of Scott on this occasion was unquestionably calculated 
to convey the notion, that he attached importance to 
this anathema as a cause still operating. 

After so many illustrations of still vigorous super¬ 
stition, how absurd to call out that the education of this 
ngc is too raiicli for realities! or tliat any class of the 
community is in danger of becoming too wise! 

_ j 

Mil KOHL’S TOUR* IN IIIELAND- 

We have already followed this indefatigable traveller 
ill his wanderings tlirougli Russia and Austria; but 
liavc been able to test the accuracy of his observations 
only by ttie information concerning the same empires 
supplied by former'travellers. Now, liowever, our Ger¬ 
man friend comes so near home, that had he fallen into 
any misconception or misstatement, it would liavc been 
niadily detected. But, happily, all our vigilance has 
lieen in vain ; liad Mr Kolil resided in Ireland for seversil 
years. Ids views of her condition and people could not 
have b(?cn more correct. Hence ids present work lias 
increased our faith in ids former ones, and causes us to 
Isiok forward with pleasure to his forthcoming * Eng¬ 
land’ and * Scotland.’ Mr Kohl is excellently adapted 
for a travelling author: to a sharp and discriminating 
eye he unites reasoning powers of siiflicient activity to 
enable him to form rapid judgments; and though ids con¬ 
clusions are swiftly arrived at, they are seldom unjust. 

Ilia Irish journey took place in the autumn of 1842. 
From Dublin Mr Kohl proceeded to Edgeworthtown, 
and visited the gifted lady, Maria Edgeworth, whose 
ftmdly owns the estate, and which shows, in tlie superior 
condition of the tenantry, the adi^hagcs of resident 
landlords, which tin: Edgeworths have been for a long 
period. Thoiigli much tliat is interesting might have 
been gleaned from notices of the authoress whose works 
have dcliglited thousands, Mr Kohl, with a degrw of 
good taste, which we hope to sec imitated by future 
tourists, abstains from entering into any private details. 
He prefers noting down more general and useful infor¬ 
mation, .and at an early period of his journey, describes 
one of the most striking peculiarities of the country— 
bogs. • 

* Mountains and valleys, rocks, ravines, and plains, 
nay, sometimes even the caverns, are allliovered with 
bog ill Ireland. Where cultivatiom censes, the bog 
begins, and the whole island may be silid to be n bog 
with occasional interruptions. There are parts of 
Germany, France, and the NeRierlands, which also seem 
to have a decided tendency to the formation c^bog, hut 
nowhere else is this so much the q^e as in Irdand. Our 
Hiu-s mountains have some bpg, it is trw^ but in Ire¬ 
land the very summits of 8Uc| mountains ^re cotckkI 
with hog, and wherever cultivation recedes, tlie’bog 


resumes possession of the abandofied ground. Tlie 
humidity of the climate, I suppose, is the chief though 
not the only cause of this phenomenon. The decayed 
vegetable matter, which in other countries dries and 
resolves itself in dust, leaves here a considerable resi¬ 
duum, whicli is .augmented in the following year bg the 
new residua of decayed plants, and a rapid accumula¬ 
tion thus takes place, a quantity of moisture ^eing hejd 
in absorption, till grailually immense compact masses 
arc formed. A young hog, one tliat is yet but in its 
infancy, is called a “ quaking boghut in time, when 
the ma«s becomes more compaet, and assumes a black 
colour. i|^ is known as a tnrl'-bog or peat-bog. The 
vegetables, wlio.se residua.go to tlie formation of these 
bogs, are of course of infinite variety. The mosses, ns 
they decay, sform a kxise, spungy inass, often so tough, 
that tlie turf-spado will not pierce it, and it then goes 
bv^e name of “ old wife’s tow-.” tjometimes the hog is 
foRBed almost wholly of mosses, sometimes of mosses 
raiscdVitli the rcm.ains of otlier plants. Hence arise 
two principal descriptions of morasses in Ireland: tlvo 
red or dry bogs, and tlie green or wet bogs. Tlie former 
yields a light spungy turf, that’quickly burns awaj% tiie | 
latter a heavy black turf. Some of the green bogs, 
however, are so wet that no turf can be obtained from 
them at all. The Irish bogs are at once a source of 
wcaltli and a cause of poverty to Ireland. They yield 
fuel to the people, but at the same time cover much 
fertile land, whicli they withliold from cultivation.’ 
The maimer in which the fuel-yielding turf is allowed 
to run to w.aste is char.acteristic of the improvidence 
which unli.appily prevails in Ireland. ‘ The nnajority 
of tlie population everj-where burn nothing hut turf, 
wliich may he obtained more easily from the surface of 
the ground than can the coals from tiieir deep and 
laborious mines. When their supply of turf has been 
exli.aiisted, the Irish will pay more attention to their 
coal-fields, the real extent of w'hich is still unknow’n to 
them. Before that time comes some centuries must 
pass away, but there arc parts of Ireland where turf is 
beginning to grow scarce. Jn thj north of Germany, 
wliere we have also many turf bogs, the people provide 
for the reproduction of the turf. They leavc''aqnora 
holes, in wliieli the water collects. The jtiarsli-plants 
accumulate in these reservoirs, .and at the end of thirty 
or forty years, turf may again ho cut from the same 
place, and tiius a yiiece of turf-land is made to afford an 
hjejhaustible supply of fuel to its owners. In Ireland, 
nt: "^ng of the kind is thought of. Tlie turf is cut ajji'ny 
wherever nature has deposited the treasuft;, and none 
seems to trouble himself about the renewal of the supply. 
Tlie consequence is, that many villages are already 
mourning over tlieir dwindling stock of tnrf, and can 
almost calculate the day on which they will iiave con¬ 
sumed their last sod.’ 

Tlie genenilly exi^llent farming around Kdgeworth- 
town nfiords our author an opportunity (if contrasting 
it with what is visible elsewhere. In a few words, he 
points out one of those pernicious pract ices which have 
contributed to make Ireland what it is, namely, the cx» 
eessive subdivision of lands. _ _ 

‘ It often happens in Ireland tiiat a farm, originally 
sufficient for tlie comfortable maintenance of a mart and 
!iis family, becomes divided, after a few genera^HI^ 
into a number of holdings, each father gjving 
tlie land to eaclj of his sons to set him up lit the wOTid. 
This subdivision is one of the many cause® of the i>o- 
verty of the country. Every man is anxious to Jiave a 
bit of land of his own to till, and, laudable as this desire 
is, it may, if carried too far, as is the case in Ireland, 
bwome the occasion of many evils. An lyish farmer 
' with a large family cannot prevail on himself to show 
more favour to one child thto the rest, and always en¬ 
deavours to divide his fam iirt equal shares among all 
his children, whatefer may be tlio terviffiby \yhich he 
hoWs it 'ITie efSjot of _Riis system is, that at last the 
Jand is divided into suefi smoa ftuctiofls, that a man and 
liis famfiy, on their fhminutive holding, are always just 
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on the verge between existence and starvation. If the 
farms were preserved in their original extent, and the 
yojinger sons were sent out into the w'orld, the elder 
sons would have rrfbre interest in the improvement and 
good cnltivatioi? of the land, and the younger sons would 
in the end be the better off, for they would be spurred on 
to eiert their ingenuity and industry in some other pur- 
Buit. Tlic Vast extent of must of the estates in Ireland 
eJBhrs a mOlancholy contrast to the niinnteness of some 
of the farms, or rather potato grounds. Had the division 
of property existed in the upi)er classes also, the small 
landlords would gradually have approached nearer to 
the small farmers, and the subdivision of estates would 
have acted ns a check on the^subdivision of fithns. As 
it is, however, there is no couiitry in Kuropo where the 
actual cultivators of the soil have so little, property in 
I the land they cultivate as in Ireland. In llussia there 
are large estates, but the holdings of the peasants are 
large too. In Ireland there are single estates more ex¬ 
tensive than German princip.alities, ■with farms (if such 
an expression can he applied) not larger than the bit of 
ground which an Knglislx gentleman would set aside for 
his rabbits in a corner vf his park. In the county of 
Tipperary, out of .'t lOO holding.s, there arc 280 of less 
than an acre, and 1050 of more than one, but less than 
five acres.’ 

From Edgeworthtown oiu" traveller started for Ath- 
lone, and during this part of his nuite, new spi.cimeus 
of carelessness about personal comfort, which usually 
nccampanies poverty, presented themselves; and Mr 
Kohl becomes deploringly eloiiucnt on the subject of 
rags and finery. 

‘ The rags of Ireland are cpiite as remarkable a phe¬ 
nomenon as the ruins. As an Iri.shman soeurs to live 
in a house as long .as it remains halhtable, and then 
abandons it to its fate, so be drags the same suit of 
clothes about with him as long as tlio threa.is will hold 
tagetlier. In other countries there arc poor people 
enough, -ivlio can hut seldom exchange their old hahili- 
meuts for new, but then they endeavour to ke!>p tlieir 
ganuents, old as they are, in a wearable condition. The 
I>oor Russian peasant, eoiiTpelled to do so by Ids climate. 
seiTS Pjich upon patch to his shfaipskin jacket, and even : 
Tlie forest wdll not allow his riakedu. as to peer through 
Uic aperture.? of Ids vestment, as is fretjnently seen in 
Ireland among those who are far above Ibc cki'is of 
beggars. In no country is it held disgraceful to we.ar a 
coat of a co.ar.se texture, but to go about in rags is nowhere 
allowed but in Ireland, except to thoisc whom th^»«ff 
treifle of misery lues plunged .so <lccplyjnto {lespair,^iat 
they lose all thought of decorum, in Ireland, no one 
appears to feel ofieude<l or surprised at the sight of a 
naked elbow or a hare leg. There is something quite 
peculiar iu Irish rags. Bo thoroughly worn away, so 
completely reduced to dust upon u human body, no rags 
are elsewhere to be .seen. At the flbows aml'at all the 
other corners of the body, tlie datives lumg like the 
drooping petals of a faded rose; the edges of the coat 
arc foro!^ into a sort of fringe, and often it is quite 
impi^ibkvdd distinguish Uie inside from the outside of 
a eo‘at, dt the sleeves from the body. The legs and 
aTmtiiire at last unable to find their accustomed way in 
.and out, so that the draixvry is eatery morning disposed 
after a new fashion, and it might appear a wonder how 
so many varied fragments are held together by tliwir 
vartoua lliread*, were it not perfectly a matter of in¬ 
difference wliethcr the coat be made to serve for breeches, 
or the breeches for coat, 

Wli%.t in the eyes of a stranger gpves so ludicrous an 
effegt to the rags of an Irish peasant, is the eircum»tance, 
that Ids national costume is cut after the fashion of our 
gala dress-~of the coats worn among us at baHs and on • 
state occasions. The humblcir classes with us wear 
either straight frock coats, or, -when, at work, short 
round Uelgium, Fran^ and some other 

oouuttie^ the working men have a very suitable cos¬ 
tume ia.tibeir and q very similar garment', the, 

sgaeck firock, is woim in most of the rurm diidricts of 


F.ngland. Paddy, on the other liand, seems to have 
thought the blouse, or the short jacket, not elegant 
enough for him, so he has selected for Ida national cos¬ 
tume the French company dress-coat, with its high use¬ 
less collar, its swallow tail hanging down behind, and 
the breast open in front. With this coat he wears short 
knee breeehes, with stockings and shoes, so that, os Ikr 
as tlie cut of his clothes is concerned, he appears always 
in full dress, like a rale gentleman. Now, it is impossible 
that a working man could select a costume more un- 
siutablc to him, or more absurd to look upon. It aftbrds 
no protection against the weather, and is a constant 
hindrance to him in hia work, yet it is generally pre¬ 
valent throughout the island. Is it not strange that a 
hint so often given to him should still bo thrown away 
on the Irish peasant, and that he should not long ere 
this have thought of exchanging his coat for a jacket ?'■ 
If he did this, he would not so often, while some blush 
of novelty is left upon his coat, be obliged to tuck up his 
tail while at work, or tie it round his body with pack¬ 
thread. The head gear harmonises witli the ball-room 
suit. Paddy scorns to wear a waterproof cap, but in its 
place he dons a strange caricature of a hat. How inillinns 
of working men can have endured for so many years to 
wear .so inconvenient and absurd a head-dress, is quite 
inconceivable to me, and utterly irreconcilable to tluit 
sound common sense by which tlie masses are generally 
cliaraeterised. I’aildy, it must Ive owned, pinches, and 
flattens, and twists the imcomforUble appendage into a 
fasbiou of bis own. He pushes up the brim .away from 
his face iu front, wliiie Iveliiud it soon hangs in festoon 
fashion. The crown in time falls in, but licing dei.'med 
an important part of tiic^mnconi; is l^ept hi its place for 
sonic time longer by the aid of packthread. The crown 
goe.s, however, at last, and the hat, one would then sup¬ 
pose. would be deemed useless; no such thing, the owner 
will continue to wear it for a year or two afterwanls by 
Wily of ornament. It is impo.ssible for a stranger to see 
a peasant at bis work, thus accoutred like a decayed 
dancing-master, and not be teinivted to laugh at so 
whimsical an apparition; I say whim.sieal, for in his 
deepest misery Padilj' has always so much alme.t him 
that is nivimsical, that you can scarcely help Imiglving 
even whilij your heart is hlecding for him.’ 

Making his observations as he travels, iMr Kolil 
at I 'vigth enilKirked to descend the Shannon at Shannon 
harbour for Limerick, and—never idle—otveupied the 
steam-voyage in fishing up, from the communicative 
conversation of liis fcllow-passengtTs, several sucli fairy 
tales a.s those to which Mr Crokor Jias given a literary 
currency. 

After visiting the far-fotned lakes of Killamey, our 
author finds his •w'ay, by Hantry, to Cork, wlvei-e the 
commercial life of Ireland is seen. Tlie squalid tvoverty 
and improvidence of the rural districts is here exchanged 
for eviJenees c>f the greatest abundance of all the iie(*s- 
earies of life ; nok^mdeed, in use, but as articles of coin- 
ivierce. From Cor^iul many other Irish ports immense 
quantities of those provisions are exported of which 
the inhabitants stand so much in need. It would seem 
08 if all the cattle, pigs, butter, and other such articles 
of forvd, ivero sent away from the interior, and that 
nothing is left for the ]>easantry but butter-milk and 
potatoes. Mr Kohl’s next ohapters are headed ‘From 
Cork to Kilkenny,’ and ‘From Kilkenny to Wexford.’ 
In the latter place, tlie gratifying progress of edueation 
and temperance waiS testified in a signal manner. ‘ '.riiere 
are,’ he says, ‘ tlwusands of childnm that would other¬ 
wise have rufl wild about the streets, or have grown up in 
idleness in wretclKvdhovclsj iWijoyingnow the advantage 
of a rational superintendenee, and of a temporary asylum 
•[in the infant-schools], far better than the parental roof 
can offer them. There is a great desire for instruction 
among the Irish, and such Mng the case, it is difficult 
not to rest sanguine hopes on the host of new schools 
that are starting up in qil parts of the country. I do 
not remembpr to have pitted tlwough any Irish town 
in uliich not see a spick and span new school* 
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house, and a dUtillery either shut up or going evidently 
to decay. In Werford- there were formerly seven 
breweries, of which only one is now in a prosperous 
condition. In New lioss, whence wo came, mid in 
Knniscorthy, whither we were going, the ijrincipal 
distilleries had all been closed.’ After various excur¬ 
sions, Mr Kohl returned to Dublin, the main features 
of « hich he examined with hi.s accustomed penetration. 

He then turned his progress northward, and here the 
scene is changed, ns if by magic, from barren lands 
and wretched people to smiling Helds and a well-con¬ 
ditioned population. Not far from Newry the province 
of Leinster ends, and that of Ulster begins. 

‘ The coach rattled over the boundary line, and all 
at once we seemed to have entered a new world. I am 
not in the slightest degree exaggerating, when I say 
^iliat evgrything was as suddenly chanfied as if stnick 
by a magician’s wand. The dirty cabins by tlie road¬ 
side were succeeded by neat, pretty, cheerful-looking 
cottages. Regular plantations, well-cultivated fields, 

, pleasant little cottage-gardens, and shady lines of trees, 
met the eye on every side. At first X could scarcely 
believe my own eyes, and thought that at all events 
the change must be merely local and temporary, caused 
by the better management of that particular estate. No 
counter-change, however, appeared; the improvement 
lasted the whole way to NeWry.; and from Newry to 
Belfast, everytliing still continued to show me that 1 liad 
entered the country of a totally different people—namely, 
the di.stricfc of the Scotti.sh settlers, the active and in- 
diisstrious Presbyterians. I do not mean to say tliat the 
whole province of Ulster wears this delightful ajipear- 
ance ; nor is tile wljole Province of Ulster inli!il,ite(l i)y 
Scotfisli colonists. It contains many districts, as I shall 
iiercafter sliow, inhal)ited t)y the genuine t'('ltii;-lris!i 
race, and of those distri<;l3 tlac asjiect is as wild and 
(IcKolaff m that of any otlicr part of Irdand; hut on 
cfossin;* the honlor, the contrast hctwoeii Irish Leitiat(*r 
and Scottisli Ulster is most striking. I have read the 
acKounts of many travellers who crossed the frontiers 
of Ulster and Leinster at otlicr places, and they all give 
the same neeourit of the striking contrast between tlie 
two provinces.' 

Passing through Belfast, the linen mannfaetnrcs of 
wliicli he describes with minuteness, Sir Kohl threads 
the shores of Antrim to visit the Giant’s Causeway and 
the other curiosities w'liieh alxiund in tliat quarter. ‘ At 
Belfast,' he (smeludes, ‘ I took my ’cave of Erin, and i 
shipped myself for Caledmiia.' 

Except towards the end of his journey, Mr Kohl 
coincides with all otlicr travellers in deserilnng l.-eland 
as exhibiting, in general, a panorama of wretchedness 
and of poverty at its lowest ebb. Yet he p.assed through 
some of the most fertile and altogether the most allliicnt 
districts of the country. The condition of Ireland is 
indeed deplorable, and deserves the gravest and most 
huiiianc consideration, alike from the statesman and the 
philanthropist. 

Su!>iUitu!e/!)r miUe /.end.—The great amount of mortality 
awuug painters and manufacturers of paint, arising from the 
doleteriou* cllluvia of m liitc lead, is w cll known, and has fre¬ 
quently directed the attention of cliomists to the discovery 
of an innocuous Hubstitute. llitlierto the attempt has been 
ft-uillcsa; at least so far as we arc aware, no other substance i 
has token the place of the common pigment. It would 
.appear, however, from the report of the Paris Aeadevny of 
Sf ieiKses, that M. do Ruols h,a» at lengtil sneeceded in pro¬ 
ducing a preparation posaeashig all the economical pro- 
jiertles of white lead, without partaking of^ts oflensivc 
character. 'Tltis sulistanoe is the o.xide of antimony, which 
is distiiignishod by the following qualities »—Its colour is 
very pure white, rivalling the finest siKnr wbitn ; it is o 
casuy ground, and fiimis with oil sm unetnons and cohesive 
mixture f oompofcd with the whit!- lead of Holiaud, its 
property of concealing is as •Hi to 22 ; andaiixed with other 


the cost of ordinary white imint, 


SONG OF THE SHIRT. 
tPrmn ‘ Punch,’ or the London Oiarivari.] 
With fingers weary and worn, ' 

With eyelids heavy and red, N 
A woman sat, in imwomanly rnjia, 

Plying her needle and thread—. 

Stitch—atiteh—stitch I 
In poverty, hunger, nnd dirt, , 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
Slie sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt!’ 

‘ Work—work—w-ork ! 

• While the cock is crowing aloof! 

And work—work—w.irk ! 

Ii'ill the stars shine through tiie j onf! 

It's o to he a slave^ v 
Along with the barbarous Tnrk, 

Wliyrc woman lias never a soul to save. 

If this is Christian work ! 

Work—work—W'ork ! 

Till the brain begins to swim I 
'■ tt’ork—work—w-ork! 

” Till the eyes arc hea vy and dim 1 
fiearn, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and si'ani, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on In a dream I 
O ! men, with sisters dear ! 

O ! men, with mothers and wives 1 
It is not linen you're wearing out. 

Blit human creatoi’cs' lives! 

Btiteh—stitch—stitch ! 

Tn poverty, hunger, nnd dirt, 

Sewing at loiee, witii a donhie thread, 

A shroud as waii as a shirt. 

But why do I talk of Heath ? 

Tlmt plumtoni of e.nsly hone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape. 

It seems .so like my own. 

11 < <.ems so like niy own, 

Because of the fast's 1 keep; 

Oil (iisi! tiiat breed should be so dear. 

And llesh and blood so cheap ! 

Work —work—work ! 

.My labour never Hags ; 

And what arc its wages A bed of straw-, 
crust rtf bread—and rags. 

That .shattertsl rttof, and ^his nalcctl floor— 

A table— a hroki-n eli.air— 

And ti wall so blank, my shadow 1 Ihank 
I'or sometimos falliiig there! 

Wtirk—work—work I * 

Prom weary ehimo to chime; 

Work—work—work! 

As prisonoi's work for crime! 

Band, and gn-sset, and warn. 

Scam, and gitssef, and banil. 

Till the heart i.s sick, and the brain bcjiun^ed. 
As well as the weary hand. 

Al'ork—work—work ! 

In the dull Decombor light 1 
And work—work—work ! 

When tlio weather is warm and bright— 
M'hilo underneath the eave.s 
The l)r(.i(Hliiqi sw-allows cling. 

As if to sliow mt; their sunny backs. 

And twit me with the spring. 

Oil but to hrcalho the breath 
(It the i-owsllp nnd primrose sweet— 

With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet: 

For only one sliort hour 
To feel as 1 nstvl to ftvl, 
lleforo I knew the woes of iv.snt. 

And the walk that eo.sts a meal! 

Oh but for one short hour! ^ 

A respite however hrief! 

No blessed leisure for ho'vc or Ifope, 

Bat onlv time for Brief! 

A littio w'ceping would ease my heu't; 

But in their briny bed 
Jty tears most stop, for every drop 
Iliudors needle and tliread If 
Witli fingers weary and worUj 
AVith eyelids hen-vy uul red,: 

A woman sat in unwCmu^ rags, 

Plying her needle and tbread— 

Stitch—(^tjch-attteii I A# 

Tn poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And etlU with a vSoe at d(dnmtui pilch, 

Worild ttiM ItfLtonc cevdd roacdi the Bi^, 

She aaiig thU* Song cd the Shirt!' 
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• ___ „ ' . „„„ __ the work on the Uhitcd States, Mr T. IJ. Macaulay, in a 

GRATIFYING FACTS RESPBCTING DECAYED recent letter, writes as foRows;—* I have long boon ac- 
» . AUTHORS. quainted with the very curious and lively description of 

, the United States, which he published nearly forty years 

^^brldged from the AtUennmm.] jj,, j ^vhich seems to mo valuable, as preserving many 

The daily papers have announced that Mr Moncrieff has traits of a state of society which has passed away.’ The 
received a jicusion through the liberality of her ma.iosty. 1’““ ‘’H »*»“ »>so served his country in action; he was 
The account given is, however, incorrect and imperfect, midshipman on board the .Artois, Capt. Nagle, when she 
SSnd docs*o little justice to the benevolent intentioris and engaged and captured the Bevolutionairo, forty years ago; 


Blcwitt, that we are quite sure it will do good soK-ice to a nautical phrase. 

good cause if we narrate the whole of the cirounistanccs ns T'*® result is best told in Mr Anson’s own words. ‘ Her 
tliey occurred; and Mr Aiistir has consented, at the rc- majesty,’ said Mr Anson in his next letter, ‘has given jKior 
quest of Mr Dlewitt, to .allow the facts conneoted with the brothcrshiiw of the Chiirtcrliouso to Mr Davis and Mr 


Moncriofl', both of whom have accepted witli tlio deepest 
gratitude. It wtas offered in the first instance to Mr Jones; 


quest of Mr Dlewitt, to .allow the facts conneoted with the brothcrshiiw ot tlio Chiirtcrliouso to Mr Davis and Mr 
cose to be made public. ‘ Moncriofr, both of whom have accepted with the deepest 

About two mouths since, the secretary of tjic Literary JCratitude. It whs offered in the first instanoo to Mr Jones; 
Fnnd Society received a letter from Mr Anson, etjuerry to but ho was unable to accept fitmi being a dissenter, I 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, stating that he had bowever, that her majesty ni.ay be able to give him a 

called upon him the day before. ‘ My object,’ said Mr bftle temporary assistance, iind it is proimscd to be done 
Anson, ‘ in seeing you, was to ask if in tlio literary world follows:—that her majesty sliould cause to be paid to 

you lia|.>pen to know any (I fe;ir too many) reduced to y®** a sum of I,.(iO from the Itoyal Uounty, wliiehyou coiihl' 
Jioverty, who have iiot„ brought it mxin themselves by J>ay him for three years, by .annual instalments of L.;10.' 
their conduet, and whose e.xcrtions in the eausc of litera- Tlirec years at 112 is a long lease of life, and no doubt tint 
turo might give them .a elaim to a charitable jirovisioii for kindncfw extended to Mr Jones will not forsake him, should 
life. The qualifications for the charity arc, tliat he must he survive th.at pmod. The mere tilling up of these ii|>- 
bc single, either a bachelor or widower, and above fifty pointnicnta is nothing: they vtust have been cjvcn to sonny 
years old; the advantages to the recipient are a separate body; it i.s the careful and anxious eonshleration ns to 
apartment, with attendance and fire, me.als, and some bow these npixiintments might he disisised of most judi- 
clothes, and .about 1/.26 per annum. Jf yon know any sueli dously and bcuefioially, and the (smsideratc kindness 
candidates, would you give me their names and a short imor eonscientions Mr Jones, that win from ns our 
sketch of their luKtories, w ithout saying anything about itrespect and gratitude. Mr Illevvitt, in acknowledgment, 
To tills Mr Dlewitt replied, by Imnding Mr Anson thirteen expressed the pleasure it would give him to undertake 
maines of geuttemen, any of whom would be a fit subject for tbc duty proixwed, and to givf effect fp her majesty’s 


I years old; the advantages to the recipient are a separate body; it i.s the careful and anxious consideration ns to 
apartment, with attendance and fire, me.als, and some bow these npixiintments might he disixised of most judi- 
clothes, and .about li.26 per annum. Jf yon know any such dously and bcuefioially, and the (xinsideratc kindness 
candidates, would you give me their names and a short imor eonscientions Mr Jones, that win from ns our 
sketch of their luKtories, w ithout saying anything about itrespect and gratitude. Mr Dlew itt, in acknowledgment, 
To tills Mr Dlewitt replied, by Imnding Mr Anson thirteen expressed the pleasure it would give him to undertake 
maines of geutfcmen, any of whom would be a fit subject for tbc duty proixmed, and to givp effect tp her majesty’s 
A presentation. ‘ benevolence in any way that might ibc pointed out. In 

In a few days a letter was received from Mr Anson, cn- accordance with his otter, L.tiO w<to forwarded to him, 
closing others to be delivered .to Mr Moncrieff and Mr "hich lie was dircetctl to pay to Mr Jones by annual iu- 
Joncs, containing the gratifying infomiation tliat her ■ st.alments of li.2(), and Mr Jones received the first instal- 
majeaty would be graciously pleased, if the appointmiuit ; ment accordingly. 

were worth their acceptance, to mmiinate each of them a I Tb** i-s the way in which benevolence may work out the 
‘ poor brother of the Charterhouse.’ The literary claims i which it desires to accomplish. 

of these gentlemou to tliis honourable tliongli hmnble pro- |_ 

vision may now l;» referred to without indelicacy, and j 

without’ violating that secrecy vvhieli forms a marking j * HINT to STEA.vtnoAT I’liOl’RiElxiRS. 

foature.in the proceedings of the Literary Fund Society : Finery !ii atoamboat8,tliei>roprictors of suelivesselssliauld 
• AAnsoii, aii<l • !»c made lo linderetaiid, is generally thrown away. W'liat 
tubir lurtliei [luhlication is a Jnstinc of the society j tla? publir* want is comfort, as n.’spccts aci^omiiiodatioiL al- 

sfitl nfu eAlAXnl'wvi-v .. ..f At... .i: -_ J _ ..I. .T .. ^ 


^aiure.m the vrocccihngs ot the Literary Fund Society : Finery in steamboats,thoproprietors of suclivcsst lsshauW 
• A• Anson, aii<l • !»c made lo linderstaiid, is generally thrown away. W'liat 

tucir lurtliei [>uhJication is a Jnstiltc =.t5oii of the society tlic* public want is comfort, as n.'spocts acoomiiiodation, al- 
proof of tiio tUsetiminatinjj; jnd^umt tention, and fresh air, not barren splondour. How many a 
which iiev majesty 8 patronage and bounty are di.str!- passvngiT would jircfcr n i‘o<)my to an elc^^ant birth! How 
TOtcd.^ enough Kim]uy to state, that Mr William | few care for looking at themselves in mirrors, when aKoniz«d 

Jones i« «2 years of ago, afllictcd with loss of sight in c^c with sta sickncHs! What a. burlesque of tvtnm is the «!>. 

ana with chi^nic rheumatism. Ho is the autlp^^of pliculion of to cloRots in which one can scarcely 

a History the Mnidenscs and Alliigcnses, 2 volirf'‘<l]ve turn thcin.sclvcs! The fitters-up sucli vessels may not 
editions); Ihbhcai Cyclopaedia, ‘J vols.; Lixrturcs ou the he able to alford space, but they can surely give ventilation • 
Apooaiy|JBC | ^'cturcs on Kocle^iastical History, ,‘1 vols.; yet, except iu one or two cases, wc never hehrd of thisbcinjr 

of Iluinc done on an elHeient scale. A gentleman recently arrived 
Mid Smollett, 4 vols.; Continuation ot Kusscirg Modem from Calcutta, in the Hindostan, a large steam-vessel bc- 
Attvop^ 4 voIb. ; Christian Biography; Dictionary of Jtcli- longing to the Oriental and JVn insular Steam-Navigation 
mus OniBions; Mc^nioirs of R<w. Rowland Jlill—of Hev. Company, who lias written an accouut of liis voyage m the 
iiiawftru irvfng ol l.^r Adam Clarke; and of other minor Jt?rscy Timc.s new'spa|>er, makes ur).'eut complaints ou tliis 
! ^ 1 A xt X At V point. we left the good ship Hindost^n, wex^ufessed 

1 ^ 1 *"® **^?*'*’ J? we must add, that, though that she hud I 'clmved herself well, though rfie U not fitted 

deeply scnsiblo of hor majesty s gooilness, and fnlly aware up a|»propri;itcly foi an In<lian vovage. She nvcwKcd nine 
of the privations and suftenngs that kw^aited liim in the knots an Jiour. We had, however, a remarkably nnooth- 

_1,a vwt+li nrtti C..*. 4l..» ....x._ x.i < ' . ’ . •' * _ 


eye, and with chronic rheuniatism. .Ho is the autaViif 
a History gjf the Waldensos .md Altiigenscs, 2 volff‘(fivc 
editions) j liiblical Cjclopa'ilia, 2 vols.; Lectures ou tlic 
Apocaiyijsc; Lectures on Eocl(»ia8tical History, .‘i vols.; 


cira lie new only by a member ot the cluircli of England ; pa/>ier mmM by an artist of tasto and skill. IVrhaiis too 
wliercaslie, though be set no exa^gcraU d iinportanee on much money has been lavished on mere embellishinents. 
mere dissent, had liccn a conscientious (lissentcr all hisjjfc. Pictures and finely-carved wood-work adorn the whole of 


cavaraci in botli eyes, ana other aihrmitios. and is corations, at a lower charge. All this finery makes the shin 
the anthor of-A History of Lesrategton and Kennilworth ; look as if she wf*e meant rather for holiday plcasiiro-triw 
iJw Minstrrt s Ofiering; Songs of the Gipsies; Poems— on a smooth* lake, than to brave the dangian of tlio wide 
^ ^ut 200 drMnatic pieces, fwduc^ at the different ocean. Wo scawsjly ever sat down to dinner in tho carly 
ol wbieli fifty have been printed and published. part of the voj^ago, tliat wo did not wish one of the fine 
D»rig^^Smin°ated‘ M“rr^— va P»i««n«» had been a good port-hole to admit a little air 

w «« we were by the close ntmo- 

^^t% »5« wiUioutany^otlurr means than those supplu-d sphere in tho crowded saloon, and the steam of the hot 
^private ftj^olencc. He is the author of 'Davcis in viands before us.’ ’ 


Oafit^n, ft naval novel, 
tenth edition; and 

«Olp^crtt^ Tlie Post Captain may be sAid t* 
he^eparestof all our nautical novels; mid in^gard to 


PuUIslied by W. and B. CigsHnaiui, Edinbuigb; and, with tbclr 
psnniKrionf by W. 8. on*. Amen Comer, lamdon.—Printod by 
W. and B. CaxHacns, Btreot, Edinburgh. ^ 
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WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

BY MRS B. C. HALT,. 

, rART 1. 


I ‘My dear,’ said Jlrs Smith to her husband, rcjJjieing 
i lier wateli: l\fr Smith was reading in a very indolcnt- 
ioeking lounging cliair, .and took no notiee whatever 
j of the tender epithet tliat so lovingly glided from his 
i fair lady’s lips. 

i ‘ My love,’ she said, and now a delicate ear couM dis- 
i tinguish that her voice was raised a somitoiie liighcv 
i than it was when she said ‘ my dearyet still lilr 
j Smith made no i"eply, though he wielded the j).'iper- 
: knife to .aecehwatc his studies. 

i Mrs Smith—Mrif.To.scph Smith, I should say—was as 

pretty and pettish a little lady as could he fomul between 
j ilyde I’ark corner and the noisy end of tdoaiM; Street; 

I and Mr .hfscpli Smith was as dreamy and absent in 
i mind and lialiits as Ids lady was irritable, ‘fussy,’and 
: particular, lie was veiii absent, sometimes mistaking 
I id.s wife’s bonnet for Ins own hat—putting a white 
I waistcoat over a black one—remembering evcrytldng, 



tlio air, and paying no attention, tliat he eould possibly 
avoid, to tlic earthly eastlc (a gaily-furnished hon.;e) in 
wliich t.lii'y re.sided. He was fond of re.ading, and fancied 
lie undersUxid natral pliilosophy. 

■“ .loseph,’said Mrs Smith, and her voice was now'so 
decidedly elevated, that the little spaniel, who was iirc- 
tending to sleep on the hcart.h-rug, opened his eyes, 
Viiwned, and stretching himself, walked over to his 
mislics.s, whomext, in a really angry tone, exelaimed, 

‘ Mr Smith I’ Still the reader made no I'eply ; and the 
lady, after darting a look of bitter scorn at the insen- 
sihie gentleman, ilounced out of the nxnn, ‘banging’ 
the door, while the little fat spaniel stood looking after 
iicr in stupid astonishment. 

Mr Smith remained alone for about twenty minutes, 

) quite unconscious of his lady’s departure. At last, 
starting suddenly up from his book, he exclaimed, ‘My 
dear Lizzy, 1 have made a great moral discovery, whieJi, 
if acted njxm, will revolutionise sotdety. 1 cannot ex¬ 
plain it to you just yet, hut you may guess its magni- 
tuile and importance, when I tell you it w'ill render 

mankind honest. They- but are you there, my 

dear?’ He walked to the bay window, where, half shaded 
by the curtain, the lady generally satj so that she couhl 
sue, as she said, her work and the streef, and whatever 
was going on in the room, at the same time; he then ! 
opencil the drawing-room door, and cajled ‘Lizzy’ and 
‘my love’KMhtedly; there was no anawer; he rang 
tile bolt. ‘ My mistreks is gone out, sir,’ ivors the foot- 
uHui’s reply. 

‘ Did she leave any message for me ?’ 

‘ Not that I know' of, sir.’ 

‘That will do,’said Mr Smith; and then ho thought 
to himself, ^ it was very straugd of her to go out with¬ 
out saying a wiurd to mo on the subject j and’she knows 
that wo had agreed to go sotnewhcro-'—I really forgot to 


fiiwKjbut where—together, agd to he there exactly at 

■ two.’ slle looked at his -watch, and found tliat, having 
I forgotten to wind it, it did not go; he tiicn cast liis 
! eyes on the time-piece; that lieing under ilrs Smith’s 
I care, w.-is clicking aw-ay mexrily; it was then ten 

■ minutes after tlic appointed time. ‘Dear me,’ tliought | 
Mr Smitli, ‘I daresay slie is gone to the appointment, i 
IIow' very odd that .she should not have called mehe | 
repeated this several times to liimself, for he was sadly | 
perjilexed at finding liis wife quite out of the way wheu : 
he w'anted her; .and when his habits and idea.s -were dis- i 
turlied, he always eontimied fldgetfy and uncomfortable i 
until again chained down by reverting to some old, or ; 
commene.hig some new, dream. Starting ns if from the 
action of a galvanic battery, he caused the bell to ring ; 
a peal tUrongh the house. ‘ ’J’cll the cook,’ he said to ! 
flu; footman, ‘ there are two gentlemen to dine here at : 
seven.’ 

‘ riease, sir, ray mistress ordered dinner at half-past 
five,* as she said she was going to the theatre.’ 

‘ Very awkward,’ muttered Mr Smith; ‘Irememljcr 
she said something alxmt llutt ; hut I thought it was to- ' 
morrow. How ever, it must he seve*, and a proper din- , 
ner—fish, soup—you understand me?’ 

About five o'clock Mrs Smith returned in higli-imrifs 
she had been to a delightfrd little concert—tm? cn-’ : 
gagemeiit her absent husband had forgtitten. Her : 
apparently nnaccduntable .absence had put him out 
of temper. ‘ So,’ ho said, ‘ you are come hack: and 
rmilly, Klizabeth, I think it w as very wrong of you to go 
by yourself too, w-itliont saying a word to me, 
park-eularly as we were going to the diurai])a, or siJhie 
sueli place together.’ 

‘Now, really, that is very cruel of you, Jo.scph,’ , 
answered tlie lady, w ithdrawing the cheek she liad held ; 
down for a kiss; ‘ I c,ailed you four times, and you sat ; 
there like a stock or a atone, minding me no inoi-e th.an I 
if I were a stock or?i stone. I knew' my cousin w-ould i 
be waiting for me; .as the concert was early-’ 

‘ You know very well,’ intcri'upted her husband, 

‘ j'ou never called mo. Now', I remember I particularly 
w anted to go to avoncert. and you knew- it.’ 

‘ You never told me so.’ 

‘ Psha!’ exclaimed Mr Smith. 

Mrs Smith stamped her little foot as she rati^ tae 
Wl. Bells are ill-used things where there is ;jniio& 
domestic contention; and now the wire reeved and 
(Tacked, and the tongue rattled violeiftly wiithin its 
bhwen mouth. ‘ Is dinner ready ?’ she inquired. The 

man looked at his master. 

‘ No,’ said Mr Smith, and there was rtnicli str&igth 
and decision in the little monosyllable. ‘ Mr Orepi'jnt 
and Mr Harrison dine here at seven. I remember 
ijiaving forgotten to tell you Omt, though I did tell you 
of my w ish to go to the concert.' ‘ 

Blit Mrs Smith made no retort toueliinff the con¬ 
cert. She seemed netrified at winethir4**ner husband 
hail said, until at last i^ie burst into' tears, sobbing 
forth, she did not know wl)at tusd done, that ho 
sliould Hisnlt her 8CA Mr 3teut^-‘-,;l%ked astonished, 
and inquired what she meaiAtj reminded him 











that Mr Or'epoiut'was ‘thu man’ who liad jilted her the lady, hut not so low as to escape her husband’s 
poor sister Amelia; that it w'as impossible he (Mr ear. w ho—like the animals in the incnaKcrics, when 
Sitiitli) could have forgotten the circuiustance, as he ‘poked up’ that they may w'aken and sliow ofl'tlieir 
heard it so oiteu; and that, for lier part, sho would nature, such ns it is—was on tlie qui vive for an attack, 
not stay in tlio'‘liou 8 e with such a wretch as Orepoint. Witliout w-aiting for a reply, she riwe fi om her seat, 
Tlio- moment lie came in she w'ould go out; she had and in leaving the table, had the address to carry off, 
made up her mind to that. The absent Mr Sinitli was unnoticed, tlie unfortunate box to her own npartment, 
cverwhelned; the little resolution ho indvilged i>> va- It was a damp drizzling evening, and the church 
nished. He remembered the circumstance when it was clocks had just ‘gone’ a quarter past ten, when a car¬ 
ton late, reminded his wife of his forgetful habit, and riage stopiwd at tlie door of a handsome house in (>nc of 
said he ‘ would do anything lie could.’ Mrs Smith the gorgeous streets tliat have arisen out of the damps 
dried her tears .a little, and replied, tliat he miSst write and ditelies of tlie ‘ Five Fields.’ From this carriage 
and ‘say anything’ to put Orepoint off; an^ then he Mrs Joseph Smith aliglited, .and rushing up her eonsin 
found lie hail forgotten Mr (Irepoint's address. Mrs Miiiis/ield’s stairs, did not wait for the .servant’s 

Never was unfortunate liiisbaiid in a greater fever of .mnouneenieiit. The lady whom she songlit, idler her 
pendexity than Mr Sinilli during tlic next hour and day's ill-managed fever, was very different in eliariietcr 
a-half. Finduig tliat, often ns lie addresseit hi.s wife, and conduct from the petted pettish little t reidure 
she in her turn inade no itqdy, lie went into liis little wiio, full of bitterness and vexation, llcw to lier for the 
dro.s 8 ing-rooin, with a vague idea, tliat lie liad some- advice she persuaded herself she required from ‘ her 
thing to do. lli.s reiieetion in tlie looking-glass re- dear iMiideliltc;’ but jiretty Mrs Sraitli always made up . 
minded him tliat In'was not dressed for dinner. lie lier mind—not a very large thing to make np—.and .1 

went tiirougli the diitjes of the toilet wit'.i a perfect acted ujion lier resolve, before she took counsel at all. 

attention toWliat lie was alniiit, uml was selecting from Mrs Mansfield was sitting in lier splendid drawing- 
R cabinet a table siuili'-lio.x, wliidi contained some peeii- room alone ; tier embroidery frame stood beside her j 
liar snuff, wlicn a loud douWi knoek caused iiiin to chair; and the hriglit .and dead gold she was work- 
liasti ii down with the first box lie met witii in Ids hand, ing into a satin seaif for her husband glittered be- 
without taking anotlicv peep at ids pretty little sidky | neatii tlie liglit of tlie lieautifnl liimp, Unit slionc 
wife; if he had, lie wiiuld liave f.uiid tliat iter sulk.s j witliout dazzling or disturbing the stately ehariuder of 
were gone, and tbat she was preparing fo do tile lioii'.nirs I the upartr.ieiit. ‘ (.)h I’ she exelaimed, as slie rose to 1 

of the house. Mrs Sndtli was not in any degi'ce lius- 1 meet her cousin—‘oli! your laioek set iny heiut beat- | 

liand-iiiinting for Iier sister Amelia; but it oeeurred j inj;: 1 lliouglit it was Edward!’ j: 

to her that Mr < •repoint woul.i not h.ive accepted the; ‘tViiat!" iminired Ifdzabelli, ‘ lias he ,not been lionie li 
invitation, if lie had not some do.sire to renmv t!u; inti- i since the eoiieertf lie told yon to wait dinner.’ ij 

many that onee existed lietween tlie fandlie.s. lie was 1 ‘ So I did until liiill’-past seven ; Vait lie does not wisli j j 


many that onee existed lietween tlie fandlie.s. lie was 1 ‘ So I did until liiill’-pa 

still a him parti, older liy rd.x years than win 11 he jilted ; me to wait lieyond Unit.’ 

Amelia; and site Uionght Aiiieiia bad neve'’loved any; ‘Then,’ e.xehdnu'd Mrs Siriitli, ‘if he did not wish 
one so well since, lie.side.-, Amdia li.ul been a tlirr'; she ; me to w.ait, that’s the very rear on 1 would wait; if he 

knew that; and fnneied iier jndgment on -Mr itreiMiin; j served me aslie has been sen in;'; you tliese six years, 

was sudden. Nor did she like sil ting for tour er iivc , the in;-’ 


hours by hcr.self; i'oil perhaps, .afmr :dl, siie liud hern 
move vexed at not goingtto tiie play than ;it Mr Ore- 
pqinF 4 .eonuiig to dinner. So just as -Mr Smith hail 
•limifficd an U[>ology concerning lier ahsence, she entered 
the room, atwl thus alford'-d freiili gromti for displc '.sure. 
*A little forliearanee, and she couhl luive nm ie ;dl icoecth. 
Imt her jiettishiiess vvas again in tlie aiHcendant. Tlie 


‘lln-h, ijlizahetli,’ said lier cousin; and lier‘hush’ 
was derisive, hotli from its tone and tlie cxpre.ssioH 
tliat .aceomp.aiiied it. ‘ I allow no one to east ivlicetioiis 
upon my ! ashand. I’ray, sit down, and tell me w liat 
IVesli ammyaure has hronght you here tills evening? 
You tohi me of your great trouble this moniiiug; liow 
that niy good friend .losejdi would not answer when 


dinner increased the formality, which the flirting .Mr .sjioken to. As you havm known that liabit as long«s 
Orepoint had it not in lii.s p.awer to assuage. .vnu liav; known iiini. 1 was somcwiiat'astoiiislied at 

diftculty knowiii.g wliat to talk aliont, he iii^nvd 3 our uiiikiog a eomplaint of it now; and I told you to 
after ‘her fair sister;’ and .Mrs Smifli, while her hii'- ro.sorl to your old I'raetiie, and jog his elbow; Joseph 
hand was deseriiiing to Tvir llan-hson the iiroposed work- will feel the shake when he does not hesr the words.’ 
ings of his new moral theory, managed to dr.iw iiim ‘ IVell, atid so 1 did when I went home; but he was 
iuto a conversation a.s to old times, that was proeeedini’ as rude ns a bear; insisted that he wished to have been 


quite in aeeordancc witii lier desire. at tlie eonemt, and ha 

Just at.tliut morneiit jMr Smltl#with tlie -nddeiuKss ‘ fie thought he hai 
which char.acterised all Ids niovements, aslced Mr < >re- endure trie aic.ertion. 
Iioint if he were particular in the Havour of ids simtr, and of intended falseliood.’ 
Mr Smith^ent up Ids snuff-box; it had liardl 3 ' glided ‘ I cannot ueserihe I 
over the snowy damask to its destination, wlieii the Oreiioint with Ihirrist 
mistaking Smith exclaimed, ‘ Not tliat box, M!r Ore- going to tiic play.’ 
point; not t/ml. Do me tlie favour to retuiai it; that is ‘ 1 fe forgot it,’ murn 
not the one 1 intended.’ ‘ Orepoint, who liehi 


beauty of tiie one doing justice to the beauty of tlie so, Smith looked fliuTiders wlieii 1 entered the drawing- 
other.’ room.’ 

‘itli!’ said the absent man, ‘I thought it might re- ‘One kind word from you would have smoothed it 

vij'e the memory of-’ Mrs Smith, by a sadden all; but you iirt^so touehyq that instead of forlwiritig, 

effort, managed to inteiTupt the rest of the sentemte. yon said soinqf.iiing rude or odd ?’ oliserved Madeline. 

Mr Smith rallied, hnt waa again stopped by a tirael 3 i ‘I said notliiiig to hpm, at all events,’ she eontinued, 

interruption. ‘ Mr Smith, you are throwing your wal- ‘ He knows I am liasty.* 

nut sh^s j>n the carpet, and tliey crush into it and ‘Granted; and you know he is abseijt.’ 

cut it so, tniiki must beg yon to lie more careful.' ‘ My goodness, Maddine! you speak a* if all the duty 


I dh^re inllst solenml 3 -,’ said ftio husband, ‘ I have was on one side.’ 


‘ Granted ; and you know lie is abseijt.’ 

‘ My goodness, Maddine! you speak a* if all the duty 


noteraokod a single walnut yet; I was only twisting 
^he nut-craolcers.’ • , , . 


‘ Not at all; the truolt tmd only rule tq render mar¬ 
ried life hdjrpy—the law, divine as well os isioral, “ U& 1.11 


at tile eonemt, and hud tuld me so, which he never did.’ 

‘ He tliouglit lie had, and that sliould have made 3 0 U 
endure trie aie.ertion. Von know he is quite imaiptible 


‘ I cannot u;;serihe his conduct. lie invited that klr 
Orepoint with Ihirrisoii to dinner, and he knew 1 was 
going to tiic play.’ 

‘He forgot it,’ murmured MrsMtinsfleld. 

‘ Orepoint, who liehavod so ill to Amelia,’continued 


‘ And. why not ?’replied the bland gentlein.an—‘why Mrs Smith; ‘and I refused to meet him at dinner; 
not? Here is a charming likeness of your lady andjier and then I tlioiight hotter of it, and dressed and came 
sister, mo.il t%ipii.sitely painted, and superbly set, the down; and instead of being grateful for my doing 


‘ You j»y anything to. gain your point,’ muttered 1 an» fobbkab,” is toperative on both.’ 


■'tTry.JSf 
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‘ Then it. should be practised by both,’ said Lizzy. 

‘ Granted most fully,’ answered her cousin ; ‘ and in 
your case it is simply because it is practised by neither, 
that y<iu spend your days bickering about the straws 
of life.’ 

‘ Ildw you talk, Madeline. Straws indeed. Would 
you believe it — he was going to tell the strange odd- 
sounding story of the foreigner who painted Amelia’s 
miniature and mine on the box, whom we believed to 
be a count, and — a — a — desirable person ; in short, one 
who might have done for Amelia; and how we found him 
out. Well, he was absolutely going to tell the wliole of 
that to ( irepoint, and before Harrison, too, who is a sort 
of patent reporter.’ 

*()h, you could have turned the conversation,’ said 
! Madeline. » 

j ‘ Mj^dear, I tried ; but it only made matters worse.’ 

‘ How unfortunate. Well, my motto, remei\iber, is 
“ Ilear and Eorbear.” You know what 1 have often told 
you, that I never know a matrimonial <juarrcl v liere all 
o the wrongwas on one side.’ 

‘ Unt, Madeline,’exclaimed Mrs Smith,‘it’s all very 
well for the woman to forbear if the man will bear, or 
^ iHce verso. ; but 1 cannot understand wdiy .a woman is to 
; Ik! trampled on.’ 

! ‘ Nor 1 ; if a woman perform her duty, she cunnoi be 

1 trampled on. There is no mention in the marriiige 
i ceremonial of a wife's being f>bedient if the Imshand be 
.airectionatc, or of the liusband’s protecting and dieri.sli- 
: ing if the wife be obedient. No matter how the Inis- 
; t),md performs his portion of tlic coJiipact, the wd'e is 
, lionnd to iHudiinn her,s.’» 

1 ‘The men oaghiTtobc mightily obliged to ye'.i,’ said 

: Mrs Smith sarcii.stieally. 

‘Not so much as the women,’ answered Madeline. 

! ‘I love to s' C a woman treading the high and I'oly patli 
of duty, nniilinded by the simshinc, uiiseared by the 
storm. There are hundreds who do so from tlic cradle 

to the grave . licroiiies of endurance, of whom the 

world l;aa never heard, but wlu>.'e names ’— imtl, carried 

I away by tlic enthusiasm of the feeling, she chisped her 

1 hands together — ‘but whose names will lie bright licrc- 
! afrer, even beside the brightness of angels, l.izzy, it 
grieves me to see you frittering aivuy your happiness. 
Vou are married to a man without faults—generous, 
faitiiful, and wonderfully patient ; domestie, and yet 
h'.iving you mistressuf your house and actions.’ 

‘ Wlien he kpevenfe my going to tlie play, and insults 
me at a horrimaeuin o’clock dinnerthrust iu poor Mrs 
fimitli. ~ ^ / • 

•Uh, nonsense, dearest; mere fibres uiion which to 
hang a quarrel ; lie has heaps of peeuliarities, I know ; 
and you have only to laugh and humour them, as you 
used to do aliout two years ago, to Ik; as happy as a 
summer day is long ; hut henutre if you get into a quar¬ 
relling habit, he will do the same—a straw has a tube 
large enough to contain gunpowder : u few more sueh 
quarrels as that which must have (K’curred to drive 
you at this hour from your liouse, when you ought to 
bo in your drawing-room, would destroy the happiness 
of any home. Go Ixaek, tell him you are sorry tor the 
quarrel, and never mind whether he says, or does not 
Kiy, he is sorry ; but don't strive to find out who iJegna 
it, or who did not. Y ou ore sorry for the quarrel, are 
you not ?’ 'I'liere was an incrcaic of pout, hut no reply. 

‘ Jiiizalieth, I am older, and you say q'i.ser than you ; do 
not, I intreat you, thrust your happinc^ss from you ; if 
you do so in the days of your early marriage, you may 
hunt after it in vain. It is n foolish ,soyiiig, that the 
quarrels of lovers are the reuew;il of lore ; hut tliis I 
tell you, wedded quarrels are tiie knell of love. Go 
home, dearest cousin ; forget your offended dignity ; 
renieraber how tender your husban l has been to you in 
sickness; recall not how much tf your waywardness he 
ha.s resented, but how much he has endured; think 
how he provided for your bnlther, and his liberality 
to your fire great things to tiet against 

small vexations. 'jChe idea of quarrelling witlj a husband 

» .. 

because he sometimes has a little mental wandering, 
and docs not immedi.'itely hear what you say, orbec.au8e ' 
be drops walnut shells on the carcet, is really foo 
absurd. Go home, my dear, like a goo^ wife, and think 
no more of tliis nonsense.’ 

The humbled Mrs Smith departed, not convineW of 
her error, but at least discomfited, and fortunately 
arrivVid .at home before she was mis.scd. • ‘Vi 

Mrs Mansfield was now alonk, and alone she re¬ 
mained, until the chimes of the time-piece arrested her 
.attentiqji — it was a quarter past one. She rang the bell, 
directed the footman to desire her maid to go to bed, and 
ordered tkat all the servants should retire. In a few mi¬ 
nutes an old and faithful dSnicstio who had attended Mr 
Mansfield frpm his boyhood, and was now half valat half 
steward, entered the room, and told his mistress that he 
hoped sin? did not mean liim to go t<) bed ? ‘ J've sat up 
niifitf a niglit for iny master, and for ids fatber before 
liim,’ &id tilt! man, ‘and never ro.se tiie later for it; 
and I hojic you will let me wait now as well its ever? I 
am sure, late or early, I am qever tired. The air is 
cold, and it looks —1 beg your .pardon for s.aying so — 
strange to the other servants for their mistress to open 
the door ; 1 will only do liiat, ma’am. I wish I could do 
!Uiything to .show my gratitude and respect for those 
wlio liave done so inucli for me." Incidents sometimes 
occur at war witli .all forms, that touch the heart deeply ; 
there was so niiieh kindno.ss and delicacy ifi the.se few 
words, that Madeline tliankod Lewis, and told him he 
migtit wait up if lie pleased. Mr Mansfield was a man 
of station, wiialth. — or reputed wealtli — and talents — 

(ho irccnliav talents so niueh admired in society; his 
liiimoiir w:i.‘; bmiyant, graceful, and aeconipanied by 
a eonstitiitkmnl good temper, tliat cheered others while 
it was rcrrosliing to liiimclf ; but with .all his aceora- 
plishmints, lie li.id one .serious fault — in his character 
tiure was no stability : his good resolutions melted 
c.ivay icfbic tiie fil'st temptation, and his want of j 
fixed (irinciples rendered him the easy captive of the ! 
list pa-ssioii or (iie la.st speaker. Me was so courted 
aliroad. that if bis home h;M been neglected, or his 
wife otlior tlian slie was, ho would never hav;};^ begii 
seen iit liis own iiouse. iMrs Mamsfiehl, loving her'lius-'* 
band with more than the usu.al love even ofiwoman, had 
latterly entertained the ambition of being lier husband's’ 
fiicnd; to accomplish this, she .sacrificed all small feel¬ 
ings, stified at their liirth all petty, or what many \ 
«'•«, en would consider anytliiug but petty, grievances, j 
and determined to watch and wait for an gjiportuiflty I 
to withdraw him from the vortex of fasliion, folly, and, ' 
it iiiiglit he, wM'se, into which he was plunged. 

!>lie had observed lately th.at her liusliaiid shunned 
her more than usual. He avoided their being aluie, | 
tlmngh he treated her with more than usual tender¬ 
ness. He was eonneated, slie knew, with many .specu¬ 
lations ; and slie liad heard of the fiiUnri' of one or two 
houses, wliose principals frequently dined at their talile. 

She knew that he had lost at Epsom, but of ikut they 
liad spoken. Mrs'Mansfield was too wise to set herMlf 
against her liusband’s amusement.^, fn I'cality, notliing 
nidd give liini pleasure without inttac.sting her; and, 
iKisides, she dreaded (lie coldness wliieli so frequently 
arises in wedded Iffe from tlic wile playing the monitor 
lii?4ead of the comp.anion—tlie former destroying, tlie 
latter promoting that exchange of feeling and opiu'tons 
heuelicial to both hu-sliand .and wife. She watched 
for his return on this particular night with more than 
licr usual anxiety; slie had ample cause for this andlitiier 
feeling.?. She was Ic.ss composed than she thought she 
had liver been before, had loss command over herself; 
,aud thus it was she wished to have Jiilt that"*every eye 
in tlie house w.as dosed, every ear dtw except her own, 
wlieii he returned. She could not, howeveix refuse the 
old servant’s request^^though, when the clotMraad chimed 
another hour, she fdt soj^y tliat he was still watehing, 
as he had done many nights before. Her cousin little 
i'niagmei\ when she poure’d’forth h«g thoughtless and. 
idle complaints, and dwelt upon her childish gigevances, 
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what was passing in the mind of her who, notwitlistahd' 
inf her own painful and perplexing cireumstanoes, was 
gentle and wise ^ ever to counsel and direct her, if she 
would hut havc'ToIIowed her advice. At last, when an- 
othty and another hour had passed into eternity, laden 
with the deeds and misdeeds of a thoughtless world, 
wearied ^like with reading and with work, wearied 
^ith watching and the heavy thoughts that accom¬ 
panied it, she lit a taper, and stole silently, as mothers 
steal, into the nursery. Her boy was not asleep; his 
hands were liot and feverisli; and when he saw her, 
lie sprang up ill his little bed, .and clasped his arms 
round her neck, ‘ I cannot,sleep, m.ainma, Itim so hot 
and thirsty •, hut I did not likc'to waken nurse. Take me 
Into ;^ur cool room, mamma; do, de.ar mamma, and 1 will 
Hot wake papa; you see I did not wake nurs^.’ illadc- 
liue was delighted with the cliild's consideration, and, 
alarmed at his evi<k:nt illness, slie carried him into her 
room, and laid him on tlic bed, while she found him 
something to drink. ‘AVhere is itapa?’ inquired the 
boy ; ‘ the stars are going out, and tlie sky will soon be 
rod before file sun get-s'iip. Where is jiapa?’ 

A loutl knock replied to the boy’s question ; the child 
drank eagerly; and Mrs Slansfiekl was liastening across 
the staircase with liiin in her arms, when her husband, 
rushing up stairs, called to her to stop. Mr Mansfield 
Was far too refined to yield to a habit of intoxication, 
but be was then llusbed and imstoiidy from the cflccts 
of wine. 

‘Is Cliarics ill?' he inquired. 

‘He is a little hot and feverish, dear Mansfield,' re¬ 
plied his mother; ‘and 1 tliinh tlie nursery is too close; 
lie will he better for this liiilc einioge of air.’ 

Mr Mansfield stooped to kiss liini. ‘ It is you who 
are hot, I think,’ said tlic cliild i>cevislily, putting up 
his little hand to pusli away his fatlier's fiicc ; ‘your 
hrcatli is so liot—there, don't kis.s me .any more ;’ and 
he nestled liis he;id on his motlier's shoulder. 

Mr Slansflekl scowled upon both, as M.adelioe had 
never sqen him do'oefore, ‘ Tiio child h.as been taugbt 
that,’ he said in .a most cruel voice, 
k. •liaifciine raised her (yes to his ; site made no reyily; 
nor did a reproachful expression rest upon her features. 
•I'heir eyes met; it would be impossible to dc.scribe imr 
lixik, so elear, so full of truth. Tliere was evidently a 
struggle in her hu.sbaiid’s mind between his real nature 
and the occurrences and haints of tlie present; but Ims 
b(;4le*^ angel triumphed. He ki.sscd lier dieck; sTie 
made no (diiusion to the injustice of his words, lAit re¬ 
turned his caress as alieL*tionateiy as if tliey had not 
l>ccn spoken. 

* ‘Oflid will bless you,’ lie muttered, as he entered tiie 
jrooni ^ite had just left; ‘God will bless you, Jladehne, 
and il^ive ine—if He can!’ 


JOTTINGS BESPECTING THE OAK. 

Tub natural characteristics of thfe oak Imve com- 
hiiied to give it importimce in the eyes of mankind. 
The great and impressive sis*, and the vast age which 
it reaches, the hardness and durability of its timber, are 
the most eonspiciioas of these qualities, and they are 
such as to place it at the head of ail trees, to inaM it 
what tlie lion Is among quadrupeds and the eagle among 
birds~the monarch of Its kind; It is a tree of temperate 
clim»s only, and England is one the countries in which 
it grows to jierfection. But idthoagh we thus speak of 
it In the singular number, there are, in reality, three 
great famjlie^ elVoakp, supposed to include not less tluin 


a hundred 
mon in 
cele'eru] 

lic£ 



fifty described species. The most coma 
nd is the Qacree* Pedvnctdata: anotVier 
icics, quite ditferent in character, is the 
the oak known to thejlreeks and Romans, 
■ po remarkably with their superstiifons. 

^ beraji# noted ireic in all ages of h^prjr, 
iriod Wflsn it shaded Abraham on thi plninB of 
ile tccdving ttft visit of tlie angels,' till now, 


when it forms an impenetrable wall around om' beloved 
island. < 

The tree flowers slightly, but its seed attains to the 
character of a fruit—tlie well-known acorn—and this it 
produces in the gi-cater abundance the older it grows. 
The name acorn, frum atk and com, ns being a com or 
grain produced by the oak, indicates the value in wlyich 
it w.as held by our Saxon ancestors, who employed it In 
feeding swine; and sucli was the importance attached 
in those days to mast, as this food was called, that woods 
were estimated by the number of hogs whicli they could 
fatten; and, in the survey made nt the Conquest, and 
embodied in Doomsday Book, woods of a single bog arc 
cnumeriited. In years of scarcity, the acorns became a 
food for the people themselves. Oaks are gencrnlly 
eigliteen years 61d before they yield any fruit, a pecu¬ 
liarity wliicli seems to foretell the vast longevity of the 
tree, for ‘soon ripe and soon rotten’ is an adage tliat Iiolds 
conspicuously in all departments of the organic world. 
The oak generally requires sixty or seventy years to 
attain a considerable size; if placed in a suitable soil, a 
deep sandy loam, where it can send out its huge roots 
freely, it will go on increasing, and knowing no decay, 
for centuries. Its ordinary lieiglit in Engbmd is from 
I GO to 80 feet. Tlic largest knoAvn in tliat country is one 
I at Stndley Park, Yorkshire, which luas .attained the 
I amazing lieight of U8 feet; but the tree is more remark¬ 
able for it.s l;ittTal spread than its upward growtli. A 
stem of Doric proportions usually spreads out into a 
number of branching arms, which usually beeonio more 
and more crooked towards their extremities. There 
;ue, however, some oaks which havejong'.Umight stcm.s, 
and arc less umbrageous. I'herc U a remarkably tall 
and straiglit one in the Duke of Portland’s park at 
Wcllieek, whicli has obtained the descriptive name of 
the Dulie’s Walking-eane. From tlie variety of its 
firms, the oak is liiglily appreciated by tlie landscaitc 
artist. 

According to Mr Loudon, the iinnilicr of oak forests 
which formerly e.\isted in I?rit:iin is proved by tlie many 
names still borne by British towns, which are evidently 
derived from the word oak, or its variations, ae, aec, 
ok, ox, wok, hok, and many others. ‘ Tlie hlstoiy of 
the nse of tlic British oak in building, cariientry, and 
for naval purposes, is nocoissarily coeval with that of 
the civilisation of tlie British islands. The timlier 
found in the oldest buildings i.s nniformly of oak. 
Professor Burnet possessetl a piece of enk from King 
tlolin’s pid.ace at Eltharn, i)erfectl;~i«-*uit?, fne, and 
strong, wliieh can be traced hack upw.Tds of .'iOtl years. 
Tlie doors of the inner chapels of Wesfniuister Abbey 
arc said to be coeval with the original building j and if 
by tills is meant Bibert’s Abbey of WcstmSnstCT, which 
w.as founded in 611, they mu^ he more than 1200 years 
old. The shrine of Edward the Confessor, wlilcb must 
be nearly 800 years old, since Edward dicaj ip ,1066* is 
also of oak. One of tlie oaken coronation jefiafrs in 
Westminster Abbey has been in iW'pK^nt’.sitoatioii 
about .540 years. '“In the eastern end of (frc j^ciont 
eliapel of ,St Stephen, in the castle of Winchester, now 
termed the County Hall, is Arthur’s round table, tlie 
chief curio.sity of the place. It bears the figure of that 
princT, BO famous in the old romances, and the names of 
several of his knights. Sir Tristram, Sir Gawaine, Sir 
Gcrath, &c. Paulus Sovius, wlio wrote between. SibO 
and .200 years ago, relates that this table was KhowH hjy 
Henry VIII. to hi.s illustrious visitor the Empwr 
Charles V.f as the actual oaken table made and placed 
there by the ranowned British jiriBce, ArUtUr, who 
lived in tlie edrly part of the sixth century. Hence the 
poet Drayton sings—- ; 

.And so great Arthnr's sent Quid Wtllch«st«r prefers, 

Wlioso ould round table yet she vauntetti to bo hers, 

Some antiquarians, however, state that tlie 
rotundae w^re introdacal into this coui^ 1^' 
and bblicve that the table in qw9tioR>Wjit:ito8de hy 
which in. tiuit catb would dibilnish Its age 600 years, 
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leftTing it, howorer, above seven cehtnries to boast of; 
enough to render it a most valuable and interesting 
monument. It has been perforated by many bullets,- 
supposed to have been shot by Cromwell’s soldiers. The 
massive tables, paneled wainscots, and ceiling of Mor¬ 
ton Hall, Cheshire, the roofs of (Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, are fine specimens of 
old ask. Bi Gloucester Cathedral, .also, are thirty-one 
stalls of rich taternaclc work on either side, litlle in¬ 
ferior in point of execution to the episcopal throne at 
Exeter, or to the stalls at Ely, erected in the reign of 
Edward nr., and allowed to be among the flnest pieces 
of carving in wood now remaining in England of that 
early date. Of about cq.ual age were the carved figures 
of Edward III. and his queen, riiillippa, in the colle¬ 
giate church and hospital of St Catlgsrino, lately re- 
movciUfrom the Tower to St Catherine’s newly built 
church and hospital, in the Regent’s Park. The rich 
carvings in oak which ornanicnted the king’s room in 
Stirling Castle were executed about 300 yeiirs ago, and 
, are many of them still in good preservation in tlie col- 
leetions of the curious. In digging awmy the foundation 
of the old Savoy Paljice, London, which w.as built up¬ 
wards of 650 years since, the whole of tire piles, many 
of which were of oak,' were found in a state of perfect 
soundness, as also was the planking which covered the 
pile he-ads. Buflbn mentions the soundness of the piles 
I of the bridge which tlie Emperor Trajan built acros.s 
I tlio Danul) 0 , one of which, when taken up, was found 
I to be petrified to the depth of three quarters of an inch, 

I but the rest of the wood w'us little diirirent froir its 
I ordinary state. And ijf the durability of oak timber, 

I the oldest wooden bridge of which we have any account, 

I namely, that one famoms from its defence by Uoratius 
I Cisdes, .and whicli existed at Rome in the reign of Ancus 
I Martins, 500 years before Chnst, niiglit be given as 
I another example. The piles which supported tlie hut- 
I tresses, and iiuiiieuse uncouth starlings whicli confined 
; the water-wny, and so greatly disfigured old Loudon 
I IJridgo, were some of them of oak; and I [Professor 
i Burnet] have a siieeimcn of one, whicli is far from 
being in a rotten state; and the still older piles on 
whicli the bridge piers rested were also in a very strong 
and sound condition ; nay, those stakes whicli it is said 
the ancient Britpns drove into tlie bed of the Tliamcs 
to impede tlie progress of ,1 ulius Osar, near Ofitlaiid.s, 
ia Surrey, some of which have been removed for exami¬ 
nation, have witlistood the dcstroyci time nearly 2nui) 
years." ’ \ 

Althou^lrrSrei^l>e difficulties in ascertaining the age 
attained by p#r<icu!ar trees, it seems to bo made toler¬ 
ably clear that some o.aks have exi.ited in r.iiglanil for 
per’ioiis varying between five hundred and a thousand 
years, Mr Loudon gives an account of the most re¬ 
markable of these, accompanied by uuuijl romarkablo 
circntnstaiiccs gatiiered from liistory and tradition 
* 'I'he Fairlop oak stood in an open space in llainnult 
Forest [Essex].. 'rhe circumference of its trunk, near 
the greund, was 48 feet; at tliree feet liigli, it measured 
36 feet round; and the short bole divided into eleven 
vast brandies, not in tlie horizontal manner usual in 
the oak, but ratlier with the ri.se tliat is more geuerally 
characteristic of the beech. These boughs, sever.il of 
which were from 10 to 12 feet in girth, overspread au 
area 300 feet in circuit; and tor many years a fair was 
held beneath their shade, no booth of which was allowed 
to extend beyond it. This celebratefl festival ow«<l its 
origin to tlie eccentricity of Daniel Divifc commonly 
called Good Day, who, about 1720, was wont to invite 
his friends to dine witll liim, the first Friday in July, 
on beans and bacon, under this venerable tree. From 
this eireuinstance becoming k|| 0 Wn, the public were 
attracted to the »pot, and 1725 the fair above- 
mentioned waa ditoblished, andivas held for many years 
on the W.of in each year. Mr Day never failed 
to provide; jjllp^y scvcriu]fli>c1c8 of beans, which he 
dis£rit>nft,ci|JH|m' f Rropotilonate quantity of b.acon, 
feom oak, to the crowds as¬ 


sembled. Tlie project of its patron tended greatly, 
however, to injure his favourite tree; and the orgies • 
aiinuiilly Celebrated to the honour of the Fairlop 0!ik, 
yearly curtailed it of its fair proportmijs. Some years 
ago, Mr Forsyth’s composition was applied to the de- 
eayed branches of this tree, to preserve it from fature 
injury; jjrob.ably by the IIain.ault Archery Society, who 
held, their meetings near it. At tins period a boas^ 
was affixed to one of the limbs of the tree, witli this 
inscrii>tion:—“ AU good foresters lire requested not to 
Imrt tlijs old tree, a plaster Viaviug been lately applied 
to his wounds.” Mr Day had lii.s coffin made of one of 
tlie limb^of this tree, which was torn off in a storm ; 
and dying in 1767, at tlg.‘*iige of 84, he was buried in 
it in Barking churchyard. The persons asncmhlod at 
the fair frequently mutilated the tree; and it w.as 
severely injured by some gijisies, who made its trunk 
theig«lace of shelter. But the most fatal injury it re- 
cei^« was in 1805, from a party of about sixty crieket- 
ers, who had spent the day under its shade, and who 
earele.ssly left a fire hurning too near its trunk, Tlie 
tree was discovered to be on firq,about eight in the even¬ 
ing, two hours after the erieketers had left tin; spot; 
and tliougli a niiniber of jiersons, with bnekids and I 
pails of water, endeavoured to extinguisb the tlanies, 
tlie tree eoiitiiiucd burning till morning. “ The liigli 
winds of J’ebruary 1820,’’ Frofessor Burnet informs us, 

“ stretched tliis forest patriareli on tlie ground, after 
liaviiig endured tlie storms of perhaps a thousaml win¬ 
ters. Its remains were purchased Ity a builder, and 
from a portion thereof the pulpit and reading-desk in 
the new church, St Fancnis, were constructed: they are 
beautiful specimens of British oak, and will long pre- I 
serve the recollection of this moniorahle tree.’” 

Another of these historical trees is the Abbot's Oak 
at ’Woburn Abbc.v. ‘a low poUard-like tree,’says Mr 

I. taidon, ‘ with nothing remarkable in its appearance, | 
though tile associations connected with it are extremely 
iiitcre-stiiig. On the branches of this tree, according to 
Stow e and other historians, exactly ^iree centuries ago, 
the abbot and prior of AVoburn, the vicar of Fiiddiiig- i 
ton, and “ other eontumaeious persons,” were_hanged i 
by order of Henry Vlll. Dodds, in his Church li'story’ i 
of England, states that Roger Hobbs, Alie abbot of i 
Woburn at that time, “ nobly disdaining to compromise ' 
his conscience for a pension, as most of hia brethren i 
did, and as miuiy others who do not wear a cowl do at | 
the present day, resolutely denied tlie king’s supremacy, | 
and refused to surrender his sacerdotal rights. For -Jhis 
contumacious conduct he was, in 1537, tofletlier with ; 
the viear of I’uddington, in this eoniity [Bedfordshire], 
and others wlio opposed the requisition, hanged on an 
oak-tree in front of the raonastcrj% whicli is standing : 
in tlie present day'[1742]. He was drawn to the place i 
of execution on a i%dge, as is tlie custom with state j 
pri-soiicrs.” We saw this tree in Septemhev 1836, and i 
found it in perfect health, though w'itli few- arms that | 
would he considered large enough for (he purpose to 
wliieli the tree was once applied. < .’o a board nailed to 
the tree are painted tlie following lines, written by 

J. W. AViffln, Esq. 

Oh,’twas a ruthless deed ! enmisli tn pale 

FMsjdoTu’H bright tires, tioil deemed to shameful death 
ThetxMvho maintained ttieirfaiiii witli latest breath, 

* And seemed befert* tlie desjsit's frown to igiail. 

Vet 't'viis a (dtirioufi lioiir, when from llie goal. 

Of jiapal tj-raimy the mind of man 

DwK'd to break loose, and triuiniihod in the ban 

Of thunders mariiiif in tlie distant gale! •» 

Yes, old menioriol of the mitred monk, 

Thoii i:Vst to (tourifih inabrigUter day, ' 

And Hcem’st to smile, that pure and po^t vnw» 

Aie bwatlsed wliero superstition rei^d: thy flunk 
• Its glad grivn garbind wears, though in decay, 

And years hung heavy on thy tlmo-staiiied boughs.’ 

‘ Ill Windsor Forest, there are several cdleilrated oaks: 
one of those, the King Oak, is giud to have bedn a fa¬ 
vourite tree of Wllliatn flie Gbnquei-op, who made this 
a royal forest, and flnacted’ laws its preservation. 
This oak, whicli Stantls near the •ohcii»suce,of Crau- - 
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bourne, is 26 feet in eireumference at three feet from of its opposite branches, of 180 feet. It dripped over an 
the ground. It is supposed to be the largest and oldest area of nearly 8000 square yards, which is above half an 
oai in Windsor Porest, being above 1000 years old. uere, and would have afforded shelter to a regiment of 
It is quite hoUqiJv: the spax’-e within is firom 7 feet to nearly 1000 horse. Tlie Oakley Oak, now growing on 
8 feet in diameter, and the entrance is abont 4A feet an estate of the Duke of lledford, has a head of 110 feet 


It is quite hollqiv: the spnxje within is firom 7 feet to 
8 feet in diameter, and tiie entrance is abont 4A feet 


highland 2 fiiet wide. “We lunched in it,” says'Pro- in diameter. The oak called Robur Britannicum, in the 
fessor Burnet, “ September 2,1829: it would acconumi- park at Itycote, is said to have been extensive enough 
^ate at least twenty persons witli standing-room,- and to cover 5000 men; and at Ellerslie, in Renfiewshire, 
ten or twelve might sit down comfortaWy to dinner. 1 the native village of the hero Wallace, there is still 
tliink, at Willis’s and in CJuildliall, I havt^ d.-mced a standing the large oak tree, among the branches of 


quadrille in a smaller space.” Queen Anne’s OjjIc, says 
Professor Barnet, “ is a tree of uncommon height and 
l)eanty, under which tradition says tliat Cluqon Anne, 


whicli it is said tliat he and 300 of his men liid them¬ 
selves from tlie English. ” The Duke’s Walking-stiok, 
in AVelheck Park, was higher than the roof of West- 


who often hunted in Windsof Iforest, gcnendly came to minster Abbey. Tlie long oaken tabic in Dudley 
mount her horse.” The tree is inarUed ^ by a brass Ca.stle (a single plank cut out of the trunk of an oak 
plate; and there is an engraving of it in'iJurgess’s growing in the jiciglibourliood) measured considerably 


Eidodendron. “ Pope’s Qiik, in Biofield AVotd, Wind¬ 
sor Eorest, has the word.s MIerc I'opc sang’ inserilied 
ujMn it. (Jncen Clwrlottc's Oak is a very bc.auti- 
ful pollard, Ilf prodigious size, whicli stands in Wind¬ 
sor Forest in an elevated situation, commanding a fine 


longer than the brixige tliat crosses the lake 'in the 
Regent's Park; and the famous roof of Westminster 
Hall, the span of wliieh is among the greatest ever built 
without iiillars, is little more than one-third the width 
x)f the A\'x>vksop Siircad <.)uk, the branches of whicli 


view of the country ijiuiul Maidenhead. It was a j w'oUld reaxdi over Westminster Hall, placed on either 


favourite tree of tiueen Charlottxfs, and (Jeorge IV. 
had a brass jilate wiili her name fixed on it.” lleviie’s 
Oak, in Windsor I’ark, lias been immortalised by .Sliak- 


si4e of its trunk, and have nearly 32 fxet to spare ; and 
itti extent is nearly 30 fexd more than tlie length, and 
aImo.st four times tlie widtli xif Gnildhail in tlie city of 


speare; and the remains of its trunk were lately 24 feet j Condon. The rafters of Wc-stniinstcr 1 lall roof, tlioiigli 


in eircuniferenee. Herne wa.« a kffciicr in the forest 
some time before the reign xif Elizabeth ; he hanged 


witliout jiillars, have massive walls on eacli side to sup¬ 
port them ; but the tree bougiis, xif 16 feet more extent, 


himself on this oak, from tlie dread of being disgraex'd \ are sustained at one end only. Anhitcets, w lio l:now 


for some offence w liieli be had eoamvitted, and ids i 


tlie stress a staircase of even 8 or 10 feet in width has 


was believed to haunt the spxit.’ The follow ing ax-eount! ni>on tlie wall into wiiich the side is built, can idone 
of this tree is given in that very entertaining work, ; fairly catinmte the exx‘C3,s)ve purchase wjiieh braiiflies 
Jesse’s Oleaniugs; — ‘The iic.xt interesting trx'e, bow-! on xitlicr side, spanning from outhough to outboug!i 
ever, at Windsor, for tliere can be little doubt of its i 180 feet, inu.-^t bave on the central trunk.”’ 
identity, is ttic celebrated Herne’s Oak. Tiiere is, in- I [Tliis p.njKT affords n.s an opporltinity of adverting 
deexl, a story prevxdeiit in the neigbhourlioo.i n-speeting] deceased Mr London, the author of the 

its destructiaii. It was siatol to Uiivc nt*en fcUoil ov n ^ v" ^ a • x. a.- t » 

command of bis late majesty. George Hi., about fifty j inform.ntion has invn 

years ago (178-4-), nmler peculiar xnrcunistances. The i '-'hiefly derived. Mr Loudon was a mative x)f Sxtotland, 


whole story, the xi, tails of whicli it i.s uimecess.nry fo | one of that numerous da.ss of her sons who go forth into 
enter upon, appeared so improbatile, that 1 bave ta'ken } the wurld to reflect liaek lionniir on lier edneatiunat in- 
wm^ns to ascemiii the inaccuracy of it, xmd have ; .ntutions, and teaeli lessons of perseverance and sxlL 
^ow^very roasoii to Ik'Ikjvl* that i* is perfectly uii- i • * i > .1 i.- x-, ly c i." 1 • 

founded. Herne’s Gak is probablv still standing, at n«t'"''S- Iw ft’”'- "t 

feast there is a tree which some u\d inhabitants of 'w t''*’'»« hnrti- 


Windsor consider as such, and wliich tlieir futliers did 
before them—tlie bast proof, perhaiis,, of its identity. 
In following the fxKitpatli wdvieli Ixaids IVom tlie Windsor 
road to Queen Adelaide’s Ifodge, in t!ie Little Park, 
•bout half-fvay on the right, a liead tree may lie seen 
close to an avenue of elms. Tills is wliat is pointed out 
as Herne’s (.)ak; I can almost fancy it tlie very pietuix- 


ciiltiiral suhiects, and the highest autlioi'lly a.s a laval- 
.sx'ape artist, in llio country ; and rarely liaa tli':' wovUl 
known a more iiidusti ions iiutiior. liis Micyclopa’diaa 
of Gariloiiing, Agriculture, ami Archbjjx/funx.are iiuge 
volumes, involving eaeli an ciK)rmilus'‘^ijiTount of ivifov- 
luation. Thx' periodic,al wxirks which he conducted, 
the Gardenx-rs’ Magazine, Magazine of ..Yatural His- 


Of death. Not a leaf, not a particle of vitality, apiixairs ; o o. 

•bout it Tlie hunter must Imve blasted it. It stietches M^Bamnyif Arehilecturc, are also works 

out its bare and sapless bninelies the skeietou «arni 8 snuill cinuuut i>f lahour oil the i>:trt 

of 800)6 enormous pant, and is almost fearful in its tlunr editor. Hut all of those sink into SMttotlnng 
decay. None of tlie delightful assoxhitions eonnci:tx-d iiisignitlcance beside the niagniflecut 
witli it liave, however, vanished; nor is it difflcult to Frutirehmi JJriitmniatin, a Ixiok conskting, of four 
tiiney it as the scene of E'alstatr’s jdistress, and the thick octavos of iettor-pte.as, illustrated by (mo Avu- 
jiranks of the “Merry Wives.’” Mr ,re.ssc adds, tliat mud Jive hundred cntu, and Ihur thinner yoltRuos con- 
tlie bust acorn, fis he telieves, of Ilca iie .s oak, was given tainiiig additional engravings (wood and lithographs), 
to the late bir Davjd Diiudas of R.chmoml, and was j concentrated the entire pxnvcrs 

pUutlid by him on his estute in Wiilea, where it new i a i u i i n a i ^ \ • 

flourishes, witli a suitable inscription near it. . “"‘I t'le whole collexitoxl results_of his ,o- 


iiourishcs, witli a suitable inscription near it. . , , , . „ . 

The hugest (lak of which we find any notice was one cxiK'rienee, as well as all the pecuniary means 

called Davnory’s Gak, in Dorsetshire, iiicasiiriiig 08 feet nducli he liad amassed in the course of a frugal life, 
in circinnfx:reiix:e: it lias long been among the things tliat amounting, we understand, to ten thousand pounds. It 
were.* Tlic largest one living seems to be the Merton is a work wlychSiompletely exhausts its subject. Every 
Oajc, in Norfolk, 63 feet in circumference. But the tree and slirub that grows in our soil, including the mul- 
space of ground covered by some oaks is not less won- tituxles iiitrodigx*! witliin the ^t fifty years, is bere 

o treated without stint as to its history, its natural elm- 


.4ki 


Ht between Newnhain Courtney and Clif- 
petreumferonee of .56® yards of ground, 
y §0 |neH nriiglit have commodioitsly taken 
1^*11^®® Gjk ill Worksop 'Bark,* 


at no loss to understand. 8udi an amount of labour, 
flowing from one devxited mind, whether we consider it 
as pro^ted by the hvg of fame, or by motives more 
doniestii^Hlsis almost affecting to eonteiM^te. .Such at 


gave>n extent, between tlie ends Icual was our feeling, on lately beoMoing acquaintod 
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with it, and the sentiment was deepened when we re¬ 
flected that these exertions were njade under the pres¬ 
sure of many bodily ills, and had hurried our unfortunate 
author to a grare in some degree premature, and while 
yet pressed by debts incurr^ on account of this very 
nionuraent of his genius. If ever literary man deserved 
of his country, it was Mr Loudon, and if ever sueli 
deserts formed a claim in behalf of tlmse left behind, 
they do so in the case of Mrs Loudon and her daugliter. 
We earnestly hope that this claim will be duly sup¬ 
ported, and that no consideration will intervene to pre- 
rent its being admitted in proper quarters.] 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN PRANCE. 

' • 

m SELLKS TO TOUttS. 

Otrn lodging for the night, it will he recollected, wa.s in 
Selles-sur-Cher, whicli I invve hinted to he an old- 
fashioned, lialf-decayed town, which anybody ('an see 
fronj end to end in half an hour. With little impo.sing 
to look at in the plact;, we loitered about its ill-paved 
principal street to seek what was not to be found - 
ainnsenicnt. Going about in this kind of way, and, for 
lack of better employnient, scrutinising the nature of 
the goods in tlie shop windows, we had ocrasion to no¬ 
tice—what had oi'ten before attniefed our attention in 
Prench country towns—the mimher of bl.aeksniitlis’ 
sliops. Tliis is a remarkahlo feature in every Frt lurh 
town and village. We counted five or .six of these 
sliops in Scllcs, which for sine might, according to Kng- 
lisli notions, iifl'ord emjiioy’nent for only one or ; wo. It 
is odd liow It bnrfianms national pidicy striicvi one in 
every quarter. 'I'he greater nunilier of tlieiio lilac!:- 
sinflli estaV'lisiiments find en onrageinent in inalcing and 
supplying locks, hinges, keys, and similar articles, to 
t!ic in ig’.dxiuririg population. On pa.ssing f iic wide opeu 
window of one of these country hlacksmitlis, you .,>111 
see a .stout son of V'ulean busily engaged in tiling and 
polishing such a thing as the key of a drawer or cabinet, 
wdvile anotlier will he working at a holt or lock, and tlie 
sum invessarily charged for any one of these, clumsy as 
it may he, is considerahly greater than that for w iiicli a 
similar article could he furnished Ity a llinniiigham mann- 
fie turer. The honest souls at .Selk's, I imagine, Iviiow 
n'thing of political ceoiioni}'i and if fiiev'did, perliaps 
flK-y would not. lie iimcli nearer being allowed to pur¬ 
chase cheap W'ks and keys instead of dear ones. We 
reniarked^! %'»4pungiin',s here, as el.sewhere, another 
feature or irt^li country-town life; thiswa? aged 
women sitting at their dwirs spimiing with the distatk 
The scene was generally jiictnresquc, and conveyed im¬ 
pressions of a simple state of manners, as well as of 
extreuK! pove rty. In a situation whore time is not of the 
slightest marketalile value, such practices are of eoui>c 
not opt-n to the same aniinadver.sjons ns tliat of fahii- 
cating ironmonm'ry at two hundred percent, above wliat 
It can l»e purchased hir from a neighbouring nation. 
Thus, the disease of utter incaparity to buy, which alllicl s 
a vast mass of every eontinentiil people, forms a serious 
barrier to many projects of trade in that rtirectiou. 

As we roiie down the valley of the Ch.er, keeping that 
fine Tweed-Iikc river on our left, we were atiiirded an op ■ 
VKirturilty of noticing Prench eountry-town and village 
li& on a BOincwhat primitive scale. Having passed 
St Aignan, an aneient town on tlie tiee of a hill on the 
further side of the Cher, where inanuj’netnrcs of some 
kind are carrietl on, we approached Montricliard, mi.l 
hereaboule commences n curiou.s pecuUarity in the land¬ 
scape. The hilly range which descends to near the 
Ch«r, leaving little more than space for the road, is, 
generally clothed with vines, which grow in great luxu¬ 
riance, in consetiucnce of the thin nature of the soil, and 
the fair exposure to the glare of the niid-day sun. The 
odd thing about tlio district is, that the grc.ato number 
of tlie poosahtry inhabit housek excavated in faro of 
tho vine-cl«td hul. This hill must Ixi consi’dered a*per- 
feot mino of wealth. On a level with tho road, it is here 




and there perforated by a carriage-way leading to inter*' 
iiul quarries, whence are dragged blocks of yellow sand¬ 
stone to the banks of the river, and gent upon tlicir travlls 
in barge-s waiting for their reception.\Geuerally, at a 
little hiidier Im el, or perhaps thirty feet np the sloping 
hank, the rural population inhabit dwellings in cairns 
cut out of the rock. The only parts of the dwellings 
whiidi aro visible are of course the front roeky walW 
witli the doors and windows, and these are upon no uni¬ 
form plan. The interiors consist for the most part of but 
a single, vaulted apartment, with a lireplaee in the side, 
and from wliich a chinmey is dug upwards to the face 
of tlie injl above. Tiio tops of ehinuicys straggling 
among the vines, with wihch the hill is clothed, have, 
as may he suppu.scd, a singular app.eaTance. The greater 
mimher of the cottages, as these cavernous houses must 
tic calleiir are provided with a draw-well outside tlie 
dtielk" nud with usually small gardens in front, they do 
not Xiittivvy an air of disconifort, though, as far a.s I 
could observe, they are tlie abodes of a poor and drudg¬ 
ing race of beings. Adjoining the cottages, and some¬ 
times lower down, are cellars also excavated in tlic rock 
for keejiing the wines of the distriet, Iteeeptaeles of 
this kind, and rdso excavated cottages, wherever the 
nature of the rock admits of their being formed, continue 
from tliis (puirter down the valley of the Cher as far 
n.s we went, and were also seen lor many uiilcs on the 
hanks of the iaiire. 

Turning and winding down the green valley of the 
Cher, with frequent oljject.s to attract our attention— 
sniii ns a Eemi-suliterranean village, a castle on a 
i luight, or an of! (leciiyi ti tov.-ii—wo at length came upon 
I a more ojk'U and meadowy part, tufted with trees of a 
I re.'.i;ei. table antiquity, from amongst which peeped the 
! turrets of im eiiiiiee u'liicli it wins the special object of 

■ our jounicy iu this dirvctkui to visit—the chateau de 
I (. iienonccaux. Leaving our voitiirc at as neat a little 

; emmtry inn ns we could wish to see, in the village of 
1 C'lenonceaux. we proccedeii on foot down an old- 

■ fashioned avenue to this in1-ere.stlnSirelic of a past ago, 
j of which I will do my l)e.5t hVgivo the reader ftn idea. 

Valempvy, as J formerly in; utiaiied, is conaiilered a 
. line example of the old diieal (diateau of France; nfit its' 
j interior is modernised. So is almost tiiatwif every old 
j castle or palace in cxistsnec. Now, the idiarm of Cliu- 
; nonceaux i.s, tlint it is within, as well .as without, a 
i genuine old eiiattaii, being at the jiresent day iu the 
: Same si ite, and having tiic same furniture and deeora- 
! tion. 1 , as in the days of tire umiiortal Franimis Prenfler, 

; who built it souicwhat move than three hvfudred years 
' ago. It is not every day that one sees such a vision 
i rising from ages long since forgotten by all except the 
j historian. 

i The avenue down whkdi we have been .sauntering 
I imhceiled. on greeinaward smooth to the feet, and slicl- 
tored by leafy trees from tlie riiy.s of the sun, brings us 
first to a kind of moat, across wliUh we are ushered 
into a green court surrounded with low walls, and 
decorated with boxes of exotic pkaiits. tin oiir right, 
in p.assing onward.s, is around tower, iiic house of the 
concierge, or keeper, where we arc nn t by that person- 
I age, a decent female demestiv'. k''e need say nothing; 
j she knows what we want, and fortlnvitli conveys us to 
I tlie grc.at doorway in front of the edifice before ns.’ The 
' pile i.s striking and hcantifnl, full of points and pin- 
! Tiiieles, witli sharp roots, highly decorated tail chimneys, 

! ami numerous ornanicnts-, but what is most surprising, 

! it is imilt on a iiridge .across the ChCr — or, niorS pro¬ 
perly, it i.“ the bridge itself. Nopart of the cdflice rests 
on tlie imdnland. 'I’he approach to the doorwaay is 
jj aoro.ss a Iiri'hte of tw'o ai’ches, and the bniffling stands 
on five mnssive piers, with as many orehes, beneath 
which (lows the massive ciHTent of the river. The 
hulk of the house, ^lowevor, is on the first 8nd broadest 
iivfhiv.ay and its supporting piers, the remaiader behind 
iMung a more narrow, as'welj os more ihodern structure, 
'of only * wo storeys,*^ lower forming along gallery, 
at the further end of a do6r opens op the lawu' 
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ofi the south side of the Cher. The proprietor of this From tlie village of Chenonceaux and its tree-cni- 
siugniariy situated ehatcuu is M. le Conipte de Ville- bowered chateau, we proceeded in the afternoon by way 
neuve, who resides here constantly with his lady, both ofBleretowards A tnboise on tl>e Loire, which we reached 
being ardent lo^ii^ra of rural life, and cultivators, in a after a ride disagreeable only from the excessive heat, 
small way, of the silk-worm and its produce. At Ainbfjise, where we remained a day, little is to be 

Tlie first part of the house wo enter is the hall, a seen. The town, which is old and unimproved, is 
large and loftv apartment on the left of the lobby or situated on the south bank of the river, and is con- 


««tcr halls IVith floors of smooth oak, walls hung with 
stamped cloth, a kind of coarse itrccursor of floid: x)ai)er. 


nccted with the bank on the north by means of an 
ancient stone-hridge reaching to an island in the Loire, 


and decorated with old armour, also with a huge fire- and a wooden-bridge beyond. This island is about a 
place, and massive table, we liave Ircfore us ipi e.vact mile in length, the upiKir part of it well covered with 
realisation of the great hall or common apartment of trews, and the low'or part with .a mean collection of 
ancient times. At an inner corner of tlieliall, q, doorway houses—a suburb of tlio town. The only object of at- 
and iMissagc lead us into a Sivall ijiner room, jierhaps traction at Amboise i.s its ancient castle, a lofty build- 


the most curious in the house ; for we are told it was the iiig of the castellated palace order, witij a high ramjiart, 
private retiring room of Francis 1., and the distinguished width is boldlyo planted on a knoll overlooking the 
personages who came after him. Here is sliown, among town. As a royal residence, Amhoisc has hem tlie 
other curiosities, some exceedingly interesting (dd cabi- scene of divers historical movements j latterly, it has 
nets and chairs, the drinkiiig-glas.s of Frant^ois I’remier, been greatly repaired and improved by Louis I'hilippe, 
and a mirror w hich had been used by Marj^ Queen of and i.s at present iiiliahited. One of tlie king’s most 
Scots, when she resided a short time Iiere (1,558) with her remarkable improvements lias been the forming of two 
husband, Francis II. A very interesting old chapel, inclined tunnels from tlie base to tlie top of tlie building, 
occnpjdng a front angle of the building, is adjoining, bywhicli carriages and horses may ascend directly from 
In the lloor above, vve arc conducted tliroiigli tlie bed- i a. jioint in tlie town near tlie bridge, iiistenii of pursuing 


room of Diana of I’oilicrs, and also that of Catlieriiie 
de Medieis. Both are fine specimens of ancient sleeiiing 


a more distant path. Tlie view over the town, the 
Loire, and sniTOutiding country, from tlie castle ram- 


aiiartments—furnished witli old sntiiv-covered cliairs, jiart and gardens, is very beautiful; and liere, within Die 
silk hangings, and antique eouclies. Tlie doors liere, a.s gardens, tlie vi.sitor w ill conlemplate with pleasure the 
well as in the rooms below, are shrouded with screens 1 restoration of a smiiil chapel dedicated to St Hubert. 


of tapestry, which are drawn aside on entrance. 


It is of a liigl'dy florid style of Gothic arciiitectnre. 


i the floors are of sinootli and darkened oak; and as no ' profusely covered with miniature figiire.s of men and 


such thing as a carpet is visible, tlie aspect, on tlie 
wdiole, is more that of frigid elegance tlian of citlicr 


animals, illustrative of pious (ind liistnrical legends, 
'rile restoration of this pretty litt.ie*tedifice is only oni' 


! convenience or comfort. Wliile the lower gallcrj', w hich j of a hnmiiv.’d similar acts of munificence of tlie present 
projects across the bridge, is occupied with pictures niul j king of tlie Frencli—castles, eathedrals, palaces, and 
busts, tiic upper contains a small tlioatre for dramatic I chapels, rising everywdicre from a dilapidated condition 
performances, Tliis, however, is a modern lieresy, being ' to their original Ixiauty, through the cllicacy of his 
an introduction during last century by llonsseaii, while | i>urse and iiifluencc. 

that half-mad (iruinatist lived for a short time as secre- | Onr d<;scont of (he Loire from Amboise was j er- 
tary to M. Dupin, VJce possessor of the house; and here formed in anotlier of the small iron steamers called 


he managed to perform for the first time one of his 
opqrat^pieces. Wliat a silent and blank appearance 
lias tfle little blue-coloured theatre, wMiits half-decayed 
stage and spectral side-wings, in the present day ! But 
an old deserted theatre in dayliglit is always one of the 
most melancholy of earthly spectiiclc.s. 

In the lower part of the chateau, the iiiilique liouse- 
kemiing arraiigement.s are a.s intero-sting as those alHivet 
'J'liS kitchen. lttrder.s, and other iieccs.sary accommoda¬ 
tions, are inS. great measure constructed in tlie piers of 
the bridge, and being all nccording to an old taste, afford 


Onr d<;scont of (be Loire from Amboise was j ii’- 
formed in another of the small iron steamers called 
tlie Ine.xplosiblc.s. We readied Tours after .a vi>yage of 
four hours, passing in our course banks soniewlch. more 
hold tlian we bad formerly seen, and in some parhs 
pi rforated with tliat curious kind of cavernous dwell¬ 
ings and wine vaults which we liad seen on tlie Cher. 


OCCASIONAL NOT 


NKim' ASYLIJMSJ 


OTJ^ 


Nkiht asylums for the poor—by which i* meant chnrit 


a good idea of what was required in the culinary dejiart- able' establisliments where tlie otherwise houseless are 
mMt in past times. On leaving the chateau, there is provided witli shelter and food for a single night—have 
pointed out to us a range of offices on our left, once now been on trial for several years iu Glasgow and 
j used by Rousseau in certain pliilasopliical researclies Edinburgh, to the obvious relief of many thonsands of 
I hero pursued by him. The apparatus he employed— persoms, no small projiortion of wlioin are worthy objeetB 
! air-pumps, retorts, and mechanical powers, &c.—has of benevolence; nor liavc we ever heard tluit any evil 
j been presented to the public museum at Tours, where can be detected as arising from, or being connected witli 
, I M'e afterwards saw it. - tlicm. In such circumstances, it has aunrded us grutili- 

j I Since the days of its royal founder, this princely cation to observe th.at such an cstablishnient has lieeii 
chateau has been a permanent or temporary residence tried at Selkirk, a country town of from two to three 


to a succession of historicnl characters. From the crown tliousand inliabitants. It was commenced in February 
j it passed into tlie family of Vendome, was next sold to 1843, and early in December, it was stated tliat 18.33 
I tile Dukes of Bourlxin, and them sold, in I733,/o jiersoiis bad been received into it, at an expense of little 
Dupin, the eminent farmer-gimerjlJ, arid an encour.igcr more tlian twenty-four pounds, tlie further sum of ten 
of learning, during whose era it waa the resort of imuiy i guineas h.aving liecg expended in previously fitting it up. 


oniinent personages, including Voltaire, Ilous- 


guincas h.aving liecg expended in previously fitting it up. 
'This is about threciience cacii person for siielter and 

A._______ • _ Ai. _ __ 


seau, St I’ierre, Fontcnelle, and Ldrd'BoBngbrokc. At two meals—for sueli, we should suppose, is the amuigc' 


the •revolutionary storm wliich burst U{)on France in 
1793, Chenonceaux eseaped the fate of other mansions 
equiiUynollle, in consequence of the respect entert.iined 


raent here as clsephero. 'J’he inhabitants find that tliis. 
little institutioa has not only done much good amongst 
the poor, but has gone a great way to suppress begging 


for its veneraMe mistress and inhabitant, Madame in the town and neiglibourhood. 

Dupin, wlufe kindness to the sarrounding peasantry It rtiay be wcntl'y of consideration foy those who at 
was fAmimncred -when all laws mid restraints were oneo would promote the comfort of their loss fortnnate 
or trampled under foot. 'To this happy dr- fellow-creatures, and do what wisdom 'may suggest fur 
. outflifairce IS tin* world iiidybted for tlie possession of the better regulation of all the affairs of iiovertyi wlicther 
, (|^jnoiic«iax, with ^ its internal decorations iwu anti-' tlie exainpltf of Selkirk is not Worthy of being iniitated 
. iii oilier towns? Wo arc iaelitied to think that such 
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cstabliuhnients are fully as neccssafy in country towns 
us in large cities; bat in both situations, we tliink 
they might be’ susceptible of a new and very im¬ 
portant feature. The whole case of the wandering 
bumble classes requires to be taken into consideration. 
At nil times, a vast number of poor persons of decent 
cliaructer are going about in search of employment, or in 
the hope of bettering their circumstances in some laud- 
ahle manner. There is also a vast horde of wanderers 
wlio cither are demoralised persons, or .approaching 
to tliat cliaracter. At present, iridividuuls of l>otii 
classes are promiscuously gathered in mean lodging- 
liouses, where the good arc liable to be corrupted by tlic 
evil communications of tlie l>a(l, and .all lu-e liuddied 
togetlier in circumstances grievously wanting in dccenc\', 
as well as cleanliness; ventilation be'mg also greatly 
«Jel\ufl»t. These lodging-houses arc, indeed, dcscrilicd as 
in general centres of vice and disease, to a degree wliieli 
it is painful to reflect upon. At tlio same time, tlicy are 
not really economical places of shelter for the poor. Now, 
might there not he an improved kind of lodging-liouscs 
provided by the charitable and wise of the more fortu¬ 
nate classes? Let a night asylum not only oiler its 
shelter, its hare hoard and blanket, and its two liumblc 
meals, to the absolutely destitute, with tlie benefit of a 
separation of tlie wortliy from the vicious, Imt also pre¬ 
sent softer accommodations to the wanderers o’lio can 
pay for them, where a man or woman, or family of 
docentcharac'ter, might not nmsssarily come in contact 
with the base of citlier sex, and decency would be secured 
by simple arrangements, irrom the e.vpcrienec of i.igbt 
ii.sylnins, as a^ pres(;nt^;oiiducted, we believe biieli ae- 
(■•nnmodations niigdit be afforded at a rate consider- 
ably witliin tliat of tlie pcst-liouses wliere the wander¬ 
ing poor are at jiresent huddled togetlier. 

tv e are glad to observe that a Jl/rbo/ai/i/na .'l.vMa’/n/wa 
fur iinjiiiifirnj Out ihri'lthujs if tin; inditshiou-s fjiinacs is iibnisl 
to commence operations, under respeetalde auspices; 
professing to have for its leading object, ‘ to enable the 
h’.liouring man to procure ii conifortalilo, ideanly, and 
healthy habitation at a iV.s.v cj-petisr than is at present 
paid for very inferior and unhealthy neeommodalion, 
arising from want of ventilation, had dnuniige, .and the 
cMwded state of the apartments.’ ‘ To cfrect this,' says 
the prospectus, ‘it is proposed to erect, bst, dormitories 
for single men, or large rooms ilivided into coinnart- 
ments, witli a soiiarate lied to eai-h occupier, wliicli 


on each floor.’ It i-s contemplated that the charges, low 
as they arc, will yield a return for the outlay of capital. 
Should such he the ease, might not a niglit asylum 
equ,ally afford lodging for hriofer periods at such ratc.s 
as, while a boon to tlie poor, would yet make such a rc 
turn, ns to aid in a small degree the eleemosynary jiart 
of the establishment? 

These matters are, we think, worthy of the .attention 
of individuals who feci an interest in the condition of 
the humbler classes. 

mr.n i*nici: or hooks. 

Mr Frederick Hill, Inspector of Prisons for Scotl.and, 
in ills eighth report on those prisons, recently published, 
says, ‘ Among the very best books for a prison, 1 would 
class Mias Edgeworth's Fupiihtr Tales and Parents' 
Assistant, the stories lioing admirably Iru® to nature, 
perfectly firoe from objectionable matter, containing a 
va.st-fund of pracUc.al wisdom applicamq to the every¬ 
day; opiicerng of people in alt ranks of life, .and each 
caiTying witli it a liigh mortj purpose. Bat, Unfor¬ 
tunately, Ike price of iliese books so hiqh as to exclude 
Oicm /rom most prisons; and own in the’larger prisons, 
it is not possible to have more than one or two copies.’ 

In the particular report on dhe Dundee pri«P*b 
Hill further soys: ‘ The governor stated tl«t a young 
niun, who was some time ago eonunitted for talcing part 


in a riot about wages, and who is still in' prison, npr 
pcared, when ho first came, to be pnfled up with a 
high opinion of himself and of his own knowledge; hut 
that, since he came in contact with Lindsay (the 
chaplain and instructor), he had become very modest in 
liis demeanour, and tliat lie w.*is now working well»and 
conducting iiiinself very satisflictoriiy. The governor 
said also tliat he Inul iiiinself given this youjig man ^ 
number of Chumbers's iiilmbuujii Journal to read, con¬ 
taining an article on tlie duty of obedience to the laws, 
.and thf^ when tlie yirisorier bad perused it, he declared 
that, if he liad read that jiaper a few montlis earlier, he 
should not then have been in pi-is;;n.’ 

Do not* these two exacts from >,ir Hill’s report 
powerfully ^ll^)ve tlie utility of low or mo.lerate prices 
for literary productions? \Ve do not blame Mis.s kdge- 
worth fordltc iiigli price of lier Isjoks. We liave reason 
to h||§eve tiiat it is not lier fault, hut that of lier puh- 
lishS*;; Is it not thou laineutahle tliat hooks so well 
calculated to do good amongst the liumlilcr orders, ami 
more particularly among tho.se in whose morid correction 
tile wliole public lias so great an^interest, should be left, 1 
as it were, ‘to waste their sweetness on the desert air,’ j 
in coiiECiiucnce of a prohibition-price being put upon j 
them? Authors and the world at largo are strangely i 
insensible to the cflccts of liigh prices for books. It 
limits the mission of a book to a degree which, if seen 

I in its full extent, would be startling. It seems to us 
to be an .absurdity precisely such as it would be to 
]»lace oflicersat the door of every i Jiiircli in tlie country, 
iil.'o .should .allow no person whatever to enter without 
jiaying h.alf-.a-crown. flow far congregations would be 
limited liy such a iiractice, we need not say; but it 
wouldi not 1)0 more so than are tlie undieuecs af authors 
in comsotpicnee of tlie niormous prices of tlielr books. 

I Some l»ooks, indeed, are taken into reading-clubs and 
eiiculating libraries : this may be lield as equivalent to 
aihnitting-a few persons at sixpence eath to the space 1 
between the ceilings and roofs of the clmrches, to liear 
as well as they could tlirough tlie^^ventilators! Tlic 
important point is to enable a man to become.thc pos¬ 
sessor of u book, so tiiat he may read it wlicij^ and as 
often as lie jileases or may find eonvcniuiiee. ' ■ ’ ’ 
tVe regret to tliink that tliere is little lyipearance of 
a tendency in literary rneii to come into these views, 
'i'lie inclination si ains rather to lie the contrary way. 
Of late years, the public has.sliown iu tlic most un- 
ctpiivocal way that, if books really to its taste were pre- 
.seiitcj at moderate prices, it would liuy, and that larger. 
I’erliaps more striking evidences of tills faft could not 
he produced than tlie success of various books which wc 
have issued as People's Editions, in a plain style of 
typography, and at correspondingly niodornfe price.s. 
Within tlic last four or five years, we have thus di.s- 
posed, of a Tour in Holland, by W. Cliarnlicr.s (Is. 6d.), 
10 ,01)0 copies; of a new transbition of I.amarline’s 
Travels in tlie Holy Laud (.3s. 9d.), I 0 ,ot)o copies ; of a 
new translation of Guizot’s History of Civilisation 
(is. -Id.), 13,000 copies; of Jackson’s Treatise on Agri¬ 
culture (2s. 3d.), TOtIO co])ics; of Stories of Irish 
I’casaiitry, by Mrs S. C. Hall (Is. tfd.b 10,000copies; and 
so on with about a dozen otlu.r wiirks, original or 


tliat means they come witiiin tlie reach of thousands of 
individuals liaving a taste for reading, yet who can at 
no time command above one or two slullings ^or a 
book, lioucvcr desirable he its possession. Stinted, of 
original works at moderate prices, the bulk of the read¬ 
ing (MunimiiiiW are obliged to take up vviHi reprhits 
‘furnished by a cmnpfirativcly humble but far from use¬ 
less class of imblishers-^so far, tluit they may bo con¬ 
sidered as doing an importaut service to the coinmu- 
nit,v, by fiirnisbinglitorature in .almost the only shape 
in wliieh it cdii be procured. But idl such books of 
A past djjy are necesvirily irforu or less out of harmony 
with existing tastes; tlic pujilic looks vvith indiflercncift 
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cm the offer of Rsisselaa and the Simple Story, wlien its water, as its TKitaiucid name wonld imply; hence the 
wishes nre pointing to tlie Inst novel of Bulwer. What difiBCnlty of making it an article of culture. The 
mltters it to the people that they may have a cheap Russian cranberries of the shops are prodmsjd by this 
copy of Ealcoiicys Shipwreck, when tliey want to be- species, and are so abundant in some localities, tliat 
come a little acquainted with Wordsworth? The books the snow is stained crimson by the berries crushed 
calctilated, by tlio taste in which they arc wriy;en, and to pieces by the passage of sledges over them. They 
their novelty, to meet witli an extensive demand, arc- are not gathered till after the disappearance of winter, 
4 )rithhcld,Mnd twenty clieap libraries of reprints wiM not so that tlinse brought from the Baltic are always the 
make np for the deflciency. The niodilied success of j crop of the jtreceding year. Before our own bogs 
these reprints only sliows how gladly the jK-oplt? wonld I .and mosses were so extensively subjected to drainage 


buy books more to tlicir taste if they cenddebe got. 
Hitherto, in America, modern British books liavo been 
republished at cheap prices, and liave met >i illi largo 
sales, though we may suppo.*!o> tliey wore not in ail in¬ 
stances so w-ell adapted to the taste oi' tljat- country as 
to our O'wn. These reprints have also b'-en introduced 
in largo quantity into Can.ida. The law ndtv forbids 
the Canadians to liavctliem. and Mr M iirr.ay of London, 
with the best intentions, offers tliese colonists, instead, 1 


and cultiv,ation, cranberries were gathered in large 
ipiantitic.s ; mid it is stated, that at Langton on the 
borders of Cumlierland, they were onc-c so considerable 
an article of commerce, that at the season from L.20 to 
I..tb)'s worth were sold by tlic poor people each market 
day, for live or'six weeks together. Cultivation has, 
liowover, chmigod tins order of tilings, and tin?'’:; .r.n 
berry is seldom to be met witli unless in the fens of 
Norfolk and I.incoln, in some of the border wilds, and 


a cheap library of reprints mo.stty old, bnt containing a j in tlie mosses of tlie Hootch Higidands. 
few that are new. 'I'he Canadians, however, liavc | 'I’lie American cranherry (O.iv/ooecMs macrocarpvs) 
already sliown that it is, not ol<l, Imt new boidts, that \ closely resembles tlie conimon specie.s, but is a larger 
they want. Mr Miirr.ay’s reprints will only smaieed in : and more luxurious plant. Its fruit is also larger, 
the degree in whicli our own Peojile's Kditions and i and of a longisli shape i lienee tlie term mui-rocarpus, 
other cheap libraries of tiio last few years have sue- | longf-fruited. It is imiiorted from tlie loiited States in 


I ceeded, and that will he equivalent to the measure of 
the suitableness of the books to modern taste. Hlioiild 
the American congress go a step fnrtlier, ami estalilisli 
a copyright in Britisli books in their own country, tlicre 
too shall we see this craving of ttie pulilie starved. It ^ 
is not unlikely that, of many of tlie bo.st i)rodnetimi.s 
of English intellect, more copies will then be .sobl in j 
i France, Russia, and other eoiitinentiil eoinitrits, where 


eomsiilerable quantity, and used for tlio same purposes 
as tlio otlier, only it is considered to be of inferior 
quality. The ytmerican eniiibcrry, though growing 
wild in great abniidanee, is a plant of ea.sy eultiire; and 
in .some part.s of the I 'nited StMte.s, Ijarren wastes, mea¬ 
dows, and ooar.se herbage arc eon>erted into profitalde 
eraidK-ny tlolds at little e.vpen.s--. Any <iicado'.v, it i.s 
.said, wili answer for their growth. They grow well on' 


they are not of course generally iinder.stood, than in the l .sandy bogs; and if those are covered with hnisliwiKid, 
whole range of countries wtiere the English langiiafro j the bii.shes .should tie cleared away ; but it is not rieees- 
is spoken, and this simply becau.se tliey c.aii be had im > sury to remove rH,sln’.s, as the strong roots of the erati- 


the continent at reiisoiiablo iiriees, but not in tliose 
regions to w-Uicli, by language, ta.ste, and every 
tial peculiarity, tiny might be prc.sunicd to be litst 
adapted •- 

All tVfis is not .saying *tli;;t the autliors of English 
not entitled to reniimeration from tin- iiio- 
ductions of their brains — althoiigl; we by no nu ans 
sympathise in the elainonrs about Aoiericni'i M'ir.'ie.s’ of 
authors, many of wlioiri would lie found unwilling to 


Ixrry soon overpower tbeni. Some olil cultivators 
pliiiigh I be land previous to jilantingy; tlie latter procers 
liciM'-' i/ei-formcd liy cligjdiig Iioles. four f'et distant 
each wav, to ri'ceive the roots of tlie young pbint.s. In 
1 tiiri-e year,> the wlude ground is covered viih the 
; viue.s; am: .an acre in ftill-lieariiig w-ill often piodnec 
two iiiiiiilr. I biiidiels, wliieli iiriiig about one dollar per 
Im-.bel in the .American market. 

'J oe eultivation of the Ainerieari cranberry in our 


admit the American picopie to any one brotherly right j own c, uritry wa.s fir.st recommended tiy Sir .Joseph 
or claim in our coiniiierec wiiieh could be withlicid f'roiy j Hanks, and several gardeners liave lieeu so successful in 
tliM; neither are we quite sure that liic best way in i the iitteinpt, that tins lievry may now bJ regarded as 
wlilch natives e.aii remunerate their most gifted sofls, is ' one of oar cultivated fruits. ‘ \^l*pwspa;_Jrliere is a 
to give Hiem a right which oiieratcs in the bad way in i pond,’ says Neill, ‘the. margin mayqVyt a trilling cv- 
vrhich all monopolies must ever o]icrati:. But it ap- j peuse, be litted for the culture of this pmlit, and it will 
pears to us most decidedly, from all wliieli lia.s been i continue productive for many years. All tliat ia iicees- 
stated, that tlie present system of prices for new books sary is to drive in a few stakes, two or three feet from 
of all kinds is altogetlier an error; and till it i - rectified, tlie margin of the pond, and to phiee some old hoards 
there vviH be a tendency in E.-inadifto smuggle from the witiiin tlie.se, so us to prevent the soil of the cranlxirry- 


States, and a success in tliis country for elieiip literature Ix-d from falling into the water ; tlien to lay a luvrcel of 
even of inferior or antiquated tasti-—just as liigli duties small stones er rubbish into the bottom, and over it peat 
on brandy at the custom-h()U.se cause a considerable or Isjg-eiirtb, to ‘be depth of ab-mt three inches above, 
running of the contraband article' on tbo Hussex and seven iriclies Ixilow, tlie usual snriiiee of tlie water, 
coast, and a considerable mamifaeture of ‘British’ in In siicli a situation the plants grow readily; and if a 
London—while, at the same time, the puMie intellect i.s few be jmt in, tliey entirely cover the lw;d in a year or 
only lialf or a fourth fed with its favourite aliment, and two, liy means of their long rnnhers, which take root at 
literary men are half or a fourth starved likewise—.as dilh reiit points. From a very small space, a very large 
they ougiit to be. • (piantity of cranVverries may he g.athered, and they prove 

---.!_^_a rotnarkalily regular crop, scarcely affected by the state 

O'n r.’ f’ Tj A wnvTr n V i of the weather, and not subject to the athteks of in- 

, ■‘Ji iv t. U AN UlfiltK I. ^ j sects.’ Altliough a moist situation is bc.st suited to the 

Thurk are two species of this plant, the fruit of wliieh plant, yet, vvUtii a proper mixture of Ixig-earth or mud, 
k How so via-y largely employed as a kitchen article | it will Uourish, producing alnmdant eropa, even in n 
for tarts, jiul as a eiieap and effective antiscorbutic | comparatively ‘dry soil. It is seldom, however, so 
aniong sc.amen. The eormnoti eranlierfy (OxyewccM.* o treated, the iiniwrted berries being so easily and cheaply 
gmws-wild in upland marshes and turf-bogs procured. 

s-cJ^i^eotland, and generally over tlie Vfhat nre called Scotch cranberries are not the fruit 
iWmentojpilirts of Euroiie. It i% a trailing plant, of an oxycoccua, but that of the mcciitium vUut idtea. 

shnibby shoots, nw* r-InHififl w4fh Thift TihmL tn Tifiiiflori- 11 * 


of Euroiie. It i% a trailing plant, of an oxycoccus, but that of the vaccimum vUin uhea, 
shi^bby fthoots, which are clothed with This plant, according to ^joudon, produce-^ ftaiH <|uite a« 
the fruit is an austere red-berry^ fit for tUrtSaund inarmahidc as any of tlw others; whiic 
L 4 ^ r common chrrant It ^urishes it i»*pf the easiest possible culture, in either dry or moist 

tud sides of htrle rilH and not among stagnant pea^ requiring, indeed, no attention for years, and is a 


rrtr.-:::;: 
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more certain and abundant bearer than either the com-1 
mon or lonff-fruited cranberries above-mentioned. All ] 
the varieties of cranberry have a peculiar flavour, .and a 
sharp acid agreeable taste; but the Russian berry 
possesses these qualities in greatest perfection. It is 
said tluit some very floe ones have recently Iwen brought 
from New South Wales; .and it is more than probable 
that they flourish in the southern' temperate and 
antarctic regions, as well as in the northern. The cran¬ 
berry is an easily preserved fruit, and will continue in 
flavour for many years. Britain imports from 35,000 to 
40,000 gallons annually. 


MANVj;reat men have failed in giving ft tnu! definition 
p^’s^^but had they lived to know iVlr Hood and liis 
works, they would at least have found a correct cxcivi- 
pliflcation of it. ‘ Wit,’ says r.ockc, ‘ lies most in the 
assemblage of ideas, and putting thii.sp together with 
<inickncss and variety, wherein can he found any re¬ 
semblance or eongruity, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions in the faniiy.’ Locke was 
manifestly aware that this did not rvbolly define wit; 
for be says it lies niosl. (not altogether) in the assem¬ 
blage of idiias, Ac.; and Addison’s Spectator, comment¬ 
ing on the pas,sag(‘, adds, ‘that even/ resemblance of 
ideas is not that wbicli wo call wit, unless it be sneli a 
one that gives deliglit and surprise to tlio reader.’ l‘'rom 
the materials thus supplied. Dean Swift wrongl't out a 
short, Vuit full and eo)>cliisive definition, wliieh i lav be 
taken a.s the true ope. •* Wit,’ lie sa\-s, ‘ is tlie [ t asso¬ 
ciation tif ineongnious ideas.’ Now, tliis is ii.-eeisciy 
wliat i.s f lund in Mr Hood’s writing.s. Though many 
milliors possess the tiud to tlirow together, .and plaee in 
odd ("eitrast, ide.'i.s of tlie most dissimilar kind, few 
liave siiowii the skill of Hood in felieitonsly eombining 
Biudi ivnnite assoeiutions with suflieieid intiniaey to 
make tliein appear alike and relative. By sliglitly twist¬ 
ing tile signiheation of a single expression, lie sometimes 
makes it form a link whieh seems to eonneet ideas of 
tile most opposite eliaraetcr. 

Mr Hood Iiegan Ins career a.s a pun.ster. His lir.st 
.sni't cssfnl hit was, if we mistake not, a couple of iiages 
of yiuiis, wliii h appeared some twenty years ago in 
Bha-kwciod’s Magaaine. Eroni playing on words—tlie 
first, because tlie easie'st lesson eomed by apiirenliees 
in wit—Howl improved ids talents to playing upon ideas, 
wliiedi, wlfijt V.'.;'. .’v|ie, i.s the yierfection of joking; and 
in his * t'oniie jyihnals’ and otlier works, prose as well as 
poetic, be lias roaclied to an eminence in tliat art, to 
which no lesser genius law dared to aspire, it is alleged 
that Mr Hood is deficient in broad and laugliter-stirring 
humour--the raw material of wit; i>ut his :ieeomplisli- 
nients a.? a comic w'riter jilace iiim in tlie first rank of 
authorcraft, ami, what is infinitely better, he is an 
amiable and Ixirge-hearted man. We have inucli plea¬ 
sure in seeing an annonna'inent of a montldy m.agay.ine 
of his own, which, we trust, w'ill meet with a greater de¬ 
gree of success—supjiosingthat to bepossihle—than that 
witli wliieh his previous works have lieen received. 
Jle.anwliile, lie has favoured tlie world witli .a collection 
of pieces, under the naine-of ‘ Wliinisii’alities,’ the greater 
number of wliiidi he had eontributc>l to tlic New Ulonthly 
Magazine. In their new dress, we have no doubt that 
those pieces will lie os iiopular .as many whicli h.avc pre¬ 
ceded them; allicit, some must be alrs.ady fiuniliar to 
the public. Among those perliaps best khown is (la- 
sketch called tlie Sehwilmistress Abroad, an exiraet 
from wbicb, however", we once more Mjfer as a fair 
sanijile of these mirth-provoking volumes. 

* A schoolmistress ought not to travel— 

No, sir! • • 

No, nuKlam-^jtoept on the map, There, iiuk*cd, she 
may skip from a blue continent, to a green one—cross a 

_ in ■ - - Tin-' nil -11- T- IT-1 - I. • — 

* WhimsIcullUns, a I’eritulioid fS.itliorlijg, by Thomas IJooil. 
» vota. Uenry Oolbum. Lomluii: 1K«. 


pink isthmus—traverse a lied, Black, or l’'ellow Sea-*- 
laud in a purple island, or roam in an or.ange desert, 
witlunit danger or indecorum. There she may ascdiul 
dotted rivers, sojourn at capital cities^ scale alps, and 
wade through hogs, without soiling her shoe, rumpling 
her satii^ or showing lier ankle. But as to practical 
travelling—real journeying and voyaging—oh, never, 
never, never! • • 

Ilorv, sir! Would you deny to a preceptress all the 
excursive pleasures of locomotion S' 

By iin means, miss. In tiio snmmer holidays, when 
the days arc long, and flu; evenings are light, there is 
no objeetjon to a little triyi by tlie. railway—say to 

Weybridge or iSlough—iwdv'iJed always- 

Well, sir?. 

Tliat she goes by a special train, and in a fust-class 
carriage. * 

I^Culous 1 

Nay^ tmidam ; <;onsider tier pretensions. She is little 
siiort of a divinity!—Diana, without t!'.e hunting!—a 
modernised Minerva!—the representative of womaidiood 
in all its purity !—Eve in full dress, with a flni.shed 
education !—a model of morality!—a pattern of pro¬ 
priety !.the fnglewoman of her sex! As sueli, slie must 

be perfi'ct. Ko medium performance, no ordinary gixid- 
going—like llmt of an cight-d.ay clock or a Duteh di.'il— 
will suflieo for tlie ctiaraeter. 81ie must be as correct 
as a prize chronometer. She must be her own pro¬ 
spectus persoiiillcd. Spotless in reputation, immaeu- 
hite in her tlres.=, regular in iicr liaiiit.s, refined in her 
m.'inners, eiegantin her carriage, nice in lier taste, fault¬ 
less in her )iiiraseology, and in lier mind like—like- 

Pray wliat. sir? 

Wliy, like your own cliiiiiney-ornamcnt, madam—.a 
pure crystal fountain, si))pi.:d by litlle dove.s of iiliibaster. 

A :.we('t prett}' eciiipaiisoii! Well, go on, sir! 

Now, look at travelling. At tlie liost, it is a ram¬ 
bling, scramliling, shift-nnilcing, Btrange-bedding, irre- 
gnhir-iueaUng, foreign-liabiting, lielter-skelter,Viiggledy- 
piggh-dy sort of process. At the v'ery least, a female 
Minst e.xpectto be rnuiplcd atuf dusted; perhaps draggled, 
dreiiebed, torn, and rougti-easted; and if notioalLlvcap-, 
■sized or thrown a .somerset, slit; is likely to liiivc her 
straitest-laced prejudiee.s upset, and some'of lier most 
ortbodo.x fipinioiis turned topsy-turvy; an .accident of 
little moment to otlu-r women, but to a selu)olmistre.s3 
productive of a profe.ssional lameness for life. * 

* “ I’lioo: pboo! it’s all Ixuiter,” exclaims the courteous 
readc-!’. , 

Ihinter Vie hanged! rejilica the courteous.writer. But 
potcsihly, my good .sir, you liavc iievoi' seen tliat ineorn- 
parable seiioolmistress. Miss tlrane. for a Mis.s .slio wa.s, 
is, and would be, even if Campbell’s Last Man were to 
oiler to liiw for tlie preservation of tlie sj'ceie.s. One 
sight of tier were, iiflleed, as good as a flimisaiul, seeing 
tliat niglitly she retires into some kind of inoiild, like a 
jelly shape, and turns out again in the morning tlie same 
identical face anil figure, the same correct, c( remoniou3 
creature, and in the same costume to a crinkle. Other¬ 
wise remembering th.at unhpie image—so inerusted with 
‘risp and lirittle particularities -so bedecked aUe^ri- 
eally with tlie primrose of ])ruiience, tlie daisy of dcco- 
rum, the violet of modesty, and the lily of purity, you 
w(«dd confess at once that such a schoolmistress was 
as unfit to travel—a DresdAi China fignrbt 
Excuse me, sir, but is there actually such a real iier- 
soimge ? , , 

Heal! Are there real natives—real blessings to^ 
mothers —"cal del monte shares, and real water at ^he ^ 

Adclphi ? (Inly call her--, instciid of Crsq;e, and she 

•is a living, hroathing, flesh and bl(X)d, skin and bone in¬ 
dividual ! 'V'liy, there are dozens, scores, hundreds of 
tier cx-pupils, now grown women, who wijl instantly 
recognise their old sgoverness in the form witli which, 
mixing up grace and g^incefnlness, slje daily prefaced 
their rice-inilk, batter-pkddings, or raspiierry-hoisters,’ 
Miss @rane, thinkihg it proiicr that she—lx;ing a pro y 
fessor of geography and thd use of the* globes—should 
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travel, deterhiine* to go to Germany, acronipanieil by her 
abter Ruth and her father, ‘ the Reverend T. C.’ ‘ Ac- 


The last word Had occurred so fre(iucntly oh the 


i sister Ruth and her father, ‘ the Reverend T. C.’ ‘Ac- organ of the schoolmistress, tliat it had ae<iuired in 

\' coAlingly, as soon us tlie midsummer ludidays set in, her mind some important significance, 

f there was packed—in f know how many trunks, “ Iluth, what is krank?” 

bags, and cap-boxes—I don’t know what luggage, except “How should I know,’’ retorted Ruth, with an as- 

; thatf for eacli of tlie party, there was a silver spoon, a perity apt to jux»mpany intense excitement and jK-r- 
^ knife and fork, and six towels. ‘ ]ilexity. “ In English, it’s a tiling that helps to pull 

*, “ Andiway, sir, how far did your schoolmistress mean tlie hell. But lools at papa—do help to support him— 
to go ? ” you’re good for nothing.” 

'i o Gotha, madam. Not because Bonaparte slept “ I am indeed,” murmured poor Mis-s Priseilla, with 
there on his flight from Leipsic, nor yet from aijy senti- a gentle shake of her head, and a low slow sigh of ae- 

mental recollections of Goetlie; not to see the palace of ipiicsceiKC. Alas I as slie ran over the oitalogue of 

Friedenstein and its museum, nor to purchase an Alina- her accompUshments, the nioix,* slic rememhered what 
nach de Gotha, nor even bt.Q.'inse his Royid^Highiiess she could do tor her sick parent, the more helpless and 


Prince Albert, df Saxe Gotli-a, was tlie husband elect of useless she appeared. For instanee, she could have 
cur gracious qnecn. * embroidered him a night-cap— 

“ Then what for, in the name of patience i'’'» Or netted bim a silk purse— «. 


cur gracious qnecn. 

“ Then what for, in the name of patience 

Why, because llie Berlin wool was dyed tliorc, and 
so she could got what colour and shades .slic pleased.’ 

Arrived in Prussia, the Reverend T. C. is unfortu¬ 
nately taken ill, and the party is ohliged to halt at a 
miserable village inn. , 

‘Now, the exclamation of Miss Craiic—“Graeieus 


Or iilaite<l him a guard-chain— 

Or rut liiin out a ’w*tttt’h*i)ap<*r— 

Or ornamented his brnws u’it!i Ix ad-work— 

Or erobroldpred his wftiUuout— 

Or woj’kiNl him a pair of riipfK'r^ 

Or oiK'n-workfii hi» iRX’ket*hHudUeix'hief. 

She could even—if sueli an ojieiation would have lieen 


heavon-s Ruth, what a wretched liole!”—was not a comforting or salutary—have rougli-castcd him with 
single liorse-power too strong for the occasion. Her shell-work_ 

first glance round the squalid room at the “ Adler ” con- Or eniited him with red or hlnek scals- 

vinced her, that whatever might he the geographical or incimUxl him with blue aiuni— 

distance on the map, she was niondly two Imndred and <’r Bimk him nil over w itli coloured wafers— 

thirty-seven thousand iniles from home; tliat is to Or festooned hmi 

say, it was about as distant .as the eartli from .the moon. But alas! alas! alas I what avould it li a ve availed Jicr 
And truly, had she been transferred, no matter how, jioor dear papa in tlie spusniodics, if site luid even fc,'.- 
to that planet, with its no-.ilmosiiheic. she could not tooued him,from top to toe, witlji little ricj;-paiK’r roses!' 
have been more out of her clement. In f.u-t, she felt for Jliss Cr.aiic tries to provide somcthfeig warm and eom- 


some moments as if she must sink on the floor--iust ns i forling for hi.T sick parent, and goes into the kitclicn 


some delicate flower, transplanted into a strange soil, 
gives way in every green fiiire. and dioop.s to the mould 
in a vegetable fainting-fit, from w liich only time and 
tile watering-pot can recover it. 

Her younger sister. Miss Ruth, was somewhat less 
disconcerted. Sliejiad by her iio.sition the greater sliare 
in the active duties at Lolianon House : and under or- 
diqary qirgujnstances, wouirl not have been utterly at 
% loss Vhat t<) do for tlie comfort or i .lief of her parent. 
But in every»direction in wliieh her instinet and iiahits 
would have prompted her to look, the materials slie 
•ought were deficient. Tliere was no easy-eliair—no 
flre- to; wheel it to—no cushion to shake up—no eup- 
boaisti to'go to—no female friend to euiisiilt—no !Mi* 
IMfitt—no cook—no John to send for tlie doctor.. No 
En^tsli-‘~n£ French—notliing but tliat dreadful “ (ie- 
Mig ” «>r “ Jh IVolir—and tlie equally incomprehensible 
** Gsittdige Frau 1” 

'AsJw the Itev'eren^ T. C., he sat twisting about on 
his jHWd wooden chair, groaning, and making ugly 
facet, «s much from peevishness an4 imtxitiencc as from 
pain, ttad indeed sometimes plainly levelled Ins gri¬ 
maces at Hie simple Germans wiio stood round, staring 


at him, it must he confessed, a.s unceremoniously as if reduced licr again to despair. If there he not already 
he had been only a great fish, gasping.aud wriggling on a statue of disappointment, slio would have served for 


dry land. 


its model. It would have nieUud an iron master to have 


III the meantime, his bewildered daughters lield him seen her with her eyes fixed intently on the unfortunate 
one by the right Wnd, the otlicr by the left, and ear- cup of paste, as if asking herself, mentally, was it pos- 
Mstlywateh«dlu8 dumguigcountenance, unconsciously sibie tliat wlint she had prepared with such pains for 


imitating sonie of its most violent contortions. It (lid 
BO good, of coarse : but what else was to be done ? In 


the refreshment of a sick parent was only fit for—what ? 
why, for the false tin stomach of a lioalthy WU sticker!’ 


fact they were os much puzaded with their patient as But at length thei{ postilion guesses what is required, 
a certain worthy tradesman, when ft poor shattered and fetclies a modicul man, whom the ladies mistake fur 
cteatfire on a shatter was oorcied into bis floor-cloth ahorse doctor ;*for his prescription was, ‘A series of 


•niwufadtory by mistake for the iiospital The only 
tiling that occurred to either of the females was to op* 


jiowders to be taken every two hours. A set of draughts 
to w-asli dow'n tiie powders. A box of pills. A kigful 


pose fivery^otion he made, for fear it shonjd be wrong; ,of certain lierbs for fomentations, A largo blister to be 
anid .aceoraingly, whenever he attempted to lean towards put between the shoulders. Twenty leeches to lie ap- 
tlw right ftide, tlioy invariably Ixiut him as much to the plied to the stomach.' The first instalment of these 
left. . * , . potions the Reverend T. C, ‘ swallowed, the second he 

*;Der.lun:^ Mid tlie Germap coifchroan, turning to- smelt, and tiie tiiird be merely looked at :’ but that was 
Wftrils 3l«i»jPri*dlIa, with lii» pipe hanging ft»tn his enongh j for, on the physician’s third visit, lie found the 
ftnd.^t«hting ft puff of sSnokathat made I^r recolF invalid coafalescent, and the wlide party preparing to 
D«r Itei^ 


for that purpose; but, alas! cooking liiiil formed 1:0 
part of her eduention. ‘ She wsis none of those natural 
geniuses in the art wlio eau extemporise flint lirot’i. 
and toss up something out of nothing at tiie shortest 
notice. It i.s dniilitfiil if, with the whole midsummer 
holidays before iier, she could EucecssfuUy have umicr- 
taken a piuieake—orhavc got up even a hasty-puddii!;; 
without a qii.irter’s notice. For once, however, she was 
impelled by the painful cxigeuey of the lioiir to teat her 
jitiility, and finding certain ingredients to her hand, mid 
subjf'cting them to the best or siniple-st process tliat 
occurreil ito her, in due thne she returned, cup in hand, 
to tlic sick-room, and proffered to her poor dear jiana 
tlie r(:.sn!t id'her first maiden effort in cookery. 

‘•IVlint i.s it?” asked Rutli, nahijjilly^rioms, :i.s 
well as anxious, ns to the nature orsiyiiovet’aii experi- 
iiicnt. V, 

“Fall! pull! poof—phew! chut!” spluttered the 
Reverend '1'. uneerenionioasly getting rid of tlie 
first spoonful of the nii.xture. “It’s paste—cominuri 
p.aste!” 

I’oor Miss Crnnc! 

Tlie fiulure of her first little culihary experiment 


retarn. 
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‘ “ Well, I must say,” murmurel^he schoolmistress. For mo, i find, who 

«s the coach rumbled off towards home, “ I do wish we ^ frigid, not a go 

had reached Gotha, that I might have got my shades of ^ AiriSiia™Son 

wool.” 

“ llnniph! ” grunted the Reverend T. C., still sore Bmitton by breezes; 

from recent disbursements; “they went out for wool, oi. !’wiiore-H''the"liT! 

and they returned shorn.” itiin asa tubio’s? 

“ We went abroad for pleasure,” grumbled Miss Butli, , 

“ and have met with nothing but pain and trouble.” qiS wTib 

“ And some instruction too,” said Miss Crane, with Nor dreimi, before 

even more than her usual gravity,’ and here the sketch ' ^ly Ucapirator. 
concludes with the following moral uttered by the What wonder if in 

heroine:—‘ “ For my own part, I have mot with a a pog for iiindat< 

lesson tliat has taught me my own unfitness fora go- spriSg mild and go 

veriies.s. For I cannot think that a style of education f ’‘i’™ 

wliicli lias made me so helpless and useloas as a dauglitcr, in short, wbatevor 

,mi^ialhc proper one for young femides wlio Jirc Iiere- iisfoisom-j od« 

after to become wives and mothers, a truth tliat every 

hour lias imiircsstd on me since 1 Iiave been a Seliool- ' ‘8 

mistress Abroad.” ’ -- 

Hsisides the above, there arc several sketches ill tliis . w-or/np' tm 

celleetion of Wliinisiciilitics written in tlie same style, ' lUi. ii 

and conveying some moral. Amongst them we may In Edinburgli, a few j 
instance ‘ Tlie Defaulter,’ wliieh affords a warning the protracted hours o 
against forming too rasii judgments on virivnte eluirac- of sliovtcning tliesp, fo 
ter from eireumstantial evidence; and ‘ Tlie News from apprentices, was stro 
Cliina,’ wliicli is a satire on natural over-indulgence, tliis olijeet lieing favo 


For mo, I find, when oastem winds ire high; 

A frigid, not a gonial inspiration; 

Nor con, like Iron-Cliested Chubb, de/y 
An hillammation. 

Bmitton by breezes from the land of pla|i^, 

To me oil vernal luxuries aro fables; 

Oil! wliore’H the Hjirivg in a rhcimiatio log, 

I limp In aRtvny-T wlict'zo nnd coiiffh ; ^ 

And qiiukit with Ajzno, that gnnit Apfltaior; 

Nor dream, hofore of leaving off 
^ly Hespirator. 

What wonder if in jMjiv itself I Inelc 

A pop for limdator.v vci’Kt'i to Imnit on ?— 

SjiriKp mild and pontli^V-vyes, as Bpring hook'd Jack 
To those lie sprang cm! 

In short, wlintcvor panepyrics lie 
liifulstMTie odivt loo many to ho oitod, 

.Tl.f. tendoriu,’.sf> of tSpi ing f.s uU my eye, 

And tliat iii blighted ! 


VOICE FROM THE COUNTER. 


In Edinliurgb, a few years ago, attention was drawn to 
the protracted hours of sliop-kocping, and tiie propriety 
of sliovtcning tliesp, for the lienefit of tlie assistants and 
apprentiees, was strongly urged. The movement for 
tliis olijeet ladng favoured by several circumstances, it 


and tile neglect of iiiornl eultiire in tlie young. From | was sueco-ssful to a considerable extent. A class of 


tlie iioetieal iiieees ooiitaiiicd in the vidinnes, we select, shops, amounting to i>erhaps nine'tenths of tlie whole 
firstly, a iKgative description of a London fog:— inimi.er, were thereafter sliiit at eight, instead of nine : 

lliose wliicli liad been kejit open till a later hour than 
, » ' ' nine, were now sliiit at tliat hour. By these ,means 

N'i> 5*n-noniivm ! young men were ciialiled to attend classes and lectures 

Niimom-uij noim— iiitbeevei!;in’forttiebenefltoftlieirniiiids,ortoob- 

Nu dawn—no dusk-no proper time of day— , . i r ,.1 • i 

y;,, , 1 ;,..„„ ,.;„.iiii‘ \ imv— b'lm a little recreation for the good of tlieir health. 1 he 

No di.sinntT I,sitting liluo— master’s cares were also .so far abridged ; nor has it ever 

N( iniid—iio siii'ot—no ‘ t'oilicr side tlie w .ly' - sin e been found that tlic interests or convenience of any 

No end In liny m<v— partv luis suficred hv this change. The tradesmau doe*8 

imlic.'uii.*u.-i when.'tiio crc.sccntfj KO—- * * i • • ■'xi x • T i t » xi 

xN.i tDp hi any wtevpie-- inurh Tnisuicss in tnc rcatrictcd, as nc evtr (ud in the 

.Ni) recognitions of familiar people— extended time ; tlic customer, knowing the new rcgula- 

Nn csHirti'Hies tor showing'em— tioiis, is not inconiiuoded by tlieni. Meanwhile, tlie 

, Nokninvmg'ein! geiicr.al condition of file ‘young men’ is ita nroved. 

No inklin'l'of;he WW™ no r.ion- ^ is less one of luirdship ; they are consetiiicntly ' 

. xo go"—by'innd nr ourtin— more elieerfnl in tiic performance of their dtities. Ihetr 

No mail—no post- intellectual as well as moral nature is advanced. In 

No nows from any foreign ooa-l— fiiPt jj, jg altogetlier a bles.sed change to all parties ; so 

tmu l«st year .after a trial of a tow years, a 
.Nil wnimiiii, no chcorfiiincfw, no hoiliihful ca*'.', ffirthei iihhruMiition of the* hours ol Siiop-Keepitip to(>k 

No conifortaidc feel in sny mcniix'r— phicc, and young men .are ilow very generally idloMtd 

No siisde, no iiUnc, no bntterllkw, no hces, tile wliolo of .S.'iturday evening from five* o?six o'clock 

No "" to spend as tliey please. Of the results of this farther 

relaxation of the rigours of business, wc cannot as yet 
Our author is generally severe on the seasons, as will speak ; but we h.ave no doubt whatever that they will 


‘ NO 

• • 

No no imvm ! 

JSM nionj—luj noon— 

No fliiw n—no dusk —i.k* [*ropcr timo of <Iay— 

N'l sky.no oarthik vimv— 

No di.Nlanoc l»M)]cin>*; hlof!— 

Ni mud—no blm t—no ‘tolliurside rhe wax '— 
No end <o any j’fMV— 

Nil iii(lle.'uii.*u.-i where the crc.sccntfj - 
Nii t‘*p hi any wtcvple-- 
Ni> reci'gnitliins of familiar people— 

No t'om'U'.sics for hhowinjj ’em— 

No kn»,»\ving ’em! 

No truvi'lling at all—no locomolion, 

Ni> inklintt of iho way—no notion— 

* No tTo*—by land or oeean— 

No mail—no iK»ht— 

N't) news from any foit'ipii coa*"l— 

No park—no rinjf -no aheriKHm Rcutility— 

No eoxnjfiioy—no nobility— 

No warmth, no chcorfiilnewt, no hoalihful ca*'.', 
No conifortaidc feel in an> nicnil)t.*r— 

No Miadc. no Mniiio, no buttcrJlic;'), no bci*s, 

No fruUs, nt) flowcr», no leav<‘,s, no birds, 
November! 


be sccti by tbe following ode to 

Bcnisci—A NEW vi:n.sioN. 

' ('cine, gm/k Spring! ethereal tniltlm-iis mme 
Oh 1 Thoinwin, void of rhyme iis well as reason. 

How cniildst thou thus jxior human lavturc hiiiii ? 
There's no sucli season. 

The Bpring! T shrink and shudder at her name! 
J^iT why, I find lier breath a bitter bllghU-r I 

And sutler from her btnirs as if they eliino 
From Bpriiig tire tighter. 

Iter praises, then, let hardy piwfs sing. 

And bo ber tmiefni laure-ates and iiplielder.s, 

Who do not feel as if they had a Bpr'Kit 
Poui«l down their shoulders! 

a 

lad others eulogise her floral shows, * 

Vt(m> mo they eannot win a single stjtnza; 

1 know her klaomsaro in full Wow—audio's 
ThoJnfluennk 

1 fer eowdiipci, stock*, and liUea of the vale. 

Her hon«y-bIf«som.s that you liear the bees at, 

Her latnsieif, daflitodils, and plpnroso pole, 

Are things I sneeze at! ^ 

Fair is the vernal <insrter of flic year I 
And fair its early buddings and Its blowlngg— 

Mut Just suppose dunsftmptlon’s .setsls appear 
With other sowings! 


be good. The amount of application is still fully as 
luucli as Iiuuian nat«rc can well admit of. Tlic .services 
rendered during business liours will be all the more 
liearty and kindly, that the person rendering tliem is 
made comparatively happy in liis einunistances, Ths 
master is not injured, and tlie pulilic is not subjected tQ 
tlie least inconvenience, so long as tlie same aruouabcC : 
business can be transacted, as it can Ixi in most instajiBeti, 
in the shorter space of rinie. Tliere is, of courw, a liatib 
to tiio progress of this reformation ; but it docs not u]p- 
jiear tliat it has yet bccai transgresseil. 

Mcanwliilo, the shop assistants in other large cities 
are making exertions to procure similar alleyiatlons of 
their labours. Jt is a righteous and hedy cause, and 
most happy arc we to give the above teatiiBODyln its 
behalf—one whicli wu cannot doubt will bo «f soHiff* 
importance, as it often happens that that assurance of 
(Safety which Us aftbrded by precodenti goe/a greatrac 
way tlian tlie best arguments or the most powerful 
appeals to fecliiig. It appears; however; that the case 
of the sliop assistayte in many of our large cities, in¬ 
cluding the nietropw'uh tf reaWy such as to eidl strongly 
f(,pr a reform of business hours. We fin'd a flood of tight 
Ihrown apoii the subject in an ably compiled pamphlet, 
published by the; benevolent Dr Grindnod of,Manclies-‘' 
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ter.*, ‘ The cxintrhl committee of asBistaiit drapers iti 
the metropolis states, “that a large majority of their 
bitdy, amounting to many thousands, are closely con¬ 
fined in business, on an average from six or seven in the 
morning, until nine, ten, or eleven o’clock at night, and 
durjng tile summer months generally two hours later, 
relieved only by a scanty iiitennission, absolutely ne¬ 
cessary :jj)r the support of nature.” On more niinute 
•imiuiry, it appears that the jieriod of commencing and 
closing business differs in viurions establishments. In 
the drapery business, the hours of conimenciiig^bu.siness 
vary from six to half-past seven o’clock a.m., some shops 
being always a little earlier than otber.s, and all diller- 
ing to some extent, aceordii^' to the sen.-.oti. In tlie 
winter months, some close at eight, but an equally, or 
nearly equally large number, at balf-pa.-it iiine and ten. 
The most extensive number, iiowever, usiiahy close at 
nine. These statements refer to alxmt five moiillis of 
tlic year. In the snminer montlis, about .an equal num¬ 
ber elosv^ at nine and eleven, and half-past eleven, but 
by far tlui greatest number about ten, or li.'ilf-past ten. 

sbojis, liowenan-, keep open until twelve. 'The 
latter class, indeed, are‘not few in number. In winter, 
those shops tliat close on oilier nights at eight, keep 
open on Saturday nights luUil ten. A large numlier 
during this season keep open until eleven and twelve. 
In tlie summer season, eoinparatively few .simps close 
before these Iiours. 'J’lio.se v.'lio transaet busintss more 
particularly among the operative classes, do net close 
their shops until one on Simday morning.’ In sunu' of 
the publishing houses in London, tin; dnnlgery is so 
great (i.s freijnenlly to ruin tlie In.altli of the a.ssistaiits. 
In one lioM.se, li e have heard if stated, tiiougli, we liojie, 
only ill the way of joke, that, on an average, a clerk is 
killed off every six niontli.s. 

Tlie moral end intellectual degradation eou.scqucnt 
U])oii thi.s sy.sfem of drudgery are strongly divelt iiiion 
by Dr Grindrod; but we only can air,ir(l room for a few 
of his remarks. ‘The ediieatiun,' lie says, ‘of tiie bulk 
of young men engaged as as.sistriiits is limited avid ini- 
licrfeet.. Terbaps those engaged as lira ii drapers, and 
one or two other trades equally re.spee.tablo, form e.vcep- 
■■tious to tills'rule. No sooner, however, are the inden¬ 
tures of appcentieesliip signed, tliini, in nine eases out 
of ten, farewell to improvement. I'iiture aequisitioii in 
learning is eouliiied to a more tliorougii knowlcdj.p' of 
the science of pounds, sliiiliiig.s, and pence, i'rom an 
early Iiour in tlie morning until a late period at iiiglri, 
thta same nioiiotoiious routine of duties requires ,inee.s- 
sant attenifioii. Little lime is allowed for rclleetion ; 
loss for the eultivatioii of the mind, eitlier by stuily or 
nttendanee upon leetnres; no interval is permitted for 
social intercourse or friendly conimiuueation ; even the 
period allotted for meal.s is often abridged to the smallest 
possible extent. The duties, indeth of shop assistants 
are, witli slight e,xeeption, jnirely meeliauieal—nay, 
worse, they arc calculated to erairip tlie energies and to 
pervert tlie faculties of the youthful mind. The bud, 
however promising its early appearance—however care¬ 
ful and unremitting the attention wbicli may have been 
paid to the culture of its parent plant, eamiot be ex¬ 
pected to expand into the healthy and vicriect flower, if, 
at the most critical period of its growth, the stem from 
whieli it receives its iKiurishirient is transplanted f|;om 
its native soil mto a noxious and wigenlal atmosphere. 

The period of aiiprontieesbip comprehends that jior- 
tion of e.xistenee in which our young men evince tlie 
mosl^ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 
i'3»Yijfith, in fact, ia the period for intellectual improve¬ 
ment, Is it then consistent with design, to suppose that 
at this iiatiortant era in life, when tlie faoulties of the, 
mind and tlie moral powers not only are best adapted 
to judicious exercise, but iiossess tlie keenest sense of 
cnjoym©nt,*every hour unoccupied by sleep should be 

* The’Wrongs Ilf dnr Youth : an iNwiy on the Evils of the Late. 
Jloiir System. ByB. M. Grhidi-od, Author of ‘ Kafchiis,’ &c. 

'Lpudvo: Uftttaln* Manclicsters trivin. JUAl. 


entirely devoted td the mere drudgery of business, to 
the utter neglect of matters of higher and more enduring 
moment ? Are there no after-duties in life to keep in 
vie w—no destinies in prospect, distinct from the concerns 
of tlic counter or desk, which require their due share of 
cultivation? It is, as before stated, the undoubted lot 
of man to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow—Ids 
jihysieal powers demand it. Labour, within due limits, 
is not only necessary to procure the necessities ami 
convenienecs of life, but it is requisite to the niain- 
tennnee of healtli. It is so ordained by the flat of 
Oinnijioteiicc. 'The jiliysieal powers, however, only 
form one portion of man’s constitution. Tho powers of 
tlie iiiind, and, above all, tlie faculties of the soul, re¬ 
quire their due share of cultivation. Such also is the 
Divine will. He, therefore, who, for more selfish pur¬ 
poses, deprives those in his employ of seasoiiabl4..«gr)or-. 
tiiiiilies tor the eultivatioii of each, is accountable to' 
God and to bis fellow-creature.?. 

It too often happens, however, under the present 
system, that apprentices and assistants are unable even < 
to retain tlie limited education received at school, if, 
indeed, we except the almost mechanieal acquirements 
of writing and accounts. No books at their command, 
or, if so fortunate as to jiossess a select fevi% no time to 
read, mueli less to study their contents, their minds 
gradiiall}' lose their foriiier relish for the stores of lite¬ 
rature and seience, and receive their future cast from 
the associates and associations wliicb constantly sur¬ 
round tiieni. 'I'lic nianncrs and appearance of some of 
our fashionalilc mercers’ assistants are certainly not 
ealeulatcd eitiicr to comniaiid ,tlie resiK^et or to e.xeite 
the e.stceni of tivse with whom tlfCy come in eoiitact. 
The outward e.xtcrior, however, of the frivolous and 
foppish sliop youth, lint exhibits the eondition of the 
inner man. l.et our .voutlis be influenced by a more 
elevated scale of morals; lot tiieiii possess the advaii- 
tagesi of an education more suited to their scale in 
society, and the objectionable maimers under considera¬ 
tion will soon disappear. Tiic moral and intelleetiuil 
eondition of onr young men is not so niueli tlieir crime 
as their misfortune. It is but the natural and miavoiil- 
able kssiie of the system—a saerifice olfered to the 
:Moloeh of gain. 

One or tw.i appropriate examples will servo to es- 
bihit tliis subject in a more forcible light. At a meet¬ 
ing held in Mancliester, November 18.17, in furtberaifee 
of the desirable object of closing all retail shops at an 
earlier hour, a respectable and inflngntial tradesman of 
Unit tojvn stated, that be lead served his apprentiecsliip 
under a niaster wlio had left one part Of his cliaractor 
deeply engraved on his grateful rceollection—a eonsidc- 
ration for the welfare and comfort of those in his em¬ 
ploy, nianifcstcd, among other way.?, in the iK:riiii,ssion 
to close liusincs.s at eight o'clock at night. 'I'hoso hour.s, 
he atlded, thus gained, had hccii to liiiii tlie source of all 
the improvement and advantage that rendered his more 
mature life happier than otherwise it could have been, 
and made him desirous to extend to otliers that advan¬ 
tage wliich he had enjoyed in his youth. The writer 
riiuy add. Unit the individual in question, after a brief 
but successful career, has retired from the pursuits of 
liusiiiess, and is at the present jieriod pursuing his studies 
at one of our universities, with a view to enter into tho 
sacred office of the ministry. This interesting record, 
however, docs not^compreliend tlie whole case. About 
fourteen ye.ars previous to the time when the above 
stateiueut vwis raaile, the .same gentleman took into ids 
service a raw yjutli from a Sunday seheol. He per¬ 
mitted liim toKonclude tho labours of the day at ciglit 
o’clock in the evening, and not only offered to him tlio 
use of bis own library, but agTced to purchase any 
books lie might want, provided that .he would study 
them under his roof. The youth had both gratitude 
and a desire of self-improvement. Now, and for several 
years, observed his kin<? master, be has been one of the 
most highly honoured labourers in the South-Sea 
Missions, reflecting credit on the society that sent him, 









aud promoting the glory of God by Rjireading the truths 
of Christianity in tiiose islands. The writer can sub- 
•stantiato the latter statement from a personal know¬ 
ledge of the iacts. 

Tlie editor of one of the Manchester papers stated at 
the same meeting, that wlien in Glasgow, Ids master liad 
permitted him to use for liis own improyement tiie even¬ 
ing hours af^ter seven, and that those liours, in the period 
from seventeen to nineteen years of ag(', were to him 
the i>io.st profitnhlc of ids life, lie liad .also at his emn- 
maiid the Imurs from six or seven till nine in tiic morn¬ 
ing, and lie laid in at that period a gxeatcr stock of 
substantial knowledge tban lie had ever been able to 
aeepdre in his subsoiiuent progress through life.’ 

Dr Grindrod adduces a number of authorities, amongst 
whom is 8 ir Antliony Carlisle, t« provs th.at labour or 
[^jm^^^i#ion for ten liours a^dot/, not inrltuliiuf two hours of 
^^^wUwmission for vtetds and recreation, is as nntelt os the 
hutoon hod)/ eon sustain with iminmitji. IVe most oaniestly, 
I though rospootfidly, pres.stliis upon the considi.'ratiou ol 
p all sliop-keepera, assuring tiiem of our thorough eom ie- 
! tion tliat it is aetu.ally for their own intorests, as well as 
I those of tile young men employed by them, that Imsiness 
I sliould be limited as neariy as possible to tins daily 
; measuro. 


ascended the Btee)i side of a hill amidst a showOr of liullets,. 
and dai ting down the opjKisite declivity, secreted himself 
in llu’ deep niviuos and laurel thiekets that abomul *or 
several niUes to the west of it. His knowledge of the 
counliy aud wundcrfid ai'tivily enabled him to elude his 
i enouiies, and laauli tile settlomeuts on tlici south ol the 
Ohio l ivei:, v.bifli he (losscd by swimming. The hill near 
whose base this adviidnre is said to have hapiieued still 
goes iiy his name ; and 1 he ineiilevit is often refeJrcd to hy 
the traveller, as the i-oa' h is slowly dragged up its side, 
Briidy’s rosidemc was on ('liiiil i't’s Creek, on the south 
sideoftte Ohio; and iHing ii man of llereulean strength, 
aetivity, and eourage, he was gemrally selected as the 
leader of l.he hardy bovdereis in all l lieir iueursions into 
the IiiiliairH.erritoi-y )iortii,,e,l' tile river. Ahout the year 
17 b(i, a large party of warriors from the liiils of the Cuya- 
liega and tlie adjacent country, bad made an inroad on 
the soiitii side of tlie Ohio river, in ilie low er |p;r. i. of w liat 
is uo’.v' W'asliiiigton oomdy, tiani ivn.iwn as the sij.tte- 
ment of “ Ca.tfisli C.'unii,’’ ai'tcr an old Indian of tlmi name 
v.lio : 


IlUADY, TIIK AMKltlCAN liOltDKRliP.. 

In the aeeount given hy a lonrisf of liis jouruc-y, in "d.iy 
lliiri, to the Falts of Cuyahoga, near l.ake ICrie, and jni!> 
bailed in Silliiiiail's.louriial of lieiciiee, we liiid fiic foliov. in; 
)sirt.icnlara of JtiiimiJ Ib^lily, a noted Aviiarican liordiier 
who fioiirislied ahoiit sixly 


^fcd tlsere when the whites brat, caiiie into tin 
eoimfSy ot; the Moiioiigatiel;; river. 'I'liis iia.ty liad mur¬ 
dered sei’Cral families, ami with the “plunder” had re- 
erossed tlie Ohio liel'ore eifeetna),piiimiil. could lie niadn. 
iiy llrady a iiarty was directly sunuiioiied of his elioarn 
foilowera, who lianienod ou iifier them ; Init the ludiaua 
having started one or two d,aya earlier, he eould not over¬ 
take thfiii ill time to arrest their return to their villages. 
ISear the sjiol. where the town of Itavcniia now stands, 
the Imliaiis aejiarateil into two junlies, one of winch 
w ent to the north, ainl the oilier west, to the falls of the 
Ciiy.aliOga. llrady's men also divided ; a iiart pursued 
I he Iiortliem trail,’and a part w ent with tlitlr eoniinander 
to tlie Indian village lyiniv im the river in the present 
i tov.ns'.iiii of Nortli.iuiiaon, in. I'ortage e.juvity. Althoiigli 
I ilrafiy made Ids a.]i]iroafli('s wiili the utmost caution, the 


, ,, , . ■II. 1- 1. 11.. . i Indians, e -rneeliing a iiiirsuit, were on the look-out, and 

‘ Brady was over six leet in lieighl., with hgh, bin. eyes, , .mmil.ers (onrtVdd to those of 

lar;;,, whose cmly safety w as ill a hasty retreat, 


y ( 

irafii 's j , . . 

,, ... ,, ,1 I , .. v.liieii, from till: anloiir of the pursuit, .soon became a per- 

the tods and hards ups o a lio n ler life, .ind had lieemiie j ,„,d ,.',eb 

very oline,.ii,:,is to till' iiidiiin.s, tioiii hi.s iiiiin. Tom. siieees.s- ' ' “"s'"' i. >. .. . 


j fair skill, and daik hair: he ipie; i-eimirk:il>bv srm.'tiii 
i .'dliletie, IioIpI, and vigorous liadiivoodsinan, iimrcii 1 .. 


ail 


very 

fill .li tin bi, oil (heir wai par.ie.s., ami Iruui shoeliiig then, in 
his Inmliiig exeiirsiyiis whenever they ero.weil hi:-! path, e-r 
eaiiie wiiiiln r.-aeh .if his I'Hle; for he was personally en;.;ageil 
in iiiore iia.',ardon.s eonf'.isli-! with the savages tliaii aiiyother 
man west of tlie luoiilltains, e.xeejiting Daniel Boone. 1 i*.: 
wall, in fact., “an Indian lifitoiV’ as many of the early bor¬ 
derer- wi re. This i.las.s of iiieii appear to have been more 
iiuni' rolls in (Ids vegiun than in any otlua’ |iortioii of tin- 
li'om . rs; and this doiihtless arose from the shinglder at 
Bi'i'nioek's defeat, aud the nunieroiis miinlers a.iid aitaeks 
on ilefeiipeless faiidlies that for nnuiy years I'ollowcd that 
disaster, ilrady was^also a very succes.sfiil tnqiper and 
hunter, and took niiflie be.avcrs than any of the Indians 
themsi'lves. Ill one of his iidvenhiirons trapping exeursl-.ns 
to I lie waters of the Beaver river, or iMahoidiig, whii h in 
' early .'.ays so iiliomided wdtli the aiiiinals of this sjii eies, 
j iliiit it tool-; its name IVoin this fact, it so hapi.enad tliat 
(he Indians surprised him in his eaui)i, and look Idm pii- 
I sillier. 'J'o have shot or tonialiawked him on tlie sj.ot 
I would have been but a- small gr.atibeation to that of satiat- 
i ini' their revenge by burning Iiini at- a slow tire, hi presence 
of all the Indians lif their village. He was therefore taken 
alive to their encanipincnt, on tlie wc'st bank of* the Beaver 
river, aliont a mile and a lialf from its inoutii. Alter tbe 
usual exultations aud rejoicings at the capture oi a noted 
enemy, and eaushig liim to run the gauntlet, a fire was 
prepared, ne.ar wldch Brady was placed, a.fter being stripped 
naked, and with his arms unbound. I’revioni-ly to tying 
liiiii to the stoke, a large eirele w.is formed around luni, 
consisting of Indian nicli, w omen,and ( bildren, daueing and 
yelling, and uttering all nnimicr of tlirisits and abuse tliat 
their small knowledge of the Knglisli laii-gujge could aW'ord. 
1 'he prisoner looked on these prejiaratums im death, and i 
on his savage foes, with a firm counten.sjice and a steady ' 
eye, meeting all their throato with a truly 8 ;ivage fortituile. 
lit the midst of their daueing and rojoieing, Ji sipiaw of oue 
of their chiefs came near him with a child in her anus. 
Qiiiek .as thought, imd with intuitive prescience, he Bnatehed 
it from her and tlircw it into tbe midst of tbe Haines. 
Horror-struck at the sudden outrage tlie Indians simnl- 
taiicously ruslied to rescue the JMant from tbe fire. Tu 
the midst of this confusion Brady dafted, froti* the eirele, 
overturning all (hat came in his w.ay, .and rnsbeil into the 
adjacent tfiickcts, with (ho Indians yelling at his heels. He 


um- iolake (are otliimsclf; but tlie liidians knowing Brady, 
imd liiivi..;, ii 1110:1 iiiveterate leilri"! and dread of liiiii, 
fi'oiii till miiiieroiiK i-liastiM'iiionts wUieli be liad^iiitlicted 
uiioti llu 'ii, lelt all the otlier.s,* aud witli imited'streiigth 
|iiiri;iieit him alone. j,vc.s ■ • 

The (.luyalie.ga hove makes a wide bend to the south, in- 
l•lllding■ a. large traet of sevein! miles of stirfae.', in the form 
ol* a in-iiiiisula.; w itliin tliis traet the pursuit was hotly eon- i 
tested. Tlie l.ndiims, by extending tlieir line to the right j 
and left, foret'd him on to tlie bank of the stream. .Hav ing, 
ill peneealiie limes, often limited over this ground wdtli the 
Indinys, and knowing every turn of the Cuyahoga as fn.id- 
li irly as ti c vilhigei- knows the streets of his jwn lianilot, 
Brady directed Ills einirsc to the river, at a spot where the 
vvliolv.. stream is eomj.ressi-d by Die rocky cliffs into a ii-ar¬ 
row eliainiel of only twenty-two feet aero.ss tlio toil of tlio 
eliasui, althongh it is eousulerably wider beneath, iie.art!ic 
wiiter, and in height more tlia.li twice, that jumiber of feet 
.above Die t-urrent. 'T’lirougli tilts pass the w.at(-r rushes 
like a raee-iierso, elialiing and roaring at the eoiiliiiemeHt 
of its eiirri iit by the rocky cli.aimcl, vvliile, a sliort dis'tauoo 
a’.ove, the stream is at lea.st fifty yards wide. As he a]V 
proiii-hed tint ehasiu, Brady, knowing that life or death was 
in tlie etl'ort, eoncentr.ate(.i his migiitv powers, and Icajieid 
tlio stream at a single bimiid. It so happened tliat, on the 
opposite elilf, the lenpi was f.avoiin d by a low iilace, into 
whicii bo dropped, and graspiii.e Die h;i.:.hes, lui thus hcll>ed 
himself to aseend to the toj. ol* tin- einl. 'Hit' ludlaus, for 
a. fisv moments, were lost in vioiider and admiration, and 
la fore they had reeovored their ri-collec.tion, he was half 
wav up the side of the oj.pei ite bill, bul .tjUJl^'wilhln rcacb 
of llieir rifles. Tliov could easily havu'itwm-him at any 
moment before ; but being bent btt toMug for 

torture, and to glut tlieir loug-deky«d rCven^'piiiey for- 
iio'.i. the use of their rille; but UOW 8 Ceihg him likely to 
eseai-e, they ali fired upon liimj one bullet webnded Iiim 
^severely in Die Iiii', but not SO badly as to preynnt his 
progrei’S. 

The Indians leaving to make a considerable cifcnit before 
tlicy eould cross the*stream, Brady advanced a gbod dis- 
taiiee aliead. His lunb w^s growing stiff from tlie wound, 
aud, as Die Indians gained* oii 'biin, be made for the pond 
vv liicli iiok' bears his name, and plunging in, swam uiidei" 
v uter a c-onsidcrable distanofi, and canny up'tinder the 
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•trunk of a' larjfe oak which had faHon Into the pond. 
Ihis, although leaving only a small breathhig place to sup¬ 
port life, still completely sheltered him from their sight. 
The Indians, tracing him by the blood to the watra-, made 
diligent aoarch all round the pond, but finding no signs of 
Iiispxit, finally came to the conclusion that he liad siuik 
andwas drowned. As they were at one time standing on 
tUo Tory tree beneath which he was concealed, Brady, 
► uiidetstahding their language, was very glad to hefir the 
Iresult of their deliberations, and after they had gone, 
weary, lame, and hungry, ho made good his retreat to his 
own homo. His followers also all returned in saffty. Tlic 
chasm across w’hich ho leaped is in sight of the bridge where 
wo crossed the Cnyahoga, and is known in all tliat region by 
the name of Brady's Leap.’ t , * 
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A New Dish. —The German newspapers of a recent date 
give an account of a grand supper wliioh took place on the 
,17th of November last at Kmnigbade, near Stuttgard. The 
eomiwny consisted of more tlian blO jicrsons, belonging 
to the town and its environs, who were of all conditions of 
life. The fare included lice-soup, salt meat, and the grand 
novelty of the cve-ning, which was horse-Jksh dressed i la 
mode. All the guests agreed that the Ust-nnmed dish was 
tender and agrccahlc to the X’alatc, and tliat they could 
scarcely distinguish it from beef. Those who jtosaessed 
less than the usual prejudice .'igainst horse-flesh, began to 
imbibe the a la modo vigorously, .md declared it was deli- 
cions, thus encouraging tlie more, sijueamish to make tlic 
experiment, which they soon did; many of tlicm insist¬ 
ing uixm being helped twice. The party unanimously 
resolved to have another reiia.st of the some nature as 
soon as the necessary arrangements could he made. We 
doubt if tite exapiplc of these courageous epicures will be 
Very exieUsiyejijt Mlowod, not so much from a difliculty of 
ovcrooming thti'pophtar aversion to horsc-ili-sli, as from the 
ej^nsivonesg of tno article, for horses cost mneh more 
than bulls and cows. Aj^in, the flesh of animals constantly 
labouring during their lifetiniii is always tough; hence wo 
are led to . infer, that the horse, off which tlic Kamigbadc 
folks fcd, must have been cither a very young or very idle 
animal. • • 

fiMpMif'fV-jjof JJ’dIer Comded .—The use of certain plants 
and vogctaine juices in conveting the bad qnalitii\s of 
water, says rfihe Gardeners’ Clironicle, admits of ample 
illustration. It is understood that the original induce¬ 
ment of the Chinese to the use of tea was for the inirpose 
of correcting the bad (jualitier. of their water; and onr 
early colonists in America infused in the water, for the 
ajjipo purpose, the branches of sassafras. Niebuhr, speak¬ 
ing of the Hjlc, observes : ‘ Tlie water is always somfCw'Uat 
muddy, but by rubbing witli bitter almonds prejiared in a 
particular manner the earthen jam in which it is kept, 
this water is rendered clour, light, and salut.iry.’ Roberts, 
itl liia * Orfontal Illustrations,’ has some interesting obscr- 
vatiems concerning the practices of the Hindoos with refe¬ 
rence to this sniject. He inform%«iB tliat the brackish 
water in the neighbourhood of the salt-pans, or of the sea, 
is bftclt cptrWtod by the natives throwing into it the wood 
called pwrH-BsEi (phyllanthns embliea) ; .and should the 
water bo bad, the well is lined with planks cut out of 
adds—‘In swampy grouhds, or where there 
itas not been rain for any long time, the water is often 
inuddy, and very uawbolesoroe. But I’rovidcnoc has again 
been Imnntiful, by giving to the people the fmUa maram 
(HtrycImoS potatOTUlB). All who live in the neigiibourliood 
of sueli watte, or who bavo’to travel wlicro it is, alv^ys 
carry a sup{fly cf. the mite tWs teee, Tlioy grind one or 
taw of them on the side of an earthen vessel; the water is 
then xwured m, and the impurities soon subside.’ 

: J/lft 'Wdter-Pmm of Irdand^^Xt the meeting of the 
^l^viei'ian SJocicty, held at tho Rbykl <30rfc Institution, a 
na^ wan read ^ Mr Hennessy tei the water-power of 
Inwnd. Jibe result of his calculations were, that if all 
tim trten in the streams in Irriand were applied to* 
imli|a|ml purposes, it would produce a power «<xaal to 
It was also calculatod that the water 
‘ elhg applied to chemical uses; Ss dyeing, 

, ,, onvmnts to between four and five billions of 
1 gallons; intei:^.w.ateT of Ireland is piwe, and 
o fitted for'numufateuring pu^ was imraa 
various ehamioed and geological consideratfons. 

^ ' 



An Imprurement in Fnsco Painting .—One of the chief 
difficnlties wliieh the fresco imintcr has to oontond against, 
is the rapid drying of the mortar upon which he joints, 
obliging him to begin and finish a small section of lus pic¬ 
ture in one day, and. to jraint the whole of a largo mass 
hit by bit. A promise of obviating this gi'cut disadvantage 
has been held out by Mr Thomas Hcaphy, i^o, in a letter 
published in a recent number of the Art-Union, states 
that he has found means of applying the surface of mortar 
to tlie wall, ‘in such a m.anner as shall retard its solidi¬ 
fication for almost any jreriod that may be desired, fly 
this method the t>amting is Tendered eaimble of liciiig 
rctonohed for several successive days.’ Should this promise 
be realised, it will give a great im|ictns to the long-negleoted 
ait, and cain for Mr Hcaphy the thanles of all its true lovers. 

Novel llol-bed ..—It is stated in the report of the Midland 
Mining Commission, that near Dudley, in Staffordshire, 
early potatoes are raised for the London market insrojW'^ 
heated by the steam and gases emitted from an old eolliciy' 
which has been on fire for many years. This is a much 
more ilircct and economical apifiication of internal lieat 
than that jn-oiiosed by ohr Parisian neighbours, who are , 
at jircscnt labouring to procure naturally licated water 
from a depth of .1000 feet, vvherewith to warm the green¬ 
houses ami menageries of tlie Garden of Plants—^presuming 
that water from that depth will he raised to 100 or 104 
dcgi-ecs of Fahrenheit, by the central or internal boat of 
the cartli. 

Fantastic Cimccptions. —Tho recently broached idea, that 
certain nol cs in nnisic are somew’ay aimlogons to certain 
colours, is not new. Siicli fancies were entertained 
upwards of forty years ago, and most likely then not 
for the first time. At the end of last century, Castcl, 
an ingenious French elcrgyman,,inventcd an instruraent, 
resembling a iiinno-forte, for arrangiag colours. Ho sup¬ 
posed tliat tlic Ecvon jirisiimtio colours corresponded 
exactly to tlie seven tones of music. Accordingly, he com¬ 
posed a gamut after the following fashion:—C was repro- 
aented liy bine; C sharfi by eky-blne; D, iioa-grcen; D 
sharp, olive-green; E, yellow; F, pale yellow ; F sharp, 
orange; G, red ; G sharj), crimson; A, jairifio; A sharp, 
ligVit imrpic ; B, dark hluo. The octaves of ciieh note 
reiicated lighter tints of tlic same colours. Tho inventor 
miderlook hy this means to make all the colours appear 
eitlier siiecc-ssivcly, or in jiieasing combination, for tlio 
amosement of those persons to wliom nature had denied 
tiio sense of l[!’aring, hy iirocuring tho agreeahlo sensations 
to tlie eye similar to tliosc created by melody and harmony. 



ness, E; hitferness, F; acid-sweet, G; harshness,. A; piin- 
gcriey, U. Tlie instrument was cnajiosed in a case; tho 
key-board being di.stioscd ns usual in front. The action of 
two bellows sustained a continual current of air, which was 
guided into a row of organ iiijies. Opposite to these pipes 
were ranged an equal numlHir of ffiiial-bottJcs, filled with 
liquids Havoured as above. 'Hie machine was so constructed, 
that, by pressing tho lingete of the keys, the wind entered 
tlie sounding jiiviea, and uncorked the bottles, tlie liquids 
running into a largo glass tfoblet placed underneath. If 
the organist played uhskilfully, and produced discord, the 
liquor mixed in the reservoir had a nauseous taste j but if 
he performed well, so ns to produce harmonious tones, the 
mixture was found to be delicious. 

Ages of Various Last New Year’s day the 

various riilcro of tho earth boro the foBowing ages;—Tho 
king of Sweden, 80; the Pope, 78; tho king of the French, 
70;'the emperor of China, 62 j tho king of Wnrtembcrg, 
62; tho king of Bavaria, 57) the king of Denmark, 57} Uic 
king of the Belgians, 54: the emperor of Austria, 50; the 
king of Prussia, 50; the emperor of Uussia, 47; the king of 
Saxonj', 46 j-thtf king of Sardinia, 45 ; tiie king of Naples, 
14; the king of the Greeks, 26; the qtteen of Portugal, 2.5; 
tho queen of Enj^tend, 24; the sultan of T|^ite7'>w0 i <n3d 
the queen of Spain, 13. 

Ituks. —Every opportunity should bo tikon to iiiaoonnte- 
nanee that false and vulgar opinion, tliat rales are the fetten 
of genius; they are fetters only to men Of no genius.-'-Sfr, 
Jc^ma Jieynolds. 


PiiUidiedbatY. and B. CiMNsaas, and, with their 

pfomlsalan, by W. & Oaa, Amen Cornte, teodoa.>-4fi1i)ted by 
W. and B. CiiaHDSits, High Stroet, Edinburg 
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DOMESTIC MUSIC. 

‘ Did yon say a grand musical party, Mrs Jen kin- 
son ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Jeiikinson,’ replied iny -wife, ‘a granu 
musical party i for why should the ample musical re¬ 
sources of our family be frittered away in small tcii- 
1 drinkings and after-dinner songs? Since Clotilda came 
back from Paris, and George took lessons of the great 
German flute-player, we have never given tliem a fair 
opportunity of displaying tlieir abilities. Then there is 
Miss Pollewc, our new governess, a first-rate piano¬ 
forte performer, who does wonderful execution, and plays 
tlie most fushlbnabie faTitasias much faster than any- 
. body /ever lieard. It would be a sin to hide nil chose 
capabilities under a bushel; especially while Mr Stokan 
continues his visit to ns ; for his guitar will be of great 
assistance. Tiicii we can have concerted pieces, if 
assisted by our neighbours the Goodsons: the old gentle¬ 
man's violoncello and Charles’s violin will chime in 
charmingly. A duet or two, or a few glees, will make 
a pretty contrast ; for Maria Goodson and Clotilda 
W'urhle togctlier delightfully; and Mr Bamble (the 
attorney, you know) sings bass, they tell me, quite as 
lo'.td as Lnblachc. Tims you sec, ray dear, we can 
muster a strong musical force, which will, with a 
si>rinkling of professionals, enable us to get up as grand 
a concert as anybody ivould wish to hear.’ 

‘And wlio do yofl. wish to hear it? Is it to be a 
meetuig of musicians solely ? Because, if you can do 
without me-’ 

‘By BO means,’ replied Mrs Jenkinson, spreading out 
her fingers to count up the invitations. ‘ In the first 
place, it will he an admirable opportunity of asking our 
.Scotch friends. Sir Fergus and Lady Mackintosh. Be¬ 
sides, Mss Mackintosh, being a native of Scotland, sirgs 
Burns’s songs; and though they .ire a little out of date, 
I daresay I can persuade my friends to listen to one of 
them. 'Then the Johnsons arc all amateurs; and so are 
the Browns—a largo but extremely musical family; and 
the HoUingses (by-the-by, young HoUings sings comic 
songs) 5 and the Whitbreads—all iiifluential people, Mr 
Jenkinson, whose friendship (aside fStom musical cons 1- 
deratiohs) it will be to ouf interest, fcr the sake of our 
young fidks, to cultivate.’ • 

I wBj eay this for Mw Jenkinson, that, Tiowever her 
viston a*^ dazxled by tlid glories *ol party-giving, 
sire invariably k^s one eye wide open to business. For 
thiV leiMBjS ibe' tiTOTl^kM an addition to the concert, 
which, in n>y it^ould contributed a main 

charm; namely, two cousins of mine, Rose Parker and 
W brot&wj wising ballads feianiost pleasing manner. 
Too fact,; toced^t ladiriduals, .but 

had no • and so were left nut ‘ Berides,' said 

my wife; ‘ they don’t know a note of musii^ and only 


sing by car. However, that will make them very good 
llstenci's ; and they shall he asked, if you wish.’ 

^wiring the interval between the planning and the 
execution of my wife’s project, our house might have 
been likened to the Royal Aaidemy of Music during 
practice hours. In one room iny daughter was rehears¬ 
ing duets with Maria Goodson; in another, George 
was incessantly double-tonguing on the flute; Stokan 
twanged his guitar in a third; and as for Miss Pollewe, 
the clatter she kept on the new grand piano was ab- ‘ 
solutely deafening! I endmud this concatenation of j 
discords for three days like a martyr, but at the end of “I 
that time, thought it o.vpedicnt to create an important ! 
matter of business with a relative in Kent, with whom 
1 found refuge till the evening of our grand concert. 

Wlien it arrived, my-wife’s m'rangements appeared 
to be perfect. Returning only time enoqigh to dress, and j 
to receive our guests, I found everytlvLng in order. The ; 
grand piano was drawn out into the middle of the room; | 
a bass viol was placed against it; and George’s flute— '■ 
the silver keys of which had^ been polished as_ brightl; i 
as our best tea-spoons—adorned tlie top; upon which i 
it rested beside a fiddle and several Icat^Tlf manu¬ 
script music. In short, the piano ordy wanted the ad- ; 
dition of a tambourine to resemble a music-seller’s i 
sign, or that picturesque ornament ivliieh he usually ! 
places upon his bill-heads.. Underneath stood a couple ' 
of Canterburies, well filled with music-books. MujiCi. j 
desks graced the four corners of the roqpi, and were j 
prettily emheUished with coloured candles ready to be ( 
lighted. Miss Pollewe fluttered with anticipations of ! 
the sensation she hoped to create in her wonderful fan¬ 
tasia; my daughter declared she was never in better 
voice, and to prov«*it, kept singing ah! ah! ah! all! 
whilst George insisted upon letting me hear how capi¬ 
tally he could bring out his low C, till I heartily wished 
some of the guests would arrive to put a stop to t^se 
unpleasant preliminaries. This they did in due titte ji 
that.is to say, at about the hour when I usually retife ■ 
to rest. 

The announcements, introductions, cofiTee-sippiiif ;And 
otker hdn-musicatl preludes, passed over aa usual. At 
length that dead silence occurred iavanably 1 

takes place when something is expected, to be doRG. ji 
Mrs Jenkinson broke the ice by asking Mr Stokan to 
oblige us with a grand concerto on.the guitar. TUigJWs 
could uot think of doing while were so many more 
,p.ble musiei.'ins in the room, Jfiss Julietta ^rowh was 
appealed to—she had a l^lit co^ ; Charles Goocteon 
felt too nervous to give hIs sbld to early 
Miss Pollewe. tbesgoYeniess, regrett^ she qquld not 
commence the eqnoeto^^ith her foatasiit, df^eatoly 
hinting,^liat being made a st^pp. In 

short, though upidfesgedly ipet 

pose of performing and he^ng music, not one seemed 
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inched to open the concert. I say ‘ seemed,’ becanso our governess was thundering out with the most labo- 


in jme or two instances the refusal was manifestly a tious energy. At length she actually lei 
mere pretence; for, while saying ‘ no,’the negatists Were, efifeet produced by the stoppage was s 


left off, and the 


%ho had''the reputation of being good jndgi‘8 lis¬ 
tened attentively; but it struck me that Clotilda, in 


no longej^, they soufi|||.Tfftige in conversation. During 
the picco, the soufld%.c^ tieir voices were politely varied 
with those of the Uiusio, so as not to interrupt it; but 


attempting the high ports, made a noise not unlike at the finishing passage, they were obliged to talk'very 
screaming. This a neighbour explained, by snj<ng that loud indeed, to make themselves heard to one another; 
the poetry (it was Italian; but the singers’ mid pro- and when Miss Pollewe concluded rather unexpectedly’ 
nunciatiou prevented me from making out a word) was she found, instead of silence only broken by applause’ 
expressive of a lady intensely al.ormed and distressed, that the whole company was engaged in a scries of ani- 


! and I was bound to endure the car-piercing, because it mated conversations, apparently of so interesting a cha' 


my daughter 


screaming went on, though both sin^Ts professed them- that Miss rollewe was, poor girl, extremely mortified 
selves to be full of ‘joy.’ Great applause followed, and .at this result of several years’ liard practice, and made 
the ladies retired to their seats, blushing with tlie weight an oft-quoted comparison concerning the casting of 
ef the honours thrust upon them. I could see, by the pearls, which expressed anything but respect for her 
expression of satisfaction on ray daughter’s face, that auditors, or composure in her own mind. 


she thought she liad sung to pertection one of the most 
difllcult Italian duets extant. 

‘ Well,’ I said to a person near me, ‘ ray taste is per- 


The succeeding performance was a strong contrast to 
the last. Instead of being ^ loud, it was too soft; for 
ray son and his mustachioed master obliged us with 


nas with a sort of pity, and asked if I had ever lieard 
Grisi and Caradori sing the duet we had just heard. 1 
had not. ‘ Then, air,’ he replied, ‘ do not blame the 
music for not ideasing; it is the execution of it whicli 
has ia the present instance prevented its cliariuing you. 
The young lady who sang the soprano part has not 
hearty capability sufficient for sm'h music. Her voice 
is, I daresay, very well suited to a Iwllad which does 
hot require a great compass; but the duct is vastly be¬ 
yond her .powers.’ 


est notice ot it, and went on talking as if nothing was 
liappeiiing. This confirmed Miss Pollewe in her 
opinion of us; and finding thai George was .so much 
in her own situation, she went up to him, and kindly 
p.atroniscd his perfonnance by c.iUing it ‘ very pretty.’ 
lake most persons who have done anything ill, my son i 
tried to show that the failure was attributable to every¬ 
thing but himself. Having exhausted liis complaints 
of the tasteless character of the party, he turned them 
upon his master, whoso fast mode of playing, he said, 
put him out. He wound up with a third excuse, which 


^ Jistaste not to the bad- ) had at least the merit of originality; declaring that, 

ness^tutlm inusic, but to the uusktlfulness of the sing- i before connnoncing, ‘he had sprained his 11 flat thumb,’ 
i»g? ‘PreciselyI’ I Uy thi.s time our party was changed from a nm- 


foHow'ed by the semblance of a very long 


nioinous etfect. The stranger—who my wife had by 
this time informed me W'ns Mr Sawyer, a musical pro- 


h^itniug, effected by a run over eveiy one fessor of the old school—declared that the sound of so 
^ the keys Sfrom the bottom of the instrument to the many voices reminded him of a Dutch instead of a 
top. :A continual rumble was afterwards kept up ‘ grand’concert, and declared that our guests had formed 
Ktmg the bass notes, with only a few squeaks now themselves into a huge pot pourri, which he interpreted 
MW from the high ones to enliven it. After seve- to mean a medley. Poor Mrs Jenkinson looked Wid 
ral nwutes occupied in that way, there came wliat my with the rueful despair of a schoolmaster who, do all he 
3 ‘1' ' to perform can, is unable to keep his pupils quiet. She evidenMy 

which tte 5 ^try-d^ce evolution of hands across, feared that the auditory had closed their ears to her 
® V freqntntly gone charmers, though half their efforts remained to be 


through upon the ke3'8. Tins, I supposed, was the 
conclusion; blit, to my surprise, the indefatigable player 
still went oDi Md I was told she had only just ended 


made. At this moment Mr Goodson, senior, sounded 
one of the strings of his bass, as if by accident, which 

had tlie desired effect of reminding the hostess ^at the 

1.1 _ _ 1 . « 


the beginning, OT_»introduchonand had got to the time for him and his son to show off ought to be con- 
slow movement;’ Hlongh why they caUed it so, I sidered as having arrived. She took the hint, and 


keys somewhat irfter the fasUon of a cat upon a hot son taking the piano part, and much to the horror of 
1^ ; for, being heartily tired of it, when I found that Mr Sawyer, who, after a few bare, declare that he could 
•aoi^ measure was commenced with no hope of its not consciei^ioifely remain to hear his-favourite com- 
riB^STOn orer, I cTOtinued coiJTereing With ray neigh- poser so wofuUy manided, and left the room witli pre- 
. . Jl : ^ ^ linquired. cipitation. Fe?rmg our noises had driven ihe honest 

£* M I»5«ly,a matter of taste,’ was the reply—‘a man ouj: of the house, hospitality demanded I riiould 
in wteMv^ one differs. Some like music *Mow, and endeavour to a^lo^se and dotein lii^o 

the ear; nthets, supper, I did so, and found that my/ears wwe &st 
iSOTin,- foBti of dexterity which pkase ^ eye, bemg realised, for he was inquiring for his hat, 
while wateliwg how rapidly a player can move her I had taken a sudtten liking to the tdd mu^ciiin. and 
flngew, and h^ ;^y slwwCTc of notes she eaa pmw persuaded him to haTea-ri»t*t t«*!.d.^with^li my 
;ou t ln aae coqd; ^mat else my informant siSli I iras’ sttt^; for I was sum somefthingwte wiiBnait y wrong 

•Itowued hy ehfcer in my wife’M«trat«wiMnta, or in the ^rform? 

Coda («»1 underrtood), tu- grand wiaa.^up, whi^ ances of her guests, and was desirous of enlightenment 
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on the subject. ‘The fact is,’ began Mr Sawyer, when 
we got into the sanctum, ‘the present generation mis¬ 
take altogether the aim and end of domestic music. It 
is the common practice to make attempts which can 
never bo realised. Instead of being content with such 
compositions as are within their powers, they murder 
!V!usic which was originally written for the most emi¬ 
nent and skilful performers of the age, and thus beget 
a disgust for the higher flights of musical genius amongst 
many listeners who would otherwise enjoy and cultivate 
it.’ ‘ But surely there are some amatems who are able 
to perform the best music creditably?’ 

‘ Very few ; for the incessant application required to 
make a good practical musician would encroach too 
largely upon studies which .arc far mgre necessary for 
yj,people just entering life. Besides, music may be 
Very good, and still simide; such being the class of 
compositions best adapted to a.m.atcurs, because they 
are able to perform it creditably to themselves, and 
with pleasure to their hearers.’ A new idea broke in 
upon me as regards ray own children, and having re¬ 
ceived sufficient information to enable me to take a new 
course for their future musical studies, we returned to 
the drawing-romn. 

There we found a great abangc. All was silence and 
attention; the cause of it appeared to be, that ]\Iiss 
Mackintosh h.ad consented to sing. Now, this young 
lady was the daughter of our most ‘ influential ’ guest, 
and as every one in the room liad been made fully nw.are 
that her father was a baronet, they felt hound to accord 
to her every attention.. The song having been ohosen, 
it became a question wio should accompany 'ler voice 
on the iiiano-fortc. Several were asked, and all de¬ 
clined. Miss I’ollewij made it a point, she said, 
nei'er to play music she Imd never practised. This 
puzzled me. ‘ Surely,’ I remarked, ‘ a young lady who 
an move her fingers so rapidly can play iju’/lMm/ which 
may lic' put hef'on! her.’ iMr Sawyer smiled, and hinted 
his Ivelief, that altliough our governess, by dint of 
meretricious trickery, could rattle over the keys with 
great rapidity, ‘ yet she cannot, in all probability', read 
!i, bar of music correctly at first sight.’ And this the 
event proved; for, dre.ading her deficiency might be 

teeted, Miss Pollewe trusted to our ignorance, and 
> asented to play'; but she filled the symphony of 
.>is3 Mackintosh’s song with so many mistakes, that 
the trembling singer could not begin. 1 persuaded 
my friend to fly to .the rescue, which he did, and the 
beautiful air came •out from under his c.vperienecd 
lingers with groat expression. The fair singer’s voice 
was not a strong one, but plaintive. The words of 
tlui song were by Burns, and were heard .as distinctly 
as if they had been spoken; the singer threw her 
feelings into the melody, and the pleasure I felt at 
her performance I cannot describe. Though old and 
unsentimental, I could se^ircely refrain from tea.s. 
Nor was I the only person thus affected. Even the 
superflne instrumentalists and Italian Bingcm stood 
spell-bound. Miss Maekhitosh w'os unanimously' desired 
to sing the same song again, to which she consented 
with ^aceftd readiness. 

The beauty of tlm Scotch ballad was rendered more 
palpable by what followed. Mr Bamble, having been 
requested to e?»rt hxs vocal powers, did so to the fullest 
extent, ^ singing a flourishing It;^ian scena .with a 
degree of vociferation alnuxst deafening. Though the 
piano-forte aceompaniment was nearly ns ^d as Miss 
Pohewe’s performance, he completely drowned it. People 
tried to converse yvith eaSi other aboutW middle of the 
deaftming dis{day, but gave the attempt up as hopeless. 

Wislflag to hear ttiOTO o£ the kind of musio which 
had so mi^ plgased, I got permission for Miss Parker 
to give a specimen. Nearly tlie same eflfectwas pro¬ 
duced as that (Whidyed by the Scotch lady; andlbe- 
gan to think—aS I knew mysoonsin was ignorant of 
music—that to leaifi toat seienoe trm a detriffient rather 
than othanriie. . This was* ahnost confirmed, 

when l exchimea to taking her 


down to supper, ‘ What a contrast your and my coukto’s 
style of singing present to that of my daughterly Of 
course y'ou have learned the art for a veiy long time 7’ 

‘ I never had a lesson in my Dfe,’ replM the lady. 
Supper passed off, and when the ladles retired, we hiiri 
songs, d enjoyed them extremely. Why should this 
he?. Why should the musical efforts Of l^y fHenda 
have been so unendurable in the drawing-room, and so 
pleasing after supper? 

‘I’ll tell you,’ said Sawyer; ‘they have now sung 
naturally, without cllbrt, and unshackled by difficulties 
they are unable to conquer. Nature surmounts What 
a limitedMmount of art oaly mars.’ 

‘ 'I’hen, according to that tlieory, all the fees I have 
paid Clotilda’s singing-master have been thrown away.* 

‘ By nosmeans, if she would condescend to bring what 
lias been taught her to bear upon music which is within 
tSIfiJcope of her vocal powers and musical knowledge. 
In Eke manner, your son, if he would oblige ns with 
a Simple melody on his flute, will, by the same rule, 
please ns much better than he did by the overture to 
Zauberflote.’ * 

The guests now rose to depart, and so ended onr grand 
concert Wo never gave another. We have parted ■with 
Miss Pollewe; and Clotilda lias packed away all her 
Italian pieces, and practises native songs. 


PAUALLEL IDEAS OF NATIONS. 
seroNi) auticm:. 

I.v the first paper under this title,* it was shown that 
many of these ideas had probably a distinct origin, the 
common character being in such instances simply the 
result of a common human nature arrived at similar 
comlitloiis, ami w'orking under similar suggestive cir¬ 
cumstances. It w.as at the same time admitted that 
there were frequent instances of an opposite nature; that 
is to say, many ideas, iirodiietions of the imagination, 
styles of art, and peculiarities in customs and manners, 
arc tin; same iii nations goographictdly separated, because 
these nations have been derived either OTC,^rom the 
other, or from some common source. Some of 
facts illustrating tliis latter proposition gre extreme^ 
curious, and they are so, very much in consequence of 
one important circumstance, namely, that most of what 
is refined, and great, and prominent about a nation, is 
of d.atc posterior to the commencement of its disti nct 
existence, and therefore apt to be peculiar; while 
points wliicli are common are to be foutffi chiefly in 
the humble and obscure w'alks of the lower orders, 
or of children. These are classes of tlie community 
amongst whom fewer changes take place than amongst 
any other; and, more than this, things which in an early 
stage of society bgjong to the higher and more en-: 
ligiitened class, are in time gradually left to simple 
swains and denizens of the nursery. Tliere is here a 
curious and instructive progress. In a nation’s infancy 
the strong and wise are looked on as superior beings, 
and become objects of worship. In the next stage 
are only the subjects of poetry, though as such St^ 
interesting to all. Finally, they sink into the h«roes eft. 
cottage and nursery flre-side tales, the educated| 
of Ihe nation having meanwhile gone on to soigects oC 
worship and reflection of a totally differsrafe niib^ft^ , 

These 'remarks will have prepared the reigdw W» 
some illustrations of the principle fljqm par edmmott 
nursery literature. The stoiy of Jock the Gluit XfUer 
must be too familiar to require anything like an abri^^b i 
ment in this place; but -We may remind the studious ^ 
Lpublic of ono*of the adrenturas. d’kek ttkrds into 
^Flintshire, w'here he reoeives a lodging from a 

Welsh giant witii twohesfls, whom he oirpriiean saying, 
os he marslials the jray to aptaJoJentr- 

Though yon lo^ hiilfSsriib me this ntoriii 

Yon ^>U pofiae too'Uwimlng UKbt; 

Ify club yto'toSliu oatr-s]tdte. . 

f 'SnrmsrserlMo4the Jtornal, Ha SSl. . 










ay you 80 ?’ says Jack; tliat one of your Wdsh 
tricks? I hope to he ns cunning ns you.’ Getting 
out of bed, he found n thick billet, and laid it in the 
bed in his stead, and hid htoself in a dark comer of 
the room. In the dead of night came the giant with 
his club, and struck several blows on the bqd where 
Jack had artfully laid tlie billet, and then returned to 
*bi8 owu rboni, supposing tiiat he had broken all Jack’s 
bones. In file morning early, Jack come to thank him 
for his lodging. ‘Oh,’ said tte giant, ‘how have you 
rested? Did you see anything last night?’* ‘No,’ 
said Jack; ‘but a rat gave mo three or four slaps 
with his tail.’ ' . 

It will be learned with somfrsurprise that this parti¬ 
cular incident in Jack’s career, and the joke of the rat’s 
tail, are derived citlier directly or indirectly from a com¬ 
mon source with a story of the giant Skrimner and the 
i^udinavian deini-god Thor, which is related in an 
ancient specimen of the literature of the north of 
Itoope, liic Edda of Snorro, Tlior and Skrimiicr tra¬ 
velling together, the latter lies down to sleep under an 
oak. Thor, being anxious to get quit of his com¬ 
panion, struck him wltli his tremendous liammer. ‘ Hath 
a leaf fallen upon me from the tree ?’ exclaimed the 
awakened giant. The giant soon fell asleep again, 
and snored as if it had tliundered in the forest. Thor 
struck at him again, and, as he thought, the hummer 
made .a mortal indentation in the giant’s foreliead. 

‘ What is the mutter ?’ quoth Skrimner; ‘ hath an acorn 
fiillcn on my lic.ad?’ A tliird time the potent giant 
snored, and a third time did the hammer descend, and 
with such force, Uint Thor fairly believed he had buried 
the iron in Skrimner’s temples. ‘Metliinks,’ said 
Skrimnci', rubbing his cheek, ‘ some moss hath fallen 
on my face.’ Thor might well be amazed at the 
eseaxK! of the giant; but Skrimner, exactly like onr 
friend Jack, bad outwitted bis enemy by placing un 
immense r<K;k upon the leafy covieh where Tbor sup¬ 
posed he ■was sleeping, and whicli received the blows 
of the hmnmcr instead. 

After 'this curious coiiicidoncc, it will scarcely be 
8urprisii%«is tl»e readers, old or young, of this little 
romance, that to trace it in its cutiriety and its part.s 
through all ftie channels of antiquity by which it h.as 
seach^ us, might be the subject oi a volurao, and tiuit 
by no means an uninteresting one. According to Scott, 
Ja^’s history is a popular and degraded version of 
i^traditions on which some of the metrical romances o^ 
the twelfth gnA thirteenth centuries are fomided. ‘ The 
Mount of Cornwall,” which -was kept by a large and 
monstrous giant, is St Michael’s Mount; and the giant 
Corinoran, whom Jack despatched there, and who was 
eigfeteeii feet high, and about three yards round, is the 
same ■who figures in the romance of Tristan.’ Jack’s 
invisible cap a|td coat, his sword «‘.Vhich cut through 
everything, and bis shoes of s-n-lftness, all of which 
articles he obtained by jockeyship fbora a giant, figure 
in the early fiction of our Teutonic ancestors. Nor is 
this all; two of the articles at least con be traced also 
into oriental flttion, iwtobably their original sour;*, as 
the following extract from the Colmuck romance of 
Tsidi Kur will testMy 

‘Now, the son rf the Chan and his trusty servant 
travelled along a river and arrived in a wood, whire 
they met many chUdren, who were quarrelling with 
each otlier. “ Why do you dispute ?” said they. “We 
have/ound a cap in tl^ wood, and each of us wishes 
Jo^ep it.” “ What is the use of the cap ?” “ The cap 
h® this virtue, that who wears it is seen neither by 
the gods, qpr men, nor Tchadkufrs,"’ ‘‘irdw; go ye all 
to the end of the forest, and puh I ^illn 

keep the cap, and I will giVe it to 

the race.” ^ Spato toe 
•on of toe C3wn,^anatbe children ran; bat ■wtolhey 
find- the cap, for he had 
?^*i*** companion, and to% 
•ofight it m yaln. And the ton of the and 
^^CpmpaBion travelled orfwards, and they caifie toft 

iTHt r-y——.— .. - 


forest wherein tliey Uiet many Tehadkurrs who wore 
quarrelling with each other. “ Why do you thas dls* 
pute ?” said they. “ It Is 1;” exclaimed eacli Tehadkurrj 
“to whom these boots belong.” “ What is toe use of 
the boots ?” “ He Vrho wears these boots,” answered 
the Tehadkurrs, " is conveyed to any eountiy ^therein 
he wishes himself.” “ Now,” said the son ctf the Chan, 
“ go all of you that way, and ho Who first runs hither 
shall obtain the boots.” And toe Tehadkurrs ran tlie 
race accordingly. But the Chon’s son had concealed the 
boots in toe bosom of his companion, who at the same 
time had the cap upon his head. And tlie Tchad- 
kurrs sought the boots, but they found them not, and 
they went away.’ , 

We now come to another nurseiy hero, the &moaa 
Mr Thomas Thumb, as Mr Newbery might have 
called him, whom we likewise find to be a jietwsBiifi 
very ancient and most respectable descent. He is the 
2‘haumlm (that is, Little Thumb) of Scandinavian 
fiction, a regular du’arf or dwergar of toe mythdogy 
of toat country. And 'rhaumlin is the same with a 
jierson familiar in ballad and tale amongst ourselves 
under the various names of Tom of the Lin, Thomlin, 
'Tam Lone, &c. Tara Lcne is a ballad of fairy incident, 
which Scott has printed in his Border Minstrelsy, amd 
which is localised at Cairorhangh, in Selkirkshire, 
Thom of Lyn is spoken of as a popular air in the 
curious hook called the Complaynt of Scotland, printed 
in l.'>48 ; and in an early English play —The Longer l/tou 
Lirest lltc more Fool thou Art —a character sings, amongst 
other songs, the adventures of Tom a Lin in a humorous 
but somewhat less decorous strum. The Germans Lave 
their popular story, like ours, under fhe title of Duumer- 
ling; that is. Little Thumb, though witli n<5 adventures 
in common, exeex’t the misfortune of his being swallowed 
by a dun cow. Tlie Danes have a little ixiok called 
Svend Tomling, et Menneske Me eliurc end en Tommcl- 
finger, &c. (tl'iat is, Swain Tomling, a m.an no bigger 
than a thumb, who ivould be married to a woman three 
ells and a quarter long). This talc also contains ad¬ 
ventures not found in the English version. Our Tom 
Thumb was originally a ballad, of which we only find 
one passage quoted. It alludes to a trick of Tom’s, in 
ivhiclx he took 

Illack pots and glasses, which he hnng 
iqion a bright sunbeam. 

The other boys, to do the same. 

In pteccs broke them qu He; 

P'or which they were nu^ soundly whipt. 

At which he laughed outrigiit. 

Now. this incident figures hi the hagiography of the 
middle ages; it is found not only in tlie spurious 
Gospels, but also in the legend of St Culnmbanus, whe^ 
as we are told, performed a similar miracle, by hanging 
his garment on a sunbeam. 

In the superstitions of nations, there is, aa might be 
expected, much that is common. We have not room 
on the present occasion to enlarge upon tliis subject; 
but we cannot refrain from mentioning a curious, cir¬ 
cumstance which we liave recently learned with regard 
to it. In the article on toe parish of Sandstiog and 
Aithsting (Shetland X in the New Statistical Accost 
of Scotbnd, mention is made of the following among 
other superstitions:—‘When a person lias received a 
sprain, it is customary to apply to an individual prac¬ 
tised in casting the wresting thread. Tlfis D ft thread 
spun from blac]^ wool, on which are cast nine knots, and 
tied round a^prained leg or arm. During toe time the 
operator is putting toe toread#ouBd too afl&cted limb, 
he says, but m Ihch a tone of voice as not to be heard by 
toe byntanders, nor even by toe person operated upon— 
Hio lota mde, 

And the foal idade ; •''' 

, Jtoltehlod,:^ . 

And he rlfditeft :: 

Bci joint to johtt, 

'• Bffinetoljonei''" 

And smew to'SliiOWa''I.- 
Heal m toe Holy Qhottoiwisel* 
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This ktely oante, Uneough our huinble means, under the 
attention tiie celebrated grammarian, Jacob Grimm, 
who has cCttiseqn^Jtly been aide to explain an analogous 
Germnn idiarm of the tenth century. 

Serurat Of ouc ballads bare in like manner counter¬ 
parts on the continent Titer® i» one called in the 
Border Minstrelsy ‘ Lord Ronsilfl'my S$on,',(md relating 
the death of ayoutii by poisonjgivnntto him hj^bis ‘ true 
love’—for in oh! ballads ladies ore true loves in all 
circumstances—tVhicIt is repeated in a more childish 
form under the title of the •'Croodiin Doo,’ in which 
case the victim is a child poisoned by its step-mother j 
and this story appears in the German nursery as 
‘ Grandmother Addercook,’ beinupearly woni for word 
the same as our own ballad. 'iTie Danes liave a col¬ 
lection of ballads, colled the ‘Kaamife Viser,’ wliicli 
-.rfwittsiprinted in 1591, and there we find several of the 
dittica atill most popular in Scotland, as Lady Jane, 
Fair Annie, See.: in some cases, whole verses appe.ar to 
be literal translations of each other. Even the little 
prose recitals which are to be heat'd from every old 
woman by a cottage fireside in Scotland, are, it appears, 
but echoes of curly fabliaux, of which otlier versions 
are to be found amongst otlier northern nations. 

In the former article, w demurred to the supposi¬ 
tion that the civilised people of Central America had 
derived their architecture from the Egyptians, and this 
partly because there were real differences between the 
styles, and partly because it was not easy to see how 
the Americans, admitting them to have moved from 
Tartary or Thibet, could have directly taken sucli 
features of a»t fr^m aa people seated in Afri. a bior 
do the forms of architecture appear to us a sufficiently 
arbitrary thing to give any decided improhiibility to 
the idea of their Jiaving been conceived in separate 
portions of the human family without prompting. At 
the same time, it is incontestable that some ideas com- 
inoii to the Americans, and cci’tain nations of the 
elder continent, are of a nature with wliicli tiiis idea is 
irreconcilable. It requires a nice judgment to distin¬ 
guish between instances of ideas where community of 
origin is unavoidable, and where the resemblance is 
cxplioable on other grounds. ITnmboldt has pointed 
out some striking reseniblances between the Egyptian 
: ”d the American modes of reckoning time. Both 
iiiid a year of 365 days, divided into months, which left 
liVe days over. As every nation did not attain to such 
correctness, this is a little striking; yet, after all, it 
is the real number of entire d.ays in a year, or revolu¬ 
tion of the earth in' its orbit—a fact which any nation 
of sufficient intelligence might ascertain. Then there 
arc differences: the Egyptians had twelve months of 
thirty days each, the Mexicans eighteen montlis of 
twenty days: the Mexicans made up for the odd si.x 
iioura per annum by putting in thirteen days at tlie 
end of every fifty-two years (equivalent to our one day 
every four years); but the Egyptians not only did not 
intercalate, but took their kings bound at their acces¬ 
sion sot to sanction such a practice. Hence the seasons 
wart on changing for 1461 years, at the end of which 
time they commenced anew from the same point; 
and these 1461 years formed with them what was 
called the Sothic Period. Humboldt remarke, as a 
curious Coinoideiice, tliat the number of weeks or half 
lunations in fihe Mexican cycle of Hi years is 1461, 
being the same number as the years of the Sothic 
Teriod of the EgTOtians; but to us ,this appears as 
something unavoidable in the mere aritJtenetic of the 
two model, of reckoning. The chrontfiogy, then, we 
wouM IW; presents no evidence of nlltionM affinity. 
It is difi^r^ with the astronomy. The zodiac ofi 
the AmericajQB bears so striking a resemblance to that 
of /Uie TmtanP sod Hindoos, and that in matters so 
pan^ e^icloitfr— the signs of the tiger, hare, serpent, 
4^ Wtd; occurring in the same relative 
P5,*f®*'*-;that thrilt eommon origin cahoot he a matter 
or the s%htc8t doubt. But by far tlw most incouUst- 
a»le evidence of t oodhiilition between the nations of 




the two contments, is that found in their 
Even here some caution is necessary; for example, the 
appelhitioiis White SVater and Black Water are c5ra- 
mon in the British islands; in Scotland, there are 
streams so called in Berwickshire, besides the Avon 
Dim (that is, black river), an old name for tUo Forth; 
in Ireland, there is the Ban (that is, white river) in 
tlie north, and also the Black Water in the sbutli; and* 
so on. Kow, among the Africans, the Niger is called 
Uchimini-fu-fu (that is, white water), and tile Ghadda 
Ucliimhii-du-dn (that is, dark water). Here the resem- 
blance of the appellations is, we would say, merely the 
result of fimilar natural appearances. But philological 
inquirers reckon up a hundred and seventy words in 
the language, whieli, with some variations, pervades 
the whole of aboriginal America; thrcc-flfths of wliicli ’ 
words arj found in the languages of eastern Asia, and 
remaining two-fifths in the languages of Africa and 
'EwUpe. This subject has of late reeeii ed some curious 
and valuable illustration from a work by Mr Arthur 
James Johnes, which we cordially recommend to public 
notice.* Mr Johnes selects a few of the most fiiniili.ir 
ideas amongst mankind, and shows how many of the 
words for these ideas in the African, Asiatic, and i-hiro- 
pean languages, are like tlioso applied to the same 
objects in America. We find, for instance, the follow¬ 
ing words for/utfifir;—OSS, North American; ozha, 
Sclavonic ; otze, Dalmatian :—a woman —panuni, North 
American ; banen, Cornish; been, Welsh; pin (applied 
to .animals), Chinese:— night —nukon, Nortli American ; 
nux. Greek ; noc, I’olisli. Ske/t is in Greek liupnos : 
we have a hy-word for it in nap : the North American 
Indian has nipu. The pronouns in tlie M.andan tongue 
bear a striking resemblance to those of European and 
Asiatic languages. Take also the following resem¬ 
blances :— Hor, the god of day, Egyptian; Ilora, time, 
Greek; and Huaraxsi, sun and day, Guiaguans of South 
America. Tonih, tiro, North Africa; Tei'n, fire, Gaelic: 
Tchide, fire, Algonquin, North America. Dulhak, a daj, 
Middle Africa; Talkon, a day, extreme nortli-west of 
Nortli America. * 

Even where the synonymes of distant regicas appear 
very little, or not at all alike, they can sometimes ho 
connected by intermediate words from other languages, 
partaking of the ch-oracter of both, thus showing their 
common derivation. And similar connections are made 
put with regard to the grammatical structures of tiic 
various languages of the earth ; a point of discrepancy,iya, 
whicli still greater stress has hitherto been laid by those 
who have leant to the doctrine of a radical diversity 
and distinctness of origin for these languages.! 

It seems to bo clear, from all that has been brouglit 
forward, though it is hut a scantling of what might 
he, that, ■while mi^ of the things common to nations 
are so by virtue ortimilar faculties w'orking to similar 
purposes, and in similar circumstances, there are otl^ers 
which only could have come from a common source or 
origin, or been derived immediately the one from ■the 
other. It requiifes, howei'cr, some sagacity to distin¬ 
guish tile one class of things from the otlier. In the ; 
one class, it is true, all is general; in tlie other every¬ 
thing is arbitrary, in the one case we see the eonlnKm 
powers and dispositions of human nature cipatating 
uyon objects everywhere the same; in the Wher we 
see only peculiar products of particulaf mteds; such as 
may have been suggested by accidental circumstances, 
or elicited under tlie influence of specisi Aridities Or 
directions of character. But yet there is not wail^ 

* ‘ riillolopicift I’roofs of the Origlnsl Unity and decent Origin 
of tho llumi^n Itacc.’ By Arthar jamss Johnes, Esq. Samuel 
Clarke, London; 1843. ' 

t Ill a paiwr upon LmguiigeistteMoii appeared la tlio Journal, 
No. Si#, we assumed so umviliii that flioro or live sets of 

languages altogether dl^nj»iliii woi'ds and InlgrainmatloaLstruo 
tnre, and therefotuiatsUrmtiMt the nations reiirosentod by tho.se 


tuos 


[ while thoy had scaroolyauy 


languagein eoniB|^‘t-^r :iB&»«V bo<jk has induood as, in ^somo 
degrtw, tO'inoeity'tpi't^hiiisii.v 
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^idence to ahow how two diffecont minds, distant in 
time and In place, and which could have held no com* 
' mifliication with each other, will often hit upon the 
ume idea, even though it may bo of the character of a 
Qoaceit. For example, Wycherley, the Engiiah drama- 
tiet of the seventeenth century, says in his comedy of 
the Plain Dealer, ‘ 1 weigh the man, not his title: ’tis 
jiot the king’s stamp con roako the metal better or 
heavier. Your lord is a leaden shilling, which you 
bend every way, and debases tlie stamp be bears.’ 
Everybody will remember the passage in Burns,- 

* The rank is hut the guinea stamp, 

The man's the gowd for n' that.’ , 

* Is * 

It is most unlikely that Burns ever read Wycherley. 
Still, it is possible; and we therefore p.ass lrora_ this 
instance. Another: In Cupid’s Whirliyig, publislied 
in 1607, occurs tlii.s passage:—‘Man was made when 
Nature was but an apprentice, but woman when she 
was a skilful mistress of her art.’ We need scarcely 
adduce the parallel thougl\t of the same poet— 

* Her prentice h^nd ehn tried on man, 

And tiniD she made the lasses, O.' 

Certainly there is liardly the slightest possibility of 
Burns having ever seen or read Cupid’s Whirligig. The 
more probable solution of the problem is, that tlicsc 
Ideas belong to the class which we have spoken of as 
excogitations possible—things which arc within the 
range of human thought, and may therefore arise in 
two minds with like originality. What, we think, makes 
this view almost irresistible, is a third instance of paral¬ 
lelism in Burns, where tlic likeliliood of a borrowing is 
still less than in any of the above oeses, while it must 
be seen that the existence of a third instance of such 
an extraordinary kind is in itself tolerably good evi¬ 
dence. The Scottish bard, it will bo remembered, 
burlesqued his provincial publisher Wilson, by an epi¬ 
taph entitled, Wee Johng: 

* Whoe'er thou art, O reader know 

'J'hat Death has iiiiii dered .)dimy; 

‘ And here his bod>'lies fu'low— 

^ For aaiil, he ne’er hmi ony!’ 

Rj a tare old work, Nuga: Venales, sive Thesaurus ri- 
detudi et joaiudi, &c., bearing date IffiS, but no place or 
publlsbei’s name, is a Littin epigram turning upon 
SEUCtly the same jest: 

Oh Deus omniiiotens, vltuH miserere .Toannls, . 

Quem mors prsvenlens non slnit esse Imvem: 

Corpus iTi ItallA eat, habot intestliia llrabantua, * 

Ast dhlmam nemo: Cur? quia non habuit. 

Witt such instances before our eyes, we cannot but 
greatest reason for caution in saying what is 
sccidetitM resemMance, and what the result of coiumu- 

&ioAtioo. 


WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

, BT MBS 8. C. UADI., 

PART II. 

Mbs Joseph Smith was by no means celebrated .for 
early rising; and on the morning after the incidents 
whidi we have related, she did not descend to the 
breakfast table till her husband had half finished llis 
breakfast 

•You had better ring, my dear* he said, ‘ and have 
some fresh tea made.’ 

, know I never take tea. Now, when did you 

few® SM ^ take tea ? You aaee so very forptful; you 
kaow I always take chocolate.’ i 

*So, mtich tte better, my love,* replied the good* 
tempered husband, ‘for then my tefaig oW&lo hurry 
iato town vrtffi^ incMiveniencc you.’ 

■* ft ^ f^jTfla^Tecablc to breakfalt al<m^’ she ilittt- 

he said quiettr, ■ Mwr 
wifte hw brigSit round eyes, MfSoiith 
KSoved up tte steoke bravely. ‘No houstt^d ^ks 


ever governed well where the mistress lies in bed till 
noon.” The poor man was feerftil he had gone too far, 
said too much, hurt her feelings; and as he really loved 
tlie pretty fool, who seemed to lack the instinctive know¬ 
ledge of caring for her own happiness, he paused, and 
added, ‘Surely, my love, illness oanndtbeyour excuse, 
for in all my life I never saw you look better than you 
do at tins mumeni’ 

‘ Look better r repeated the little lady—‘look better I 
So much for man’s consistency of opinion. Why, look 
at this dress: you always said this dress dlsfl^red me— 
that you hated it—that was the reason why I put it on 
this morning; and novr you say I am looking well.’ 

‘ A proof you lool^cll in everything, my dear,’ said 
Mr Smith, tapping hw second egg. 

‘ You are breaking that egg at the wrong end, Mr 
Smith,’ recommenced the provoking wife; ‘it is TfTSfiir’^i*?. ^ 
you cannot remember that the round end is the end to 
break im egg. Well, it is strange; you know how these 
little things annoy me, j'et you persist in doing them.’ 

Mr Smith suppressed an expression which rose to his 
lips, as lie had done many things, for peace’ sake; but 
he also contiuned breaking tlie egg at tlie sharp end, 
and having c.atcn it, rang the bell. ‘ Do not forget to 
stop the omnibus,’ he said to the servant. 

‘ The ’buss you go by, sir, to tlic city has been gone 
an hour; I told you the time, sir, while you were read¬ 
ing,’ replied the servant. 

Mr Sniitli was provoked, perhaps, with liimsolf, but 
be looked first at the servant and then at his wile, who 
was breaking lier toast into very sniail particles, and 
throwing it at the littlo spaniel.* ‘ lYcH,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ that was not niy fault. I’m sure. I had iiotiiing to do 
with your delay !’ 

‘ I did not say yon had, Mrs Smith,’ he answered. 

* No, blit you looked—yon locikcd, sir!’ Tlien, with a 
perfect eliange of voice, she whined out,‘God help us 
pcKU’ women! We little know what we may live to 
endure!’ 

‘Stuff!’ murmured the provoked gentleman, drawing 
on Ids gloves, and marching out of tiio room. 

Mrs Smith poised lier spoon over her enp of choco¬ 
late. ‘ He will liardlv go,’ she tliought, ‘ without sa^ung 
good-by; lie never (lid that yet.’ She listened, and 
certainly tlie hall door did not either oxien or shut. His 
step paused—it returned—a smile of petty triumph agi¬ 
tated lier lips. No, he went up stairs. The smile, how¬ 
ever, increased, for she knew he would look in as he 
came down. He did look in. 

‘ Can I do anything in the city for you?’ 

Mrs Smith sipped her chocolate, as if uncontcious of 
her husband's presence or his words. 

‘ Elizabeth, do you want anything from the city?’ 

‘ If I did, you would forget to bring it.’ 

‘ Well, xKirhaps so. I sliall be home to dinner at five.’ 

‘I wish—though I suppose it is little use my wish¬ 
ing—but I do wish that you would somettnes dine at 
the club. Now, last night, if you had invited those men 
to dine with you at the club, you would have enjoyed 
yourself more, .and I should not have felt the poor 
castaway I did.’ Mrs Smith intended this as a bit of 
touching eloquence, but she had undermined her own 
influence by a system of annoyance which some women 
fancy augments, when it really destroys, tteir power. 

‘ Are you in earnest?’ inqmred Mr Smith, advancing 
into the room, and looking steadily At Lis wife-—‘arp 
you in earnest 6i saying that yoii Wtohl would dine 
at tlie club?^ 

‘ Why, yes; yot would get better dinners there; and 
you are hard to please in that wa^;’ and she looked 
“down at her chocolate with a pretfy ntticliiig tstpretebn 
of countenance. 

‘ Very well, Elizabett;’ te *1 wfll dihe there 

to-day. It is at your rteuest; my memoiy wlll'||| clear 
eqdugh to remember (tee; * and withdui teoiRte pird he 
left itte teifiie, and Ids lady to the exercise hei^lempei 
and hmuteatioi). Whte WzabettSndtt tM thinlpng 
her amaU ttbtights, and arrangdiig her siUtdi ways, Mteie- 
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line Man»fl<MwM8eatedby her hvwband’ssides liisface voice were at sad variance; ‘and l’confess that I ha^^ 
#as tunied ftom her, so as to concoal what he did not suffered mucli in consequence; but I knew, day by day, 


wish her to observe. 


that you were well; I knew you wore ainused. if I 


• What you say, Madeline,’ he answered at Inst to did not always see you, I heard your voice or your step; 
much that she had spoken —‘ what you say is true; I and if you did not come, J could still expect you; but 
grant you that; but it is impossible. If I were to change I cannot leave you. I have never been officious—never 
niy style of living, it would be talked of at the clubs, craved fbr attention, highly as I valued it—^never, never 
wiiore things small, as well as things great, are can- disturbed your arrangements, or pushed wself int^ 
vassed, the one with as much eagerness as the other, secrets which it would have given you pain to have re-r 
My credit would be shaken.’ vealed. Oh, Mansfield! let what will happen, do not 

‘It is shaken already, Mansfield,’ she interrupted, thrust une from you.’ The idea of parting fronj hep 
‘ Now do not shrink from or shudder at it; I know it is husband overcame every other feeling; and her deep 
shaken. If it were not, do you think I should have and earne.st love, which Mansfield felt he was overy- 
heardit? But shrinking will not re-establish it, nor way unwbrthy of, recalicsi much of his past afi’ectdon. 


will bravado; difficulties must be encountered, to be 
! overcome. I am sure,’ she added with admirable tact, 
^irf^raTe heard you say so many times—be they as had 
j as they can be, they must be met ?’ 

[ ‘You are going out of your usual tra<;k,’said her 


He left her with the .assurance of atteiuling to her 
wishes, of steadily investigating his aHairs, of looking 
all diffledlties in the face boldly and at once, and, above 
promising never to hint even at the idea of their 
Wpwration again. All this, and more, he promised, and 


husband in a severe voice, and evidently anxious to all ibis lie intended .at the moment to perform; but 


escape from her and from himself. 

‘ I am doing,’ she replied, ‘ as I have ever done; I am 


when his cab drove from the door, Madeline felt the oak 
upon which she leaned changigg into a reed; for all her 


following in yours. 1 have shared your heart, Mans- love could not blind her to the fact of Mansfield’s vacil- 


fleld, and your prosperity; and if adversity-’ 

‘Why,’ ho interrupted—‘why say if adversity? 
Madeline, you are a very raven this morning. Who 


lation. It was well that she had the truest Comforter 
to re.sort to. She knew that a married woman ought 
to leave no friend, in the highest acceptation of the 


dated to speak of adversity? It cannot come. Tonr word—no one to whom she can oiien her heart fully 


marriage settlement would protect 3 'ou and onv child. 
Adversity!—like all women, you speak as if a temporaiy 
inconvenience were decided ruin. Who ha.s dared to 
bandy my name in this manner?’ He rose from his 
chair, and swzing; his* hat, would have left the room, 
had not his wife prevented him. 

‘You will not hear me, Mansfield, will not confide in 
me; but although you do not know me, you believe in 


and (uitircly—exc(>pt her husband. Her mother was 
dead, a.nd her only near relative—a warm-hearted old 
bachelor uncle—Uncle Oliver—had all the confidence 
she deemed it right to give to an,y; but she iiad no 
thought of comphaining of her husband to any humau 
being. 

Before the sound of Mr Mansfield’s wheels had died 
on his wife's ears, her faith in, his iiromis<‘s was gone. 


me. You know I would not breathe, much less tell an j It was in vain she reculkal them; and the experience 
untruth. I will not detain you ; only this, whatever i of the days and weeks that followed, only proved the 


may occur, there is my settlement to prop your credit. 
1 can live and rejoice in povertj-, but 1 could not hoar 
your tarnished name. Do not hc.sitate to consider mine., 
in every sense of the word, yourn. If you would only 
allow me, there arc a thousand things 1 could retrench 


total want of firmness of purpose in him she loved 
Instead of retrenching, he seemed to rush more wildly 
than over he had done before through the whirl of the 
world; and her inquiries wifi-e avoided with a Vild hurst 
of gaiety, or some hitter words, which were only replied 
to by unseen tears. Slie frequently blamed herself for not 
Mr Mansfield looked at her steadily, and then said, more firmly withstanding what she considered wrong; 
tYonld you consent to relinquish this house ?’ hut her position was one of extreme difflenlty. If she 

, ‘ Most willingly—hon.sc, carriage, all—go to a sub- were sure of her hnshanU’s affection, she would have 
urban cottage at once. There would be nothing str.angc .been better able to stem the destruction, whose course 
in Aat. I have been ill, and need change, and pure air, she watched os the devoted villagers watch the str<^gj^ 
and quiet. Indeed that would be no sacrifice,’ was her of hUa that must overwhelm them in thtend. Some- 
reply in a cheerful voice. times his mad gaiety would flash like a meteor through 

‘ Would you take our boy and go abroad,’ he per- the house; at others he w.as so moody, so reserved, so 
sisted, ‘ for two or three years ?’ evidently in a state of mental and bodily suffering, tliat 

Madeline’s colour came and went rapidly. ‘Without all she could do was to attend to and console him; and 
you ?’ she faltered. this ho would not always permit. She was ivatehing 

‘ Certainly—there would lie nothing strange in j/our for him one night—longing for, yet dreading the knock 
going abro^; the boy would improve rapidly in 'an- that would announce his arrival—when the servant 


guagea; and you would (if the crisis came which you brought her a letter, a few hurried lines, saying he was 


consider so inevitable) avoid much pain, 


suddenlj’ called by business to Antwerp, but slie should 


Mansfield!’ exclaimed Madeline, panting in her hear from him ii\ a few days. A line at the bottom of 


Utterance, ‘ why will you speak thus, as if toe could 
have a divided interest ? I could not. I do not want to 
avoid pain. Even if 1 loved you not, the sacred bond 
that binds ns would prevent it. Anything but that, 
Mansfield;’ and she added, while a faint smile struggled 
cm her lips, ‘ I am sure yon did not mean it.’ 

‘ We have met so seldom of late,’*he answered, ‘ that 


the scrawl implored Heaven to blcs.s iier and her child. 
The next day passed. She told her servant she would 
not be at home to any one. She plight have spped 
the command, for no one called; it was a damp, Wisty, 
cMUing d.ay; the fog entered the drawing-room, and 
spread its hazy curtain over the loolTmg-glasses, and 
mirrors, and windows, and crept about the marble 


I should not think you could feel it sogmuch.’ He did tables and bronzes, making them feel clammy Jo the 
noe venture to look at hie wife after thes9 cold words; touch. 

xe X. • _ » - .« J A «« • 1__1_J-.!.!._a js « _q 


if_lie bail, his heart, always movable, ftip.st have turned The following day was bright, and full of siinshS^: y 
withToire and sympathy towards the struggling agony she ordered her carriage, and drofo into theJPark. She 
Which she songht to repress. And it was agony only* was seeking refuge froni heraqlf. She bowed eagerly 
she sought to oreroome. No desire to return pain for to all she knew, and hw j^iitatibns were always re- 
Pain Itwnf her generout he.art; nor she occa- spectfully and warmly niltiJimid} bfit she thought people 
alon, to> great sowow, to resort to the talismanic seemed astonished'there. slie could 

Iwd so otten taiight hcri on less tij'iug not tell, but she ptm^ the dieck tmd said ‘Home.’ 
ecc^O^ito, Jler unde was in th^ di^hwtog'^em; she saw his face 

‘ We hayp Mld^^ she said, and the at the wiiMoWV khe Jiad looked expecting to see 

WOpiieiwe of pn'd the tremlding cf her lietboy} buf eefwe on the stiRrs,The oldgen- 

SILM. L. Jli I I ' I '' " I '' I t . , t ■ • ' . . I '■« _ _ — 


xpccting to see 
rs.The old gen- 
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cmaa met "her—nay more, he kissed her, and led her 
the library. There vas something so melaneholy 


laws as he had done s indeed Mr Oliver was so in¬ 
censed at Mansfleld, that he seemed to retain only 


ia%is eyes as he gazed on her, that she felt suffocated; irtiat told most against him. And what was there that 


and unclasping her cloak, and throwing back her bon¬ 
net, she said, as calmly ns she could—‘ You have some- 


did not tell against him ? That a foreigner, whose code 
of mortds falls far short of our English standard, and 


thing more, <iear uncle, than mere town-talk to tell me ] whose profession extracts the blush from the purest 


to-day. Is Mansfield ill?’ 


cheek that braves the glare of foot-lights ond men’s 


‘The rascal r exclaimed Uncle Oliver—'the most eyes—that such a one should liave admired the gay, the 


desperate rascal!’ 


witty, the handsome Mansfield, was Uftwonder. 


I ‘You are sure he is not ill?’ she persisted, greatly no position to sacrifice, no scruple to overcome; but 
I relieved, and for a moment losing sight of the injurious that he should have been so infatuated, was past ail 
I epithet in her deep anxiety for him flie loved. understanding. The next morning, although he was 


‘ lU 1—not he—such rascals are never ill.’ rather before than after his appointment, Mrs Mansfield 

‘ Thank Godl’ slje tgaculafed; and covorin|; her face had been in consultation for some hours with her hus- 
with her hands, sobbed bitterly for a few ■moments. band’s ‘ man of business.’ When she rose to meet her 
‘ i wish,’ thought Uncle Oliver, as lie paced up and uncle, he was slfockod at tlie change which a few hours 
down the room—‘ I wish I knew exactly what I ought Iiad wrought: hut she was perfectly calm, and tllMsSy' 
to say, and what I ought to do. Witli any other woman, purpose that filled her mind imparted a more than usual 
the dilficulty would be how to keep her down; but with dignity to her manner. She left the room to procure 
her, it will be how to get her up.’ some pajiers, and the lawyer, addressing her unefe, said, 

‘Don’t cry, Madeline; don’t cry,’ he said at last; ‘I ‘Jlcr going out, sir, is a relief to me. I never uiidor- 
am sure the involvements are greatly exaggerated; and, stood what woman could do before. She gives \ip the 
after all, there is not so much to rc^et, for lie was never whole of her own property—the whole, sir, without rc- 
at home; so cheer up, my dear niece. I should be as serve, to free her husband ; and this, mind you, aacen- 
happy as a prince,’ he muttered to himself; ‘ quite, if ditimalh/. She is devoted, heart and soul, to .save his 


she would only call him a rnse.al.’ 

‘ Whatever there is to tell,’ she said, ‘ tell me now; I 
can bear it. I would not seek any whom we know, 
lest I should hear ill of liim. 1 dreaded lest some one 
should come and toll me evil; but 1 do not mind you— 
I never minded you, Uncle Oliver.’ 


credit—never thinks of the privations, or the loss of 
position, or the confined means, which they must submit 
to for some ye.ars.’ 

‘ Nor of her child ?’ questioned the old gentleman. 

‘I spoke of him,’ was the reply, ‘and she said the 
proudest event of her life was being able to save his 


The old man looked sadly perplexed; he did not father’s name from reproach.’ • , •• 

know how to say what he felt he must communicate. ‘ Her head is not cool I’ exclaimed her uncle. ‘ No 
He began by talking of Mr Mansfield’s enibarrassment.s, woman’s head can be coo! whose life has been one entire 


He began by talking of Mr Mansfield’s enibarrassment.s, 
and follies, and extravagances. All these, Madeline as¬ 
sured him, he might spate liirnself to mention: she 
knew all. Yes,she believed every one; and slic thought 
she saw a clear and direct way to avert the disgrace, 
tliough not the ruin. Her relative looked astonislied. 
’ Then yqu know,’ he inqujred, ‘ the cause of his jour¬ 
ney ; do you not ?’ 

‘Business, uncle, I suppose; business,’ was her an- 

•wcf. 

‘ Most villnSoxis business,’ he said. ‘ Hav'C you never 


sacrifice to an ungrateful rascal, working up her maxim 
of “ bear and forteur” until it brings—-’ 

‘Peace in liie end, lielieve me,’ added Madeline, who 
had returned uniierceived by her uncle. ‘ Believe me, 
whatever I suli'er. 1 shall be greatly rewarded—rewarded 
as women deserve to be, when they do their duty.’ 

‘Duty 1’ repeated Uncle Oliver—‘duty! Stuff! A 
scoundrel, to desert^-’ 


* ‘Uncle, uncle,’ interposed Madeline; ‘this house is 

‘Most viUnBous business,’ he said. ‘Have you never his—I.nii) his wife; and before me no one—^noteven you, 
had a Suspicion that he loved you less than fontierly?— who are my nearest and dearest kinsman—not even »/r;a 
have you had no reason to believe why ?’ —shall utter one disrespectful word of my husband.*'. 

Marine grow deadly pale. ‘It cannot be, uncle,.’ Tlie lawyer thought it bettor to withdraw, promising 


Mm ftpm her husband, signed by his name, intreating under the influence of her gentle words. She could not^ 
Win to go at once to ‘ poor Madeline,’ ami cursing his indeed, trust herself to name her husband’s name; but 
cvQ JostinT. It left no doubt as to who w.is tlio com- she siioke of what a happy tiling it was that she could 
paifimi'bf Ms flight; no doubt as toJiis having violated do so much; and she intreatod her uncle to bear with 
the Iswr^t# God aud man. Madmine foMed up the her if he loved her, and to Mieve that she should yet 
letter li^pberiitdy, but, in the act of returning it to her be very happy—and here tears denied the assertion of 
uncle, fell on the floor. There was neither scream her lips—and she would have said a great deal more 
nor.tear^ idto-fell as one struck off, the life-roll into perhaps, avoiding, yet returning to the subject of her 
eternity. Wh«t she recovered her reason, she asked if sorrow, but she heard Mrs Joseph Smith’s voice upon 
Mr Oliver were in the house. He was soon by her side; the stairs, and hastily retired into another room, 
but; conttwy to bis expectations, contrary to his hopes, Mrs Smith hoiied her cousin would see her. How 
deep and bitter « were Mrs Mansfield’s feelings, no sorry she was ; every one said how it would be from the 
word of censure towards her husband escaped her lips, first, with her yielding quiet way, suffering herself 
‘lam not able to think yet,’ she said; ‘I can oifly to be tromided on, grui^'ing herself every Tittle indul- i 
fetl; but to-morrow I shefl. be better. Come to me genoe, while for gloves and illowers alone Mr Mwisfleld 


1 fed; but to-morrow I shqji. be better. Come to me genoe, while for gloves and illowers alone Mr Mwisfleld 
to-morrow at two, and pray for me, dear uncle; I need squandered in one* day upon ‘ the ereature* eight-^nnd- 
t^jpfeycraof all the good and gracious creatures in the thirty ponn^js. *She would take care not to be such a 
Wtwd,’ The poor old gentleman bmahed many tears patient fool ; and so ran On the Uttle lady, repeating 

leastmft she bad heard of; the on dfts of the 
to tboM wHo could give him infonnatimi *38 to the real town, concerning what, ftesh as it was at ite moinont, 
stsde, of Mansfield’s affairs. He found tiiey were by would never extend to a nine days* iM^r. Now, 
oo gliy %Jl|gto, bad' a state as he bad heard at first; Uncle Oliver eouM find fault with Mansfield 


Man had possessed the nroral himself, and toy more toan I^zy had vdildhrBftfo *%« 

oourage; % mveitigate them stetuiily, tome outlay at but he would suflfer no one else to do so. He that 
jhp present, ana retrCTchmwttbr the Mute, would i# the town talked of Madeline'a for&araftcc, tSuKould 
lliilf them reiMd.. it was .in vain hee toUfht* netar have to oppotountty of talking of that 

^■■p<»veij.. wni^ spell could have deprived *Mai^ toewas more ineiiOod, if'‘ the town^ s^ 
lllHfeiF Wa him to outrogM# Hte ihe pM'acmah <&j»tt tlto My. He md h« a tong 
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Iwtorei toUl h«r she had cast God’s goodness from her; 
and ended by offering to see her home, ‘ where she 
•would,’ Tie added, ^ do well to remain more constantly, 
except when escorted thence by her husband.’ Indeed it 
was painful to see how the easy quiet nature of Mr Smith, 
disturbed out of its usual course by the perpetual an¬ 
noyances of a silly wife, sought the comfortable refuge 
of his gilded club, soaking away existence, and becoming 
more and more attached to the creature-comforts, ns op¬ 
posed to the intellectual—of which clubs are the nur¬ 
series. He became perhaps, on the whole, as little indiiied 
to bear as she to forbear j in all domestic matters, instead 
of drawing together, runn ing full tilt against each other; 
sometimes with only straws, it is true, but still opposed. 
Mrs Smith was ever whining about her husband’s con¬ 
tinual absence from home; and when lie did come, he 
wiMiw^han once expressed his displeasure, of course at 
the wrong time, at Mr Orepoint’s being installed ‘ ns the 
fHcnd of the family.’ The world began to talk—the 
ladies, of course, finding fault with the woman, and the 
gentlemen laughing at both. In this war, begun of 
nothing, the happiness of liolh was wrecked. 

After a few weeks had passed. Uncle Oliver received 
an unexpected letter from Mrs Mansfield. She expressed 
much gratitude to him for the afTectionate tenderness he 
evinced towards her, and continued, ‘ Finding that my 
husband will not return to England, yet that we must 
together sign various papers, so as to realise a suffieient 
sura of money to discliarge all that is necessary, I have 
determined to go at once to Faris, where I find lie is, 
and let the lawyers meet irs (perhaps I should write me) 
there. Is it tiot ujjacCfinntably strange, my deal uncle, 
tliat he should persist in refusing to “ rob ” me, as he calls 
it, when in reality the only jewel I prized—himself— 
is gone? Independent of all business-motives, I feel 
it is my duty to endeavour to win him back. I can¬ 
not hope tliat the love which deserted me, when I was 
■stiii wliat he once admired, will return ; but I know 
that my devotion and desire to make liim happy may 
withdraw him from what, sooner or later, must bring 
its punishment In this great trial I liave some con¬ 
solation. I cannot call to mind having ever driven 
him from homo by any disturbing or fretful conduct; 
niy exceeding love for him made my enjoyment so 
l erfect, that whatever cause I might h.avo for dis- 
jntaat, vanished at the bare echo of Iiis voice. But 
although I cannot accuse myself of a word that made 
him frown, I remember how much he must have 
lacked amusement from ono whose love, so deep, was 
silent; and whose anxious thoughtful character, united 
to ddicate health, rendered her an uiianuising com- 
{lanion for one so sought after, so admired, so brilliant 
as Mansfield. Men have greater temptations than ever, 
of late years, to lure them from their homes. Those 
gorisli clubs! where everything is done to render a man 
wrfectly and entirely independent of his own hoi..ie! 
People httle consider how a separation in amusements 
leads to a separation of interests. I tried to enter into 
his, and, strange as it will sound to you, tliough 1 
am now deserted, I feel assured my duties have been 
BO falfllled, he cannot fail to remember, at one time or 
other, tliat there is one sworn bis unchanging friend, 
whose lip newr spoke reproach—whose heart never 
beat bat with love for him. I fear you wiU hardly uh- 
^retand riw when I say that in this is my consolation— 
in this, frnsaken as I am now, shall I mnmpii in the 
end. Yes, nay dear uncle, if women lfe,v% patience to 
endurei they may ^ but they must jpnquer. Do not 
mistake moA-I mean 4 ^ emquer the achievement of no 
command, the exercise of no authority i but I do mean^ 
that It will he their exceeding glory to win l^cfc the 
.'wanderer—to him return—^to save him for time, 

God’s bieisihg, fiir etOTnity. Tliis is a 
triumph in which angels 
^ wyahe. 1 do not My* I^shali ahhievo this noic 
^nilaitffidd--->he Ua^ ill tW tdilsi botfwhen pas- 
«Bd aaaaoa and ailhiMMi return, he will 
return wito titaiu, - Bo nut think I do not frM what alf 


women must, under such cirotimstances; nor do not 
give me more merit than I deserve. I love him—Jliat 
of itself is sufficient to keep me in the path of duty; 
but even if I did not, 1 would, I hope, do from principle 
what I now do from aJfection. It li only tlien I should 
deserve praise. Poor Mansfield! bewul have that to 
contenif witli hereafter that will bitterly try his tem- 
per*and character—the falling away of summer friendif 
which, like summer flies, vanish at the first chill of 
winter—the loneliness and self-reproach—the restricted 
means-*-thc impossibility of indnigenco in tastes and 
refinements which habit has rendered necessary-—the 
coldness of the few whom he respects. Tiiese foriri his 
future—a future that v^Tild drive him to utter despair, 
or more degraded sin, unless some haveu opened to 
receive Ipin.’ 

Tlicro was much more, but tliis was chief. She was 
^teady gone when Uncle Oliver received the letter— 
gme with her child, his maid, and the faithful I.«\vis. 

‘ Have yon heard the news ?’ exclaimed Mrs Joseph 
Smith as a lady of her acquaintance entered the draw¬ 
ing-room, and discovered MrOrepoint holding a skein 
of worsted which she was winding for her ‘ crochet.’ 

‘ I am really quite half broken-hearted and half ashamed 
that one so nearly related to me should be so tried, and 
so lost, because there never was anything so foolish. 
Madeline Mansfield has given up the whole of her mar¬ 
riage sctilenicnt to clear away all the debts and things 
that tormented her gocxl-for-nothing husband. So 
nuicli; blit that is not all. He would not come back to 
sign the papers which were necessary, and so ahe is 
fiuietly gone to find him. Now, did you ever ih all 
your life hear of such a thing?—putting in pMctke 
wliat we read of in old books—only meant to be 
not done, you know, dear.’ 

‘ Most true,’ said Mr Drepoint, while workiilg; "wifli 
marvellous industry at the knot in the lamb’s-wwh^ ; 

‘ I wanted to ask j'On,’ resumed the visitor, * if 
will be an auction at the poor Mansfields’ ?’ 

‘ I don’t know; but if tljgre should be, aad I could 
get Smith, by some mh-aele, into a good humour, I 
should like that harp—it is such a love! ’ 

‘ I shall certainly go mid see the things, whether I buy 
or not,’ half-yawned Mr Orepoiiit. ‘ I always doubted 
the console-tables being real mosaic; and I must ascer¬ 
tain, as I have a t>et at the club about them.’ 

• ‘ Everything in the house was real,’ said Mrs Sraitlu 
hridyng a little-—for she fimeied the observation a sla^Wf 
the family—* I assure you everything in Me house was 
real.’ 

‘ Except the happiness,’ sneered the man about town— 
‘ except the happiness,’ 


‘WANDEIilNGS OF A JOUEhTilYMAN 
TAILOR.’ 

The operative tradesmen of Germany—tailors, shoe-* 
makers, printers, watchmaker!!, and so fortli—inw a 
wandering race of mortals. As soon as a workuwp htp 
finished his apprenticeship, he goes upon_ hia MvMi, 
walks on foot from town to town, getting a jdb-hMefimdi 
a job there, mid, if penniless, sometimes r«s^lng Md 
from trades’ guilds to help him onhiswiay; amatoMer 
times begging, cap in hniid, from paaseffigers. V?lie!a 
he has spent a number of years abvoadp aad sedn the 
mode of working in many diffbrent towns, he rdittms, 
marries, and settles down as a quiet, home^itaying 
dtken. We have often seen weto of tils sfS(pwnt 
order in Gorrflany toiling aJot^ HIM reads on fooV with 
a knapsack on their back, a gttM; tn one hand, and a 
pipe in the otlier. We hMkve begging^ is strictly 
forbidden, ncverthq{les8 tmitty a 'oap hw.]:^n held out 
to us iihpioriogly, onji even with a HertinaiffiiSrwhkjb 
no denial could. eivU;^ One of these wandering 

Journey aien, natoed ^oltsaua, a tmlor, two yoars ago 
published aa agbofrM of hiastTavels. wldehoccited con- 
sifi^bto tutM^ in GM»Biiy,-and has been translated 
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William Howitt, within the last month or two, and but all discoiafbrts came to an end when he arrlTed In 
iMT^ few the benefit of the English public.* Pera, the Erwikish suburb of Con 8 tantin<ij)le. ‘ Hew,’ 

VHis singular production is somewhat less amusing said he, ‘ 1 had the good fbrtune to obtain emidojunent 
than We had expected, for the author says comparatively from thelsidies’ tailor, M. RoUe, and I sat steadily for 
little about lus own adventures, ot means of getting em- three quarters of a year, and work^ hard. My manara: 
ployment, confining himself chiefly to a narration of of life was wholly l^aukish. To breakfast and supper 


where he went, with accounts of the places h# visited. I had my own table 5 for dinner, I frequented a Erankish 
«.Yettbe bsok is curious, as describing ihe actual rainbles eating-house. At set of sun lie workshop was closed, 
of an operative through various countries in Europe, and then I returned to my quarters, which I had taken 
Asia, and Africa, everywhere depending for the gratifl- in company with others of my oomra^s, and there 
cation of his passion for travel solely on his needle. As supped. In summer, supper consisted of figs, mdons, 
the translator observes, it is the history of a man who and grapes j in winter, of tea, coffee, ham, and bacon, 

‘ literally sews his way from continent to continent.’ which last article the Maltese export in quantities to 
To whatever country or cUpital he goes,'he finds different countries. After supper we generally remain^ 
masters of his own nation and trade established. He sitting, and smoked our tsehibewk, and conversed. In 
works witli them, saves money enougli to carry him on winter, we worked again some hours by lamp-light. Of 
to a new country, and there finds in his younj^ country- course I did not omit on Sundays, and sometinicv^Nita^,: 
men fellow-pilgrims of the staff .and knapsack, ready on Mondays, to go about and observe the life and man- 
to boar him company on new excursions. Our hero ners of this great city, avith its million of men of the 


commences his narrative as follows:— 

‘ It was in the year 1824, that, after the early death 
Of my parents, I quitted my native place, 'Werdohl, in 


most various nations and characters.’ His account of 
Constantinople, and the manners of its inhabitants, is 
ample, extending to about forty pages of his book, but 


Germany, and set out upon it in ,luly 1825, in com- and become rich: but no, he had an ardent craving to 
pany with three other hand-workers, one of whom was visit Egypt and the Holy Land, and set off on a voyage 
out of Saxony.’ They proceed through the countries to tiio East accordingly. 


on the Rhine to Berlin, after wliieli ttiey go hy Pome¬ 
rania into Pol.'ind. Here they experience diflicultiesfor 
want of proper passports, and tlieir money runs so short, 


Arrived in Egypt, our hero remained thirteen weeks 
in Cairo, but was not successful in picking up employ¬ 
ment. Most of his time was spent in visiting the pyra- 


that one sold a shirt, the second a coat, .and a third a niids and other objects of curiosity. ‘ I o£*en visited tlie 

Wkavw Vvorvl-a nrvfl nn A 4- 1 .. nl* <-.4 t>.. __1., If.. 


pair of boots and pantaloons. At Cracow the author is slave-market in Cairo. lihiek and brown people lie 
Struck with ague, which confine.s iiim to tlie hospital separated into lots, .and are oftLred for sale by the con- 
n fortnight. Quit of this affliction, he obtains work for diictar.s. Tlie brown arc from Abyssinia, and have a 


a few days, and earns a little money, with tlie view- of tolerably liandsonie European cast of countenance, but 
proceeding to Vienna: hut the iioiice turn liim liack with a black wooll}- hair. The black from Darfm-, from 
into Prussia, and, beaten about from point to isiint, he is Sennaar, and Upper Egypt, are more ugly, have thick 


compelled to part with his knapsack to pay 


which he. had incurred for lod; 


lips, flat noses, through whicli they stick a bit of wood, 


Lightened of his so that the orifice may remain open for the ornament of 


Werdohl.’ A feeling of shame nov overwhelms hims round the loins, which they use at night ns a blanket, 
he takes courage, and sets forth on a fresh cniise. If a Frank come into the market, they press eagerly 
To give anything like an idea of his zig-zag tra- forw ard, nod, call out wdth a soft voice, ‘ Talc henne! ’ 
vursings, and also of his loiterings in diflerent parts nnJ would fain be bought hy him. In Egypt, the 
>a*i f i iE l p rmany, for a number of years, is out of the ones- Franks are allowed to purchase some of them, but not 
tioD. It is sijjBloiont to say that at Erfurt he got employ- in Constantinople. A female slave costs from five to 
ment, saved some money, and was able to refit himself eight hundred piastres—from six ten pounds Eng- 
VriUJi dothce and knapsack. Having passed through l>sk; tlic young are something dearer. In Alexandria 
Bkviuria, the Tyrol, and Austria Proper, staying and they arc higher, and still higher in Constaniinqile. No 
working a short time in Vienna, off he set for Lower wliite slaves are to be seen in Cairo, but ones in 


Hun^a^, sailed down the Dan^e, and halted at great numbers.’ 

PancwWa, where he worked for eiglS months, and then In .lune 1838, llolthaus quitted Cairo by a vessel 
went on a journey through Wallachia. At Bueliarest down the Nile, and after a stay of ten days at Hainietta, 
he remdned ten months. We next find liiin travelling contracted with the captain of a merchant vesstJ to 
to Warsaw, in Poland, and after that to the baths of carry him to Beyrout, in Syria, for Uie sum of twenty 
TSplitz and Carlsbad. At the entrance to the latter piastres, or three shillings and sixpence. The voyage 
place, the inscription struck his eye—‘ He who is found to Beyrout was undertaken with the hope of procuring 


— * -- - - - -- — ^ -- - ^ - --- ST kBVSSS A 

After a short i\Jay, with a glad heart he seized oifoe perceived on die strand, and found him in a large haan. 
more the old wander-staff, and went off.towards Iim- where only foreigners lodged. Ourebuntryman assisted 
spr^; journeyed awhile through the Pyrok where little «« to hire a room ki the haan—and a most wretched one 
woriiw to be had; proceeded ggain by Hungaiy and the was—which \je got for twenty partis daily. It was 
Psunbe; and hearing that something might be done at neither draifn nor paved; window holgs it w, but no 
' Cmitantirople, liis plan was made up to visit that dis- window's; and^it was thOrouglJy Wad:, and perfectly 
|iU|iM^plta. • Wive with fleas, rats, and inicer There was neither seat 

^ pie Toj^ do\TO the Danube, and across the Black'' fiOr taWe in it; and for the wopden key with wWch we 
Sp% la^ea several weeks, and was far from agreeable ; secured our door, we ha^ three piastres extra to pay. 

„ n- , . 1 -i_ _ __ The slave-merchants, tw>, took up theiif quarters in our 

« T- i„. n I -rn ]! . hauu, oud offercd their blacks for sale.’ This tons out 

mov& German tWIct could not; 

*m.iu«or,fr*« WBrtohb toWertpu^^ and ilclthaus resolved on a voyage to Atam. 

by Wiiiianiftowut. Loadonila^aan V^jth a heart Of piety: and imtnkflifamse the 
a^Owipany. 1844. ^ ^ ^ y^srandtogJounieYinan on the 
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und, whftfc WM ^6fy plessant* the Franciscan monastery 
at A(H« af&rded hun three days’ rest and refreslunent 
^es of all charge. The first night, he obserres, ‘ I passed 
Without sjehp; for, as I liad not slept in a bed for a year 
and a iialf, I was quite uncomfortable in one.’ Quitting 
this haven of rest* along witli a comrade, he set out on 
a journey by way of Nazareth to Jerusalem. This 
preyed a distressing pilgrimage. Towards evening, as 
the wayfarers entered the ^lain of Zebulon, they sought 
for a free inn among the villages, but none was to be 
found. ‘It was dark, and we went on for another half 
hour. Then, arriving at a thicket, we turned to the 
left, out of the way, and took up our quarters under 
G^’s free heaven, and beneath a peaceful olive-tree. 
Camel-drivers went past during the night, and my com¬ 
rade was full of anxiety j but we continued quiet, and 
iftlSPV* happy the next morning. With the break of 
'day, without any food, and with only a little supply 
of water, which was already warm, we arose, iiiid 
advanced over hill and dale, through copses of oak, 
over stones and naked rocks. Roads crossed them¬ 
selves in all directions. In the mountains grazed 
long-haired goats, and sheep with broad tails. Our 
necessity increased at every step, as we had no water ; 
and the burning heat made us exceedingly faint. My 
companion flung himself on the earth, and rcjolved 
to die on the spot rather tlian to advance another slop 
into the wilderness. After much persuasion, be was 
prevailed on to go alittle further, collected liis strengtli, 
and marched with me forward. I’resently wut issued 
from this desert track, and entered again tlie ciicerful 
green fields; a well, toi^sifter wliicli we h;id so eanicstiy 
sighed, presented itself, and a kind-liearted m;''(l(!ii, like 
another Rebecca, gave us to drink. By tins well it is 
always, and csixicially tow^ards evening, a busy seene. 
AVotnen are wasliiiig, girls come and draw water in tiieir 
jugs or leathern bags, herdsmen approach to water 
their cattle, and asses arc loaded witli w'ater-saeks, 
which they carry frequently to a di.stanee of from six to 
nine miles. We asked the way to Nazareth—called in 
Arabic Nazara—and it was pointed out to us, with the 
assurance that it was very easy to find. Thereupon we 
laid us down under a shady fig-tree by a cattle-shed, 
.and refreshed ourselves witli the clear water, but liad 
i'Otlihig to eat. After this, when we had climbed otlicr 
'■ills covered witli low brushwood, luul seen to the cast 
tke village of Cana in Galileo, with its little mud huts, 
which looked like ruins, and hod again refreshed our¬ 
selves with cold water at a well near a village, in a dale 
planted with fig and-olive trees, we espied the little town 
of Nazareth, standing still and lonely on another hill, 
with its little huts of day and mud, with flat roofs, from 
amid which a convent towered aloft, surrounded by a 
wall One hut, owing to the steepness of tlie bill, lay 
as it were over the other. And this, then, was tlie place 
where our Saviour passed the years of his childhood, 
and where he afterwards, on his perambulations, taught 
in the schools.’ 

At Nazareth they receive poor treatment, and pro¬ 
ceed through a miserable country to Tiberias, satisfied 
with a view of the sea of Galilee, which lay before them 
‘ like a dear pure mirror, surrounded by naked and 
scorched hills.Amid stones, crags, and sandy wastes, 
they travelled to Cano, and tlien back to Nazareth, 
sufiering great bodily distress from hunger and exco¬ 
riation of the feet. Fin^y, they got to Jerusalem on 
the 15th of August 1838. Holthausgives a pretty suc¬ 
cinct accountbf the Holy city, which, Iteving itHs;^ted 
to his heart’s contont, living tlie meaiiwodle at fra; 
quartera in the Frauciscan convent oi St Salvatori, he 
^nt otf cm a wandering excursion to the Jordan and 
Dead Bfea. He returned to Jerusalem, and finally 
quitW that eljy on the 2d^f S^tember |8r ‘ Jafili, 
halting Iw the way at smother^ those Fi^clfcan con- 
TCnfa, MHient shelter from whiai, poor pwrims would 
T” W^smsdis in the inhosptaWc wfiderUbss. * At 
Ja^ the tmdemt Joppa, he pic&ed Aap bis 
coraraaei vnandeting pair too^ eWp to 



rout. The vessel, which was loaded with water¬ 
melons, was a bad sailer, imd one day when the anchor 
was dropped, our hero went ashore to a neighbourtng 
Arab village. There is a touch of nature in what fol¬ 
lows. ‘ An old woman speedily came running up to 
mo, and implored me to enter her dwoUing. ■ I regarded 
the invitation with suspicion, for you cannot lightly 
trust the Arab and Turkish women. B«t .1 srontured 
and she led me into a miserable huh, which 1 was 
obliged to enter by stooping, or rather creeping tbrouglT 
its low doorway. There, on tlie floor, lay a black man 
and a boy, who were both ill. The old woman made 
mo to understand that she wished me to euro them> t 
could only shrug my shqjiMcrs, and explain tb her that 
I was no doctor, nor had any curative means with me. 
The poor woman sighed, probably imagining that I 
would not exert my skill. In tlie East, a Frank is con¬ 
tinually regarded as a doctor, and this was now niy 
(.'fldim Had I had some brandy and sugar by me, it is 
proi ’ -lie that 1 miglit have assisted the Arab, for this 
is the favourite remedy with these people.’ 

The vessel again went fbrwiyd on its voyage, but so 
slowljq tliat at Acre the errant journeyman lost patience 
with tlie delays, .and resolved to encounter a land jour¬ 
ney at idl liazards the rest of tlie way. * Throwing 
my knapsack on my back, I bought some bread, filled 
my bottles with water, and marched on by land. It 
was a fniitfiil plain tlirough which I strode. To the 
left lay the Jlcditerranean, and before me stretched a 
v:.st level. At first my way lay through pomegranate 
gardens and a cedar wood; but afterwards amongst 
rocks and precipices, till towards evening I entered tlie 
plain of Tyre, now Sur. The night overtook me, and 
I took up, my quarters in the bed of a dried-up brook. 
Tlie next morning, as I awoke, I heard the dull ringing 
of the bells of a cara van. I arose hastily, quickened 
my steps, and soon readied it. One of the drivers, who 
iiad an unloaded ass, allowed me for eight piastres to 
ride it to Sidou. This was a novelty for me. We 
passed several kanaks, wlicrc Arab bread, goats’ cheese, 
figs, graixjs, and coflee, could die purchased.. I’liis night 
again 1 slept in tlie open air, hut in the company, of 
six camels, two asses, and three Arabs. ' Three hours 
before tlie break of day, our caravan put itssdf in motion; 
and before tlie dawn, we were in Sidon, or Saide, as it 
is at present named, ■where I merely stayed a few min¬ 
utes in a Turkish coffee-house, and then stretched my 
Staff farther along the coa.st, now through deep sandy.,,, 
pladiw, and now over mountains. Six raUes from Be^" ' 
rout, however, from fatigue and thirst, I unable to 
move another stride. I took up my quarters for the 
night in a summer-house in a mulberry garden, and 
arising early the next morning, proceeded to Beyrout, 
where, the 12th of September, I lueJcily again encoun¬ 
tered my fellow-CQwatryman and pilgrim, August, who 
had arrived the day before. Here then our pilgrimage 
ended. I had traversed the desolate mountain ranges 
of Palestine, stood on the shores of the Galilean lake, 
of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. I bad trod tJuS 
scenes where the foot of the Redeemer had one® wan¬ 
dered, and kneeled and prayed on the place of his birth, 
his death, and resurrection; and now I yearned once 

more after Europe and my native land.’ 

I From Beyrout the journeyman tailor wehi’ by sea 
to •Constantinople, there got some work ftow his «fid 
master, but, urged by tlie thirst for travel, became 
impaticut, and broke* aivay for Athens. At Athens, he 
was delighted to find himself—tlianks to King Olho’s 
Bavarian followers—in a town (doiast half German. 
Getting wwk immediately from tlie ladi^’ tailor, 
Marksteiner, lie describes his of life.,, ‘ Here, as 
*in Constantinople, I hired a tpotn with my fellow- 
traveller, but a room it was without bed, chair, or 
table. Beds I bad fm^her faquatntqpcesiwith. For 
years I had now slept An paved gropnd.^fi'Hoards, 
and frcquentlyam(mgp 'ltl|kf and precipices in the open 
wram^ th tiir quilt, and with my knap- 
undfflT my hi^d, X li^t more swestly4hau many 
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R.ose ia,tl)e -ioftiest bed. My trank wad my chadr and 
tinl^ Brery morning I went early to tlie workshop. 
Where, besides the master, four jooriaeymen and five 
GerZBan girls wca-ked. We made up omy fine ariddes, 
^ the most part silken stuffs ; for tAe ladies of Athens 
diwss as splendidly ns the Grecian, Armenten, and 
Prank ladies in Constantinc^do. In the mdrning, at 
•seven o’etbek* we had .a cup of sweetened coffee, With 
a white rdl, handed to ns In the workshop; at noon we 
dined in a Bavaroise—rthat is, a Bavarian hotel—and 
paid, for three dishes, with a bottle of wine, Seventy 
lepte, about fourpence-halfpenny; in the evening we 
took sup]^ at home: but 1 did not spend much tune 
in my hirld room. On Sunday mornings wd went to 
church, took a walk in tlie afternoon, partook in a 
coffee-honsc, on a country excursion, a glass of wine, 
of which the bottle cost twenty lepte, or sixteen pfen¬ 
nigs; aWnt a penny-farthing Bugiisli, and chatted very 
agreeably the time aw.ay. In the evening «'e went to 
the f Concordia,” that is, to a select society of German 
aausters tiiere established, their wives, and assistants, 
both young men and young women. The journeymen 
tailors and other professionists formed themselves into 
a theatric company, and one of my comrades was 
director; and sometimes an individual stopped forward 
and declaimed something. Occasionally a hall was 
given, so that, side by side with good employment here, 
pleasure and entertainment were not wanting.’ 

Our space forbids us going much further with the 
vagrant tailor. He walked over a considerable part of 
Greece before leaving the country; sailed for Naples -, 
visited Rome; arrived in France by Marseilles; and 
papoeeded by way of Paris and Belgium to Germany, 
where the beloved waters of the llhine again greet his 
sigift. On the 5th of November 1840 he entered his 
n^ve Werdohl, after an absence of sixteen years and 
six months. Affectionately the long absent tailor was 
welcomed by his friends, and the narrative of his wan¬ 
derings was listened to with universal delight. Having 
given his travels to the world in the volume before us, 
he set forth on a fresh journey, taking this time a 
direction towards the northern countries of Europe. 
He is now stitching his way through Russia, and tlie 
reader may -hope, u he return sate, for another and 
eq^o^y curious volume, to be translated, like tlie pre¬ 
sent; we trust, by our friend William Howitt. 


NICHOLSON, THE AIREDALE POET. 

JkiyplVME cf poems, the production of ,Tohu Nicholson, 
Airedale poet,’ as he was termed, has fallen under 
oW;!|WK(ice, and affords ns a not unsuitable opportunity 
a few words respecting this son of genius, and 
■ <ffdsiairiflg.a moral from his unhapp^fate. JobnNichol- 
soBt ip from a biographic sketch prefixed to 

his Skliep*; 4b son of a wool-sorter at Bingley, 
in the neighbourhood of which, on tlic 

summit iHpjwjbl IRXmntain tract of Roraalds Moor, 
he received ifM 'dements of education from a rustic 
besom•malcmt ?n:bO;: lilm a peripatetic philosopher, 
led for& his li^ band of scholars to teach them 
lessons, while th^ pwUdl Rie blooming twig for his 
besoms, which he add in surrounding villages 
the Saturday ludldai'S. v^Vhetber tins vagrant life 
aaicmg the hUU uniemsd of young Nichol- 

»m^oes not cleariyi®ipear i bttt^^^^^ learn that, as he 
grew up, his father not jhldhce lilm to adopt 

patient hahR^‘ industry at Ids pnidm ot wool-sort- 

hjg', and ^rlie toc& every opp(^ttilh)t 3 f of neglecting 
{asdntiee^ aalte of reading and mediating on, 
noetio ocH^apoSitimi. We must pass OT^)ds cady 
hoteever/^ take hint np at middle liile, whmi b« haa 
bega n te la ite and puUliih fugitive £>iODea; and tokare 
aIssa«r«tW^ljf abandoned the me^ of ^nihg a|egti- 
kfer Uyditioba for himself and^mhtlly, Enoourt^ed % 
adniii^ l4aiids,-in 1624 he milsliMed ‘ Airedale 

.^' VenifS^ of 'which, tbe yeasr 


may form on idea from tlie following eulogy (Hi past 
times:— 

liiGugh liisiory hath o'er w!^ crimes 

Tlie long pa6t period ^ tiict«u4a{ tlma8» 

Here foreign IttxifTloe were yefc tta^mown. 

And lUt they wiriied was in the yaiiey grown. 

Tlieir wholesome food was butiera cbeesef and mllkp 
And A Iredfde's ladles nevin' shone In rilk ; 

The line they g^w their own soft hands prepared; : 

The wool unr«M«L to the poor was spared; 

But few the poor^ unless by ago Oppressed; 

At little rent some acres each possessed. 

Such wns this vale when Kirkstairs gloHes shone* 

And who can help but sigh that they are gone f 

A few lines from a poem entitled ‘ Reflections on the 
Return of the Swallow,’ may he given as a specimen of 
one of his shortet pieces:— 

Bwift-wlngcd and pleasing harbinger of luring! ^ 

Thou from thy ^vintc ^'0 voyage art returned* 

To skim abovo tho lake, or dip thy Wings 
In the sequestered river's winding streams. 

Instinct has brought thee to the rural cot* 

From whence, with new-fiedged wings* tiiou took'st thy flight. 
Oh I could I give theo intelloct and tongue, 

That tiioii to man might'st tell what mazes wild. 

And what eccenteio circles thou ho^t flown 
Bince thou didst soar in autumn fai* away 1 
C'ities in rising splendour thou host Been, 

And those where solemn desolation dvi'elU. 

Hast thou not peaceful slept tho night away. 

Perched on the distant p>n*amld’B high point; 

(ir on some miiBsIve colunm's hoary top* 

Itchcid great Aetna's dark sulphureous smoko, 

Then dipped thy wings upon tho orient waves ? 

Like tlu«, could man with philosophic eye 
Survey mankind in every varying elhne* 

ITow would his mind expand! his spsiciotw souIm 
B elcusod from bigotry and party zeal, * 

At'ould grasp the human race In every form: 

Donomiiilatlons* sects, and creeds would sink. 

Ids mind o'orpowered with tho thought that ITc 
Wiio formed the univenie regards them all I 

A literary work from a hand so unpolished and unpro¬ 
mising excited surprise; and a poet being at that time 
a phenomenon in the locality, he became highly popular, 
and received many substantial nnorks of favour from his 
patrons. In his long and frequent jonmeprings to deli¬ 
ver his book to subscribers, and to obtain other pur¬ 
chasers, ho unavoidably associated with men wlio wore 
ever willing to treat him with liqnor for the sake of his 
original and instructive conversation, and to witness liis 
feats of impromptu verse-making. Had he possessed 
the least prudence or foresight, the produce of the iJoems, 
and the presents he now received, might have tedsted 
him a moderate competency for life ; but, regardless of 
the intreaties and endeavours of friends, lie riotously 
wasted his money among convivial companions, and 
seldom returned from book-vending excursions with a 
penny in his pocket. 

It is difBcnlt to say whether this poor man most de¬ 
serves pity or blame. Whatever were hit own natural 
weaknesses, he was evidently a victim eff tlie vulgar 
.admiration which has shipwrecked so many uneducated 
poets. For years he gleaned a subsistence by selling his 
books, both in the country and in the metropolis; but 
this precarious mode of life brought no consolation, and 
having glutted tho market with his wwes, he was fain 
to return to the occupation of a wool-cmnber at Brad¬ 
ford. His life was a chequered scene of labour one day 
and reckless conduct the next, till the event which led 
to his melancholy end. Fond of rambling over hill and 
dale, and communing with nature, heonp night, in April 
1843, in crossing the rive? Aire by means Of stepping' 
stones, lost his footing, as. jfi b<iUeved; and ‘was swept 
down the streawi. He was able to scramUe to laii^ 
where he lay finnoticed; or at least uniMsisfed, till he 
perished from coldand the apparent effects of apoplexy. 
He left ajfWife and eight childroti, for whose beneot the 
present volume of bis atoms has heea'^ hml’before die 
pUhlie.’' 


sjPosBM bx John pridkolium, the Airedale Fort, with a sketch 
vt w life and writings, by John James, anther at the tlWoty «t 
‘ l40nd(tt; KAWBumand . 
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We said that a moiral might be drawn from the dismal 
fate of poor Nicholson, and it is this—that whatever 
be a man’s attainnaents, or however influential be his 
friends, aH will not compensate for the want of prudence, 
and particularly tempemco; nor will anything what¬ 
ever excuse the neglect of the flrst of natural duties, 
a rega^ for the well-being of the domestic heartli. 
t^icholson possessed a wonderful degree of taste and 
power of expression; ids poetry abounds in beautiful 
descriptions of the scenes amidst which he delighted 
to wander. But what availed such gifts? His career 
was one of disappointment and wo—^his death that of 
the veriest outcast. Ck)mmitting flrst the error of 
deserting his profession for the uncertain products of 
a half-mendicant existence, he yielded to temptations 
which in his sober moments he despised. The mental 
anguish he appears to have sustained during these 
lucid intervals is well depicted in one of his poems, 
called ‘Genius and Intemperance/ with a <xuotation 
from which we close the present notice:— 

Oh! could I write that I mj’sclf could save 
Prom this one curec, this sure untimely grave, 

This endloBs want, that, noon must stop my breath, 

These flaming draughts, which bring the surest death. 

Then should my Muse upon her wings advance. 

And OoniuB triumph o*er Intemperance. 

I know thcre*8 mirth, and there’s a flash of joy, 

When friends with friends a social hour emiduy. 

When the full bowl is circled ail around, 

And not a single jarring string is found • 

Ilut truest wisdom of a young man's heart, 

1:.4 wxll to know the moment to depart. 

Thousands of hopeful youths, who flrst begin 
To mix witI»fricndH in giis bewitching sin, 

Soon lose their roiiolution—and 'wbat then? 

Tlieir privilege is gone to other men; 

Their Aveaith lias wasted, and the hnullord, whero " 

'I'hey seemed so happy with his social cheer, 

AVhon all is sixait, and all resources o'er, 
t«iOJi kicks the starving wretches out of door. 

1 could c'ip]>loy my pen for weeks, for years 
Write on tliis aubjevt, wet it with my tears; 

Por spacious us the ocean is the scope; 

l*'or drinking drowns all genius, wealth, and hope, 

t^ays best of characters below the dust, 

And fills connexions with a deep distrust. 

But in weak verse tho ills can ne'er be told— 

Ktemtty alone can these unfold. 

That 1 may know these ilk, and stop in time, 

Is my last wish, as thus I end the rhyme. 


HEALTH—ITS LOSS AND PRESERVATION 
DEPEND ON DAILY CONDUCT. 

[From Dr Combe's ‘ Prinoifles of Physiology applied to the Pre- 
serration of Health.’] 

We are uonatantly meeting with anomalies in prac¬ 
tical life, in the case of individuals little accustomed, 
when in health, to observe or to reflect on the influence 
of external circumstances and modes of living in dis- 
turhing the actions of tho various aniaial functions, bat 
at the same time easily and deeply ithpressed by all 
extraordinary oocari'cnces aflccting tlieni. Thus, when 
any one is taken ill, liis relatives or friends liecome 
extremely anxious to have his roonlproperly ventilated j 
his bodyHclothes frequently changed and careftvlly aired; 
his food properly regulated in quantity and quality; 
his skin cleaned and refreshed; his mind amused and 
tranqnillised; his sleep sound and undisturbedand his 
body duly exercised. And Uioy stats; as tho reason for 
all this core, and most justly, that pure fir, cleanliness, 
attention to diet, .cheerfulness, regular • exercise, and 
sound sleep, are ^ highly conducive health. And 
yet speb is the inconsistency attendant on ignorance, 
that the jjatient is no sooner restored, than both he 
and his giasdians are often found to become MieareleSs 
and indifilR^t In regard to" all thej tews <rf health, as 
if them were entirely without in^enco, and their future 
brMch or observance could in m/way afibCt him I Just 
ipi If it wfjsr not better, by a r.ational Cxerci* of ji^- 
mentt to.i|il)eserve healtli when we have i^ than firsCIo 
lose It, end then pay thepenidty hi; sdftbt^gand dangl^ 


as an indispensable preliminary to its subsequent resto¬ 
ration! , 

One cause of sudi auomalotts conduct is the danger¬ 
ous and prevalent fallacy rf supposing that, because 
glaring mischief does not insttrn^ Mow every breach 
of an orgjinic law, no harm has been dotve. Thus, what 
is more common than to hear a dyspeptic invalid, who 
seeks to gratify liis patete, affirm that vegethbies, fOr * 
example, or pastry, or puddings, do not disi^ree with 
him, as he ate tliem on such a day, and felt no incon- 
venienefl from them? and the same in regard to late 
hours, heated rooms, insufficient clothing, and all other 
sources of bad health, every one of which will, in like 
manner, De defended by'^ome patient or other, on. the 
ground that he experienced no injury from them on a 
certain sp^ijied occasion ; while all, when tire rule is not 
directly applied to themselves, will readily admit that, 
case of others, such things arc, and mtist hi, very 

Happy would it often be for suflering man could he 
see beforehand the mo<licum of punishment which his 
multiplied aberrations from the? tews of plvyMology are 
sure to bring upon him. But as, in the great majority 
of instances, the breach of the law is limited in extent, 
and becomes serious only by the frequency of its repeti¬ 
tion, so is the punishment gradual in its infliction, and 
slow in manifesting its accumulated eflcct; and tliis 
very gradation, and the distance of time at which the 
full effect is produced, are the reasons why man in his 
ignorance so often fails to trace the connection between 
his conduct in life and his broken liealth. But the 
connection subsists, although he does not regard it, and 
the accumulated consequences come upon liim when he 
least expects tlicm. 

Tims, pure air is essential to the fhll enjoyment of 
Jiealth, and reason shows tliat every degree of vitiation 
!UU8t necessarily be proportionally hurtful, till we arrive 
at that degree at wliich, from its excess, the continuance 
of life becomes impossible. When we state this fact to a 
delicately constituted feninlc^ who is fond of ft'equent- 
ing heated rooms, or crowded parties, theatres, or 
churches, and call her attention to the hurtful conse¬ 
quences which she must inflict on herself by inlialing 
the vitiated air of such assemblies, her ansvi^r invariably 
is, that the closeness and heat are very disagreeable, 
but ttiat they rarely injure her: by which she can only 
mean, that a single exposure to them docs not always 
c.ause an illness serious enough to send her to bed, t; ■ 
cxcitd acute ■pain; altliougli both results ye admitted 
sometimes to have followed. An intelligent observer, 
however, has no difficulty in perceiving that they do 
hurt her, and that although the effect of each exposure 
to their influence is so gradual as not to .arrest atten¬ 
tion, it is not the less progressive and influential in 
producing and mSHitaining that general delicacy of 
health by which she is characterise, and from wludi 
no medical treatment can relieve her, so long as ita 
causes are left in active operation. - * . * 

Of the truth and practical value of tho above doci-;' 
trines, the author may be allowed to quote his own 
as an Instructive example. In tho autumn of 18$l, 
went to Italy in consequence of pulmona'^, 
which, in January and February 1832, reduced. luih tO 
sutii a state of debility as to leave no Impe ofihlfa itXUf* 
viving the spring. Aware that his only chimee lay in 
assisting nature to the utmost extent, by ptedag every 
ftmetion in the circumstances best fitted for its Iiealthy 
performance, ho acted habitually do Hie principle of 
yielding the strictest obedience to the ^ysiological 
laws, and rendering every other object secondfley to this, 
ellc did so, in the Ihll assuranoe that, whether recovery 
followed or not, this was^ at all ititentsi the most certain 
way to secure the greutm boi^ ease, and .the most 

§Iie result was*^'^^^h«Bt‘^;ree satisteotory^tom 
being obliged to pattfo t^<% in getting out of bed, a 
butViogretekfre improvpment took place, and by I 
I^^d steady peraevenmee, continuedlluiriit the end 
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of two or tferee montlis, he was able to drive oxlt and 
wtlk a lifctk every day. From niontli to month there¬ 
after the amendment was so gradual as to bo scarcely 
perceptible; but, at the end of a longer period, the 
di^rence was striking enongh. Thus encouraged, the 
author continued true to hi# own principles, ond in re¬ 
sisting wery temptarion to which improving hpalth 
'^exjHiscd him; and the ultimate result has been, that 
every successive year, from 1832 up to the present 
time, 1841, has, with one or two exceptions, fopnd him 
more healthy and vigorous than before, and that many 
of his professional friends, who long reganlod his partial 
convalescence as destined tej bo of very brief duration, 
cannot yet refrain from an expression of surprise on 
observing it to be still perceptibly advancing at the end 
of ten years. c 

The author now publishes this example, both because 
—as an illustration of the advantages of acting in ac¬ 
cordance with the Jaws of our nature—it is as in.struc- 
rive as any with which he is acquainted, and because it 
I strikingly shows the gradual accumulation of almost im¬ 
perceptible influences curating surely, though slowly, 
in restoring him to a degree of liealth and enjoyment 
which has richly repaid him for all its attendant i^ri- 
vations. Had he not been fully aware of the gravity of 
his own situation, and, from previous Itnowledgc of the 
admirable adaptation of the physiological laws to carry 
oii the machinery of life, disposed to place implicit reli¬ 
ance on the superior advantages of fulfilling them, as 
I the direct dictates of Divine Wisdom, lie never would 
i hare been able to persevere in tlie course chidked out 
' for him, with that ready and long-endnring regularity 
I and cheerfulness which have contributed so much to 
I their successful fulfilment and results. And, therefore, 

1 he feels himself entitled to call upon those iviio, impa¬ 
tient at the slowness of their progre-ss, are apt, after a 
time, to disregard all restrictions, to take a sounder view 
of their true position, to make tlieniselvcs ocquaintod 
with the real dictates of the organic laws, and, having 
done so,-to.yield tliem full, imiilicit, and jierscvcring 
obedience, in tile certain assurance tliat they vill reap 
their reward in renewed iiealtb, if recovery be stii) 
possible: and, if not, that they will iliereby obtain more 
peace of mind and bodily ease than by any-otber means 
whidi thty can use. 

From the preceding explanation of the slow but 
gra dually increasing eflect of both noxious alui Imalthfid 
' ■ffflaeiices on the human body, it is obvious, that ^vhile 
Wfl tjnnnot irt.fcr from a single application of a remedy 
or jingle fulfilment of a physiological law being un- 
pr^uctive of an instantly perceptible result, that it is 
therefore of no use; neitlier ought wo to infer, that 
because a sing/e excess of any kind does not produce a 
direet attack of disease, it is therefc^ij necessarily iiami- 
lessj' fw it is only when tiie noxious agent is very 
pow^uK iudeed, that its deleterious influence on the 
syateim becomes instantly sensible. In the great majo- 
j rity of situattons to which man is exposed in social life, 
it is the cottHnued tir the reiterated application, of less 
pmoerfid causes wMch gradually, and often impercep¬ 
tibly, unless to the vigitont eye, effects the change, and 
ruins the consritntSbh before danger is dreamt of; and 
hence the great ttUun if bufflah ailments is of slow 
growth and ritjw proge^ and admits only of a sfow 
cure; whereas those which are suddenly induced by 
violent causes are urgent in thdr nature and rapid in 
Aehr course. And yet so littie are wu accustomed to 
trace diseased action to its true aaiues, and to distin- 
gt^ between the essential and the amdeutal in ftie 
Ifiit of colWequeoces, that, as already Ohsefired, if no 
gwriog mischief has followed any miridcithw practi.ee' 
Within at meat twenty-four hours, nme out of tmi in$- 


able entirely to protect himself. If they are speedily 
withdrawn from him, the slight disorder which they 
produce quickly ceases, and health remains essentially 
undisturbed. IJut, if they bo left in operation for a 
considerable length of time, the deran|cment which 
they excite gradually and slowly increases, till at last 
a state of disease becomes established, which requires 
an equally long.or longer period, and a steady olMOrv- 
ance of the laws of health, for its removal. 

[The present seems a proper opportunity for inform¬ 
ing our readers, that Dr Combe’s Physiology is now 
published in a People’s Edition (Mactauchlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh) at a third of its former cost, so as 
to be within the reach of a much larger portion of the 
community thap have yet availed themselves of it. 
This cheap edition is the twelfth in nine years, a strong 
proof of the value which the public has placed upon 
the work, and we observe that thirty thousand copies 
have been sold in America. It is no extravagance to 
say, that the sound unostentatious wisdom of this book, 
tiic interesting manner in which it impresses the im- 
Iiortance of attention to the organic laws of our being, 
and the singular lucidity and simplicity of the author’s 
language and ideas, all combine to render it one of the 
most remarkable litensry productions of our age. It 
sboiild be reatl and studied, and made a practical guide, 
ill/ all; llie poorest man, ns well as tlic richest, ought, if 
possible, to possess it. TIic numbers who liave profited 
by tlie book must bt; pleased to learn wliat the autlior 
tells of ills pcrsontil history in tlie nliove extract. So 
the case really is, that this gifted man has written his 
Physwlog;/, liis work on Dietetics —scart.-eiy less valuable 
—and an adniirahle practical manual for mothcr.s on the 
Manm/emtut of Infancy, entirely out of tlie relics of a 
(•oiistitulional streiigtli which tv elve years ago seemed 
on till! point of e.xtinction, but has been saved and re¬ 
vived purely by attention to the organic laws. ’The 
thread is still a frail one; insomuch that the author has 
been oliliged to spend some of the late winters in milder 
climes than ours; but, in common with thou-s.ands who 
have enjoyed tiic hericflts of his viTitings, we shall hope 
that ti few more years will see this clianged, so tlnit 
Dr Comlrt; will not only liave the sati.sfaction ot' seeing 
Ills present works going on to a vastly extended utility, 
but compose others by which he will confer new, and, if 
possible, still greater obligations upon his kind.] 

ANECDOTES OF ENGLAND IN 1843. 

[Prom the newspaiiers.] 

‘Tire condition of the poor is a subject which, altogether 
irrespective of the poor-law and its collateral questions, 
must ever excite the attention of thinking men. Above 
all, it should in London, whore the condition of the poor 
is most strikingly appalling. It appears, from the re¬ 
port (if the proceedings at Marlborough Street police- 
ofHce, that there is an average number of fifty human 
beings, of all ages, who huddle together in the parks every 
night, haOing no other shelter than whatsis supplied by the 
trees and hollows of the embankment. Of these, the ma¬ 
jority are young girls, who have been seduced from the 
couhtry by the stddiers, and turned loose on the world 
in 411 the destitution of fticndless penury, and all the 
recklessness of early vice. TTiis is truly horrible. Poor 
there must be everywhere. Bat that, within the pre¬ 
cincts of wealth, %aietyi and fashion, nigh the regal 
grandeur of^Stalames's, close on the palaMal splendour 
of Bayswater, on the confines the eld and the neW 
aristocratic quarters, in a district where the cauthms 


fo und to have come to iBi# Condtasion 
harmless, evpn where it in capable 
of UMOohstratioia mt ttie mverse is the fact. - 
The bCnertdaace and wiidom>of tbb urangdmi^ 
iHto Tfity qeWB^oua- There are many casutif inn- 
^ agency ,of which man will' nevef^.. 




one sin|de tenement for jpoverty, which seems, Bs it 
were, diaicated to the ejrouaive .embypients of WUaltfa 
—ttmt there want, ant^bmine, ani disease, and vice, 
sho:^d s^k in all thnir kindred hturori^ coniaimihg 
hbdy by bttdy, soul by roui 1' It indeed, a monstrous 
of tlfings. EtijOymenti the most absolute 
ease, intelleeM exclttenent; or the more hmo- 
pleasures dT sente, c4n supply to teain’s Dteving, 
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brought in close contact with the most unmitigated 
misery ! Wealth, from its bright saloons, laughing— 
an insolently heedless laugh—at the unknown words of 
want! PJefl^ure, cruelly but unconsciously mocking the 
pain that moans below I All contrary things jostling 
one another—all contrary, save the vice whicli tempts 
and the vice which is tempted!’— Times, October. 

• Of the gross number of 155 prisoners tried at our 
recent county and city sessions, only six conid read and 
write! All the rest could either do so only ‘imperfectly,’ 
or had not the least knowledge of reading. Neither 
is Gloucestershire singular in this pitiable exhibition of 
intense ignorance in that class from amongst whom our 
jails derive their too great population; for we find by 
our contemporary, the Bristol Times, the cliaplain of 
the Taunton jail states that, during theTast three years, 
no less than 360 prisoners had come under his notice 
wlio were as completely ignorant of Christianity as 
heathens. This is a picture of England in tiie nine- 
teentli century. Here at our very doors, crawling 
about our streets, lanes, alleys, and roads, to beg or to 
steal, and filling our workbou.ses and jails, we have a 
population of hundreds of thousands wlio know nothing 
of Ciod or religion, and who are not iiossessod of the 
commonest rudiments of educatiqip to remove the gross 
ignorance whiel; envelopes them like a cloud, cuts tliem 
oflT from all association with their hetter-tanght fellow- 
creatures, which almost necessitates that tliey sliall beg 
or steal, or else not live; and whieii obscures their ])er- 
ceptions till they sink from poverty, and crime, and 
misery, into the grave, into wliich tl’.ey fall v, itliout 
tliiuking, feelhig, «• hflieving that its gloomy portals 
.admit them to an everlasting futurity, which ttiis life 
was given them to luepare for !’—Gloucester Journal, 
Noi’cmher, 

‘ Yesterday forenoon, a poor diseased and emaciated 
1 Hiking lad w.as wlKided to tlie pfiliee (iffliee on a hurh y, 
regarding vvliom a somewhat painful tale has to he told. 
11, apjiears that about six weeks ago he became attectod 
with the prevailing trouble, influenza, and having no 
place to go to, he resorted, for slieltcr and rest, to an out- 
h uise or shed attached to tl>e cattle market in Gallow- 
gate, where he lias lain ever since imbedded amongst 
l!iO straw, unclianged in garments, and unwaslied in his 
p rsoii. It would appear that several persons in liumhlo 
i i'tf knew of the yioor creature’s burrowing place, and, 
according to his own statement, he was fed pretty often 
with brose, hrea<l, or turnips, ami tints continued to 
keep soul and body together, tliougli he wa.'i always too 
vicak to get upon his legs. Notwitlistanding, how¬ 
ever, that a fellow-being had occupied this wrctclied 
bivouac for at least six weeks, and, during that time, 
encountered weather which made many shiver at the 
chimney-nook of ease, none of chose who knew his wretched 
pliyht: ever once thought of informing the authorities, or re¬ 
presenting his case at the poor’s-hnuse. It was only, hi- 
deed, by accident that the policeman on the station 
heard of the circumstance, and had the unfortunate 
creature removed*frora bis lair into the light of day. 
The name of this unfortunate is M'Callum, and his age 
twenty. For a time he was employed to work a hovM 
and cart, and latterly picked up a few coppers iu tlie 
market by herding cattle; but when trouble came, he 
had nothing for it, os he says, but to go in amongst the 
straw, l it is likely that the mind must have become 
depressed as the body got weakened, otherwise it is 
scarcely possible to conceive how a buipfui being could 
have been so king in the position descritShd, without 
making some desrarate attempt to niaS%bis sufferings 
known, to the world. Now that it is known, will he 
careflilly tended till his Tm3yery.'~Gfksgt>mlSieraM, 
November 17. i, V ■ ■' ■ ■ ^ 'It. 

'Late on Wednesday orenihi^^tif^fttjoh was received 
nt ttie police oflSiee that-a poOT man, hh hostler, gene¬ 
rally known by the name of ElglWi BiB, had taken 
ref^ in the eourse of tiie n^ht in Sir Thorns'ssttiV 
in West George ^ane, and was bellevjBd to be in a dy 
state. Hr Eai^n prasnptly visited fainit and rsco 


mended his removal from the stall in which he lay to 
the police, oflice, where everything that kindness and 
skill could do to relieve suffering humanity was done 
for him, but lie died at an early hoar yesterday fore¬ 
noon. Tiiere is too much reason to believe that the. 
ilealit of ^ih poor man (who, we believe, had seen better 
diiys^ was caused hg the want of the ordinary necessaries of 
life; and it is most painful that such a state of things ‘ 
should exist in a community which considers itself both 
enlightened and charitable. Surely some effort should 
l)e made to procure a place where the pressing wants of 
such persons could be attended to, without the difficulty 
or delay aj present experiegeed in getting tlicra admitted 
into any of our puldic institutions.’—GVas.yow Herald, 
November 2 t, (« week after the above dale). 

‘ For s^me weeks 'tlie surgeon of tiic Edinburgh 
police lias lieen making investigations respecting yonng 
dfll^tute persons that arc prowling about the city ; and 
tnCttsBult of bis inquiries has been, that some ten or 
twelve* young persons are at pre-sent in Edinburgli, with¬ 
out father, or mother, or any relative to care for them, 
who spend their days in begging, and their niglits 
sleeping in common stairs, or otlierwise, as chance may 
direct. 'Two of the.se were growing up in more than the 
ignorance of savage life; they did not know if they ever 
had a fatlior or motlier—of whose fostering care they 
had certainly had no experience. It may be supposed 
tliat tlicir ignorance on other points was equally ex¬ 
treme. The nio.st di.stressiiig case, however, occurred 
on Tuesday. A young girl, about eleven years of age, 
was found in a virulent stage of the fever, lying iu a 
small room in a common stair, at the head of the 
(kinongate, without a friend or attendant to look after her. 
Slie had previously subsisted bj' begging; but being 
attacked liy tlic prevalent disease, she crept into this 
empty closet, wlicre flie inhabitants of the stair (with 
the tiltliy liabits which liave long been the reproaeli of 
Scotland) had been accustomed to empty their ashes, 
kc., instead of carrying tliem to the street. In this 
place she remained from the Friday to the Tuesday, 
witiiout attendance of any kind, and witliout any supply 
either of food or water : some of the neighbours actually 
throwing their a.shcs upon her person. Slie was, however, 
notice'll by Borne of the more humane nei^ihours, who 
gave information to the police; and Dr Tait being sent 
for, had her x'cniovetl to the Infirmary, where she now 
remains. Slie is, we understand, an interesting child, 
hut is altogether destitute of any relations.’— Scotsman 
(.Edinburgh newspaper), November 25 , (the day after the 
above dale). 

succEssFiri. iKimsTEV of a nAnoiraEn. 

The following interesting case of sucecs-sful industry is 
fiimislied by a borraw^ondent to the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England:—In iiassiiig through Nor¬ 
folk lately, I met with such a remarkable and pleasing in¬ 
stance of successful industry, that I tliink tlie particulaM 
may interest the iqembcrs of the Royal Agricultural S®- 
cict y. Edmond Chancy, of Carlton Rode, 11 miles south¬ 
east of Norwich, aged 40 years, was brought home to ^ 
parish, about 20 years ago, with a family of six chlldieiiu 
The overseers granted him .an allowance of 2a 6d.por wedc, 
and supplied him with a wheelbarrow', desiring hfal to try 
to find employment in wheeling out marl from t^ pit to 
thomnd. He obtained work of this sort feom a armer ia 
a neighbouring parish, who, finding him a sehstble and in¬ 
dustrious man; kindly lent Iiim money to buy * donkey, and 
afterwards a jiony, wliieh he repaid from Ihe proda% of 
bis bbour. Some time afterwards, by the kdvioe and assist¬ 
ance of the same kind friend, ho to rent four acres 

of land belonging to the paritti ip wblcb he vvfb settled, 
ff his undertaking proving suecgsSi^ bb hired ‘24 acres more 
nine years ago last Michaelpml,,, Ttto years later he engaged 
‘23 acres more—14 of arahteihld,9.^:mn land--witfa a dwell¬ 
ing-house and buildinM j toh iolm^ng yeac S^acres.more;; 
and he has recently addoB; ahotubt 24 aofes to his oeenpii- 
tion; making in all 93 aai^ttie 4 acres belonging to the 
pj^h haijing heett'tidtoa feom 1dm when he hired the other 

to litoch {hbbe of land, hevvas I 
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of ooone under the necessity of borrowing money j but by 
industry and good management he ha* been enabled to pay 
it of^' and is iiow free of the world. To make his history 
still more letnarkable, he liaa brought up a famfly of 14 
ohildrcn, and buried two others. 

The circumstances of the case, as 1 heard them related, 
appeared to me so extraordinary, that I was induced to go 
over to Carlton to see the land, and to inquire into tlip sys- 
^ tem pursued with such admirable results. I found that 
Chancy has two sons grown up and married, who work for 
him as day-lelmurers, and three unmarried, who also work 
for him. In addition, he sometimes employs two' or three 
other liMids. He liaa five working horses, besides a brood 
mare and foal; nine breeding sows and a boar, five milk 
cows, and nine young cattle bf different ages.' I did not 
see any sheep. 1 could not find that he adopt.* any regular 
system of cropping ; but the appearance of his crops bore 
testimony to the high condition of the land, tllough origi- 
nally,.I was informed, of inferior quidity. The great secret 
of 1^ good management and extraordinary sncccss seems 
to be in a very liWal airplieatiuu of manure and of labour 
to improving the 'soil. He told me that he never sells any 
btudoy, peas, or beans, but devotes his whole growth of 
■ these to the feeding of stuck, ehielly hogs, of which he fat¬ 
tens a great number. The particuUrs of tliis ease are so 
extraordinary, tliat I should scarcelv have given credit to 
them, had I not verified tliem on tlie si)ot. They api)enr 
to me to funiish a proof as remarkable as it is delightful, 
of the benefit of high fiimiing. Rent of the -1 acres origi¬ 
nally taken, 208. per acre. Rent afterwards raised to 22s. 
and 24s. Kent of land subsequently taken, 4()s. 

SZilecItli) 

Tie Reformed Crotet .—Tlio following piece of drollery is 

found in a late Illinois newspaper;—‘ Colonel B-lias one 

of the best farms on the Illinois river. About one liuudvcd 
acres of it are now covered with waving corn. IVhen it came 
up in the spring, the crows seemed e’etermiued on its entire 
destruction. When one was killed, it seemed as thougli a 
dozen came to its funeral; and though tlie sharp crack of 
the rifle often drove them away, they always rctunicil with 
it* echo.. The colonel at leqgth became weary of thi-owing 
grass, and rdeolved on trying the virtue of stones. He sent 
to’the druggist for a gallon of alcohol, in whieli he soaked 
a few quarts of com, and scattered it over his field. Tlic 
btocklcgs came and partook with tl>> ir usual relish, und, 
M usual, they were pretty well mrnal; and such a cooing 
wod cackling—such strutting and staggering! When the 
hoys attempted to catch them, they were not a little 
am uged at their staggering gait, and their zig-zag eourSc 
"^Blrouglt the air. At length they gained tlic edge of the 
wooda, andothero being joined by a new recruit, wliich 
happened to he sober, they united, at the top of their 
voices, in haw-liaw-hawing, and shouting either praises or 
elUMS of alcohol; it was diflicult to tell which, as they 
rattled away without rhyme or reason. But the colonel 
eavod hi* eom. As soon a* they beoamo sober, they set 
their faoea steadfastly against alseiiol. Not .another 
kernel would they touch in his field, lest it should contain 
the acenrsed tbiagi while they went and pulled up the corn 
of hki aei^bdufii. • They have too much rcsttect for their 
cbazactmr, mask aa they are, again to be found c^ink.’ 

f%c>;^.-%RailWay compaiiies, from tho genera! 
want of taet in directors, are yet far from lucoting 
the pubUc w'lmta. seem to bo aware that 

while a thousand desirous of travelling can spare ten 

shilUngs, a hundredlKtiqsand can spare five shillings, and so 
on in proi)OTtioip-4be Iswer the fiim, the much gfcatei*in- 
orease in the number whe wolfld trayel, Tliia may be well 
cxwnplilied in our own tSubMealloa. At it* |«esent price 
of ^hree-lialfpence, R ha* rixt/-thouttnd porohaserB ; 
Were the price raised to, Hneopendck R would get only 
aevw or eight thousand porehato*, if #o many : if raised 
Co TOtui^ce, its circulation would probably 0^ to a 
and then It would not be wofik aujdiody^ wbilm 
toiwue it, i^w long it is befixro l^itea 

facta so Olndt^ 10 private 
OaiBpWTO ^yq A unjversal lowcr% of &iis ig 

public. A late wi^er dn tho 


to meet 

^ adoption of Iqw fares-a plan whiA^ -we dfe 
ineed, would prove of innainnUbiJ 


pOl^ mt 
indniRiaa 


vantage to those lines that would fcaiiessly adopt it. A 
penny-wise policy induced the dirccton of the Hull and 
Selby Railway to raise their fares, particularly the third 
class ; and what Ims been the result ?—a falling off of pas¬ 
sengers, inconvenience to tho public, diininisncd revenue, 
and then a return to former rates, when they find their 
exorbitant demands will not pay them for the capital ex¬ 
pended.’ 

Soiitin/'s Epitaph. —Tho following lines, for inscription on 
a niomiinent to Mr Southey in the chorch of CrosVlwaitc, 
have been furnished by Mr Wordsworth, poet-laureate:— 

• Ye torrents foaming down the rocky steeps, 

Yc lakes wlierein the spirit of water sleeps, 

Vu vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The poet's steps, and fixed him here, on you 
Ilis eyes have closed; and ye, loved hooks, no more 
(shall Southey teed upon your preeiuus loro, 

To works that ne’er sliall forfeit their renown. 

Adding immortal labours of bis own; 

AVlicther ho troced historic truth with zeal 
J'or the State’s guidance, or the Church’s weal; 

Or fancy, disciplined by studious art, 
luforuuid liis ptm, or wisdom of the hci.;; , 

Or judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 
By reverence for tlie rights of ail mankind. 

Large were his aims, yet in no human hicust 
Could private feelings And a holier nest. 

Ills joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
I’roni Kliiddaw's top; liut he to heaven wos vc cd 
Through a long life, and calmed by Christian faiili 
In his pure soul the fear of change and death.’ 

Th' of Lilcmture ..—^The reason why tlie periodicals 
have al! arranged themselves along the line of Fleet Street 
and tlic; Strand, is merely one of convenience. To cslablisU 
an olliee for ,a iicv. spapcr in any other dislriot of tlie metro- 
IHilis, vfni!;I anfue very grciit igtjpranee on the part of tho 
publislier or propritdor. Tliis a!onc,»\vit.libut sortie irre- 
sistililc attriiclion or extraordinary merit to ovoreome tin; 
obstruction, would be suflleicnt to uip tlie young flower in 
the bud. The nev. snien, in eollocriiig their daily supirly of 
literary ware, run aking the line of liieratnre, and jiiek n;' 
do’zcns or lialf-dozeus, or c\cn single nuinhi rs of iieriodiculs, 
within a line cf about one mile in longtb. itveii this is too 
I long for nrimy ; and a literary i '.|ii';rc, or inarltcl would re¬ 
duce the ti'Uflgery of the trade eOiisidt'raldt ; kail to be 
compelled to diverge from this line iiito nn;. other as 
long as itself—-to run from Fleet Street io l i dliorn, ami 
from thence to Oxford Street or Regent Strcol, lo tMlieet 
j two or tbi. e cojiics of diilerent ])eriodic.'ilB- \vouId .scarcely 
repay a eoinmon mendicant for the risk and lire labour, 
even supposing lie got his shoes for notliing. wliieh, linw- 
evr r, needs no supposition .at .all. Every peri lical, tbere- 
1 fore, cither cstablislics its office in Fleet Street or the 
Strand, or in some street that bnmehes oil' from tlirin, as 
the two iKirent stocks—the futlier and the mother of Eng¬ 
lish periodical literature. I should Tsay that Fleet Street, 
being the oI<lest of the two, and within the city of London, 
is tlic male parent. The Strand, being the yonnges', and 
within the city of Westminster, may be entitled to the 
honoured name of mother, or a/iiia meUer. It is reiiiRrkablc, 
too, that there is a city for each, and that these two cities 
unite where the two streets unito-—at the venerable old 
gateway of Temple Bar. llicre are several streets, or 
rather lanes, which branch off from Fleet .Street, Imt none 
of them are publishing lanes: they have not yet risen to 
that dignity: and such is the consoriratisin of the venders, 
as a class, that it would ho almost dangerous to settle in 
one of them.—;' Walk/rmn St I’unrs,’ in Eainilp lleruhi. 

: iMt/ of Old Ape, —A material part of the duty of the 
aged consists in sriidyiug to be useful to the race who 
succeed,* them. Hero opens to them an extensive field, 
in which they may so employ themselves, as considcrahly 
to advance the liamiiness of mankind. To tlunn It belongs 
to impart to the ydtrag tho fruit of their long experience ; 
to instruct them in tlie projper conduct, and to warn them 
of tho vwioifc dangers of life : by wise counsM to temper 
tlieir prcolpitqid egdonr: and both, by pi-eeept and ex¬ 
ample to formthoin to piety and vlriao. Aged wisdom, 
whtffijotacd ivith acknowledged virtue, exerts an autho¬ 
rity oveC:!tiid!h«iman mind muater even than that which 
arises from power and jluitHr. It caw checA the most 
forward, abash the nrqfllggte, and strike with awe 
the: tnoM giddy and uut^k|ng.—Dr R/aiH 

Pi^sbi^ h^'W. and B. Cn*»ta»!W,' 'P4inkB^i and, vriffi tbrir 
ImesMton, Ft w. .fi. Oms,- Amp' Conssr^: AiondOm—Priirisa by 

n rtuAwaiflrfliai ’fTIrrli Wiinnf mCilWaVMWwTs 
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as it came from their master's hands, unenlar^d lu^ 
nad^p&ished) admitting no inerease to suit tfis iQr 
knowledge of the times, no modifioatioh to 
tlie acciuauliitii^ modiflcatiitms of nature, 
not, ^erefore, to he wonder^ at, that the id^er- 
of this great maii should hare Kjeoted «h toio a 
■JfhiclJ either tlieir interest or irieiination did 
hht permit them to investigate, much less treat' with 
jiatice, and which, thus modeljed to their hands, they 
found uasuited to cUjJr pfactiwfl purpose.’* 

, It Was in the same way that the Aristotelian'mode of 
reasdiiijg. and Aristotle’s philosophy in general, lost all 
tepiite amongst nianhiud. R passed through a period 
t^toteose wors|hipi It had ffiiiids too enthustastic,. and 
f^dfid themselres to all its obvious defects. _ They 
dhE to keep it up for a time, for its sake rejecting 
trm tetter. But truth was victorious at lust; and 
bad fallen, men denied it the merits actually 
te^ngiog to it, simply from disgust at.the extravagant 
dfihtands which had been made in its behalf. And this 
jwllj evUr te the case amongst mankind. The most that 
l&y great intellect can»do, is to excogitate something 
considerably abeeid of his own age. It is great for the 
time; "^t it cannot te ever great, seeing that the gene¬ 
ral ideas of men make progress, and that w'hat was once 
an outpost in the backwoods, becomes at length a decayed 
City left in the rear of civilisation. But the friends of the 
idea—the school—cannot see this. It has lx:en to them 
an authority and an idol for ages. Comjentrating their 
attention upon it alone, they perceive not how the march 
itf inind is passing it. They therefore worship on, after 
ft hu ceased to te a proper object of worship ; their 
exttaragant claims in its behalf continue—not a jot of 
its Tahte will they abate—till at length they and it sink 
toM^er in universal ridicule and contempt. In fact, the 
•dhe rents of all great ideas are different men at (lilTer- 
tet times. Such ideas are taken up at the first by the oc- 
and enterprishig intellects, who care not for authority 
when their reason is satisfied. Latterly, they are clung 
Id by tbp timid and the stppid, who cannot stand for a 
nktaenf without the support of auUiority; while the 
dl^ Of minds, such as first adopted them, are gone on 
jfitr in the van in pursuit of something newer and better. 

these id^, nevertheless, are entitled tr. a respcct- 
lihie place in the history of mental progress. They served 
Si^'end in their day, and the origination of them was a 
nt^torious ach And such a place would they general^ 
'hj|m, with not a voice raised in detraction from their 
fflediti wernit not that they have previously been’made 
a hRsing, if not a curse, to mankind, by their injudi- 
.friends. 

'^‘IW'ise this pri'^riple largely developed in'private 
stud R ihnst ever te so, while it is so much more 
to te pattial than to te wise, and while partiality 
telj4|iitoMuV€s»et wisdom. The i&fortunate propm^ 
W his feeUng » exclusi^^ he sees no- 

^gainst the object of his attachment^ 
Jlnw .to what may be cennpassed by his 
abmth^' him, when he would hot te 

sangtriap ^ Ehiipl'' Ibd etmtees him^ where he would 
aoBdeie(nltJPi!i|ll^;ipia^'RM'gl(mitest se^ Ifarela- 
tioitthip hf a most between the parties, the 

danger teagtteipteiiltfb How <rften is a reafiy promis¬ 
ing youth tldtedL betuMrig hiti friends have thought <too 
wril of him, gbd ifape jtte ipoeh for hJmt Compared 
thu evih 'Ite! of .detect or evui 

enemies would tern itenripg; fteyfirem denature 
.stKih 

.ji^ l tre A stiteices.' 

■41^. BUths as 

i^igi us 'fivyy' WM jr 


the first which, we encounter in life, and that they 




Happy is he who, mtefing such dante”* contrives to get 
ova: them withhut utter sMpwreok. 

Another of the penalties which we seem bound to pay 
for the happiness of hayteg friends, is, thot we must 
listen to all &t their candour and anxiety for oiir wel¬ 
fare induce them to say to us. To commit occasional 
imprudences and absurdities, to make false moves in 
the business of life, to say things which we ought to 
have kept in eternal silence, arc the lot of the wisest ; for 
to err is hunian. Generally, we never hear a word upon 
the subject from the polite world. I must do the polite 
world the justice to any, that I never heard an allusion 
from it to any erfor I ever committed. The heart 
becomes consciflus of these errors itself; it confers 
with itself upon them, confesses the wrong, and forms 
sincere resolutions of amendment for the future. If 
now left to ourselves, all would be right. But how often 
does it happen that, just at this crisis, comes in a 
friend—perhaps one with ii very tender claim upon our 
bosom’s best feelings—eager for our Interest, deeply, 
cordially anxious to see us aU that we ought to te—and 
oj)ens a lecture upon oiir guilt, prefaced by ten thou¬ 
sand caveats as to good intentions and tlie duty of a 
friend; or jjerhaps, what is ftir worse, makes only a 
number of faint and ddicate, yet significant general 
allusions to oTir criminality, which we cannot tiike up 
with any view to self-defence; and thus, by galling us 
about that for which our own con.science already suffi¬ 
ciently upbraids us, sends our fcelings olf in perhaps 
quite the opposite channel, andrundtjes all the good that 
penitence had effected, tesides leaving a deep and abid¬ 
ing sense of mortification 1 Nor is this all; for, few 
nature.? being quite angelic, it is scarcely possible to 
help feeling some anger at the author of the humilia¬ 
tion—and 

* to bo wroth with one we love. 

Doth work like modncbS In the brain.’ 

It is thus that we often find our greatest vexations arise 
from wiiat appear our greatest blessings, and have occa¬ 
sion to say, with bitterness of spirit, ‘ I care not for my 
enemies, bqt—save me from my friends I’ 

Who would be without friaids? Who does not believe 
that friendship is one of the main cordials designed to 
support us through this varied scene? Yet who, has 
not to recollect that many great erfoi* of his Bfe Wave 
been prompted by friends? Who hhi: not to reflect 
with bitter regret that from the mOutos hf'friends ha'^O 
proceeded nearly all the disagreeable, Sfffnt'humiliating, 
unpalatable things that have ever: heeh toid to him ? 
Well has it teen observed, the shrub whjjp' tears the 
most teautifol of flowers is that which tiub' teurt the 
keenest of thorns. 
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co|iria^l4jtfi?.incap«ible of Improvenjent- though, as 
^Ul 8hom, Busceptiblepf profitable ameUo- 

rwou, millions of acres 

vh{c$ (joiumtute tlm ■tUF&ce of otir empirb, it may be 
j^tfetted, that less ttiw oOe>third is under proper 
ci^T^bn-, and that the remaining two*thirds form a 
niihe of ihcalcultlble wealQi, if the means suggested by 
modem science for its attainment were only adopted. 
Let in pr^^nt a few illustrations of this obvious and 
linportapt proposition. 

In a little sketch in this Journal (No. S65), a female 
fanMr,,BS. remarkably economic habits, is represented 
as gn^hag up all the unnecessary hedges, throwing 
dowa unnecessary walls, filling up and cropping orer 
ponds and ditches, and turning over e^ery foot of soil 
hitherto unused j and Lord Ilatherton, at tho recent 
Lichfield Agrioultural Meeting (made memorable by 
the Premier’s dedaration in favour of leases), reports 
the practice of English fanners as beginning to be 
exactly coincident with that of our thrifty friend. A. 
few years ago we migiit have gone farther, and repre¬ 
sented improvements as proceeding upon a muck larger 
scaia j for we happen to know an East Lotliian tenant 
who is still running the remainder of his father’s lease 
of a fiiru), the cultivated extent of which was raised 
from under five hundred to upwards of one thousand 
acres—the reclaimed acres being, at liis father’s entry, 
in stony knolls covered with whins and broom, or in 
swampy hollows unapproachable by the plough. Such 
opportunities os this arc not now common in the l.ow- 
kuds Scotland, hat t^py are still rife in England and 
Ireland, presedting ftiost enviable fields for capital and 
enterprise, under a proper system of lease and security. 
We repeat wider a proper system of lease, an opinion 
wliich the following extract from the Chester Chronicle 
most aptly corroborates:—‘ At an agricultural nicotiug 
the other day, tho Duke of Cleveland said, that witliin 
three miles of the place where bo had resided for the 
last nine years, was a waste, which had long been rented 
as a rabbit warren, and of course at a trivial rent. A 
spirited farmer acquainted with it applied to Sir 
William Welby, and said if he could have a lease for 
fourteen years, he would break it up, and bring the land 
into Cultivation, his rent being allowed to remain the 
same as was paid by the worrehcr. The ofier w'os ac- 
eepted, and, the &nner, being satisfied that the under¬ 
taking would ultimately repay him, entered upon it 
w^ spirit. - In the fourth or fiftli year after the war¬ 
ren was broken up, he (the Duke of Cleveland) saw 
this farpi I and he could t^tify that it was bearing the 
crops in tmufitp; and last year, in the month of 
July, he iqsain saW 11^ and would not wish to behold 
fitter cK^s of wheat, barley, and oats, than those which 
he Witnessed growing upon this very farm.’ It is un¬ 
necessary for bur piupose to state, that, for a lease of 
twenty-ene yeitfs, the fiomer agreed to build himself a 
iu^l^ atea^gj wp only mention this to show that 
' th^ ogii^iiillmtutf^ of England ate aWakenmg to the 
importance df this aubjeei 

; We shaft now advert to that large extent of land at 
present classed as meadow and msrsb, or pasture; atnore 
striidtu illusiration of the capability of which we can¬ 
not m&g fiffward than tliat furnislied by the speech 
of X^ ftany at the livetpool Agricultnial Meeting 
ffets/ber koitj—* Jit is quite tnie,’ hb lon^ahip, 
" ‘"tibifituin is net eanatdg pf tnat indefinite ex- 

W whldh the mai^foetttring intecest has astm- 

'gmt"''.oxtension. 'acia';'t<p|>ioTe- 
ia/'{imitedii Mfls'.'Cm-' 



soil can be rendered more capable of suppOTting the 

people- 

The importance of thorough djjWfhwg ig generally 
admitted, but perhaps I may M plfBniitted tp state two 
or three facts, ns practical restm hkve pome 

under my own observation, showing that What. I am 
preaphing I am to a certain extent practiaiyi, In the , 
course of the last two or three years, we (I Speak ftw fflj 
fether as well as myself), on behalf of ounimef W. Ottr 
tcnants„have put under ground nearly three i^iftcdw Of 
tiles i and why have we done so? lEvery month that 
passes over ray head convinces me, that so far ftWip 
liaving dope all that can Jx) done, we have only unde A 
beginning, and are only doing what it is our abmidaist 
interest to do. I shall state one instance of the pty- 
tical retuhis from thorough scientific draining.. In 1 
1840, myJAer was about to enclose, in the park sit j 
Knowsle,^® fa-act about eighty acres. Of these about 
■twenty were^rong clay, with a very retentive subsoil, 
and the remaining sixty I remember from my childhood 
as the favourite haunt of snipps and wild ducks, and 
never saw there anything else. In the course of the 
first year the sixty acres maintained, and that vciy 
poorly, during the sunimer, six horses; and on the 
twenty acres there was a very small crop of very poor 
bay. It was impossible for land to be in a poorer con¬ 
dition ; and, on breaking it up, they had two or three 
times to dig the plough-horses outer the bog. In 1841, 
the whole of this was thoroughly subsoiled and drained; 
and ill 1842, what was not worth 10s. an acre tlie 
year before, was in turnips; and on tliat land we fed 
off in five months, and fattened for the butcher, eighty 
beasts and tliree hundred sheep, and afterwards carted 
into the farm-yard three hundred and fifty tons of tm!» 
nips! 'This year we have a very fair crop of barl^ an^ 
oats, and I do not hesitate to say that that land k at 
present worth 30s. an acre. Tho outlay upon it, fo® 
pulling up old fences, thorough draining, tiling,-and 
breaking up, amounted to £7, 10s. per statute acre, pvtag 
just 208. for every SOs. of outlay! and thus giving even 
to the landlord a permanent interest of nearly 14' per 
cent, on the money laid out on that most unpromising 
ground. •• 

It happened that in the same year we took infa> ow 
hands a large field of 22 acres of very poor sandy soil, 
abandoned by the tenant ns perfectly worthless. It was 
dfained at an cxjiensc of £2 per statute acre; and in 
the first year we ibd off on that lai^ a hundred and 
twenty sheep, the remaining part of the tiftQipB being 
carted into tiie farm-yard; and I venture to say, that 
at an expense of £2 per acre, this land is increased in 
permanent annual value 10s. per acre to the landlord and 
10s. to the tenant . , 

1 might mentioMnany instances of .the same kind^ 
but it is unnecessary. Over mid over i^iain l have, heard, 
tenanti declare that their land has been doubled In. 
value by thorough drafaiiBg. I know instances whe|ie 
the resiut of the paSt yS^f draining has been on jm kt* 
crease of ten, twenty, # thirty bushels of wheal ^ 
large acre $ and taking the increase at 7s. the 
ivill leave ^u to oalcifiato the profits, the expefissi 
cose eweeoing XIS or X16 the acre. 

In addition to all this, Lord Stanley ™ 

thpTOughly draining the land, we might*" 
harvest by teii days or a fortnight ovety 
this varinbto eftmate, so subject to cold ttoje* 
ia A matter of the utmost consequence . 
inetsucet in which, last sprtog, | 

lands w(dl drained were able to Jwk fitoening Urn 
d0B, a fortnigfit, and even hesM 

neighbours could ventot® te 
ground.’ Another spedkgt 
mg raised the tern 
five degrees t and 
the riclmess of thS:* 
tesmtf ef .totusdeoa 


one word of oonimetft, aa^it 
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'wiiidi must'bring conriction to the commonest uader- 
standing. 

\gain, as to waste land, the reports in the New Sta¬ 
tistical Account of Scotland Indicate a steady and pro¬ 
gressive improvement of these in that country; and 
surely much more might bo done with the more hope- 
fill soil, and under the motfe genial climate* of Eng- 
I land andf-lreland. In Seotlana, the amount of waste 
is computed at fourteen miilions 'of acres, eight miUions 
of which are reckoned of doubtfhl improvement; while 
England has only four millions of acres of improvable 
wastes, with a like amount Of a doabtfhl character; 
and Ireland five nfiilions of acres of the former, and 
three of the latter descripKeti, But the terms ‘sus¬ 
ceptible of improvement,’ and ‘of doubtful improve¬ 
ment,’ are merely comparative; and land which, forty 
ywrs ag(^ -was looked upon as hopeless an# good-for- 
now waving with the most luxuriant har- 
' Numerous examples might be cited in Scot- 
wnd, where the rental of parishes lias increased fourfold- 
I '^ce the beginning of the present century by the 
iiiclaiming of wastes, a^id where lands which did not 
^eld one farthing to their owner, now return him a 
rental of from L.l to L.2, 10s. an acre. But distinctive 
facts may be more convincing than general assertions. 
In the parish of Peterhead, one of the most exposed 
parts in the mainland of Scotland, there is an elevation 
C^ed the Black Kill, of which Alexander Low, of Ber- 
‘ifideshire, an experienced valuator cf the last century, 
kad proBounced aa follows :—‘ This hill is very worth¬ 
less; and bids defiance to the plough for improvement.’ 
‘The hill,’says the present Statistical Account, ‘is now 
lieoriy dl under a regular system of cultivation, and 
yields Crops nearly equal to the former cultivated land 
i in the uei^bourhood;’ thus, in a single instance, adding 
four hundred and seven acres, which a land valuer had 
dechwed useless, to the cultivation of the kingdom, 
and at least L.2400 to its annual revenue. Draining, 
ti:enching, and shelter, have been the means employed 
in this instance. 

Another-case in point hppears in the account of the 
: parish of Fyvie, also in the north of Aberdeenshire:— 

I ‘Vast, ind^, have been the improvements made 
I witidn the last twenty years in the reclaiming of waste, 
and draining of wet lands. These improvements have 
' been carried on by almost every farmer; but the 
principal have -heen the result of the exertions of a 
number of poor families, located on various pendicles‘of 
what was once a Vast and unproductive surface of moor 
. and moss. •An extensive colony of these are in onr im- 
: anediate neighbourhood, and we have had many oppor- 
■teaitiea erf witcessing their exertions. The pwents of 
|n^'ty-nine families, containing one hundred and flfty- 
,|iikindlvj|4hals, who would otherwise have been held down 
ih ihe abject poverty, or bcsaaeventually thrown 

as bnrwfNi' npqn tlieir respective parishes, have been 
enolfied'tp bnpg up their families in comparative eom- 
fbtt,’ anS totlocm forward to comparative independence, 

, (ffi^roachiiig infirmities of-age.’ Here, again, 

m<uk 'be' two to three thousand pounds to 

the awnal xev^Ue fitom the land, in addition to the 
provkihm aappj|^,^vBO many families, and the beanty 
and aHhiiirity coiifev^ on‘the country and climate. 

Our fact .stotom^t, f-ho cultivation of 

wastes rioter to Ehgliuiil’H of our readers must 

have heard of the Chat llocs, fying between Liverpool 
Manchester. 16 wa<, « yew few years ago, a large 
tract of flgt, wet, and iteiif iywTCn m so poor, 
as scarcely to; a moorfowL 

'^f^dhe writer df thic was $Ay|6i on the 

and it was then still l>ii&rj. jl9ie,lia^^oft^ 
contractor, a Scotchoum, who hod aa vet made 
'jlwi.Tfiiy slight progress, no part df the moor heiiig (as 
, inf ^wisiUeJimi^e railroaajiheii tmder crop, . A re- 
November 1843 Contains the Rilow- 
. Extraordinary prodaae .—On idittee 

nm iSEumHtctsr;: 


have been dug up this seasmi 595 loads of potatoes, of 
953 pounds each, equal to 676-tcms, and syortb fidty 
L.2,148. per ton. ‘The land hi nnder the superintend¬ 
ence of the guardians of the MamiheSter UninA’ And, 
it may be added, ^a been tlw iiteant (rf tdrifili 
ment to many paupers who wotdd otherwise, as ip timiw 
coses, have been to be supported in idleness—the bless¬ 
ings of reclamation being thus ever tvpfpid- As to 
the produce, the,weight of the crop appeani to have 
been within a few pounds of 68 tons; and at the price 
stated, would yield upwards of L.183, or more than L.S6 
I>er acre. 

Thedandlords in Ireland, having proved thems^Ss 
generally unequal to the cultivation of toSir waste lands, 
at the same time that they manage their oth» lands as 
badly as possibte, a numb^ of individuals have farmed 
themsdves into ‘a Society for the Improvement of 
Waste Lands in Ireland.’ They rent such an extent as 
they deem suitable, or as their moans admit, forninetj'- 
nine years, and by arranging and colonising it, and 
caring for the tenants as the landlords ought to do, 
become a sort of assistant landlords ; and even in this 
slow and anomalous manner are doing ronsidcrable good 
for the soil of Ireland. It seems as if English landlords, 
and even the proprietors of several species of land in 
Scotland, would also require to be so assisted. We can 
linrdly conceive a company that in these times would 
produce more certain and satisfactory returns. AH the 
mountainous districts of Scotland, in particular, arc 
nearly in a state of nature; and a writer upon these sub¬ 
jects has very recently asked the question. Why should 
this be? We cannot discover any justiflalrfe answer. 
There must be portions of tnem,‘' and 'those of great 
extent, wliich, if sheltered, and drained, and cultivated, 
would produce more food for animals at least, would be 
infinitely improved in value at once to their owners and 
the country, and give immediate and permanent em¬ 
ployment to a great and valuable population. 

Here we expect to be charged with the folly of pre¬ 
suming that prices will always remain as they are, and 
make it worth the while of landowners to reclaim toeir 
wastes. We are not disposed to consider any such pre¬ 
sumption as folly. Our belief is, that under any system 
of things there always will be a demand for rural pro¬ 
duce to warrant the improvement of even the worst 
species of land that exists. At eveuta, we must 
take things as we find them. ’The produce of but a 
few years would more than repay 111 imtsondlrfs outlAys 
on improvements. To the good work, of tiiorough 
and extensive reclamation. Drahi, dielv^ feUeC, and 
shelter the waste and poorly-cultoited iim# i;i ev«^ 
possible way. Bend away os manp emi|gnmti W.you , 
please to Canada, or any other coUhi^{>i&i^m-e'who 

f o, tlie greater will our number of custeaitif'brf hy aod 
y; but do not let this, or ony other ctpMilof 
competition of produce from beytmd tikb 
the proprietor of peat-mosses and -the 

great and assuredly profltaUe «ad patriotic Iw ofjhiod 
improvement, while he hat toe as^reedbfe 
speedily doubiing, if not quadrupling, his tmlteT. 

We have thus pointed out « 
wealth, in which the ptpnlation of tiitoe 
interested, and pariacularly the poor iSt^iO^ions, 
and of'which the produce can never 


value; for it is fooa*~th(i Ibanda^n df sOOte 
evmr could add toit a tithe to tire extesit an 
Onr trade fat cotton mr in weaken, or evtn'tfa 
miiior maqjdfricturei, would be deemed (I p 
ihetor. But tip improvemwt tfadt 
our agriculttfre. would &r exdoed tipjitm 
the most extensive ms^ufiujturet and odMaiH 
employed in it boto more stead^afad nelR 
nianutectores have ev^ird^^ ^ It 
to say tiigt, by shdtenimd dfamlfar, Am 1m, 
M cmtiinatioD vrhfcbytfae^ vmtldiiidfaAte,'! 


m'ymo’ 

4':pNm:of: 

ip&liiiae*''' 
le nwls fat; 
.«l!6d1Mi''0C' 


might 'be turned into, a' 
ndbODote improved, its peq 

,pnJ^^(idQtooda|jd4ti| 
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form the Bearii, exceedingly enzidHid end strengthened. 
Let aii'IA^lnk of these &mgs steadily and systemati- 
ciuiy. ‘Ehe system need omybe adopted to be profit* 
able -, and it w only to be prored profitable to become 
unhwsal. 


WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

BY MRS 8. C. HAiX. 


PooB Maddinel she had oveirated her strength and 
powers of endurance; the nearer she drew to Paris the 
more nervous she became—the more unfitted for the 
she bad set herself. At one timetshe Would order 
the xwatilions to double their speed, and the next direct 
them to fifb slower, fur that she was distracted by the 
rapidity of movement. More than once slie felt slic had 
done foolishly in bringing her child with her. She enter¬ 
tained no idea of using Um, as in a drama, to draw her 
husband back. She knew this to be equally mean as 
useless, and that nothing but time would restore him to 
himself and her. 

As the carriage whirled through the streets of Paris, 
Madeline's heart beat so quickly, that she could liardly 
breathe s even the servants seemed too absorbed to note 
tlie strangeness of the motley city. Arthur had been 
some time asleep, and when the postilions drew up at 
the hotel, Mrs Mansfield felt Romplctcly paralysed ; she 
could not move. Her blood, stagnant fur a moment, 
ruidied suddenly to her head, which swam and reeled; 
and althougH her snaiA assured the servants tliat Iicr 
mistress was only suficring fioni fatigue, she feared she 
was dying. 

But Madeline did not die; and when her bodily ex¬ 
haustion had somewhat abated, she sought out her 
unhappy husband in the hotel to which he liad gone 
with the worthless associate of his flight, and who now 
took her departure—fied, as vice must always do, at the 
approach of virtue. 

What a change had a brief jicriod of time mode on 
the abased and wretched Mansfield! How worn, how 
broken-down he looked 1 —not as one from whom health 
fiules gradually, not m one whom over-labour or over- 
anxiety works down from the healthful bright-eyed 
n^an to tlie bent and hollowed shadow of humanity, 
struggling witii the toils and troubles of life, but 
struggling with an honest purpose and a clear con¬ 
science. Such a ope may be tent and bowed to the 
earth, but he never con have the torn, and soiled, 
aud haggard look that efiacos God's image in the de¬ 
bauchee. They looked at each other until the silence 
was broken by Madeline, who endeavoured to draw his 
attention to the more business portion of her mission ; 
but this was impossible. He could not attend; ho sank 
into a paroxysm of the deepest despair—reproached 
- reproached her—said ho could have endiurcd 

oikytlting rather than the love she bore him—^that it was 
a ouriue, a very poison. She heard all this; she heard 
^it ^ enuring her love closer and closer into her heart— 
"asBUi^in^ a coolness of counsel, so as to assure his mind, 
^sent mood, that it u'oa business—the advantage 
1^1^'Would de#ve in the end, the advantage tiieir child 
vrqnld deriw—which brought her there—not denying her 
a£nctioB,1n>ti never for a moment dwelling on It. She 
hiifi not, as i have sMd, brought herdittle hoy with her 
.Wifier ^ ldi!)a'of his luding in her prmecti she coqld 
kkilif ia ^ (tt her fbSings, te witho&t him; but 

BOW Mr Muufield (»ughi at the mentifiu of the chfid, 
imi£i^qnked if he were in Paris. He became at once 
OQ^ima to tttfi him ; he wcmld go to him. lierc fbdihgs 
or ^iihlimut, hevreyer pete iw Mnd th^ mikht he, 
hath')Stp^^Utli 4 #hto.througH t^''perils of 
fiMe m<M^toea<o^i ‘Bh)r hethnicrs shiveTihg despair, 
^ t^ef that nothing could 
•gfO dr^ investlgstihg ,the 

'ahd creditor hf Ms aaoou&ts, eifhor 

Ibr her'strcugth 


—made her, while she tjrembledfor his reason, exert her 
own. The vacillations of the man Of fashion, from 
whom the gilding is all worn off—the wit, whose arrows 
are no longer tipped with briUiaBt»T-the man, in fket, 
once so rich in all but moral strtngth, how poor in all 
things, was as tenderly beloved by his devote Wife as 
on the day, not when he led her to the altar (faf the love 
of that day is more in poetry than in truth), but as when 
she placed their first-born in his arms; the same rich 
naturalhnsullied love hovered with angel wings, aboye 
tlie M'teck which, like the life-boat, she was just in time 
to save. The sight of his child subdued him altogetoer; 
and as thq little fellow clpeg round his neck, the fatii^ 
burst into tears so rapid and violent, that his etremg 
frame seemed hardly able to endure the shock. Anxi¬ 
ously did»Madelino look fior the lawyer's arrival wijth 
the necMgary paiwrs. She know that if he came tiiisjt, 
MansfilSr f»ould do everything she required; but she 
could not tast him from hour to hour. She judged of 
the present by the past. It was nearly night, and no 
lawyer had arrived. Subdued^ ns her husband was by 
the emotions of the day, he became alarmingly excited, 
talked wildly and incoherently of bis past experiences, 
and of what his future should te; then complained sud¬ 
denly of the most racking pain in his head and temples ; 
every sound distracted him, and he could endure no pay 
of light; then, in the midst of a fevered description of 
a favourite song, he paused, and in a voice, of child-like 
confidence whispered, ‘ l.et me lay my head upon your 
bosom, iMadeline; there was its first peaceful repose, 
and tliere will te its last;' but there was no repose for 
a head tortured with distracting fever of the Main. 
About an Ijour afterwords, the lawyer arrived, to i|nd 
the \uihappy man in the wildest ravings. BeMip 
morning dawned, her husband had ceased to recognlto 
her; and in his wanderings, the name of anotlier was 
frequently mingled with her own. The physicians said 
weeks must pass tetore the patient had a chance of 

being able to attend to business of any kind, if--aiai 

they shook their heads—said his frame w’as debilitated, 
his constitution anything but strong; tliey hoped, but 
they also feared; they had never seen the disease under 
a worse form. It was useless for the mqp of business 
to wait; when needed, he would return. One tiling it 
is necessary for the honour of,human nature to record. 
When he aiTivedin London, and stated to the various 
persons whom it concerned the circumstancM under 
which he had left Mr and Mrs Mansfield, they, vrith one 
single exception, expressed their dotcrmin*tiou to wait 
until. Mrs Mansfield should te able to act/or them, so con¬ 
vinced were they of her noble mind and high integrity. 
This compliment, when conveyed to her In the business¬ 
like letter of the solicitor, certainly made her heart teat 
more fervently, tigmgli she read it by the dim lamp¬ 
light of a chamber, sick well nigh to death, llie 
struggle between life and deatli, tetween reason and 
insanity, was such, that her very devotion to the sufferer 
would have tempted her to pray that lie might be re¬ 
leased, had it not been for the blessed faith which, 
greater the peril, the wilder the storm, will of a #uiSty 
go on increasing in the true believer—wliat causetii l|ie 
feeble to cry to the grave for refuge, maketh the bpaw 
in faith to defy the grave. Thus it was with Made¬ 
line. ■ The strength of the spirit withstood the toemca: of 
the flesh. Shaten fur a moment, os aU. Chflftlina .are 
at times—however oppressed, or worn, or vrea*y,; in the 
twilight, in tite noon-day, in tlie dun watifiics, 

even yvhen she deemed him she loveil Ifi'tlto valley of 
the shadow of death—s/ie netxr iSov^ted I Bter Uroithy 
Uncle Oliver, anuoli as he. could not'*avokl fid- 

•lowing her to Paris, where fpF ma^ially iimrCaaed her 
discomfort, by liis dislike tobw husband; bdt fiotiiing 
moved her from her duty. „ * 

At last the patidhh ^hOto Mjsdeline 'had to u^itched 
and so prayed for, hi 90 ain.'ip recover; hi» contohitoul!^ 
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he beeged that the curtain might be 
tMPp^! while Madelme rat ^ting with houelese 
p£ hy his Bide. Sudd^y she looked up, and saw his 
♦y«s ibed apn her. 

,, ‘Speak,’ fie skid, ‘s^k, for I can hardly believe 
yhtiare thefe’ 

Madeline stoiled— a smile which exuressed nlore than 
•mere mtotel beauty ever could—and said a few ‘fond 
worda ■ 

He passed his hand over her face, and then felt the 
arm, so thin and worn, that liot atrace of its roundness 
MBtained. ‘ How changed,’ he sighed—‘how sadly 
chahged; and it is aU my work!’ and he sobbed and 
Oded, covering his face with his hands. But time passed, 
lj^ waspasmng, and tlieir affairs must be speedily 
StraiKg^ ^e agitation might cause a relapse, a return 
hf isHBrnmation m the braim and cither destroy life or 
her husband of reason. Still, he was much 
WltiW, aad she prepared him for his lawyer’s presence. 
jdte'eii(the. But before his being in the hotel was known 
jtp.dHsht^eld, he visited Unde Oliver, who was laid up 
a fit of the gout. iVhile Madeline’s husband slum- 
in the easy diair, to which he had been removed, 
she went to her unde’s room, and found the old gentle¬ 
man in a state of great excitement. As she entered, she 
heard sudi epithets as, * the fool,’ ‘the idiot,’ ‘ the sensc- 
le^ bramlMS fool.’ ‘It’s of no use, Mr Bramwell,’ quoth 
the old gentteman when Madeline stood by liis side— 

* It's of ho- 1 ^ :'there is no such tliiug as a sensible 
woman—no such thing. One rushes into one extreme, 
file Mrs Smith j and the other, like Madeline—and yet, 
X'AeU you what it is, sir,’ he continued, moving his gout 
Itocd with his stick—‘I’ll tell you what it is. it docs not 
At ^^.ailmify to sudi a woman a.s Madeline who she 
thanes; it is sufficient that he is her hlfitbaad—that 
Is 111, sir.’ 

, * My dear unde,’ said Madeline. 

‘ Here, again, she gets over me, sir, with her softness, 

S drives me mad witli her resolution. Look at her; 
■hadow of harsdf—faded—fading; nearer desith at 
mSmeat than him shb has been watdiing over and 
psA/lng for, as if he were a saint instead of a sinner.’ 
i.^ *A saint would not need my prayers,’ replied Mrs 
.iHi^eld, parrying the old gentleman's bitterness, 
'^'•^rriiaw,* persisted Unde Oliver. 

- '‘Uide f interiupted Maddine. 

‘But, kir,' observed Mr Bramwell, ‘do you not see 
'fib^ Hrs'Mansfield’s happiness consists in the sacri- 
Bces you deplore. She is like the angels—rejoidug 
over ond^ that repenteth; like the martyrs—glory¬ 
ing ia\hfir duty, as ffiey did in their faith. Mr Mans- 
i^fbiriifthen in her strength, and become a new I 
be'A|>pi see the world as it is—he will.’ 

*f|M such tiling,’ exclaimed bitter Unde 

'WBvttZ'WaW he does, I’ll cat m^tt-utch!’ I 

id Mr Brs 


. be docs, TU cat m^iocutcl 

V'promise/ said Mr Brai 
ver remained silent, and 
Jj 1 was saying, such scenes ai 
btfireen fiOd his wife make mo bless 
fistate.- A yewon who cannot indulge I 
mmht not to live beyond five-and-tbirty. 

in AH things after,we pass thirty 
think so, sir?* ■ 

’ *Ho, sir ; ( do not,’ 4 fih^ tbfi testy Oil 


Bramwell, laugh- 
, and the lawyei 
^es afi iia^e passes 
bless my bachdoi 
ilge her husband 


I hgard ’iffiat W be- spoken lightly of, and j 

I that Jos^h, had absolutely I 

I X^^habw df driUkjUilg.^^^" 

1 .'^ey say so,’bbstuihed Iho fifiui^oDS lawyer. * j 

Hhose who have not Watdied Ififi IbArM: imtages of a 
SjKiease snch os Mr MApiUldd ounminlired, Am inVa- 
TfffWjf shocked at the e]|iwaDoe Of Ihfi oOUiweBceUt u 
■f- ftiends, wWfiatre been with hdui d<ty andj 

‘ nmeib better he is«' shwUgurs helieye | 

^M^-hejia the'.biink of the gravfs Tiu 

Mansfield—the mAh AdtosO I 
-j5mproi i‘'ilii.»Wttation chnfwfi&M aI 

t iilwlAiSt JaMw BfiOb. a new eperu or a 

neoeistU^/ 


in Ilghay 


Bi^ I 


]iieHive, was nE^octed as Ithb ffiOStdlfigantthbiulB^ ffi^ 
Wk‘—was now a tfor^ AtSauated, paqaai j^etcUt, 
unable to think, but nOt to tears ruAw oh the 
smallestoccarion to his ochiiUr eyes ; While ms.ihiiid, 
reeling from over-wroUUht excitement aod dlAease, could 
not rely upon itself. ^ It was piteous, while he 
and assigned, and did as Bfaddine requested, to^ear 
his childlike intreaties that she would not wrong her¬ 
self, that she would leave him to perish rather^ that 
she would let things take their course; while she soothed 
and calmed him, fixed in her high-mindedness to pass 


over her ,on, that he would fed hereaft^ that the 
glory of an hoiftst name was better than the glittef of 
dishonoured gold. ,, 

‘ Did you see her when her foUy was completed?’ 
whispered Uncle Oliver to Mr BramweU. * D|d you ever 
see such a change in a human being ? You womd have 
thought she had just received, instead of just resigned, 
a foi^ne; while her husband was ya-ing and ha-ing, 
and wiping his eyes j’ and then Unde Oliver wiped his. 
‘ To-morrow, as he is able to be moved, tlicy leave the 
hotel and go to Versailles,’ continued the old man. ‘ Ah, 
sir, she has sold every jewel she had in the world, and 
offered Lewis six months’ wages to leave them; but the 
old fellow intreated to remdu. Don’t talk to me about 
the wickedness of human nature. Sir, I glory in human 
nature. There are specimens of it in aU ranks of life, 
that should have temples built to them. Those who 
undervalue it do not deserve well ol?,it: you may carry 
tJiat as a conviction to your gr.ave.’ 

‘ I believe you are right,’ said Mr Bramwell. 

‘ I am, sir; I am always right; and I am right in 
leaving Maddine for a time. It breaks my heart that I 
have not thousands to give her. I try her too much, 
and she has enough without me. I want to see after 
that fool Smith and his wife, and shall be in London a 
day or two after you.’ 

Maddine was now alonowi^ her husband, sujling 
her expenditure to tlieir naapd|Dr mem^ end rojui^g 
that she had been able to defray ij^^exponses of his llL 
ness from a fund raised by the her jesvds. At 

first Mansfield’s returning health htimght bai^ mafijr bf 
his old habits, and though he tried to restrain them, the 
very necessity for doing so produced on irritability‘of 
temper wliich would have worn out afiy hutoan being 
less sweet than Madelme. It is certain tlmt we are less 
grateful for large than for small saorifloes. If - Mw 
Mansfield had been content id tliink, ‘I have giteu 
up a fortune to save and to reclaim himi Afid wffi do 
no more,’ she would never have succeeded lit tAftstoung 
her husband. A great sacrifice is vety firegueu^ Iblt 
as a reproach, when a sifiaU one is considwed a mark 


Certainly it would 


, and only once, he questioned hw 
the day when she -visited his hotel, 
be easiet !^.a^;^,'AfionMU)..to praise 


the exquisite delicacy and tfath Af 1^ AlAteniiAfit, than 
to follow her example; it &'her' 

which has always been to me ^ ' 

Mansfield, abaslMNl mote by ihb 

heart than . by ' all her more 
or patient cnaurancei implored ber^>f^«'rat%8,* ap.d 
spoke of his being sojlcgrtw^ 
he;^ with the si^licity pf a 
8i(|Q at ito:,,.mover’s. knee. 

were, Msd^lnfi .'began to .fed Ibe WspS^ 

be'arshce. Hevar,.'In the daya.p|l 

MamHbld- -.eidlicea 'the" 

guarded by a watf^abi^'s'ovK-' mihA jHt 

now. beseemed tohkikh^fi.|>wAi’a'pgl>wm|(wra| 

4Q .uiffieoltby ..ezcitehiefit|'bi|^M;B^^K^^Hw" 

mfhd, refined'' Andip(Hsh4a,'attempp^‘^£;'tli^9|K 
nke- those (ff - his peculiAr - 

tiiie. 0f- babit,^ and whit hA 

||fi*AQriiqiQrfow. . His- affidrs-'ihiEfiK^ .i^ljMHly.-'. 
AUdhfl could not 
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have lie^ Miam^ to lotdc Jn i^ Still, the idea 

<^teihg eulra *pdor haunted his imagina¬ 

tion'to %adhV that Mad^ne had naver hinted at their 
return to England, which she etiU fondly thought of 
as Pi||ir home. Mansfield would have been much 
bap^er, had it not occurred to him so firequently as 
to retard his recorery, that his wife was hastening 
before him to another world; and certainly those who 
hM hnowh her a few months before, would hardly have 
TC^giiiSed the outline of her former self. They had 
been inhtding the soft evening breeze, which does not 
bring, as with ns, those heavy dews fraught wi|h dan¬ 
ger, now saunteriDg along a shaded alley, and then 
sitting upon the trunk of a fallen tree, when, just as they 
yrero seated, they heard a laugh from tjie path they had 
quitted and immediately after the sound of English 
voices. 

Mansfldd grew at once red and then pale. ‘It is 
really too bad,’ he exclaimed; ‘ we must plunge farther 
into the deplhs of Eranto to escape these perpetual 
intrusions.’ 

Madeline’s cdour was also heightened, but from a 
difierent cause—she thought she knew tlie female voice. 
‘ How shall we retreat?’ she saidj ‘ we must pass them 
to get home.’ 

Mr Mansfield rose, and took hold of ArUiur’s hand. 
‘ If we walk quickly,’ he replied, ‘ we can pass the wood 
before they leave it.’ But his calculation ^vas wrong; 
a group of persons emerged from the shade as they 
i reached the spot Mr Mansfield had spoken of. 
i 'Well, I declare!’ exclaimed the lady in a loud 
[ strange tone,*‘there art the poor Miinsfieldsl’ and the 
I same moment Mrs Mansfield’s hand was grasped, .and 
i her cheek kissed, by Mrs Smith. 

I As well as Mr Mansfield’s confusion and annoyance 
permitted him to observe, there were two ladies and two 
gentibmen of the party, one of whom was Mr Orepoint, 
who advanced and held out his hand to Mr Mansfield. 

‘Well,’ continued Mrs Smith with more than her 
usual volubility, ‘ who could have fancied meeting you 
here, after all that we hCMdi but, Madeline, you were 
always an angel.’ Tien turning to Mansfield, she said, 
holding up her fiiigi^, ‘ Ah, you naughty boy! Indeed, 
you are such a naugnfy man, that I don’t think I shall 
speak to you! You know I am not at all like my 
co^isin ?’ 

‘ I am quite aware of it,’ said Mr Mansfield, bowing 
prqttdly. ' 

‘Ifbt a bit. My goodness, how ill you both look! 
But ho wonder, you have gone through so much. We 
drove (form here to see the water-works, or fire-works, 
or Whatever they are; but it’s the wrong day, so we 
must ccime again.* 

‘ And' where is your husband ?’ inquired Madeline; 
Willie Mr Mansfield, having regained his self-possession, 
addressed a fow words to Mr Orepoint. 

Mrs Sihith was diBCOneerted, and hurriedly replying 
that idu)'had left her husband with a friend a^the place 
whm th^ dined, hastened away as the objects of her 
remark ihitdb their app^ance. 

*1 bef ydut pardon,’' said poor Smith, lifting his hat, 
for he did not rdeogifi^ immediately, and he 
tooked Ihipidly wise while he spoke—‘I beg yohr 
pardoni hpbayqyoQseen wife?’ 

IW Ydros eter esmsed Mie' Mimsfleld a more acute 
nag than these, Thelldtod, simple, absent, and toon^^ 
UM meh, to entirely c^Bm^ There 

wtt; Ills 'dress and geitireB—in toe^ 

w# Itot aioted whett-be meant to naiid stfll, as if 
for;'i|^j^t—4&' thd (hto^kMirest of 


heard somneh about yon. Why, you were town-talk 
for a month i first abused, and toen praised, and t^^ 
forgotten.’ " -■ ■ 

Mansfield turned away, and Smith continued, 

‘I would rather see you, Mrs Maiiffleld, than 
living^ creature. You are the only one who can m) 
anything with her. She is worse than ever. We sepal* 
ratefi—yes, that was it—and then It tois ntiKe Bp 
Uncle Oliver, and I agreed to bring her hero- 
treat; but we quarrelledall the way. And herowBtn** 
Orepoitft—and now she is as troublesome as SVeci ‘'^5 
cannot comprehend how our litfie dlsagreemento 
into such feuds. Perhaps you couW talk to her. 
how very^dd I am. 1 fiihst go and console MansfliJd»“ 
and tell him all the people said.’ ;• ^ 

‘ No,’ interrupted the anxious wife, * do not speak th 
him at all of the past; he cannot beat it.’ 

‘ Oh Jjiby well—as you please,’ answered Smitii with 
an air or^t^id astonishment; ‘ as you'pleaae. Not hear , 
of the past; oh, very well. I’ll take care to remember 
that. I remember, too, what you told me about dubs, 
and I told her of it; but she drove me there to get rid 
of me. Tliat’s a charming thing: a man marries to 
make his home comfortable, and then his wife drives 
him to the club !’ 

Mrs Mansfield could endure a great deal, hut she 
could endure this no longer. 

‘ Madeline,’ said her husband, after they entered hto 
apartment, ‘ I do not tliink I ever felt the frilnesarof 
what you have done for me until within the':^# 
hour. If you had been such a woman as your odtp|i' 
what should I have been now? How you have ba^! 
witli mo, and why, I cannot tell. I have beeu yottol 
bane, while^ou have lajen my blessing. The more'swS ' 
I have done, the more watchful, and protecting, and; 
fervent has been your love. Ho who sees and heatol 
me, knows tl;at I only think there is hope for my 
future, because of the glory with which your afibetion 
has encompassed me. 1 say, surely I must be reserved 
for some good puipose, or 1, could ne ver hav^etained 
her love. May He, who gave me an angePas mv 
guardian, make me in some degree worthy of lier. uh, 
if I could but obliterate from your memory my jmst 
neglect, my unfaithfulness, I sboidd card* for nothing 
else; for, in all the business transactions which you in¬ 
vestigated, there was no dishonour I’ 

. ‘ Tliank God, ’ replied Madeline, ‘ there was hot, and 
I knew there would be none; and He also knows, that 
my love is as deep for you as ever.' * 

‘ I know that,’ he replied ; ‘ but your trusTis gone.’ 

She raised her eyes to his—eyes whpto lustre had 
never been dimmed by the least w.avtfrlng untruth. 

‘/I is yene/’he repeated passionately. . 

‘ It was gone, dear Mansfield,’ she answered. ' It has 
returned; it hasHnwn rcturnuig. Are not your feel¬ 
ings and sentiments changed ? Have I not reason for 
confidence? Yes, my confidence ia established.’ Ah4 
Mansfield believed her. 

Mrs Mansfield never saw her unfortunate cousin afli^ 
that night, though, in three weeks, she heard she wto 
deserted by a man who lamed her husband for lift ftPB: 
duel in the Bois-de-Boulognc. ’ ' t * 

It is time this story were concluded ; and yto kw 
liimted its space to describe the events of a lifo have, 
after all, made but a feeble sketch ca Madsihie} an4 
though Uncle Oliver has not ate liia cytltq^ he coo- 
feises he ought to have done so; for h0 CCi^kA to 
wish her to call her husband ' a r;^,eu.’ i 
Mr Mansfield had not been a fifBf abroad, whtn an 
excdlcnt appctntnient was oShrM^.lftto in ofte of tto 
■public offices. He shrunk from « Dbndoit lesidimc^ 
fearing to meet cold eyer and Msttofi bom from tooto > 
who had revelled uiMaad Hi; his wtottii. .aitd 2|a^tnfi 
—what said she? 'VF^, fimiaBitoed, aaS'mdeomy her 
husband jested t if CfM, ^ WOid4 look 

[colder, ana Tam«ta«ttKto #ere mvoB. not didy ssem 


tS> *1 

ifoiB I & 


husband jested; if C(M, wendd look 

! colder, and T a ’fere glyoB, hot dtojr ss«ia, 

but teisft V ^ ^ iKiid mi wal^ QOxrp the 

I itraeto rdito—wito! 
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of |k most honopred and honourable womim 5 and those 
■who Saw it were ashamed to call them ' the poor Mwis- 
fieids’ any longer—for self-dignity commands even a 
fool’s deference. And by degrees, to the delight of the 
fiiitbful Lewis, carriages drove up to their door, and 
she received the visitors as if they had parted ‘but yes- 
• terday, fkt declined their invitations as clieejMly as 
Mansfield had declined ‘ the cluband then-her son— 
if she had no other reward for her past endurance, his 
honour and his love might have been envieif by the 
mother of the Gracchii; and lus father loved Iiim as 
dearly, and was os proud of him as she was, nay, is; and 
it is delightful to see how thh®young whom the knows 
honour her; how husbands point her to their wives, and 
mothers to their daughters ; and even while ^ lament 
they cannot be like her, yet all believe in her, and still 
she -iiS unconscious that she deserves either praise or 
admiration. For all that people talk about the impos- 
sihility of happiness wifli her liusband after his past 
errors, she t* happy; and she has made liLia—no, not as 
jIDod—for, truth to say.rthat would be impossible—but 
her forhearanoe 'and uprightness in the time of need 
have made him what now deserves to be respected. 
Men’s moral offences arc written on sand, while women's 
are gi-aven on steel 5 and ‘ the world,’ particularly when 
it became known that Mr,Mansfield had got ‘a good 
situation,’ seemed to think that, as Mrs Mansfield had 
bwn merciful, they ought to follow her example. They 
say also tlwt she made him what he is, not by what the 
. world calls ‘ talent’ either—wliich, as a means of hap¬ 
piness, is so greatly overrated—^Imt by a womanly ten¬ 
derness of nature—by strong affection, a clear intellect, 
a Christian reading of her duty, and a determination, if 
it cost her her life, to perform that duty, the motto of 
whicit is— Beau and Forbeah. 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

TOCRS-i METTRAY. 

A^Tength at Tours—the beautiful Tours—the capital 
of ancient Touraine, and whose royal residence of I’lessis 
every one hllfe heard and formed an idea of, from the 
account given by Scott in his Quentin Durward. 'Tours 
may be called the great centre town on the Loire, as 
well as the mid station for travellers from England fo 
the south of France. At present it is reached chiefly 
by the railvftiy from I’aris to Orleans, and the steamers 
down tlie river; but when a railway now forming from 
Orleans to Tours, by way of Blois, is completed, the 
conveyances on the Loire will be almost entirely aban¬ 
doned,* as they, indeed, deserve ^he. With hopes 
raised jiff qiending a few days in this interesting pro¬ 
vincial d&pl|al, it was with no small pleasure that on 
one of the finest afternoons of the season we came in 
sight of the lofty tpwers of St Gatien, rising from the 
rich and levM plain on the left or south bank of the 
river. Sweeping past a woody islet, and darting be¬ 
neath a long and liands<MBe stong-bridge of fifteen arches, 
Our little steamer hauled up alongside the extended line 
of sloping quay in frimt of the town, and in a few 'ml- 
nutes we were "m the heart of Tours, at n hotel—the 
Faisan—in the Rue Royale, and, as it luckily proved, 
OBIS'of the best inns in this port M iVanee. 

We remained a week in Tours, looking about the: 
town anikits neighbourhood; for it ia « place one cannot 
d^atch in a day. The situation^ to begin vyith, is not 
In the least picturesque, in which respect it is the re¬ 
verse M of g igis j yet it is all one Could wish for a 
large conveniently dh a sticeteh of fcrcl 

country, with foe ride bearing on the river, and the other 
in the direetion of the 

dr Mr^BNnt, no* inland town conld he more 
diirMtted. Oonneeted wM i^^ bank # the 


Loire by the bridge already noticed, a suburb of con¬ 
siderable size has extended in this direction, over the 
very beautiful vine-clad hill which lies feeing both river 
and town. Tours is of great antiqiiit;^, having been 
a station of the Romans, who increased its size and 
means of defence; and, judging from an ancient semi¬ 
circular arch still existing, in connexion with an island 
in tlie river, 1 should suppose they bridged the Loire at 
this point. The history of Tours is a type of history 
generally—a succession of conquests and oppressions. 
The Gauls were conquered by the Romans, who were 
conquered by the Visigoths, who were conquered by 
Clovis (.^)06), wlgjse conquest was wrested by the usurper 
Thibault do Blois (940), whose heirs were conquered 
by the counts of Anjou (1204). These, it will be recol¬ 
lected, were English princes, and they in their turn 
were expelled by. the French monarch, since which 
time the town has not changed masters, Henry H. of 
England built a species of castle within the town, which 
still exists as a Wrack for soldiers, and is one of the 
objects of antiquarian curiosity in the place. Under its 
successive superiors, including an archiepiscopate of no 
mean power. Tours spread and luxiiriated in various 
styles of middle-age architecture; and, till the present 
day, few towns in France can exhibit so many curious 
edifices of an antique taste, though it will require both 
time and patience to look for them. ExternaUy, and if 
we keep only to the main aveifues,^he tvwn has to all 
apiKjarance little ancient about it. 'nio osjiect is that 
of a modern and substantial town, built of good sand¬ 
stone, well i>avcd, respectable, and the seat of a busy 
and thriving jjopulation, amounting to thirty thousand 
in number. Anotlier feature strikes the tourist at a 
gliuiee—the variety of signboards in English : our old 
friends, ‘ spirits, porter, and ales ; hair-dressing; wines, 
soap, and candles; blacking; umbrellas;’ and fifty 
other phrases equally significant, here start into exis¬ 
tence. t)f course we accept th^ir appearance as an 
uniloubted token of the residence of English in the 
town and its environs, and who, as I understand, 
number about five or six hundred. For the further 
accommodation of this numerous body there are at 
present two English chapels, in one of which We had 
the satisfaction of forming part bf a congregation of 
nearly two hmidred individuals, on the Sunday during 
our stay. 

Tours, from the general amenity of its climate, and 
the resi>ectable tone of its society, is evidently well 
suited us a resort for the class of migratory English who 
occasionally reside abroad. Yet, with the extravagances 
and gaieties in which it is almost a fashion to indiilge, 1 
should doubt if a residence here were advisable to those 
who incline to study economy in their style of living. 
That the town, however, possesses many pleasing terits 
of character, is luideiiiable. With the principal streets 
laid out at right angles, and a grand rue—-the Rue 
Royale—running for a mile southwards from the 
and with these streets liberally accommodated''Wl|w 
trottoirs for foot-passengers, the traveller mky well hCM 
up his hands iiv admiration when he visits TtatrS. 
There is room for praise as well a«! ildmlrarii>n, ' ^ 
improvements‘‘of Tours arc alt owing: to Ihc zeM 
good taste of itfsmayor, M. W^weifii arid WeJiaVglwife 
another striking proof of wlittt done, 

untoward circumstances, by the ijeieeveisanoe of a 'rimBfe 
individual. Under his ^irecQon; m I sain Inforpi^ghy 
a local guide, the public wtdks htevb hteis extopfied lira 
improved, footpaths have berii rai^ and 
removed from the middle fo’'tlra sides’of''lira 
iteW thoroughfares opened, and vnbEc 
stMra^. A handsome place, nr mhar^ ifol# 
^ the Rue Boyrie, facing 
lilaiiccd by ah^elegan^ 0 ^ laitee at the 
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cxtKmit 7 {‘: and here is just finished a large edifice of 
Grecian arcbitectiue designed for the courts of justice, 
gendarmerie, and prison of the department. I went to 
visit this structure while the workmen were still em¬ 
ployed upon it, and found that the cell part of the pri¬ 
son was constructed precisely on the plan of Penton- 
ville, and therefore for the solitary confinement of 
criminais. Thus, the evil done by a bad arrangement 
in England is not confined to that country, but is copied 
as something meritorious by a foreign nation. 

We spent, as 1 have said, a Sunday in the town, and 
had therefore an opportunity of seeing it in its holiday 
dress. The day was a fete of some kind, and hence 
there was a more than usual degree of recreation. After 
the morning service in the churches, tllb streets became 
crowded with hundreds of country men and women, the 
latter in their fanciful Touridue costume, and all neat, 
clean, simple-looking, and orderly. The public walks, 
environed with trees, near the bridge were lined with 
booths of goods of many sorts fur sale, and the spacious 
place adjoining was wcU garnished with shows, in front 
of which mountebanks tumbled and gamboled about, to 
the vast admiration of the dense crowds wlio came to 
witness their buffooneries. In our walk through the 
fair, as I must call it, I w'as struck with the appearance 
of a lonely little show at one corner of the square, which 
was very much overcrowed and snubbed out of counte¬ 
nance by the superior attractions of some great shows 
beside it. Nor was it a show of the ordinary spectacle 
class, but one purporting to be an exhibition of snake s 
which could twigtedanto knots, and tied round nion’.s 
neck.s like a boa. It seemed no easy niattor for this 
little show to bear up against the clang of music from 
the tumbling show on its riglit, and, in desperation, its 
solitary outside performer kept up an incessant beating 
on a drum. Yet this beating was not altogether volun¬ 
tary. Tiie drummer was a slender and swarthy girl, 
ill a fantastic and tawdry dress, and the pcxir creature 
was evidently under the immediate and terrific control 
of a sjiecies of ogress, who acted as money-taker, and 
was probably the wife of the e.\hi1)itor within. Fre¬ 
quently did we turn our steps towards tliis little show, 
to see how it was getting on in the struggle, and on 
eveiy occasion did we observe that la tamlwurinire was 
at her post, fighting away as in a paroxysm between 
deatli and life on her small brass drUrn. At length, at 
one of our rounds, when it was pretty far on in tlie 
afternoon, to our surprise the drummer all at once 
Slopped in her mad career. She threw down the drum¬ 
sticks ; not another beat would she give on the noisy 
engine before her. Thu passion of the ogress was in¬ 
stantly roused by this flagrant instance of insubordi¬ 
nation 1 but it was all of no use; the poor girl folded 
her arms—the druniv the show, snakes, and all, might 
go to tlie bottom of the Loire for anything she cared; 
not another rattle would she give; the ogress might do 
as she li][eil. Amidst the storm of French uttered by 
the mvage mistress of the establishment, one could only 
hear the word pourguoi 9 and to this the ill-used slave 
of tlie drum at last replied; her ‘opening sjpecch’ 
' being one of tlie finest pieces of natural eloquence, both 
iu language and gesture, to which it has been my fortune 
to lie « aviator. Her indignant answer to her sufie- 
IJlqr diaefosed the toucliin^/ppe*!—toat she was dying 
from: hunger. aaM she, ‘ have 1 been exerting 

nayaelf iQ.yojai ggrylcftsifi day long, i&id food have 1 not 
jnfii?y.hfw^8.ji I um tired. I cgn drum no 
JMeas yougdve 

^Uifmetbing toeqt> I ifbgll n»ist your tyranny.’ The 

giri’a sake, hud its proper 
figt^ her hands,a;sous—a «ngle 

l-'he starved tamhoari- 
iw crovrd^ 'tlu^e^ng her v^ay 
.sh^ came to;q,iig, ,.)>,< kind of vagi^t 
ihe h^phihM of puyohasing 
u huuwH hf file Kigfttod 

hemlf,to'|^nMhg'-toiih*>^';d^ Nor\waa aho,. long 
is (uctmdingto her;i^|lb^ Insptved with her humble 


meal, she recommenced her occupation, and we left her 
performing on her drum with renewed vigour and an^ 
mation. ■ 

Besides a public museum, which was crowded with 
visitors in the latter part of Sunday, Tours possesses 
some other objects of attraction, including several 
intefesting ecclesiastical structures of old date. The 
cathedral of St Gatien, in the eastern part of the 
town, a fine specimen of the florid Gofhic, finished 
in 1310; is grand and imposing, with some fine old 
painted glass windows, and lofty turrets, whence a 
prospect of great loveliness, towards the union of the 
Ixiire and*Cher, is to be dStaineil. B\it there are reUds 
of a cathedral in Tours considerably more ancient. 
These ar§ two tall and bulky towers standing awk¬ 
wardly apart on opposite sides of a street called the Rue 
St MoiiMB. and arc all that remain of the once celebrated 
and ricli5j!^ndowed cathedral of St Martin of Tours— 
long the fountain of learning and civilisation amid ages 
of barbarism—long the resort of pilgrims from the most 
distant parts of Europe. Its coatly emliellishments and 
relics were first plundered and scattered abroad by the 
iconoclasts of the sixteenth century; and at the revolu¬ 
tion the whole fabric was razed to the ground, two of its 
five towers being alone suffered to remain standing. A 
mean street now passes over the spot whore Louis XI. 
once knelt before the splendid shrine of St Martin. 
Tours exhibits other tokens of ecclesiastical desolation, 
though, in this respect, it is no way remarkable. In a 
back court of the Riu! Royale we found the fine old 
Gothic church of St .Julian transformed into a stable 
and diligence depot, the horses being stalled in one of 
the aisles, with a hay-loft above. In a diflbrent part of 
tlie town, wo observed tlie church of St Clement occu¬ 
pied as a corn and meal market These spectacles of 
desecration were affecting; but, coming from a country 
wliere imieli finer buildings had been literally pulled in 
I pieces, 1 w as inclined to acknowledge that it is, on tlie 
whole, less distressing to see churches eini^yed as 
stables or coach offices—for In tliat iiiannerffi^ are of 
some use to mankind—than to observe them lyin^ in 
utter ruin, and of not the slightest use to anybody. The 
Scotch, it is clear, have not a word to suy against the 
French reformers, well as they deserve castigation. 

A high and .antique fronted house in the Rue des Trois 
Fucelles is pointed out by tradition as that once occu¬ 
pied by Tristan I’Erraite; of which, however, reasonable 
doubts are entertained. Tlie northern extremity of the 
Fucelles issues u]>on the boulevard-like w^ along the 
I>oirc, below' the bridge; and by pursuing this, first for 
half a mile on the high hank of the river, and then 
another half mile or so to the left, in an inland direc¬ 
tion, w'c come upon the hamlet of Plessis, a scatter of 
cottages and funiMR'ics, hedges, old walls, and gateways, 
V ith many sunny garden-plots and fields; the whole, to 
all appearance, the wreck of sometliing great in days of 
yore; and in the midst of the scene of fullen and fhr- 
gotten splendour, -do wo find all that can now be shovto 
of Plessis le Tours. Approached by a lane between tw 
hedges, we have no long time to pause, for, BtandiRg 
sentinel at an old wooden gate in the aged wall, is seen 
the sole guardian of the enclosure, a snn-bt^ilt -apfi 
poyerty-struck paysanne, in a pair of vrood^ shoes, 
ready to pounce upon us, and exhitot stone, 

cranny, and crevice in Louis’s strougholdr-to a very 
small gratuity. . * 

There is something excessively di«»ippidnting in a 
visit to Plessis le Tours. Instead of fbidkig anything 
like a castlo or palace, wo Imve .bsfpto us, igithin an 
.enclosed and ill-kept gwden, a briek U«ise of two 
storeys, remarkable % qathiag iljiut whito sandstone 
quoins to tlie windparti./ At Qw,sooth-west comer, a 
spiral stair admits.ftl' |6 floors’, empty and 

tenantless, but habitowA' * Twro or tifteo nufites In the 
staircase, and certaito mantsd-pieiiies of large size, 
are thosonly ramtont^w hit antiqufi appearance. A 
mean Wooden tazrotf ^toitiide/toe sto)^^ has been 
erected «i.a shot qfident that this com- 
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monplace mansion is 0 D]}r # par# of a mnch larger 
•trufitUre now cleared away, and that which remains has 
been altered considerably since the era of Louis XI. 
The lower storey, sunk beneath the ground on the 
western or garden side, is entered from a lower bank on 
the east, and on this side we Tisited several gloomy and 
comfortless dungeons, one of which is useS as the 
dwellinffof our humble oondueteess. The entrandbs to 
these vaults from the floor above have been bnilt up. 
At a little distance, other vaults are pointed out beneath 
a patch of waste ground; and at the western extremity of 
the garden is shown a dungeon to which a flight of steps 
has lately been given, along with some other repairs. 
This, by a modem inscriptiOT'on the wall, irfstyled the 
prison of Cardinal de la Balue. Towards the south and 
west, we have a pleasant prospect of the rioh flat vale 
of tlie Cher and Loire—at the time of our visit jocund 
with the array of yellow harvest. Within the enclosure 
in which we stand, everything, from the dilapidated 
snn-*dial to the untrimmed bushes and weed-covered 
parterres, wears the air of desolation and neglect. With 
exterior defences thrown down, fosses filled np, and 
I the chatelaine transformed into a bare-legged paysanne, 
the whole scene seems a vulgar burlesque of a ptwtic 
dream. Departing, robbed of a sentiment, we feel that 
in some cases it would be better not to disturb the visions 
of the imagination. 

One day daring our stay at Tours was devoted to an 
excursion to Mettray, a village about four miles dis¬ 
tant in a northerly direction, and situated in tlie 
midst of a piece of country so prettily embellished with 
hedgerows and tnajs, as to remind us of English rural 
scenery. Mettray can be reached at certain hours 
daily from Tours by omnibusses; but we preferred a 
private voiture; for wo wislied to spend some time in 
our inquiries in this interesting locality. And Mettray 
is worthy of a visit from every Englishman passing 
down the Loire. Here, some years ago, was begun a 
benevolent experiment to reclaim juvenile ofl'oiiders and 
onteasta-of whom in Er^.ce there is a fully greater 
abmjdanch"than in our own country. A voluine might 
be Written on Mettray: I can find space for only a few I 
brief explanations. 

The founder of the Colonie Agricole de Metlrag, as it is 
properly styled, is an enthusiastic philanthropist, who, 
animated by what he had seen of a rural iienitentiary 
fljT youth at Horn, near Hamburg, returned to France, 
and commenced operations along with his friend, the 
Viscount BretignSres de Courtcilles, on tlie estate of the 
latter gentleman. Tlie project, after receiving the coun- 
tWance and jiccuniary assistance of a society foimed on 
linrposeto encourage it, was liegun in 1839, since which 
time the establishment at Mettray has been gradually 
increasing in importance, and may now be said to be in 
as pfw^perotia a condition as couIiP^-ieasonahly be ex- 
pec^A I'do not know any institution in England with 
wiling to ei^pare Mettray. It is not a place of volun¬ 
tary .retreat, like a House of Itefugc, because young 
criihfauflS are «ent to it by courts of justice; neither is 
it a priso&l fot it has no bolts, bars, or environing walls, 
and is, to al] m^arance, a singularly neat and orderly 
cluster rflstici'cottages and mansions, in the midst of 
gardens, plsy-gronodS^ and fields. Arriving at the gate¬ 
way where strangers ato set down, we were 6ho^J:ly 
waited upon hf>aae resident directors, a vener¬ 

able gentleman in an'-iunple Mue surtout, and a long 
white beard. By this, itourteoiis old person we were 
oHigingiy conducted’ dvnr i&e mitabflshi&ent, beginning 
with th« donnitories; the workshops, the school-room, 
and thctoh^)^ and ending with the iafirmary, tlie 

K eral sale depdt of manufactured^ 
s of the disei|fltee and mecanique 
b ftora point» joint, tod various 
into my hands, which are now 
at the, service of toy one iirhb 
I the good ^deeds of tto tbpaders 

ititatit^ it has been a leading and 


judicious principle to imitate, as nearly as possible, 
the plmi of parental supervision. AH the inmates are 
divided into ./touVies of ibrtyboys, each family under 
the general chaige of a chief. Under this functionary 
are two emtre-mattres, eadv having the special direction 
of a section of twenty boys. These contre-maitres are 
assisted by two lads, chosfin by the prisoners from among 
themselves under certain regulations, and whose duties 
last for a month. The title given to these assistants is 
frhre aim, or elder brother, and it is an object of ambi¬ 
tion to be considered worthy of such an appointment. 
The houses, ranged along two sides of a spacious gar¬ 
den, are individually adapted for the accommodation of 
a family. On the ground-floor is the workshop, with 
a shed outside for receiving implements of field labour. 
The.upjier part "of the bouse consists of two floors, each 
containing twenty hammocks, and also bed-closets for 
the superintendents. The lower of these sleeping- 
rooms being cleared during the day, by slinging aside the 
hammocks, is used as a refectory for the whole forty 
hoys. At night, the dormitories being kept lighted, | 
are under the surveillance of the contre-maitres and 
chiefs, who, by apertures in their respective closets, can 
watch the movements of their charges, without being 
themselves seen. 1 see, by one of the printed reports, 
that the cost of each house, including furniture, 
amounts to 8300 francs, or L.332, and that the animal 
rent per boy is under ten francs. In some instances 
the houses have been free gifts of wealthy donors, 
from motives of piety or benevolence. In one case a 
father has built a house in memory of a beloved 
daughter—a fine trait, I think, *i)f pgtomal feeling. One 
of tlie royal princesses has also contributed a house to 
the establishment, which is patronised by the first 
families in France. Having viewed the houses and 
worksliops of shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, harness- 
makers, and blacksmiths, we were taken into the,large 
school-room, where at certain hours instruction is*given 
of an elementary kind, including the inculcation of re¬ 
ligions and moral preceiits. The chapel adjoining is a 
neat, though plain structure, and suited for the htoman 
Catholic form of worship s all other sects being o.<(daded 
from the establishment, in order, ns it is alleged, to pre¬ 
vent discussion and the growth of antipathies among 
' the inmates—a poor apology, it will be considered, for 
limiting the charity to the members of one form of faith. 

In the infirmary, an airy suite of apartments, we fouhd 
only a single patient. This department is under the 
management of three females; and, need I say, they are 
Sisters of Charity ? Tlie cleanliness, order, and taste¬ 
fulness of this and other parts of the establishment 
charmed us, and, to mark our general sqiproval; we 
jmrehased a variety of articles at the dep6t 

During our perambulations over the grounds, we had 
occasion to see parties of the inmates at work in the 
fields. 'With a dress mostly of coarse linen, straw hats, 
bare legs, and clumsy woodeh shoes, they cut a miser¬ 
able figure, and a more ill-looking set of swarthy boys 
and lads could scarcely he pictured. The dress of the 
contre-maitres at tlie heads of tlteir divisions was a little 
better, but also of linen; they appeared to exert a firm 
control over their gangs or families, and are, as 1 was 
informed, a respectable class of young ro<m, who, by 
tlieir training here, are well fitted for taUng the com¬ 
mand of similar establishments elsewhere. The number 
of inmates or priepnea's in the colony at riie' ISme of my 
visit was 190. 

To underctafid the priaciplo of sedusloa at Mettray, it 
must be rccoflgftted mat there is a law in France whito 
sweeps the country of juvenile offenders. Evei^ hdy 6t 
girl under sixteen years of age, ton victed Of a critnO, is 
considered viUhout ^scemment, tod if hot cl^xaed 

by parents, is retained in prison till years Cff 

age. This portly Bccoants for the va^ humhto dt 
juvenile detenfis which, I to* ih ▼arious^^^ 
th^ is another cause. Hany chfldrto toe jateuidoiied 
tod thrown upon the paafe In a htosthm i -Oray, 
tol.b^g 'sei:^ ,lJy vriiltoTto ttey may. 
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wander, tliey help materisdly to fill afylaini and 
prisoiM. I was iafcn'med titat snch abandonment of 
children is freqifently a reiult of second marria^s—the 
man who marries a widow with children turning the 
whole into the streets. I do not remember having over 
heard of any such barbarity in England, ill as step¬ 
children are sometimes treated. Mettray has received 
inmates, or colonists, as they ore termed, from many of 
the principal prisons, where they have been selected 
fVom the mass for general good conduct, or other/avonr- 
able circumstancps, and also increased its numbers by 
taking boys abahdOned by nurses or parents, or who 
are houseless and vacant orphans. 

The great objecr entertained by the founders and 
conductors of Mettr^ is thoroughly to discipline and 
purify minds tainted' with crime, or tiffected by un¬ 
settled habits; and; by instruction in different kinds of 
labour, strictly suitable for rural districts, put the un¬ 
fortunate inmates in the way of earning an honest 
livelihood on dismissal. The question arises. Will the 
projectors succeed in their benevolent intentions ? 
Aecordiug to their own account, everything promises 
well for the institution. The boys are no doubt ex¬ 
posed to tlie most beneficial influences, and if any¬ 
thing can reclaim from incipient wickedness, this must 
do it. Still, the formidable difflculty remains, of esta¬ 
blishing the reclaimed youths in respectable situations 
throughout the country after leaving tiic colony. As 
the number is not great, tliis may be accomplished by 
dint of friendly interposition ; but that an annual dis¬ 
persion of seme thousands could he effected—suppositi;; 
France to bg provided with such a colony in every de¬ 
partment—is, I fear, not among things possible, unless 
the army were employed as a regular means of eon- 
sumption. On the score of relieving the prisons, 
government pays, I believe, 160 francs for each convict 
annually; and as the produce of the labour greatly aids 
the voluntary contributions, the financial part of the 
scheme is eneoiiroging. How far a colony of such a 
mixed character could he made to answer in England, is 
doubtfid. The boys of Mcttray do not run away, wliich, 
to an Englishman, seems very incomprehensible. Rut 
there are powerful reasons for this apparent self-denial. 
Indcpeiidenfly of French, and, indeed, continental boys 
generally, being a poor-spirited set of urchins, without 
that love of adventure wliich is a mainspring of juvenile 
delinquency in this country, and is, in fact, a mainspring 
of all our greatness as a nation, it wQpld be almost im¬ 
possible for a colonist to abscond undetected. Were he 
to attempt such a freak, a gendarme would pick him 
up at the first town in which he set his foot, and he 
Would he sent to prison in disgrace. Besides, no money 
is given to the colonists; the overjilus of. certain gains 
being carried to their account in tlic savings’ hank of 
the establishment -■ 

On the whole, the impressions made on our minds 
from a visit to Mettray were of an agreeable kind, and 
I felt assured morally speaking, prodigiously in 

advance of priiniist of all sorts, and would not unlikely 
form a model for fhrther and perhaps still more favour¬ 
able experiments in juvenile reclamation. 

NATIONAL PRE.IUDICES CONCERNING 
ANIMAL FOOD. 

WuiiE neiarly every year adds to the list erf vegetables 
and fruits that appear at our tables, it is wonderful liow 
slow we ate, lairough sheer prejudice, toive^ture upon 
eating kny animal food except that wliicsk.we leave been 
acou^med to from inbe^, Tet great portions of the 
mobe have tostlfled to |lM(Cc|ieaoe and wholesomeness 
of many erf the meate ^he people of Britain, ^ too 
mte hy hifl^ cannot be, persuaded to eat, except when 
in the gtep^iesl (^xtrsmity. Surely, out of the thouBands 

imimidls known, it i| unteasonal^ for ns tff think 
that npue are aMpte410 thn Rriflab palate and stomach 
^ £fl^ (be^; ii®», teidlioB, hares, ana rabbift ? 

To look at a ai^ tiio eating of its 


flesli, is certainly a’bontemplatioii full of disgust. But 
supposing (logs and cats were kept and fed purposgly 
for killing, in the same roqthodlcal W:ay that cattle and 
pigs are, what valid objection can thfeie be to eating 
their flesh when nicely dressed? The answer is simply 
—px-ejudice. Tlmt they are good eating, we are assured 
by millidiis of our fellow-creatures in othef parts (rf the 
earth. Mutton is despised in various qountrffis where 
sheep abound to excess, and are regarded aS vermin of 
the land. Dr Ricliardson tells us that the natives of 
the arctic regions eat the flesh of the North American 
lynx, a feline animal, and adds, that the. meat is white 
and tender, much resembling that of the American hare. 
The Gua(thos of South trfmerica are in the fi-equent 
habit of eating the flesh of another feline .animal, the 
puma. Darwin, in ills interesting Journal (p. 135), 
relates, ‘At supper I cat puma meat, which is very 
white, ijKd remarkably like veal in taste. Dr Shaw 
was laxx^^ at for stating that the flesh of the lion is 
in great esteem, having no small affinity with veal in 
colour, taste, and flavour. Such, certainly, is tlie case 
with the puma. The Guachos* differ in their opinion 
whether the jaguar is good eating, but are unanimous 
in saying that the cat j.s excellent.’ The flesh of eats 
and (logs is well known to be generally eaten in China 
and some other parts of the cast; that of the dog, in¬ 
deed, over nmeli of the southern hemisphere, xvhere, 
liowcver, it is, in some places, reared exclusively on 
vegetable diet. The rea(ler, perhajis, may remember 
that the life of the (xdehrated voyager. Captain Cook, 
was saved by timely recourse to some unsalted meat, 
a clog having- been slaughtered to supply it: and we 
think it is Hearno (or some more recent explorer of 
arctic Atneric;,). wlio, wdieii compelled by famine to 
overcome his aversion to feed on dogs’ flesh, found it 
to be unexceptionable food. Townshend, in his iVar- 
rutlvc jf a Journrt/ Across the Itochy ^fountains, states 
that he ha" often eaten and relished if, and has no 
other ohjection to this diet tlian the sentimental one 
of repulsiveness at having faithful a companion of 
man killed to appease his appetite : the saHtcJ’fShiantic 
scxucamishness had induced De Capel Broke, and (itffer 
tourists, to censure the Norwegians for rearing a breed 
of dogs solely for the sake of tlieir fur. Oivptain Lyon, 
in his Private Journal (p. 90), says, that during his 
voyage, the flesh of the aretks fox was frequently eaten, 
having an inviting appearaiu;®, though very fat. At 
first all the crew -n-cre horriSed at the idea bf eating 
foxes, but very many soon got the better of their deli¬ 
cacy. The captain himself freciuently sxlfSped oil' it, 
and assured us that it much resembles tlxe flesh of the 
kid. Captain Cartwright, in his Journal of a Jiesidaice 
in Labrador (vol. i. p. 3), relates that he was oflered 
‘ part of the fore-quarter of a wolf, but it proved so hard, 
dry, tough, andsMRk, that I (xoulci not swallow but one 
muthfuJ.’ Two pages further on, he mentions that ho 
finished it, and expresses his Ixelief that his stomach 
will not refuse such food again during his residence 
there. Perhaps the -wolf he tried xvas not in tlie tea- 
dcrest condition. 

Tlie traveller Bell observed -wliole rows of badgers 
Imng up for sale in China, just as robhits are djaplh/^ 
in the British markets; and those who have 
of riie meat, especially of the himis of the 
badger, report that it is exeellent. Majite LlO]n|, In his 
Pield Sports of the North of Europe (vol: IL A 46), rC' 
marks, ‘Its flesh is very eatable when parjrei^ in hay¬ 
seed -water, or still bcittcr in salt water, aa^ -alterwards 
roasted and left to cool, and used for lanc]^ns; it has 
then been regayded by epicures m a teal delicsicy; but 
it nuist bo the flesh of very young badters.’ Of an 
allied species, the carcajou of Noitb Ao>ericA the Hon. 
C. A. Murray relates in his 7V«ve&(TbL il p. 69), thxt 
‘We made our soup,* and I broiksd my bftdgfer; his own 
fat was all the basing he ite!Ctti|ted} and when he was 
served up, we all ite had never eaten better 

meat; itdiad but oae*&uItj ))eing so exceedingly fet, 
that it BUi!pB49se^ in 11^ other 
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nnimal that I erersaw. Fortamtely it was young, or it 
ml^ht not liave been *o tender as It actuiiHy proved.’ 
Kven of the tbtid skunk of the some continent, we are 
informed, in Carver’s Travels (p. 452), that ^ Europeans 
who have fed on them, after the receptades of the 
odorous fluid had been carefiilly extracted, have found 
^em vo“y sweet and good.’ The African ratel also is 
described as excellent; and perhaps all the weasel tribe 
only require to have the nauseous glands carefully ex¬ 
tracted, though Bell the traveller mentions, from report, 
that the flesh of the ermine is extremely bad. It was 
formerly customary to eat the otter on lenten days for 
a fish 1 , ^ 

Bear’s flesh, and especially its hams, i.s very highly 
esteemed { While the racoon also is considered excellent, 
more paikicularly in the months of SeptCniter and 
October, when fruits and nuts are abundant. The 
flesh ttf the Polar bear, although it has sonictinies 
proved unwholesome, is stated, in Captain Parry’s ap¬ 
pendix to bis Fourth Voyage, to be ‘ free from any 
oiaagreeablc taste: it ^became a valuable and timely 
addition to our stock of provisions, and served uiate- 
rially to restore tlie strengtli of the party.’ Hence it 
may be suspected, that the ill eflects resulting from the 
use of this diet are attributable to some particular food 
the aBim.il had been eating. Mr Jordan gives his per- 
aoual testimony tli.at the flesh of tlio hedgeliog is ex¬ 
cellent; and a mole-cateher relates that he was in the 
habit of eating the moles lie caught, and said that if 
folks generally knew how good they w'orc, hut few 
apuld fall to his share. The armadilloes are excce<lingly 
■foul fevers; yet all who have partaken of their flesh 
agree, that one ‘roasted in its own shell’ is most delicate 
eating. j 

Audubon declares that he has never tasted the flesh 
of the cormorant, nor, as long us he can help it, will he 
ever do so; hut M. Sehomburghk says that he has fre¬ 
quently eatew of the cormorant of Guiana, wliicli is 
retdly very good, after having been, like otlier water- 
fowl, eklai^ed previously tj dressing. It is said that a 
hweard, and particularly a pern, or honey buzzard, is 
esteemed an excellent dish in some parts of France. 
The goodness of the eggs of tlic eoruiorant another 
person lias’testified to; and we are tempted to suspect 
that any eggs of the bird described as otherwise, were 
none of the freshest when tasted. We have licard of 
jCWmbrants being sold for wild ducks to tlie l.onduners, 
wlio often purchase the eggs of rooks and crows as 
plovers’ tges. 

- To follow out their notion, that the flesh of all car- 
niVOTOUS animals is unfit for tlie table, {leople should 
^ particular than they are in eating fish, lobsters, 
..Xlany English gourmands would sicken at the idea 
aooils, which in Ilungg^v. more especially, 
ii ^rtaeni^ a deUcate, and is a very l?6queiit viand; so 
not a few of tlie peasantry even pay their 
regta witb them, according to Paget’s Travels in Ilm- 
mrp OM Tranmlvcmia; but a Hungarian lady would 
M fully at mucn horri&d at the thought of swallowing 
tm oyfter, and would, at least, have this advantage over 
the British eptoare, that tnails are vegetable feeders. 
We can fwey a dvic bon vivant commiserating the 
‘barbarism’ ca the Persian princes who not long ago 
vUited this country, and testified their abhowenci at 
the custom of rating turtle 1 But that we, civilised and 
'enlightened flesh-eaters, are alto^ther free from irra- 
tiwial and totally unfounded misapprebetision on the 
subject of eating the flesh of creatures of prey, is. the 
teader will perhaps begin to think,a little questionable; 
if ba do* not go so for as to imagine that a hint might 
h^^jttoflbd^ taken on this Subject, as on some otheri; 
the etiosiderably nndef-estunated Chinese. At aU 
are disposed to rail at p^ers for their 
.eating pork, ‘may ;pai^r u fthUe 
rmaa>|^;|i N ) ) |fi pahl mwsB_ of .their own avefsioh to par* 
of flfish, and hesitdil.biiHore 
imcieBn’>and improper food V^they 
• matter of coutse ; Itig- 


/ matisiBg, by the appellation 'carrion,* wha^ in tratli, 
they might have eaten with geedt reUsb, had the tide 
of eonventionai prejudice happened to flow in the oppo¬ 
site direction. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

DR MAOINK. 

Although not the author of any single or impoitant 
literary work, yet few persona contributed more bril¬ 
liantly or more extensively to the periodical literature 
of tlie host twenty years than the late William Maginn. 
His writings, however, having appeared, in most in¬ 
stances, anonymously, his name is but little known be¬ 
yond those persons who are actually connected, either 
by profession or taste, witli the literary world. The 
career of the most celebrated men docs not always 
furnisli the most instructive biographies; and although 
tlie present memoir is not that of a widely-famed per¬ 
son, and atfbrds, moreover, an example better to be 
avoided than imitated, yet it presents much to interest 
and to instruct. 

William Maginn was the son of a schoolmaster at the 
head of a flourishing establishment in Cork, whore he 
was born in July 1794. At an early age he showed 
remarkable aptitude for acquiring knowledge, and by 
the time he had reached his tenth year, had become 
sufficiently proficient in the classics to enter as a student 
at Trinity college, Unblin, where he gained a distin¬ 
guished reputation, and carriedjpflr several prizes. Hav¬ 
ing finished his career as a scholar, lib returned to 
liisfatlier's roof, to fake upon him the duties of a teacher, 
lie had not long shared in the labours of tuition, before 
tlie entire management of the sclicMil devolved on him; 
for, when he was little more than twenty, he had the 
inksfortunc to lose his father. Altliough so young, Ma¬ 
ginn continued to superintend the establishmeut^now 
ills own—with great success. Happy, perhapi, would 
it have proved for him had he finished his days as a 
schoolmaster. 

At that period Cork was making itself celebrated 
above otlitr large towns in Ireland for liteiatarp and 
seientiflo inquiry. Besides a society of young men 
formed for the diffusion of knowledge, of which Maghm 
was a member, it could Iwast of a Quarterly Journal 
started by a native bookseller, and of which (if wp 
liave been correctly informed) Maginn was appointed 
editor. His articles, mostly of a.critical, but gay and 
amusing elmracter, attracted some attention ; and these, 
together with the reputation lie left behind him at 
college, obtained for liim his degree of LL.I). at the 
early age of twenty-four. He continued to employ 
his leisure hours in throwing ofl' articles, epigrams, 
satires, and jests, for tlie local prints, till, wishing fu^ a 
Wider field for his peculiar talents, he sent a volun- 
tocr eontribuMoh to Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 
which had been in existence about two years. This 
was the carious Latin translation of the ballad ‘ Chevy 
Chase,’ which appeared in the number for November 
1819. From that period, and for two subsequent 
yc.ars, Maginn was a regular, though anonymous and 
unpaid contributor to ‘ Blackwood.’ In his . private 
correspondence with the proprietor, he adopts the 
signature of U. T. S.; and when Mr Blackwood, h%hly 
appreciating his <®ervices, delicately offered him remu¬ 
neration for ^is valnaljc contrlbntioua, he directed 
the check'to be drawn in favour qf Ralph Tpkedt 
Scott, in whi^i name tto money: was paid Im the 
bonkem* In 1821, MaginU, jltiU keeping 
of^ito, declared by letter his intentibn m tatying %tr 
Blackwood a visit in Edinburgh. True to ;|tis leading 
prop^ity, Maginn determined toVturn the ‘inter¬ 
view into a jest. Th^ occunred in his ddhtril^ons 
oertedn personalities wihfoh l»ad already gt^ ^ 
wood iutc troubte with the persons iaUriira,^itad *^6 
focctiora doctor, betog perfe^^ to jpub- 

lisher,, d^irmlned to lierHnflt^ of the toJaiid par- 
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ties. Accordingly be presented himself at Blackwood’s 
shop, and forniiUly asked for a private interview with 
that genttemau in os broad an Irish accent as he 
could assume. The Rencontre is thus described in a 
letter from Dr Moir of Musselburgh (the ‘Delta’ of 
Blackwood’s Magazine) to the author of a memoir to 
which we are indebted on the present occasion.* 

* On being closeted together, Mr Blackwood thought 
to himself, as Mr Blackwood afterwards iiiformed me, 

“ Here at last is one of those wild Irishmen—and come 
for no good purpose, doubtless.” 

‘‘ Yon are Mr Blackwood, I presume?” said the 
stranger. 

‘‘ I am,” answered that gentleman. 

‘‘ I have rather an unpleasant business, then, with 
you,” he added, ” regarding some things*which appeared 
in yonr magazine. They are so and so; would you be 
so kind as give me the name of the author ?” 

‘‘ That requires consideration,” said Mr Blackwood; 

“ and I must first be satisfied that-” 

‘‘ Your correspondent resides in Cork; doesn’t he ? 
You need not make any mystery about that.” 

“ I decline at present,” said Mr Blackwood, “ giving 
any information on that head, before I know more of 
this business, of your purpose, and wlio yon are.” 

‘‘ You are very shy, sir,” said the stranger; “ I 
thought you corresponded with Mr Scott of Cork.’” 
mentioning the assumed name under which the doctor 
hod hitherto communicated witli the magazine. 

“ I beg to decline giving any information on that 
subject,” was the response of Mr Blackwood. 

“ If you don’t know Aim, then,” sputtered out tiie 
stranger, ‘‘pcftiaps—iieniaps you cokW know your own 
handwritingat tlie same moment producing a paciiet 
of letters from hi.s side pocket. “ You need not deny 
your correspondence witli tliat gentleman—I am that 
gentleman.” 

Such was tlio whimsical introduction of Dr Maginn 
to Mr Blackwood; and after a cordial shake of the 
hand, and a hearty laugh, the pair were in a few minutes 
up to the elbows in friendship, 'i’lie doctor remained in 
Edinburgh, at ilr Blacku ood’s house, for several weeks; 
and was introduced to Professor Wilson, Mr Lockliart, 
It. P. Gillies, Mr Hamilton, Mr Howison, and other pro¬ 
minent literary characters, as well as several leading and 
influential members of the Scottish bar.’ 

As it lias unfortunately happened with many other 
persons in similar circumstances. Dr Miginn’s literary 
successes liad no beneflciivl efl'ect upon his worldly pro¬ 
sperity. Tile applauses which his writings were con¬ 
tinually calling forth flushed him with liopes wliich 
were, alas 1 never realised, and induced him, two years 
.after his Edinburgh visit, to take three, important 
steps — he married, gave up his school, and went to 
London. 

It must be owned, in palliation of the apparent rash¬ 
ness of the lost step, tliat his liopcs of distinguishing 
hirasetf in I/indon were better founded than those 
of nine>tentiis of the authors who make a similar 
venture. His fame in the departments of poetry, 
romance, criticism, classical lore, parody, and burlesque,' 
had preceded him, and given him a status in the opi- 1 
nions of the booksellers which promised to insure con-1 
Btant employment. His first commission was from ' 
^ Muiray, and shows, from its importance, the ex¬ 
alted notion which that shrewd bookseller entertained 
of his abilities. Ixird Byron had recently died, and the 
letters ai.d papers of the gifted poet jv'eje put into 
Dr Jlaginn’Aliands, for the purpose oft working them 
i\p ^tb «h elaborate biography. From 1 difTercnce of 
opinion ’With the pubUther, the doctor subsequently 
gjive up ttie commission, whinh was intrusted to Mr 
Mo6r& J^ttUgiMaginn’s seebnd ^ear in I.«adon, Mr 
Muripay Sttitiad» daily newspaper, called ‘The Re- 
pceseutittive,’ onb m his arrangements for which was the 
appointment Maginn as (brrespondent at Paris. 

«In tha Suttlh ViUvasliy liagseihe ftw 


Thither therefore, tho latter repaired; but the news¬ 
paper, after a short existence, proved a: failure, and on 
its cessation, the doctor returnm to London. ^ 

The biographer whose account we follow, states, In 
continuation, that from this period till the year 1829 
Dr Maginn earned a ‘ sc.anty’ subsistence by writing for 
magazines, annuals, and newspapers. How a gentle- 
man/)f such high attainments, and whoso talimts were 
known and appreciated by persons capable of giving 
him constant employment, was able only to gain a 
scanty livelihood, must appear strange to those unac¬ 
quainted with the doctor’s convivial habits j but when 
these are taken into tlie account, the mystery vanisiieS. 
Maginn i)jssc8scd powerjrf)f conversation, and a tril- 
liancy of wit, which caused liis company to i>e nniver- 
sally coveted, and he was never sparing of it whore good 
fellowship»cxisted. By 5Tr .1. W. Oroker he is thus de¬ 
scribed iiW letter, wliich w e liave had an opiMirtunity of 
seeing :Ili*On the few occasions of my having the pleasure 
of being in''ftis society, his conversation was very lively 
and original—a singular mixture of classical erudition i 
and Iri-tlifun. There was a good deal of wit, and still 
more of drollery, and certainly no deficiency of what is 
called conviviali^' and animal spirits. I remember, on 
one occasion, liaving heard from some common friend 
that lie seemed to be throwing away a great deal of 
talent on ephemeral productions. I took the liberty of 
ittivising him to direct his great powers to some more 
permanent objects, and iie told me that lie contemplated 
some serious work, I tliink on the Greek drama, but of 
this I am not quite sure. It might have been the Greek 
oratorx. T had a liigh opinion of his power to illustrate 
either.’ For this, or any great work, however, Maginn’s 
temperament was an efiectual disqualification. His in- 
cliiiaiions drew’ liiin more frequently to scenes of convi- 
vialitv than to the solitude of liis study; and as he oonld 
not ahrayn work and amuse liis hosts of acqniUntance at 
the same time, he frequently disapi>ointed the expecta¬ 
tions of puidishers who relied on the matter which he 
agreed, but too often failed,^ furnish. From some such 
cause lie broke, in 1828, wiflf Blackwood, as'Feeascd to 
contribute to his pcrioiiical for some years afterwards. 
Still, his con vivi.al peculiarities did not affect him so much 
as they would have done less gifted individuals. It would 
seem tliat, no matter wliere or in what company, so 
great was his facility of composition, that he was'able to 
write. ‘ Occasionally,’ says our authority, ‘ he would sit 
b&ck in his chair in the middle of a sentence, and tell a 
humorous story to whoever was near him (for he sel¬ 
dom w'l’ote except in company, and gcneWlly with all 
kinds of noises about liim)—or commence a criticism on 
whatever book lay within liis rcacli, or discuss some 
topic of the day; but his mind was evidently at w'ork 
on the subject of his paper, and he would break off 
suddenly from JtlaMtalk, resuming liis pen, and writing 
a-'ay with the greatest haste.’ 

(5ri tlie establishment of the Standard^ evening 
newspaper, Maginn was appointed joint editor with 
Dr Gifford, and "in 1830, he, in conjunction witti 
Mr Hugh Fraser (not the late James Fraser, Phb- ■ 
Itslier, as is generally supposed), founded Fraser’s] Mt* 
gazhie. 'To this publication lie contributed ■witRsa 
zeal and industry wliich showed that his cRpaMlit^ of 
writing at all times and seasons must have 
upfti him ’, for his labours did not appear tofil^ds 
to deprive him of one of Iiis many convivial hovn. 
Besides his contributions to tlie Standjird a,p|l’FraMr’8 
Magazine, he also wrote for the Johti Bbll siid other 
perkidicals. He did not, however, retaitt hits ap^int- 
ment long in eoiinection with the Stafldtitd* • , 

One of Dr Maginn’s papers in tUe 'ne"# magazine was 
productive of serious conseqwnees.. It vros a critique 
on a recently published hovdv'cadled ‘Berkeley Cattle,’ 
which was written ia the boek pailotirof ttie 
shop, in company, as vwuaJjVritti sothe iatfffiate friends, 
and when ‘ the whw pwy-were heated Jwith Vine.’ 
The review vm eittiiani^ seveae upon the hobk, tmd 
on being. the ofitshdednovcRst took 
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amiy mode of rerenging Itself, by inSicting a serere / a ‘ bKgm,’ yrbich heightened rather iluuf topped; 
pdiwnal chastisement on the publisher. On iiiig reach- the effect of his stories. Gifted with high whW' M- 
Wg the ears of Maginn, he instantly fortralded a note dowmeuts, he employed them in etaty life 14 ap^r- 
tb the enraged author, stating that he was the writer of ing an amount of classical learning which is''l^(Mn 
the article. A duel between Maginn and the author of equalled; and, unlike men who are merely learne;^ 
‘Bfirheley Castle’ was'the consequence. Three shots his playful fancy enabled him to turn his knpwled^ 
were cx^ianged; at the third, Maginn’s bulled touched to the utmost account in litcrariire; for if eyer a toan 
the coliar of his opponent’s coat, while the heel of his possessed the i)en of a readyrwriter, it was Jh: Maginn. 
ovrn boot was grazed in return—a narrow escape for Tet what liave been the results pf^ these great joa- 
both parties^and they both left the ground ivithout tural gifts to his fellow-creature f Only a scramblihg 

_ .1_* —... — — ^ awi>i| ' 


making any arrangement for reconciliation. 


subsistence to himsrifi and. some transient (unusement 


frtro causes which it is not necessary to specify, was sur- but it is a powerful illustration of the uselessness of 
rounded with pecuniary difflcfdties j and the'rest of hie mere talents where there is not a directing aim above 
career was one of wretchedness and poverty. He was the mere frivolities of the minute, and a governing self- 
arrested, and thrown into prison several tjjnes. Yet respect and pruaence. 

tlirongh all his misfortunes he retained his gaiety, and, . . _ 

that his family niiglit not share in iiis troubles more than 

necessary, he sent them to France. In 1841 his friend PROPOSED CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
Fraser died, imd an incident occurred at the funeral SUEZ, 

which is recorded as an instance of exception to Maginn’s ' , 

general character, to wlfich sentiment and romance were Refermno our readers to an article at page 4jA of our 
quite foreign. The obsequies took place at Ilunliill eleventh volume, entitled ‘ Overland Routes to India,’ 
Fields, in the same graveyard ■w'liicli holds the remains it will he perceived that the only land which it is ac- 
of John Runyan. ‘ As soon as tlie ceremony W’as over, tually necessary to cross between Great Britain and 
the doctor said to the grave-digger — “ Grave-digger, India, is the seventy-two miles which divide the Medi- 
show me the tomb of John Runyan.” The grave-digger terranean from tlie Red Sea. This tract, being gene- 
led the way, and was followed by Maginn, wlio appeared rally flattish in character, has been the subjectof nume- 
particularly thoughtful. As they approached the place, roiis plans for intersection by a navigable canal; so 
the doctor turned to the person wlio accoinpanicd him, numerous, indeed, and so invariably abandoned after a 
and tapping him on the shoulder, said quietly—•’* Tread due amount of discussion among European journalists, 
lightly.” Maginn bent over the grave for some time in that the very mention of sueh a tiling <s now apt to 
melancholy mood, and seemed unconscious of any one’s o.xcite ridicule. Again the subject has been brought 
presence. The bright sunsliiue poured around him. I prominently into notice; whether once more to be set 
At length he seemed moved, and turning away, ex- | aside as a nine days’ wonder, remains to be seen, 
claimtsi in deep and solemn tones, ‘‘ Sleep on, thou There can be no doubt of the vast value to England of 
prince of dreamers.” ’ such an undertaking; for it would open up a ready sea- 

The early part of the yeai;if842 Dr JIaginn spent in the communication not only with India, but our Austrulsfan 
Flaet prison, where he was'j^for the last time plae^cd for possessions. Tlie difficulties to be encountered in car- 
dekt- Jljg. health had beeiwong declining, and on being rying the project into execution are twofold i first, the 
liberated aGout Maj-, Ho retired to live at VV'alton-on- circumstance of the country being in a wilderness con- 
' waiting a government appointment which had dition, under the sway of Mehemet Ali, in whom and 

been‘promised him. Even if this hop" had been realised, las 6ncces.“.’ )rs capitalists may not have tlie most perfect 
it wa# donbtfUl if health equal to the duty now remained faith; and, second, tlie peculiar engineering tmpeffimente 
: to bw. His condition at this period, as described by a in the line. We are iticUned to believe that, in the 
ftiend, presents a melancholy picture. ‘ Wlien I was event of a conip.sny being formed to prosecute the un- 
tl^r^ up stairs, the first glance 1 gave towards liim dkl dertaking, the British government could easily secure, 
ibdeed surprise mo. He wa.s in bed, with a blue striped by purchase, a perpetual sovereignty, or at least vested 


worsted shi^ drawn tightly around him, and was sup- and guaranteed right, over the tract between the Medi- 
ported by pillows. An old Greek Homer, on which he terranean and Suez, by which thfe danger of potitirad 
.red to have been meditating, was on the bed by his aggression would be for ever averted. The engmeering 


ride; He was quite emaciated and worn away; Ills hands difficulties arc more formidable, 
thin, and very little flesh on his face; his eyes appeared According to M. Girard, one of the scientific men 
brighter and larger than usual, aniMiis hair was trild who accompanied Napoleon’s army to Egypt, the Red 
and dtiiordered. He stretched out hWWAnd and saluted Sea and the Mediterranean were, at an early period 
me.’ On a second visit, the narrator continues, ‘He of the world’s history, united; the istlunus bavii 
told nie that there w'as no money in the house; that been formed by the joint deposirions of t^ mtid 
ho was extr@thely anxious to get to town to have the Nile (which nms parallel to it on the west), join 
medifril Mtice, ns he could not bring a physician to the detritus' left behind by the current of the M 
dovTi from Ldndon } that he was quite lonesome in diterranean. Lyali adds, tliat tiih sands blown fro 


Men tormeri Dy the joint deposmons o* th® teud Of 
the Nile (which nms parallel to it on the west), joined 
to the detritus' left behind by the current of the Me- 
diterraneaa. Lyali adds, tliat tlih sands blown ftom 


Thutiidajr, j^^i^ugust,T84S. s sltrifeware the waters netv it t^t tiie steanibbats em- 

wu. pgriion was tall, more sd than it appeared ployed between tliat towp and BotdMiy ate (Ibtiged to 

adf slight stoop. His hair hrii ^y micbor some distance Item the shMe,'ihf 

of life, and at his death |i#' ttear)Y ow odly disembark In ateaQ boiata,' w]iibi« jyp. 
manners were always lively and . gooo- hours glutting to land. , Idrifty* att 
id hia conversation was peculiarly etiteF- the isthmus is dally grinkfi in tekwi, fiy^he: iie^^ 
.t^ faQ|of anecdote front which hi of fresli depostta-tm the Mesea af m 
0 enlivii^t. He had a slight stutter, and Another «nrdb(iritSon of the oonjeeittn Of 


to he, had a sUght stoop. Hia hair had been gtay 
psnod of life, and at his death was nearly 
Jq^ manners were always lively and good- 
and his conversation was peculiarly entpr- 
‘taoring^ ftofaL tlje fund of anecdote front which b$ eoti- 
enlivMit He had a slight stutter, and 


Walton, having no One to come and speak with hini. the deserts on each side of the isthmus also afford 
He requested me to look out for a lodging in Kensing- contintial supplies of material to ftiis new land, Ccr- 
ton ; expressed a strong desire to go to Cove, Baying he tain it is, that great encroachments upon seas 
was sure a sea voyage would serve him consideralVy; or® to be traced in history. In the time of Hrivdotus, 
“but,” said he,''‘“what can I do—I have not a farthing tlie isthmus was only half its present bri^dth; and 
to bless myself wiih.” He did not seem any way appre- down to that of Arrian, the town of HhW^Ub, which 
heMive of death.' The same friend wrote on his behalf now stands half-way between the Red Sett ttnd the 
to. the {Hdme-minister, who some days after sent Maginn terranean, wa/on the coast. Even so late os 1941, Ihe 
a handsome present; 'but though it coinib two days before harbour of Suiiil was siiffictently deep to admit 
^ demijte, he died hygnorohce of it. He breathed his <ff SriymanIL; butatpresentit'isttaaiiid4)i|idc,andtd 
















junction of the two aeaa, is the A chain 

of salt Ifihes which occur at interrab iBcroiH'tiiw vhole 
ftiithniul. ...f,- * .f 

The Mil tbiH lEHp^ consists of Iciiiie 
and sand, with a 'laais .prohabljr of^-hJckj 
drift M^d: eastward the gri^t 'dutient^if the 
Mditertaheaa-^^opasiBtiok at first of loose malenals-r 
has C(ndilSl^ted, .hj^"w^ of 

carb(»miif;fiM#QtidiM in bfen^ of the 
NM • Jim contri- 

butionifiom the consists of 

the hanks of ihe Ifile on the West, the s&lpihian desert of 
El Tyh oh the east, the Bed Sea and ihe eastern desert 
of Egypt on the southj with the Mediterratwan on the 
north. Such is the country through which it is proposed 
to cut a canal. * 

On the adrantagcs of such a wwk, it would he idle 
to expatiate. The chief object is to set about invent¬ 
ing means to get it accomplished, and these are laud¬ 
ably pointed out and advocated, first by Captain Vetch,’' 
and next by M. Linant, a French cngiocer, who has 
surveyed the ground with a view to the formation of the 
desired canal, and the result of whose labours are com¬ 
municated to the world in apaniphlet by Mr Anderson, 
managing director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. Captain Vetch proposes three 
lines: the first runs directly from the head of the lied 
Sen to the Mediterranean at Tineh, near which a former 
emhrochure, now filled up, lielped, witli its other moutlis, 
to empty the Nile into the ocean. Tlie second line 
passes from the same place into the Hitter Lake, the 
southernmost #f tli* chain before-mentioned, eontii'.u- 
ing from the head of the lake to Tineh. The third line 
runs .'dso throiigli the Bitter Lake, but makes its egress 
through the remains of the ancient canal, ndiicli unites 
it to the Lake Sabahyar, and thence crosses the isth¬ 
mus to 'Pinnh. Tlie third and longest route we believe 
to he the most practicable; for Captain Veteh’s first line 
rejects the advantage aflbrded by the lakes, while his 
second only makes them partially available. He pro- 
po.ses that the canal should be sufilcicntly wide and 
deep to admit large ships; the dimensions Ixiing— 
depth, i!l feet; width, 96 feet .at bottom, .and 180 feet 
at tlip water-line at top. Happily for such an un¬ 
dertaking, it has been aseertaiiied that the bed of 
tlie IM Sea is thirty-two feet higher than that of the 
Mediterranean, aud thus afibrds a suffleient fall of water 
(about five inches to the mile) to keep up an effective 
scour, so as to preserve the bed of the canal from de¬ 
posits. He estimates* the expense of the work at two 
raUlious stealing. 

AL Llnant’s views are far Piore moderate. Ilis canal 
—which is identical with Captain Vetch’s third line— 
wonld; he states, only cost £175,000, hut it would be 
Bc.arceiy ten feet deep, and only 130 feet wide at the 
top. This would of course only admit small vessels, and 
irtvplve.fhe inconvenience of transhipment from the Eu¬ 
ropean ressek at Tineh, instead of admitting those vessels 
through the canal in the way direct to India. This 
kind of economy cannot he regarded ns wise; indeed 
so great an undertaking scarcely involves a question of 
econcray. A few hundred thousands of pounds, com¬ 
pared with rite incalculable advantages which such A 
work would confer on the commerce of tliis countrjr, 
should never be an object. We question whether Captain 
Vetoh'a natimate, again, is not far belqw wiiat the rial 
coa|t«f Hie lUsMtaking would prove. 

lii ^l» qC Un&nt’g aaQiority—.olwaystrespected in 
in is difilemt to ai^i either with 

hhhir (MMa Veteb wheh they say that 'the nature 
ot jwe loll’ a. one if the things «hidi presents great 
Mihlhit 11^ excajii^ «i iMal.. Si&h a statement hut 
nttle Wriner writeiis, and, 

indeed^ vrlth The «fil, especfioSy Hint of Hie tract 
~~V ■ -’v ' -.( ' j. .,. 11 — 

a itausef Bsialfilshing a Phli) Xavllpktion iw- 

fWaSBlIuibMlHilas^ Uy .Tames Vctdi, 

Oqgtnte ll^., Jbestfeai }««3. 


lying between Lake Sababyar and Tineh,' is loose and 
sbifi&g, and constantly receiving aoeesslaus fr"Qm_ the 
Arabian desert; while Hie Etesian, or north- west winds, 
which blow regularly in Jiily and AtigdStj, distribute 
them over the country. All this would prove a aerious 
matter to any hut a walled canal. It is partly by Hiise 
sands that the Pclusaic branch of the Nile is, Jb Oom- 
pletely filled up, that, not a trace of it is now to % 

We mention this, not with the view of throwflig a (hto 
on an enterprise wliich is, nevertheless, quite prhp^ 
cable, hut to show, in opposition to the above aUHioriHes, 
that the nature of the soil presents difficulties they are 
inclined to undervalue, and that, in all probability, both, 
blasting and masonry will bh necessary. Both estimaM 
of the expense, therefore, are lower by a great deal than 
we can hopp the work will cost. 


CgjEERING SENTIMENTS. 

[From a work of whieli we Jiai'i; .alreaily spoken favonrably— 

‘ Loiters from New York,’ by Maria Child.] 

Let science, literature, music, fiotflws, all things that tend 
to cultivate the intellect or humanise the heart, be open 
to ‘ Torn, Dick, and Harryand thus, in process of time, 
tliey will bcoonio Mr Thomas, Richard, ana Henry, lu all 
these things the refined should think of what they can 
impart., not of what tl)cy can receive. As for the vicious, 
they excite in me more of compassion than of dislike. Tlic 
great searelior of he.arfs .alone knows wlietbcr I should not 
liave been .as tliey arc, witli the same neglected chUdliood, 
tile same vicious o.v.aiiij)ies, tlie same overfiowering temii- 
tation of misei-y and want. If tliey will but pay to virtue 
tile outward liomage of decorum, God forbid that I should 
wish to exelude them from tlie healthful breeze and the 
shaded proniciiade. IVrctciied enough are they in their 
utt(T degradation; nor is society so guiltless of their ruin 
as to justify any of its tneinhers in uvipityhig scorn. 

And this reminds me tliatf in tliis vast cmiiorium of 
poverty and erimo there J^imorally speaking, some 
flowery nooks and ‘ sunny MpiS^ of greenery.’ I used to 
say I knew not whore werpTOie ten rigliAep.ns men to 
save the city; hut I liave foifllll them now. '^n6e then, i 
tlie Washington Tenipernnc#iBfl«t‘lety has been organised, I 
.and active in good works. ApaW from the physical purity, 
tlie triumph of soul over sense implied in abstinence from 
stimulating liipiors, tliese societies h.avo peculiarly inte¬ 
rested me, because they are based on the law of love, 'i’hg 
pure is inlaid in tlic holy, like a pearl set in fine gold. 
Ileyo is no ‘ fifteen-gallon-law,’ no attendance upon-the 
lobbies of legislatures, none of the bustle or mantcuvres 
of political party ; measui'cs as useless in the moral world 
as machines to force water above its level.ajpo lh the phys¬ 
ical world, bierencly above all those stands this new 
genius of temjicranee—her trust in Heaven, lier hold on 
the Iiuman heart. To the fallen and the perishing she 
tlirows a silken cord, .and gently draws him within the 
goldefi circle of hum® brotherhood. She lias learned tliat 
liersuasion is mi.tpricr than coercion ; that the voice of 
ehoounigemcut finds an echo in the heart, deeper, far 
deeper, than the thunder of reproof. 

Hie blessing of the perishing, and of llio merciful God 
who cares for them,’will rest upon the Washington, Lem-. 
peranco Society. A sliort, time since, one of it.s_ morohffla 
found an old aenuaintanco lying .asleep iu a dirty allev^ > 
scarcely covered with liltliy rags pinned and tied togeHlW. 
Being waked,‘the poor fellow exclaimed in piteons tones, . 
' Oh, don’t Me me to the police office—please don't 
me Acte.’ ‘ Oh no,’ replied the missiOT y v of IlUitof’t ^ 
‘you shall Imvc shoes to your feet, and waeoe4t.O(Mit eo^' 
your back, and be a man agiiin. We have bettet sgoiJt'lM’ ' 
you to do than to lie in prison. Vou will be a teihfwriiilllkW 
pi-e.aeher vet.’ ' » * ‘L. 

He was comfortably clothed, kindly etteoorafW^-J»^ 
employment procpi'cd for him at the priliting-otaok.lrf ws • 
Washington Society. He now works steadily gU day, aitd 
preaches tcmiieranoe in the evcnin([i Beery yveek I hear 
of similar instances. Are not those Mh eBaakh to save a 
oity P This society is qne anumg sev^ poivse^l agencies 
now at work to teaoh society Hue it ntiiiei its owa erminais, 
and then, at prodiggoos loss'of ilihe^ taoney, and utorals, 
punishes its own Wffldh * .* ,! < 

'Hus othA' day tatood Dy tha wajme wlplca Washink- 
touisn prooowdcs^.two aolM k^ by. Aii ctaoa 
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Mid ti^es ■were .repieeented with appro^iate uiualo and 
bam^. Troops of boya oairied littla weUli Mid'^^ 
awi iiist many of the banners were flo wing fonntama and 
ruiuifaig brooks. One represented a wife kneeling in grati¬ 
tude for a hosbaad restored to her and himself; on another, 
• group of childrei^ere joyfliJIjr embracing the knees of a 
refenned father. Fire companies were there with bodges 
and engiaee; and military oompaules with gaudy colours 
and tin«#l trappings. Towards the close came twp ha- 
rouches, containing the men who first started a temperance 
society on the Washingtonian plan. Tliese six individuals 
were a oaipentcr, a coach-maker, a tailor, a blacksmith, a 
wheelwright, and a silvcr-plater. They lield their meetings 
in a carpenter’s shop in Baltimore, before any other person 
took an active part in the reform. My lieart paid them 
reverence as they passed. Ithtas a beautiful pageant, and 
but one thing was wanting to make it complete ; there 
should liaye been carts drawn by garlanded oxen, filled 
with women and little children l>caring a b.ann«r, on which 
was inscribed, W£ sue happy now ! I niiased the women 
and the ohildren; for, without something to represent the 
genial influence of domes tie Ufc, the circle of joy and liopc 
is evia' incomplete. 

But the absent on<!S were present to my mind; and the 
pressure of many tliouiShts brought tears to my eyes. I 
seemed to see John the Baptist preparing a iiathway 
through the wilderness for the coming of tlie lioliest; tor 
like unto his is this mission of temperance. Clean senses 
are fitting vessels for pure afifections and lofty thouglits. 


SMALL-TALK. 

fUMAisL-TAisK iff like small change: it fiows 
A ttioiisand different ways, and throws 
Thoughts into circulation, 

. Of trivM value each, hut which, 
Combined, make social converse rich 
In cheerful animation. 

As bows unbent recruit their force, 

Our minds by frivolous discourse 
We Hirenglhen and cmbeilish: 

* Let us be wise/ saiil Pluto once. 

When talking nonaense^* yonder dunce 
For folly has no roUsh/ 

The aolcmn bore aif io bolds that speech, 

* . Was given us to tJloso and preach, 

And not for usance; 

F/traight should bo sent to Coventry 
Or omnium connftnrt/, be 
»(Indicted as a nuisance. 

Tlinughdull the joke, ’tis wise to laugh : 
Parohod be the tongue that cannot quaff, 

* Save from a golden chalice j 
Let jtestera seek no other plea. 

Than tliat thiur merriment be free ‘ 

From bitterness nud malice. 

5^ncncc at once the ribald clowm, 

And check wnth an indignant frow’n 
The BcurrilouH backbiter: 

But speed good humour as it runs; 

Be even tolerant of puns, 

And every mirth-oacltcr. 

The wag who oven fails, may^Rl^4a 
Undulgence for his cheerful aim ; 

We ^ould applaud, not hiss him; 

Tbia a pardon which we grant 
(l^e Latin giv&t the rhyinu 1 >vnntl, 

* BtpetJnma vicissim/ 

••Jfao MofUhiif ^offaaine. 


Captain CboAV Cabin jr««fe.—Thii relic of Captain Cook is 
said to have been giyeii to his heirs, among other property, 
after the airirri of the ‘ Besojntion —the sh^i in whioti he 
performed his ytU nnflittnnate voyage. According to a 
local paper, it is now the jOTperty of James 6%b, nda. ct 
OasUetoii, near Dollar, in Cta<jua»mnBBShire, who obtamed 
poosession of it in the foltowi^ mnww ‘ The Isit heir of 
Captain "Cook,’ ean our anility, * who pmnieMed this 
eabin wtenrib lsta Dr Cook of Ilkiidit 0 ii,‘>dio had ft a 
tagth of mk i hut it so 

itte the kite l&.Beid,^>po]mnitht^^^niitmti>td.he 


tained tliat it had boon sold ns old metal, and then made 
applieation to Mr Qlbb to give it up; but as he had bought 
it in ignorance at the time that it had b^ongOd to Cap¬ 
tain Cook, the more the applicant desired ta have it, the 
more Mr Gibb desired to keep it; and as its previous pos¬ 
sessor had placed so little value on it, there was virtually 
no loss in Its'chonging hands, agit wosld bo cored foir and 
preserved the longer by bhe who liad the good sense to see 
its worth. Mr Gibb has since been ofibzed thirty guineas 
for the kettle, but, of course, will not part with it. The 
kettle appears to be of French manufacture, is plaoed on a 
I brass stand, and has a spirit-lamp to keep it hulling when 
on the table. It is believed, to be about seventy-six years 
since it was made, and, like Napoleon Bonaparte's portable 
beef-steak pan, must ba'vo been a sinmlar curiosity in its 
day, although there are plenty roanumotured nO-w in Bir¬ 
mingham nearly similar in coii8tTaotie!]i.V: 

Tlif so-called lUst of the StmTts.—lw k. l!*to ; jWBnte 
Pcrtlishire Advertiser newspaper, the given 

respecting, as is said, a mombcr.of tlio 
‘ This most wonderful character still livOMitlTi^aittOUtli. 
Mo will oomplete his 115t)i year at jHis 

father, General .lohn Stuart, was a cou^ rf^.j^inco 
Cliarlic” tlic Pretender. His grandmother w^^e Lady 
of Airly, well known in old Scotch song. Stuart 

saw those memorable battles during the rebellion in 1745, 
PrcstoniMins and Culloden, and has spoken to, and had 
wine with, the Pretender. He served on the side of the 
royalists in the American war, and w.as at the battle of 
Quebec, where Oencrnl Wolfe lost his life at the moment 
of victory. He served on hoard a man-of-war for numy 
years, under those naval heroes Admiral Bodnoy aiid 
Rcai^Admiral Hood. He has liceu five times married, and 
now lives willi Ids tiftli wife, "5 ye.ars younger tlian liim- 
self. He has had, by his several wives, 27 children; 10 of 
them have been killed in battle —S <W thefli ill India, 2 at 
Trafalgar under Nvdson, 1 at Waterloo, and 2 at Aigiers. 
For nearly (>0 years he lias travelled in the Border distrusts 
as a wandering minstrel, playing on a fiddle; but lie never 
asked aims from any one. Hundreds of iwraons can b^ 
testimony to his amazing strength, from wliich cireumstancc 
he got tlie hy-nauic of “Jemmy Strength.” Among other 
feats, ho could carry a 24-j)ouiider caimon; and he has been 
known to lift a cart-load of hay, weighing a ton and a-half, 


te M in MO ootdwrsmith's at the same tmtnetft, axid «eim% I 
that tbFlMttlo WM likely to be of seine nte, mhI nsIliMW a 
neat swtieu, agreed temorehaaei^ fn a trftlo. Someycsini 
teiiii, eefn^tiOierM Captain Cotei’tdMoettdtefbi Mger- 


uixm his back. Many a time he has taken up a j^kass, 
and walked througii the toll-bar, carrying it on his shonldera 
It will be long before wo can look upon his like again; to 
hear his stories of 174i>, and bis glowing dosoripttmis of the 
Youug Chevalier.' ['Iberc is an evident mixture of fablo 
ill tile story of tliis old man, although it was first given to 
the world by Mr William Howitt. lYinco Charles certainly 
never had any such cousin, and indeed no first eoiislo what- 
evev. The Lady Airly of Scottish Song, liom in 159Si was 
a m^ndmother in 1640; how con Id any daughter of licta 
have borne this child in 1728, the ayiparent date of the old 
man's birtli? Seeing there is here downright fiotion, we 
must take leave to avow our scepticism regarding other 
parts of the story, the circulation of which In so many 
channels, without any expression of doubt, oertalnly gives 
us no exalted idea of the historical knowledge of oiir a^— 
K<l.aE.J.y , ' 

Ntw Mode of PbniHm Applc-Tref^.~X btetienUttrist in 
Bohemia has a beautifiiT plantation liVtliemt awlc-trecs, 
which have neither sprung from stew'not griRing. His 
plan is, to take shoots from the ohoioest Sotm^ insert them 
in a potato, and plunge both into ;the gim^, having put 
an incii or two of the shoot above the surjwoe. The potate 
nourishes the shoot whilst it pushes put roots, and the 
shoot gradually springs up, and becomes a beadtiful tree, 
bearing the best fruit, without roqatrbig te be graftod.— 
Canada Neoispaper, ,s.;: f : 

Again it Is respeSifully atmoiuioed that no smwmvwMesilsw’ Oy 
rniso or veffseffte isQUlrod, and that the editon ^ not bald 
themselves resrai^bk for the safety or tsturB of any artlds Which 
may be sent faroppo^ion to this fre4UDntly-oa;pUihM9 rtlla, B>4a 
Ukewiae a prlmd^ fat the eondngtfaiy of tte JoeanM tettetei#}V 
oorro^Kmdents la ltS;ps8es{:'iteteHom'e«BaMSrh^;..^ihal^v*liil 
be unjurt to occupy gpses with matter addreissd aii4,i^^arsirtlat 
to otfiy sne out of many theasandaef ponfisteen of thaVotib' 
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‘SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.’ 

Savk me from my friends, I can take care of my 
ciion;i(:3,’ was tiic exclamation of some one to wliom 
it wuK suggested by circumstances which rendered it 
!io piiftidox. It lias since fixed itself in the popu¬ 
lar uiiucl, because occasions are perpetually occurring 
when liiC!; and causes appear in much more danger of 
being injured by their friends than by their enemies. 
It is indeed a most lamentable truth, that friends are 
moie generally seen to be operative for evil than 
cncmica, as if it were a law tliat that which is sweetest 
and best ni this world should always curry in itself the 
greatest bitter. Respiting unfortunate princ.'s. the 
remark Ins .’dmost tiecome an axiom. Lnud a.id Straf- 
li rd (.v’di ntiy did more to bring tlieir master Ciiurlcs I. 
to tile I'i 'ck than Pym and Hampden. James Tl. lost 
hi s till not through the manly English opposition 
of ills ciicmicK the Wliigs, but by those men who called 
ihemf-i'K'cs peculiarly his friends, the drivelling bigots 
wlui nattered him rvitli tlieir preachings of passive 
obedience, and cliangcd their religion to please him. i 
So rvas it also witli l.ouis XYI. If he liad had no 
friends witiiin and without the country plotting for his 
restoration to a powxr which for the time was irapos- 
si! ic, to all ap{)earancc he would have settled into a 
q iAit limited monarch, and transmitted his crown to 
his children. He was not destroyed because there were 
enthusiastic republicans in his country, who were the 
enemies of his kingly function and person, but because 
tbere were extravagant ultra-monarcliists who would 
not be corrected out of the ideas of a former age, and 
were so absorbed in Uieir attachment Ix) his single per¬ 
son, tluit they had no sympathy for the millions placed 
under him. Even French republicanism itself was 
allowed to lie destroyed, not by its enemies, but by i'.s 
friends, and not by the most lukewarm of these, but by 
the hottest. Robespierre, Marat, Barrere, the most 
1 ciitliusiaBtic of its lovers, the men who would have 
sacrificed anything for it, these were the men whom 
Providence appointed to moke it odious for a series of 
ages in the eyes of mankind, by its frenzies, its heart- 
lessnoss, and its immeasurable thirst for blood. 

Take any great catue of modern times, and it will be 
found tliat its greatest difficulties mid* dangers are ftora 
those who esteem themselves as mostsp^piliaxly its 
friends. T<» eontfflid against a gretR mi^otity, to 
struggle prtjudices and ufterests serried 

|_ onthe othet sidei slew progr^s.of truidi 

I in convertiiig men’s n[^d8, tWiie are ea^y sifrimitted 
Kto: they are thd sR canses. 

RAnd in iU these contentions wsb what Is declaredly 
■ptaioal, there is isUclted aiv active and cheerihl spirit 
a^ffnlatod ^ away the gatioual votary over t^ sei^ 
Hif n^rd^ip. Bitf iMry diflimnt is it to see th* node 


pro.spects in view dashed by a few hot-heads, who love ' 
not wisely, but too well. Often will one rashly 
spoKC^ word from these men undo all tlie good that lias 
been done by the multitude of the judicious. Their 
inconsiderate proceedings in geperal form the very bane 
of tlie cause. Yet all the time, they usually consider 
themselves as the only honest, consistent, efflcacious i 
persons in the wliole fraternity. 'Phoso who pause for 
combined movements, they regard as indiflerent and 
obstructive. In the p-artialconipromise of opinion wdiieh 
must attend all union, they see only dereliction of prin¬ 
ciple. They neither can wait for a good time, nor stoop 
to take advantage of ordinary maxims of policy. If the 
thing cannot lx*, carried c.xactly in the way they wish, 
and in the form and to tlie extent of their wishes, all is | 
to them naught. In fact, these heady co-sociates, who i 
think themselves the only true friends of the cause, are ' 
simply the men of greatest self-esteera, obsthtacy, and 
nc.rrowness of judgment in the party—class of un¬ 
movable and impracticable dolts, who attend all parties 
to their confusion and vexation, doing Infinitely more 
daily damage, and occasioning infinitely more pfiril, than 
could be produced by enemies ten times more powerful 
It is very curious to find the same principle operating 
to a large extent in the scientific world!* Mr N. A. 
Vigors, in a paper on the classification of birds, 
makes the following remarks on the great Swedish 
naturalist, his friends and enemies:—‘ It lias been his 
[Einuams’s] fate, in eomrnon with every exalted cha¬ 
racter who may be considered the founder «lf a school in 
science or pliilosophy, to have suffered more by the inju¬ 
dicious zeal and overweening partiality of his professed 
supporters, than from the undisguised attacks of those 
wdio would raise themselves upon his subversion. The 
former, regardless^ the state of this department of na¬ 
ture [ornithology] at the period when he undertook to 
arrange it, and forgetting that the first eff’orts, even of 
his great mind, injreducing liis subject into order, were 
necessarily but the rudiments of the science i mistaking, 
in fact, the foundation of his system for its jieifect ooQ- 
summation, and thus making the grasp of the 
Hercules the measure of the powers of his i 

Ititoe his injudicious supporters, I repeat, adhesii^ tolely 
to the letter of his works, hut unmindful of their spirit, 
have palmed upon him a confined and ^^tohsRv’e code 
of arrangement, as foreign from the e^f|ri|ed vie‘iftof 
his own enlightened mind, as from'the d^ttiositioa 
that Nature of,which he was soildtliM ito Slterpretett 
^Vhat was intended to have been to her wtoMltott 

a general and expanded scale, Wii]dapp:^'|qNej|nhe 

minutest; they woffid; maki^'that'system wihffi they 
wish to uphold a dfilveni^ and piMiU%il)le stondatld 
for the adjudicatwm of ev^ o^ect that taaiy he roftrted 
toit, hoyrever great or hmyeVi^ omtracted may be iW* 
di^nsions, would pt<herve|iu syete^ to shorty 








GROANS Of THE INTERNAL GENII 
If it yrere allowable to ievlYO a practice of the ancients, 
and suppose things matcj^ to be attended each by its 
own particular geniii#: br spirit, I thinh it might be 
allowable in the case of the liumiW .stomach, which 
seems to me in itself to make «uoh« near approach to 
intelligence and reason, that 1 scarcely'can divest my¬ 
self of the Idea, that it really is a distinct living thing, 
or entity. I always feel disposed to regard this respect¬ 
able viscus as a decent, steady sort of servant, that 
keeps constantly at home, quiet and inoffensive, dis¬ 
posed to go through his work to the best of his ability; 
nay, anxious tp strain anoint in his master’s service as 
far as possible, mid only unfortunate in being frequently 
put to tasks so far exceeding his strength, that he 
entirely breaks down under them, and becomes old and 
infirm before hU time. It is surely a great pity that 
such a worthy sort of jieoplc should be thus hardly 
dealt with—sufibrers, as it were, fur the faults of others, 
qot their own. I sympathise with stomachs very much. 
This has led me to ponder somewhat upon their si¬ 
tuation in life, and to reflect if, at a time when op¬ 
pressed slaves, oppressed aborigines, oppressed every¬ 
body, arc taken by the hand, something may not be 
done in behalf of an equally oppressed people much 
nearer to u-s, not to speak of much dearer. Thus 
musing, I have at lengtli thought of allowing an orator 
of the race to speak for himself and his brethren 
thropgh these pages; hnd the following is the substance 
of hU address:— 

‘ Being allowed for once to' speak, I would fain take 
the opportunity to set forth how ill, in all respects, we 
stomachs are used. From the beginning to the end of 
life, we are either afflicted with too little or too much, 
or not the right thing, or tilings which are horribly 
disagreeable to us, or otherwise are thrown into a state 
of discomfort. I do not think it proper to take up a 
moment in bewailing the Too Little, for that is an evil 
which is never the fault of our masters, but rather the 
result of their misibttunes; and indeed we would some'- 
times feel as if it were a relief from other kinds of dis-^ 
tress, if we were put upon short allowance for a few 
days. But vra conceive ourselves to have matter for a 
trsMl Mil l^ptnet mankind in respect or the Too Muclt, 
w^h is uwajrs a TOluntaidIy>lncnrrcd ^iB ;-Strange, 
howevei;, stme of them are will^ to ppm that 
th(^;ever giii»iBe trealds on this spore, and itis 
aauudii|( -sHitt* tngWdoBi exeusea they wiU pkttd fer 
tbenMetVM ^hen.they begin tb the sad elfeota of 
their exceisi^ I have known a gentieinan, Pkea 
sniBtrh^ undaf a tremeqdnue c^rh^ of dinner at a 
ite tfh^ pWie of hia troes uppn 
a#iHis of waiter he bsA pliastbedih tbrink a^ 

Another, liediiig hinisehf dr^fulty 01 the day after a 


long siumg witli a set of convivial friends, was quite at- 
a loss fSr^count for it, till ho suddenly remembered 
that, in tliS'course of the evening, he had been induced 
to cat a roasted potato. This satisfied his mind at once, 
and so, as he crawled that afternoon along the street, 
and was asked by his companions in succession what 
was the matter with him, “ Oh,” he would say, " tliat 
potato I took last night! Feel dreadfully unwell to-day 
—all owing, sir, to the potato.” In fact, there is nothing 
respecting which mankind labour under a greater delu¬ 
sion, tlian the amount of their indulgences at table. I 
have known some who were in the way of destroying 
themselves by excess, and yet their constant impression 
was, that they suffered from being too abstewions; and 
thus they would go on, endeavouring to remedy the 
evil by that which only tended to increase it, until all 
went to wreck. 

Wliat a pity that nature, when she was about it, did 
not establish some means of a good understanding be¬ 
tween mankind and their stomachs, for really the effects 
of their non-acquaintance ajjp most vexatious. . Human 
beings seem to be to this day completely in’the dark as 
to wliat they ought to take at any time, and err almost 
as often from ignorance as from deprayed appetite. 
Sometimes, for instance, when we of the inner house 
are rather weakly, they will send us down an article 
that we only could deal with when in a state of robust 
lu‘.aUh. Sometimes, when we would require mild semi- 
farinaceous or vegetable diet, they will pers^ in all tlie 
most stimulating and irritating of vian^. *What sput¬ 
tering we poor stomachs have when mistakes of that 
kind wicur! What remarks we indulge iu regarding 
our masters! “What’s this now?” will a stomach- 
genius say; “ateletestahle stuff! What an everlasting 
f( il that man Ira! Will he never learn ? Just the very 
thing I did not want. If he would only send down a 
bowl of fresh le<ik soup, or barley broth, there would be 
some sense in it:’’ and so on. If we had only been 
allowed to give the slightest hint now and tihen, like 
faithM servants as we are, from how many'S%e 
Blight we have saved both our masters and oara|iW#ifl^ 
stomach for about forty yeais, :illi|^^ 
idl Sf which time I have endeavoured" to dp ,,|p7 
faithfully and punctually. My master, however hi to 
redfeless, that I would defy any stoiotoh of ordlnany 
ability and capacity to get along ifieeseBtljr tflth him. 
Tke fact is, like almost all other (DpO, ke, in 
and drinking, Vmsiders his own l^pluute only, and 
iever once reflects on the poor wprtmfe who hsa to bo 
responsible fur the disp^Of>evet^thinig 
Scarcely on any day doep ffe fMl to 
role of temperance; npy, tjhflre is ecarcely s 
which is altogether It dught to be, either 
consrittoitts or ttk itoieral smofipf Myjife te 
one of contimud worey fret\l am never off fhe 
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from morning till night, and hare not a tnoment 
iiWtha four-and-twouty hours that I can safe^f oaH my 
6wd, 

My greatest trial takes place in the erenkig, when 
my master has dined. If you only saw what a mess 
,^giiB said dinner is—soup, fish, flcsl^ fowl, ham, curry, 
rice, pomtoes, table-beer, sherry, tart, pudding, cheese, 
biead, ofl mixed up higglety-pigglety together. I am 
accustomed to the thing, so don’t feel much shocked; 
but ray master himself would faint at the sight. The 
slave of duty in all circumstances, I call iu nly friend 
Gastric juice, and to it we set, with as mucli good 
will;as if we had the most agreeable task in the world 
before,us. But, unluckily, myinaster has an iiiipression 
very firmly fixed upon him, that our business is apt to 
be vastly promoted by an hour or two’s drinking; so 
he continues at table amotig.st his friends, and pours me 
down Some bottle and a half of wine, perhaps of various 
sorts, that liotlier Gastric Juice and me to a degree 
which no one can have any conception of. In fiict, this 
Said wine undoes our work almost as fast as w^e do it, 

I besides blinding and psisouing us poor genii into the 
I bargain. On many oeciisions I am obliged to give up 
my task for the time altogether; for while this vinous 
shower is going on, I would defy the most vigorous 
I j stomach in tlie world to make any advance in its busi¬ 
ness wortli speaking of. Sometimes things go to a 
much greater length than at others; and my master 
will paralyse us iu this manner for l\onrs, not alvviiys 
inde^ with wdne. but oecasionolly with punch, one 
ingredient of W'hLch, the lemon, is particularly odious 
to us ministers of tlie interior. All tins time I can 
hear him jollifying away at a great rate, drinking 
hetdths to his neighbours, and ruining liis own. ily 
only relief from such visitations is usually derived from 
(Joffec or Tea, two old steady allies, for wliom I have 
a great regard, A cup of either of these beverages 
generally helps wonderfully to dispose of the crude 
wine-drenclicd mass which J have in hands, and enables 
me to got the field cleared jli time for next action. 

: cl hm a lover of early hours—.os arc my brethren 
generally. To tliis we are very much disposed by tho 
extremely hard work which we usn^dly undergo during 
the day. About ten o’-cloek, having perhaps at that 
time got all our labours past, and feeling fatigued and 
exhausted, we like to sink into repose, not to be again 
fihiturbed till next morning at breakfast-time. Wdl, 
how it may be with others I can’t tell; but so it is, that 
my master yever scruples to rouse me up from my first 
; 4 wp, and give me charge of an entirely new meal, after 
X thought I was to lie my own master for the niglit. 
This is a hardship of the most grievous kind. Only 
an innocent stomach-genius, who lias gatliered 
his coal, forawn on liis nightcap, au^mne to bed, mng 
up and made ti> stand attention to leciilVe a succession 
of tilings, nQ of them superfluous and in excess, wliich 
i he knows will not be able to g4t ofi' his hands all 
} night. Snnhj oh mankind, are the, woes which beMl 
OUT tribe in eonSeguence of your occasionally yielding 
to the temptetioa ttf “ a little supper I” I see turkey 
a;id tongue in grief and terror. Macaroni fills me with 
frantic Marm. I behold jelly and trifle follow in mute 
despair. Oh that I had the power of standing beside 
my master, an 4 ^holdiag fajs unreflecting hand, ae he 
thus prepares for mjt torin«it and his own! Here, too, 
^ old mistaken notion about the necessity for some- 
tnidg stimulating h^ets him, and down comesw, deluge 
of hot spirits and water loadM with sugar, that causes 
eymy viUicIe in n^ tsoat to writhe in agony, and al¬ 
most sends Gaswie Juice off In riie x^lb to bed. Bor 
docs he always rest hme. If tlie agredt 

ffide, swamer wilt follow upon nutitnitC: in long sucoes- 
sioh, during aM which time I am ,kept staodiag, as E 
w4|en,- with, my rieeves tucked up, ready but- 

f ' aide a single stKike M work. Wlme sunh 

my rbtl wriiiEnammt, my infatuated mas;^ is fa^y 
jihtWwed lhatrhe is/loidg somelhing vastly la fiftbur 
,:0!^hfl|;^ln»iness, ^d /ahnilated to promote bis owa con- 


fort. He feels the reverse when he at length tumbles 
into bed, to festof and toss tiU morning, when, my la¬ 
bours being still unaccomplished, he wlu awake WJ<h a 
burning headache, a parched tongue, and uneasy sensa¬ 
tions all over—call for a glass of sodfc»water elwtr^ed 
(this is his wietcheil slang for the infusion of a rius of 
brandy ill it); and thus Vhinly think to get rid Of his 
pains by that, wliioh is only caloulatea to prolong 
them. 

These may be said to be a sample of my picsent dis¬ 
tresses; but there has never been a timewfaen 1 was 
better used, nor do I hope ever to be treated more con¬ 
siderately till the end of the chapter. 1 have but an ob¬ 
scure recollection of my infancy; yet I remember suffl- 
ciently well that at that time they were perpetually 
giviug me thiligs in the highest degree uusnitaMe, 
and generally far too much at a time, or else a proper 
quantity too often, which I have generally found to come 
to much the same thing. It was particularly hard, in 
those days, that, if my young master’s nurse took any¬ 
thing that disagreed with her, 1 immediately bec^ame a 
.sufferer by it, who was not only innocent of all impru¬ 
dence myself, but whose very master was equally inno¬ 
cent—the purest case of paying the penalty of another’s 
offences that could well be imagined. Then came the sad 
stuffings with cake and pudding, to which my boy-mas¬ 
ter subjected me whenever lie could obtain the means 
—which 1 remarked to be p.articularly likely to happen 
when he visited aunts and grandmammas ; a class of re¬ 
lations who, unfortunately for me, feel themselves under 
none of those salutary restraints, as to the young, which 
Holoinon has wisely imposed 0.1 parentsv-wisely in all 
respects, I may say, but that of his not extending his 
injunctions to a wider circle of relationship. Well do 1 
remember the dreadful poses 1 used to get into when 
tlie fbolisli young rogue chanced to gorge about thrice 
the quantity of an indigestible pabulum which he ought 
to have taken even of a digestible one. Laden so much 
beyond my strength, I became rigid in every muscle, 
and could only grasp my burden in mute and nerviah 
despair. His anguish on tiiose occasions was truly 
dreadful; but the truth is, it was all ray anguish in tho 
first place, and he only felt it reflectiifcly. Then came 
the doctor with his doses of things black and dismal as 
Krebus, but all vouched for os necessary in the case -. 

‘ and of these nauseating processes the whole misery fell,« 
of course, upon me. It was like cutting a man to pieces 
while relieving him of a hurden which had been tied 
upon him. Many a time have I jprayod my neighhour 
Pylorus—a jealous door-keeping fellow he is—to allow 
a little of the mess to pass ottt of my charge unchynii- 
fled, that I might get elbow-room to proceed with the 
remainder; but never one particle would he take off my 
hands in this way, having a trust, he said, to tiiat effect, 
which he could not neglect or betray without ruining 
tlie whole concern.- I used to execrate him in my heart 
for a stingy ultra-virtuous dog; but I have since come 
to acknowledge that he was ift the right of it, and. In¬ 
deed, my petition was only ah effiirt of despair, like 
that of drowning men catching at Stlaws. ’Thcsti' ^util; 
after all, were only severe at the tiiwSt and I raed’to t6* 
bound from them wonderfiiUy fast. iMasl myrik^i- 
ences since have sometimes inclined me to 1^ lack 
upon them with a sigh, I was young and stout then. 
The statutory four meals a-day were scatc^ a trouble 
to me. There whs hardly any stuffl coifid tilEget the 
better of, tf it only were nOt given i» a eiiaiatii^ UImKi- 
lately ovewlft^mlBg. I pitirticlputed in that itiUndiUg 
vitality whfcfii makes diffleulties rather pleaeant than 
othertrise to youtii, provided timy wily not go 
very much too far. 1 cannot nUw^lfeti^ to under¬ 
take tibe jobs that tiieir were fight to "rib <md whfeh 
t would have laaghed at os tri^ 'XfiU iafidtot oott* 
iideration of ali i^ thst, so ttoriU toil mrtie 

retonrinrjg. I must mrw kxfit 'tmM. to mnrii wowe 
tiara eved the pKwmt. I fleet strtttoth'wMch 

1 ooght to hate hito at my hall passed 

ftom fi»t 'I mu getitogtitok,%ti^||itoiritii,' tad erfl-- 
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di»iK>*ed. A comparatiTely small trouble Sits long and 
sore upW me. Bilc^ from Iwing my servant, is beconiiug 
my master, and a one he makes, as aU good servants 
ever do. I see nothing before me but a premature old 
age of pains and groans, and gripes and grumblings, 
which will, of course, not last over long, and thus I shall 
be cut short In my cawer, when I should have been 
enjoying life’s tranquil evening, witliout a single vexa* 
tion of any kind to trouble me. 

Were I of a rancorous temper, it might be a consolation 
to think that my master, the dause of all my woes, must 
suffer and sink with me; but I don’t see how tins can 
mend my own case; and, from old acquaintance, 1 am 
rather disposed to feel sorry for him, as one who has 
been more iguqrsnt and imprudent than ill-meaning. 
In the same spirit let me hope that tfiis true and un¬ 
affected account of my case may prove a warning to 
other persons how they use tlieir storaaclis—for they 
may depend ujpon it, tl>at whatever injustice they do to 
us in their days of health and pride, will bo repaid to 
ihemelves in the long-run •, our friend Madam Nature 
being im inveterately accurate accountant, who malces 
no allowance for revokes or mistakes, but acts towards 
aU, like Sarah Battle, according to the rigour of the 
game.’ 


LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

One thing strikes an observer of nature above all others, 
that whatever animals require for the economy of tl eir 
situation upon earth, tJSU they, by the bounty of I’ro- 
vidence, possess. And there setans to be no other l.'init 
to the faculties bestowed upon the various triltcs: wliat- 
cver any particular species imperatively needed in order 
that it might fulfil its destiny licrc, is eiyoycd by that 
species, it is very obvious, considering the way in 
which many animids live, and particulariy tJieir sotnal 
habits, that a means of comrauniciiting ideas fiom one 
individual to others was .amongst the requisites of their 
situation : accordingly, all such animals liave a means of 
communicating ideas; have, in short, what we corapre- 
hmisivtly call language. Perhaps there is no species 
alto^'ther deficient in this power; but of this wo cannot 
spew with any degree of certainty; wo only can say 
that there is a considerable number of the families of the 
iiitoor animals which can be proved to twssess and use 
a means of communicating their ideas. Some of these 
means we can distinguish and understand ; others arc 
as yet beyond our observation, and are of so mysterious 
aoWacter, that even conjecture as to what they consist 
of is set at defiance. 

The insects are the lowest tribes in which a com¬ 
munication of ideas hns os yet been detected. Bather 
unexpectedly, this does not seem to be connected witli 
any of the numerous kinds of sound statedly emitted by 
insects, but to consist chiefly, at least, of silent signs 
made through the mediunt of the sense of touch. In 
ants and bees, it has been observed to consist simply in 
a mutual rubbing of the antenna;, or feelers, an organ of 
wonderfljl delicacy of organisation, and which may emn- 
prefeend a fer greater variety of sensation tlian wo have 
any idea from what we fed in our own frames. These 
remarks, however, are not (nedusive of the fact, that. 
Ml some par^ulw occasions, a spedal sound is em¬ 
ployed 1^ iiuects to convey a ceriada kind of intclli- 
genot. One striking instance of a commuidcation of 
intdUgepcie by ants was observed by FraiAiS. He had 
a pOt of treaw in a cupboard, to which ants found 
access, aqd on which they regaled themselves very 
heartily, he diseoyered them and drove them away. 
Ho tttm>,4t> insur; the pr^ervaiion eff his treade, hung 
the ped ^7 d *1*1011 from the mling. It chanced that 
oife ghl hM liMat ^ in the pot* and this animal he soon 

pee* aiongthe 

cd^ toaMida its nhst. Hi lets than half an hohr a gr^t 
cotUpSt^ oiftthts sailtediont hf .their hnie, climbed okmg 
tile eeilwg, wd dosceodihg by tmitrihg, resumed titeie 


banquet at the treacle. As one set wns satisfied, it left 
the rich repast to give place to another, and there *ras 
a constant passing up and down the string till the whole 
was eaten up.' In this case there could not be the least 
doubt that the single ant had given information of a 
means having heon left by which they could again 
proach Iho pot, and this information led to,^he new 
attabk which the colony made upon it. 

The possession of language by ants is pretty frilly 
illnstra^d by llessis K.irby and Spence in tiieiri ele- 
giUlt Intruduction to Enhnnoloyy. ‘ If you scatter,’ say 
they, ‘the ruins of an ant’s nest in your apartment, you 
will he i’liniished witli a ijroof of their language. Tim 
ants will take a thousand* different patb-s, each going by 
itself, to increase the cliance of discovery; they will 
meet andtfioss each other in all directions, and perhaps 
will wander long before tliey trim find a spot convenient 
for thtSI^ reunion. No sooner does any one discover a 
little cliiiSk in the floor, tlirongh which it can pass 
below, than it returns to its companions, and, l)y iiKvans 
of certain motions of its antenna;, makes some of them 
comprehend wliat route they dre to pursue to find it, 
sometimes even accompanying tiiem to the spot; these 
in their turn become the guides of others, till all know 
which way to direct their steps.’ 

It has been observed of ants, while working, that the 
superintendent will occasionally make a particular noise 
by striking his antennae against tiic wall of the nest, 
wiien tlie workers emit a sort of hiss, and immediately 
begin to exert tlienisdves more strenuously. This seems 
to be a sort of cifll to make tlic labourers work harder, 
and an answer on their part expressing obedience. The 
same thing ii.-is been observed in what is called a niav,ch 
of anta: tiie soldiers standing by make the partiCTOiy ■ 
sound with the antenna;, when tiie ordinary ants nnswet 
with a liiss, and immediately increase their pace. When 
a military expedition is contemplated, spies are previ¬ 
ously sent out, as if to reconnoitre, and bring intelligence. 
After their return, the army assembles, and begins its 
marcli towards the place wiero the spies liad'teen re- 
coimoitring. Upon the march, communications are per¬ 
petually making between the van and rear i and, when 
arrived at the camp of tlie enemy, and theJ^t% ^gins, 
if necessary, couriers are despatched to formicary 
for reinforcements. It has been also obsdgvw, that imts 
can communicate an alarm of approaolaifoig danger, by 
wSiicli the community is put upon its guai-d ; and tihis 
signal at once e.Kcites the defensive courage of bho 
neuters, and awakens a sense of fear in tte males and 
females, who are seen, consequently, retreating to the ‘ 
nest as to an asylum. 

Messrs Kirby and Spence thus describe the tanynage 
of ants:—‘ In communicating their fear, or expressing 
their auger, thexjjjin from one to another in a semi¬ 
circle, and strijR witli their head or jaws the (runk or 
andomen of the ant to which they mean to give informa¬ 
tion of any subject of alarm. But tliose remarkable 
organs, their antenme, are the principal instruments of ' 
their siXH.*ch, if it may be so called, supplying the plkce 
both of voice and words. When the military a^ gb 
upon their exix;ditions, and are out of the 
previously to sotting off, they touch each otb^.l^ the 
trunk with their ontennsB and forehead! this is iitt'''elgs. 
nal Cm marching j for, as soon as anyjeue has'pecelvM 
it, he is immcxliatcly in motion. When they hkve any 
discovery to communicate, they strike with the alitenfw 
and forehead those they meet in a particulmNI^ impres¬ 
sive manner. If a hungry ant wants to be fed, !* tomfoeS 
with its two antennw, moving tiiem tmiiy 
of the individual from which it expqets .its meal ) and 
ilot only ants understand tbi s ]«ngaa|^, bttt~«ven aphides 
and cocci, which are the mjhfojldBe'of ear littie pismiresi 
do the same, and wiU yield them their aMsdfearine fluid 
at the touch of, these impmtive organs. The hdpless 
larvas, also, eff tim «nt8 MeIttformed by ttie same means 
when tliej[ may open tlieir moutiih^ rraseive their food.’ 

The communkatiau tunongst afe much «f the 
{same character M iboee eaongst^ts, and thh ineuiis 
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«eeni to 1)8 nearly tli® iamc, namely, a partlTOlai ijse of 
the^lera. When a ewarm i« about to go otf, icout* 
are sent out to choose a utaation; these are observed to 
hover al)out a particular place for a Jittlfi while, as if 
considering its eligibility, then return, as to communi- 
wte the intelligence: after which the swarm goes off, 
and settlga on the place fixed upon. A wasp haa in 
like manner, been observed to go and give informBtion 
ill his nest of any deposit of honey or food which he had 
met with, when the whole fraternity would saljyfortli, 
go direct to the placCi and partake of the treat. 

It must be remarked, tliat ants and bees are so far 
peculiar creatures, that they Jive in societies forming a 
species of commonwealth. This mutual relation, and 
the various duties which they have by reason of it to 
perform in concert make language necessary-to them ; 
and language, accordingly, as we see, they have. It is 
proliable that all other animals of their humble kind, 
which form more or less perfect societies, also possess 
some power of imparting their ideas to each other by 
means of regular signs instinctively suggested luid in¬ 
stinctively understood, dnd which, like other matters of 
instinct, know no variation from one generation to an¬ 
other. This is probable, because there seems to be no 
other rule on the subject than that, where such a power 
of communicating ideas is required in the economy of 
the species, it is given ; but we are not aware that there 
are any ascertained facts which entitle us to speak of 
tiiis as more than merely probable. We must ascend 
out of the articulated sub-ldngdom, before we find any 
other ascertained instances of the possession of language 
by the inferior animals. 

And the first examples that we encounter cannot, it 
must be acknowledged, be reckoned as a language nearly 
so perfect as that of the above insects. The frogs croak 
at certain periods as a call to tlie female; but this only 
expresses a certain feeling: the modulations do not 
represent a variety of ideas. We may say nearly the 
same idling of tlic liiss of the serpent, the singing of 
birds, the lowing of kine, tte roar of the fiercer animals, 
and so forth. • These sounds e-xpress a particular feeling, 
but in no other respect can they be considered as lan¬ 
guage. One is the note of anger, another of hunger, 
another of dcstructiveneas. Tlierc is one, honx-ver, 
which naturalists have remarked as universally under¬ 
stood, and this is the signal of danger. ‘ Tlie instant tliat 
it is uttered., we hear the whole flock [of birds], though 
composed of various species, repeat a separate moan, 
mid away tfeey all scuttle into the buslws for safety. 
'Thfi reiterated “ twink twink ” of the chaffinch is 
by every little bird as information of some prowl- 
"^^’vCat Of weasel. Some give the maternal hush to 
vtajtiir yoijng, and mount to inquire into the jeopardy 
-The wren, that tells gj^perils from the 
hed||g', abba collects about her all the vffltions inquisitive 
spmes within hearing, to survey and ascertain the 
object, snd add their separate fears. The swallpw, that 
slirieking diSfts in devious flight through the air iriien a 
hawk appears, calls up all the hirundines of 

the village, bnt is instontdy understood by every finch 
and sparrow, and its wwijing attended to.’ * The notice 
of food, which we ap often hear from the domestic hen 
addressed to her stragghng young, and the invitation to 
gather when disj^rs^ (ilU other parts of speech aroofcgst 
birds, but whi® appeaf to be "didb**®* in different 
s^ies. Bufibn tho%ht the singing bf Wrds ap act of 
i^ant attention on the part of the prbde to his piitte, to 
%eer her during tiie Mshjess at hatbhhig; but this is 
a mere jwtical certainly, however, js con- 

aeciecl with certai^Ki|B|hitioniKl diaahea ip ftie smi- 
mah appropri atftiaM ^^son i and the melodibs of thl 
of the field—two of ftie mort 

and in litecAfy jdlusioh—<uiay be constdneJaa 

tto exq.aisfta ahaiogy, not lets Interesting to the libi!o> 

sopber thaih .toe poete bemg aldco glorifloati|pa m tile 

/'i'',. *J'oiir«ofo.Wataralbt,p.s7a ' 


' passion of love. There Is, it is well known, great variety 
of song amongst the. feathered tribes, but tiiis sCenis to 
> bo sim^y owmg to the variety o^ organisation, Aiid pot 
: designed to express any particular ideas Or irt 

particular birds. Each gives voiee to the feelings of 
the season in its own way, as its organs fbt the time 
enable it; and the rich notes 06the.btaokbird, and deli¬ 
cious trills of the nightingale,'convey but one.meaning 
with the twitter of tlie sparrow, and the ihbbptohbus 
/alUnff thu-d of the cuckoQ,. .. 

There is, however, even so Ipiv as this claSs of 
animals, a means of communioating ideas altogeftier in¬ 
dependent of the stated and familiar cries Olid mdes. 
Such a conclusion we must needs come to, when yfe 
know that many anecdotes like the fo jOwing cotdd 
produced:—‘ An old goose, that had been for a fortnight 
hatching in a farmer's kitebon, was perceived on a 
sudden to be taken violently ill. She soon after left the 
nest, and repaired to an out-house, where there was si 
young goose of the ftrst year, which she brought With 
her into the kitchen. Tlie young one immediately 
scrambled into the old one’s nest, sat, haiqbad, and 
afterwards brought up the brood. The old goose, as 
soon as the young one had taken her place, sat down by 
tlic side of the nest, and soon after died. As the youiig 
goose had never been in the habit of entering the 
kitchen before, I know of no way of accounting for this 
fact, than by supposing that the old one had some way 
of communicating lier thoughts and anxieties, which tlie 
other was perfectly able to understand.’ This is re¬ 
ported to Mr Loudon’s Magazine by a gentleman 
named Brew, residing at EnniS; who adds, ‘A sister of 
mine, who witnessed the transaction, gave me the in¬ 
formation in the evening of the very day it bappeneff’ 
In the mammalia, the existence of such a language is 
home out by almost daily observation. A bull, seeing 
a cow straying behind the rest of the herd, will go to¬ 
wards it, arid call something, which causes the cow to 
rejoin her companions. We have been assured of this 
truth of the following incident by a gentleman who 
witnessed it, and wlio says tliat it ogrees with many 
other anecdotes of cattle which he has heard:—A num¬ 
ber of ixittle were placed together in a field, for the pur¬ 
pose of feeding on turnips. Two of the number becjime 
extremely troublesome to the rest, butting at and leap¬ 
ing uixin them, and seeming to take a malicious plea¬ 
sure in disturbing them in eating—in short, playin^he 
tyrant over their more Mttpcablo coriipanions. This 
was patiently endured for some time; but at length a 
sort of conference w.as held by the peaceable Cattlri; 
they literally laid their heads together, and teeniGd to 
converse on the subject of the annoyance to yiiicdi they 
were exposed, and, we may be aUowcd to ^d, on the 
proper means to be adopted for putting a tteft tri it. 
These cattle were then ob^rvod totriakri a sfttttiltarieous 
rush at the two offensive ones; whom to 

such spirited style as to ijrive theto oilt i^ihe pleiS, 
Unquestionably there was here soniie Sf lan¬ 

guage employes ; otherwise, how TOUld. the ; 
sentiment have been ascertained, ot the 
incnt concerted? A curipUs question toiw^to^^Has 
each species or genus its own langnege^ or « there a 
language common to several sjiedes of jgeriera !’ It would 
appear from the Allowing anecdote, that ther latter sup¬ 
position is the tnieorie:—'Last spriugi’skyB ljif Barker 
of Bedale, Yorkshire, svritbg in 1884, ‘ an't^irikre (she 
has, I believe comifieted her tv^tioth y^, aiid has 
lost an eyeT Mng tofteriBd, to nge and 

infiriuity, from heavy 

with a cow and four orftve JufiftMTAljeg smnll 
fiela at a distance ftori) titeir Tbe 

grass in this enclosure was not vexy tIeptiAil, and to 
adjoining pasture being adorned wj^lagdtiont remta* 
thm, and divided by an ladidtoitotftnofc^toyft’itpieniftjr 
took to liberty of trespassing upon to nmdibdiuto 
ptofw'ty.* This, indeed, openrrsd so 
vsH obliged to be set upon thidr 
a singular instonoe of dnltosl totoft [ihteBiipSato?! 
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was observed. The mare, doubtless tired of staying so 
long at hoine^ made the circuit of the field, with a view 
to fiom hfet confinement, atid having discovered 
a suited for her exit, she returned to her horned 
companions, who were runiinatiog at a little distance, 
and having approached the cow, she gently struck her 
OU the shoulaer, first with her hoof, and then with her 
hea^ The cow being roused from her revery, the 
loving friends advanced together to the gap, and having 
jointly reconnoitred it, returned to the rest, and then, 
the old mare leading the way, the whole company leaped 
Over in, succession after her.’ * 

The Bttrick Shepherd’s anecdote of the small dog 
which, being ill used by a large one at an inn, went 
hpnie and brought a friend of supewor strength to 
avenge its wrongs, completes oUr list of illustrations for 
the meantime. To multiply such anecdotes might be¬ 
come tedious, as a few are sufficient to establish the 
fact, tliat a means of communicating ideas and senti¬ 
ments docs exist among the animals inferior to man. 
That this langnage among the insect tribes cliiefly 
consists of signs by touch, we have seen. Of what 
nature is the liuiguage of the mammalia ? Tlicse can 
convey expressions of hunger, impatience, and some 
other feelings, by their looks and attitudes; but this is 
only such natural language as we ourselves possess, .and 
often employ. They have evidently another mode of 
communicating their ideas, in which, as far as can be 
observed, neither sounds nor signs arc used. Of what 
nature is this silent speech ? Wlio can give an answer ? 


THE MAD ENGLISHMEN. 

A STORY OF OSTi;ND. 

jovuNKTiNc, lately in the diligence from Ostend to 
I Ghent, 1 fell in with a Belgian travelling companion, 

] with whom I had some agreeable chat relative to the 
omintry tlirongh which we passed, and its inhabitants. 
Jle was a native of Ostend, a town wliich has endured 
many vicissitudes of fortune, and of which he seemed to 
know many amusing stories. One of these I shall try 
to recall to remembrance, in tlie words in which it was 
told!— 

In the year 1817, two Englishmen arrived in Ostend; 
and, from their movements, appeared to be two singular 
orig^als. One was short, stout, and led-haired; the 
other tall and thin. The shf^t one, was named Richard 
Mowbray, and his taH companion was William Eeather- 
ingtpn. Both were in the prime of life, ‘between forty- 
five and fifty-five. Erom head to foot both were gentle¬ 
men, and tlieir passports were in the best order and re¬ 
gularity. Upon stepping ashore, they were conducted, 
at their desire, to the Scheldt inn, in the Gudule Street. 
The host was by name Rysvoort, and his inn had by no 
mmi^R the best reputation in Ostend. The innkeeper 
was of course enchanted by the arrival of such unlooked- 
for guests. They occupied the best apartments in his 
house, and ordered the choicest fare. The cook busied 
h^^ in setting before them a most miserable dinner, 
and Our host did the same by two bottles of execrable 
wine, 'The islanders ate and drank with the jnost 
feet satisfitotion. But the reckoning? Upon this hl^d; 
the hostiras quite at ease. The next morning his enor¬ 
mous clu^s were paid with the utmost indificr^ce. 
Tto fai^ wss exmlont: but Van Rysvoort, unused 
tp mh bii^ of feared everv|n»ment they 

d^^art, and continuo their joun^ to Brussels. 
)&e Vaty lMgely concluded that the EngUshinmi did not 
croBs tnlltt to see Ost^d merely, and to pay roundly 
ft®;"hisM|lA'-d|it!ur., ■ 

The psdr,hQiwevttr, showed naiiigm^ of departure: u 
diligence ofreinsd,tham.ev<ig]*:. ojppqptani:^,. The Eng- 
iifminen, quietly; au.,Mtetoourtei vith the 

townapeqi^ they avoided—the sights they toouMcd 
^.m^vylii'upli.jM;.:aIl^llj^ „JSv^ day .thqy.walked 

a bouton’s MseadneM^ 


into the country, and ate and (frank, smoked, slept, and 
read the papers, and lived as quietly and peaceably as 
angels. No letters came to them— they sent none off; 
tlie world was dead to tliom, and they were dead to the 
world. 

Everjj third morning they regularly paid their JaHsT 
took nothing off, although the landlord diu'lja charged 
a threefold price for everything. Van Bysv(jort spoke 
usually but little too, and troubled himself about 
his guests still less, since they paid so well; but these 
self-same Englishmen took up all his attention. He 
puzrded his brain over and over agiiin, and at last took 
his wife into his counsel^; but as'they could not even 
conjointlj* solve the mystery, they consulted with friends 
and neighbours upon what these Englishmen could pos¬ 
sibly be dbing at Ostend, 

* Thfijtare spies,’ said one. ‘ Birds of flight, who are 
escapfl^punishment,’ said others. 

At liusf'tlie town-clerk, wlio had been some years in 
England, settled the matter. 

‘ Do not trouble your heads ^ I’ll tell you what these 
two Englishmen are—they are nothing more nor less 
than mad Englishmen. Do you know what that nutans? 
Listen, and I’ll tell you. I knew in London a man who, 
in his old age, took to leading such a beggarly life, that 
for fifteen years he lived as the most wretched of 
paupers. From his fellow-lieggars he received every 
sort of annoyance; his mode of life brought on him 
cndgellings and imprisonments; but he still persisted. 
At last one morning he was found in a lane frozen dead! 
And listen, he left a will—valid, and drawn up by a no¬ 
tary—in which he disposed of more than L.30,000 to n 
village he had never seen nor known. Confess that 
that was a mad Englishman. Each arc thoto now 
lodging in the Scheldt.’ So spoke this clever man. 
But Van Rysvoort answered, ‘ Mad or not, they are good 
customers; they live and pay well; never Ccnhplaih; 
and if I only for five years could keej; such guCetS, 1 
should become a made man.’ 

A week after this consnftation, and three alb^thcir 
arrival, the Engliihmcn called their host, and ad¬ 
dressed him:—‘ Herr Van Rysvoort, your hotel pfestees us 
very much, and if our proposition pleaseayou, we iiiay 
continue our acquaintance with each other.’ 

‘ My lord,’ answered the delighted host, with a low 
obeisance, ‘ I am quite at your disposal; say your wishes, 
and they shall become mine; for I know what 1 owe to 
snch distinguished guests.’ 

* My good friend,’ said the little fet madf ‘ your hotel 
is by no means so large as it ought to be; you know 
you have but three apartments in which a gentleman 
can be accommodated, and these look upon the street. 
The rattle of carts and carriages makes noise without 
end. We lovMiMiet. We are h(jre every instant dis- 
t irbed. Our Health must sink uhdbr it. In short, the 
noise is unbearable.' 

‘ I ain very sorry to hear it, my lord: what cah I dp ? 
You are quite right. It is true the tr.afflc is witfaoiit 
end, but I caunot shut up the street.’ 

‘ Certainly not; but the thing is not so difficult aft« 
all,’ ‘ What does tny lord mean ?’ , - 

‘ The cost cannot be important, and we willing boar 
’:^k^half.’ , 

Hfray, continue, my lord,’ cried oufrthe tandlurd with 
a frankness and warmth most unusual toh^, 

* You have, behind your house, a Oibaj| gaTdeB,.in 
which nothing grows; the old wg}! ll also in ruins. 
Cotld you not build there a sm^ frgine, with throe 
Comfiirteble roisms, and there wo fibfi a qfilet lodg¬ 
ing ? If you freely give into OUg'fiab, as we Jiave said, 
we will pay the half. When Wu Bte house will 
bdong to you ; but shoulAthM^aeft IpleaK ycrti* we iinust 
gOjMthoughwe wofiMw’i^^i^.tOTainV * 

Van Rysvoort npqu the proposal, 

,— t.s_ .jjg Jjgpj. Jilg ohs- 

(xpense. 

vM Rysvoort cobattltofl 


ing liM 01 ^. adygni^m'i 
The «nn« 
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gowjp anfl gwJfather. The builder set briskly to work 
nejilt mominp; for the EngHshmen would admit of no 
delay, and as tliey marked out the ground, all was 
quickly in progress. 

From morning till night Mr Richard Mowbray and 
William Featherington never left the workmen. 
Van Rjwvoort took great interest in what was going 
on, but said nothing. It is true he was not quite con¬ 
tented that the haste with which the Englishmen hurried 
on the building gave no great guarantee for its durabi¬ 
lity. Ho would have been better pleased, perhaps, had 
the building not been raised quite so much in the corner 
by the old w'all, and that it hsd been carried up a storey 
or 80 higher; but liis guests were inexorable, 4nd would 
only allow of one floor. In fourteen days the garden- 
house was completed, as if by magic. The Englishmen 
were so delighted, that they took immediate possession. 

Van Rysvoort and his wife were now convinced that 
none but mad Englishmen would leave a good dry liouse 
for a new and wet one. However, that was the business 
of his guests, and being to all apptarance a freak, they 
resolved that it should” be well paid for. The entire 
building, according to the accounts of tbe artificers 
employ^ upon it, e,ost 2374 florins—a sum wliicli the 
innkeeper considered so unreasonably low, that he in¬ 
creased it to 4748 florins—for his own benefit. Mon¬ 
strous as Was the bill presented to them, the Englislinicn 
paid it, tlie avaricious host consoling bis (ioiiseiencc 
*witi» the reflection, that it was all little enough for 
Acooramodating sucli crazy lunatics within liis premises. 

This matter being settled, the EnglUlimeii, now in¬ 
stalled in their garden-lionse, seldom made their ap¬ 
pearance put of it They ate, drank, smoked, and rend 
the papers as usnal; but the most curious part of our 
story is, tViat they allowed no ono to enter, and even 
made the beds themselves. 

All this time their accommodation was not of the 
best order. Perhaps the Frau Van Rysvoort wished to 
try how.little tliey could..lx5 pleased with. Nothing 
could be worse than their eating and wine; for hont'st 
Herr Rysvoort’s reasoning was, that before mad Eng¬ 
lishmen siiould drink of a good vii tage.thcy must learn 
to value it.*'The facility with which they paid liis 
doulde charges was only equalled by the uncoraplaining- 
ncss with which they swallowed his ill-prepared viands. 

The more sliamelessness he exhibited, the greater be¬ 
came the forbearance of liis guests. Tbe brain of mine 
host Was always at work to solve so much mystery ; he 
syeh veatcred to display a certain dogged anger; still, 
he moved not the equanimity of his customers. The 
nkAi^ jAlsczUng and annoying circumstance was tbemaking 
bwtl beds. Why did they always keep themselves 
fast tock^ in? Why did they bum a light all night? 
Tligy moved into the garden for qul^fslccp; and yet. 
siDoe they had possession, they apiieareu to sleep not at 
all! Ryevoort lost himself in wild conjecture. He 

stood at hi» window for whole nights watching the light 
in the EngUshinen'S rooms; and at last so puzzled his 
senses with hie guests, that he could no longer enjoy 
life. The bewildered and tormented landlord now took 
a good friend OT two rntwe into his counsels, and the 
result of a long deliberation was, that the two English¬ 
men were neither more nor Jess than false coioers. 
Van Rysvoort, hbt a little alarmed at this verdict, 
passed in review j^rprhede of the gold pieces he had 
rCbeived from t^l^j^lishtnen, hgt found amongst them 
nbt asuspieininAjj^iliA iJr^ hy his thrifty better half, 
he took^ s^ea to a nei^bouting Jew money-changer 
fo aacarti™ its weight mtd purny. Ihe Jew made 
eveiy uaiitiJ test, but declared it g^. Now was thu 
Jturmt inriteepor quite at his wit’s end s to wot his wife ; 

Ijis^igcmip and godfathejf, ^ huid^r. 
abid in Utenwy wun. m this manner until i^te midiSe of 
an exquisite aiiak>gy,7n^hnmn suddenly chafed their 
sdpher thith W pneteli bought a gun and 

never togetiifer-Awvhey')^ .'i 
' I. , eiwzrifipjmd wmals, At'laah'One'eyeiidnf' l 
V ,.v*. the innkeeper, and informed ] 


him that they were both goin| upon a three-days’ shootr 
ing excursion. 

And sure enough, the following morning, long before 
sunrise, a carriage was waiting at the door, and tiie 
Englishmen, in full sporting trim, jumped into i^ and 
drove off. 

So precipitate were they, that the jnnkeepw had no 
time to make them his lowest bow, nor to Wish them 
a pleasurable excursion. During the next three days, 
Van Rysvoort was in a state of considerable perplexity. 
The Englishmen had taken with them the key of tne 
garden-house; and a hard struggle ensued in his breast 
between curiosity and discretion. Curiosity said, break 
open the garden-house; discretion said, such an Intru¬ 
sion would lose him his guests. 

AVednesday, the fourth day from the departure of the 
Englishmen, arrived, and still they did not appear. In 
the evening a council was held in the inn; the sitting was 
long and stormy; all sorts of surmises and strange hy¬ 
potheses were indulged in. 

On the Thursday, Van Rysvoort put on his greatcoat 
most wofully, and went to give information to the police. 
He, however, took tliis step very unwillingly, as he 
wisely calculated that, in the event of his guests having 
met with an untimely end, he could not quietly possess 
himself of their valuables. The commissary and three 
gens-d’ariues attended at the inn, to clear tip the 
Uiystcry. 

Asa matter of form, three knocks at tlie doOr sum-. 
moiled to a surrender. Of no use—no reply. Then, 
as a matter of course, followed,t,he forcing the entrance. 
Tiic happy long-wished-for inomertt waS' now arrived. 
Lo! what came to siglit? NoLhing, IjteraUy nothing! 

The police functionaries and the innkeeper started 
back in amazement. 'I'lien followed a long-drawn breath 
from the lic.-id-over-head peeping band of curious friends 
and relatives pressing on tlie ba<;kground. A gen¬ 
darme drew his sword, and valiantly rushed into the 
ap.artmunt.s. But there was nothing to encounter but 
two empty trunks and an open letter. With these 
tropbics lie hurried back. A new movement then took 
place. Tbe commissary read as foHov's. 

‘ My dear Van Rysvoort—Convinced that you are 
as well versed in the chronicles of your town as you «rc 
in your ledger, of whose exactitude you have left us 
nothing to doubt, it may be useless to tell you that 
Ostemi, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
was mixed up in tlie war then raging between Spain 
and Holland. Ymm touTi was, from the year 1601 to 
1604, exposed to those vicissitudes that all so situated 
are liable to, until the Dutch garrison was fon^ to 
yield to the Spanish general Spinoia, Amongst the 
defenders who fought like heroeS under the cbmuvs of 
the United Provinces, were many Englishmen, sons of 
the first families of our country. In this band was (me 
of oar ancestors, who was treasurer of the exMiiition. 
Refore the town eapitnlated, he with great oawon Jlid 
from the capture of the Spaniards the treasureibox. 

Soon after, he returned to England and died, but not 
before he had given to his family some inttiiigence of 
the concealed treasures. This good fortune hM Evolved 
upon usyour house and gai^n were jpohited out as 
the spot. Once upon our track, we lofit no time in in¬ 
stalling ourselves in your inn, and sboniimnd reason to 
he satisfied witijj our operations. We have MbBeeded, 
without giving nse to any suspickHii, <ia abtaiiiiag the 
possessiontefiMie treasures so long and deeply buned in 
oblivion, and"n appropriating them to ounMlvea, tiutir 
right destination. How we apantted, need aosireo longor 
be a secret; but, Herr Van Kysroort, w« plpt prenuse 
our disclosnrc by declaring, upon our bonoar m fcntift* 
men, that we have fairiy let you into cue iildf of the 
treasures. So long os Ostend exista, 'noi ItuipBimer wiB 
Imve again such profitable gueM. . .ITsm lH{M4imbed;Si> 
thrmigA tiifofc and thin, m 
the hands ei * hp^tti. 

b# fiundndfidd (Sbicaosd no, w* snfm dtpwinM 
shut dur eyes jo youtoio^oceedings. ' 'An we ptroaliedlr 
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jrpu hare profited., Jn tihe fiirtheit room you'will find 
a portion of the floor bwilten upi you will also find a 
hole ten feet deep, at the bottom of -which lies an iron 
chest. We took our time in removing the old ducats 
of Cjmrles V. The chest wo bequeath to you, with the 
recommendation tlmt you fill up the chasm again at 
your con-yenience. 

Eerhaps you will wish to know how the “mad Eng¬ 
lishmen” are really named. Wo are very sorry in this 
respect to be unwillipg to oblige you. The discovery 
would bo of no use, us we firmly intend never to set 
foot again in your memorable town, or in your inn. 
Do not trouble yourself with any reflections upon our ! 
conduct. The finance minister of Queen Elizabeth can 
alone call ns to account; and he, good man, has already 
given up his claims full two.hundred years ago; so, 
upon his score, we lightly trouhlo ourselve.s. 

ifor the future, in laughing over the very qucstion- 
ahlo conduct you have shown us, we slndl tdways bear 
witness to the high esteem with which we arc impressed 
as to your character as a man and an innkeeper. In 
the hope of never seeing you again, with our hearty 
farewell, we give you leave to call us, and to speak of 
us, as the -Mad ENoi.TsnsiEN.’ 

Van Bysvoort rolled bis eyes and bit his lips; but to 
what purpose ? The first transport of rage having 
passed away, the innkeeper ended the matter by an 
observation which did honour to his jierception, ‘ Tliat 
these Englishmen, after all, were not so mad a.s tliey 
seemed to be.’ 


• OCCA'SIOJIAB NOTES. 

WAUES. 

It is marvellous to observe tlie extensive ignorance 
which still prevails respecting the true cause of a rise 
and fall in wages. In a Van Diemen’s l.and news¬ 
paper, just received, wo perceive that loud comidaints 
ore made by agriculturists on account of the liigli 
wages demanded by the persona wliom they employ, 
indudiiig artificers of various classes. At a public 
meeting of landowners and fanners, called to consider 
the subject, it is stated, as a grievance, that while 
they .-mnot get more than .33. per bushel for wheat, 
or mor<» than 2d. to 2id. per lb. for their bijtehcr-mcat 
throughout the year, the * non-productive classes,’ as 
they teraj them, will not con'cspondingly lower tlieir 
rates of wages. They tlicn go on to resolve, ‘ Tliat as 
under these disadvantages tlie farmer cannot clear his 
expenses, much less make any profit, an effort should be 
m^e tliroughout the colony to awaken all chisses to a 
1 sense of this unequal state of things; and, as one means 
of relief at hand, everv discouragement should be offered 
to high wages, as in the end equally injurious to master 
and servants; and that, except in particular circuni- 
stonoes, the following standard should l)e adopted;—A 
good'shepherd to receive L.15 nyear, with rations; good 
)!oughtnan from L.10 to L.12 a year, with rations; a 
abourer Ii.9 a year, with rations; sheep-shearers 7s. 6d. 
per IQO fleeces, or 3s. 6d. per day; and reapers in the 
same proportion. And as in no case is there so much 
unfairness practised from tlie adoption of differetit 
meaanrements, this meeting is of opinion that sawyers 
are suffleientiy remunerated at 28. per 100 feet, govern¬ 
ment measurement.’ 

In tMs resolution of the wise ngrisultnrists of Van 
Diemen’S we have a repetition of one of the 
moft. extnioFdinary foUacies that ever Ig^lfoozled the 
bfiiini) mankind. The editor of the paper, in a single 
wntanoa tjuiked to the account of the meeting, sots the 
whole He says, ‘ It avIU be impossible to 

enforce the above resolutions,* bceause tiicre are few 
fix*© tabonrere and medumfci in the colony.’ Precisely 
to, Iq^ialatirp e^tctufonts, all the imdutions 

whii^ pe fimmed. inmnot* raise or depress the 

wages of ktbcrmrliy a eiri^e far^dng. Unions among 
arntpHiyeni; and uaiofu aumog employed, to flx rates of 
paj^r^ am <N2tiaIijrfritil& Tiha amount of Wages in 


every instance, and in all eountrios, depends on the I 
number of persons seeking to be emjfioyed, and the 1 • 
quantity of empfoyment for them. In short, demand 
and supply in the market is the tnio and only standard 
in this as in any other branch of affairs. The loaf 
might sink to Id., or rise to Is., and so might the prijjg* 
of other*articles fluctuate, without affccMug WSges 
of labour in tlic least. Some people seem fo entertain 
a notion tliat if food were to liecomO very low In price, 
the mass of labourers, by being able to live more cheaply,, . 
woTild accept of lower wages. Tins is a complete 
, sion. Labourers, among whom -we include all sort|iK^’ i > , 
workmen and servants, do not strive the less to go;tSS.'-, ’ 

wages liccfiuse they can buy Ixitter bargains wftil.TO^, ’' 
money. This, indeed, is proved from the fact of ' ' 

bourers, in Van Diemen’s Land and North America; 
seeking higher wages than their brethren are paid in 
Englru^ although tlrey can buy food at a foUTtli of the 
price. 'Neither do employers study prices when about 
to hire assistants. No mistress of a family sends out 
to inquire the price of bread, beef, ribbons, or calico, 
before agreeing to pay a ecrtahi -wage to her servant; 
slie is guided exclusively by tlie consideration, whether 
she could not get as good a servant for less money; 
wliile the servant, on the other hand, is in the same 
manner influenced by the consideration, whether she 
could not elsewhere got more money. So is it with all | 
others who have employment to gi ve or to take. The 
Van Diemen’s Land agriculturists must either import 
more servants, or have less work to execute, if they 
wish to kiK-er wages. 

NEW TMCUS rx MNIJON. 

There are few who are acquainted with the streets 
of the metropolis, but must have occasionally noticed 
some poor and wretched object gathering together the 
contents of a parcel of Incifer matches, w*hicli have 
fallen from her hands on to the pavement of a crowded 
thoroughfare. In nine cases out of ten this is pur¬ 
posely done to excite the •sympathies of.the passer- 
Iiy. It would seem, how'ever, that, encouraged by the 
success which has attended this system, a desire lias 
been raised to improve upon the original idea, 'fhe 
vagrant, having selected for her object a well-dressed, 
charitable-looking person (a country gentleman with 
dr.ab gaiters is sure game), places herseM suddenly in 
Iris way, and down go the matches. 'The innocent vic¬ 
tim of premeditated collision is immediately surrounded 
by a host of ragged confederates, who loud^ cry sluame. 
’Flic public take up the part of the ‘ sunoring,’ and a 
compromise is entered into by the payment of an 
amount in silver. ’This trick is often performed by a 
woman in High Holborn, who, during the hours of the 
labourers’ dinner,: would represent the wife of one of 
that class wity tome pieces of crockery ware and a 
Oottle of greasy water susiiended in a pocket liandkCT- 
cliicf. Yesterday the match-trick w.as perfomed with 
great success upon the pavement of tlie National Gd- ^ 
lery, and although at one time there wore more than 
three parties at work upon this small space, the 
appeared to be highly encouraging.— Munieipiu^fak4 
Poor-Law Gazette. _ 'tt' 

The prevalence of sneh tricks in Londm fljhifc njaVa 
veiy peculiar effects upon both tjjp distreaseifi 'had 
the comfortable classes. They have a partial auo6w8 
with the few who are simple and incoiisidaritte 
baWy for the most part with strangew from the coffli- 
trv); but the only effect upon 
London pnpnintion. is to create A ragfpidBitia itB4a 8C^ 
tical tone of mfnd with regard tci' w ampeapaRoes of 
human misery generally, under WltfCh, of course, the 
really distressed must suftbr as as the Impostopa 
This is not taken suffloientjy hjte aeoonnt when ira 
hear of extreme cases of destifufroD, the nonirelief of 
which, in the midst of d Imnso and wedthy capital; 
naturally excites stn^niiS. We not refieet that the 
great bulk of thq^jiaopie' «re Id atpustomed to see trick 
and rogueiy"’|^&g on eatery day’ wider ttic guise of 
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Mikeiy, that they come almbat to dotibt the extitence 
wretchedness. All Unfortunate persons ItKve, 
U strong interest'in leprUsstog deceit like 
kho^described! which is, in fact, a killing of their 
gold-egged goose, and the cause of an enormous amount 
money being kept in pockets which ottierwise might 
aim flow freely to thgir relief. The bad "effects of 
impostiire do not stop here. It is impossible that "such 
tricks can abound amidst any people, however benevo¬ 
lent and itonk ^ nature (and this is a general eiiarac^ 
teristic (ff the English), without producing Habits of 
fbeling of quite an oppodte kind. Their tendency is to 
associate all misery witli the idea of imposture, to make 
all impulsive compassion ap^r as mere simjilieity and 
weakness, and to' justify a complete shutting up of the 
heart as Onl^ a proper precaution against beiqg cheated. 
Fhilanthrmic or bewivolent objects may, in such a place, 
be-atteniilea to—and in London they are so to a reraark- 
ab^ extent—but, this being dmie only in a public and 
form^ way, by the payment of rates and subscrip- 
timn. rather than the direct giving of relief to a distress 
which meets the view, it cannot give the same exercise 
to the sentiment of benevolence which is to be derived 
from actual contact with a fuliy-credited misery. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is not surprising to find that that place 
in the mind which, amongst simple provincials, is oc¬ 
cupied by a ready-flowing pity for all kinds of distress, 
is, in :many equally well-meaning metropolitans, filled 
by something quite diflerent—a disposition to doubt, 
suspect, and scoff at all individual appearances of 
misery, .At the same time, the abundance of quackery 
land unfounded pretensions iu busiuess and the profes¬ 
sions peculiar to a large city, adds to this unfortunate 
effect, and renders it ainmst impossible for any one who 
is wide awake to take anything whatever upon its own 
simple showing. It is unnecessary to ]wiiit out how 
often the true and good must thus be rejected, and all 
the benefit derivable from it tost, from the impossibility 
estohlislung its credit—^how much labour and pains 
must thus, in many instances, be thrown away—above 
alh how demoralising must be tliis tone of inind gene- 
Xpliy, seeing tliat it makes alt humane feeling a laughing- 
utock, and every pretension to virtue and good iuteiitiun 
n mockery. • Tltis must be reckoned, we .suppose, among 
disadvantages of very large cities, to be balanced off 
.•gainst the mental activity which they keep up, the 
,.]deasure:o£ being unknown and solitary if you choose, 
•nd the opportunity of attending shows and entertain- 
mmits whtoj^ there is no getting anywhere else. 

' SSaPAUATE EDnCAWOSAI. EFFOETS. 

Tits newspapers have lately informed us of a meeting 
of tlie Coogregational bo<ly, when upwards of seventeen 
thoumml pwtds were sub^ribed for educational .pur- 
pmss, si^ • determination was expMjted to raise the 
sum to orik.hundred thousand, within five years, tor the 
appears that this Ubcrality is de- 
sig^ inainly«,fii|; thp estaldishinent of day-sciuwis in 
connexW w;uh Hiif,,religions body. ‘ At the wnne time, 
siimlsr efiSirts ons In the opum of being mode by the 
Westoyoo hfetltodSstf, Imt views equally confined 
to timt'psrttouIi)c4cnomhia|iqp. j Theie le elso a design 
entertained of e^ifiisbing.acollega in. the midland dis¬ 
trict of En^smd—l«ioes% Ims.been named as tlie^ite 
—tor the scculs^bdnQatiQn.of j?ouths against whom the 
.universities are closed. WMs .Inese movements are 
. toaking jn England, it is wideEstoori that now 
largely increased bo^ of secssdeM %in .the estoblisb- 
t u^Scotland, are much common 


jlieit vadous denom 

itiiyofthesem 

. ....... 


prospect of a ifattonol system of education; 'suelt'to 
exists in Holland, Belgium, ^AnteHca; and many Mother 
countries, by whlch idl our yonto might have assorted 
together in their selioel-days, without r^ard to' dlf^" 
rOnces on one special point Now, toe prospset toitini 
to be abandoned os hopeless.' So be it, sraice totter may 
not be. But let this great country be aware of‘ the 
evils of which it is laying the tonndatiohs. The nn- 
avoidable effect of this dissociation of the pe^de'in their 
youth, according to religious denominattonsr to 

make Hiem in their mature years alkais from toeb 
other. Heligious sects will become equivalent to 
castes in India. The common feelings^ in whicb the 
union and strength iff a pe^pto reside. Will be attennatedi 
while all the divided feelings will wax in strei^ln 
Class will feel''coldly, or dtespitefuUy,. or hatetolly, 
towards class, and this mainly because they toots not 
each other; whereas,iftlkey had all been thrown together 
in their tender years, they would have fanned Ipeeiai 
friendships, perhaps to last through life, or at le|K^ 
a sufilcient personal intimacy to produce. aiMlB S..;.. 
feeling, and make distinctions in faith nna|d|Bpfcllii 
proper cause for mutual distrust or 
in the great distinctions which wealtltojW|||p|p^B||i' 
ploying and being employed, produodifxlto pe^d, 
there was sufficient cause of disunion;' Sl-^he effsets of 
these distinctions are even now painfully, and perhaps 
threateningly, apparent. But these distinctions are as 
nothing to what must lienceforth take place if the 
separate system of education be persisted in. ■ DrvistoM 
must then tike the presiding place in Britain, and tto 
days of her greatness, if anything (ff cwr ow^ doing 
can bring them to a close, will terminate throng tiiU 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

SAUMCR—PONTEVRAULT. 

Again on our travels down the green valley of the 
Loire, and, tor the sake of variety, pursuing our journ^ 
from Tonrs by land, on the noi^h bank of the river, 
instead of threading onr way by steam among the many 
islands and sandbanks which here, more than ever, en¬ 
cumber the navigation of the stream. In our route, We 
have, for the most port, on our right a high baiik li^ 
and there pertorated with cavernous cotts^ and wine 
vaults, and on our left the broad cunent of the Loire, 
increased by the waters of the CKer a few miieB bde^ 
Tours. Yet one cannot say, with any icertainty, w)wto 
tbeChm' throws irt its tribute to the flood, for oii.the 
left bank of the Loire tlie land is so flat MtepiaMtt ' 
all sorts of deltas and breaks in toe uniteflffl||||i|||M 
waters; and indeed, fiw nearly as fite down aa 
lion of the Vienne, 'there raay.lte';aail^'ln‘l^Hw|Kj 
two rivers running i^rallel to each (fiher,’dHB|K"' 
toey are occasionally touchii:^ and parting, 
an island between, flat, green, and Cosered-vitli.aqpWW 
plants and willows, ^e Olier, after MOrivlng 
Indre, consldetolfiy increases toe Lobe) bfit thn'llTenDe 
adds at least » tobd to Its vtfiuiDa.r,'siid Imt fae toe 
many istaflds wbitolttQ break ft into viiricms|t^ne]s. 


many ittaflds wbitolUQ break ft into vnri 
it would be a truly ndUe riri». On 
Sanmiir, we entlf^g lost siifht of the lay 
qnence of flntarogto making • detour to jH 
eive marsh, .Una ft did, 
fSl wo were crossing a eertos of bridgn^b to 
bland to bhwdl'liid lli 
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town oC tMTfKify'firo thouiand inhabitants, and the centre 
or;A:poffi)^ns diabdot, Sanmur is.: exceedingly dull, a 
difttacter it is said: to have {lassested since the flight of 
a insKe body^of its most industrious and wealthy inha- 
bila^ on we revocation of tlie edict of Nsoites. Witii 
littia or nothing to interest the tourist, and inns whose 
peribnuimoes are very inferior to their pretensions, my 
only reason for staying a day or two in the town was 
to adsitcertabi remarkalde Druidic remains in the im> 
saediatO neighbouihood, also the prison of Fontevrault, 
the iaigest inaMoii ds detention in Franco, which is 
situated at ft &w miles’distance. 

The Druidic monuments, which I presume to bo of an 
age coend with those of Stonehenge, I was desirous of 
not |Mwsing unnoticed,.for they are among the most per- 
&otin existence, having survived the sforms, social and 
otherwise, of the last two thousand years, with scarcely 
any oliange in thoir appearance; and, if undisturbed, they 
may remain in their present entire condition for thou¬ 
sands of years longer. These very interesting relics 
are situate at about the distance of a mile and a-balf 
from Saumur, in a southerly direction, and arc reached 
by a public road which crosses the river Thouet, a small 
and sluggish tributary of the Loire immediately behind 
the town. Conducted aside from the highway along a 
by-path on tlic left, we speedily attain the object of our 
search, among vineyards and gardens, and placed within 
a walled enclosure, to which a humble keeper admits os 
by a wicket. The sttuatiun may have been more con¬ 
spicuous when the country was unenclosed and uncul¬ 
tured ; at present, by being on a level plain, and en¬ 
vironed with4»edgerowf, trees, and scattered cottages, 
it is particularly obscure. 

I was Burimsed by the large dimensions of this work of 
a remote and rude antiquity. We had before us a species 
of house or hut, formed of a few enormously large slabs 
of stone, cIowmI on the top, sides, and farther extre¬ 
mity, and oi>en ut the east end, whicli wiis towards us. 
Entering this curious mansion—got up, as one could 
fimey, by the frolic of a boy giant, from the unshapely 
bleoks c^ a quarry—we found that, as nearly as could 
be judged, it measured about fifty feet in length by 
twelve to fifteen in breadth; eaclt (d the sides consisted 
.of only four stones; one blocked up the end, and four 
composed the horizontal roof. The stones being un- 
hcpn| did nbt join very exactly, but admitted of gaps, 
thing^h which the light and tur penetrated. Nor were 
oB of uniform size, some being larger than the others, 
aiul ^nc was probably twenty feet across. The interior 
was empty, with an earth-trodden floor. All was 
antique in aspect, except the portal, which has in 
modern times been partially built up to a reasonable 
GompasSi and most likely witli'a view to protect the 
place from intrusion, 'rhere w^ however,, no door 
either to shut or open. In Enghmil, a Druidic remain 
(tf .tbis hind has been ordinarily called a cromlech; in 

t irift, it is popularly known as a pierre convert^ and it 
Hill name 1 tbug^t out fliat which was now be- 
ine. ‘ The garoon who had piloted us to tine spot, 
add sdt Vtery mtofli at his ease on the t^^ of the low wall 
of w took h sketch of the stnicturc 

in xi^ ndte-ihook, now ventured to hint tliat toe sun was 
aizdqftg, «&d toot if moneieur and madame wUlmd to see 
toe ej£w pmtt* comwree, no tone was to be lost, I had 
aotcftjealftiied CD ftseoooto ‘ ,my good little f«l- 

hy.aRjimii^ let ua eee toe otosr :’ ftud the other 
" ^ 8to> haC si|U a tri^ to 

toe westo^ hwton. iPhts cromlech 

at toeMjwfthCt 'of'abbttt a qul)^telr^itf 

itod’ 0 (^pito a moto ccH^icodut position 
t of «'JciiQU.'i»k>w>hilh ttt prtotot laid 
I, ThlshiU,t<malathfgof ’an.pphca»«d 
Vs tothecAilMc of lime« beoadlvlded 

' aaadf naviae, 

.. 




On reaching this cromlech> we /attnd_ that it is much 
smaller than the one in the low grow^ft but built on toe 
same plan of upright stones sapparitog ft horizontal dab 
os a roof The stones are neither, so large nor so nume¬ 
rous ; yet the thing altogether, inaigntocaat as it is in 
comparison, is imposing in effect, and would doubtless 
make tlje fortune of a London tea-gardCn, tbo^h*diri% 
treated with as little censideration as if placed b^he aide 
of a Scottish highway. In extent it may measure about 
fifteen feet in length by eight in breadth, a smtte hroad 
stone, os in the former instance, closing the western ex¬ 
tremity of the structure. How the stones of eitoer 
structure, some of which must weigh fully twenty tons 
in weight,, were brought th the spot, and raised in their 
present position, is a question I gladly leave to be solved 
by those jwho kindly undertake to puzzle themselves 
about the,hto)ding of the pyramids, and other mysteries 
of that d!il,,for the benefit of mankind. What were 
even the useipf these gigantic cromlechs, it is difficult 
to imagine; all the more obvious suppositions of their 
having been designed as tombs, or altars of a Wbarous 
sacrifice, being open to ohjectictis which would be out of 
place for me to discuss. Tim smart Fliblmrtigibbut, my 
conducteur to the pierres couvertes, intimated that toere 
was a single standing stone, of a similar kind, in a field 
at some distance; but the lengthening shadows of even¬ 
ing admonished ns that it was time to depart from a 
scene which would apxmar to have been a metropolis of 
Druidism; and so, without seeing this less remarkable 
relic, we returned to Saumur for the night. 

The brilliant sunshine of a new day brought with it 
the wish to pay our intended visit to Fontevrault, for 
which 1 had procured an order for admission from the 
minister of the interior before quitting Paris. Fonte¬ 
vrault lies quite in a different direction from the curiosi¬ 
ties alrc.'wly noticed, and at the distance of eight or nine 
miles from Saumur. Hiring a carriage for the occasion, 
we pursued a route up the left bank of the Loire for a 
few miles, after which, striking into a cross-road on our 
right, we found ourselves following the sipuosities of a 
small but beautiful valley, till, having passed several 
ancient hamlets, and attained a rising ground in the 
midst of a woody and sequestered region, we found our¬ 
selves in the old-fashioned village or tdWn of Fonte¬ 
vrault. Having deposited our voiture at a small inn 
in the place, 1 proceeded across the way to a large 
barrack-like building, whose gateway was well guarded 
by a party of soldiers, and announced myself to the 
concierge of this mighty hive of humag beings, the 
great prison of Fontevrault While I am waiting in 
the imrter’s lodge till my errand is announced to the 
governor, let me tell the reader sometliing of the history 
of the |dacc we are about to visit. 

About toe vegx 1098, France became agitated by 
the’ tixtraardiij&y preaching of a priest called Robert 
d’ArbrisseL Haranguing multitudes of all classes id 
people, and dwelling on the value of a religions 
he attracted a vftst number of followers. Husbands ^ 
abandoned toeir wives, wives their husbands, pato&tsi 
their chUdron, and young females their famiKet, -to 
Obey toe fknatic impulse. More than three thmiftpnd 
^rsons left their houses and their counexlcm ^to: 
fidlmV tois remarkable roan from town to towto 'itoA 


flrtod City to City [ persons of edl^ranks WUdi- 
tioilS, of eritty age and profession, men women, 
some at respectable character, others of potoiltiniily’ bad 
toFufe, followed in the great train of i^fl^i^fttor. 'Jfhe 
httinber of his disciples conttouto#, w|iNfeld^^hecnto 
10 i^fiknlttoijoAduct their nii'rusdhntd: 

to select some spot whore be Soi 
gSoiis society. Aftergeektoglt 
and his flock in mfti^ 
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the forest shades, the pious multitude at first oon- 
sUvoted cabins of wood and tuif; a small chapel was 
next built j and deep and wide ditches were dug through- 
ewt the encampment, to separate the dwellings of the 
inen from those of tho women. The neighbouring towns 
^d villages vied with each other in furnishing food and 
cfbiJ.inff for this holy host; the nobles of the* country 
endowea them liber^ly with lands, including the‘spot 
where they had pitched their settlement; contributions 
flowed in from kings and princes; whole families came 
to jointlienew settlers, and threw all their weiilth into 
the common treasure, which was speedily swelled to a 
considerable amoimt. In 1102, the foundations of the 
great church were laid, and t»e building ereqfed, under 
tlm superintendence of a lady of the princely house of 
Champagne. Robert d’Arbrissel, whose energy had 
carried him over eveiy difficulty, now saw his flock well 
lodged and pastureiL Three hundred of the best in¬ 
structed and most respectable of the female converts were 
placed in buildings near the newly erected church, and 
charged with the duty of chanting the sacred offices; the 
others were divided into companies of a hundred and 
sixty each) whilst those of doubtful character were 
placed by themselves in n building called La Madeleine. 
The lepers and the infirm were lodged in another edifice 
caJtM Bt Lazaras; and the aWe-bodied mule portion of 
the colonists was accommodated in a distinct residence 
named St Jean de I’Habit. Thus, the great and miscel¬ 
laneous conventual establishment, composed both of 
I nuns and monks, was fairly set on foot. As eniinent for 
■ his humility as for his other virtues, the founder assumed 
to himself no authority over his followers, but placed 
the pastoral staff in the hands of a female ruler, Pe- 
teonilla de CliemiUe, and gave an example to the whole 
body of dutiful obedience to her as superior. In 1117, 
Robert d’Arbrissel died in the odour of sanctity, leaving 
the monastery of Fontevr.iult as a monument of his 
genius. The singular constitution whicii he bad im¬ 
posed, of making the nnns the superiors, and the monks 
subject to them, remained hi force; and the abbess of 
Fontevraalt, who was generally a lady of rank, was for 
ages one of the most important religions fmietionaries 
in France, h^ power being vastly i..creased by the 
j^nwad of monasteries of the same order, of which, ulti¬ 
mately, there were as many as fifty-seven throughout 
France. It is needless to pursue the history of Fonte- 
vraifit through the seven hundred yQars which followed 
ite foundation, further than to say, that it w'us one of tho 
most imposing religions establishments in France, and 
wait selected as tho burial place of Henry II., his son, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and other members of the royal 
house <2f Anjou. At the revolution of 1793, like similar 
Institutions thronghont France, the monastery was dis- 
solvedv t|he whole establishment, «|^h its splendid 
enddWfiiishiiS/sequestrated; tlie lady suArior, with her 
nitmerous train of ntms, monks, and servants, was 
turned adrfift to the world! many of the tombs and 
moaninent*’wered®«ecrated and destroyed, and the vari¬ 
ous buildings dhitoted to the purposes of a national 
prison for crimWid#. . 

And so this was the end of the pious dream which 
led the almost saints ^bert d’Arbrissel to imagine he 
had founded an estaffiishmeht which should last through¬ 
out all genemWoDa . Of the extent of the overthrow,’no 
one can have any adequate idea without visiting the 
plgpe. I had anticipated seeing tWe or three houses and 
ooMtyards, whereas, to toy the establishment 

onpeared to cover some forty or 81% ffotos, occupying 
m gentte slo;»e of a hill towards ®e souHi-east with 

f art of the valley below, and ethbritelng a collection of^ 
ouses, churches, cloisters, courtyards, wtWkshops, and 
inferior rtfmoturcs, all in such excelleht ordffir^ and go 
g^kpted for their present ptfrooSt^ i^t the 
nliwto be supposed to have congrattuatea itsedf on 
having got the whole so good a bargato-^that is to gayi; 
fbr nothitto. But entm Mpnsieaf' the governor, a W 
hearty-io^ng ^ttemau in a browm bear^ whe la- i 
;«Hes us fnaj; it sjHl glvfe him great pleasure to showus 


over tlie establishment, though he regrets to tell me it is 
a jour do fete— 1’ assmptian de la w'er^jifl^and that, there¬ 
fore, it is a holiday In the prison. I now recollect^ 
having passed numerous parties at. peasants in holi¬ 
day attire wending their way to Baumur, and should 
have earlier bethought myself of the unsuitableness ot 
a visit to Fontevrauit on such a sacred occosiOu. HoWr 
ever, it was of no use now entertaining any regrets on 
the subject; perhaps it would be ifiore interesting tg, 
see the hive in repose; and I nccordingly assured 
Monsieur that a sight of tlie place to-day would do as 
well as any other, particularly along with his obliging 
explanations. ‘ JEh him—a plaisir.' 

As wc crossed an open square towards the department 
shown first to strangers, I learned, what I was not clear 
upon before, fiiat Fontevrauit accommodates toreC 
classes of offenders—boys, men, and women; that tlie 
discipline is according to the silent system, in which 
masses herd and w'ork togetlier, but without liberty to 
converse ; and that at present there were two thousand 
of one kind and another in the different divisions. As to 
these divisions, and their subdivisions, each is very 
suitably confined to a distinct suite of buildings, with its 
court and cloisters, so that the establishment is more 
properly a collection of prisons than a single prison ; and 
all connexion, us well us chance of eecajie, is cut off by 
high walls, on which at intervals are w'alka and turrets, 
whence the armed sentinels have a complete command 
of the courts beneatli. 

The department to which we were first introduced 
was tliat of the boys, of whom there were about three 
hundred, all dressed in the safnc kind of coarse attire 
and wooden shoes which 1 had seen at Mettray. Under 
tho immediate control of officers, they were caused to 
exhibit various military manoeuvres, and finally marehed 
off in order to a farm in the neighbourhood without any 
guard. There was a liveliness of manner about these 
boys wliicli was pleasing; and, evidently on the best 
terms with the governor, they crowded round him, lie- 
fore setting out, to petition for a tambour —if they 
only could be allowed a drum, they would be so happy. 
This request, however, was not granted. Having seen 
the interior ru’commodatioiis of this department, we went 
on to the next, which was the infirmary of the male part 
of the establishment, consisting of a cuisine, several floors 
with beds, a pleasant courtyard and cloistered .walk, 
all nojit, <Jeaa, and airy. In one of the dormitories a 
priest was engaged in .administering ghostly consolation 
to one of tlie unhappy inmates. IVocceding from this 
portion of the establishment, we next were admitted into 
the department appropriated to the female prisoners, for 
whom one of the most extensive monasteries in the cluster 
must have been selected. At the time of my visit there 
W'ore five hundred women within its walls, independently 
of attendants, all of whom were Sisters of Chanty. Aa- 
mitted at a postern by one of these meek ministers of 
mercy, wc went through different buildings, containing 
bod and work-rooms, also a school for instruction, and 
fin-ally issued upon a large open court, where nearly the 
whole five hundred were before us at a sin^^e glance. 
It was a very curious scene. Under the eye of Bisters 
of Charity, planted like sentinels at difforeht points, and 
striking in appearance from their dark habiliments and 
ample white coifs, the whole body of women walked in 
single file at the distance of several paces from each 
other, and in an Adless serpenrine evolution across and 
round the eowtyard. In plain attire, with dOwneost 
looks, and hafiiis crossed In front—-if not occupied in 
holding a book of devoti(m~4id this singular 
of women perambulate, In slow-measured aitd: in 
perfect silence, before the^ su]wonf and are'thf^ 
exercised In the open air for Itonrs, partiewffly trhito. 
prevented from labouring at their appointed on 
Ihe occasion of holMs^ fin ardiiia% work days they 
t^^ployed in (J^s ^ 
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demned, for their crimes^ to pass year* of confinement 
here, we artiTOd at the great depdt of adult male pri- 
ionera, of whom there were twelve hundred altogether,! 
but xeparated into divliionat each closely guperintcnded 
^ officials in uniform, provided with cutlasses. All 
were here, likewise, undergoing exercise in open court¬ 
yards; wilking, like the females, in endless and rc^i- 
lated convolutions. Their looks were dull and timid; 
not a whisper was littered among the entire mass; and 
the only sound heard was the low measured tramp of 
the conviots half-echoed from tlio recesses of the sur¬ 
rounding colounadea Adjoining tliese places of out- 
of-door resort we found various workshops, and ascend¬ 
ing fi'om a vast kitchen, we arrived at the principal 
dormitories, each on a floor constructed within the nave 
of the ancient cIjuToh, and furnished with beds for five 
hundred persons. There is thus no separation into cells 
at Fontevrault during cither night or day; close sur¬ 
veillance, as is believed, compensating for the want of 
solitary seclusion. 

Last of all, in our perambulations, we entered the 
church, of which a portion lias been taken to form the 
alwve-inentioned sleeping-rooms. The part used for 
public worship consists chiefly of tlie transepts, which 
are seated with mean benciies, and contrast wofully 
with the splendours of a bygone era. In a dingy closet- 
like recess, we were shown the only objects of curiosity 
whicli have survived the violence of the revolutionary 
mob. These are tlie mutilated statues of Henry II., 
his queen Eleanor, Richard, and Isabelle widow of King 
John. Propped up in ^ recumbent position, and witli 
much of the sfulptulc broken and defaced, they form a 
sad memorial of fallen greatness. The tombs over 
whicli the efligies had been originally placed were, with 
that of Robert d’Arbrksel, violated at the Revolution, 
and their content* scattered to the winds. From this 
melancholy sfiectacle the governor conducted us to the 
base of tlie Tour d’Evrault, a tall and handsome turret 
of peculiar architecture, dating from the foundation of 
the abbey. Its lower storey is now used us a granary 
and storehouse. Tlie other parts of this extensive esta¬ 
blishment, including a mill moved by tv steam-engine, 
need no particular notice. When wc had made the 
complete tour of the place, liowever, more, it seems, 
remained to be seen. The governor, who was never 
weary of explaining the mecanique of his establish¬ 
ment, which he considers a model of excellence, now 
hoped tliat we would visit the farm belonging to the 
prison. Of course this was gladly assented to, and we 
all drove off down the valley by the road towards Sau- 
mur, till wc arrived at the spot in question. 

Spreading tip the face of one of the pretty green 
hills, and with an agreeable south-eastern exposure, 
we found a farm of several hundred acres in extent 
divided into fields with diflSsrent crops; also several in 
grass for cows, and some land laid out with vines. Here 
sre encountered the whole troop of boys marching back 
to tlicir prison quarters, the visit having been only 
fOT the sake of exercise. All smiled as tlvey passed us, 
touching thair caps in military fashion; and on inquiry, 
I learived that so well-disposed arc .they towards the 
system of discipline, that they do not think of abscond¬ 
ing ; but, as I said on a former occasion, it wotild be un¬ 
availing to run away in a country where the police are too 
sharp to leave vagrant criminals undetected. The farm- 
(dBCes were examined, from the maiaS\des Hives (calf- 
luMue) to the solfe d manger, in which we Igid the hap¬ 
piness to partake of a bowl of excellent milk fresh from 
the coifl and well-managed /aiterie—the governor the 
while plyh^ lis with observations on the great supe- 
riortty orriving fionviot-boys qut-door labour oh a farm 
•sefo as this, tm^hich those under his Chaim worked 
dally, to immm^ them in celb tike so many vrild beasts. 
He was aa miemy altogether to, the solitary system of 
imprisoament, and aiwaed strongly for aUqwing pri- 
■onefiit to tire and wow is sooiby of their fdlcm, 
nnder proper moral goveriufhwt. F did hot cvmaider it 
neeessary to argue this somewhat perplexing question, 


on which much may be said on bSth sides; and there¬ 
fore, with a thousand toanks for Ws kindness, we b^de 
this very obliging gentleniau adieu, and soon on 
our way to our temporary home at Saumor. ^ 

thoughts of AN iHTADm 

SiCKkESs is generally thought to ‘ pull down - tiSe mind. 
Perhaps the real effect thus described is often nothing 
more th^n a reductiou of the worldlineas of mat's ordi- I 
nary thoughts, and an awakening into comparative I 
power of the gentler affections. The world of the heart 
opens to us, under the dependency of invalid life, its 
troubles ai)d its fears, as i!!ie world of the sterner intel¬ 
lect passes out of sight, and our confidence in tlve 
resounies »f self becomes shaken. Tims, it may be 
that, whitojhe mind suffers in one resiiect, it gains in 
another. **>x!!atainly, at least, tlie result is to tlirow it 
into a new pTlase of being : the invalid tone of mind is 
something quite by itself. It will be different, of course, 
in different xiersons ; yet its own general character must i 
ever remain tolerably distinct. •Our literature does not 
jiossess many representations of the invalid’s current of 
reflection and sentiment; but tlie limited list receives an 
important addition from a volume which has just ap¬ 
peared—anonymous, but well known to be from the pen 
of Harriet Marlineau.* This distinguished lady has, wo 
lament to learn, been confined with severe illness for 
several years. She occupies a cheerful cottage, jdaced 
in a situation which commands an extensive sea and 
land jirospect, near the port of iSunderland. Her con¬ 
dition is one attended with frequent painful paroxysms, 
and, to judge from what she says in this volume, she 
does not hope to recover; but she has many intervals 
of agreeable sensation, during which her mind can exert 
itself wifh nearly all its wonted power and activity. The 
present volume is partly dcscTiptive of her condition 
and its various resources for a modified happiness; 
partly a record of thoughts whieh have occurred to her 
in this peculiar state of existence. It is a.boDk which 
all her friends must receive with a deep, though it may 
be a melanchol.v, interest; and they will find in it even 
more reason than they have over liad before, to admire 
the heroic good intentions and aspirations of the gifted 
author. 

The reigning mood of our invalid is to make the best 
of everything—to jirofit from .aflliction, and to rejoice 
in every remission and alleviation of her distresses. In 
her first essay, she siets herself to prove tl^t pain in its 
nature is transient, but that all good is lasting. ‘During 
tiic year looked back upon,’ slie says, * all the days, and 
most of the hours of the day, liave had tlieir portion of 
pain—usually mild—now and then, for a few marked 
hours of a feiy^iarked weeks, severe and engrossing; 
wluic, porhapi! some domi evenings and half-dozen 
mornings are remembered as being times of almost 
entire ease. So much for the body. Tlie mind, mean¬ 
time, though clear and active, has been so far affected- 
by the bodily state as to lose all its gaiety, and, by 
disuse, almost to forget its sense of enjoyment. Dnrii;^: 
the year, perhaps, there may have been two suipriiM 
of light-henrtedness, for four hours in June, and two 
hours and a-half in October, with a few singlo ftobw 
of^oy in the intermediate seasons,»sBn the ooefurence 
of some rousing idea, or the revival of tome aoetont 
association. Over all the rest has broodod a fliick 
heavv doud of care, apparently catuHeso, but not for 
that the less real; This is the suin of th® paina <rf the 
year in relation to illness. Where ate the»e pain® 
^w? Not only gone, but annihUatod. They are de- 
feoyod so utterly, that even memory cab lay no hold 
upon them. * * Whatremainef 

All the good remnins. - • • 

And how ls tolsf whence this wide diffbwmee be¬ 
tween the good and tite ovfi?- 


» Life in the 
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Because the Rood is indissolubly connected wiBi ideas 
the unseen realities wliich are indestructible. 
Tbitj, is true even of those ple-asures of sense which of 
theraselves would bo as evanescent as bodily pains. 
The flowers sent to me by kind neighbours have not 
jierUbed—that is, the idea and pleasure of them re- 
4 ,liough every blossom was withered mcntlis ago. 
The game and fruit, eaten in their season, remain as 
comforts and luxuries, preserved in the love that sent 
them. Every letter and conversation abid^ — every 
new idea is mine for ever •, all the knowledge, all the 
experience of the year, is so much gain. Even the 
courses of the planets, and the changes of the moon, 
and the haymaking and har'fbst, are so inm^i immortal 
wealth i as real a possession, as all the pain of the year 
was a passing apparition. Yes, even the quick bursts 
of sunshine ore still mine. Eor one instance, which 
wlU wdl illustrate w hat I mean, let us look back so far 
as the spring, and take one particular niglit of severe 
pain, which made all rest impossible. A short inter¬ 
fusion, which enabled me to send my servant to rest, 
hayifflg, ended in pain, 4 was unwilling to give further 
dMiipiWee, and wandered, from mere misery, from my 
room, which seemed full of pain, to the 
where some glimmer through the thick 
showed that there was light abroad. 
|^mi|tii|pid;! as I found on looking forth. Tlie sun, 
reeiiug'tih the edge of the sea, was bidden from me by 
the walls of the old priory ; but a fltwd of rays poured 
tlirough the windows of the ruin, and gushed over the 
waters, strewing them witli diamonds, and then across 
tlje green down before my windows, gilding its furrows, 
and then lighting up the yellow sands on the opposite 
shore the harbour, while the market-garden below 
was glittering with dew, and busy with early liees and 
butterflies. Besides these bees and butterflies, iiotliing 
seemed stirring except the earliest riser of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, to whom the garden belongs. At the mo¬ 
ment, she was passing down to feed her pigs, and let 
out her ■cows ; and her ea^ pace, arms a-kimbo, and 
complacent survey of her early greens, presented me 
with a picture of ease so opposite to my own state, 
as to impress me itrefl'aceably. I .as suflering too 
much to enjoy tins picture at the moment; but how 
was it at tl\e end of*the year ? The pains of all those 
hours were annihilated, as completely vanished as if 
they liad never been; wlule the momentary i)eep be¬ 
hind tlie window-curtain ma<le me possessor of this 
radiaut pictyre for evermore, ^lis is an illustration 
of the itniversal fact. That brief instant of good has 
•wallowed up long weary hours of pain.’ 

To UB, with much deference, it occurs that the dis- 
thtetfOB made by Miss Martineaji might be more 
philOBpphicalJy stated. - The pains arej^^sient because 
they er« bod%; the agreeable circums^ccs are lasting 
because they are mental—projier subject-matter for the 
memory. If our author’s distresses were mental, she 
would And that tliey are as lasting as any agreeable 
recoilections ever ate. It Is not, therefore, in our appre¬ 
hension, correct to «Tgue, as a general fact, from these 
premises, tliat evil is transient, and good permanent— 
althou^ tliere may be other arguments for this con¬ 
clusion. . ■ 

Miss Martineaurtead* strongly for plaemg permairmt 
invalids in a ruial situation, where they may be able 
ftom their window to behpW aalaral objects, and tlm 
i^ous elemental chanM to which a subdued spirit is 
well fitted to take JWRttePM*. her own retreat, 

jtoe, bjuaieans of- a tolescope, commands an immense 
stretdi of landscape, and curves what^er is going on 
within scopeaof her vision with undecaytog pkasureF 
The Bfunp^ to which she describes her observations 
BO* window is one of the finest in her botdt, ; ‘ Be- 
^reen. my window and the sea is a green down, as meen 
•• any to Isdaod; and dn the nearer half ^ 
down hsymiitoag ipett forward in its seamn. Jit slopes 
drnmt toadumow, where the prior (d old prewrved Ms 
• fiah, Vikte hetog sluices formerly at either end, the one 


opening upon the river, and the other upon the little 
haven below the priory, whose ruins still crown the 
rock. From the prior’s fish-pond the green down 
slopes upwards again to a ridge; and on the slope 
are cows grazing all summer, and half way into tnb 
winter. Over the ridge I survey the harbour arid all 
its traffic, the view extending from the lighthoases far 
to the right, to a horizon of sea to the left. Beyond 
the harbour lies another county,'<?tth, first, its sandy 
beach, where there are frequent wrecks—too interest¬ 
ing to au invalid—aud a fine stretch of rocky shore to 
the left; and above tlie rocks a spreading heath, Wliere 
I watch troops of boys fiying tlieir kites, lovers and 
friends taking their breezy walk on Sundays, the sports¬ 
man with his gun and dog, and the washerwomen con¬ 
verging from tne farm-houses on Saturday evenings, to 
carry their loads, in company, to tlie village on the yet 
further lieight. I see them now talking to a duster, as 
they walk, each with her white burden on her head, 
and now in file, as they pass tlirough the narrow lane; 
and, finally, they part off on tlie vUlage green, each to 
some neighbouring house of the gentry. Behind the 
vUlage and the heath stretches the railroad, and I watch 
the train triumphantly careering along the level road, 
and puffing forth its steam above hedges and groups of 
trees, and then labouring and piuiting up the ascent, till 
it is lost between two heights, which at last bound my 
view. But on these heights are more objects; a wind¬ 
mill now in motion, and now at rest; a limc-kihi in a 
picturesque rocky field; an ancient church tower, 
barely visible in the morning, but conspicuous when the 
setting sun shines upon it; it coKiery,«'vith its lofty 
wagon-way, and the sdf-moving wagons running hither 
and thither, as if in pure wilfuluess; and tliree or four 
farms, at various degrees of ascent, whose yards, pad- 
docks, and dairies, 1 am better acquaintetl wiUi tlian 
their inliabitants would believe possible. I know every 
stack of the one on the heights. Against the sky 1 see 
the stacking of corn and hay in the season, and can 
detect the slicing away of the provender, witlv an accu¬ 
rate eye, at the distaitce of several miles. 1 can follow 
the sociable farmer in his summer evening ride, pricking 
on in the lanes where he is alone, in order to have more 
time for the unconscionable gossip at the gate of the next 
farm-house, and fur the second talk over the paddock- 
fence of the next, or for the third or fourth before ,the 
porch, or over the wall, when the resident farmer comes 
out, pipe in mouth, and pufi's away amidst his chat, till 
the wife appears, with a shawl ovqy her cap, to see what 
(an detain him so long; and the daughter fellows, witli 
her gown turned over head (for it is now cliill evening); 
and at last the sociable horseman finds ho must be going, 
looks at his watch, and, with a gesture of sur|)rise, turns 
his steed down a steep broken way to tlie beach, and 
canters home over the. sands, left hard and ^gt by the 
ebbing tide, the white horse making his progtoss visible 
to me through the dusk. Then, if the question arises, 
wltich has most of the gossip spirit, he or 1? tliere is no 
shame in the answer. Any such small amusement is 
better than liamiless—is wlutary—whicli carries the 
spirit of the sick prisoner abroad into the open air, and 
among country people. When I shut down my window, 
1 feel that my mind has had an airing.’ 

‘How different,’ she ailds, ‘are “the seasons and 
their change ” to us, and to the busy tohabitaiits of 
towns! How c^imon is it for townspeople to observe, 
that the sh^tes^day is pasl, without their remotobeiing 
it was so neat|t or the equtooK,, or em'too toogest day 1 
Whereas we sick-watohers'liayp, ga it wei», c|i property 
in the changes of the seasonsp -ond ;eiten.^,thO; tooosi. 
It is a good we would not sell tor ahy profit, to say to 
ourselves,, at the end of Mitodi, ttodi W nx months 
liHigest toiys are now before «Bf tosIi Fe W«.mitering 
upon a re^on of light evenii^ with theto xoft lolling 
beauties : and of short nightt, lli|e so; we gp to 
rest, we bop almost bid deStoto to M 

depressiont of darkness. Ihetoto « moAtldy i^iti^of 
the spirits, too; when tlie young mo(m appeato again, 
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and we haye tl>e prospect of three weeks’ pleasure in 
her course, if the sky be propitious. I haye often | 
smiled in detectiug in myself this sense of property in 
such shows; in becoming aware of a sort of resent¬ 
ment, ci feeling of personal grievance, when the sky is 
not propitious ; when I have no benefit of the moon 
for several nights together, through the malice of the 
clouds, or the sea-haze in spring. But now I have 
learned by observation where and, when to look for the 
rising njbon; what a superb pleasure it is to lie watch¬ 
ing the sea-line, night after night, unwilling to shut the 
window, to leave the window couch, to let the lamp be 
lighted, till the punctual and radiant blessing comes, 
answering to my hope, surpassing my exj^ctation, and 
appearing to greet me with express and consolatory 
intent! Should I actually have quittad life without 
this sSt of auctions, if I had notl)een ill? I believe it* 

This, we think, is not only in the finest possible feel¬ 
ing—it is the purest possible poetry. 

Our author indulges, in the course of her volume, in 
I, some speculations on the advance, for wiiich our age is 
remarkable (with some strange exceptions), in the means 
of promoting the public comfort and Imppiness. She is 
loud, and jurtly so, in praise of the new postage, whose 
only fault is ita not having been carried to completion, 
which, liowever, is not tlie fault of its originator. The 
following are curious reflections :—‘ As for the disco¬ 
veries or quackeries of the time (and who will under¬ 
take to say in what instances they are not, sooner or 
Later, compounded ?), how clear is the coll.ateral good, 
whatever may be the express failure? Those who 
receive all the sayiiim o^the Corvphmus of the phreno¬ 
logists, and tffose wiio laugh at his maps of the mind 
and his so-called ethics, must both admit that much 
knowledge of (he structure of the brain, much wise 
care of human health and faculties, has issued from the 
pursuit for I he benefit of man. This mesmerism again: 
wlio hclieres that it could be revived, again and again, 
at intervals of centuries, if there were not something in 
it? Who looks back upon the mass of strange but 
authenticated historical narratives, wliieli might he 
explained by this agent, and looks, at the same time, 
into our dense ignorance of the structure and functions 
of the nervous system, and will dare to say that there 
is nothing in it? Whatever quackery and imposture 
may Iw conneeted with it, however its pretensions may 
lie falsified, it seems impossible but that some new in¬ 
sight must be obtained, by its means, into the powers of 
our mysterious frame—^^some fixing down under actu.al 
coguizance, of flying .and floating notions, full of awe, 
which have exorcised the belief and courage of many- 
wise for many centuries. 

After smiling over old books all our lives, on meeting 
with quaint assumptions of the hnmor.al pathology as 
true, while we supposed it exploded, behold it arising 
again! One cannot open a newspaper, scarcely a letter, 
without seeing something abont the water cure; and 
grave doetbrs, who will listen to nothing the laity can 
say of anything new (any more tlian they would tole¬ 
rate the mention of the circulation of the Wood in 
Harvey’s day), now intimate tliat the profession are dis¬ 
posed to believe that there is more in the humoral 
pathology than was thought thirty years ago, though 
not so much as the water curers presume. Is it not 
pretty eertWn, then, that sometliing will come of Oils 
rage for the water cure (something more than ablation, 
temperance, and exercise), though itsNnrofessors must 
be einhalmed as- quacks in the literature of, the time? 
Isvtheire not another operation of 5|e same prim- 
oSple Involved in - the case? Are we not growing 
sensibly tnote mercifhl, more wisely humane to¬ 
wards ^pti4cs ib^iselves, when they cease to be our 
OTOcles? Aw tsafiot learning,’from ^eir jumbled dis- 
oov^M and fkilaWs; tl»t etnidrlcism itself is a social 
faitetion, tndispensa)^ made so by God, however ready 
we aiajr.be tohastow-our cbosip Ikughter upon it?’ 

TheW is inttolk teiith heW All regular medical mhn 
anotf tkdtt tiie heat medMnes have been dlBcovered and j 


brought into use by men called qtWMjks. The regular 
men are, very laudably^ cautious; but perpetual caution 
makes no adv.ince. The empiric ventures on nelv 
course-s—some of which are the suggestion of a happy 
ingenuity—and often succeeds. There can, then, be no 
sort of doubt that empirics fulfil a good design in pw- 
vidence. ,So is it in a great degree with science. . 
coyerjes wdiicli have anything startling or prejudAsC^t- 
citing about them, are generally seen to attract and 
obtain reception from not the highest class of Inteflects { 
these are*often more tender on the score of reputation 
than they are conscientious (conscientious to give a 
patient inquiry) or manly (manly to encounter thO 
empty scoff of ignorance Jp the cause of truth). The 
irregidar adventurous wits, with fewer sober qualities fO 
admire, hut probably as good, or even better intentions, 
rush on tO embrace, wliat convinces theni without - 
scruple, c^cy thus become the nurses of truths which 
othcrwise^pnld perish. We fear, however, we cannot 
acquit Miss 'Martineau of prejudice in at least one of 
the subjects of the above remarks. Plircnology has 
done more than she admits; its advocates are to a man 
philanthropists, as if in virtue of tlieir ]ilnlosopliical pro¬ 
fession; and their ideas in education, iu criminal juris¬ 
prudence, and witli regard to the regulations of labour, 
are far in advance of the age. Our author is a lover of 
truth and a professor of candour; she ought, as such, to 
examine every system professed by lionest men, lieforo 
even using a light word regarding it: queritur, lias she 
done so ? 

Miss Martincau, in .amannerworthyof her, deprecates 
the absTird attempts made, by complaisance and fear of 
giving pain, to console and cheer the invalid, and 
strongly advocates the more conscientious tis -well ns 
rational course of acknowledging the real nature and 
prospects of the case. ‘ One and another,’ she says, 

‘ and another of our friends comes to us with an earnest 
pressing upon us of the “ hope of relief’—that talisman 
wliich looks so well till its virtues are tried! Thesy tell 
us of renewed health and activity; of what it will be to 
enjoy ease again; to be ustiful again; to sliake off our 
troubles, and be as we once were. We sigh, and say it 
may be so; but they see th,at we are neither roused nor 
soothed liy it. 

Then one speaks differently; tells us wV shall never 
be better ; that wc shall continue for long years as we 
arc, or shall sink into deeper disease and death; adding, 
that pain and disturbance and death are indissolubly 
linked with the indestnictible life of the soul; and snp- 
posing that we are willing to be conducted on in this 
eternal course by Him whose thoughts and ways are 

not ns ours, but whose tenderness- Then how we 

burst in, and take up the word I Wliat have we not to 
say, from the abundance cf onr hearts, of that benignity, 
that transcendent.wisdom, our willingness, our eager- 
nc'i, our sweet^feciirity—till we are silenced by our un¬ 
utterable joy!’ 

ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE COITNTER, 

Thk inordinate space of time whicli is demanded dnriRg 
every six days in the week from men engaged jn httsi~ 
ness, has. from the magnitude of the evil, begun to nt- 
traet public attention, and may therefore, as we tSiink, 
foi-A the subject of a few additional ehaorvaRons. 

The invariable traditions of old people assure ns, that 
since the middle of the last century the bottrs .work 
li.ave been gradually extended, and the ol^U^hioiied holi¬ 
days rapidly abridged. Ill former days the anhstantial 
tradesman iievey thought of keeping (men hhi shop after-i 
sunset in summer, and after six ofclock in -Winter, 
then, at dinner-time, business was stuped to give him 
and his assistants proper leUnae foir ^’enjoyment of 
the mid-day med;»M is thO (xtse sow in Germany, 
where it is as impossible jto Tonse -the shopkeeper into 
activity tetween ttie hours of .one and two, as it would 
be at mijinlght.'' .BUteih London at the present mo¬ 
ment tlte (laae ie wt(lidy diSkrent; the* hours of busi- 
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11688 have eiicroaol^d upon those proper for meals and 
to an extravagant degree—the consequence of the 
adgmentation of human wants accompanying a vast in¬ 
crease of population. It would seem that either so im¬ 
mense an aggregate of business has to be done to supply 
those wants that a reasonable section of the day is in- 
“'il'iiS''ient to get tlirough it( or, that the business is 
generaily conducted on essentially bad arrangements, 
which occasion so great a waste of time, as to oblige 
jieoplo to do tliat at one part of the day wliich ought 
to be transacted at another. In a few cases'the first, 
while in a great majority the second, reason applies. 

With a view to remedy tlie mischiefs which the pre¬ 
sent system is occasioningfu an associatiotj, has been 
formed in Iiondon of the individuals wlio 'snfi'er most 
by it, namely, linen-drapers and their assistants ; and 
the better to forward its views, the society ofiered a 
prize of twenty guineas for ‘ tlie best practical essay on 
the evils of the present protracted hours of trade.’ The 
prize was gained by Mr Tliomas Davies, a young man 
who, till lately, had to endure all the disadvantages 
U^ing from the system against which his pen has been 
successfully directed. His treatise exliibits a degree of 
research and literary skill not to be expected from an 
individual whose general avocations have been of a 
nature hitherto tar from literary.* 

‘ Of all the various objects which strike the atten¬ 
tion,’ commences tlie prize-essayist, ‘and excite the 
wonder of a stranger upon his first arrival in the 
“ Great Mtetrpiiolis,” there are few more prominent than 
the many j^iteriug i^ops wldeh meet his gaze in every 
direction. While pffisiiig along tlie principal streets, 
you meet with a succession of plate-glass fronts con¬ 
structed ill a cpstly mariner, and often displaying a higli 
degree of architectural skill. Within the window's, and 
separated ftom Hie gazer liy enormous sipiares of glass, 
the transparency of which seems to mock the foggy 
atmosphere without, are displayed, in the most skilful 
manner, all the rich variety of woman’s dress. It is ns 
if at the hidding of some ipagic power the silks of the 
^st, the cottons of the west, aud the furs of the nortli, 
ifter having baea wrought into a tliousand various 
forms and patterns, had been co'.ectcd into one gor¬ 
geous exhibition, to illustrate the tliiimphs of art in 
ministering to the adornment of tlie human form. The 
interior of these shops is not less worthy of attention 
pan tile exterior. Some of them, from the profusion 
OT glass-reflectors whicli they exhibit, might be called 
“halls of mirrors;’’ wliile others, with their stately 
columns ai;5 luxurious carpets, seem to rivid the palaces 
princes. Perhaps few of the fair iiurchasers wlio 
aimiie these shops and their contents, ever liestow a 
thmwht upon the ooudition of the young men who so 
biandiy s-tui politely serve in them. Yet it is a mourn- 
fhl fitet, there exists, in cunnc£tW with all tills 
bright display, much of positive evil* not to say of 
misery. ‘ 

The best shops in the best neighbourboods are gene¬ 
rally cqiened seven o'clock in tlic'morning, at which 
hour a certain number of the young men coine 
down to make prepwrations for business in their seve¬ 
ral deportments. At eight o’clock (or in some cases 
at half-past seveifi) the others, who may be called the 
seniors, come don^ when the former party are olioeved 
to retire for half*iin hour for the puriiose of dressing. 
After their re-appearance, Hieti is no further release 
^m the (nigagements of the shop (excepting for those 
wonderfully short periods of time in which assistant- 
draners manage to consume the necessary Quantity of 


zdl ^ ribbon or a paiier of pins, has bew c*B«fuUy 
pot into ij* .appointed place. , Sometimes, wlien, 
owing to the weather or some other cause, there have 

*-rWaS-BSWy Uiltlie^vfti which ariTjiroSuoeaiby , 

With a pTrfaoel^'IHw Sfipn. 
ReVjjBpliStJfoel, Mi A. - Nlsbet : Loiutwi. ' '■■li 


been but few customers during the day, this re-ar- 
rangement is completed by the time of shutting the 
shop, which in the present case is from eight to nine 
o’clock in the winter, and from nine to ten in the 
summer. But on busy dnyi, and duriqg ncariy the 
whole of the spring and former part of the summer, it 
is often fomid to be impossible to leave the shop within 
one, two, or three hours after it has been dosed; so 
that, during a large part of the year. It is a common 
thing for these young men to be pent up in the Shop 
from six or seven o’clock in the morning until ten or 
eleven at night.’ 

This is a description of the present mode of carrying 
on busiiiess, as it appears in the most favourable aspect. 
In many shops, the young men are often unable to retire 
to rest until ode or two o’clock on the Sunday inorniiig. 

The eftbet of these long hours upon the health is next 
demonstrated. To understand the kind of air wliich 
drapers’-assistants breathe, it is necessary to explain that, 
however elegantly ornamented the shops of .London may 
lie, they arc; but indifferently ventilated; that in populous 
neighbouriioods they are frequently filled with customers 
during tlie greater part of the day, whose united respira¬ 
tions exhaust tlie air of its vital principle, or oxygen; 
and tlmt for a considerable jicriod of the winter, the same 
cfTiict is produced in a much greater degree by the gas 
which is burned; each burner vitiating, upon .an ave¬ 
rage, as much air as four persons. Kxccssive fatigue is 
also a consequence of the occupation. Shop-as.sistants 
are never allowed to sit during business-hours; even at 
their meals, the time occupied by such a moiie of rest 
seldom exceeds an hour durirg the wbije day, but in 
most houses only iialf an hour. Neitlier is tlie constant 
exertion of the assistant physical merely; it involves 
much mental anxiety ‘ about matters which, indeqd, to 
a mere sjiectator may seem very trivial, Imt which are 
to the person wliom they concern really important. 
The nature of this anxiety may be tiest understood by 
an example:—A iady enters a shop, and desires to look 
at some dre.sses or shawls. Now, it would be supi>o.scd 
that the assistant-draper li-as merely to exhibit these 
article.s in tlie most advantageous manner, and that it 
make.s little difi’ercnce to /lim whether she hapjten to 
like one of tlieni or not. Far otherwise : in some cases 
it is at tlie peril of losing his situation iiiat he fails to 
persuade tlie lady to buy; in nearly all cases, the fre¬ 
quent repetition of such failures is sure to produce shell 
a catastroplie. It will be obvious, tliat from this eausc 
alone the mind of tlie young man must bo alternately 
moved and agitated by fear attd hojK'; by fear of losing 
his situation, aud by the hope tliat, by means of success 
as a salesman, he may render his services more valuable, 
:md thus obtain a larger salary.’ 

In a moral point of view, the effects of such unceasing 
attention to business is Iiighly prejudicial, young 
men have no time to improve their mindX^Wxiading, 
or otiier means; and it is sincerely to tae'l^ed that, 
slioifid the association for which this pamphlet was 
written sucec-ed in their object, tire persons bent^ted 
wiU make sue); use of tire leisure as will tend to inrprove 
them In information andmoral conduct. The essayist 
confidently anticipates that such will be the result, 
and instances the few houses in which .short hours have 
been already adopted, where he states tire best edu¬ 
cated and best conducted assistants arc invariably to 
bo found. „ 

A remedy fiw^ie specific evils of which shtokcepers’- 
assistairts to iSslly complain, may be easily alsoovei-cd. 
It lies partly in tire power of masters, partiy in tlrat of 
purchasers. 'Were the former to ckwe th,|k shops at 
a se^nahle hour, the public Would bccotec'lithcr niore 
considerate, aud buy what th^ want duilipg dgyUght-r- 
or persons with whom night-shopping is a of 

conyeiilehc^ would make thsir own aaomteS^s, so as 
to square with those of the tradesmep. 
bpiireyar, w great is tite competition in toe 
of.the: xpeti^hBoUe;.toot: were fie rtiepkeepers''(^'W|Ar^' 
ticnlor heighhoorbobd to come to inw a i^folutionriime' 
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keen trader Troald iJi all probability break through the 
rule, and get his shop crowded, about bed-time, with 
custolnerB who had been too thoughtless to buy what 
they required at a seasonable hour. The neighbouring 
retailers would take alarm at this, and the old system 
be gMually retamed to. That the melioration may 
to effectually carried out, the masters must view tlia 
evil in a large and benevolent spirit, as itecomes good 
citizens, and not with the liuxtering and sellish views 
of immediatc'proflt. 

But the high-jrresmre is not" felt alone by shopmen. 
Voices crying for relaxation may be lieard from other 
(piartcrs tosides the counter. In short, is not almost 
everybody—that is, every one who has any settled occu- 
{Mitiun—overtasked ? Who, we should like to know, are 
in the habit of taking things very easilj^? Spurred on 
by the real or imaginary necessities of their condition, 
driven by eager rivalry, avarice, and even the incapa¬ 
bility of thinking of anything else but profes-sional 
labour, the bulk of people are, as it were, madly 
running a race, in whieli bodily and mental health 
are among the least of tlieir considerations. Un¬ 
wearied application to business is dearly a cliaraetc-r- 
istic of the age, for it is seen in every station of life, 
from the iiighest to the lowest. It is a fact, tliat tlie 
most exalted officers of the state, in point of long 
liours and the actual business they get through, work 
as hard as the linen-drapers’ assistants. Let us, as an 
c.xaniplc, take a glance at a lord chancellor’s daily 
routine of duties. In term time, he enters the court of 
chancery about nine o’clock in tlie morning j there he 
sits to hear tljf arguinente of counsel, and out of their 
speeious sojdiistries to pick, if he can, tiic aetusd facts 
and truth of the case—to which end his mind and at¬ 
tention is kept constantly on the .stretch. Besides 
this, he has a hundred routine duties to go through, 
conncded ■'vith chaneery alf'aii s, at Iiis cliarnbcrs. This 
occn]iies him most likely till half-past three (ir four 
o’lJoek. At a quarter to live he Is seated on tlie 
woid-saek of tlie IIouso of Lords. There it is liis busi¬ 
ness not only to liear, but to make speeches; wliich 
not only contain argument, but fatrts upon which he 
is not urifrt-quently questioned, and for wliich bo must 
have Ixion at some previous pains to acquire. Tills i 
detains iiini till seven or eiglit, and sometimes till .'ifter 
inidnlgiit. But should he get liome early, piles of affi¬ 
davits, relative to the cases he has to adjudicate, await 
his perusal. If, aside from tlicse constant duties, 
lie should have au hour to spare, it is occupied at a 
eahinet-eouncil in hetiring appeals before the privy- 
council, or from the bar of the House of IjOrds, Even 
during the vacations he is liable to cmistant interrup¬ 
tions; for wherever ho may be, he is accessible in 
urgent cases requiring his interference, concerning tlie 
affairs of minors—to some thousands of vdiom he is 
guardian ■•gind lunatics, of all of whom he is tlie leg.al 
keeper. Aft equally laborious career isdailyrun by the 
prime-minister, by tile secretaries of state, the judges, 
leading counsd, by physicians in large practice, and 
others. 

Wo do not allude to such instances of overtasking in 
high places with any hope of modifying the general 
current of affairs, hut only to show to our friends behind 
the counter that they are not alone under wmpression. 
Let ns nevertheless liojie that, wherever iiossible, tjm 
hours of business may bo shortened; ."md to effect this 
desirable object, let customers as well flvemployers be 
reminded of what they can acoomplisli. Jl ■ 


, AIiLSTON’S APHOBISMS. 
lu presenting an oononnt of tlie ,late WashingtoB AUston, 
an Amerlean pohiter of eminence, the Ailtmamm places 
before its readers the foUnWing aphorisms of whioh ho was 
the outhof. ore told that Mr AUston wrote them on 
frs^ei|f» efT>ajM|fe whiehhe«ta«d( around his room, as 
oloi ta m b«^ bis day’s work? Oopied 

use hi loyr(tri.ng'self-esteem 


‘1. The pointer who Is content n^th the praise of the 
world in respect to what does not satisfy himself, is not 
artist, but an artisan ; for tiioughhis reward to only jwaise, 
liis iiay is that of a mechanic for his time, and not for his 
art. 

2. He that seeks popularity in art closes the door ou his 
own genius ; as ho must needs paint for other miftdttjflf’' 
not for his own. 

3. ftciHitation is but a synonymo of popularity, depen¬ 
dent on BuHrago, to be increased or dinihiishcd at the will 
of the voters. It is tlio creature, so to speak, of its parti¬ 
cular age, ormtUerof a particular state of society ; oon- 
sequcntly, dying with tliafc which sustained it. Hence we 
can .scarcely go over a page of history, tliat we do not, as 
in a ohurchy.ard, tread upoirtioino buried reputation. But 
fame cannol be voted down, having its inimediate fouudar 
tiou in the essential It is the eternal sViadow of excellence, 
from wliieh*it can never be separated ; nor is it ever made 
visible bgl^n the light of an intcllee.t kindred with that of 
its antliOTT It is that light which projects the shadow 
which is seen of the multitude, to be wondered at and 
reverenced, even while so little comprehended, as to be 
often confounded with the substance—the suhstanee being 
admitted from the sliudovv, as a matter of faith. It is the 
economy of I’rovidenco to provide sucli lights ; like rising 
and setting stars, they follow e.aeh other thnnigli sneoessive 
ages ; and thus the monumental form of genius Stands for 
ever relieved against its own imperishable shadow. 

4. All e.vciJlcneo of every kind is but variety of truth. 
If wo wish, then, for something beyond the true, we wish 
for that wliieh is false. According to this test, how little 
truth i.s there in art! Little indeed 1 but how much ia 
that little to him w ho feels it! 

5. lAune does not depend on tiih; teiU of any man, hut 

rejmfalion maj' bo given or taken aw'ay. Eamc is the 
sympatliy of kindred intelleets, and syinpatliy is not a siib- 
jeet of vnUim; while reputation, bnving its eonroe in the 
popular voice, is a sentenoo which may either be uttered 
or supyirossed at pleasure. Reputation, being essentially 
eontcmjxiraiieoiis, is always at the mercy of tlio envious 
and the ignorant. But fame, whose very birth is posthu- 
viiiiia, and wliieh ia only known to exist by the echo of its 
footatejM tlirougU congenial minds, can neither be increased 
nor diininislicd by any degreffof will. • * 

(i. What light is in tlio naturrd world, such is fame in 
the intellectual ; both requiring an atmospbere in order to 
become pcrcejitiblo. Hence the fame of Michael Angelo 
is, to some minds, a nonentity ; oven as the siflt Itself would 
be invisible in vacuo. 

7. Fame has no necessary conjunction with praise ; it 
may exist without the breath of .a word ; it b a recognition 
of excellence wdiich must he felt, but need not be sjaikcn. 
Even the envious must feel it; feel it, and hate it in 
silence. • 

it. I cannot believe that any man who deserved fame 
ever laboured for it—that is, directly. For as fame is but 
the contingent of oxccUonco, it would be like an .attempt 
to project a shadow before its substance was obtained. 
Many, however, hitvc so fancied. “ I write, I paint for 
fame,” lias ofteijl been repeated ; it should have been, “ 1 
write, T paint for^eputation.” AH anxiety, therefore, about 
fame sliould be placed to the account of repiiLation. 

!h A man may be pretty sure that be has not attained 
excellence, when it is not all in all to him. May, I may 
th.at if he looks beyond it, he has not reached it. Tliis is 
not the less true for being good Irish. 

10. An original mind is rarely understood until it has 
been reflected from some half-dozen congenial with it j sq 
aver-sc arc men to admitting the tme in an nnusuOl fowi} 
whilit any novelty, how'cvor fantastic^,, however false, is 
greedily swallowed. Nor is this to he wondered id *, for 
all trnta demands a response, and few people caibta think, 
yet they must hove something to snpmiy the |ilaee ei 
thought. Every mind would appear original, if ctary man 
had the power of .piaijccting hU own into the mind of 
others. ’ 41 * "•* 

,11. AU effort at originality must eM either In the quaint 
or tlie monstrous. For no man knotfsMtnaclf as an ori^nal j 
he oa,n only believe it on the report of others to whom ho 
is made kliown, as to i» by tfie projecting power heforo 

spoken of. . ’ ^ 

12. There is an essential meanness la the wbh to get the 

totter of aqy one. The only competition worthy a wbe mtm 
is with himself • • : , 

13. Kevertaco it Oft ennoUlng sentiment; it is fclt to he 
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degrading only liy Ulo vulgar mind, wliich would escape 
the sense of its own littleness by elevating itself into the 
antagonist to what is above it. 

14. He tliat, has no pleasure in looking up, is not fit to 
look down. Of such minds are the mannerists in art; in 
the world, tyrants of all sorts. 

15. A witch’s skiff cannot more easily sail in the teeth 
e''''''^wind, than the human eye can lie againsbfaet; but 
the truth will often quiver through lij>s with a lie«ui)on 

them. 

1C. It is a hard matter for a man to lie aUor^y|•, nature 
having provided king’s evidence in almost every member. 
The hand will sometimes act as a vane to show which way 
tile wind blows, when every feature is set the other way ; 
the knees smite together end sound the alarm of fe.ar under 
a fierce countenance ; the legn shake with anjer when all 
above is calm. 

17. Make no man yonr idol! For the besj man must 
have faults, and bis faults will usnaily become yours, in 
addition to your own. Tliis is as true in art ns morals. 

18. The devil’s heartiest iangli is at a detracting witti¬ 
cism. Hence the plirase, “ devilish good” has sometimes 
a literal meaning. 

IS. There is one thing which no man, however gene¬ 
rously disposed, can (/uv, but wiiich every one, liowever 
poor, is lioimd to poy. This is praise- He cannot give it, 
Deoause it is not his own ; since wliat is de]x;ndcnt for its 
very existence on something in another, can never hceomc 
to Aim a possession ; nor ,can he justly withhold it, when the 
presence of merit claims it as a eon.scqiienee. As praise, 

then, oimDOt be made a gift, so neither, when not his due, 
can any man receive it: be may think he does, lint be 
receives only words ; for desert being the essential condi¬ 
tion of praise, there can be no reality in tlie one without 
the otfacr. Tliis is no fanciful statement; for tliougli praise 
may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, it eamiot bo 
but that, in the course of time, an existing merit will, on 

• some one, produce its effects ; inasmuch as the existence 
of any cause witliout its effect is an impossibility. A 
fearful truth lies at tlie liottom of this, an irrcviTsible 
justice for the weal or wo of him wiio confirms or violates 

k’ 


IMPCOVEI) MORAI.S. 

An anecdote which places the low baste of the polite society 
Queen Anne’s reign in a striking li'ht, is thus related hy 
Sir Walter Seott:—*A grand-annt of iny own, Mrs Keith of 
jlayeiston, who was a person of some condition, being a 
daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swinton, lived with un¬ 
abated vigour of intellect to a very advanced age. Slie was 
very fond of reading, and enjoyed it to tiie last of her long 
life. One day she asked me, wlicn we happened to be 
alone togetlgw, whether I )ia<l ever seen Mrs Behn’s novels? 
,I cenfisssed the charge. Whether I could giit her a sight 
eff fJiem? I said wuth some hesitation I believed I could, 
tliat I did not think she would like cither the manners 
Or the language, which approached too near that of Charles 
1I;% time to be quite proper reading. “Nevertheless,” said 
the good oM lady, “ I remember their'king so much ad- 
mb^ aml heing so much interested in Ibem myself, that 
1 wish to look, at tliem again.” To hear was to obey. So 
I sent Mrs Apltxa Behn, curiously scaled up, with “ private 
and conifidentia!" on the packet, to my gay old grand-aunt. 
The next time I saw her afterwards, she gave me bm;k 
Aphra, properiy wtsprod up, with nearly these words; 
Take back your bonny Mrs khn, and, if you will tidcc my 
advice, imt her in .the fire, for I found it impossible to got 
Uirongh the very flifst novel. “ But Is it not,” she said, “ a 
very odd thing thaj I, nn old woman of ci^ty and uptwrds, 
sitting alone, feel^ysdf ashamed to. read a book w’hich, 
e<*fy years ago, 1 liave heard rend aloud fortheamuseineut 
of large circles, eonsistiag of the first and most creditable 
society in London ?” yTScotl. 


.. «fi. • IKTEMPEBANCie. *, ■ 

.Int^l^^ce is to he measured net by the quantity of 
effect on the constitutirai f not fif C“I^> 
wt Mnsetiuences. Let no man fimey heoauso he does not 
** IV’P® W Wro 

one glass WM a debauch ; and evwy man who 
fiMnmMy WM me** than his stomaeh ean bear, soonor or 
th^ TOisfSrlei which are the effeott oflHUrd 



M safe in intemperanee, t&ah ha 


unwounded soldier that life is secure in battle. ‘ Strengtli 
of nature in youth,’ says Lord Bacon, * passes over many 
oxoesBcs which are owing a man till his age.’ Piwkenncss, 
amongst iiorsons of character and education, is considered, 
as it ought to be, at once sinful and degrading. Tlie oon- 
seciuence Ims been increased longevity, and the disappear¬ 
ance among the upper grades of society of a host of dla- 
teiniiers that folIoxV In the train of inebriety.— BrUnde, 

HINTS TO FARHERS. 

In a Ire.atisc on Productive Fanning, just issued from the 
press, the following observations occur;—* It is in vegetable 
as in animal life; a mother crams her child cxclnsivcly with 
arrow-root~it becomes fat, it is true, but, alas! it is rickety, 
and gets its teeth very slowly, and with difiiculty. 'Mamma 
is ignorant, or never thinks, tliat her offspring cannot make 
bone—or wliat is the same thing, phosphate of lime, the 
princifial bulk (ft bone—out of starcli. It does its liest j and 
were it not for a little milk and bread, perhaps now and 
then a little meat and soup, it would have no bones andnn 
teeth at all. Farmers keep jioultry ; and what is true of 
fowls is true of a cabbage, a turnip, or an ear of wheat. If 
we mix with the food of fowls a suflieient quantity of egg- 
sliclls or chalk, which they eat greedily, they will lay many 
more eggs than before. A well-fed fowl is disposed to lay a 
vast nuinlsw of eggs, but cannot do so without tlie materials 
for the shells, however nourishing in otlier resiiects her food 
may be. A fowl, with the best will in the world, not finding 
any lime in tlie soil, nor mortar from walls, nor calcareous 
matter in her food, is incapacitated from laying any eggs at 
all. Ijet farmers lay sneh facts as these, whieli are mattem 
of common obscri’ation, to heart, and transfer the analogy, 
as they justly may do, to the liabits of plants, which are as 
truly alive, and answer ns closely to evil or judicioos treat¬ 
ment, as their own horsea.’ 


NAEBODY KENS YE. 

[ We extract this pie<« of drollery from ‘ Whistle Blnkio, Fifth 
SM'ies,’ a cuUertioii of original sodrs pviblishml at Glasgow, to 
which it had been contributed by Mr R. L Maionc.] 

Ask ye doin' oiight wocl’-are ye thrivln', my man? 

He thankfn' to Fortune for a' that she stst’s ye; 

■i'e'll hu'o plenty o' frlen's aye to offer tlwir han', 

Wlieti yc needna their countenance—a' body kens yo; 

A'body kons ye, 

A' body kens yo, 

■When yo needna their countenance—a' body kens y®! 

Hill wait ye a wee, till the tide tak's a turn I 

An' awa wi' the ebb drifts the favours slic sen's ye. 

Canid fricndsliip will then leave ye lanely to mourn; 

When yc need a' their friendship, then naebody ikie ye; 
Niuibody kens ye, Ac. 


The crony who stuck like a burr to your side, 

An' vowed wd' his heart's dearest bhiid to befrion* ye, 

A live-Rtiinca note, man, will part jw as wide 
As if oceans and deserts were lyin' between yo 1 
Naebody kens yc, Ac. 

It’s the siller that does't, man! tlie siller! the siller.' 

It's the siller that breaks ye, an' mak's ye, an’ men's ye! 
When your pixiketa are toom, an’ nae wab i’ the loom, 

Then tak' ye my word for't, there's naebody keot ye; 
Naebody kens ye, Ac. 

But thinkna I mean that n' mankind are sae— 

It’s the buttcrHy-frlen's that misforhino should fear aye— 
There ore those worth tlio name—gudesen' there were mae! 
Wha, the oaulder the blast, aye Uie closer dmw near ye; 
Naebody kens ye, Ac. 

The frion’s wha can tell us our fau'ts to onr face, 

Out aye fra our foes In our absence defen'e us, 

Lecise roe on sic hearts! o’ life’s pack he's the aee 
Wha scorns to disown us when naebody kens no, 

CHORUS. 

Naebody kens wf naebody hens us, 

Poortlth's i^iy-Durso froe folly whllk spsons He— 

Bhe dejiriTes A o' means, just to show Us our IBen's, 

Wha winna disown us when naebody kens lu. 


Jamary III.—Ileeolred the second half of a five$j|i<Kilid twto for 
the bonoflt of Mrs which haa been handed to faeL 
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STECTACLES. 

Accobdtno to the eo cyclopedias and diction<arica, spec¬ 
tacles consist of two lenses so arranged in frames as to 
aid defective vision. To tliLs end, and to suit every 
sort of visual deficiency, great varieties of the article 
have been invented. There are magnifying glasses and 
diminishing glasses, and glasses through which objects 
appear of their actual size. There are spectacles for 
diiylight, sx)ectac4es fur candle-light, and sj)ectacles 
tinted with all sorts of hues, from pleasing pink to a 
sombre slate-colour. Some are constructed to enable 
the wearer to i)erceive things which are at a distance ; 
others to inc»'aso ttie dtstinctness of things which ivre 
near; Dr Wollaston’s pcris<;oi)ic siwctaclcs allow of look- j 
ing sideways; and Do I.a Court’s reflecting glasses 
make up for the want of eyes in the back of tVic head, ! 
for they reveiil what is going on Ixihind haelts! Again, ^ 
viewing spectacles in reference to (xnality, and as articles 
of manufaeture and tnuie, there are good, indifferent, 
and decidedly bad si)cetnclo3, the last being made not • 
so inueli to he seen through, as—^like the razors described 
by I’eter I’indar—to sell. These generally give distorted 
apiicarrniccs to objects, for the clearer viewing of which 
they wc ' c brought to assist. 

It is cur jiurpose in this p.aper to abandon the literal 
signification of the word spectacles, and to treat the 
term abstractedly from the actual article which is seen 
in tl>e .shops, in jicdlara’ packs, .and on the noses of our 
elderly friends. 'We 'seek to give greater eurrenoy to 
the more enlarged, though raetapliorical sense in*^-lneh 
the word is used by many authors of high repute, botli 
ancicut and modern. Thus, Chaucer saith, that 

‘ Poverto a ipfctcuxl is, as thSnInth me, 

Tliniugh wbkh he may his very friends sec.’ 

And Dryden, in commenting on the genius of Shak- 
sptjare, truly ob-serves, that the great dramatist ‘was 
naturally learned—he needed not the spectacles of lx)oka 
to read nature.’ Thus, as a man is sometimes said to 
‘ see’ that which is invisible, such ns a fine thought, 
tlie point of a joke, or the force of an argument, so 
would we draw attention not to mechanical, but to 
psychological spectacles—not to those which aid or 
derange the actual organs of sight, but to those which 
assist or falsify the mental visiem. X 

These metaphorical spectacles being wirn'by a large 
majority of mankind, are in quite ns great variety ivs 
the spectacles we have already des'eribed, and suit 
themselves to every age and condition. Ardeut and 
imaginative youtli, for example, on first entering ac¬ 
tive life, wears spectacles which exhibit evcrj’thing 
in the brightest colours. Its keen sense of enjoyment, 
which makes it feel the mere act of existem^ to be*a 
pleasure, extracts gratification out o^ whatever is 'pre¬ 
sented to the senses. PainM feelings, when excited { 


in the y^pg. are transient, and serve rather to heighten 
the elTcct of^neral enjoyment than to lessen it. Worldly 
cxptmence has yet to darken the glowing picture—to 
give more truthful, and, alas! less favourable views of 
mankind, but, ou the other liatkl, to exchange for rest¬ 
less and fevered, more permanent and assured sources 
of happiness. Hence, to the glowing imagination of such 
natures it is .always summer; and they do not, as in 
after-life, enjoy the coming of the spring, because they 
know no w'inter. To tlicm all men appear good, all 
nature seems beautiful. Such temperaments see every¬ 
thing rokur (h ?mr— tliey wear pink spectacles. 

Tlieso sjiectacles are by far the most dangerous to the 
real as well as to the mental perception. ‘ The habitual 
use of tinted spectacles,’ remarks an experienced opti¬ 
cian, ’ gives rise to a succession of violent changes of 
colour, which are painful to the unpractised, and must 
he injurious to those who have l)ecome inured to them.’ 
This is exactly 1.bc ease with the false medium through 
whicl> the world is often seen by youthful enthusiasm. 
IShany a young man, viewing mankind in too glowing a 
light, has luul some act of liurnan frailty (by which, per¬ 
haps, he is made to sufier) unexpectedly revealed to 
him—has had the pink spectacles suddenly (lashed from 
his vision! Then, in profiortion ns all was before unduly 
brilliant and beautiful, all ajijKjars now as falsely dark. 
He is what is called a ‘ disapiwinted man.’ His ima¬ 
gination, which at first exaggerated the goodness of 
mankind, now exiiggerates its wickedness.^ The dark¬ 
ened spectacles whicli arc snbstituted a.s much incapa¬ 
citate him from enjoying the brightness of the sun, 
as those; he previously wore incrciised it; and he who 
before saw universal goodness, ceases to believe in bene¬ 
volence ; .and the character of every hum.an being ap¬ 
pears to be sha/cd with self-interest or other fuultiness. 
Jly constantly regarding the shadows of the picture, 
and those only, he. grows old in his fatal uncharitable¬ 
ness, and is reduced to the uiiamiablo condition of a 
cynic — a Diogenes; hut a Diogenes who looks for 
honest men—not with a lamp, but with a dark lan¬ 
tern— for his vision is obscured with 'clouded* spse- 
tac/cs. Of a similar stamp are those desponding spirits 
who have a taste for the dismals of Siis Ufe; who tak(» 
delight in sighs and sadness, pathetic emotions, suid 
heart-rending wo, and view human nature ‘ through 
the lens of a tear.’ 

Other varietivs’of spectacles are very generall ^fc sss nn , 
which are neither pink nor clouded, but work in matters 
of lesser importance the eflPects of both. Tlie wearers 
of them arc never contented with truth and nature 
simply as tliey see hJr. If they have to desfcribe Ih'im- 
rose Hill, for example, they wll tell you the ascent is 
alracst perpendicular, and malte ijeference to the Alps. 
A slight fizzle they exaggerate to a perfect torrent; 
for With them it never rains but-it pours. In piotar-_ 
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ing a female acquaintance, •with however moderate pre¬ 
tensions to beauty, they constantly apply the well-worn 
similitude concerning angels. Their particular friends 
are patterns of virtue, their enemies monsters of wicked¬ 
ness. They see everything in extremes, and are thcin- 
selvcs subject by turns to the most delightful happi- 
i»ag*<,jpd to the direst misery. When a little^ pleased, 
they Obclare they are enchanted; when a little pained, 
‘ the agony is excruciating.’ Nothing that passe.s before, 
around, and within them, seems to present it.self as it 
does to other eyes j for the fact is, they wear imiynijyiHg 
glasses. 

Other persons want comprehensiveness of mental vi¬ 
sion. Propound to them any gg.and scheme of i)eiit'volence 
or utility, and they trj^ to scare you aw.ay fmm it by 
summing up the petty difficulties Avliieh lie iu tlie 
way. liaise the character of a friend, and* they peek 
away the value of your commendations by liinting cer¬ 
tain minor faults and irnnialerial pieeadilloes. The 
spet-tacles they wear contract their range of vision to a 
small circle; they eannot see heyond a certain distance, 
and have notan idea beyond to-day. Tilings or lliouglits 
of large dimensions are out of their keu, but tiicy have a 
wonderful discrimination for small ones. Tliey make 
excellent anatomists and entomologists, while they ap¬ 
pear unable to understand the general jirineiples of 
natural history'. Show them the boundless ocean, and 
they will discourse of pebbles—a iandsc:ii)e, and they 
talk of plants. Speak of the evils of war, and they will 
try to remember whether any of their acquaintance has 
swelled the list of killed and ■wounded — if they can 
recollect none, then they cannot see why war should lie 
so much condemned, more particularly' simo they hii])- 
pen to have a friend who made a fortune as an .'inu v 
contractor, and gives capital dinners. Such nicn, it will 
be observed, never see tilings through the same mediinn 
which the rest of the w orld dtx's; tlicrc is always a 
diminishing pow'er ■which contracts their vision, and 
though aiming at principles, they fasten on a iiitan set 
of details. Many of this class art; to lie found in tlie 
critical world. A sivarra o^" tiiem fastened on the old 
English dramatists at tlie end of tiie last eenturv, wrote 
■voluminous commentaries on the 'iieaning of single 
words, and iadited portly pampiilets to discuss wlietlier 
we should write Shakspear or SkaheKpam:'. In moik rn 
times, these minute observers discover, in a new book, 
where the cotmtias have heen left out, or misplaced; or, 
like Sergeant Circuit in Foote’s farce, non-.suit an 
aspiring author in the courts of critli ism for leaving 
oat an 'FiteSe geniuses wear itiminhking g/ijsses. 

Then come ymur shy pcojile, who cannot look you 
straiglit in the face, and only see out of shk-spectnvkx; 
next, those who never see what is Ixfore them in it.s 
j true phasis, and who, do what you will for them, tor¬ 
ture the motive of your acts to some iinpuhsc quite 
different to that which dictated it. T% is the conse¬ 
quence of wearing disiorling .spechtek.i. 

Above all, we must not forget those psychological 
curiosities who pride themselves <fn being extremely 
{I sharp observers. Tliey are generally gifted with pierc¬ 
ing eyes and busy tongues, and arc constantly trying 
to look round corners—to penetrate into places wdiere 
there is nothing to see, and to make discoveries where 
thei-e is nothing to find out. 'These are amongst tlie 
‘ clever ’ of the htman race, who boast of never b'ing 
deceived, for their eyes are everywhere; though, unfor¬ 
tunately, it mostly happens they are everywhere lint 
where they ought to be; and in performing their in- 
• 1 ^c^ igablc pcriscojie, are so often looking behind, that 
” J'a"^fumble is now and then the consequence. 'These 
would appear to apply to their mental perception <4® 
periscopical refleeting spectaeles. , 

There is, hejides, a vast variety of spectacles mounted 
by certain individuids liefore thei/ mental perceptions, 
which have no analogy to those to be found in the 
optician's catalogue., The ni^st generally worn are 
professional spectacles. •Physicians, for instance, often 
see through medical.spectacles. An esteemed vale¬ 


tudinarian of our aaiuaintance, who has retired from 
medical practice, invariably ansv/ers our ordinary in¬ 
quiry of‘ How do you do to-day?’ with a diagnosis of 
his complaints; and wlien you succeed in drawing 
him out concerning the floating news of the day, he 
makes especial inquiries after the ‘ public health in 
your neighbourhood.’ He distinguishes his friends not 
by their outward appearance or general dispositions, 
but by tlie state of tlieir health ; and instead of calling 
people by their names, he talks of the lady with the 
liver-eomplaint, the gentleman afflicted with bronchitis, 
or that niece of his who is troubled with syncope. He 
will point out Mr So-and-so as an excellent person in 
some resjiects, but blames him severely for not wearing 
clogs in wet weather, and talks of the poor man’s catarrh 
as if the eoniylaint were a monil erinie. Wlien he 
travels, he observes notliiiig but tlie climate and the 
diseases of the population; when he makes a call, he 
takes away the comiiliment of the visit by declaring he 
came out for a little exercise—in short, all his actions 
are regulated liy medical principles, and all he sees is 
presented tlirough a medicated medium. In a similar 
manner one class of men wear statistical, aiiotlicr geo¬ 
logical, and a tliird gastronomical speetecles, the last 
judging of every object in nature by its eatableiiess 
or drinkablcne.ss. J.astly, the man of fashion—like 
Monsieur Gaultier, whose travels in Spain we noticed 
ill a former iiuiiibcr—sees tlie world tlirough an opera- 
glass. 

It is on account of the nuniber and variety of mental 
sjiLctaelcs wliieh didcrent people wear, and the por- 
tiiiaeity with which tliey keep tlieiu on, tliat trutli is 
so difiieiilt to be met with. 'Thus)^ a dolen nieii shall 
look at tlic same olijeet, yet their aeeonnt of it will 
difler in sonic material particulars; for the ilnprcssions 
it makes upon tlieir minds depend entirely mion the 
kind of sticetaclcs they happen to wear, which, fixing 
their ;itterition upon especial cliaracteristifs, and on 
tliem Old}', blind them to other iniportant features. As 
an illustration of this, let us suppo.se it number of indivi¬ 
duals looking at some ordinary object—sometlliiig plain, 
pcJpalilc, and about vvhicli it would appear to ho impos- 
sihle to dil’t r either in description or o[)inion ; say, for 
I xaiupie, a tloek of sheep in a field. The young observer, 
■with hi.s pink spei-taeles, paints to you their iiicturesque 
grouping, tlie imioceiit playfulness of their gambols, and 
tlio jileasiiig animation they give to the surrounding 
seenerv ; Ids account of them would be, that tliey are 
‘beautiful sheep.’ U(; with the clouded sjKictacles, on 
the contrary, instinctively fastens his observation on 
the b^ek sheep; he picks out the lean ones, and builds 
a tlieory thereon, by which he would endeavour to prove 
the deterioration of stock in tlii.s country; describing 
this particular flock as a ‘wretched one.’ The man 
with tlie magnifying gla.s.ses insists that tliere must lie 
at lea.st twenty score; but Ids friend with the dimi- 
iiishers pins him down to units; while tlie statistician 
aith cruel pertinacity counts the whole flock, trium¬ 
phantly certifying that there are exactly one hundred 
and thirty-eight slieep and nineteen lambs. He also 
reckons, lhaC supposing there be so nnuiy pounds of 
wiKil upon each slieep, ■the whole produce <if the flock 
would lie so much at the then market price of wool; 
that tliis wool would be capable of mak ing so many yards 
of cloth, which cloth would, if cut to advantage, furnish 
so many hundred garments. J-sit us now suppose the gas¬ 
tronomer to iiniiffc a characteristic remark on the fineness 
of the mvttt^, and the rich order it is in for llie spit, 
the statist would launch into another branch of nume¬ 
ration, by setting down the number of joints the whole 
flock would cut up Into; so many hannuhes, or, if sepa¬ 
rated, so many legs ami so many loins; or, If the loins 
should be destined for broiling, so many mutton chops. 
'Take tlie statements of either of these observers sepa¬ 
rately, and a false, or 4 t most a limited idea of tlie octuM 
otjects would be derived; but put them tog^er, «nd 
we are in possession of every fact concerning sheb^ 
which it is usefifl or necessary to know, the 
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specific views afforded by the various sorts of spectacles satisfactory one on the subject—we propose to ffive the 
which mankind put on, are of the utmost value, when reader some idea of the actual character and habit* of 
assembled and properly weighed by persons who do not the scrjieut tribes. 


habitually wear any spectacles, 
b’ew are, however, entirely without mental spectacles 


In systems of zoology, it is usual to divide Eeptiles 
into four great orders, of which the tortoise, crocodile. 


at some time of their lives —and how constantly lizard, and common adder, are the respective represen*. 


are circumstances changing them! How apt are we 
to allow health or sickness, prosperity or misfortmie, 
to phice spectacles before our vision, which tinge (;vcry- 
tliiiig around us with the prevailing feeling! In ill 
health, how ‘weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable’ are 
the same objects from wliieli, when in the full en- 
joynnent of health, wc deri ved pleasure and happiiicss. 
On the other liand, how many by no means romantic 
or picturesque scenes arc hallowed in tlie recollection, 
when viewed tlirougli the spectacles* created during 
some moment of deliglit enjoyed tlierc;—the society of 
a friend we have c.steeined, or the stniic of one \ve have 
loved ! 

b'inally, the optician will tell you that tijfi use; of spcc- 


tativos. t Altlioiigli all these are compreliendq(ilNfii'dcr 
thorierm nqitilcs, oi irrccpers, the tlirw! former orders 
art’ furnislic<l with feet more or less developed ; it being 
oidy the opltidia, or true serpents, which are totally 
destitute of tlicse organs of locomotion. Tlie charac¬ 
teristics of a. serpent may be said to consist in a very 
clongiilcd body, furnislicd with a tad, and covered by 
a defensive armour of sc;ffes ; moving along tin; ground 
witliout fJet, it: advamts by undulations, or by tiie suc- 
cc.ssive cupansioiis and coiiirc.i.dions of its own parts. 
(..)f tlie animals so charactcri.sed, some are adapted to 
live on ll^d, otb.crs in water; some spend most of their 
time on ireos, others in crcvi(;cs and burrows. Taken 
as an entire order, ].)r Scldegcl arranges them into 


taeles by persons who do not a<;tually ri’quirc them, is I two divi.sions- tin; imiocnou.s. or mni-vommnus, and the I 


deciiledly injurious ; and wlicn once used, it is (liflieiilt 
to do without them. 'J'o a ciiar and coinprclieii.sivc 
vision they are not only useless, but detrimental, it i.s 


vi-noinniis ; and eacli of tliese IS* again subdivides into 
families, genera, and species. We have not space to 
follow him in thi.s .arrangenn.'iit, and it will be sutficient 


so with tile spcetacle.s of the mind, wliieli are citiier for our present pnrjio.se to state that, altogether, he de- 


rnanufaetured out of jirejudiees, or from allowing tlie seribe.s two Imiidred anil seven sjieeies of innocuous scf- 
jiereejitions to flow too constantly in one einmin'l, till jients, and fifty .sjuadcs of tiie venomous kind ; from 
they draw' all objects into it; w'a.sliing away every fact wtiieli emniicratioii it will be perceived tliat by far the 
and every thought into a gulf of false eonelusions. greater luiinlier of snakes are devoid of those no.xious 
‘iiiere are,.’ says liaeon, ‘helps to siglit aboio sjiee- attrilnites which poiiuliir prejudice has so unifornily 
t,ae!e.s,' and. tiiesi; Inijis it is our duty' to invoke by a .assigned to tliem. 

constant amt^liealtiifu! 4».\ercise of our pere<*ptive Tbc- structure of serpents, like every otlicr portion of 

ties and reasoning power.s. nature’s liandiworks, is lineiy' adapted to tlieir respec- 

__ _ tive modes of e,\isieiii..e. Serjients are true I’ertebrated 

(iiaek-boec'i) r.iiiiiiids; but fbe usual distinction of ver- 
t-K MT(' 'rE.S NAT i.il! .'VL 1! 1STO li Y. tebva' e.f tbc neck, fiaek, and loins, doe.s not liold in their 

e.iso, .ail the vertebra; beiii't similar, and only diminish- 
si.i.i'j.Ni.s. ing in size inwards tbc, tail, or caudal extremity. The 

Or tile lower iiiiiniids, none have- lieen the olije.ets of such total want, of feet lu eessnrily imjiUes the abseuee of a 
widc-.sjiread and long-continued jirejudiee as serpents. Iireast-boue, pelvis, Ac. wliieli unite tiiese*appendages 
111 every country, aiieiciit and modern, they' liave been to ilie trunk ; benee tlic riiis arc free, and the body is 
v'iewed witli aversion; and yet no class of animals eajiable of a greater amount of mobility than that of 


riKTTi'lirS IN NATITIIAL llfSTOnV. 

smil'ENT.S. 

Or the lower iiiiinnds, none have- been tin; objects of sueb 
widc-sjnvad and long-continued jirejudiee as serpents, 
lu every country, aiieiciit and modern, they' liave been 


has fiinii.stiod man with so many'mythological symliol.'i 
and all- "orics. So many, indeed, are tin- legends respcel- 
iiig .serr ents, that it 'voiild require a large volume to 
contain them ; the I’ersiaiis, l-igyptians, (Iret ks, and 
otlicr ancient nations having each some jieeiiliar attri- 
Inite vvliieh they aseriti(;d to these rejitib.-s. jVs the im- 
pev-souilleatioii of tlie evil priiieijile the serpent is asso¬ 
ciated witli the first transgression and fall of man; 
snakes aimed tlic liaiid of Discord no less tlitiii tiie 
whip of tlie Furies : as an emblem of prudence .and eii - 
eiimspection, tliey wert- the attribute of yEsenlajiiiis ; 
and. twisted round the eadiiecus of Mercury, tliey were 
the typo of insinuating eloi juenco. Among the F.gyjitians 
tlic serpent was the symbol of fertility ; while tlie circle 


otlicr animal-s. The vertebra' are extremely small and j 
mimerous, those of tb.e trunk sometimes amounting to : 
;>(W, and those of tbc tail from liiO to 200. They | 
jilay freely on each other, by means of articulations w'cll- ■ 
defined ; hence that litlieiiess and agility of body jiecu- i 
liar to the seijieiit tribes. Eaeli set has its own pair of ; 
rilis and the scaly artieulations of the jbdomen, by ■ 
wliieli loeoinotion is jierforiiied, alway-s correspond to i 
tlie ribs wliieli are their levers. The rib-s, at;ted on by 
Ibe muscles, jnit in motion the abdoiiiiual jdates, and 
tlie.se maintain tlie imi'ulses wliieli are successively 
eounmiiuoated to tlieni by-tlie undulations of tlie body. 
The sjieed of tl^se aiiiinals depends in a great degree on 
the nature of ima liody over which they' move; they pro- 


formed by a .snake biting its own tail, witliout lieginiiing eeed with dittienlty' over a polished surface, but escape 
or end, was the eliosen emblem of eternity. Tlie origin witli celerity on sandy ground, or on a siirfaec covered 
of .some of tliese allusions is obvious, of others it is ob- with dry vegetation. I'lieir eeierity, however, has been 
scure; but from whatever cause they may have .arisen, exaggerated, as it is never so rapid that a man cannot 
it is no doubt to the noxious propcrtie.s of some of tliese easily escape froiij tliein. 

reptiles, to their peculiar habits and ajijiearaiiei-, and to The other uiovenienls which tid.s peculiar structure 
their greater prevalence at an earlier period of liistory, j of h.idy enaliles these rejitiles to perform are also per- 
tliat we are to aseriiie the fear, mingled with hatred and 1 feeHin their kind. In eoiiiplcte repi*e, they love to roll 


reptiles, to their peculiar habits and .ajijiearaiiei-, and to ■ The other uiovenienls which tid.s peculiar structure 
their greater prevalence at an earlier period of liistory, of h.idy enaliles these rejitiles to perform are also per- 
that we are to aseriiie the fear, mingled with hatred and feetsin their kind. In eomplcte repi*e, they love to roll 
veneration, with wliieh they liave inspired tlie human tlieir hi'dies in a spiral form, so that the head alone 
race. i.s slightly elevated in the centre; but having the faci- 

To rcse’ie this long abused and littl^nown race of lily of bending in a thousand different positions, they 
animaLs from the errors which have d.^flpired their tire often tiiimd siinjily e.vtended on the ground in 
history, and to view them without prejudice as a lirancli easy undalatioiv,.* ‘ V’ery often,’ says Dr SchleiiS(r^-iw“ 
of natural science, has been the object of Dr Sehlegel, order to observe wliat passes around them, serpents 
conservator of tlie museum of the Netherlands, who has iftiisc themselves perpendicularly, supporting them- 
recentljt issued a work on the subject, now introduced selves solely on the tail, or on a part of the abdomen; 


recently issued a work on the subject, now introduced ■ . . . - 

to the British pulilic'through the translation of Dr T. their trunk is then*rigid, and perfectly’ straight; and 
iS. Traill, professor of medical jurisprudence in the uni- most frequently the head is then bent and directed for- 
verslty of ISdinburgh.* From his treatise—the only ivards: at other times they bend their bodies as an S, 

* _.*_. intlaliiig Jlieir necks in'this position. Susjiended per- 


tlieir trunk is tliBn*rigid, and perfectly’ straight; and 
most frequently the head is then bent and directed for- 


* Essay on the Physiognomy of eorpentsi 1 voL 8vo. Eitin- 
buiigli: Uaolachlan and StewArt. 1843. 


I pcndirularly from the branch of a tree, tHe boa resembles 
a stiff body without life. Iff descending ftonj a tree, or 
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other tall object, serpents let themselves simply full to 
' the ground—^thcir form, and the elasticity of their 
parts, preventing any dangerous consequences from this 
fall. On reaching tlie ground, the shock they sustain, 
inste-ad of proving hurtftd, impels them forward, and 
' scBi"^ as a stimulus to their subsequent movements.’ 

In wait.' serijents, the tail, which is slightly flattened in 
i a vertic.ll direction, acts as an oar in propelling the 
I tody; in tree serpents, the same organ is capable of 
j coiling itself around branches; in burrowing ssakes, it 
I is short and conical, so us to secure and direct tlie 
j movements of the trunk, .ind pcrliaps to dig into the 
I earth; while in the greater neiutor of terrestrial snakes, 

; it is so formed as to offer a solid fulcrum fo» the body, 
of which it sustains the whole weiglit wlien the animal 
rears itself erect. Several species throw thehiselves on 
'■ their prey with huge bounds, and seize it genenilly with 
; their mouth; others secure it by twisting tlie tail 
I around it; and the boas .also embrace it with the con- 
1 volutions of their trunk. 

j To obej' these v.iriouj movements, tlie general integn- 
! ments are divided into numerous compartments, which 
form so many jointings, parallel to the lairts they cover. 

I The wliole inidy is thus litlie and flexible, the naked 
! space of skin totween tlie scales being capable of extra- 
: ordinary expansion and contraction. This is well illii-s- 
: trated in the act of feeding, wlion serpents are known 
to swallow animals of much greater volume than their 
I own natural size. For this jiurpose, not only is the 
j muscular integument of the trunk capable of distention, 

' but the liead, unlike tliat of otlicr creatures, is .so con- 
; stmeted, that its component parts (those enclosing tlie 
brain excepted) are susceptible of greater or less move¬ 
ment, and generidly in ditferent directions. This ac- 
i counts for the enormous enlargement of tiic mouths of 
\ serpents when in the act of swallowing; the jaws, as 
j well as the other parts of tlie head, heing merely banded 
j together by elastic ligaments. The scales, which are 
' always symmetrically arraiiged, arc of various shapes i 
i in the difereut genera, .and'arc laid over each other, or j 
j imltrwated, like the tiles of a roof; those covering the ! 

head, and medial line of ttic abdomen, being larger ' 
I than those «£ the other parts. Thr epidermis, or outer 
coating of the skin, is cast or sloughed oil' at fived and 
determinate periods. In order to reject the ohl epi¬ 
dermis, which begins to detaeii itself at the liciul, and 
especially along the borders of tlie lips, fh(' serpent 
passc.s itself through Iicrbage, and contrives, by means 
of slow aadteoiitinned frictions, to disengage gradually 
the exterior layer of tlie skin, wliich is already replaced 
below by a new epidermis. 

The appendages of seqients are few, but by no means 
■ uneoramoD. In some varieties the tail terminates in a 
j simple conical scide, more or less pointed or hooked; 
i in Others it is furnished with a ratth:, Vten very large, 
although it is but a simple production or the epidermis. 

! Sfime of the boas have a pair of liooks situated at tlie 
; extremity of the abdomen, wiiieli Seem to aid in pro- 
I gression, taking the place, as it were, of liinder extre- 
: roities; and in other species ttie snout or frontal plate 
I is turned up like a hook or spur. Beyond tliese simple 
; appendages, serpents are entirely naked; the forked 
wings, tails, and barbs, with which the aneients equipped 
them, being the nfimingled invention of fable or imjvos- 
ture. Serpents have no external eat, and the internal 
organ is one of the simplest construction, which ac¬ 
counts for the fact, that they have the sense of hearing 
in_^_lower degree than any other,class of reptilia. 

’ ’ ‘TfllSTiimo may to said of their sense of> smell, which is 
by no means delicate. The eye of the serpent preseniji 
nothing remarkable, unless that it is covered by tlie 
exterior integument which envelopes the whole body. 
The portioh which protects the eye is of course trans¬ 
parent, and is slon^ed like tlie rest of the skin. Dr 
richlegd disregards the 'stories^ which have been pro¬ 
pagated witJi regard to the /asctnalion of this oigao in 
serpents,-and finds nothing peculiar either in its ap¬ 
pearance or structure to warrant such a belief. Again, 



the tongue has none of those barbed and spear-like 
appendages with which fable has armed it.; It is cer-r 
tainly divided into two slender filaments at its point, and 
is capable of being protmded with more or less velocity, 
but beyond this it is a mere organ of touch, and does 
not assist either in taste or in deglutition. 

With itegard to the colours of serpents, there is gene¬ 
rally an analogy between these and that of the surround¬ 
ing olijects in the places they inhabit; a circumstance 
wisely ordered by nature for their protection from 
tlicir numerous enemies. Among the climbing species 
many arc green, so as to resemble the leaves of the 
trees they inliabit; some can scarcely be distinguished 
from naked brandies; while others present an appear¬ 
ance like that of an old trunk covered with lichens and 
mosses, Frc-sli water snakes are generally of a sombre 
and uniform colour; the green and blue tints of those 
inhabiting the sea confound them with the waves of 
th.at element. Tlie vipers of the desert are of a dull 
sandy colour; those of marshes of a dusky brown; 
while others have their integuments adorned with the 
most brilliant hues, in rivalry of the tropicjil flowers amid 
wliidi they luxuriate. With reference to the markings of 
the respective races, it is extremely diversified. Some 
have tlieir bodies striped longitudinally; others have 
it liarrcd tr.ansver.scly; many are irregularly speckled; 
wliilc as man}' arc zig-zagged and marbled. The faculty 
of spontaneous change of tint, wliidi is possessed by 
some reptiles, sucli as the clianicleon, is only observed ^ 
in an inferior degree among opliidians, and that princi¬ 
pally among the tree species. 

The teeth of serpents form tfie most petaliar of tlieir 
interesting eliar.aeteristics. All seriKints swallow tlie 
animals on whie.li they live entire; hence tiieir teeth 
are not formed for chewing, but are mere organs des¬ 
tined to inflict wounds, to detain their prey, or to 
assist in swallowing. Tliese organs are of two kinds; 
solid ledh, wliieli are common to all ophidians; and 
fangs, whicli arc peculiar to sucli as are poisonous. 
Tlie solid teeth arc generally of equal size, thougli some 
species are provided with one or two larger than the 
rest; they are grooved or channeled, this channt) being 
connectell with the glands whicli secrete the ordinary 
saliva. Tlie fangs, on tlie other hand, are always hollow 
.and pointed—the peribration jiassing from the point to 
tlie poison glands situated at tlie base of these deadly 
organs. So soon, therefore, as the fangs strike, they 
jircss upon tlic venom gland, and force the liquid 
through the peribration into the wound inflicted. 
Sitnateil at the front of tlie jaw, the fangs are much 
more liable to injury than the other teeth; hence nature 
has curiously provided for tlieir protection. At rest, 
they are folded biu-k in the gums, which form a sort 
of slieatli, and arc only elevated when tlie animal 
is about to strike with them. Besides, being liable to 
be broken, tliere is placed behind them several germs 
of new fangs, sometimes amounting to six in number, 
and at all stages of development, so that the animal 
can never to long without these fatal means of defence. 
Innocuous serpents are totally destitute of fangs and 
tlieir accompanying poison glands; but have the or¬ 
dinary salivary glands much more largely developed 
than the venomous tribes. The saliva, as is well known, 
assists in the processes of swallowing and digestion; 
and to serpents wliich swallow animals of considerable 
size, this fluid ^of prime importance. In swallowing, a 
copious dinclipge of saliva takes place on the prey, 
which renders it more slippery; and while the teeth 
fasten themselves on one side of the victim, the otlier 
jaw advances and draws it inwards. ‘ By this alternate 
play of the jaws, during which the jwincipal part is per¬ 
formed by the lower jaw, the dentition (swallow&ig) 
is effected, after ettorte more or less great, according to 
the volume of the pvey. When the animal titoy at- 
tepipt tc^ swallow is too large, they are unidtde to in- 
tr^uce it into their maw until a considerahle time iks 
elapsed. Serpents found in this state ofifer a hidtous 
spectacle.’ It pmst not be supposed from tills, that. 
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during swallowing and digestion, serpents are tori>id and 
defenceless animals; for, when pursued, they have the 
power of disgorging their food, like the gull and sea- 
swallow among birds; and so, in an instant, can put 
themselves in a state of defensive activity. 

Tlie deleterious effects of the poison are already too 
■well known to require mucli description. When fresh, 
the poison is a transparent fluid of a yellowish-green 
tint, slightly glutinous; and when dried, becomes viscid, 
and adhesive. Chemical tests show it neither to be 
aciil nor alkali; it has no peculiar smell; .and applied 
to the tongue, it produces the same sensation .«is gre.asc. 
It is only deleterious when mingled with the blood ; 
henta; its effects are more terribly and speedily deve¬ 
loped when the quantity is great, and wdien it is 
directly infused into a vein or other hluod-vc.ssel. The 
effects of the bite depend upon many concurrent cir¬ 
cumstances. A part which can he fairly struck, is more 
dangerous than one struck in a slanting direction; and 
the last bites are less hurtful, owing to the poison being 
expended. A large animsil suflers less in comparison 
than a small one; cold-blooded animals feel the effects 
less than warm-blooded; and in tropicul climates, the 
poison is more virulent and fatal than in tcmp(;ratc re¬ 
gions. Its fatal effect on tlic liutuan frame is thus 
<leseril)ed by Dr Sciilegel;—‘Man s|)eedily perceives 
an lumtc pain in the limb wounded by tlie fangs, 
wliicli only make two minute punctures hardly visible, 
IVom whicli a few drops of blond flow: the wounded part 
afterwards swells, and inflammation declares itself witli 
more or less rapidity: the absori>tion of the poison is 
announced by gcnc'ral jjehility; walking becomes pain¬ 
ful ; the rcsijration impeded and laborious ; the patient 
experiences a burning tliirst; nausea and vomiting 
quickly succeed, often followed by great distress arid 
faintings, wdiiidi, joined to the most violent ]iain, de¬ 
prive the sufferer of his intellectual faculties. Livid 
i .spots surrounding the wound are tlie precursors of gan- 
I grenc, whitdi spreads to other parts of the body, and 
I causes death after a longer or shorter interval.’ 

The antidotes against the bites of snakes arc as nume¬ 
rous and futile as the prejudices we have alluded to are 
unfounded and fabulous. l>r Sclilegiil dismisses tlie en¬ 
tire race of ebarmers and bite-enrers as ‘ most frequently 
impostors, whose whole knowledge is founded on empi¬ 
ricism and details the precautions adopted by men of 
coHi]ietent medical skill. These it would be inconsistent 
with our present purpose to notice, farthet than to state, 
that immediately cleaning tlie parts bitten, scarification, 
cupping, and the cuiiitery, are tiio most effectual. I.iga- 
tures aliove and beneath tlie wound, to prevent the spread 
of the poison, should also he resorted to, and sudorifics 
copiously administered. Chlorine h.as Ixien administered 
internally with success ; and e.xternal frictions witli olive 
oil have occasionally proved of advantage. 

Serpents are oviparous animals; the eggs of some 
being hatched almost immediately after they are dropjied, 
and those of others requiring several wrecks of inciiha- 
tioii. They are of slow growth, and, like other reptiles, 
are said to lie long-lived. Many travellers, and esjiecially 
those of a more remote age, speak of serpents of a mon¬ 
strous size, which they say they have encountered in 
their travels in interlropical countries; some they de¬ 
scribe as forty fc^>t in length. This Dr Schlcgel rejects, 
affirming that the most gigantic do not exceed twenty- 
five feel; while in Europe, the largest known species 
attains, when full grown, to a length not more than 
Bi.x or eight feet. Monstrosities do occur’^u»ng serpents 
through disease, and through congenital malformations 
(such as double heads); but forms capable of motion 
both Ways, furnished 'with barl>ed wings and other ap- 
pndages, gs depicted by tlie ancients, rest on no securer 
basis than popular imagination. 

In their habits, the ophidians are partly noctum.al 
and psa'tly diurnal, tliough by ffir the greater number 
coifle abroad during the beat of the day. .They jre 
alt caniivorons, the aquatic species livbig more or less 
on fishes, the tree serpoits on b^t, and the smaller 
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species of terrestrial snake,s pursuing insects, mollusca, 
■worms, or other animals of the lower orders. Many, 
suoh as the sea species, live in society; but, generally 
speaking, land serpents are found independent and soli¬ 
tary. Although almost all have a disposition stupid, 
timid, and ■;vild, yet many, such as the boas, are capable 
of being domesticated, and of contracting veri^nild • 
inatyiers: Tlie true venomous snakes, howevef?*ncver 
change their ferocious character, and, when captured, 
refuse to take any food, and so become victims of their 
obstinacy. Jaind ophidians hybcniate or become torpid 
during winter, retreating in onrcrmiatu towards October, 
and reappearing Viy the bc'ginning of April. During this 
period the layers ot fat jjihicli line tlieir intestines are 
absorbed anJ it is not till after some days in spring 
that tiiey recovcir their usual strength and activity, l.ike 
all slow Sreathers, serpents can subsist a long time 
withoutc^d; the boa constrictor has bccai known to 
live six mouths wdtliout the least nouristiment; and Dr 
Traill mentions two rattlesnakes wliich endured for a 
year and a half in a similar condition. 

Serpents are widely distributed over tlie globe, being 
more numerous towards the torrid zone, and hceomiiig i 
rare and diminutive in cold regions. Jungles, marshes, 
savannalis, and other desert places in tlie tropics, form 
tlieir head ejuarters; but tlie numerous enemies tliey 
have among the mammifera and birds, keep their in- | 
crease in clicck. 'J'he badger, hedgeiiog, weasel, civet, i 
iclincnimoii, and other c.arnivora, pursue them with j 
avidity; the stork, the serpent-eater of tlie (’ape, the j 
kite, laughing falcon, and buzzard, are their implacable I 
enemies, while man wages perjxitual w.ar against them ■ 
wherever lie and they come in contact. 'J'lie desert I 
and unreclaimed wild is the proper field of their in- j 
crease; the ’irogress of cultivation is always equivalent j 
to their extiriiaticm. 


SUSAN OLirilANT. j 

A TIIIIK TALK. 

At one end of a village near the celehrateJ Falls of the ! 
Clyde, and close on the river's brink, was situated, so.me j 
years ago, a neat cottage. It could not, from its size, be i 
the villa of a gentleman, yet it wore a*;?iiperior look ! 
to the dwellings in its neighbourhood. Surrounded by i 
a garden and orchard, the exterior of this cottage- 
dwelling spoke of modest plenty and humble content- ; 
nient; nor did its interior disappoint the opinion formed 
of it. Its inmates ■were a man, now deacencling into 
the vale of years, yet still hale and vigorous; his wife-, 
past middle age; and a lovely girl, their only child. 
James Olipliant was-by profession a gardener; but 
though his fruit trees yielded abundantly, and Ids ; 
flc"vers and vejjctablcs w ere the finest in the neighbour- i 
hood; though^iis wife’s d.airy was the neatest, and her 
cream and hotter the sweetest, yet could not tlieir ap¬ 
parent means of livelihood aceount for many of the 
comforts, and even luxuries, whicli ivcre to be found in 
their cottage ; and, indeed, there is no reason for coii- 
ceiJing the fact, so much to Olipliant’s credit, that, 
having licen gardener for many years to an English 
noUemaii, the latter, at his death, fcft him an annuity 
which, though smaJI, being husbanded with frugality, 
and seconded by industry, went a great way. James's 
wife was .an Englishwoman, and this wiU account for 
the air of order, fleiinliness, and comfort in and around 
their little abode; for, though we would not be haWfeot' ( 
our countrywomen, who does not know that tlie things 
intended by these expressions are only known in perfec¬ 
tion in the dwelling of the English peasant? Mrs (Hi- 
phant was somewhat atbil^y, and very reserved. She 
liked to rule, without giving reasons for her conduct; 
yet she ruled so well, and was so adtive.and attentive j 
to all lies duties, that* she merited neither unkindness | 
nor reproof, and the Vtaee of discord was never heard in | 
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their habitation, whore each knew and performed their side—Busan rettirned no more to school. She shrunk 
own part, for the benefit of the wliole. It Ls true the witli instinctive maiden delicacy from throwing herself 
girl Susan, with her fine forehead and sunny smile, in her lover’s way ; but we cannot doubt her heart beat 
and tiie depth of feeling in her dark blue eyes, some- rapturously as, after a few days of her unwonted ab- 
times longed for more cheerful so(dety than that of her seneo, she saw her teacher on a lovely spring evening 
•parents, or a more unreserved and congenial mind than come to her homo to learn the reason. Again and again 
her Joker’s, to wliich to pour forth all its longings, all lie came, and she suffered herself to be led by him along 
its aspirations. It would appear they wislied heV to the flowery bank of the Clyde. She had found what 
receive an education and breeding somcwiiat superior long she had yearned for, a congenial heart and eulti- 
to what a cottage girl might retpiire, for sho.was ex- vateil mind with whicli to commune, and she readily 


contamiijritic 


to direct his child’s early ednratioi'. She was always 
dressed, too, with a lady-like simplii.ily, equally remote 
from coarse plainness and flaunting vulgarity, and lier 


only in her seventcentli year, was wedded to William 
Slacilonald. 

Mrs Oliphant, exulting, gave iier only child a liberal 


own little room was adorned witli care, and furnished wardrobe, and substantially furnishcil her hed-rooin ; 
with books of elegant literature. Allowed to clioose, in her father gave her some articles, with his fervent 
a great measure, her owfi lunploynient, she loved to tend blessing; ami Susan took possession of a small but neat 
the rich flowers her father’s care procured for lier, to dwelling adjoining lier husband's school, 
listen to the liap])y notes of the birds among the fruit Tw'o or tiiree days after the wedding, the young wife 
trees; but, above all, to wander on the hanks of flic was unpacking lier trunks, and arranging tidily her 
Clyde, with some improving tiooks, from whose silent clothes, wlien Maedoiudd entered. ‘ What! is scJiool 
but eloquent companionship the tone of lier mind and over so soon ? 1 did not think it was so late.’ 

feelings was insensibly raised to liigli conimuning and ‘ Wliy, ,voa know this is Saturday,’ replied the Inis- 
gracef'ul thoughts, whieli again diffused a eiiarni over hand, ' leave off fatiguing yourself, and eoine and take a 
her daily deportment, Iiardly to he exiieeted from her walk; but wtial is .ail this you Jiavc spread around you ?’ 
rank in life. Treated tliiis with lavish indnlgeiiee, witli- ‘Dear Williani, ni.v mother has been very generous 
out a care or sorrow to cloud tier din s, wli.it could our and very kind,' replieil Simin’i ‘ she haa. stot.ked me 
young heroine desire more for haj/pincss ? ]!ut yet, ' with elotlies and with good house linens; and see, hero 
somehow, she eaivied the fond (‘aresses and imrestraiiied is a jiieee of Holland for shirts for you. I ntean to begin 
interchange of feeling and alfection which she had wit- them iminediately.’ 

nessed in poorer dwellings than tlieirs. She wished her It is marvellous how small a circumstance will servo 
mother were not so distant, and that she were inviteal to reveal a propensity hitherto jirevented from showing 
to tvi’ine lier arms around her father’s neck, wlien she | itself. Macdonald possessed many good qualities, Imt 
had repeated to him her ihiily task ; Init such were not lie was envious .'ind avaricious; and the sight of the few 


had repeated to him her ihiily task ; Init such were not 
their wiii'ning way's. Bo she’lonked the loving emoiions 
of her heart the closer in that pure sanctuary, and i im- 
tented herself with returning her dear parents’ kimiiies.s 
by devoted ipfcknes.s, and dutiful ob. Jience to all liieir 
wishes. 

Thus passed Siis-ari’a ehildliood and early yo’dli. 
When verging, however, on womanhood, she earnestly 


articles of value now spread out liefore him stimulated 
these hideous feeling.s into a state of unlnqipy activity. 

‘It is very strange how your mother should liave so 
many tine things,’ he observed; ‘where had she the 
Ill'ney to buy them t’ 

‘ J know not—liow should I ? SIic tells not me her 
seeret.s, if any she has ; but you forget, de.ar Williqiu, 


sought to be allowed to go to the seliool of th.e ri'ljoining she was for a long time ladies’-maid, and then house- 
parish, not so nmeli to seek .society, as to acquire some keeper, to a rich and noble family. Doubtless she saved 
bratiehes ofeiseliil knowledge which her fatlier was something; hut it is so kind to lipstow it thus on me, 


not eompeteiit to impart. After short, demurring, and 
a private eonsultation, fatlier and mother eoiiseiited. 
Eager to improve, the ardent girl pursued dlligeiilly and 


that 1 tliiiik w'c had better take it gratefully, and never 
trouble ourselves .about how she got it.’ 

This was said gaily and innocently; yet the next in- 


Successfully the studies tioiiited out to her; hut ere stant, a.s if stung by an after-thought, a crimson hlu.sh 


many months had elapsed, a suihlen stro’ue emnpelled 
the iiged teacher to call to his as.sistunce*ii clever young 


spread over the fair liiee and hrovi', and she exclaimed 
energetically, ‘Honestly, Willi.ani, I’ll swear it was 


man, the son€)f an early friend, who wit: studying for made. Often, often I’v'e heard my father say how her 


the church, and who wished to fill up Ins leisure by 
instructing the young. Erom this new iiestructor Bu¬ 
san obtained stores oflknowledgo of a bigher kind than 
she had received at the hands of the old seliooluiaster; 
and it will readily be anticipated that the.se were ren¬ 
dered all the more delightful to her, hj' their coming 
from a lieing possessed of the natural qualities whieh 
were calculated to tfwaken a class of sympathies jipifro- 
priate to her age. With her, the mastering of a task, 
and the receiving for it the meed of approbation, were 


master’s family valued her incorruyitible fidelity and 
lionc.sty.’ 

‘ Oh, I doubt not th.at; I am quite sure of that, my 
dear girl,’ jiromptly replied the husband; ‘but’—the 
demon spirit of avarice was knocking at his breast— 
‘ but <lo you think your motlier has anything consider¬ 
able ?’ 

‘ 1 have not even an idea. AVe have had every comfort, 
and lived well. All she has will lie mine at her death 
(I pray God it n)»y be long till then). She told me so 


and the receiving tor it tiie meea oi approuaiion, were pray God it n)»y be long till then). She told me so 
now matters of a deeper intSrest than before; in .short, the night Ijefim' we were married; and, by the way, 
without being conscious of it, she ha4 given her heart William, wliat ilo you think of this? 1 had almost for- 
WTro^oung teacher. It was not long after this tliat, got 1 W'as just going to show it to yon. My mother 
a second stroke carrying off the old master, the new onc^ gave me this at the same time,’ putting into his hands 


sought and obtained the appointment to his situation ; a very small and elegant lady’s gold watch ; ‘it was her 
a humble one,, but presenting a reasoimble security young lady’s gift on her death-lied—for my mother sat 
against want William Macdonald* thought he might up with her many nights—mother told me to keep it 
now, ivithout impropriety, seek the hand of his young safely ; it was the mos): valuable thing she had, and I 
pupil, and it required, hut a few words to make him had nevei; seen it before. But it is only to look at, 
aware that he already p^scssed some advantagoi for William, for me; it is not fit for me to wear, you know; 
the accomplishment Of this phject. After that revela- but is it not beautiftil?’ 

tarn—abrupt, and, almost unpremeditated on either ‘It is a valuable thing, Susan, dear; lay it up care- 
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fully.’ The demon of avarice was gnawing .at his licart 
He sat buried in meditation while his young wife wound 
up the watch, put it to her ear, and after looking at it a 
few moments with girlish delight, rcidaced it in its case, 
and locked it in her drawer. 

A few weeks after this unhappy event, Macdonald 
found it necessary to permit his wife to attend the 
bedside of her father, who was seized with a fatal ill¬ 
ness. Susan was most seditious in her attentions, and 
sometimes fancied the invjdid looked anxiously, as 
if wishing to speak to her .alone. At length, one day, 
having hastened to the cottage, she found her mo¬ 
ther absent in the village on some necessary errand. 
Tlie child of a neighbour was in the kitchen, who told 
her her father slept. Stealing to his bjilside, however, 
in a few moments he awoke. ‘ Is it you, Susan ? ’ 
asked he feebly ; ‘where is your mother?’ 

‘ (lone out for a. few minutes, but 1 shall get j‘on 
anything you require.’ 

‘ It is to say a few words to you I want, my child. 
* Your mother has a will of her own ; but 1 fear 1 am 
i liying, and I will not leave the world in peace with a 
! Ik ill my right hand. Susan, dear, though 1 have striven 
to be a father to ymu, you arc no child of mine. For¬ 
give me, Susan, for ever deceiving you thus. I say, 
Susan, you are not my daughter,’ repeated he anxiously, 
as she answered not at first. ‘ Oh, do not talk so, father 
I —father. He is raving!’ hurriedly exclaimed the ter- 
' rified girl. 

j ‘ Nay, hear me; 1 am in mj' senses, .and apeak the 
I truth. When 1 am gone, tell your mother what I luii e 
i told you, and thatT coiTjuro her to conlide in yon, and 
I make provision for you out of what is justly yours, not 
, hers.’ Hut at tins instant the .sound of Alr.s (Jliphant's 
j return met liis ear, and he stopped sudiienly, apparently 
j leaving his well-intentioned but injudicious cooiiuuni- 
I cation inconipiete. .Shrinking from tlie idea of liLs wife’s 
I reproacii, and trembling under her ascendency, he left 
I one exposed to the .storm whicli he avoided, the person 
j whom he ought rather to have .slicltered if he could ; 

I so thoughtlessly selfish are many even whom the world 
j calls worthy characters. Darting a ])enctrating glance 
at the nncertain troubled looks of her husband and 
I daughter, Mrs Dliphant hustled to his side. He had 
! fainted, and his end .approached r.apidly. Susan whispered 
. j her mother that he helieved himself dying, whicli ex- 
! plaiued, or appeared to do so, the agit.ition she had 
! witnessed on her entrance, tliough Susan said it not 
j with that intention ; indeed she knew not what to 
think, uor how to act, so strangely hail her fatlier’s 
words bewildered her. Kemaining with the dying man 
till her husband c.amc to fetch her, they together 
watched the close of the scene, tlien leaving a neighbour 
with the new-made widow, they returned to their home, 
thus early visited with sorrow'. William tenderly 
soothed his W'ceping wife; but w hen she reached her 
dwelling, she shut herself in her room, to a.sk her sorely 
agitated heart wh.at she ought to do. ‘ (Dan it be so ? 
Am I, indeed, not his child ?’ A thousand corrohoi-ative 
circumstances fl,ashed on her recollection. ‘ Whose, 
then, am I ? Tlie concealinont tells me.' Having made 
the communication to her husband without suppressing 
a word, the poor girl clung to his breast with passionate 
fervour, as if fearful he would drive her thence; but, 
pressing her affectionately closer, he said, ‘ Well, my 
dear; compose yourself. What is th.,t to us, that it 
should disturb our happiness for a moments Are you 
not my wife—my own Susan still?’ 

These few words liglitened the load of poor Susan’s 
sorrow of more than half its weiglit; but she ..kficw 
not that her William cherished in his bosom an adder 
which was to poison his peace and wreck her happiness. 
What did it signify to him who was her father, provided 
he could get possession of the ample provision Oliphant’s 
last words pointed at ? , ^ 

The poor gardener laid in the grave, his widow’s ^lef 
was decent, yet composed. Susan put olT her bridal 
attire for appropriate mourning j and hyr husband sup- 

L ... -- . . ‘. 


pressed, with effort, the impatience of the demon-dis- 
tiirbcr of his repose. After questioning and cross-ques¬ 
tioning )u,s poor wife, wdio now liegan to be aware of the 
passion whicli possessed him, Macdonald at length in¬ 
sisted that Susan should deliver James Oliphant’s lasit 
instriietions to the widow. Tt lind been Mrs Oliphant’s 
habit, as*wiis natural, never to pass her daughte^lflloor 
witlfout calling; and each evening, when they had not so 
met during tlie day, and now, especially, in the retirement 
of her uew-niiide widowhood, Susan’s walk with Wil¬ 
liam was to her cottage. Hut again and ag.ain the sen¬ 
sitive daughter shrunk from licr hateful task, till 
Macdonald threatened to undertake it himself; tliere- 
forc, knowing he was irridible, and her mother resolute, 
for fear oljan outlsrcak of temper between the only two 
beings in llie world she had to love, tlie devoted young 
wife set.oijt alone to perform her mission. Her mother’s 
cottage 'Slifivs trim and snug as usual; tlie widow’s 
grief had hot hindered lier aeoustumed cares. Susan 
trcmlilcd violently, but at last faltered out the suhstanee 
of her last conversation with him slic had ever called 
Iier fatlier. 'J'lie widow heard* her out witli raarvcl- 
lomsly little change of countenance .and manner. At the 
conclusion she wept. ‘ Yes, iny poor girl, there is a mys¬ 
tery about your birth that had better be left as it is, for 
it has already cost much sorrow. I beg you w'ill, at 
least, ask no more on the subject .at present. A time 
may come when you will know all.’ 

Macdonald was not at all s.atisfled with his wife’s re¬ 
port of thi.s interview, Hent on bettering his condition, 
the good-will of a school in the next town was to bo 
sold, .and he coveted tin; po.s.scssion; but his wife's 
mother approved not of the plan, and refused the 
mcaii.s. (Several violent altercations consequently took 
lilace hctwe(;n liim and the widow Dliphant on the 
subject of wllathe insisted was Susan’s portion; and 
no asseverations of tlie widow, that she possessed only 
iier own—and that, except by her choice, his wife 
was entitled to no part of it^—nor yet the sorrowful 
jile-adings of the distressed Susan, could stop’the un¬ 
seemly and unwonted strife. At length Macdonald, 
liopiiig to force his motlier-in-law to meet his views, 
positively forbade any intercourse between her and his 
wife, and hecanic liarsh and unkind to tfie young and 
lovely being who had so lately surrendered her happi¬ 
ness to his kectiing. The struggle between avarice ;ind 
Ills better nature now became deadly in his breast; and 
one bitter autumn day he took his way to the cottage 
of IVIrs Olijihant. Outrageous was the ^ar of words 
ill the scene that ensued; and the schoolmaster re¬ 
turned to his young w'ife in a state of horrible excite¬ 
ment. The fiend had triumphed, and ivas r.aging uu- 
coiitrolled witliin. Hu vociferated words of reproach to 
the unoffending Susan; yea, with coward band drove 
he from him^ and then fled from the house. The 
colli cliill of despair struck to the heart of the hap¬ 
less Susan; Mt when, after n period of time, she found 
that her hwianil •returned not, she flew rather than 
walked to The home of her contenteil happy child¬ 
hood. Here she immediately perceived that an angry 
interview had taken place between her husband and 
her mother. 

‘ My dear mother, tell me all, I beseech you- ' 

‘^il.other! 1 am—for 1 must now fevoal what I hoped 
to remain secret—I am not your mother.’ 

‘ Tell me, tell me in pity,’ said Susan, ‘ have I indeed 
no mother to fly to in tin's dismal Jjour? Oh! I will 
bless you for ever, if you will only let me call you my 
mother 1’ Move'moved than she had ever been -tjy'&e 
piteous looks and words, and yet more piteous situation 
of the gentle, forlorn, and so lately happy girl, the widow- 
raised her kindly, and besought her to be calm, and hear 
the tale which the shlflsh psLSsions Of he’r husband had, 
by his frenzied provocations, 'wrung from the long 
unmoved and imperious woman. Susan fixed a glazed 
yet aiixiiMS eye on thd speaker*as she proceeded ‘I 
shall be as brief as pos8ib]e. The time, however, is 
come when you must know the truth; and„remember, 
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the disclosure has nbt hecii of iny seeking. I was, as 

you know, housikeepcr in the noble family of-. My 

lovely youngest lady was your mother 1’ Susan, in an 
agony of distress, shuddered, but remained calm. ‘ There 
had been, as 1 learnt from indistinct expressions of my 
, dying mistress, a species of marriage between her and 
youia^tlier, a gentleman of high degree, but it,had been 
secret and irregular. There was not at any rate a 
vestige of evidence of the deed, and therefore tliere 
hung over your birth all the disgrace of illegitimacy. 
Your father was absent with his regiment. To siiield 
yonr mother and her family’s proud nanie, I conveyed 
you secretly to James, my late husl)and, wlio was 
head gardener, and then m^suitor. lie sucaaaJed in 
placing you in safety witli a nurse, while I ret(,iained, for 
the few days life was granted, witli the poor 4\otlior. 1 
never left her or her remains till 1 saw them lai<i, in i 
unsuspected purity, in a lamented grave. The night of 
her death she gave me the watch you iiave, faintly 
whispering, “ Give it to my child, if she survives.” ’ 

‘ Oh! dear and precious legacy of lier wlio gave me 
being!’ wept the desolate orxihau, as if over a mother’s 
grave. 

'Hear me out, m3’ poor girl. After a sliort time I 
joined liim who then became 1113' liusband; and commu¬ 
nicating witli 3’our fatlier, wlio was abroad, was com¬ 
manded by liiiii to keeji tlie liirtli of his child secret I 
as the grave that had sheltered its mother, bestowing i 
on me a sum of 11101103’, vested in 1113' own n.ame ; but i 
(sueli was the confidence re})osed in me) trusting to I 
me to provide iiir tlie oflspring of error and sorrow. 
Not unworliiy was I of tlie trust thus confided in me,’ j 
proceeded slie proudly. ‘ You know, Susan, I liave | 
cared for you; I have educated and provided for y’ou ! 
far beyond our seeming station, it was m3’ pride and ! 
joy to surround you even witli elegancies. Notwitli- 
standing wliat I *»ld you, after the unfortunate dis¬ 
closure iny yband made to 3’ou, your fatlier 3'et 

lives; and ' Jl the books and articles you have were 
sent to nf .^y'Jiim for your use.’ 

‘Which—which are they?' again interruiited the 
anxious Susan. 

‘ You shall know that by and by,’ sootliingly ri plied 
the woman. • * 1 always intended you should have abun¬ 
dantly sufficient for your moderate and rea-sonalile 
wonts; but in such a form, and at such times, as I saw 
best. But the violence, pertinacit3’, and avarice of 3’our 
husband has provoked this disclosure, and to his own 
complete discomfiture; since 1 have at length convinced 
liim,’ she bftterly added, ‘ that neither tlie law he 
threatened me witli, nor any i>ower lie could appeal to, 
can procure him what he seeks. Tlie name of your 
father I am bound to conceal, ami neither coaxing nor 
violeoce shall force it from me. The only other being 
who knew it, sleeps now in the silenee of death. Even 
you, poor innocent sufferer for the finite of others, 
must not ask me this.’ But slie 8]ioke ttuiearly insen¬ 
sible ears. Susan’s brain had hardly nejiiprehendcd 
tlie latter part of her communications. ‘‘S^ing the 
condition of the unfortunate girl, she ininicdiatcly ac¬ 
companied her home. The wretched Macdonald, already 
half-repenting, yet writhing under resentment and dis¬ 
appointment, saw them pass his school window, but 
forbore to intrude ipon them. 

Hardly conscious as she was, when placed in her own 
bed, the heart-stricken mourner pointed to her drawer, 
and eagerly persisted that her now pitying and anxious 
attendant should bring her somewhat from thence. The 
jy^nawt length comprcliended her, and placed in the 
trembling hands of her protege the walch, the legacy 
of her dying motlier. Clasping and kissing it, sh» 
hung its chain around her neck, and hid the bauble 
in her bosoip^ • When Mrs Oliphixnt had done what 
she could for the comfort of the nearly unconscious in¬ 
valid, she left her to seek fnedica) aid, first calling 
Macdonald, who, oonseience-stricken at wliat had been 
liis cruel workr bung wtth tender grief anfi s'elf-re- 
proaeh over the uucomplakiuig sufferer. A dry and 


burning kiss, a few murmured words of fondness, were 
all her reply to his flood of tears and passionate in- 
treaties for forgiveness. The same night Susan’s senses 
wliolly forsook her; and, notwithstanding all that human 
skill could do, ere five days more her spirit had fled, the 
victim of parental error, and of the selfish passions of 
lier protectress and her husband. 

When the solemn scene was finally closed, what 
must have been the sensations of the survivors ? W”e 
would not seek to veil errors every one must con¬ 
demn—selfishness and avarice persisted in; and termi¬ 
nating in the untimely death of a youthful wife, the only 
being blameless in this domestic tragedy. Macdonald 
obtained employment in n distant town, and returned 
no more to the banks of the Clyde. 'We trust he 
has spent liis days in penitence and humble content¬ 
ment. Mrs Oliphant remained in her cottage, and 
hired a person to cultivate her garden. It must have 
.appe.ared, if we have faithfully sketched her character, 
that she was not a woman of much sentiment or sensi- 
bilit3’; yet she mourned for the being she had brought 
up as her own with a quiet, yet mare settled grief, tlian 
was to have been expected. Not many weeks after 
Susan’s death, a jdain travelling chariot stopped at the 
village inn, and a no’ole-lookiiig man, its oiil.y occu¬ 
pant, inquired for Mrs Olipliaiit. Alighting, lie was 
shown to her dwelling, and disini.sse(l liis little guide 
thither, w’ith a liberal rccoiniHinse. Great was the 
widow’s surprise’—much greater than usual the trial of 
her liabitual self-possession—when he .stood before her ; 
for, though eighteen 3 ears had passed over them, she at 
once recognised liini. After atcertiiniu!;^ that no one 
was within hearing, ‘ I come to see 3’OU, m>' good friend,’ 
the stranger said, ‘ to thank you for your care of my 
cliilil. I'our last letter told me of her comfortable mar¬ 
riage. I may not indulge all 1 feel; but I would fain for 
once see her—see the living resemblance, as you have 

often told me, of my i>oar unhappy-’ Agitation 

cliokcd Ms utterance; but Ms faithful servajit wept i>it- 
terl3’. ‘ Ah! wliat is this 1 see ?’ glancing at her 
weeds; ‘ 3’Ou are lately become a widow; I had not at 
first observed it. Well, but, Mrs Oliphant’--and iie 
was procct'ling w’ith some coniraonpl.'ice words of con¬ 
solation. ‘ ’Tis not 1113’ w'idow’hooil I mourn, ray lord, 
though that now seems more sorrowful than before. You 
have come to see your lovely child; and oh ! how would 
her poijr hiairt now have been satisfied! but she sleeps 
in tlie cold grav'c. Alas! do I live to tell it ?’—^wringing 
her hands in a paroxysm of distress. The sliuek was 
great; but the fatlier listened w'ith deep interest to 
the particulars Mrs Oliphant chose to give him of the 
last illness and death of his hajdess child, the cireum- 
shinces leading to which, it may be believ'cd, were 
smoothed over, perhaps in kindness. 'Ihe stranger 
looked around hiin—he saw the books ho had sent 
her—the flowers she had reared—her favourite canary, 
in its spacious cage, carolling the cheerful notes she 
load so often listened to. He asked to have something 
that had belonged to her, and the watch, which the 
widow had taken Irom the inanimate remains, together 
W’ith its history, was given to him: finally, lie shed 
tears in hitter anguish over the humble grave of the 
being who had been wronged so deeply. 

Such w'crc the emotions wrung by remorse from a 
heart not wholly lost to the better feelings of our nature. 

A humbled, chiMlcss, unhonoored man, he returned to 
those scenes oMigli life, where there are many bosoms 
besides his*co»ceaJing under a gay outside a sin and 
sorrow-stricken heart. Oh that the rich and great 
would reflect in time on the consequences that may flow 
from selfishness and error, not only to themselves, hut 
to others, and, aliove all, to the one- party who ever is 
the most innocent though the most Vronged. Here, 
indeed, we have seen that an effort was made to provide 
a moderate happiness 4’or the unfortunate victim; but, 
even if h«r married lot had been happier, was it alto¬ 
gether appropriate,? Alas! no. Inheriting by nature 
the high-toned mind and delicate tastes of her parents. 
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■he was cast in a field where these never could have 
received their proper gratifications, and where unha])- 
piiiesB consequently must have sooner or later hefiillen 
her; where, as it was, the shuck which they received 
from one set of adverse circumstances proved the cause of 
her lamentable fate—a broken heart and an early grave. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

B9IA1X COUNTRV PAI>£RS. 

About two years ago (No. 484, former scries), we 
directed attention to the establisliment of small niontldy 
sheets in provincial towns, wliero the po])ulation of the 
district was inadequate to tile support of an ordinary 
newspaper. At tliat time only four or five of these 
publications had come under our notice; now their 
number is trebled, and we believe with considerable 
advantage to their respective locnlitics. As media for 
advertisements, they arc employed by drapers, grocers, 
and others, to communicate with the working-ehis.ses, 
among whom their circulation chiefly lies ; and as po¬ 
pular intelligencers, they afford information on many 
subjects wllich would otherwise remain unknown to 
their humble renders. For example, in one now Ixifore 
U.S, consisting of eight quarto pages, we find nearly two 
pages of advertisements, a chapter on natural history, 
a biographic sketch, a tale, some fugitive poetry, and 
other inistrtdlaneous matter—all more or less iivstructive 
and entertaining. The stamp authorities having deter- ^ 
mined that sudi monthly sheets must not eontain news 
unless they he stamped, everything of this nature is of 
course omitted ; l)u* thi* forms no serious drawb.iek, as, 
under tlie management of an aeute editor, the sheets 
may always te rendered suffieiently attractive to com¬ 
mand a remunerative sale. 

M'e liave now to notice tlio commencement of another 
class of pTovincial puhlicaitions, exclusively devoted to 
agriculture and allied subjects of runil econoiny-. These 
are also issued monthly; but are of a sHi)erior character, 
extending from eight to si.xtccn quarto ])age6, and Of 
course selling at a higher price, though still considerably 
under that of a stamped newsj^per. There are now 
three of tiicsc in Scotland—the Dumfries (ileaner, the 
Ayrsliirc Agriculturist, the Berwick and Kelso Agri¬ 
culturist ; and we believe a fourth is about to be started 
in Fifesliire. We trust that other counties will speedily 
follow tlie example; and that in England, especially, 
such publications will be adopted as n means of disse- 
niiMating among tlie tenantry and rural population that 
information on agrichlturc and husbandry wliieli, ac¬ 
cording to all accounts, they so greatly stand in need 
of. Of those already commenced, we can speak in the 
highest terms of commendation. Tliey are not only 
creditably got up, as regards their exterior, but their 
matter—original and selected—is carefully prepared, en¬ 
tirely free from party bias; and wliat adds considerably 
to their influence is, that all their contributions are au¬ 
thenticated by the names of tlie authors. Besides tlieir 
more valuable information, they contain rural sketches, 
accounts of agricultural exhibitions, ploughing matches, 
and other local memoranda of a miscellaneous descrip¬ 
tion. A few years hence, and such publications will be 
productive of immense benefit, not only in disseminating 
sound practical views within their respective districts, 
but in ‘ drawing out ’ our farming population to detail 
the results of their own practice and experience. A thou¬ 
sand valuable facts are yearly lost to the country from 
the backwardness of farmers to put their ei^rience in 
print; and local sheets, of the kind we notice, if properly 
conducted, will collect such information, when the city 
newspaper could never have done so by any possibility. 
They will thus become vehicles of substantial infunua- 
tion, as well os ot amusement and iaterest, not only to 
the farmer, but to the labourer, who, hitherto heedless 
of every species of information, may be led to a better 
state, by having his attention first nwakenefi by the 
records and descriptions of scenes apd operations with 
which he is personaUy familiar. 


AHTIS.tN AlXOTMENTS. 

Wc learn from an article in the Penny Magazine, that 
a piece of ground which was formerly used by the Messrs 
Gott of Leeds as n tenter-field, has been converted lute 
a common garden for the workmen employed in their 
establislpnent.. This field, where the woollen at 
varknis stages of its nuunifiurture, was hung on rails to 
dry, has, by tlie improved nnsle. of drying in heated 
gaJlerie^ been rendered unneeessary for the purposes of 
the factory, and lias thus been set aside for the exem¬ 
plary object above-mentioned, 't'lie total extent is about 
eight acres, divided into 142 allotriients of nearly equal 
size. Such of the worknll;n as lake an interest in gar¬ 
dening arA allowed to cnltivato these little plots, paying 
a trifling *um in tlie form of rent, not as a source of 
profit to the proprietors, but to give the men an un- 
disi)uteij.i#iglit to tlie produce which they may Iiave 
reared. Ntoarly all tlie allotments are in a fionrisli- 
ing and Iiealthy condition, eacli denoting by its pro¬ 
duce tlic taste of its cultivator. Sonic contain flowers 
cliiefly; while others (and tlicse more general) con¬ 
tain such culinary vegetables a.s potatoes, cabbages, 
lettuces, onions, &c. The family of one of the ivork- 
nicn resides in a lodge near the entrance, and to this 
family the care of tile garden is intrusted. Opposite 
the lodge is a tool-lionse, wlicrc, on hooks and nails pro¬ 
perly numbered, liang all the gardening tools, such as 
spadc.s, lioes, rakes, and so forth, eaeli renter having his 
own tools. Ill this tool-lionsc is a board iiiscrilied with 
the ‘ rules and regulations’ which tiie projirietors have 
established for the gixid manageriient of the garden; 
such as the liours during whieli the workmen and tlicir 
families may have access to the garden, the .admission 
of the friends of the workmen, and otlier arrangements 
of a similar cliaracter. In a Imay town like Leeds, wliere 
lionses and factories are necessarily congregated very 
tliickly, till' e.xistencc of a plot of garden-ground is im¬ 
portant in respect to tlie health of those who live near, 
independent of the good etfocts likely to result from tlie 
maintenance of these kindly relations between m.osters 
and workmen. 

Sll.K. MANUFACTORY OF M. STOFEt,J,A. 

Tliis establishment—at Boveredo, tlie seat of the silk 
trade in Austrian Lombardy—ha.s gained a high reputa¬ 
tion, not only for the quality of the goods manufactured, 
but for the philantliropic system upon which it is con¬ 
ducted. We glean the following account of ite manage¬ 
ment from a sketch in the .lannary niimber of the 
Ijondon Polytechnic Magazine:—Four hundred females 
are constantl 3 ' employed, who are not only provided 
witli their living, but every care is taken of their edu¬ 
cation. A young girl from eleven to fourteen years 
of age, in poverty, wdio can produce a ccrtiflcate of 
good conduotJhiid health, is apprenticed from four 
years and a Jwf to six years and a half under an in¬ 
denture, stiwlating that she shall, during her appren¬ 
ticeship, beJprovidcd with board, lodging, clothing, and 
instruction in religion, as well as reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, needle-work, and all the branches of the manufac¬ 
ture of silk. After the first six months each apprentice 
receives an annual salary of l.'i florins (about iil, 11s.), 
which sum is placed in tlie saviiigs’»bnnk of lioveredo. 
Those parents who are in very needy cireumstnnees, 
are permitted, after their daughter has been two years 
apprenticed, to draw an annual allowance. The pro¬ 
prietor liimself deposits five hundred flewins in the bank 
every ye,ir, for the purpose of being distributed 
rent awards to llioso whose industry and skill arc found 
Jhe most deserving at a public examination. In ease of 
death, the parents have a right to elum whatever funds 
the child may have 4n the bank. Upon thatermination 
of the apprenticeship the girl is s^ liberty to return 
home, or stipulate for employment by the year (that 
being the^shortest period for whi«h any of them can be 
engaged),*and receives an increase of payment according 
to her abilities. Those who during their apprentice- 
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ship have behaved well, nnd distinguished themselves, 
ard provided at the end of their term with tools and 
furniture to commence business. Their occui)ation 
consists in the manufacture of iill sorts of silks, and 
every week twenty-five of the number are alternately 
instr^ted in domestic affairs. Ciertain leisure hours 
are aSOwed for meals, lessons, and recreation; tfnd wdien 
they walk out, some of the teachers arc appointed to 
accompany them. The whole establishment is con¬ 
ducted by Mr Stofclla, and consists of twenty cuperin- 
tendunts—namely, one director, one vice-director, six 
teachers, and twelve overseers. 
-- 

THE OJIBBEWAY IN D1 AIMS. 

Tub recent visit of nine Ojibbeway Indians m England 
has been generally felt as .'in intcrealing event, occurring 
as it does so soon after Mr Gatlin, by Ins book and lec¬ 
tures, has attracted so inucli attention to that remarkable 
race. 

The party consists o|’ two old chiefs, respectively of 
the ages (>f seventy-five and fifty-one ; four young war¬ 
riors (including a half cast, their interpreter), two 
women, and a girl of about ten years old. We do not 
pretend to give their unpronounceable seven-syllable 
names, translated into ‘the Moonlight Night, tlie 
Driving Cloud,’ Ike. Mr Gatlin, on introducing them 
at a public exlnbition in London, explained that they 
had been brought to England from the north-east shore 
of I.>ake Huron at their own desire, on business, we be¬ 
lieve, connecti'd witii territory, and not solely to be 
made a sliow of; and that tliey did not feel themselves 
hireling puppets was evident, through tlie natural and 
universal language of their gesticulation and expression. 
Tlieir manner was far more like tliat of row ii ing stran¬ 
gers, whom they endeavoure 1, witli much good nature, 
to amuse. In person they are tall and well made, the 
men, we believe, all exceeding six feet in height; straigiit 
and upright, though not especially muscular; and tiieir 
step is peculiarly firm and" innjestic. Most of their 
dances apiieared to us little else than a noisy and in¬ 
explicable shuffling, though an Irish lady at our 
elbow compaaed some of tlieir movements to an Irish 
jig. At :inotIier time they danced round one of the 
chiefs, much—it is the only .simile we c.in find—as the 
i^y-day sweeps diitice round .Jack in the Green ; .and 
r'eaily/jCho chief, iu his buffalo blanket, was .almost as 
bulkyf a personage as Jack iiniirisoned by the fresli 
boughs. Tlfiy keep time to tlie.'^e dances by a mono¬ 
tonous sort of chant, accotiipanied liy the shaking of 
little bells (looking, for all tlie world, like a collection 
of brass thimbles) fiistcned to a stick eight or ten inches 
long; their orchestra Ixdng completed h,>' a small one¬ 
sided drum, formed very evidently of a butter keg or 
flour tub—such as may he scim iu ti^iny a I.ondoii 
kitchen. Of course the chief or warrioWlio heats tlie 
drum remains seated on tlie platform; Yind he wlio 
shook the bells was the one round wliom %iey danced. 
But the note, if we may call it a note, of each instru¬ 
ment was unvaried; in phrenologii'.al language, they 
seemed to possess the organ of Time, hut not of Tune; 
for, monotone as it was, the intervals of time were ac¬ 
curately marked. JSo much for the peace dances, ijfter 
which the warriors retired to equip themselves for*'thc 
war dance; and on our last visit, a trifling incident oc 
curred, which gave rise to a more xncturesqne situation 
than can easily lie imagined. 

^Timing the interval of their absance, some of the 
visitors had taken tlie opiiortunity of prtsenting articles 
of different sorts, and of diflferent value, to the tw# 
squaws and the jjil'ltl. Among other things a toy was 
given to ,tha liffle girl—a bird we ,think it was, which, 
by a commfin movement of the stand (which forms a 
sort of rude bellows), produced the very unmelodious 
‘ sqn^kt squeak’ so fgralliar ^ many a denizen of the 
nur*^. i reader, imagine our wArriors re- 

tnridng nidL th^ flijn majestic tread, acixmtred for 
the iirtr itheip bodies glaring chiefly of a bright 


vermilion (we noticed, among less simple devices, a 
lingo red hand delineated upon the shoulder of one), 
the jingling of tlie little bells with which sonle of their 
garments seemed fringed, and, aliove all, the ponderous 
tomahawk in each right liand; imagine this band, 
limited ill mitnber, it is true, but siifHciently formidable 
to remind tiie stranger very forcibly of tlie ‘ howling, 
desolating band ’ of the poet of Wyoming, witliout wait¬ 
ing for the 

‘ Sounds that miiigUul laugh, and shout, and scream, 

Ti> fnvzo tl)(5 blood in one diwcordont jar, 

Ktitig to tho pwiing thunderbolts of war.* 

The child liolds up tlie toy—‘ squeak, squeak’ it goes— 
the warriors stop in their stately march ; tomahawks 
are slung at theiback of their girdles, and they eagerly 
gather round to examine the to.T. ‘ Squeak, squeak 
for an instant they look grave and earnest, and this was 
the moment they would have made a fine picture; the 
next, tlie toy was given hack to the child with contempt. 
Have tliosc wild Indians discovered the great truth, 
tliat only ‘the useful is the beautiful?’ a phrase, per- 
Iiaps, prosaic to some e.ars, yet to our mind enshrining 
the very essence of poetry. 

'I'lie war dance is accomiianied by, if jxissible, louder 
noises of each description; and us for ttic war whoop 
which they introduce so frequently, surely tlie simul¬ 
taneous yell of a tlious.and dogs would he the nearest 
reseiiibkinco. Tliere is this peculiarity, however, that, 
while periiirining it, tliey beat the band rapidly iij^n 
the oiK'Ti mouth, thus jirodiieing a sort of shake. With 
tliesc hints, it is just po.ssihlo that accomplished imita¬ 
tors of sawing, and grinding, aifd otirt r unmusical 
sounds, might acliii ve sonictliiiig like the Indian war 
whoop. The war dance is performed by them in their 
natural state, for the purjioso of exciting tlieir feeling.s \ 
to the necessary pitch preceding action; and even exe- ! 
eiitcd here, as a seeiic acted, it is easy to perceive how j 
ciiergotii! they hecoine: indeed to a degree that makes 
tile looker-on almost tremhle, and doubt if it be only 
. the similitude of passion. Tliere is a kind of rude grace 
! in many of their movements, especially when holding 
I the pipe i f peace, ornamented with feathers, in the left 
liand, ami the tomahawk in tlic right; the warriors raise 
ami present them alternately, thus oflering peace or war. 
The flag of peace, which they also sometimes brandish, 
i,s a lung strip of red cloth fastened leiigthw.ay.s on a 
stick, idiout a man’s height, tlie cloth being stuck all j 
over witii whiU- feathers. This, we are told, is held as i 
sacred as is the flag of friice by uivilised nations ; and | 
if presented in the warmest of the fight, will insui'C : 
safety and iirotcction. 

Although, in tlie excitement of the war dance espc- i 
clall.y, tliey are fieree-looking creatures, there is notliing | 
malignant iu the expression of their eountenanees -, on i 
the contrary, in ttic faces of the women more particu¬ 
larly, one leads a character of placidity, almost of bene¬ 
volence; aciiaracter perfectly agreeing with Mr Gatlin’s 
account of liis long residence among them, during which 
time he declares lie never had occasion to raise his hand 
in self-defence; never to ids knowledge was robbed of 
one farthing’s value; and never even had occasion to 
suspect he was wronged. It is mucli to be lamented that 
this interesting race of men, through the efl'eet of con¬ 
stant intestine warfare, and vices and diseases introduced 
by the whites, should be daily diminishing in numbers. 
One entire trilie, that of the Mandans, which, within 
tiie.so eight years, consisted of two thousand, has been 
already destroyed by small-pox, save a reitinant of some 
thirty or forty souls, who, iu their misery and helpless¬ 
ness, fell victims to their enemies. 

Daily, in fiict, are tlieir ranks thinning; and, in Oieif 
sad future, it may be that many a ‘ Logan’ of the wil¬ 
derness shall deeply feel his desolation, even if he do 
not exclaim, in the same pathetic words, ‘ There runs 
not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living crea¬ 
ture!’ This truth it is which makes tlie visit—the 
bodily presence of these Ojibbeways—so peculiarly in¬ 
teresting ; for qven if they do not die away—as if they 
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had only lived to enrich with their bodies the soil for the 
conquerors—finite as fast as Mr Gatlin prediets, the 
advance of civilisation must rob the Indians of many of 
their natural eharaeteristies. To return, however, to 
the party who, at the moment of our writiiiR, are still 
to bo seen at the Egyptian Hall in London : tlie squaws, 
like the men, have swarthy complexions, black eyes, 
rather small and sunken, and fine jet hlaek hair, which 
they cultivate with the greatest care, anointing it, as we 
hear, with the pure fat of the bear, and never allowing 
it to be cut. The hair, which streamed f)ver their slionl- 
dors, seemed tine and glossy, though, we should say, not 
comparable in point of quantity to the iivcrago length 
ami thickness of an Englishwoman’s. Tet this must 
not h<? held altogether as an argument iy favour of the 
frequent use of the shears, since wo know that the 
Spanish ladies, so famcxl for the beauty of their hair, 
have an equal prejudice against the practice of clipping ; 
and we ourselves have recently met a fair young iSpa- 
niard, wliose luxuriant and mueli admired tresses had 
never been xwofaned by the toucli of the scissors. 

The manner inwhieli the squaws carry their children 
is curious and ingenious. Alas! in all rnde conditions 
of humanity, the harder share of labour falls on the poor 
women ; for warriors and hunters arf; too proud to work. 
Tims, prejiaring tiie skins for their garnients, co<d;ing, 
water carrying, fdl sorts of drudgery fall upon the squaw, 
who eontrives to carry her infant aliout with Jier, tlioti'di 
her litinds and tirms .‘m; otherwise oct npied. Eor tlji.s 
purpose a sort of (tradle is eonstnndeil of l)ear’s skin, 
1 in which the child is swathed, the mother snspendiiig 
I it at Jier Intel* by a Stroil?; b.and wliich crosses tier liac- 
; head. The child, of course, is bolt upright, its lit do 
j shoulders vesting against those of the w Oman ; lait partly, 

! wo should Knppo.se. to defend it fiaau .i,cident, and partly, 

■ i)erhaj)S, for the .'.onveuicnce of suspending .some jingling 
j toys, there Is a sliglit frannowork, ornana tiled witii 
! ]>oreuirine's quills, eonstriieted before the np'pcr part of 
its Itody. Thus Inirdeiu.'d —for the eraillc itself is a 
iioavy eiimbrou.s machine — the linlian wife toils on; 
the movement and hihorions action of her own hotly 
rocking ttnd lulling, as she believes, the infant to rest. 

To Jta "ticuhiri.se their gtunes (in that of hall they 
especialiy excel) might be tedious ; ainl the manner in 
whicli, tii'tcr the war dance, they sat, Tui'kisli fashion, to 
smo.ke the etdumet, or piiie of peace, may be easily ima¬ 
gined. In conclusion, we must eongratnlati Mr Gatlin on 
the ()p])(>rttniit,y of {tresenting so interesting an illm.triv- 
tioi; of his valuable museum ; ti collection gathered at the 
price of an amount of iihysieal einluranee, intd isiental 
energy, seldom, if ever before, voluntarily eneonnlereil. 
Wo tsdieve, too, that he is sparing neitlier ex))<!nse nor 
trouble in sliowing and ixphtiniiig to the Ojiltbeway 
Indians the celebnitcd buildings and itoteble curiosities 
of the metr(q)olis; and, darkened- tvs tbeir mini's nm.st 
be, let us hope they will carry back to the Ear West dif¬ 
ferent notions of the white man from those tlie savage 
must perforce receive, if the first sjvec'jiiiens of civili.sa- 
tion presented to his view be tlie vile outcasts of society 
to whom W'e have before tilluded. 


STNDE AND ITS AMEEJi,S. 

The gradual absorption of Hindustan into the British 
empire, is one of the most remarkable facts connected 
with the history of our country. Tlie Latest acquisition 
—in this, as in other cases, by military coimuest, and 
not without the jdausible idea of necessity—has Ixien 
Sinde, a considerable tract of wuntry on the banks of 
the Indus. This river, in its way from its sources among 
the Himalaya mountains, runs for a long distance west¬ 
ward, and takes aoudden bend to the south, to be after¬ 
wards swelled by the ‘ five rivers,’ which give a name to 
tlie Tunjab country, and to ins^e its way into the 
Arabian sea by several mouths. Eor the last two hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles of its course, it flows through Wude, 
which it makes the key of the great water-transit to 
and from the British possessions of Mid-.^sia. 


Sinde is a narrow district, situated between Beloo- 
ehistim on the w'est, and Hindustan on the east, and i 
only averaging eighty miles in breadth. Except a range 
of hills which divides it from Beloocbistan, the conn- , 
try consists of a plain, so flat, as to present from the 
soil !i similar appc-iirance to that of many parts of the 
coast ot -ilIrillaTid -. the wavvis on which the spectator 
ridesf seem to be so much higher than the land, as to 
cause apprehension that the whole district will be over¬ 
whelmed. by tlie ocean. On entering and ascending the 
Indus, the country is seen to be interlaced with water¬ 
courses, consisting either of the minor channels by 
winch the groat river findj its way to the sea, or, liigher 
up, of tributaries and canals. During the summer 
months, tl'jat portion of lower Sinde which is occupied 
by the Delta of the Indus, is laid -imdcr water by inun¬ 
dations Ciiyised by the melted snow-s of the distant | 
Ilitnala}^. Tlie miglity stream then rushes furiously 
through its channels, breaking down hanks, ingulfing 
cattle, men, and tlieir habitations; and, before it joins the ’ 
sea, uniting in one vast lake its various beds ami tribu¬ 
taries. The turbid waters, on Vdeeding, leave liehind 
an alluvimn so rieli, that it requires no cultivation to 
produi;e to tlie liusbandman a succession of heavy crops; 
exactly as it liappens with the Delta of the Nile. The 
upper iiortion of tsinde, which is ehielly out of the 
reach of the inundiitions, is divcrsifieil by rocky cini- 
iienees of slight elevation, and sandy stcrih? tracts, show¬ 
ing tlie original eliaraetc-r of the lower country before it 
was fi-rtilised by sueees.sive deposits. In these districts 
■ arlifk-ial irrigation is resorted to, as in Upper Egypt, by 
means of sluices and eatial.s. These eliaraeteristics of the 
scenery are of course nioditied by the natural produe- 
ticins of Sinde. The dalc-palni is found nearly all over 
t!-.e country, Imt ivs fruit sehlom eouics to perfection. 
Toward-, Uii- sea, salt marshes :it)ound, separated by i 
j jungle, stinted or luxuriant, according to the accidents 
of the soil, wliic-ii heri-, e.xeept during the inundations, 
presents great diversities. In many jilaecs the eye 
waiuier.s over large somlirrt tracts covered thickly by 
the eatnel-thom and other shrubs; the most peculiar 
of w hich is the eupliorhia, tliat drops, after a season, 
uiion the so ."face of the ground, w here it yes decaying, 
.‘uid having .all the appearance of bundles ot dry sticks 
eollei-ted by invisible liands. Tlie fertility of the alluvial 
dejio.sits rendering the labours of iigrie.ultnrc light, every 
deserijition of grain is grown with little more trouble 
than sowing and reaping. Tlie general climate is said 
to be as hot as tliat of .any part of India. • 

The tow ns of Sinde have a uniform aspect, which is 
thus desei-Lbed by a recent traveller:—‘ Nearly all ai'e 
surrounded witli walls, w-liieli are intended to lie forti¬ 
fications, but are of a very rude kind, and in com¬ 
plete disrepair, being built of mud, .'ibout twenty feet 
liii'li, and piereivl for matebloeks; in tlie centre of the 
pliu-e is a lias*n or citadel overlooking the surround¬ 
ing country. j#Tlic Jats .and pastoral ela.sses fold their 
flocks or ln£s under the walls, agaiiust which they 
build their feed huts. Every place in Sinde swarm# 
with vilhige curs, the Pariahs of India; and these, in 
the afisenee of any police, are valuable, as keeping a 
eiinslant and indepeiulcnt wateli. The wands, or mov¬ 
able village.s of the pastor:d population, are generally 
conftiosed of reed mats thatched aeries rough boughs of 
the tamarisk. Such are also the materials generally 
employed by the fishermen and others living on the 
hanks of the river: the houses are generally of ohe 
storey, and flat-nipfed; in the cities, the dwellings have 
uiqier-rounis, Inw tlie apartments are small and ill'-veii- 
tUated. It is impossible to conceive anything SO filthy as 
the interior of a Sindian town. Every inhabitant makes a 
common sewer of the front of his dwelling j the narrow 
passage, scarcely admitting a laden cameX is nearly 
blocked up with dung-hea{)s, in which recline, in lazy 
ease, packs of fat Pariah dogs, firom whom the stronger, 
partienlarliy a Christian (they, are true ^Moslems these 
dogs), need expect little mefcy. Flies are so plentiftil, 
that the childreu’s faces are nedrly. hidden, by them, 
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and it is utterly implacticable in a butcher’s or grocer’s 
shop to discern a particle of what is exposed for sale. 


speak of the Ameers of Sinde. They were originally 
three in number; for, after a long era of civil commotion, 


to these mere outlines, crowded streets of filthy Futteh Ali was called to exercise the supreme power, 


people, an intolerable stench, and a sun which would 
roast an egg, some fiiint idea may be formed of a Sin¬ 
dian town or city. The inhabitants generally sleep on 
the »«ofs of their houses for coolness. 


but generously divided it with three of his brothers, lie 
died in 1801, and one of his coadjutors in 1811; con¬ 
sequently tile sujjrcme power wsis vested in the two 
younger brothers, by name Mcers Kurm, andMourad 


One main street, constituting the bazaar, is*alw»ys a Ali. The two deceased brothers left two sons, to whom 
principal feature in a place of any size. Tlmse bazaars they bequeathed their shares of the administration, 
have mats, and other coverings, stretching from house but which w'as denied them by the uncles; hence the 
to house, as a protection against the fierce rafs of the country has been harassed of late by a constant suc- 
Bun. Except the bazaar of Grand Cairo, fe»-'placcs of cession of civil commotions, till at length the two young 

..fvciiirro nii.l I’^f. in. nhfAinnfl <if rf»RTiPf't:ivf» nort.inns nf tVir* 


a Bimilar kind present such vivid, stran^fe, and yet in- chiefs obtained possession of respective portions of the 
teresting groups, as the great? street »f Shikarpur, fre- revenues of 8indc, with but a subordinate share of the 
quented as it is by tlie merchants of both Csntral Asia government. Such was the state of things up to the 
and those of Eastern and Western Indixl The full British conqnest last year. 


pressure of business generally takc.s place .about four 
o’clock; and then, aifiidst cloud.s of dust, in an atmo¬ 


sphere of tlie most stifling eJoseness, and amid the of its native princes. The people of Sinde were the 
loud din of perfect ehapmanship, may he seen some victims of a whoIc.sale game law, which had the effect 
of the most characteristic features of tlie society of the of rendering the finest parts of the country a vast arena 


The haughty Itroslem, mounted on his fine Khoras- 
sani steed, decorated with'rich trappings, himself wear¬ 


ing the tall Sindian cap of rich brocade, and a scarf of ate fondne.ss for luinting at every possible e.xpcnse of 

V- . .1 .1 1.1 11 .. _ _i. ... —t____ 


gold and silk, jostles through the crowil, l)e tween whom 
a way is opened by the Sindian soldiers, wlio precaxle 
and follow him; then follows the Aflghan. witli a dark 


blue scarf csist over iris breast, liis long lilack iiair fall- that it yielded two or three lacs of rupees annually—be¬ 


ing in masses on his shoulders, his oli ee cheek painted 
by the mountain breeze, and his eye? full of lire and 


capital, Hyderabad, situated on a high and rocky island. In these hunting excursions the Belooehes rcsid«)t in 
formed by the Indus and thcFullalee, is not the largest, Sinde are chiefly employed, for they are nearly all 
but tl>e best fortified place in Sinde. In j)oint of size the retainers of the Ameers. A few are scattered in 
it yields to Shikarpur, wliich ^andd on an elbow of the tandus or fortified villages, quite apart from the rest of 
Indu8,on the e.vtrenic limits of Sjnde, towards the north- the population. The second class, or iDmioos, on the 
trest. • Thiif^ity is three miles in clrcuniferenee, and its contrary, follow more useful occupations. FrfflJl tlie rich 
bazaar, which contains 884 shops, is half a mile in hankers of Shikarpur, and the influential merchants 
leogdi. Except Tattah (how called Victoria), tiio of Karaclii, down to the iiumblest keeper of a tohaceo- 
southernmost city of aiiy size, and Oniarkote, on the shop, they monopolise every species of trade. I’erso- 
sotttli-eastern frontier, (furadus as the hirtliplace of cuted and plundered, despised, and treated most con- 
Al^ar Khan, our destructive enemy of Cabul), there is temptuously, they, like the Jews in 'Europe, find a re- 
noi another town in Sinde which need I* enumerated.— eompense for all thefr sufferings in the money which 
Such are the most, marked ^chMacterist^, natural and they contrive to amass. Not that under the govem- 
artific^, of the 100,000 square miles iA«cw territory ment of the Ameers they would put forth tlie ex- 
recenSy added to our gigif&tic-tmpifc in tl^: East. IVe ternal tokens of wealth, and enjoy the respect usually 
now turn to the people. , paid to these insignia; on the contrary, they were 

Sinde is but thinly populated; a fact easily accounted enmpellcd, for many i-casons, to affect a degree of hu- 
for, from the'&pre8sinfe system (if despotism towhicliit mility, which, had it been voluntary, might have en- 


has been hitherto ' Qtrer this country, U.iO titled them to some praise. Their dress was mean, 

miles long and 80 piUeS bro;^ aire ^read no more than their habits were dirty, and they in most instances 
one million of inhabitants ; ittst hfdf the number of the found it necessary to lay aside the prejudices of caste. 


now turn to the people. 

dS^yly, Cm iblBavtlw asAv 


Ofrer this country, U.iO 


one million of inhabitants; mst tuut tne number ot the louna it necessary to lay asme the pnquaiceg ot caste, 
population of the city of Lqq<?bu* They comprise three and to neglect the external observances of their religion.’* 
distinct classes; eoDsistijhg of,'^ from the llie Hindoos are looked upon and despised by the Sin- 

neighbouring territory of-^{ipdlhhitan, who form the dians exantly as Jews are among other Eastern nations, 
military and governing part papulation ; second. The Jats, or cultivators of the soil, like their rulers, are 

^indoos, dwdliflg chiefly inHswiis, ahd are tlie sole Mohammedans; hence their enmity to the Hindoos may 
managers of tlie trade afldTidfefiiorce of Sinde; third, be traced to the peculiar religious tenets of the latter 
.the natives nod cedtivators of tlie soil, or JAts. To the Jieople. They are generally admitted to be a peaceable, 
first Hass bolon^d the Ameers; biyrulers of Sinde, who, harmless, and industrious ^ople, devoted almost exolu- 
itlmngh nominnlly under the auftiority of Cabul kings, sively to agriculture and the breeding of cattle. Those rc- 


■Oier^Md » perfectly^ despotic sway over the Sindians. -;-■_ • 

> Bee a*compreh»ndve and weU written article in tl» FortKm 
nOTseiy. recording to M. Reinaud the eminent etymolo- Quarterly Itevlew lof January, entitled, Bindc, its Ameers and 
tarmng the plural; Jhough we plnralise it again, and its People. 
the'irtir:|^-- > ■ . 


The oppressive rule of the Ameers was scariiely 
equ.allcd in India—generally famous for the despotism 


for the sports of tlic Ameers. They have converted the 
most fruitful distrii'.ts into gloomy and impervious forests 
for the preservation of game; gratifying their jiassion- 


misery to their subjects, tio blind were they in indulg¬ 
ing their favourite pastime, tliat Meer Futteh depopu¬ 
lated. it is s.aid, a district near Hydcrahiid—so fertile. 


cause it was frequented by apeenliar siieeies of antcloiie, 
which he found great pleasure in limiting^. It is also 


resolve. 'We have also tlie Seyuiid of J’ishin, in liis recorded of itiourad, that ho b^nishfil the inh.abitatits of 
goat’s-hair cloak; the lair Herati, the merchant of Can- an ancient village, and razed it to the grfnind, beeanse 
daliar, with flowing garments and many-coloured tur- the crowing of cocks and the grazing of cattle disturtied 
ban; the tali Patau, with heavy sword, and mien ealeu- the game in the neighbouring lauds. Tlieir bunting 
Isted to court offence; while among the rest is the filthy excursions are conducted with true Eastern magni- 
Siodian, and a small ruiserahle-looking, cringing Hindoo, fieenee: on setting out, tliey embark, ivith their re- 
bwning perhaps lacs in the neighbouring street, but tuiners, in state pleasure-barges, called jumpties, and 
fearing the exactions of the Ameers. These present a every luxury tliat an Eastern imagination can supply, 
fair sample of the groups who crowd the principal street In the haple.ss village nearest to the scene of their pas- 
,of Shikarpur; but we miss the wild Bclooch, with his time, are quartered some five or six liundrcd followers, 
I^ited hair and ponderous turban, his sword, nniteh- who. receiving merely nominal wages, are billeted; and, 
hxik, and liigh-hred marc; hut the freebooter of the vith tlieir horses, devour the goats, fowls, and cor.l of 
desert love»fcot cities, and is rarely^scen in them.’ Tlie the inhabitants without mercy. 

capital, Hyderabad, situated on a high and rocky island. In these hunting excursions the Belooehes r(^id«)t in 
formed by the Indus and theFullalee, is not the largest, Sinde are chiefly employed, for they are nearly all 
but tlie best fortified place in Sinde. In jioint of size the retainers of the Ameers. A few are scattered in 
it yields to Shikarpur, wliich ^and^ on an elbow' of the tandus or fortified villages, quite apart from the rest of 
InduSjOn the e.xtremc limits of Sjnile, tovi'.ards the north- the population. 'The second class, or iDmioos, on the 
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; sident in the tract lying between the southern extremity 
of Sinde and westward to Hyderabad, rear great nuinbera 
of camels, which useful beasts of burden are distributed 
over the whole country. Indeed the Jilt is as insepar¬ 
able from his camel as the Arab from his steed. Both 
the traders and agriculturists of Sinde were ground 
down by a system of taxation, which has always Iwcn 
found to be the most effectively depressing and despotic 
i it is possible to invent; namely, being jdaced at the 
i mercy of revenue farmers, who were perfectly irre- 
Bp<insible in everything except providing punctual pay¬ 
ment of the sums they contracted to supply to tlie 
Ameers periodically. To scrape those together, every 
species of extortion and violation of the rights of pro¬ 
perty was practised on the devoted peonlo, who, hut for 
tile extreme fertility of the soil, would long ago have 
been extermin.ited. 

Whatever may he said of tlie military and diplomatic 
principles on wliich Sinde has come under tlie dominion 
of Great Britain, wc believe it to be generally allov/ed, 
that, as far as the people arc concerned, they will be 
greatly benefited by the change. 


I CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

1 Thk French Revolution presents an almost endless 
gallery of scenes calculated to move the heart to pity 
and wonder; but it scarcely affords one more affecting 
than tlie Belf-sacriflce of Charlotte Corday. Tlie act of i 
this young woman was, indeed, of a kind which ought 
never to be r.Bganled in "ilny other light tlian as a great 
crime; yet the generous part of miuikind seem to have 
. agreed that, all the eireum-stances being considered, 

; some allowance may be made in lier ease, witliout 
i danger to the intere.sts of society, 
i It was tlie sniiimcr of ITtld. The king b.ad been six 
j: months dead; Kraiice liad lialf Europe hanging on its 
:! frontiers, and several reliellious provinces within itself, 
i I Tlie extreme danger in which the new repiililie stood 
I had caused power to pass entirely into tlie hands of 
i the meanest and most frantic party, led hy Marat and 
i Robespierre, while the beads of a more moderate party 
j (Girondins; rvere not only dispossessed of infiuence, but 
banished to the provinces, where they were wandering 
in danger of their lives. Tlie government represented 
only the lowest populace of Faris; but it alone possessed 
i the energy capable of carrying the reimblie through 
such a crisis, audits suiiremaey was of a species of facts 
which, deplore them as we will, occur us resistlessly a.s 
till' laws of nature. 

At this time there lived at Caen, in Normandy, a 
i young woman who, like many otliers of her sex, had 
taken a deep interest in the Itevolution from its com¬ 
mencement. Descended from I’etor Corneille, the poet, 
Cliarlotte Corday had much of the ]>ootieal tempera¬ 
ment. She had been educated in a convent, and had 
constanUy laboured to improve the powers of her mind. 
Restless under the restraints of her father’s house at 
Armans, she had gone, for the sake of freedom, to live 
with a female friend at Caen, 'i'here slio had formed 
an attachment to a young oflScer named Belzunee, and 
what first gave her an antipathy to Marat, was his de¬ 
nouncing her lover as a counter-revolutionist. She 
continued to watch the progress of events with the 
greatest zeal till the expulsion of her favourite poli¬ 
ticians, the Girondins, from the national convention 
(June 2, 1793); when she became dreadfully incensed 
at the party which remained in power, and particularly 
at the former enemy of her lover. Her feelings were 
still mure highly wrought when some of the proscribed 
Girondins, Barbanuux, Petion, and others, came to Coen, 
and discoursed of their wrongs in circles to which she 
was admitted. Immediately therpafter an insurrection 
of her party took place in the district of the Calvados, 
and the idea occurred to her, that nothing could be 
wanting to its success if the chief of’the anarchists in 
Paris were put to death. Strained up tp tlie height of 


political fanaticism, slie formed thb resolution to go to 
l’.aris and destroy Marat, awmre that her own life must 
fall as a matter of course, but believing it to be a small 
price to pay for tlie salvation of licr country.^ 

Bcluild. tlicii, this woman, young, lovely, intelligent, 
pure in ebaraetev, on her way to Paris, bent on a deed 
from wliieti it is tlie nature of her sex, age, and educa¬ 
tion,‘to shrink witlv liorror. To Barbaroux she repre¬ 
sented herself as anxious to obtain tlic restoration of 
some paiiers belonging to a friend of licrs, from the 
minister of the interior, and he tlicrcforc gave her a 
letter of introduction to M. Duperret, a member of his 
party still left in the convention, lie and his com¬ 
panions had been struck by lier interesting appearance, 
and the fe'K''our with which she deelaimcd in favour of 
the free aira enlightened repuhlle which they luid endea¬ 
voured to seoure ; but they had not the fainte.st notion 
of the real’Phrpose of her journey. To deceive tier own 
friends, she seitt lier father a letter announcing tliat the 
increasing troubles of Fr.nnce had indnred her to seek, 
refuge and guiet in England. At noon on the third 
day she .arrived in Paris, wlieri lier first step was to 
fco Duperret, and desp.ateh the business she had with 
the minister of the interior. Then, eager to lose no 
time, she drove in a hackney coach to the house of 
Marat. 

This celelira ted man w.as of mean origin, and latterly 
had supported himself by conducting a paper full of in- 
tlanmiatory apiieals to tlie I‘aris mob, while he also 
.ictcd as a deputy, or representative of the nation, in tlie 
( invention. Of scarecrow figure, and maniacal expres¬ 
sion of countenance, lie seemed fitted by nature to 
appear as a supreme demon of discord amidst the 
storiii.s of sueli a revolution. The exigencies of the 
crisis had raised him to vast infiuenee in tlie con¬ 
vention, 1 ,'herc it was not his own voice which spoke, 
but that of the whole mass of the canaille of Paris, 
ready at any time to rush into tVic assembly, and 
compel a resolution accordant with their own. Marat 
liad, liowcvcr, Ixicn for a short time confined at home 
with illness, though lie wres not so ill as to be prevented 
from writing liis paper, and assailing the convention with 
incessant advices, orders, and remonstrances, all tending 
to the slaughter of persons whom he siisiiec’ted of aluke- 
w.arninoss to tlie great cause. Charlotte, at her first 
vi.sit, liad been refused admittance; but she immediately 
returned to lier lodgiug,..aBd wrote the following letter 
to Marat: ‘Citizen, I have just arrived from Caen; 
your love for your eowirtry inclines me to |uppo8c you 
will listen u ith pleasure to the secret events of that part 
of tlie republic. I will present myself at your house; 
have the goodness to give orders &r my admission, and 
grant me a moment’s privufeconversation. I can point 
out the means by wliicli you may render an important 
servi 3 to France.’ In the fear that this letter might 
not produce t]# effect she desired, she wrote another, 
still more pgpsing, which she took herself at eight in 
the evening, jpiarat’s housekeeper, a young woman who 
lived with linn as liis wife, 'detnnrred to adniit her; but 
Marat, liaving meanwhile read the letter wliieh she had 
sent, and hearing her name pronounced, gave orders for 
her being instantly bifiught into his room, although he 
was sitting at the moment in his hatli. Being left alote 
wits him, she related wl»t she had Wn lit Caen; 
paused, looking uarnestly at Ititn. He eagerly demandefl 
the names of the deputies-wbom she had coitvbnied. wlih« 
and, finnteliing up a pencil, began to write them- 
adding, ‘ Very well, they sliall all go to the guillotiBe.’ 
‘To the guillotine!’ she exahomed; at the same• time 
(Hawing a knife from her ^owni, rilefdungefi it into hit 
heart. Tlie wretched man cohld^ntfy Utter one cry to 
his housekeeper, ‘ Help, my deat PiCJl moi, mo cAere/) 
when he fell lifeless. ’ The:hoU8riEeeper, arid a messenger 
who was folding newspapers in an aijjoining room, 
ruslicd in, and found him covered with Wood, while 
Chariotte .Corday stood* serene and motionless by ^ 
aide. The messenger knocked her dovrii with achaii', 
and the housekeeper spurn^ her with her feet The 
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attracted tlio rieie'Jibours, and tJio whole quarter or malignant, falselv asserted to have seen in the gal- / 
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was speedily in eommotion. Charlotte arose from the 
floor, and encountered with placidity the threats and 
abuse of those who surrounded her. Certain members 
of the section, drawn to the scene by the spreading 
tumult, struck by her beatvty, her courage, and the 
ciilniuess with which she avowed lier action, interfered 
to save her from brutal immolation, and condticted licr 
to prison, where she continued to confess all wdlh the 
same tranquil assurance. 

The news of the assassination of Marat sprcitd rapidly 
through Paris, and excited tiniversal coiiateriiation, as 
well as grief and rage, so great was the importance at 
this time attached to his pnfclic services. Tlic act was 
instantly attributed by the popular voice to the pro¬ 
scribed party of the Gironde, and niade thelprcioxt for 
excessive severity against .sucli raeni1)ers of tliat ]):irly 
as were in prison, so tiiat wliat Ciiaiiottc' designed for a 
blow at the anarcliists. only did liann to her own friends. 
‘ Such,’ says M. Tiiiers, ‘ will ever he the case in simi¬ 
lar circumstances: a jiarty is proscribed—all arc indig¬ 
nant; one, of particular ardour of nature, bursts out 
with a signal act of rto'cngc, w liieb is laid to tlio account 
of the whole, though nothing could obviously be less for 
their interest, as it invariably is employed to justify 
further .severities.’ Tlu; utmost honour was paid to tiie 
remains of the so-called martyr. Tlie Jacobin club was 
inclined to demand for him a situation in tlu; J’antheoii, 
notwithstanding a law w'hich decreed tliat great men 


to commit this 
“ His crimes.” 
“ The calamities 
“ Who are they 


leries of the convention with the prisoner. 

Cliarlottc Corday, when conducted before the tri¬ 
bunal, preserved her wonted calmness. The indictment 
was read over to her, after which the court proceeded 
to call tlie w'itnesscs. Tlie first who appeared was 
stopi)e(l by the prisoner, without idlowing him time to 
commence his deposition. “ It was I,” she said, “ who 
killed Marat.” “ Who incited you 
n)nrder?” demanded the president 
“ Wliat do yon mean liy his crimes ?” 
lie has (.'aused .sin(^e the Revolution.” 
who liave instigated you to this action?” “Myself 
.alone,” she proudly answered ; “ I had long revolved it 
in my mind; nor would 1 ever have taken counsel of 
otliers for .siudfa deed. I wished to restore peace to my 
eonntry.” “ Hut do you imagine you have saerifleed 
all the Marats?” “Jio,” re.sponded the prisoner, with 
a sigli; “ alas! no.” 

!s1k! then permitted the witnesses conclude, and 
after eacli testimony, repeated, “ Tliat is true; the de¬ 
ponent is rigtit.” i^lic defended herself from one charge 
almic. iiamilv, lier pretended concert with the Oiron- 
di.sts ; and she confronted only one witness, the woman 
wild imiilieatcd Dnperret and Faucliet in the case; after 
which stie .seated hcr.sclf, and listened to the remainder 
of tlie process with perfect serenity. “ You perceive,’' 
said tier advocate. Cliavcau-I.agardc, liricily compressing 
her defence, “ that the .accused confesses all with im¬ 


should liave stood tlie test of twenty years before ob¬ 
taining such a distinction. They joined to buy np the 
presses with whieit he had jiriuted Ids pa])er, t/ic Ft it ml 
of the People, that they might never fall into less 
worthy hands, but be employed, if possible, by some ; 
one who should write as /calously and as ably for the 
popular cause. Ilis body lay ir; statu for several 
days; it was uncovered to sliow Ids wound ; at. tlie 
same time, from a motive l.uly French, hi.s visage was 
white-washed, in order to conceal the darkness jiro- 
dueed by a rapid corruption. To pursue tbe aciMumt 
given by M. 'I’liiers in Ids History of tlie Revolution— 

‘ The popular societies and the Bectioii.s defiled in jiro- 
oession past his bier, streoving it witli fl w-ers. Kaeli 
president jjilinoiiuted an oration. The section of La. 
Republique was the first to approach. “ Tie is dead I” 
exclaimed its president lugubriously—“ the friend of the j 
people is dead, and by n.ssussination! T.et vs waive all 
eulogy over Ids inanimate remains. His euloginm is in 
Ids career, Jds writings, ids gory wound, his death! 
Scatter flowers over the pallid corpse of Maraf, my 
countrywomen ! Marat was our friend ; lie was the 
friend of the people ; it was for the people he lived, it 
is for the people he died.” At these words, young 
maidens made the circuit of the hier, and threw fra¬ 
grant flowia-s on the body of Marat. The orator re¬ 
sumed; "But suflScieiit are the laniunt^ons ; hoar the 
migiity soul of Marat, shaking off its Iliads, and say¬ 
ing, Eepublicans, abstain from furtlier Vjieping. 'I'o 
republicans is permitted but one tear, afttTWldeh tludr 
country claims alj their sympathies. It was not I who 
was marked for assassination, but the republic ; it is not 
I who tatll for vengeance, but tllb republic, the iwopie, 
yourselves!” 

All the soeicties^and all the sections came one Kftcr 
the other around the cof&n in which the body of Marat 
lay extended; and if history record such scenes with 
some minuteness, it may teach men to reflect on the 
influence of prepossessions, and lead them to ponder 
•erioQsly when they mourn the mighty«of this earth, or 
revile the unfortunate of their era. ^ 

Meanwhile, the trial of the young murderess was ex¬ 
pedited with that rapidity for which republican fbrrns 
of process were remarkable. Two'deputies were impli- 
ca^ in the arraignment; the one, Huperret, with whom 
she had had intercourse,• and who had accompanied her 
to the ministcr^of the interior ; the other Fusichet, lute 
a bishop, previously snspqpted on account of his con- 
sditon with thf right! side, and whom a woman, insane 


perturbable firmnesa. Such composure and self-oblivion, 
Piihliine in one respoef, can oiil^' be e.vplained by tlie 
mo.st exaltial political fa!i.atii-i*!i. is fgj- you to judge 
w hat weight is due to tlvis moral consideration in the 
S!;;de.s of justice.” 

Gliadotte ('ord.ay w.as eondemued to undergo the 
jienalty of dealli. Her beautiful countenance evinced 
no emotion a.s the sentence was delivered, and she re¬ 
turned to prison with a smile on Tier lips. STie wrote to 
Tiarharoiix, In whom she related her journey and 
iichievement in a letter full of feminine grace, spirit, and 
dignity ; .slie tiTd liim lier friends ouglit not to regret 
her, for a livel'.- imagination and a su-sceptilde laart 1 
tlireiUon stormi lives to those who may posse-ss them, i! 
fslie added, that, she was now fully avenged on T'etion, ! ; 
who luui. when at Caen, siisiiected for a moment her 
]io)itie:d s.'iilinieuts.’ In aiioiher letter to her father, 
slie intreated pardon for having disposed of Ic i’ life 
witluiut his ijcrmissioii. ‘I have,’ said she, ‘ avenged 
many victims—iirevented otlii‘rs._ 'The people will one 
day acknowledge the service 1 have rendered my conn- I 
try. For your sake I wished to remain iueogiiito. but 
it was impossitile. I only trust you will not be injured 
by wlnat 1 Jiavc (lone. i''arewell, my lieloved father! 

T 'orget me, or rather rejoice at my fete, for it lias sprung 
from a noble cause. ICmhraee my sister for me, wliom 
1 love with all my heart. Never forgot the words of 
Corneille, 

Cist !ii crime qui fait la hoiite, ct non pas rcichafaud. 

[I t is lilt* Cl inic which makes the sliamc, and not the soafiTold.]' 

Oil the second day after the death of Marat (July l.'i), 
Cbarlofte was conducted to the place of execution in 
front of the Tuilleries. As she passed along, she mot 
the insults of the meaner idass of people witli tlie modest 
firmness which never left her. Tlie better class, aflbeted 
by her self-devotion and fortitude, as well ns by her 
beauty, beheld her in silence, some of them with tears. 
She mounted the scaffold with a cheerful and even tri¬ 
umphant air, when, contrary to the custom of the time, 
not a voice was raised against her. The executioner 
having removed the kerchief whidi aovered her bosom, 
she blushed deejdy; and when, half a minute afterwards, 
he held up her head to the gaze of the multitude, this 
niark o4 ofl'ended modesty had not yet passed away. 
Many of the men around tlie scaffold, from a natural 
emotion of respeeft, had uncovered theniseives; some of 
her owA sex, had come to revile her, mute 
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' and abashed; and when the crowd separated, it was 
observed to be with a melanchol/ feeling very minsaid 
at such scenes during the Ttevolution. 

What we know of the extravagant sentiments which 
reigned .at that time, could alone prepare us for an anec¬ 
dote of a singular nature connected with the death of 
Corday. A young man, named Adam Lux, a commis¬ 
sary from Mayence, happened to see Charlotte as she 
was passing to the scaffold. Her appearance produced 
in him that passion which is usually called love at first 
sight. Entirely possess(?d by this feeling, ho became 
incapable of calm reflection, and lost all sense of per¬ 
sonal fear, llis feelings towards C'harlotte were iit the 
same time extended to everything in any way connected 
with her—even to the guillotine by which she had suf¬ 
fered; wdiich he now regarded as a sacred altar, on 
which the blood of royaltj', beauty, and virtin!, ware 
offered up. He published a pamjddct on the death of 
Charlotte, proposing to erect a monument to her me¬ 
mory, with the inscription, ‘ GnF.ATen tii-vn Rain-i-.s' 
and ending with an invocation of her shade from the 
IClysiau fichls, where he conceived it to Ih; dwelling w ith 
the other illustrious victims of the Revolution. There 
can he no doubt tiiat the reason of this young m.an had 
■been overturned by the excifcments of tlie yicriod. liut 
sueh considerations were not tlien admissible. He was 
quickly imprisoned, tried, and cxiamted. 

.Justice lias since been done to both Marat and bis 
murdcre.ss. He is universaily regarded as an exccraldo 
wretcli, wlio stopped at no cruelty in the way of 
accoraplisliing ids objects, and whom notbirig Imt an 
extraordinary crisisjn piiblic affiiirs could liave ever 
invested witli any public respect. To Cliarlotte Corday 
lias been awarded unniixed pity and admiration, a meed 
tlic more to be prized, ttiat it is given in despite of tlie 
natur.'d horror felt at the eriine of assassination, and 
the roluctaneo of iminkind to admit aiiytliiiig whicli, iiy 
jialliating it in. om- i-ase, may tend to oneonragi-. it in 
anotlier. Her portrait is introdneed into tlie popular 
liistories of the period, and in none of these works do we 
find one harsh word applied to her. 


I A WORD FRO.M A RETURNED EM Id RANT. 

j I.N an artielc. entitled ‘ A fllinijise of the Far West in U!i;!,’ 

I contsilaited to a late number of the Newcastle Courant by 
I one who snbserilies himself‘A Returned Emigiant,’ we 
i find the following account of tlio social condition of the 
; settlers ill AViseonsin anfl Iowa. Tlie description, we take 
1' ave to hint, is possibly over-eolonred, ami sliould jierhaps 
jl 1'. taken witli some degree of allowanee tor tlie di.sa|'- 
; j ointed foellngs of t lie writer. 

1 ‘ IndcjiendenUy of the aljsolute and increasing wretelied- 

liess [among tlie settlers afl'eeted w ith sickness ), there are 
c\ il cireuin.stances and infliieuees inlierent in frontier settliv 
<1 inents, like those of Wisconsin and Iowa. The greater jwrt 
of those who are at jiroscnt oeeiijiicrs of land in those ter¬ 
ritories lue “ squatters,” who Iiave selected a fine piece of 
land, and taken jiossession by the creetiou of a lion.se. They 
have no title beyond that of choice, backed by brute forr-e ; 
and on the strength of this tliey proceed to break ttie land, 
fence it, raise crops ; in short, to treat it precisely as tlioiigli 
they purchased it of tlie general government. The 
statute law docs not recognise this usurjiatioii of public 
property j and to protect tlieiiiselves from its ojieration, 
tlie squatters form associations, every member of wbieli is 
pledged to lielj iliis neighbour in retaining jiossession of the 
land he has claimed, hut for wliieli he is unable to jmy. 
Tims matters go on for years, until the jireside®, worried 
bv demands, or an empty exclicquer, orders that the land 
be put up for sale. Such of the squatters as hold money, 
pay : nine-tenths, who could not raise a dollar to save their 
ii res, give themselves no ooncem about the matter, relying 
for support on the general association. 

An illustration of the working of this system ocenrred a 
short time ago at Milwaukic, the Jirineipal town in Wis¬ 
consin. The land on and around’ Prairie du jj-ac was 
brought forward for sale, after duo notice, and tlie squatti^A 
aUendod in a body to watch jiroceedingp. All were with¬ 
out the moans of jmrohasing the ground they occupied. 


eivn lit a dollar and a quarter an acre, and mBsequeufJy 
took no notice of f Jio officer by whom the business was to 
he transacted. At length, on the naming of one of the most 
fertile si^ctions, .a person bid, and had the lot knocked down 
to him. At night, a formidable body of the squatters pro¬ 
ceeded to tlie betel whieli the stranger had been seen to 
enter. A few of tlie nunc reesolutc went at once to his bed¬ 
room, and deiiininlcd that he should render his purchase 
null and vnid l,y not paying, as usual, on the following 
morning. He ret'useil. Tlioy llien jireseiited pistols, and 
threatened him with death, did l,e, refu.so to sign a docn- 
ment wliieli they pnwented, and whieli j)\irj)orted tliat lie 
should pay for tlie v lioU; of the jnopevty without delay, 
reecnviiig imyminit again from tlie scpiatteis, witliout inte¬ 
rest, ill tiifling yearly in.staljiieiits. No way of eseajic re- 
iiiained. ojicn, and lie signed! A lawyer will say that this 
document 'lould not be hindiiig. Donlitless not in the 
tiiieeiTs IJeilch. But in Wiseonsin, tiie iiuielia.ser knew too 
well his men to neglect its fullilineiit. His iiroiierty would 
otherwise liawSsilieeii foididted ; for tliongli he loigiit have 
had the satisfactipii of seeing ins name enrolled iutlielaud- 
oilieo liooUs, and even turned out tlie squatters, no man 
would have dared to enter ujion it eitlier as tenant or jiiii- 
eliascr. Il.aiii-strung cattle, jiiilliql-dowu houses, huniiiig 
eom-rielis, were jn'oniiseil witli a moral certainty of fultii- 
ment. Again, in Illinois, the judge of tlic siijircme court 
jirouciiiiieed tlie reeeni, banlirupt law to be uncoiistiUitioiial. 
Tliia was a serious decision for tlic tliousiinds who had 
taken advantage of the act to elieat and ruin ttieir credi¬ 
tors ; and in one comity a. hankrujits’ association was 
formcil to jiroteet tlieinsclves by violence from the eonse- 
qiieiK.es to wliieli tliey were cxjioaed. This step has been 
etfectnal. 1 iniglit cite otlier iiistanee.s in wliieli tlic law 
was set at detiaiice witliin niy own knowledge. It may be 
I 'illielent to mention, tlnit at a meeting of settlers which I 
attended where ail tlie farmers of the district were pre¬ 
sent- a. lawyer reemnmended tarring and feathering as a 
tit iniiii-slimeiit for any one wlio slionlil act against tlic will 
of tliar meeting, tliongli tbai will set. at nought congress 
law : and th.' gene.ral laugh that followed showed how 
ready they were to aet iqion the suggestion. The cliair- 
nnin, on the occasion, was tlie chief resident magistrate, 
and a leading democratic uiemlier of tlie tenitoriul legis¬ 
lature. 

The law i.s jiowerless for good—for evil it is too eflieient. 
A liard-working Seotelmia.ii, who settled within a few liun- 
dred yards of wliero 1 lived, was cliargc.d with Imming a 
sill'll V. liieli 01)0 of tile squatters had erected. »Tlie case wna 
carried licfore a justice—whose osteiisiblo mode of life was 
liee-liimtiiig!—and althougli tlierewas no evidence which 
.an iinjiari ia.l jicrson would entertain for a moment, he was 
lield to hail to answ er at a higher court. An offer was sub- 
soqncntly made to him, tliat if lie would jiay a certain sum 
to the aggrieved jiarty, and to tlic j ustice, lie r^ioiild not bo 
fiirtlier troubled. Eventually, on tile rceommendation of 
some of bis more experienced neigliboors, the poor fellow 
jiaid the required sum. 

Because then- is no justice, it does not follow that there 
is no law. Unluckily, there is too much. More litigation 
is constantly occurring in a village of a hundred houses, than 
in an English to^n twenty times its size. In Sauk village, 
with sixty fami^s, there were three lawyers—one of them 
a tailor, who j'Jri’d witli his needle when clients were searoe., 
•So fond of qiiArels are the squatters, as a hody—so given 
to .annoy their neighbours on tlie most trivial oeeasions— 
that it is a common jiracticc with tliem to engage ,a lawyer 
by tlie year, giving him so many biislieks of wlieat, for which 
lie is ready to do all tlieir business, be it much or Uttlo, 
dirty or clcrm. ',1'linsj id of law's most formidable featnre— 
its e»iaiiisc- ~flicae men resort to it wnibout compunotioa, 
and about tilings of wliioh a conscientious man would be 
ashamed to sjieak.’ 

The viriter, of course, concludes by warning intending 
emigrants against going to tliesojlistriots ; and our feelings 
I>oiiit to tlic same* eoneliisioii. The almost universal 
jiowcrlcssness of flic law' for any good nurj^ose, or, to state 
it#n the mildest terms, the extreme rudeness of manners, in 
the western jiarts of the United States, renders emigi'ation 
thither by no nieam^ advisable. All things considered, 
therefore, Upper Canada still seems to us to be the most 
advantageous jilaco of settlament on the AmericaR oon- 
tinent. Ill that colony, whatever be the diawbacks in the 
jiliyaioal condition of the Country, if is nt l^ast eertain the 
laws are genoralljr respected, and civil rights enforced witli 
all the usual eihoiency of Britilh administratioa,. 
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A'MnSICAI. GENIUS. 

M. Guzikow was a Polish Jew, a shepherd in the 
eervioe of a nobleman. From eariicst chudhood, music 
seemed to pervade his whole beinpr. As he tended his 
flocks in the loneliness of the flelds, he was constantly 
fashioning flutes and reeds from the trees that grew 
around him. Ho soon observed tliat the tone of the flute 
varied according to the wood he used; by degrees ho came 
to know every tree by its sound, and the forests stood 
round him a silent oratorio. Tlic skill with which he played 
on his rustic flutes attracted attention. The Mobility in¬ 
vited him to their houses, and he became a favourite of 
fortune. Mon never grew weary of hearing him. But soon 
it was perceived that he was ;ioiiring fortli the fountains of 
his life in song. Physici-ans said tic must adjure the flute, 
or die. It was a dreadful sacrifice, for niusicr to him was 
life. His old familiarity witli tlie tones of thC forest came 
to his aii He took four round sticks of wood, and bound 
them closely together with hands of straw ; across these 
ho arranged numerous pieces of round smooth wood, of 
different kinds. They were arranged irregularly to the 
eye, though harmoniously to the ear ; for some jutted be¬ 
yond the straw-hound foundation of one end, and some at 
the other, in and out, in apparent confusion. Hie whole 
were lashed together with twine, as men would fasten a raft. 
This was laid on a common table, and struck witli two 
small ebony sticks. lUide as the instrument appeared, 
Guzihow brouglit from it such a rich and liipiid melody, 
that it seemed to take the heart of man on its wings, and 
bear it aloft to the throne of God. Tliey who liave heard 
it, describe it as far exceeding even tlic luiraeulous warblings 
of Paganini's violin. The einjieror of Austria licard it, and 
forthwith took the Polish jicasant into his own especial 
service. In some of the large cities, he now and then gave 
a concert, by royal permission ; and on such an occasion 
he was heard I»y a friend of mine at I laiuinii-g. The 
countenance of the musician was very pale and liaggard, 
-,^d his large dark eyes w'ildly expressive. Ho covereil liis 
^mead according to the custom of the .lews ; lint the small 
. cap of black velvet was not to be distinguished in colour 
‘ fixim the ict black hair that fell from under it, and flowed 
over his shoulders in glossy natural ringlets. He wore tlie 
costume of his people, an ample robe ttiat fell .about him 
in graceful folds. Vrom head to foot all was black as his 
own hair and eyes, relieved only by the burning briliiaucy 
of a diamond on liis breast. The butterflies of fusliion were 
of course attiacted by the unusual and j ..ctic beauty of ids 
appearance, and ringlets a h were tin- order of tlie 

day. Before this singularly gifted being stood a common 
wooden table, on which reposed hisrudc-looking invention. 
Ho touched it with the ebony sticks. At first you lu-ard 
a sound as of wood ; the orchestra rose liighcr and higher, 
till it droa^ed its voice ; then gradually suhsidirig, the 
wonderful instrument rose al)ove otlua' sounds, clear, 
warbling, like a nightingale: tho orchestra rose higher, 
like the coming of the breero—but shove tliem all swelled 
the sweet tones of the magic instrument, rich, liquid, and 
strong, like a skji-lark pierotag the heavens ! Tliose who 
hoard it .listened in delighted wonder, tliat tiic trees could 
bo ma^ to speak thus "under the touolaof genius.— Mrs 
OiMii Leftov/nim New Yorh ^ 

PIOMV TRIBES I.V JETllIoriA 
Harris, who has recently return^ from Ahys- 
kin^ whither he had been despatched on a diplomatic 
mission by the British government, mentions tho exist¬ 
ence of a pigmy race, whidt he considers identical with 
that descr&d hy Herodotus as found only in tropical 
Africa. The DoW os these pigmies are called, arc a per¬ 
fectly wild race, not exceeding four feet in height" of a 
darit olive complexion, and, 1ft habits, more uneivilisod 
than the Bushmen of Soutbran Africa. The country tliey 
inhabit is clothed with a dejjse forest of bamboo, in tho 
depths of which they construct their r^e wigwams of bent 
cane and grass. They have neither idoISsnor temples, nor 
sacred trees, bn^ray resting on their heads, with their feet 
against a tree. They have no king, no arts, no flre-amfci; 
possess neither flocks nor herds; are not Imnters; do not 
coltivi^the soil; but subsist entirely on fruits, roots, mice, 
santt^' ants, and honey. Tlie serpents they beguile by 
wflfming; and although the forest abounds in elephants, 
bnjpdoes, and lions, tltny have po moans of destroying or 
eH^ppiBg them, 'nicy wear no clothing; and in their mr- 
sew are said to M voy unprepossessing, having thick lips, 
flar noses, wad diminutive eyes. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 

nv MM SAMSB OKAY, 

Ark they not lowly 
With mo86 and flowers o’ergro^^ 

And little gardens ’olrcllng them, 

Like an enchanted zone? 

Do not sweet blossoms incense breaUiO 
Into the very door, 

And early r(«ies gaily wreathe 
The tiny casements o*er ? 

Do they not lie in fertile vales. 

Far from the world of care, 

With silver streamlets wandering by^ 

And health upon the air ? 

Does not the little wild bird love 
To build beneath their caves, 

And Itbr young brood flntt learn to move 
Amidst their slieltcring loaves ? 

And o’er the sloping hills of green, 

That wall each valley round. 

Do not the Kubbath bells ring out 
Witli glad, though wfleinn sound ? 

And wiicrc, l>encat]i a quiet aky, 

The* drooping willows wave, 

J.)v«?s not the oliurch tower’s shadow Ito 
Ujinn the ixjor man’s grave ? 

And have not these fair dwellings store 
Of fitting ‘habitants, 

A simple people, frt>0 from care, 

With few «n«l simple wants; 

And happy cliildrcn born to die 
lJ}>on tho saTnc dear suit, 

And emwnod with flowers, oven w’hilo they ply 
Their light and cheerful toil ? 

Oh, did not visions 8iK’h^;iH thiijso 
Fill many a kindly heart, 

IJow ill the i>ix>r man's lot t’ould wo 
Take siicli a candess part ? 
ilieh man! put by thcM^ thoughts that rise 
Like the fond dreams of youth, 

And nerve thine heart, and clear thino cyoB, 

To look upon the truth. 

Go to the crowded city—search 
'Dirougli narrow lane and street; 

And soy how many scenes like these 
It is thy lot to meet. ' 

Here are no flowers, no merry hirda, 

'1 lie p<x>r man’s heart to clificr. 

No p.ardons gay, few pleosaut words 
To grwt thine eager car. 

Come to this chamber, close and dim 
Its Mtifliiig atmosphere, 

And see those pale slight girls who ply 
The busy nwdle here. 

All day, Hiid oh how oft all night, 

With hot and trembling hands, 

Theso ])Of»r ones labour for tho mite 
Their w(»ry toil commands I 

Vo.8, flcencN like these will meet theo still. 

And sivdder things than these; 

Vico in its nak<Nl hidcousii^, 

Ikile famine, fell disc^itso. 

Shalt thou, with virtue's lofty brow, 

'i'hc poor man's errors blame ? 

No-othank the Almighty's grace that UiOOi 
Art not the very same. 

There may be dwcUingR of the iKX»r 
Decked like a fairy scene: 

But the.se, assure thy inmost heart, 

Arc * few' and for between.’ 

Then put away the sclflBhnoss, 

The sloth tliat thou hast known, 

And make tbo poor man's deep dlirtiwi 
A something of thino own. 

Seek, then, the dwenings of the poor t 
Thy kind and soothing words 
id ay roach some heart, and wake a tono 
(if gladness 'midst Its clmrdc. 

And strive with an uBwear}dng strife, 

Whose eflPbrtB ne'er may cease. 

To open in the poor man's life 
Borne sprii^ of hope and peace. 

_ _ » _ 

FubUHhed by W. and B. Ch«>ibkbb, Edinburgh i and, with their 
prmiSBion, by W. S. Oaa, Anitso Cainer, l.ondiin..~Printad by 
■ w. Bn#R. CHAMssaa, High Street, Eittuhurgb. 
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I WHAT DOES IT ALL COME TO? 

I respected public M'ill please to understand tliat I, 

»ii®^^*;ael Balderstone, Esquire, of-, in the county 

—, do not happen to have bourgeoned out into 
,‘ife enorniity of ramiiicutions as iny nephew .Jolin, 
the faef'being, that I have but one child — a son, 
no'w in the seventeenth year of his age—and yet 1 
believe I have lately had as much anxiety about tliis 
solo scion of my house as ever honest Jolin endured 
about his whole nation. My wife and I arc naturally 
I much attached to tliis youth, and feeling that we are 
declining into the vale of years, we are anxious to re- 
I tain him near ns diirhijj the remainder of our lives; 
but this u ish on our part, meets in liim witli a powtaful 
inelination to the contrary. Tom is of an adventnrons 
disposition, and would like to see the world. It is in 
vain that I express my willingnc.ss to establish liirn in 
any quiet r(;spcci;abio profession at liorne, and siiow' 
tluat, at my deiiiiso, he nuist be in possession of what, 

I isilli a very little exertion on Ids part, ■K'ould form a 
■ rcspectahlc livelihood. Notliing will satisfy hirn'b’ut 
I that he must go to India, and make a fortune. This 
i distresses rny ivife and me extremely; for it is clear 
j that, if he goes there, wc cannot, at our tiinc of life, 
j expect ever to see him again, and his parting ivith us 
j wouH therefore be not very diflerent from liis deatli. 

We iiave reasoned with him—we have appealed to ins 
I airections—but it is all to no purpose. Not that the 
boy is deficient in fili;d attaclinient; but a lively and 
i rambling disposition has, I tliink, been inflamed by 
I what he has heard of former adventurers in foreign 
parts, insomucdi tliat he is quite unable to eontrol an 
Inelination wliich he may be sensible is neitiicr kind to 
US, nor very rational with regard to his own interc-sts. 

As a last eflbrt, I lately bethought me of an expedient 
founded upon a custom in the periodical literature of my 
younger days. It happens that at a town a few miles 
from our house, •where my son rcc’oived the greater part 
of his education, there is an extensive cluster of retired 
veterans, who, aftcir buffeting about the world for the 
better part of their lives, have returned to spend the 
remainder in their own country, in that eftSe which was 
nil along the ulterior object of their x>eril» aiid exertions. 
Tom has a general acquaintance with tho’*e.xteriors of 
these old gentlemen, an^ has been in the houiRis of one 
or two of them as the playmate of their children, but he 
has never seen anytWng ltt”tftfiir eon but what is 
highly enViahle to the yoRhg; Ramely, their comfortable 
and semi-luxurious style of living, tlie hats taken off to 
them by tradesmen in the etreet, and their occasional 
indulgence in a day's shooting with a dt% and boy in 
attendance. I thetetbre thought It might' be .wdl to 
make him aware rfeal habi^^ 6^ these worthy 

veterans, tbat lUt jh^gment tl^ poor boy has, 

__—- ■ ■- __a_____ 


Price l-Jtf. 

I think, a f^gsbaro) might he enabled to decide if tlicre 
was anything InTheir lives tliat could form a sound mo¬ 
tive for his leaving his parents and country, and entering 
upon a career full of danger to life and health. One 
evening, therefore, just as my son had concluded the 
reading of a glowing letter which he had had from a 
school comxianiun, giving an account of his appoint¬ 
ment as an ensign in tlie Indian army, I drew a paper 
from my pocket, and mentioned to liim tliat I had had 
a singular kind of dream, wliicli I had imt down on 
paper, and which I proposed reading before tea fur his 
and ills niotlier’s amusenient. 

‘ 1 tliouglit tliat I had been spending the day in- 

[Hie town above alluded to], and went to dine in 
tlie evening at the liouse of niy old friend Brodie. 
AVe iiad a iiarty eonsistiog altogether of elderly gen¬ 
tlemen, who V.ad fitiicr, like Brodie himself, returned, 
ill nfiluciit circumstances from India, or were offleers of 
liieh rank in the army, living retired on largo pay. 
After dinner, the nuiipie character of the company 
having struck me, I alluded to the eircunistance, and 
tliiis the conversation took a particular turn, which led 
to Brodie at lengtli saying—“ AVell, my friends, since 
we .arc all here met, birds of a feather, suppose that 
cacli of us gives a brief sketeh, for the geftdral benefit, 
of the chief events of his life, his toils and sufferings, 
and the present enjoyments by which ail these are 
crowned. I will begin, if you please, by way of encou¬ 
raging the rest.’' The idea was generally aiqilauded, 
and Brodie therefore addressed them as foU^vs; 

“ I was a young creature of sixteen when my father, 
wiio had several more sons to spare, sent me out with a 
cadetship to Bombay. I had not been ten days lauded 
(Iiaving, Iiowcver, dined eight times abroad in that 
sjiace). when, as a natural consequence, my licalth gave 
w ajq and I th^glit I was fairly booked for the other 
world. I was^nt home to recover; spent a year und^w 
my motlier’s Jfare ; find, getting quite well again, 
out once more. I passed through the usual grades,"*^'.,. 
saw a good deal of service; but never was in any gro^ 
danger, exceiit fr^iu swampy stations and tiger ihunts. 

I liad long given up all idea of getting rich, w%en at 
tengtji I obtained a good civil appoin&nent, by lattH 
rest of a gentleman who had had a dancing-schnol 
inent for my mother. I soon realised by this 
as seemed likely to keep me at ease for life, and so 
came home, and sqt up house in my native place. I 
have now lived Here (unmarried, os you all Jmow) for 
tvipnty years, and my a-ay of spending IJte day is .geno- 
rally this. I rise at nine, and bieaEhsi^ after whidbi 
1 read and uiuwer my letters. I then <waUE to the 
reading-room to see the papeti^ 'imd ■when they are 
worth rciading at all, I.getuhialljr contdve to spentt, a 
couple of iijura npmi t ifmt conf^Mi^,g^tl£ni^, 

1 tike a long & mt^S bow 
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f urban he once irets iito the spirit of it A four days’ one of those persona who have not much of the gift of 
series of a(3ioumweiits is delicious. Well, the mwa- I the tongue, and tell ererytJung in a senteiiM or if . 
paiiers beinc (lotto out and out, I generaliy find a Mend I possible. He had been, he said, a znerchunt in South j 
to take a walk with me, if the weather be good, Wc America, and realised a considerable fortune, upon 
BO rather slovr, and make tlireo miles consume at least which he thought he might retire. He had since re- 


two hours. If, however, the d.ay be bad, we adjourn to „_ 

billiards, and should there be many more thama couple for want of the excitement he had formerly derived from 
of us, why, w’e set to pool, and make the day*ont*that mercantile affairs. , “ Bless you, sir, I have seen us lose 
way. Between five and six, go home to dinner, at whicli twenty thousand pounds by one morning's post Those 
I dri.ik exactly a pint of port. The evening sijinetimes were the days, sir.’’ In this town things went on very 
a little heavy, but it always gets done somehow. At dully. Ho at one time kept a set of books—cash-book, 
eleven I go to bed, and so concludes the day. Upon the day-book, and ledger—for his personal expenses; but 
whole, I think I am a happy sort of fellow. I do niy finding the whole matter never exceeded L.550 a-year, 
best to defy blue devils. I'have no pleasant wife or he had latterly given it up. He still read the price- 
children, it is true; but, to make up for 1 am currents from aU parts of the world, which served to 
exempt from a great many cares. I daresay I sliall give life a littld savour. He had algo some little enjoy- 
get along decently enough to the last—and so that’s all, niont in seeking to evade being cheated by his trades- 
gentlemon. Pray, Nixon, send round the bottles.” men; but this, too, was poor work, for he never had 

Amurmur of satisfaction, approaching to .applause, fol- been able to find ten pounds any year between being 
lowed our host’s autobiography, iuid there was ii general cheated and being not cheated. Upon the whole, he 
inclination to drink his health, tliough nobody seemed regretted having left off business, ns he could not say 
to like to propose it. At last a gentleman, having taken he had ever been happy since. 

heart of grace, mentioned the subject, and instantly all The next called upon by our host was a brassy and 
who were not gouty, or t<M) far gone, got to their feet, boisterous-looking man, wliom I thought a little mjs- 
and toasted him with the honours. At the end of his placed in such a company. He said—“You all know, 
reply, he asked his right-hand man to favour the com- gentlemen, that I rose from the ranks—I don’t care who 
pany with tlie particulars of his hfe, past and present. knows it—nay, 1 am proud of it. I owe no man any- 
'I’his w'as a bluff rubicamd gentleman, of whose pro- thing, and never did. Wliy, then, should I be afraid of 
fession there could be no sort of doubt even Wore be anyiiody ? All people see after themselves—why, then, 
spoke. “I entered tlie navj',” said iie, “ at ten vears sliould I care for anybody? I rose because they found 
of age, and was in one of old Howe’s battles before I me useful, and could not do without me. I had respon- 


gretted the step; for time hung heavily on his hands 


reply, he asked his right-hand man to favour the com- gentlemen, that I rose from the ranks—I don’t care who 
pany with tlie particulars of his hfe, past and present. knows it—nay, I am proud of it. I owe no man any- 
'I’his W'as a bluff rubicamd gentleman, of whose pro- thing, and never did. Wliy, then, should I be afraid of 
fession there could be no sort of doubt even Wore be anyiiody ? All people see after themselves—why, then, 
spoke. “I entered tlie navj',” said iie, “ at ten lears sliould I care for anybody? I rose because they found 
of age, and was in one of old Howe’s battles before I me useful, and could not do without me. I had respon- 
was eleven. My education was mainly acquired at tlic sible situations under goveriKncii*, and, was intrusted 
school on board ship. After passing through the lower with some diplomatic affairs in India, for which I Rot 
grades, I was fortunate enough, before I was thirty, to promotion. But, mark me, I was always independent, 
get the command of a frigate. Itw'as in the heat of the No man could ever say I sneaked for any of their offices. 
French w,ar. I had a particular station to cruise upon, I helped Tippoo Saib to his long home. I had a bullet 
and so lucky was I in my doings with the French, that at Holkar, which no one could extract. I also put a few 
I soon made rich by prize-money. I have seen a gpeat sliot into tlie Sindian’s bread-basket. I have killed as 
deal of hot W'ork, and been itianj’ times on the very many tigers ns there are subalterns in the Conmany’s 
brink of destruction. Nor must I forget that I spent service. 1 speared thirteen wild hogs in front of Bhurt- 
five years most miserably in a detestable French prison, pore, witliin range of the enemy’s matchlocks. 1 came 


However, I thought little of these things after they were 
all over. I always had a fondness fo' the ])lacc where 
I was bom,‘and there was a little girl there tliat .1 iiked 


hack with L.30,000 in mj' pocket, and a good pension. 
1 am now enjoying myself, as I have a right to do. I 
never get up before twelve. I smoke twelve Manilla 


amazingly; so I came home and married, and settled cheroots a-day, and drink six glasses of brandy and 


to enjoy my hard-won prize-money. Unluckily, Jessy water, 
has brought me no children ; but we live very hapiiily again, 
for all that. I get up every morning at four o’clock, tary G 


water. I never walk further than the clul) and back 
again. 1 road nothing beyond the Nafal and Mili¬ 
tary Gazette, and the India Uegister. I live much at 


and look oujito see which way the wdiid blows—take a iiorae, liave a good cook, and take care to keep only 


cigar down stairs at tlie kitchen fire, and turn in again 
at five. I start at eigiit, and walk out for ten minutes j 
at nine we have breakfast. A little after, I saunter 


the highest-priced wine. From^ruiciple, I never sub- 
scrihe to any charitable institution, and thus secure a 
clinracter for impartiality. I have a great lot of poor 


a while about iny place, see to the regulation of cousins and ncpliews, but I never allow any of them 


ray wektherooek in the garden, and take c.are that 
the hens are properly attended to in their coops. 1 
tlien clear out for a longer walk, wlikdi, if possible, 
I manage so as to have the wind on ikc beam, both 
going and returning. If 1 can make Ac harbour, I 
do so, to see the arrivals and departures, \nd hear any 
news that may be stirring. I then go to the Master 
Intendant’s o^e to an hour, after which I probably 
land in the club. Jessy, meanwhile, goes and calls on 
her mother, or any^her acquaintance; and so, when we 
meet at five at dmner, we generally have some little 


to come near me, as I know they only would <X)me for 
my dibs. No, I made my money myself, and I intend 
to use' it my seif. F very body is for himself, and so am 
I. Tliat’s all I have to s.ay.” 

The company received this recital with a silence vrhich 
I thought highly significant. My friend Biodie then 
called up another, who spoke as follows:—“ Gentlemen, 
I was brought up in the midst of a large family, at a town 
on the other side of the island, and was reared to the 
medical profession. In due time I was introduced into 


meet at five at dmner, we generally have some little tlie army as assistant surgeon j but my father having 
news to communicate to each other. We liave not some electioneering interest, 1 advanced pretty rapidly 
much taste for company, and generally spend the even- in the service; and while stiU a young man, got an in- 
ing by ourselves over a quiet game at chess. Some- spectorslim at one of our principal foreign stations, 
times I think this rather stupid; but Jessy has kept it whore, iffth private practice, money flowed rapidly 
up so long, that I have at last gdt jised to it. At upon me. Thirty years had elapsed, during all which 
eleven w'e liave a little supper, followed up by me with time I had kept up a constant correspondence with my 
a^lass of cold without, after which I turn in for the relations, besides sending them many lit^ presents to 
mght, but not before I have carefully set the barometer, keep them the better in misd eff me; to I am one of 
and marked flie ^wrmometer forftny morning's obser- those persons who are extremdy fond of those itdated 
wadfrai.” ' ''' ' to them by blood. Imagine my delight wheji at length 

All were Wnch pleased with the frank account I vas enabled to refire on sudi pay as, wife my little 
of himtedf fW@h ourhayal friend bad given,, and-when fevings, promised to give me a very reineotaMe status 


tii% man en^^lefthoud. This gentiemaa was evidently | fee intervalto a brief term, and feus l^ bren enaWed 
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to keep in my niiiid a sort of register of the growings 
of the youD|r, tlie adranoes of the middle-aged, and the 
witheringa of the old.* All of them, too, knew me well, 
and T therefore expected to have been very happily situ¬ 
ated amongst them. Alas for human hopes! 1 had not 
been at home a month, when I found all my pleasant 
expectations reversed. Near at hand, I saw things which 
had made no appearance at a distance, and I now dis¬ 
covered alterations made by time which I had not previ¬ 
ously taken into account. Instead of being a united band, 
as I had thought them, they were broken up into little 
sets and parties, who entertained drynesses towards each 
other, for which no rational ground could be discovered. 
Fortune had been at her usual tricks among them, 
making some high and some low; andyvherever a dis¬ 
parity of this kind existed, I found the alienation to be 
much increased. They were all very friendly towards 
me at first; but this did not last long. Whenever T 
apireared on any occasion particularly intimate at one 
house, all the rest seemed to behold it witli a kind of 
jealousy. If I listened to an account of quarrels from 
one ilimily, the rest tliought I was taking a part 
against them, and a coolness wn.s the consequence. The 
less fortimate of my friemds were the most diiliciilt to 
keep on terms with, fur their inferior circumstances 
made them suspicious of the slightest appearance of in¬ 
attention, and they would often take deep oif'encc! at 
occurrences which to any other eyes would have ap¬ 
peared in the ordinary course of tljing.s. 1 do believe 
the conducting of an embassy at any one of the less 
civilised Indian courts could not have been more ditli- 
j cult than it»was tt) stWr my way clearly amongst aJi 
these perplexities. VVdien 1 liad fully sati.sfied myseif 
that i)cace and happine.ss were not to be my portion 
tliere, I determined to quit; but it was with a sad 
heart, for the ilisnjipointment of iio]ies ehcrislied tiwougli 
thirty years vvae no liglit evil. I came here to settle, 
and, compared with many ot'ncrs, 1 have nmeli cause 
te think myself a fortunate man. Hut still the tlioug'lit 
often recurs to me — Is it only fi)r tliis tliat I h:rve 
toiled, and exposed myself to all kinds of dangers, 
dui-ing tile better part of my life? Where are tlie 
ns5ociate.s of my eliildbood, that 1 tliought to siiend 
my fortune with in my old days? Where are the 
dreams of home that have visited me in my liaminoek 
at many a lonely hour half-way across the globe ? Alas! 
teiib only answers, Wlure ?” 

The conclusion of this worthy gentleman's address 
made such impression on my spirits, tliat the dinner- 
talde scene became troubled, the faces waxed dim, and 
1 soon after awoke.’ 

I found, on folding up my paper, that my wife had 
turned away her head with her handkerchief at her 
eyes. Thomas was gating in my face with a half 
doubtful expression, as if only beginning to surmise tlic 
intention I had had in reading my dream. His aflec- 
tionate nature was evidently touched; he sat still in 
silence; and soon after, we all dispersed without a word 
having been spoken. Were I writing only for efi’ect, 
and not to express the truth of nature, I would here go 
on to say, that my boy next day threw himself into niy 
arms, and vowed never to leave us while we lived. 1 
have no such story to relate. I only can whisper my 
faint hope that some good will come of this little 
stratagem. But while I hope for this, 1 do not expect 
it, for wlien was the experience of others of service to 
youth f Unfortunately, with re^rd to an adventurous 
course of life, the end proposed is not tlie oiuy moving 
cause. If it wore, the trutlis revealed in my dream 
might dose the argument at once. But men act much 
more from intemal impulses, than from calculations of 
ultimate results. .They enter upon a haeardoua career 
because their natttte d^ghts in it—they are sustained 
and carried tlirough by the same spirit—and whether 
good or etil befalls them, is muoh'the same thi/ig, since 
tl^ could In no other way have i^ht their lives more 
a^eably to themselves. I must consider all this when 
debating how my son is to be dfspos^ of; and if it 


shall prove that he is totally un4ble to calm bis mind 
I to a quiet life at home, why, then, his mother and I .. 
/ must submit ourselves to wbatseems tobavecomc to us I 
I in the course of providence, and endeavour to make II 
up our minds to see him leave us without a repining 
which would be equally ungraceftil and in vain. 


A WORD ON WATER. 

In a late article on the aqueducts of the ancients, it 
was clearly sliowii that, in times and among nations 
which are now looked back upon as little liotter than 
barbarous, means not nipre judicious than expensive 
were adopted to provide large groups of population with 
the most abundant supply of pure water. In nothing 
have the moderns fallen so far stiort of the ancients as in 
tliis iuiportjnt particular. Nor with the Komana, the 
most poWWill nation of antiquity, did the practice of 
introducing artificial rivers into citic.s terminate; for, as 
we have seen, a stupendous aqueduct was erected so late 
as tlie oiglitli century by a (iotliie king in Italy. Since 
tiii.s period, the European worhPmay lie said to have re¬ 
trograded in that most obvious and useful of all sanitary 
arraugcrneiits. We boast of our knowledge in seienco 
and the arts; of our acquaintance with hydraulics, iron- 
founding, lead-sinclting, and tube-making; we can take 
levels with llicodolite.s, contrive syphons, build, elliptic 
and .su.spcnsion - bridges, fabricate cisterns, and lead 
scrvicC“i)i])CK into lioiiscs: nay, wo are acquainted witll 
tlie gre at doctrine of ivatcr rising to its fountain-level, 
'vhieli it is alleged the aiieients did not know, and 
tlicrcforc think ourselves a vast deal cleverer than they 
wi re; yet the truth reinains stark and jialpable, that wo 
are practically liehind them in tJie providing of towns 
with a pidiHir supply of water. Theodoric, tlie barba¬ 
rian, in rlic year of darkness 741, did that wliich we, 
in the year of illumiuatiou lk44, cannot speak iif with¬ 
out ania/emerit. 

tVe arc sorry to have anything disparaging to say of 
modern inventions, but tiio sense of a pressing evil im¬ 
pels lus to dedare tliat the modern pipe-system is 
no iroprovement on tiiat of the ancient aqueduct. Not 
tliat there is .anything oVijeetionahle in pipes as pipes; 
tlie evil consists in their generally dinimutive size. 

A. city witll tw(> or tliree hundred thousand inhalh- 
tants is considered well off if allowed a pipe through 
•wliicli a child may creep; whereas one in whidi a 
grenadier inigiit walk would lie nearer what sucli 
a population, ahvays increasing, would jji justice re- I 
quire. AV'liy water is sent into modern cities after ' 
this driljbling fasliioii, is no doubt well understood. 

In ancient times, to wliieli wc have alluded, the .siiite, 
in its paternal capacity, did not consider tiiat it 
did its duty unless an abundant supply of water were 
iifliir'led to the dense and dependent population of 
chief The .'Hiuediicts, the eloacfc, and oilier sani¬ 
tary provisiojjs of old Rome, wore got up on wimt we 
should now |lill a purely philanthropic priiieipic. The 
idea of sc/lhtg water never entered tiie brain of Appius 
Claudius, tiiirius I.)entatus,or any oilier long dead-and- 
gono aqueduct builder. The thing they looked to Was 
the health of the pebple. Now, this is all clionged. 
The introduction of waiter into i-itjcs, like most other 
arrangements conducive to public health ot private 
luxury, is become a matter ol merchaudise—aale— 
money. Water dealt out by measure 1 The struggling 
classes permitted to wash their faces at a per ceutage 
on tlieir rental! 

‘And w'hy not paid for?’ say the dealers in the com¬ 
modity. ‘ l.hilcss for us, you would have had no water 
^ all; wc have perilled our capital for your eohrenience,; 
the appMatus wc have organised to bring the water to 
your houses, entitles us to charge for it 'as a manidac- 
turod .article.’ Quite true: as matters stand, you pe 
entitled to seek a reasonable coin|pcnBation for yOuig risk 
and outlay; but ihat is’nothing to the point. ,,^e doS>- 
sider tliat the principle of sypplying w&r te tosriSt by 
means of private enterprise is highly inexpadierit, set- 
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tinff aside any ploa flf injustice. It ought to be the ore eadi at our command, and the mater«dBA>r their 
duty of tile state, or at least of the muuicipa/ity of j construction exist in the soil beneath ,u^ We hav^ 
eatiii town, to furuish tliis iudigpensable element of inexhaustible supp/ies of the ^nest water in our r/rer^ 
health to a pent-up population on o large scale of lakes, and uiountaiu streams; and j^et, whatever advan- 
gratuitouB distribution to the less opulent classes, and tagc be derived from them by the higher and middle 
at a small charge to those whose domestic convenience classes, the lower, and certainly the poorest orders, 
is more particularly consulted. With respect 1® the suftfer in health, comfort, and habits of cleanlinets and 
jiecuniary means necessary for carrying forward plans taste, from the utter insigiiittcance of tlie supplies. It 
of this kind, we can only refer to the general desire for cannot also escape notice, that a deficiency of water of a 
some portion of tte public revenue being devoted to so perfectly pure kind must be seriously opposed to tem- 
bencflcial a purpose.* Nor, considering the physical perate habits and principles. Those having the good 
j capabilities of the country, does any method of supply fortune to live in situations where pure water is abun- 
j on a large scale appear of dilficult accomplishment, dant, are conscious of a truth which remains unknown 
I Almost all ourjwpulous citiek, being built by the s6.a- for life to most of the inhabitants of large cities, that 
■ coast or by rivers, are situated on a level so low, there is in this liquid a jmsitive agrceablenm, which 
I that the stoearos of the surrounding country co^dd be seems as if designed by nature to point out pure water 
j directed towards them witli the greatest ease; and no as the proper beverage for man. Accordingly, he who 
! island in the world is more plentifully provided with c.an at all times obtain this element in its perfection is 
j pmnanent springs and streams. Thus, in tlie first much more apt to prefer it to fermented and other 
; place, there is no great natm’.!! obstacle to be overcome, liquors, than the unfortunate inhabitant of a large 
; If the surface of our island be irregular, these very city, who never sees it but in a more or less corrupted 


irregularities furnish a» inexhaustible supply of build- 


in London, although good and cool water is 


ing material for aqueducts, -whereby to span tlie ravines obtained from pumps, strangers seldom have the good 
and valleys. Again, no country can cope with us ia fortune to see it of that pure, cool, and sparkling 
thb casting of iron pipes, should the syphon principle quality which would render it attractive as a habi- 
be adopted in preference to the aqueduct. It is true tual beverage. In some largo towns, the only water 
the source of supply may be often seated at a consider- fit for drinking in a natural state must be purchased 
able distance; but with the example of ancient Home in lialfpennywovtbs fi'Oin carts. In Edinburgh, where 
before us, bringing her supplies, by tunnel and aque- the ivater is considered to be of n fair average quality, 
duct, over sixty miles of country, and New York con- its gratuitous dispersion is so meagre, that the poor ore 
yeying the waters of tlie Croton from a di.stancc of seen crawling from dingy and closely-packed alleys to 
forty, why sliovdd ten or twenty miles be a stumbling- procure it in tin kettles and pitehers from a few distant 
block to Britain, with all her wealth and ingenuity.^ wells, and consequently so pr^iousdoes it become on 
Independently of the many instances before us of form- reaching their humble homes, that it can be spared for 
inp navigable canals of fresh water, we have, in the New only the most urgent purposes. 

Eondon, and the rcmarkahle water works of j If water can sc.arc(dy be had for the commonest do¬ 
mestic uses, it is still less to be olitained for the supply of 


Mr Thom near Greenock, examples of what may be 


done to form open channels for the supply of water on public baths or fountains. The ancients had these useful 
a large scale. The metropolis, one of the largest cities auxiliaries of health in perfection; with us, such erec- 


in the world, now supplied only to a limited extent by tions are only beginning to lie talked of. The bath, at 
the NewRiver, might, by an aqueduct from the Thames, once a luxury and necessity, is now render^ all tlie 
be rendered one of the best watered cities in tlie -world, more needful, since so large a portion of our popula- 
vastiy to the relief of the inbabitaiits from the burdens tion is enga'’,cd in occupations of a warm, smoky, and 
generally unpased upon them. dusty chara-ter. What could be more refreshing and 

Throwing the powers of the syphon and aqueduc t invigorating than the regular use of the hot or cold bath 
out of sight, why should our gigantic steam-power, to oui- miners, engine-builders, and mechanics, to oiir 
which has done so much for us as a nation, not he factory people and other in-door artisans? what could 
fsonght to bear upon this urgent necessity ? Cornish tend more to promote their health and comfort, and 
engines are mentioned as pumping 10,000 gallons ten render them externally decent m the eyes of themselves 
feet high, wAh a consumption of only one pound of coal; and neighbours? 'VVe say cxterjially decent, for much 


*hy not more frequently adopt this irresistible power ? more depends on this than is generally imagined. Ia*t 
TlW aqueduct, tlie syphon pipe, and the steam pump, the head of a family take a pride in keeping him- 

' TTT—T - ; ^—TTT-■;-household clean and orderly, and we shall 

• Bpeaaing of tUe evil cm-ctB of bad ventilation, and Over-crowa- ans-wer for him in ntbor resnoota. W him nnoo loim 
ing of ds^ings and streets in Paris, Mr Chadwick, in his late in- m, s ‘ ^ “ •! 

pKit oB tWPmcUco of Interment in Towns, draws a striking con- ’ * , "OS' Of disreputable associations inevit- 

tiaat htdWBen wUat the Frenoli goveramont habiliiidly exiionds, or, follo-w. 'J’he bath is, on all hands, admitted to be 

throws away, on certain warlike i^angcments, ami one of tile most important auxiliaries to health: and yet 
wbat.atiays mit on stmctimil iniprovcincnt. * T)\expenditure of such lias been mir 1100-101*1- of it tliat tboro in notliino of 


• Speaking: of the evil effects of bad ventilation, and over-crowd¬ 
ing of dwaUings and streets in Paris, Mr Chadwick, in hlslateie- 
pin:t:On,th|tPiaetlco of Interment in Towns, draws a striking con¬ 
trast htdWBen wUat the Frenoli goveramont habiliiidly oxjionds, or. 


sterHog per annum during the twelve yeai-s of its aOtuputlon. The 
capital sunk on the Jiermanent structural arrangements for supply. 


the kind in Briti'in within easy reach of the public ; 
and this, too, with all our facilities of heating and 


ing London with waWr being ubout three millions anil a lialf, it mechanical construction. As with baths, SO with pub- 
may be mfely nMeged, that one yeai 'scxpondltiim on Algiers w ould lie fountains, which would at once adorn and refresh 

have sufilccd for the strnotural arrangements for a supiily of w*atcr r,n,- :«» et si, : w, a * -a j 

for the cleansing of every room, and house, and street in Paris ■ streets, purgmg them of their mud in -svinter, and 
ar on tlie cosJo of thedSxpenso of the works completed for sup- “uayiug their suflrocatiiig dust in gmuiDcr. Nor do wc 
plying Toulouse With vrau-r, one year’s expenditure on Aifiors atlvocatc any mere display of fountains and hts d’eaui 

1^'mild hnvo aiiflHifirwl d.v wwaswawlwr fWMA hiwnriM.i) nvs/l A#kwr 4-rv»r..,. ss.- Al_ xl. . 1 * % s t ww . . *f. ' 


Sg? "n"”- -ippif w-m. ^ ..id a. ..iso: 

thence of moral improTouient. One year’s cost of any one regi- ■ * to ".dorn a city, wowd (uso cni^lo.the (Utigens to 
mciit maintaimvl in the war on the Arabs would suffice to build abundance within their own dwellings. Abun- 

and endow a soiiool, or to have constnicied between one and dance 'Would beget Cheapness; and the cheaper the rhte, 

mwount of capital the iiiiore extensive ■#ould be the demattii, 

averred, that the eos^ fh* forts detaches, or to PUbUc morals by the constant exhibition of impurities, 

I’M ‘p’mid tc bs on a redi'ced iieaje upuxirdt qfun Which a proper system deterging tod gBaeralcIeanring 
mmoru would, if propm-ly directed, with the abcosaafies nii&ht remove. ImUrovemonta iiv taabe emnnw fha 


averred, that the eos^ fh* forts detaches, or to PUbUc morals by the constant exhibitiott of impurities, 

Cthewtos rimndFaj ip saidtc bsoiia redt'cediieajewpuMrdsgfirn which a proper system deterging tod gBBeralcIeanring 

immons i teruiy;, Wo uld, If propm-ly directed, with the aoettoisies migbt remove. ImprovemtotB in taste among the tower 
; Of ^opte gen^. may^^ ^mnputood 

lipri^bfl^e lIviiRg goiieradon, to renovate the physk^ and ntorai H^^^^tes^hile simh a Stete of things is, fufitered to 
sfeaiBtlonrf tbe«tst mass of tho population to th» totcrlar of etos|, Sgrround^ grteeness tod impurity—4e^cd 

^ ^ ^ \ . piite .a^.;to water to ■ 
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principle of d^rnoralieation is cherished and strengthened, 
I find all the ordinary efforts at itnproronient habitaalJj' 
// checked. 

lien! «re ieare the subject, trusting tlmt the proper 
waterhig of towns is among the means wliich will soon 
be' uiider general consideration for sanitary iraprove- 
niont: 

a respectable restaurant, we were flow, for the first time, 

I really at ease hi the water part of oar exoarsioh, and the I 
remainder of the day was spent agreeably in seeing what 
is unquestionably the most picturesque part of the Loire. 

The river, increased by its accession from the Maine, is 
now broad and impressive, and the banks rising into 
green wbody liills or rocky knolls, with the striking 
feature of an old ruin or well-Vmilt chateau, remind one 
of the lyiiiie in some parts of its course, though much 
inferior in point of romantic Vicauty. Tlie face of the 
sloping hills admitting of the vine caltnre, extensive 
fields of that plant agaiw attract our attention, and 
attest the amenity of the climate. Towards evening, 
the more picture.squc .appearance of the hanks ceased, 
and we entered a new and level tract of country, with 
ricli greeiSrfcadows on the margin of tlio river, and from 
beyond one of these on our right arc seen rising the lofty 
turrets of Nantes. 

As our vessel drew up alongside the quay of ibis 
ancient .and populous city, ilf was tolerably evident 
that a more than usual bustle prevailed. Ehags M'cre 
living on all si'les, bands of men were parading the 
streets shouting patriotic song.s, and on making our way 
to the interior of the town, we were almost brought to a 
stand by the multitudes wliich crowded every thorough- 
fitre. ( hi inquiring tlie cause of tlie uproar, we learned 
that the Duke de Nemours had just arrived in the 
course of his progTc.ss through the provinces, and that 
tlie place was in the enjoyment of a complete holida^j'. 

1 need htirdly say that we were tlianlcful, after half a 
doacn rehufik from the principal liotcls, to take up our 
quarters .at a house of extremely moderate pretensions, 
where, however, wo spent several days with more com¬ 
fort than we had usu.ally experienced on our travels. 

()ccnpying a gentle slope on the right, or northern 
hank of the I.oire, whore tli.at river is parted into seve¬ 
ral branches by intervening islands, and at the distance 
of forty miles from the ocean, Nantes appears to the 
stranger one of the finest and busiest towns in France. 
With less maritime traffic than Havre, it is much 
superior in architectural elegance, in which respect j 
it bears a resemblance to some parts of I’aris. The ! 
style, at least, is I’aiisian — handsome quays, lined ' 
with tall stone houses, and many large mansions pro- ! 
vitled with inner courts and port cocheres. A few of i 
the streets and places, lined with elegant shops, and j 
jirovided in some parte with trottoirs, serve fikewiso to i 
remind one of the Kuc St Honore, and otner business i 
streets of tlie capital; while the intersection ■with navi- 1 
gable channels of water, across which are drawbridges, ■ 
gives, at the same time, the air of a Dutch city to some 
quarters of the town. No one, however, can exactly 
say what Nantes is, because it is at present in tlie course 
of a most e.xtensive renov.'ition. Ancient and narro'W 
alleys, more picturesque than salubrious, arc gradually 
being clearej away„ to make room for open thorough¬ 
fares; house/with old wooden gables, which have lasted 
since the days of the regal dukes of Brittany, are sink¬ 
ing into masses of rubbish, and yielding to solid struc¬ 
tures of stone. On the site of what w.as formerly an 
odious pile of buildings, an .arcailc^with .shops bos been 
eon|tructed, in a style of cleg.ance superior to anything 
of the kind I have seen in England. Notwithstanding 
its numerous architectural elegances, the town, like 
many others equally populous, is still deficient in various 
sanitary lUTangements; and for a supply of pure water 
for cuhnary pufii^es, is entirely dependent on carts, 
from which tlie article is sold in the. different streets 
and alleys. Underground sewerage seems to be un¬ 
known; but this deficiency is sojunlyenial in France, 
that one could abffost itna^ne tliat I^nchmen are 
totally deficient in one of tne less important of the 
senses. _ _ ’ , . 

Nantes is rich in public estt^blfthraerits calculated to- 
attract stfangers-i-attiong others, a lilrfary centeisting 
of 32,000 volumes, vrith matiy interesting majiuscripts j 

- • ' ■ .J 

» 

SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

SAUMDll TO NANTr.S. 

Ban.i.l.AN'r was the morning on which, at an e.arly 
hour, we stood on the projecting balcony of the Belve¬ 
dere, ■with faces directed to the glitterii\g Loire, watch¬ 
ing for the approach of the steamer from Tours, as it 
emerged from behind tlie green tufted islands amidst 
whicli the river finds its way to Saninur. There was a 
sensation on the ordinarily dull quay in front of tlio 
hotel; the loitering gendarme, ever wiitchful attendant 
of arrivals and departures, was bending his steps towards 
the embarcadere, a barge commodiously ancliorod clo.se 
in-shore, and reached by a railed gangway; blue- 
bloused gargons wore issuing from alleys, laden with 
baggage for the same destination; and already a group 
of flaneurs —persons who obligingly look on, and criticise 
any movement going forward—were met in solemn con- 
cl.avo to watch over the eventful proceedings of the 
morning. A wreath of blue smoke ascends amidst the 
trees— la voilp — thvhatmu d vapenr is approaching, and 
the rapid tinkle of its hell is heard along the \\ater. 
The fl.'incurs, in groat e-vcitemeut, speak, smoke, and 
spit, with frantic energj'. Our hotel, hea\ uig into life, 
yields up its crowd of w.ayfarcrs ; and we among tlie 
number have in a few minutes planted our feet on the 
quivering deck of the steamer, which, sliooting bene.ath 
the antique bridge, is instantly off on its journey down 
the broad bosom of the Loire. 

Below Snumur, the banks of the Loire continue flat, 
.and intere-sting only from an occasional village on the 
banks, or a bushy island lying in the midst of the 
stream. Though the volume of water is now consider- 
alily increased, the navigation continues perplexing, in 
consequence of the shifting sandbanks, to mark which 
willow twigs are stuck in the river by men employed 
for the purpose. Steering by these beacons, tlie steamer 
diverges in different directions from the fair way of the 
river, drawing up for a few minutes at a number of the 
principal villages in its passage. In descending, we had 
pleasure in observing sundry tokens of improvement. 
New liouses were here and there building—the material 
employed being the whitish stone, or tufa, found in 
the district; a large new church was also in course of 
erection in one of tlie towns; and we had occasion to 
pass beneath four handsome suspension bridges in a 
space of a few hours—that at St Maturin consi.sting of 
five lofty spans. In the vicinity of tliis structure, on 
the left b.ank, we pass the famed St Mnur, a large 
mansion, conspicuous among otlier edifices, which once 
formed the retreat of those Benedictine monks whose 
learning and industry have been a theme of universal 
admiration. » 

About mid-day our vessel, bending rdund a promon¬ 
tory on the right, came to a pause within the embou¬ 
chure of the Maine, and here it remained for nearly an 
hour, waiting the ,prival of a steainbolat from Angers, 
to wliieh those who were going further dowm the Loire 
were to' be transferred. This n^w vetiKl was larger 
than the one we had left, die steamers, as I fonncrly 
mentioned, being in sets which increase in bulk as we 
descend the rirer. Provided With ah'elegant salon and 
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a museum of natural history; a garden of plants; a 
picture gallery, considered to be second in France to 
that of the Itouvre, and containing some fine sculptures; 
a large and well-conducted theatre; several hospitals; 
a howse, or exchange; arid so on. During our stay, 
there was an exposition iii the halls of the bourse of 
articles manufactured in Nantes, which, as evincing 
the progress of the useful arts in France, wfc viffwed 
with much satisfaction. Amidst the large array of 
objects, we noticed remarkably fine speciinenil of car¬ 
riages, harness, leather, paper, cordage, and cutlery; 
articles of an ornamental kind were very numerous. 
The preparation of preserved meats in canisters is 
carried on to a great extent fn Nantes for cxijortation, 
and large piles of the neatly doue-up packages were 
conspicuous on the tobies of the cxiiihitioii. 

The antiquities of Nantes are, liowcver, more deeply 
interesting than the modern erections. Near the quay, 
OR the west, and surrounded by a dry ditch, now laid out 
as a garden, stands the dilapidated chateau of Nantes, 
half castle half palace, its principal buildings now em¬ 
ployed as barracks and a depot for military stores, 
ilere,-during a visit to the town in I.IOS. ‘Le Hon 
Henri Quatre’ issued his famous edict of hiantes, assur¬ 
ing protection to his Protestant subjects, and the re¬ 
vocation of which by Louis XIV. in 1G85 produced suidi 
disastrous consequences to the nation. From behind 
the castle a handsome .and broad promenade, lined 
with trees, and ornamented with various tasteful objects 
of art, conducts us to the old eathedral, a huge pile, 
which may be seen, at a great distance, overtopping 
the buildings of the town. The edifice being of dilicrerit 
eras, with portions unfinlslicd, is far from elegant, yet 
is imposing from its height; and its inferior decorations 
cannot be viewed with indifference, 'j'ho principal 
object of attraction to sight-seers is a superb nioininient 
in the middle of the south transept, eomincniorativc of 
Francis IL, last duke of Prittany, and his two wives 
Marguerite de Foix and Jlargueritc dc liretagne. 
Erected originally in the church of the Carmelites, it 
was opened and desecrated in 179.’j, when the ashes it 
contained, including the heart of the Duelinss Ann, 
which had been cincJoscd in a gold case, vere, scattered 
abroad by -the revolutionary mob. Fortunately, the 
{noRoment was uninjured, and, lieing secreted till quieter 
times, was transferred in 1817 to ito present situation. 
This work of art, executed by Michael Colonih in 
1S07, consists of a massive square sareopha/riis five feet 
iq height, composed, with all tlic figures wliich decorate 
it, entirely df niarhle of diflorcnt colours, white, how- 
crer, predominating. I'pou the top of the tonih 
lie two figures, the size of life, of pure white marble, 
dressed in ro^al robes, and with Jiands pressed to¬ 
gether on their bosom in an attitude of devotion. 
That on the right represents Francis II., and that 
on the left Marguerite de Foix. Three angels of the 
same exquisite sculpture, and also in wdiite marble, 
sustain the cushions on which repose thculieads of the 
duke and duchess, at whose feet are couc^d a lion and 
greyhound, erablems of force and fidelity, ;iud holding 
in tlieir paws the arms of Bretagne and Foix. At each 
of the ftmr corners of the tomb .stands a female figure 
also in white marble, alike beautiful and expressive. 
The figures ifepresfnt the cardinal virtues with their 
attributes—-Justice holding a sword and book of the 
law; Prudence with a compass and mirror in her 
hands, and a serpmt at her feet, the head of the 
figure having the singular conceit of two faces—that 
behind being tlic countenance of an aged woman, to in¬ 
dicate wisdom founded on experience; I’emperance car- 
rjring a timepiece and a bridle; and Power strangliag 
with the right hand a dragon, signifying heresy, which 
Idle dra,W8 ftoin a tower in her left.* The sides and ends 
of the tomb are likewise sculptured in the Qipst elabo¬ 
rate style of art~-the more prominent objects being the 
twelve spoStles, six orfeach side; and on one end fignres 
of ChammaggR and St Louis, and on the other figures 
jtf and St Margaret, patrons of the duke and 


duchess, Altogetlier, the monumeBt is perhaps the 
finest thing of the kind iu France, and if now to be 
executed, woidd cost many thousands of pounds. 

The cathedral of Nantes seems scarcely to have re¬ 
covered the indignities it suflered at the Bevolution ; 
having first become a temple dedicated to Beason, and 
afterwards an artillery magazine. Its altars are again 
decorated, but, like too many churches in Pkance, it is 
discreditably dirty; and one can understand the'little 
respect paid to its character, when he sees inscribed 
within a few feet of its grand altar—* II est defeudu de 
CTOcher dans le sanctuaire ’ (spitting is forbidden w-ithin 
the sanctuary). As a restored place of public worship, 
it has, nevertheless, l>een more fortunate than other 
edifices of its class. Throughout the town may be ob¬ 
served several old Gothic churches occupied as car¬ 
penters’ shops, depots of merchandise, and other esta¬ 
blishments of a secular kind. 

It is impossible for a stranger to visit Nantes without 
recalling to mind the horrors which were transacted 
hero in the year 17!) t, when the fury of the revolution¬ 
ary lc.aders w.is directed to the extermination of the last 
vestige of loyalty in Brittany and La Vendee. Nantes, 
as a centre of recusancy in Brittany, and sympathismg 
witii the adjoining Veiideans, became peculiarly ob¬ 
noxious to vengeance, whieli was left to lie executed by 
Carrier, one of those mediocre and violent beings who, 
in the excitement of civil broils, become monsters of 
cruelty and extravagance. To adopt tlie aceomit given 
of him by Thiers ;—‘ He commenced his career, on arriv¬ 
ing at Nantes, by decLaring his opinion that an indis- 
criniinate slauglitcr must he i*ade f and t|iat, notwith¬ 
standing tlie promise of pardon held out to sucli 
Vendcans as laid down their arms, mercy should lie 
extended to none. The constituted authorities having 
veutured to speak of holding faith with the rebels. 
Carrier said to them, “You don’t know your trade: 
I will have you all guillotined;’’ and he proceeded to 
full'll his mission, by causing the unfortunate men who 
had surrendered to be mowed down by ball and grape- 
shot, in hands of one .and two hundred. He appearcxl, 
he'-ire the ijojiular society with a drawn sword iu h{i 
hand, sc.atterii;g abusive epithets, and threatemagsW 
with the guillotine. The society speedily .^iMSiised 
him, and he forthwith dissolved it. He the 

authorities to such an extent, that they.'SWi'l^lphger 
assemble in his presence. One dw illtac of ^.ijhqim- 
bers presumed to mention the sweet '<rf ^ni^sions to 
him : he replied to the mdiiicipM (^cers the 

.affair was none of his; tliat the first who spoiSe t& him 
about provisions should have his head struck ofl'; and 
tliat he had no time to attend to their nonsense.” The 
madman thought Ids only mission was to slay. 

He resolved to punish not only the rebellious Ven- 
deans, but also the federalist Nantese, who had at¬ 
tempted a movement in favour of the Girondists after 
the siege of their city. Fugitives, who had escaped the 
massacres of Mans and Savenay, daily arrived in crowds, 
chased by the armies which encompassed them on all 
sides. Carrier caused them to be immured in the pri¬ 
sons of Nantes, and thus accumulated of those unhappy 
creatures 'nearly ten thousand. He afterwards formed 
a company of assassins, who spread themselves over 
the adjoining country, arrested the Nantese families, and 
plundered at wUi, in addition to their other enormilies. 
C.arrier had originally instituted a revolutionary oom- 
inission, to pass' the 'Vendeans and Nantese through a 
form of trfal. Under his direction the 'Vendfians were 
shot, and the Nantese accused of federalism or royalism 
were guillotined. In a little while, however, he found 
tlie formality too tedious, and the mode of executicn by 
grape-shot attended with inconveniences. The destirac- 
tion was somewhat lingering, and it tvns troublesome to 
inter the bodies. They frequently remained on the 
field of slaughter, and so infected the air, that aji epi¬ 
demic ^vailed in the town. The Loire, wWch tra¬ 
verses Nantes, BUjggiated a lic«ible idea to Caxrien-- 
namefy, to get nd of his prisoners by thtoF^ them 
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into the river. He made a preliminary experiment, by 
loading a barge with ninety priests, under prctenee of 
transporting tbem elsewhere, and causing it to be 
scuttled at a distance from the city. The expedient 
being found to answer, he decided upon adopting it 
more extensively. He no longer employed the empty 
formality of arraigning the victims before a commis¬ 
sion i he had them taken from the prisons during the 
night, in bands of one and two hundred, and conducted 
into lighters. From these lighters they were transferred 
into small vessels prepared for the execrable purpose. 
The doomed were stowed into the hold of the craft, the 
port-boles nailed up, and the apertures of the deck 
covered with planks; then the executioners retired into 
the barges, whilst carpenters stationed jn boats stove in 
the sides of the vessel with hatchets, and sent it to the 
bottom. Sucli was the process whcrel)y four or five 
thousand individuals perished. Carrier congratulated 
himself on having discovered this more expeditious and 
salubrious method of delivering the repuldic from its 
enemies. Not only men, but a great number of women 
and children likewise, were drowned in this fashion. 
Upon the dispersion of the Vendcan families, several 
inhabitants of Nantes had received ctiildren into their 
houses with the view of rearing them. “ They are 
wolves’ whelps,” said Carrier-, and he ordered them 
to be surrendered to the rcjmblic. Tlicse orphan chil¬ 
dren were nearly all drowned. 

The Loire was clioked with corpses; ships, in casting 
anchor, sometimes raised vessels filled with dead. Birds 
of prey hovered on the shores of the river, and devourtid 
the human relics. ■* ThS? li.sh were tainted with a diet 
which rendered their use dangerous, and the munioi- 
p.ality issued a iirohibition against taking them. The.sc 
horrors were aggravated liy a contagious malady and a 
famine. Amidst all the eal.amity, Carrier, ai'v.ays fr.an- 
tie and wrath iiil, denounced the slightest expression of 
pity; seized by the collar and tlircatened with his 
sw'ord any who ventured to address him; and caused a 
notice to be affixed, that whoever should pester him w ith 
solicitations for a prisoner, would be himself thrown 
into prison. Fortunately, the committee of public wel¬ 
fare BUi)ers(?ded him ; for however niueh it approved of 
extermination, it was called upon to discourage extra¬ 
vagance.’ It is some consolation to think tliat this 
•wretch, like most other revolutionary leaders, at length 
perished amidst the storm which lie had contributed 
to raise. 

Tilt Taiire, in which the inhuman nni/adtis of Carrier 
took pliU'c, is of less imiiosing breadth than has pro¬ 
bably been anticipated by the tourist. As already 
noticed, the river is here divided into several brauclics, 
with intervening islands, the whole intersected by a 
series of bridges opposite the eastern extremity of the 
town. Those islands arc well covered with houses, and 
extend considerably down the Loire. Tlic western ex¬ 
tremity of the island nearest the town remains in its 
primitive condition, with green trees and herbage; and 
it was in the Loire, at this point, where the qu.ay oppo¬ 
site is at no great distance, that the principal drownings 
were perpetrated, the unhappy victims being brought 
from Uieir place of confinement in a large building called 
the Salorges, still existing on the quay, and used as a 
depot for colonial merchandise. The long line of quay 
down to this spot exhibits in the present day a busy 
spectacle of commerce—groups of merchants, vessels 
loading and unloading, funetionarics of th^ douane at 
their posts, and a line of handsome shops, business 
offices, and warehouses, with tall houses overhead— 
the whole enlivened by a row of trees between the 
street and quay, as at the Boomtjes of Rotterdam. To 
and ftom the more distant parts of the quay, and other 
quarters of the town, omnibusses are continually rolling 
Aong with passengers. The first idea of these con¬ 
venient vehicles, it is due to Nantes to mention, origi- 
nat^_ here in the ingenuity and enterprise of a single 
individual, and afterwards spread to Paris, whence it 
was traotferrod to England. The Nantes omnibusses 


continue a model of good mmstgmeut, and with fares 
no more than they weix! originally—any length of jour¬ 
ney in them being charged only flften centimes, or i 
something like three-halfpence. 

GUANO. 

This mAmire, which was introduced into Britain about 
three years ago, is the deposit from the guano, a sea¬ 
bird which frequents the rocks and islets along the 
western coast of South America. To those who are 
aware of the countless myriads of sea-fowl whidh 
hover on these sliorcs, ijnd of tlic favourable nature 
of the climate for the preservation of their deposits, it 
will not seem surprising that masses of guano should 
be found from twenty to si.xty feid, in depth, more or 
less covered, and mixed iqi witii eurtliy impurities. 
According 5!7 in the slieltored hollows and sinuosities 
of the rocks aild islands, it is found in luieumulaUuns, 
yielding from a few bu.shels to a thousand tons. It 
is collected in various degrees of purity, from the 
recent gr.ayish-wliite dropping^, to the ancient brown 
or reddish-coloured deposit; but, for common pur¬ 
poses, it is generally classed as gray or brown guano 
—the latter being by far the most plentiful, and form¬ 
ing the main article of import for British agriculture. 
As shipped, it is a damp pulverulent mass, of a reddish- 
Iirown colour, emits a pungent odour, and bears evi¬ 
dence of its origin in containing occasional fragments 
of eggs, bones, and feathers of the guano. 

Tliough but recently known to us, gnano hasheen 
long in use by tlie inhabitants of i’eru; heiiig so highly 
prized as a fertiliser in the time of the Incas, that it 
unis declared a capital offence to kill the fowl by which 
it w'as deposited. ‘ On the sea-coast (siiys Garcilasso 
de la A'eg;., in his Mimorinks IKmIks, KiO'J), from below 
An qnipa, as far .as Tarapaea, wliich is more than two 
hundred leagiu's of coast, they use no other manure than 
that of marine birds, which exist, lioth great and sinali, 
on all the coasts of Peru, and go in flocks perfectly in- 
erodiblc, if not seen. They are reared on some unin- 
haliited islands which exist on that coast, and the ma¬ 
nure which tViey leave is of iueonceivable^amount. At a 
distance, the hills of it resemble the mounds on some 
snowy plain. In the time of the Incas, there was so 
much vigilance in guarding tliese birds, that, during the 
rc.aring season, no person was allowed to visit the islands 
under pain of death, in order tliat they might not lie 
friglitencd and driven from their nests. ^Js’either was it 
allow'cd to kill tlicm at .any time, eitlicr on or off tlie 
islands, under the same penalty.’ Each district also 
had a portion of these islands allotted to it, the penalties 
for infringement of wliieli were very severe; and from 
tliesc circumstances, it is probable the Incas dui not per¬ 
mit :.ny remarkable consumption of this valuable ma¬ 
nure beyond what was yearly deposited. As with the 
ancient, so with the modern iiihabitaiit.s, even in their 
degraded and semi-barbarous state. They still set an 
especial value upon the fertilising properties of this sub¬ 
stance ; and are known to come several hundred miles, 
each with his donkey or llama, for a quintal of guano, 
with which he marches homeward, trudging a rough 
road ou foot, yet rejoicing over odo*uS Wgo. 

I5ut while the Peruvians and other sea-cbost inhabi¬ 
tants protected the islands and rocks fre^aeated by 
these birds, it was chiefly to the recent dapositli: that 
they (lirectp.d their care, and thus the aceumttJafiE 0 i!ii.;Of 
unknown antiqujty, covered up by rafld, cx rembred 
beyond their’reach, have been left to be ransacked 
by modem enterfirise. Nor was it wifiiout reason 
that the natives sought the fresh deposits with so much 
avidity. The dung of aU wMals, W being exposed 
to atmospheric influences, gives off its fertilising 
properties; and thus itfinct ijie recent deposits 
of guano were so caijcwi^ ‘ jf^rved and collected. 
However* as the decay % fraliye InMUigence ffi||er a 
foreign yoke, the ahtthimee of labdSQi idiipph^ knd 
other causes, began to i^ate,'the ' ^ less 
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protected, they soiigJit other habitats, fresh gnano 
became scarce, and the ancient deposits began to be 
more keenly sought after, and transported to the sea¬ 
ports for sale. A manure so important could not be 
exijccted long to escape the attention of British traders j 
and as the requirements of home agriculture became 
better understood, guano was introduced into England. 
The trials made upon grass, turnips, and otUtr crops, 
succeeded to a wish; aiid thus, since 1840, the demand 
for the article has so increased, that cargoes hfve been 
landed at every first-rate seaport both iu EngUnd and 
Scotland. When introduced, the price of guano was 
L.25 aton; and even at this r.ate its application was 
found to remunerate the faftner; but artificial sub¬ 
stitutes WtSre soon proposed by the cliemifit, and tliese 
odUipoSltlons had the eflcct of reducing the market 
price to L.15, L.12, or even L. 10 a (on, according to 
quality. At the latter r.ates it still remains, .and proves 
a .source of profit alike to the importer and farmer, 
and tVirough them to tlie comm unity. 

It must be seen, however, that the supply of this 
manure is limited. In a few j ears the ancient ataniniu- 
lations will be exhausted ; and though fresli deposits 
must be forming in some locality or otlier, still, it can 
only be in comparatively small quantities. On tliis 
point our best autliority is llr M. Ilnuiiltoii. late of Peru, 
who remarks as follows :—* The spianos were still to be 
seen in vast numbers on the Aloro of Arica during my 
first residence tlierc in 182C, but not in sucli abundance 
as they were a few years prior to tluit period ; for, dur¬ 
ing the war for independence, Arica was several times 
attacked both by sea and laud, wdieii tlie cannonading 
had the effect of scaring them from their haunts on 
the Moro. Since 1826, Arica lias been much frequented 
by foreigners, some of whom often fired at, and otlier- 
wise annoyed the birds, wliich now ii.avc all but totally 
abandoned that part of the I’eruvian coast. The guanos 
have hitherto existed on the coast of I’eru in nunitievs 
wliich would appear incredible, except to those jicrsons 
..v/ho have seen them. The greatest nmss of guanos T 
ever siiw was in 18.36, at the Ohincha Isles, which are 
only barren rocks in tlie I’aciflc Ocean, off Pisco, and 
atout a hundred-miles south from C .dio. 1 saw the 
birds through *a glass from on Vioavd a vessel under easy 
(ail, when the rock appeared to Ixi a living mass; lor 
■the guanos seemed to be contending among themselves 
.,^ 4 resting-place. Tlioy live on flsli, and are expert 
for Wliiclv they are beautifully formed by nature. 
Tte bill is three or four inches long, according to the 
age or size oftlio bird, and it is about one inch broad at 
^he extremity, much curved, and altogether well adapted 
foar 'jiibokihg up the focal, which rarely esc apes. The 
;i|j|raiSty of guano manure accumulated on the Peruvian 
mwt be very great, and may be estimated thus;— 
jUbwing the average number of these birds to he one 
miinon, which 1 consider is much within hounds, and 
that each Wrd has one ounce of droppings per day, wc 
sh^l have not less than above thirty.tons; and deduct¬ 
ing one-half iff the above supposed quantity for evapo¬ 
ration and otlier casualties, there will still be above fif¬ 
teen tons of this valuable substance produced everyday. 
From what has been observed as to the habits and num¬ 
bers of the guano, thejjr firequenting promontories, decli¬ 
vities, and insulated rooks, it follows that their (oil 
in certain localities nnist have accumuJated to such 
an extent, as might induce those persons who may 
not have considered the subject,, to expect that tlie 
guano is to he liad in uiiji,inited quantity; but for obvious 
reasons that must be a fallacious expectation.’ 

There con be no gainsaying these remarks, nor can 
thgre be any remedy for tbe exhaustion of guano, unlesi* 
in /’I0JO- application of other natural manures, or in the 
ad6i)^on of sutdi artificial mixture as the scieneo of 
ClwmMry may indicate. But wliile the chemist has 
this task (Professor Johnston's, 
jpptter’g &c.), speculators have 

® ,bf other deposits; imd it*is stated 
iKtjvSpaiiets that ocariy a dozen sail have 


left Glasgow and Liverpool for some Mands situated 
within those rainless latitudes which permit of the 
speedy accumulation of guano.. We have seen speci¬ 
mens from islands in the Indian seas, from the coasts of 
Africa, and from otlier tropical regions •, hut granting 
tliat the deposits from which these were taken should 
bo equal in quality, and as abundant ns tliose on tlie 
coast of Peru, still, a very few years of British importa¬ 
tion must suffice to exhaust tiieni, and throw Our far- 
mews upon tlio more permanent resources of chemical 
admixture and their own farm-yards. 

The question lias also ’oeen started—To what extent 
may guano be collected along our own coast and islands f 
It is true that the western and northern islands of Scot¬ 
land, as, indeed, tlie whole sea-coast where it is suffi¬ 
ciently rochy and precipitous, arc frequented by count¬ 
less flocks of sca-fowl, more or less throughout the wliole 
year, nlw-ays periodically, or during the breeding season. 
The same natural agency is at work wliich deposited 
tlie guano of the Pacific; and wo should liave similar 
results, were it not that our islands are subjected to 
countcr.acting agencies unknown along tlie guano-yield¬ 
ing regions of Soutli America. We have a w'et and 
stormy climate, and the half-liquid substance is no 
.sooner voided, than it is generally washed away ; or if 
deposited to a small extent during summer, the rains 
and frost.s of the succeeding winter utterly destroy it, 
leaving only a few insignificant and worthless patehes, 
or a tliiii pellicle on the face of tlie rocks where the 
birds liavc nestled. Tlicre can be no counteracting of 
tJiGse natur.al agencies on a great scale, all that seems 
possible being the adoption of «ooine*artifli^al process of 
collection during suranier; and even fliat must be of sucii 
a nature as not to scare the birds from tlu-ir familiar 
liaunt.3. So long as tbe Pcrui’ian .supply sells at L.12 or 
a ton, fresh Scotcli guano miglit lie profitably col¬ 
lected in some localities ; but tliis only for a few months 
in summer, and with considerable risk, as the sca-fowl 
select bluffs and jirecipices for their habitations. After 
all, the quantity coUected could be of littki moment, 
and could not be considered as in any way afifecting the 
general results of British agriculture. The truth is,, that 
both the foreign and home supply of guano must ever 
be of limited extent; and, regarding it in this light, it 
would be wi.ser in tlie practieal farmer to direct ins care 
to the never-failing sources around him—to the thou¬ 
sands of tons of manure which run to Waste from our 
farm-yards, our common sewers, our gas-works, our 
breweries, our bleachfields, &c. and to collect and apply 
this as its value demands. 


Mils GllAiVT’S LETTERS. 

Mas Obant of Laggan was better known thirty years 
ago than now as tlie author of two works descriptive of 
the Higlilands of Scotland,* and one in which siie had 
given, frem personal observation, a delightful picture of 
American colonial society in the interval between the 
Ereneh Canadian war and the commencement of that 
of Independence.t A lively easy style, and a certain 
simplicity mingled witli coiisideraldo power# of reflec¬ 
tion, had given these works a large circulation, and, 
besides obtaining a literary name for the ahtlior, had 
endeared her to a large circle of acquaintance amongst 
the most virtuous of the liigher classes in aU ports of 
tlic empirq The impression which sire made by her 
writings was deepened, in the minds of all who knew 
her personally, by a singularly amiable and upright 
character, as well as by the events of hgr history and 
her existing circumstances. Mrs Grant was the daughter 
of a Scottish olflcei , who took her mother and herself 
to America during t^e French Canwlian war (17PX 

* iMters Irotn the MsBatalBS. 3 voki ISO&'—Estnys on the 
SuptfTstifcions of the HIghisnds. .Svols. 18U. ; 

f Memoirs of an AiUericsn had}'. 3voK ISOft, 
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when she was only three years of age. She spent her 
early years in that country, obtaining a sort of educa¬ 
tion chiefly by her own aptitude at learning whatever 
came in her way j and, when brought back to her native 
countr)’’, she had scarcely seen anything of the world, 
before she was settled in a Highland solitude, as the 
wife of the minister of Laggan, in Badcnoch. How 
such a person could write the clever, sensible, descrip¬ 
tive letters which afterwards formed her first prose 
publication, would astonish any one who was not pre¬ 
pared to believe that there is something in native powers 
of mind which is independent of all extraneous circum¬ 
stances. 

Tlio conclusion of a happy married life of upwards of 
twenty years saw her a widow, with eight surviving chil¬ 
dren, nearly altogether unprovided for. From immediate 
difflculties she was relieved by lier friends promoting a 
subscription for a volume of her poetry ; the rest were 
surmounted by her own energies, in conducting the 
education of a few young ladies at a retirement ne.ir 
Stirling. She seems to have had at all times a special 
power of acquiring and retaining friends, and of a kind 
who were not merely able, but eagerly willing to be of 
service to her. She had now passed the prime of life, 
without thinking of autliorship; and lier first jirose 
publication was entirely the result of a necessity slie 
was under of fitting out a son as an en.sign in the Indian 
army. This made her at once favourably known to the 
public, and .brougtit her many additional friends; 
amongst the rest Dr Porteus, bishop of London. To 
rmcount farther for the warm interest which we see 
taken in lier by so many iiersoiis of the highest worth, 
as well as rank and affluence, it is only ricc(!ssarj' to 
make slight allusion to a series of sorrows wbioli she 
was destined to encounter during the next twenty years, 
in the death, one after another, of nil her children, ex¬ 
cepting one only. She bore these griefs with the firm¬ 
ness of a truly pious mind; but it was impossible for 
any one who knew her, not to be deeply concerned for 
an aged lady of the finest intellectual and moral cha¬ 
racter who had to i>art with so many whom she miglit 
have expected Jo see around her own dcathlicd. AYitli 
these friends Mrs Grant kept up a constant correspon¬ 
dence as long as they and herself lived. Slio died in 
1838, aged eighty-four years, the last thirty of wliich 
she spent in comp.aratively easy and independent cir¬ 
cumstances in Edinburgh, where, during that time, lier 
house was one of the recognised centres of the literary 
society which adorns our city. 

Mrs Grant’s son has now published a selection of her 
letters,* extending over the period which lias elapsed 
since the close of the scries written in the Highlands. 
They will not be felt to have the same interest ns tliat 
series, for neither are they the production of the prime of 
the author’s mind, nor do tliey refer to scenery, circum¬ 
stances, or persons of so peculiar a character; but they 
W’ill, nevertheless, lie welcomed by all who can be con¬ 
tent with so quiet a pleasure as that of contemplat¬ 
ing the inner thoughts, mingled with the observations 
on external things, of a mind singularly pure, kindly, 
and well-disposed, both for this world and a better. 
Perhaps a more rigidly-judging editor than Mr Grant 
would have omitted much that scarcely riles above 
friendly prattle, and yet we can imagine that a majority 
of the readers of the book would not wish one line to 

nave heetf^^red. 

In our perusal of ttie yolomes we have been struck 
by !wy»'al circumstances wliieli either denote an unusual 
fascin ation in MrsOrauPshistory i^d writings over cer- 

* Homoli sail CoTTMpondenoe ef BJr» Grant of I^qfSW). Edited 
wnwoon, Jif. QHuit, Esq. SyoIb. XinulaB'; bongnian and Co. 


tain minds, or a larger infusion of* the spirit of henefl- 
cenev, and liberality in human nature than.is generally 
allowed. For instance, at the very commeneeraent of 
Mrs Grant’s distresses, an English lady, with the greatest 
delicacy, takes one of lier daughters to live witli her. 
Next we find three Loudon merchants clubbing to HKuto 
her n present of L.30O. Many other handsome pre*tin|B 
wero secjt to her, not a few of them hy:unkn^M<i^ : 
mirers. For examjde—‘ My son mot with 
stable’s partners three weeks ago, who told him, that if 
he would call at their shop, ho would show him a curi¬ 
ous letter about his (my sou’s) mother, lie was shown 
a letter, such as a iduin shopkeepiog person might be 
supposed to -w-ritc, the purjioit of which w.as to inquire 
if Mrs Anne Grant of Laggan was alive, and where she, 
lived, for the writer wished to send her a box containing -/ 
a present. They answered the letter, of course j and 
conjectun^jgks not a little puzzled to guess whether tl«! 
present would,'.jeally conic, and what it would bo. Last 
week the box arrived, which contained—first, black silk, 
(very good) for a dress to Mrs G.; three shawls, one a 
very liandsomc large silk one, aial two very comely ones 
of a new kind of nondescripts, all calculated for a 
widow’s garb; item, a pair of excellent hiaek silk stock¬ 
ings ; item, six beautiful French cambric pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs, all marked with my cipher impressed on 
symbolical figures—an urn on one, a garland on another, 
and all the rest differing from each other, hut all fanci¬ 
ful, .and w’hat we con-sidered appropriate; likewise two 
pairs of gloves; and finally, neatly wrapped up in p.aper, 
a gold sovc-reign to pay the carriage, and a very neat and 
Ijusiiicsa-hke invoice of the whole. 

But tlien the letter along with them, in native beauty, 
simpliiuty, and originality, was worth tlie wliole. You 
w'ouid be sliocked were 1, my very self, to tell you how 
long my letters (the i>riutcd one.s) had been the delight 
and eonsohition of this excellent person—for excellent 
she must be, supposing me to be very difl’erent from what 
slie thought me. The ardent love of merit, should it be 
merely imaginary and delusive, exists only in those fine 
minds which arc accustomed to delight in contemplat¬ 
ing goodness in its original source. She says, towards 
the end of her letter, “ 1 am not a person of birth or 
fortune, but a lowly thistle on the plains slieltering 
some more delicate idants under my rugged stem. May j 
I hope you wall let me know something of your health j 
and spirits, and of the weltare of your family. I.«t me j 
know if your correspondents continue faitliful to you 
in this world, or if they wait your arrival in the plains ! 
of light,” &.C. '• 

Is not all this something very much out of the com¬ 
mon way ? and is not this kindness from a plain person, 
such as I suppose Miss M. Jones of Coalbrookdale to be, 
more gratifying than if a very fine or high-bred person 
had sent me a far more valuable or showy present ? 
'Fhetj are the cordials which tlic mercy that has been 
mingled with many bitter sull'erings has aflbrded to 
cheer my path.’ _ , 

Several persons left Mrs Grant considerable legacies \ 
from the same principle of adniiratioii; hut there Js 
one for which she was indebted to a somewliat dif¬ 
ferent cause; namely,.a thousand pounds left it» 
1826 ‘ by a West Indian boy, wlioin I brought up, jpi^V . 
at Laggan, and since at Woodeml.’ * These bene&cfio^S,' 
s<‘ent to have been of material service in rendering tlie ■ 
latter years of Mrs Grant smootli and comfortable. 

The remainder of this paper will, we think, be best 
dispioscd in a scries of brief passages from tte letters, 

calculated to nmusa and instruct the reader. 

» 

CUBJOPS STOBY OP A YOUNG OTPICER’S VVIFB. 

*Shc [the person intrusted with the letter, w'Wcli is 
dated from Stirling, i809, a,iid addressed to Miss Fnn- 
shawo, London] is tlie daughter of a Highland gontJe- 
raan who lives here in Mdvjlle Place, and supports a 
immerous family, in a respectabBi manner, on the pro¬ 
duce of a.Weat Indian estate* This young creature 
was not fifteen when, by her sapi^^tiiness and musical 
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talent*, she attracted the attention of a ver^ young man 

from London, of the name of B-, iirho is paymaster 

to a regiment then lying here. Upon examining into 
rireumstances, the extreme youth of the lady .was the 
only objection; they imprudently, however, permitted 
them to be very mu<?h together. The consequence was 
what might be expected; impatient of delay, and afraid 
of separation, they went oli‘ and married. Tbits rasJi act 
was followed by a very sudden forgiveness, and she stiil 
continued the darling of her parents. She canjc here to 
be confined in due time, not being then completely six¬ 
teen, and became as composed and matronly as if she 
had been married for years. In little more than four 
months after, they were alarmed with an order for tiie 
regiment to go to Botany Bay, where, it is to be ob¬ 
served, they are likely to stay fifteen years. Careless 
of consequences, she Vas ready to go anywhere with 
her husband ; but the fear and ftmduess of her parents 
Induced them to prevail on him to set oil' without her, 
iind to conceal his intentions without taking leave. 
When she came down and discovered the deception, 

;, ^lihe was almost franticf and her fatlier was so moved by 
her agonies, that he was fain to fcike a post-chaise and 
go off’ instantly with his daughter to overtake her mate, 
who was more pleased than surprised at the occurrence, 
having an interior jxsrsuasion that she could not be de¬ 
tained. She went off, hardly liestowing a look on her 
infant whom she had been nursing, or on any other of 
the family. 

After a stormy and dangerous voyage, she arrived at 
London, and went off after a few days to the Isle of 
Wight, to be ready to embark. Finding they should 
be detained there a month, the yearnings of afl'ection 
became distressing to the young mother, and she and 
her husband sent a formal requisition for tlieir child. 
The little creature was by this time become so dear to 
the good people, that they could not endure the thought 
of parting with it for so long an exile. They got a 
surgeon to certify it was not equal to the journey to 
London, Ixang but live months old, and not robust for 
its age. Meantime the parents were in the Isle of 
Wight, where, on Monday morning, tliey heard the ship j 
would not sail for a fortnight. The -itllo heroine, who 
wants Btill*stime months of seventeen, set out iustautly 
for Portsmouth, went tlie same night in the mai) to 
London, set out from thence on Tuesday, travelled 
almost without food or sleep in the coach to Glasgow, 
and astonished all on Friday morning bj' her appear¬ 
ance in Melville Place, xindaunted and unwearied, with¬ 
out a trac(?of fatigue in her looks or spirits; and liere 
she is, going off in triumph with her child and this 
letter I 

SPEAKEHS OUT. 

He fSir John legard, an old gouty gentleman resid¬ 
ing nehr Twickenham] has a certain selfishness with 
regard to his intellectual luxuries—the only ones he 
priaes—and seems to think that hjs sulferings and the 
sincerity of his piety and virtue entitle him to indulge 
in a kind of sincerity that the world is little inclined to 
bear—that of declaring his sentiments and emotions 
just as they rise in hie mind, without much regard to 
common opinion. JVhoever does this much, and long. 
Unaware of the deeeitfulness of the human heart, will 
Indulge chagrin or fastidiousness, perhaps spleen and 
passion, when they think they are only sincere; this I 
have both seen and severely felt in other instances. 

KINUXESS UNDER AN UNPROMISIKa EXTERIOR. 

She [a Miss Fraser, who took Mrs dlrant home from 
Birmingham, iu her jmst-chaise, at the intercessionajf 
some common friends] was occupied with giving direc- 
ticUU to Iter servants, and scarce •trtthdrew her attention 
When I entered. I was nervous and exhausted after 
thelaaj; night's watching and fatigue, and felt beyond 
muMWte Md and efcbarrassed. Her manner at first 
to Ijae cold, haughty, and abstracted, though 
fwte. X # 81 ^ hato tile c&riage in a tremor, and never 

-- 


felt BO forlorn ; to mend the matter, she does not hear 
well, and is liable to frequent mistakes. In a litfle 
time, however, her real character began to shine through 
this ungracious crust. She is a woman of a vigorous 
and masculine mind; simtere, candid, and generous, 
without a shadow of cold caution, or littleness of miy 
kind; knows a great deal, and does a great deal, for 
her activity of body and mind is boundless: so is her 
charity and friendship, when once excited. Were I at 
leisure, I could tell you many characteristic anecdotes 
of this extraordinary personage, who is, upon the wh<fie, 
a very gcntkmatdy woman, more attentive to the essen¬ 
tials of kindness', than to its soothing forms; yet her 
kindness is not without a sort of delicacy. For in¬ 
stance, on my account solely, sho went round the lakes 
of 'VVindermerd and Keswick, and showed me all tlie 
beauties of those charming scenes, which to herself 
were quite familiar; and this without once saying it 
was on my account. 

SINGULAR MARRIAGE OP COWirEu’s COUSIN, THE REV. 

.7. JOHNSON. 

[A letter from Hayley, the poet, to Miss Fanshawe 
(1808), was] to announce the marriage of Norfolk 
Johnny [Cowperis pet name for him] witli a lady, 
young, lovely^ and truly amiable; she was an orplian, 
of independent fortune, well educated in the country, 
where she lived with her relation.?. She w'as eleg.'Uit, 
pious, musical, and studied Cowper with ever new 
delight. Gliarnicd with the playful innocence, cordiid 
friendship, and disinterested kindness that appear in 
Cowper’s sketches of JohnnjitS cfcaractcr, she sighed 
and wished ‘that Heaven had infuie hei^ sucli a man.’ 
Her wmrthy and liberal-minded relations, notwithstand¬ 
ing Johnny’s confined circumstances and unprepossess¬ 
ing appearance—for he is little, aud diffident in manner 
—iicr people, in short, told his iieople that Johnny 
might try. So he did, and succeeded; for W'hen you 
know him, he is cluirming, innocent, sweet-tempered, 
full of fancy and liumour, and a delightftd letter writer. 
They went to Bath about three weeks since to l« 
married, and proceeded straight frozn the altar to 
IJaylcy’s ' i-ttage, wliere Johnny’s channer sung and 
played to the poet every one of Cowper’s lyrics, and 
some he never meant as such ; in short, brother Wil¬ 
liam was in as great raptures with Johnny’s bride as ■ 
he himself could be. Now, of all the great and i 
wealthy' who read and praised Cowper, not one ever i 
tlrought of giving their interest to promote this faith- j 
ful friend of his infirmities, whe did for him what no ; 
other being would or could; hut this szveet creature 
loved virtue for itself, and rewarded it with herself. 

CiOOlZ TASTE SUPPRESSES MEAN CALCULATIONS. 

[Speaking of a family, residing in Edinburgh, and a 
young EngUsli gentleman recently introduced to them,] 

Ho appears to them a young man very correct in his 
conduct, ami of good disposition, but evidently bom 
in the age of calcubition—a propensity of which we 
Scots, in revenge for the obloquy formerly thrown 
on us by John Bull, axe very apt to accuse his calves. 
There is no doubt but that there are among the in- i 
habitants of tlic Northern Athens many who calcnlate 
very nicely; but they leave that to be discovered in 
their conduct, and take care that it does not appear in 
their conversation, l^haps there is no place where 
gossipping discussions respecting the amount of indi- ' 
vidual iniomes, and the prices of articles of luxury, are 
so seldom heard; yet people here think of these things, 
and struggle to attain them, as much as others. Good 
taste keeps many things out of sight, which good fee¬ 
ing in a high-toned mind would suffer to exist. 

ADVANTAGES OF OLD MAIOENH0OD. 

I think you must know something of six fait Tbatols, 
none of them young, who live in EdinbutieA With a 
mother of most venerable antiquity. What a history 
is theirs! Two'distinguished beauties, twowitsi and 
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two iogeniOu 0 damsels Ml of rare devices, who drew, 
and played, and worked all manner of cunninff work¬ 
manship, famished abundant variety of characters and 
complexions. Great was their celebrity some thirty 
years since, and much were they caressed and sought 
after among the nobles of the land. Still, it was their 
lot to live on, unrepining in single blessedness; truly 
such, for they are all very cheorfiil and intelligent, and 
live in the happiest union among themselves. I begin 
to think that those sensible contented single women, 
who liavG outlived the turbulence and flutter of expec¬ 
tation and admiration, and think of nothing but being 
pleasant companions and good aunts here, and joining 
those who walk pre-eminently in white hereafter, are 
perhaps, on the whole, more exempt from suifcring, 
and have more uninixed enjoyment, than we whose 
hearts are always either mourning the departed, or 
aching with fear and anxiety for the living. The sense 
that turns at the touch of joy or wo, but turning, 
trembles too, is like a pendulum in constant motion 
with us meritorious matrons. My partiality for the 
single state does not comprehend men; they rc(iuire 
some of that unbought grace of life, which is only to he 
found in female worth and affeotion. Celibacy wiiii 
them is rarely respectable. Think how contemptible 
they grow for the most part under the sway of tlicir 
housekeeper. 

TKK DUCHESS OP OORDON’.S KELIOIOUS FEELt}.'C.« 

GEOCJUArmCAI.. 

The duchess said that on Sunday she never saw com¬ 
pany, nor pjfiyed «ard3)i nor went out; in England, 
indeed, she did so, because every one else did tiio same, 
but she would not introduce those manners into tliis 
country. I stared at these gradations of piety growing 
warmer as it caniE northward, but was wise enough to 
stare silently, 

ECONOMY IN COMPANY-KEErlNO. 

I have this morning [Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 1811] the 
muddiest head you can suppose, liaving had a party of 
friends with me on the last two evenings. To under¬ 
stand tlie cause of oU this hosiiitality, you must know 
that, beinvr a very methodical and economical family, 
every cow of ours, as we express it in our rustic High¬ 
land dialect, has a calf; that is to say, when we have 
a party, which in Edinburgh includes a cold collation, 
we are obliged to provide quantum sirfficit for our guests, 
who, being of a description more given to good talking 
than good eating, are Content to admire and lie admired, 
and have little time to attend to vulgar gratiftc.ations; 
of consequence, the more material food, after contri¬ 
buting, like the guests, to embellish the entertainment, 
remains little diminislied. As our wide acquaintance 
includes the greatest variety of people imaginable, there 
are among them a number of good kind people that 
drees finely, laugh heartily, and sing merrily, and have, 
in some instances, genealogy besides; yet on tliese 
good people the lions and lionesses of literature would 
tiiink tlieir roaring very ill bestowed. These, however, 
make a greater noise in their own way, and before their 
Mperior prowess the substantials s<K>n vanish; they are 
in every sense less fastidious, happier liecausc less wise, 
and more benevolent because less witty. An assem¬ 
blage of these contented lieinM, who can amply appre¬ 
ciate the value of a custard, a or a jest on its second 

appearance, are convenient successors to the refined 
pretenders to wiginality, who prefer whatris new to 
What is true, and would not for the world ho caught 
eating blanc-mouge while Mr Jeffrey and Dr Thomas 
Brown are Ixranmshing wit and philosophy in each 
other's flues with dectric speed and l^iance. These 
good fat people Who sing and eat like canary-birds, 
Come with alabiity the day after, and esteem themselves 
too happy to be admitted so sobn to consume mere 
mortal SBment in the very apMtment where she deH- 
cacies (rf Intellect were so tetdy shared among superior 
mtelligenoei. 


WARStna OF Totma OEirms. 

Talking of genius leads me to congratulate yoti on 
the awakened brotherly feelings of that young Theo¬ 
dore, for whom 1 know your sisterly rmneem is restless 
and extreme. [Mrs Grant her# refers to. Theodore 
Hook, tticn (1809) the youthful brother-in-law trf her 
corr<»spoi|dent. How much her warning proved a pro¬ 
phecy, need not be told.] You may believe I rejoice 
over the,capture of this shy bird, for his ow'n sake as 
well as yours: I do in my heart love genius in all its 
forms, and even in its exulxrance and eccentricity. 
You will teach him, for his own good, to make a due 
distinction between living' to please the world at large, 
and exerting his powers in a given direction for his own 
benefit, and the satisfaction of his real friends. The 
uncultured llow'crs, and even the early fruit of prema¬ 
ture iutellial, form an admirable dccor.ation for a des¬ 
sert; but wo to hhu wlio would expect to feast on tliem 
daily and only. ()f a person depending merely on talents 
and jKiwers of jileasing, what more brilliant example 
can he given than Sheridtin ? aivl who would choose to 
live his life, and die ins death?' 1 talk of his death ns 
if it had already taken place, for what is there wortli 
living for tliirt he has not already outlived? and who, 
that ever knew tiie value of a tranquil mind and spot¬ 
less name, would be that justly admired, and as justly 
despised, individual ? And if the chieftain of the clan 
be such, what must tiie tribe be ‘ of those that live by 

crambo clink’.a,s poor Burns called those hapless sons 

of the muses w'ho, ivithoiit an object or an aim, run at 
random through the world, and arc led on by the un¬ 
feeling great and gay, to acquire a. taste for expensive 
pleasures and elegant society, and then left to languish 
in foriorn-and embittered obscurity, when their health, 
and their spirits, and their means ebb together. Kaise, 
then, your voice of truth and affection, and outsing .all 
the syrens tliat, on the coast of idleness, strive to attract 
Theodore by the songs of vanity, pleasure, and dissipa¬ 
tion ; teach him to love tliose that love liim—indepen¬ 
dent of all that flatters or pleases—for himself; and 
make auxiliaries of all those kindred among whom you 
are noiv placed, to make liim know something of more 
value than empty adniiration. • • 

ANECDOTES OF KISSINO HANDS. 

Judge my confusion and astunislnnont when, calling 
one day lately [1810] at Lady Charlotte CampbeU’s, 
a very handsome fashionable young man asked if I 
was Mrs G. of Laggan. Hearing I was, Ifc flew across 
the room—said 1 was one of the persons in Scotland he 
most wished to sec, and kissed my hand rapturously— 
yes, rapturously. I looked at him to see whether tiilly 
or vanity had prompted this flourish—that is, whether 
lie was foolish enough to think me wh.at I v as not, or 
vain enough to suppose this would pass for a fine flight 
of enthusiasm. I saw so much sanguine simplicity iu 
his countenance, thpt I concluded it to he a boyisli flight. 
He then descanted on the poem of The Highlanders, as 
awakening his feelings and enthusiasm for Scotland at 
a very early age. I resolved to stay him out, and know 
who he was, as I had. very imperfectly heard the name 
by whicli he wms introduced, ivady Charlotte told me, 
to my still greater surprise, that h^was of royal lineage; 
in short, he is the Duke of Sussex’s son by Lady Augusta 
Murray. * 

I must not omit an anecdote, better than my own, about 
kissing iemds. A young lady from Engtend, very am¬ 
bitious of distinction, and thinking the^ontrageous ad¬ 
miration of genius was nearly as good as-the possession 
af it, w.as presented to Walter Scott, and had very nearly 
gone through the regular forms of strooning sensibility 
on the occasion. Being afterward* Ifitroduced to Mr 
Henry Mackenzie, she bore it bet^, but kissed his 
hand with admiring venoriticai, ^ It is worth triliing, for 
the sake of Mr Scott’s ■oomme^ Ho said, ‘ Did you 
ever hear Ihe like of that English lass, *to faint at the 
sight of a o^pple derk ^ session, and kiijs the dry 
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withered hand of an old tax-gatherer?’ Snch is tJie 
mockery of homage paid to that class of beings who, 
as Pope justly observes, ‘ are envied wretched, and are 
flattered poor.’ 

— —-»- 

SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING ANIMALS. 

Bxfoke the characters of animals were rigidly investi¬ 
gated, as they have latterly been by men of science, it 
is not wonderful that they should h.ave been wiisumler- 
stood in many instances, and thus become the subject 
of superstitious notions. Even now, when tlie super¬ 
natural is generally abandoned, some of these supersti¬ 
tious notions may be said to have a sort of twilight 
existence in the form of antipatliies and suspicions, the 
tesUlt 6f which to the animals themselves is far from 
favourable, while it is, to say the least of it, discredit¬ 
able to niankind. We propose here to review- the super¬ 
stitions of this cla.ss generally, as a curious chapter in the 
Oatord history of the human jnind, and in doing so, to 
lay particular stress on sncli notions as tend in any 
degree to encourage ciMelty or unreasonable fears. 

There are several animahs, perfectly innocent towards 
man, tvhich have obtained an evil reputation, from ap¬ 
parently no otljer cause than that whiidr formerly ren¬ 
dered the aged of the female sex of our own race the 
objects of superstitious dread—ruamedy, tlieir unlovely 
aspect and solitary mode of life. Sucii the owl and 
the raven, both of them, time out of mind, i>rocIaimed 
by man to be unlucky birds—birds of evil omen—and so 
forth. The owl was so reckoned amongst the Romans:—: 

Ignarufi btibo, diri^m uiortulibim omen. 

— Ovid. 

[lU'Otnonod in hisform, tlio unludcy fowl. 

Abhorred by men, and called a NcreecUing (T\v]. 

—(forih'-^ I'ritus/isC'.ii } 

Virgil speaks in like manner of the fatal prognostica¬ 
tions of the crow :— 

S®pts siubitra cftvi praxlixit nb ilice oonvLx. 

[And the hoarse raven, on the blasted boiiph, 
liy OToalcinjf from the left presarjed tho WMiiing Wow. I 

’^■Ori/di'u’s Translation.'l i 

” J 

This great psjtion even had offleers—ofllf jrs, too, selected 
from the patrician or aristocratic class—one of whose 
duties it was to study the omens of tlie owl, crow, and 
and interpret them to the people—mau thus 
placing himself, it may fairly loe said, in a position 
meaner than that of the humble animals which were 
tho subject^of their observations. Our poet Butler lias 
touched off this ‘ institution ’ of the masters of the 
ancient world:— 

The Roman ecnatc, when witliiii 
The city walls ail owl was soon, 

Did cansc their elorjry with lustrations 
(Our synod caUs humiliations) 

The round-faced prodigy t‘ avert, 

Prom doing town or country hurt. 

The prevalence of this superstition respecting the owl 
in England is shown by the frequent allusions to it in 
the works of our poets—as where Shakspoare soya— 

Till OMfl shrieked at thy birth, an evil wiim. 

• —//mrp VI. 

and applies it metapkoricafly to an inauspicious person— 

Thon emtBoas ftnd fearful owl of death, * 

Our nation's terror, and their Wowly soonriio. 

../bi'de 

It can scarcely Mi^ecssary to quote the equally signi¬ 
ficant oxclainatmn(:^£adyMactet})«- 

The himself is hoarse 

That ttoaife' tho fatal entrance of Duncan *■ 

Under out battlements. 

T^se notions respecting the owl tftid raveii still have-a 
ctMjiiderable hold of the English rustic mind, and cause 
pupS' lnost superfluous, cruelties j for these c^-eaturcs 
ai^ l^nied tp u^trucaion wherever they can be found. 

U'M the baM tViA iStrix ilammeaS wbiclSk thus'ill 


gfigoreted-,. A aolitaiy mofle of "life, genenilly amoni^t 


old secluded buildings, a habit Of seeking its food at 
night, and its screeching voice, seem to be the causes 
of its bad reimtatioh. A peculiarly soft nois^ess 
flight, bringing the bird under observation without any 
warning, may have also helped to fix its terrible character, 
The eccentric but benevolent Waterton gives a whim¬ 
sical account of an effbrt which he made to counteract 
the common notlon.in his own place of residetice. ‘ Up 
to 1813,’ he says, ‘the bam owl had a sad time of it at 
Walton Hall. Its supposed mournful notes alarmed the 
ancient housekeeper. She knew full well wliat sorrow 
it had brought into other houses wlien she was a young 
woman ; and there was enough of mischief in the mid¬ 
night wintry blast, without linvlng it increased by the 
di.snial screams of something which people knew very 
little about, anJl which overybwly said was far too busy 
in the clmrchyard at night-time. Nay, it was a well- 
known fact, that, if anybody were sick in the neigli- 
bourhood.’it would bo for ever looking in at the window, 
and liolding a conversation outside witli somebody, they 
did not know whom, Tito gamekeeper agreed with her 
in everything that was said on this important subject; 
and he always stood better in lier books when he had 
managed to siioot a bird of this bad and mi.sehicvous 
family. However, in 181,3, on my return from the wilds 
of Guiana, having suffered myself, and learned mercy, 
I broke in pieces the code of penal laws which the 
knavery of tlie gamekeeper and the lamcntahlc igno¬ 
rance of the other servants had hitherto put in force, far 
too successfully, to thin tiie numbers of thi.s poor, hap¬ 
less, unsuspecting tribe. On the ruin of the old gate¬ 
way 1 made a jilace with atom' and mortj^r, about four 
feet square, and fixed a tliick oaken stick firmly into it. 
Huge masses of ivj’- now- quite cover it. In a month or 
so after it was finished, a pair of barn owls came and 
took up their alxide in it. I threatened to strangle the 
keeper if ever, after this, lie molested either the old birds 
or their young ones; and I assured the housekeeper that 
I would take upon mj-self the whole respon-sibility of all 
the sickness, wo, and sorrow, that the new tenants miglit 
bring into the hall. She made a low courtesy, as much 
as to say, “ Sir, I fall into your will and pleasurebut 
I saw in her t ye th.at slie liad made up her mind to have 
to do with things of fearful and portentous shape, and 
to hear many a midnight -wailing in the surrounding 
woods. 1 do not think that, up to the day of th» aid 
lady’s death, which took place in her eighty?£9^^tojjeiir, 
she ever looked with pleasure or contentment** Mt ttie 
barn owl, as it flew round the large syeamore frees, 
which grow near the old ruined gateway.’ Jfir 
ton adds, that the barn owl, so far from bei|ig In any 
■w.ay a noxious, is a highly useful bird, on account of the 
vast quantity of mice which it destroys. ’VVlieu it has 
young, it will bring a mouse to its nest every twelve Or 
fifteen minutes. Some country people think it attacks 
pigeons in their houses, but it only goes there for repose 
and concealment, wlien its perfectly harmless cbnduct 
is fully evidenced by the tranquillity with wluch the 
pigeons regard it. 

There is the same error respecting the crow. Tlie 
portentous character of this bird is probably owing, in 
the first place, to its uneomraonly harsh voice, and, 
secondly, to its carnivorous habits. Shakspeare says 
of an army— 

—— — Tlieir execntorii, the huaTMili crows, 

Fly o'er them O^impatioitt foi- tlieir hour. 

‘ It has often occurred to me,’ says an observer of nature, 
‘when exploring the more inaccessible parts of the 
British mountains (though without any feeling of super¬ 
stitious dread on the occasion), that the ravensi whose 
“ ancient solitary reign” 1 had invaded, utter^ theif 
liarsh croak, as ^ey soared over my l^gad, in expectation, 
as it were, of my failing down the ra-vines and pre^ices, 
and of their chance pf becoming my " execute” and 
having to foed on my lifeless carcass.’ Now. frcanting 
that several of Hie crow tribe gluttonise over 


* Loudon’s Magoaine ot Natural Histoiy, v. IS.,, 
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vlietbcr of human bcinps or of the inferior animals, 
•vrhether of_ men killed in battle or men accidentally 
kiiled in solitary places, what harm is there in it? Are 
not these animus, on the contrary, performing a useful 
Bcnrice to tiie living, in removing what is so offensive 
to sense, and often so injurious to health? Justly re- 
giirded, the crow is an emissary of Providence, which 
ought to call forth feelings of admiration towards that 
great power, instead of exciting sentiments of disgust 
or antipathy towards itself 
"We shall vary our theme by adverting next to a set 
of superstitions respecting bees, which have an element 
of beauty in them. It is a custom still pretty pre¬ 
valent in the more rural districts of England to in¬ 
form bees of any death that takes place in the family; 
and tills is done in a formal manner, a person going 
with the house-key and tapping three times every 
liiVc, and then whispering the communication. It is 
tliought that, if this is not done, the bees will desert the 
place, and seek out other quarters. For the same rea¬ 
son, when the funeral is to take place, the bees are put 
into mourning, by the hanging of a piece of black cloth 
from their hives; and a service of wine and cake is, in 
families of good condition, set down for tlicm on that 
I occasion. They are also made to participate in tlic 
I family rejoicings; for, ■when a marriage takes place, a 
I triumphant piece of scarlet cloth is in like manner hung 
; upon the hives. It appears tliat this custom, if not the 
, others, obtains in Brittany as well ns in England. As 
; indicatlous of kind social feeling tow.ards a class of 
i creatures time out of n\ind the emblems of industry, 

I foresight, and good regulujion, these practices, it is sul)- 
i niitted, are highly poetical and redeeming. It is only 
! unfortunate that, wliile superstition is sometimes tlms 

■ beautiful, it is most frequently gross and barbarous ; so 

■ tliat it never can form a principle to be depended upon. 

! There is anotlicr notion very prevalent respecting boe.s, 
i tliat the death of a hive in the possession of a farmer 
: foretells his siieedy removal from the place. Ferhaps 
, there is a natural basis for this supposition, lices 
! u.su,ally die only in very wet unfavourable seasons: such 
I seasons are injurious to the farmer, mid very apt (at 
! least ill u country of yearly leases) to lead to his re- 
I moval. 

; Several other suiierstitions about animals arc pro- 
i bably founded, in like manner, on naturid circumstanees. 
This, has been reni.arked by Sk Humjihry Davy in his 
Sulmonia. To see one magpie, as is well known, is held 
to betoken misfortune. Now, there is a natural reason 
why, to the angler at Uiast, it is not well to see a .single 
I magpie. The fact is, that in cold and stormy weatlicr, 

I ' 'lie magiiie alone leaves the nest in search of food, the 
I'ther nunaining sitting iijioii the eggs or young ones, 
and such weather is unfavourable for the piscatory 
sport; whereas in flue mild weather, which is the re¬ 
verse, both magpies are at liberty to leave the nest 
together. The notion about the in.igpie is thus ex¬ 
pressed :— 

Ono 's sorrow, two 's mirth. 

To this is added another lino— 

Three ’s a wedding;, four 's death ; 
whicli, however, is probably no more than a postscripli ve 
coinage of the popular mind to make out a rhyme. 
The notion that rooks alw.iys leave their haunt near an 
old house when a death takes place in it, may have its 
origin in fact, and the cause nidSf be some sense of an 
unpleasaat odour, of whicii human organs are insen- 
sime.' A naturalist, speaking of this suiierstitidn, states 
that a medical gentleman of his acquaintance, being in 
attcndanr.e upon a huly during her lust illness, some one 
'bserving Uuit she had not long to live, said to him, ‘I 
wonder whether thy rooks wUl leave tlie rookery on 
tills oooaaion,? tlmy did so,on the decease of tho late 
—(tl» fiamimr poseessor), tod likewise on that of his 
brother who preceded him.’ The birds, in the present 
instance, dM qtdt the house, but ^'ty-eix hours ieforS 
the death. , 


A few of this class of superstitions seenrJb 
rather amiable. The smmlness of the wren^-.^ 
repose in human generosity shown by the redbreaslW 
disarmed even hoys, and established an immunityv 
their nests from plunder. The juvenile remark i8^ 
‘ The robin and the wren are GotfS cock and hen :* it 
is therefore under a religious impression timi' tliey ab- 
stain.from an act of cruelty in the case of these birds. 
The innocence of the dove has also made a ppwei/al 
appeal to„the rustic bosom, but only to this uneXptKStffil 
effect, that it is not good to use its feathers in a bed. 
as they prolong the sufferings of those who die upon it. 
The raven, too. notwitlistanding its unluekiness, is safe 
from rustic fowling-piceeso-it is lield to be extremel|k;' 
unlucky to kill this bird. The reason is said to be n 
consideration of the services of the raven to the pro¬ 
phet Elijah, when , he fled from the rage of Ahab. A 
humane spirgsi^ould be tliankful for tlie feeling shown 
in these popular,potions, if they were consistently sup-, 
ported; but wdio ever heard of any one sparing a blow 
to the unfortunate ass, from a consideration of tlie 
several remarkable appearances, which that animal 
makes in Scripture? Not even the cross marked on 
its back—as they tliink, in consequence of our Saviour 
having ridden upon an ass into Jerusalem—seems to 
have the least effect in obtaining a decent show of 
humanity towards this everywhere useful and modest, 
and everywhere buffeted quadruped. The inconsis- 
teucy of superstition is further shown in the antipa¬ 
thies contraeteil against bird.s equally liarmless as any 
of the above ; for example, the ycllmv-haramer, which 
is pi!r.sccuted in consequence of an idea that it receives 
tliicc drop.s of the devil’s blood on May morning; the 
fact being that it is a iiretty, and also a tame bird, with 
no barm about it whatever. So strong is the prejudice 
against this innocent warbler of our fields, that miuiy 
persons wlio would not injure the nest or young of any 
other birds, will invariably take, and even ill-hse, that 
of the poor yellow-hammer. Sailors are equally unrea¬ 
sonable with respect to tlie well-known storm petrel. 
This bird is often seen before severe storms, whose ut¬ 
most rage never seems to disturb it as it breasts the 
waves and faces the blast, uttering its low cry of zoeet, 
meet. 'The mariner absurdly considers it as raising the 
storm, wliicli its habits only bring it into’connesdtm 
with, end be execrates it accordingly. ‘ Asjwell,’ si^. 
Wilson, the American ornithologist, ‘ might tltey curse 
tlic niuiiiiglit liglithuusc that star-like guides them on 
their watery way, or tlie buoy that warns toshi iff the 
sunken rocks below.’ Tlic petrel is in reajjty a moni¬ 
tor of tlie approach of stormy weather, xicrliaps designed 
to be so by an nil-wise Frovidence. 


AN INVALID’S ADVENTURE AT THE SIEGE 
OF MANHEIM. 

[Miuilicim, now a neatly laiilt oiieU town in tho grsnd-diiohy of 
Baden, was cx|x>scd to a liombardment from the French republican 
army, and almost entirtily destroyed. During the sio*o, manyitf 
tho imfoi'tanatc inhabitants were killed, and otiiors sntrered severe 
injiirieH, mid tlic loss of all Uicir property, ’i’he followingadventuie 
of an invalid during the .siege, wiiieh we copy frlffi i the 
Journal, ivill impart a tolerable idea of what xitHHi tbiscouawy 
know nothing of—the actuabhorrors of a state of warfare.] 

The siege had commenced, and the*flring had hegUB to' 
wax *’iu'm, so that the inhabitants wore gl^ to ayinl 
themsolve.s of any adequate shelter from its terrible 
effeots. The batteries eu recuchet etiflliuled every street, 
and the fcllnrs of tho bouses became the pnly secure 
places of refuge, phtlier most persons, betoog tliem- 
selves, w ith wliat-stock of provisions they bohld muster. 
Tliese cellars were strongly arched; oyer, and it was a 
ralfe circuinstaiiee that a bomb, after foreiBg through 
the roof and strong flqora of a. hon^. m succession, had 
power enough left to penetrate thii ftiielieBXfhich covered 
them. An unfortunate acfliidtot ^mtottid my afford¬ 
ing any aid to the garrison ih 6)®<t|ftnci having broken, 
my leg by ^ fall from th4 nunpam a day or two after 
the.city wax iaveitti^. broad 
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sti’eet, but much ejcposed to the enemy’s shot, which 
firequently plunged along ita whole ran^ from end to 
end. JSfow and tbeii a shell had fallen within a few 
yards of my door, and it became evident that it was no 
longer safe to remain above ground. I therefore caused 
a mattress or two to be removed into my cellars, together 
with a small quantity of food, some candles, necessaries, 
and a few books, and took up my abode tbereii ^ 
There were two cellars, each situated at the end of a 
vaulted passage. The second was occupied l^y my two 
female domestics; a lad named Ernest, about fourteen 
years of age, lived in one or the other, and ran back¬ 
wards or forwards as circumstances or ids own inclina¬ 
tions disposed him. Abouf the centre of the arched 
passage, on the right-hand side, was a flight of stone 

I stairs, which led to the kitchen above. Tlio boy Ernest 
was of a lively fearless disposition, and would frequently 
get weary of our subterranean residence, and run up 
to look out at the street door, and sometimes venture 
towards the ramparts, whence he would contrive to 
bring us news of thp state of affairs, and mention what 
houses were ruined by,the firing. 

Matters had proceeded in the foregoing manner for a 
week or two after we had livfKl in our subterraneous 
apartments, when one morning the firing seemed to rage 
with redoubled violence, both within and without the 
defences. The earth around and above me shook witli 
the explosions from the batteries, and I concluded some 
decisive attack was about t(} take place. My helplcs.s 
situation, stretclied upon my mat.tre.ss, or sitting up, and 
supported wdth pillows, bee.ame douldy painful. At such 
a moment to bo powerless and inert was peculiarly 
afflicting; and my reflections were not of tlic most 
agreeable cliaracter. Ernest came to the door of the 
cellar about ten o’etek in the morning, for tlie last 
time, and told me he should go up and learn wh.at the 
terriWc loudness of the firing indicated. Ho left me, 
and mounted to'tlie kitchen above, which 1 could scarcely 
imagine he had crossed, before a noise and crasli, loud 
as the loudest thunder, involved me at once in dust and 
darloiess. I w'as at the coniei' of the cellar furthest j 
from the entrance, and a load of rubbish clioked up the 
doorway, extending some feet within the entrance of my 
abode. I bignediately conjectured the cause; namely, 
that a shell had fallen upon the house, and e.xplodcd on 
or broken through the arched p.assage at the entrance 
of the cellar, making me a prisoner. 

Wlten I had a little recovered from my surprise, I 
found the entrance eflfeetually dosed against ingress 
or egress; v>d what was, in my circumstance.s, eq ually 
drei^ul, a thider-box, candles, and a little store of pro¬ 
visions, which were just witliout the cellar door in an 
excavation in the wall of the passage, w'ere lost tome. 

! 1 might have crawled thither from my mattress, and 
secured them, but the masses of stone jiilcd on eacli 
other forbade tiie most distant prospect of hope from 
any 'cxm'rion of my own. I threw myself back in an 
agony of despair. In the confusion wiiich reigned with¬ 
out, I must refoain forgotten! All the liorror of my 
situation came upon me at once, and my heart died 
within me. To add to my misfortune, my candle was 
nearly burnt out. With what feelings did I watch its 
glimmering in the socket! Its* last flash w'as like the 
arrow of death passing through my heart. 1 now wept 
like a woman amid the darkness of my unseen ifoode, 
that was, as for as I cotild judge, to be my chamcl-vault. 
Death from hunger was before me, with all its keenness 
of sufforing. The dull, and as it were remote, sound erf 
the guns from without, so difchreijji in intensity from 
what it had lately heqn, tdd me tihatr the mass inter¬ 
posed between myself and the upper world must be v^ry 
considerable. I felt ray heavt shrink up at the discovery 
my situation. The hours lingered into ages; but it 
vlrjui long before the feeling of hunger aflfected me—so 
nimfolriM my mind occupied with apprehensions for the 
future, smd fflled witkftiopes and fears in continual ebb 
and flow. In groping arexmd me I found two^stale erusts 
of bread, and some watertyet remained in n vessel by 


the side of my mattress. Both I used avariciously, yet 
at every mouthful my apprehension for the future hi- 
crease^ and a hundred rimes did I in vain feel around 
carefully for some other relic of food: I had, I then 
thought, no alternative but to die. Wliy should I fear 
to do so ? Hundreds, perhaps thousands, were at the 
same moment dying above, but a short distance from 
me, ill the violence of angry passions, and with horrible 
lacerations. I should go out from life like a taper; an^, ■ 
most probably the pains of such a death had been greatly ‘ 
exaggerated. Sucli were my self-comforts—refuges from 
despair. 

1 soon found a sensation of emptiness come over me, 
bordering upon faintness, similar to what many people 
feel who delay a meal to a very late hour. It appeared 
to me th.at my eyes w'ere weak, and I fancied if I had ■ 
had light near me, that still I could have seen nothing ! 
distinctly. Tliis sensation was accompanied by a tremor > 
of the eyelids and a swimming in the head. I tried to '■ 
relieve myself by giving way to sleep, the inclination for : 
which came at rimes very strongly over me; hut I could ! 
not gain more refreshment than a restless dose imparts, i 
and this was always cut short by some horrible vision | 
that prevented its affording me. the least benefit. Howl ' 
thought 1 was seated .at a splendid feast, where all that ! 
could attract the palate -and delight the senses was be- I 
fore mo. 1 was touching the richest viands—nay, actu- | 
ally lifting the envied morsel till it touched my mouth, j 
and its flavour was in my nostrils, when I was aw'oke I 
by some liideous phantom snatching the nntasted morsel 
from niy shrivelled lips, and dashing it .away. Some¬ 
times I Jfomid myself in a (Jplicious island, where the 
finest fruits grew in nature’s utmost prodigality ; but, 
on tasting tlieui, they were nauseous and sickening, mere 
soot and ashes; and if I sought to relieve my thirst 
from the pure limpid streams that ran in crystal among 
the luxurious scenery, I found them changed into bitter 
blood. Everything seemed to combine to mock my 
sufferings and edge my tortures. 1 vras much af¬ 
flicted by spasms and twitching sensations internally, 
as if the viscera were drawn together and expanded too 
suddenly. Hollow', aching, gnawing pains, as if my 
vitals were torn with pincers, frequently assailed me, 
hut seemed to diminish in force from repetition. I 
strove with all my niiglit to liear up with patience and 
resignation; and at times I subdued my bodily pain \ 
with niy mind’s energy ; but, aks ! such periods .were | 
only of momentary duration. Drowsiness generally ! 
accompanied the cessation of pain, but it was only to i 
make me start from hideous visions and tantalising I 
dreams. It seemed as if no recollections of my past life j 
—no images but such as would distress me to the utmost, ! 
.at such a moment were ever recalled; such as they were, ; 
they appeared horribly vivid and true, torturing me like I 
fiends, and rendering my mind an instrument of pain i 
horrible as that where the worm dieth not, and the fire j 
is not quenched. I 

This stage of my trial soon had its end: I had no mode 
of computing time, for the hands of my watch were in¬ 
visible from the darkness; I knew that it concludeil just i 
after I had finished the last drop of my water. The ab- i 
sence of this beverage, though 1 had made it last me as 
long as I could, produced o rapid change in my sensa¬ 
tions ; this I well recollect. I begra to feel fainter and 
more weak, and my limbs grew painfolly cold. Shiver- 
ings now and then came over roe; imd my mind, contrary 
to what had happened before, seemed to liave by forthe 
advantage of the body. I was obnscious of delirium at 
times, and of demoniacal dreams, but at intervals was 
more composed, and suffered littfe pain, bilt inexorable 
debility. The viscera seemed to me diminishbd, Mid all 
energy in them extinct, feeling like a dead foas^and as 
if those of a dead dlsembc welled anhnal had bedn placed 
within me instead of my own. My giddiness of head 
increased, together wtirii iSie spasms and faintness. I am 
qertainftoo, that about this time I became totidly blind; 
at least such is my flm impression. I foiM, to% riiat in 
my paroxysms of deUrium I had attempted to gnaw my 
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arms } but the JaoOTatiOn was not deep, simply from the 
want of physical power to penetrate the muscle with my 
relaxed jaws. ‘When, 0 God! will my agonies end?’ 
was my frequent sigh, for I was too weak for an arti¬ 
culate ejaculation. I seemed to have forgotten words, 
oven to myself, as I found when I tried to pray: I 
could not connect what I would say, I can well remem- 
her. At length the repose which seemed tlie forerunner 
of speedy death came upon mc,‘thougb still sensible, 
but powerless as a corpse. 1 looked for my deliverance 
by death with unconcern. I have an impression that, 
while lying in this state, I heard the sound of ar¬ 
tillery i but 1 cannot bo certain, any more than I can 
tell how long it was before I became wholly insensible. 

My next recollection of myself is a most painful one. 

I was I could not guess where. Strai/ge voices were 
around me, and I could not see the speakers from utter 
want of vision. The horrible debility I felt in body, 
combined with the activity of my tnind during my re¬ 
suscitation, was unspeakably painful—so much so, that 
the recollection almost overpowers me at times even 
now. It appeared that Ernest had escaped the effects 
of a thirteen-inch shell, which burst over the passage to 
the cellar, and broke in the arch. The siege grew 
warmer, and the city was taken. When matters were a 
little quiet, the faithful lad did not fail to implore all he 
met in my Ijehalf. A humane French officer ordered a 
search to be made, and I was found, appanaitly lifeless, 
stretched on my mattress. To the care of a French sur¬ 
geon 1 also owe my recovery, and the power of now re¬ 
lating niy sufferings. That recovery was slow. 1 had 
endured a fast of nipe entire days. I am six feet high, 
and proportiobably stout; when found, ahoy could hare I 
carried me on his back; and I seemed sliruuk to the 
lowest stature, a mere cage of bone and skin. Nothing 
of inconveniciico remains to me now from tliis my 
severe trial, save now and then a dream of liorrible 
vividness, whicb comes upon me whenever I sufler from 
feverishness or indigestion, lUid fearfully recalls the 
past. 

J.lIDICllOCS POLITENESS. 

Insincerity and extravagant adiitation often betray people 
into utteriiic tho moat ridiculous absurdities quite nniu- 
tentionaUy. A gnuit man addressing thl! House of l/ords, 
said, ‘ It is my most p/unfnl duty to inform your lordsliips 
Ihat.it has pleased tho Almiglity to release- the, hiiui from his 
suf’eriiufs.’ Tliis was equivalent to saying that he was 
sorry tlie king’s sufferin}^ wore over. A maid of fiouour in 
Franov, being asked tho hour by her royal mistress, obse¬ 
quiously replied, ‘ What’ your majesty jileascs ;’ an answer 
even less definite than that of tlio cow-boy, wlio, after 
looking up at the town clock, said it was ‘ only half an 
incli past eight.’ A nurse wishing to give a very {lolite 
answer to a gentleman who Inquired after tho healtli of a 
sick baby intrusted to her care, said, ‘ Oil, sir, I tlatter 
mpstJf the child is going to die.’ A nobleman told a visitor 
that lie had been talking to him in a dream. ‘ Pardon me,’ 
replied tlie other, ‘ I re."illy did not hear you.’ A lady of 
rank having had the professional services of a village piper 
at a little feto which she had given on her estate, ra-ecived 
the following ridiculously civil note from him:—‘Your 
ladyship’s pardon for my boldness in tlius applying for 
payment would be almost a sufficient eorapensatioii for 
tho lalmur of your humble pi^’t> Patrick Walsli.’ Lord 
Clarendon, in his essay on the decay of respect paid to old 
age, says that, in his younger days, he never kept Ids liat 
oh Wore those older than liimself, avegif at dimier. In the 
present day, the wearing Of it at dinner would be thought 
more disrespectful than at any other time, 

Uoow IF., when Prinoe of Wales, used to return the 
bows of all persons in the , street except beggars. Ko 
justifled this omission by retDarhing, that to return a 
Dcggar’s bow without g^nng him anything would be a 
iBodeery, and to stop for the purpose of bestowing a six¬ 
pence would spom oMontatious in a prinoe, 

Sir Robert Graham being apprised that tic had, by mis¬ 
take, xwonounoed sentence of transportation on a orinunal 
who had been found guilty of a qapltal eifonoe, desired tlie 
man to be again placM in the doie&, and hastily putting on 
the black cap, he taidi ‘Prisoner at tho bar; / bep pour 


pardon’ and then p.-uised on him tlje awful sentence of 
death. A country carpenter having neglected to make a 
gallows that had been ordered to be erected by a certain 
day, the judge himself went to tho man, and said, ‘ Fellm^ 
how came you to neglect making the gibbet that I ordorca r 
Without intending any sarcasm, the man replied, ‘ I’m very 
sorry ; for bad I known it was for your loraship, it Bhould 
IjHve been done immediately.’ 

Wlrile a 1 officer was bowing, a cannon-ball passed Ovfflf 
his head, And decapitated a soldier who stood behind him. 

‘ Yon scc,i said the officer to those near liim, ‘that a ihab 
never loses by iiolitoncse.’ Najiolcon’s hat having fallen 
ofi; a young lieutenant stepped forward, picked it up, and 
presented it to Iiiin. ‘ Thaiilv you, captain,' said tlie emperor 
inadvertently. ‘ In what regmicnt, sire ? ’ inquired the siib, 
quick as lightning. Napoleon smiled, and forthwith pro¬ 
moted the witty youth to a c.aptaincy. Notwitlistanttiug 
tho fury with wliicli the battle of Foiitenoy was contested, 
it began wiA]»> peat show of civility. laird Cluirlos Hay, 
a caphain ofsWfe,English guards, advanced before tlie ranks, 
and (-'ount d’Abteroche, a lieutenant of grenadiers in tho 
Frencli guards, stepped forward to meet him. ‘Fire! 
gentlemen of the French guards! ’ exclaimed the English 
e.iptain. ‘ .Vo, my lord,’ replied Jlie P’rcneh lieutenant ; 
‘ we never lire first.’ This reminds ns of an anecdote told 
of Curran, who being called out to give satisfaction to an 
officer for some ini.agin.ary offence, waos told by liis anta¬ 
gonist to fire first, which be declined, saying, ‘ As you gave 
the invitation, 1 beg you will open tlie ball.’ At the battle 
of Tra.falg,ar, a generous British sailor, seeing a brother tar 
bleeding profusely from a severe wound, ran to his assist¬ 
ance. He bad no sooner raised him from the deck on 
which he fell, than the wounded man said, ‘ Tliatik you, 
l.iek ; and, )ileasc God, I’ll do the same for you before the 
fight’s over.’ 

LAW ANECDOTES. 

Oglaiidcr, in his Memoirs of tiic Isle of Wight, written in 
iroO, gives us the following record of a hlessing formerly 
enjoyed by that favoured spot. ‘ I have heard,’ says he, 

‘ ami partly know it to be true, that not only heretofore 
was tViere no lawyer nor attorney in the Isle of Wight, but 
in Sir George Cary’s time, lififl, an attorney coming to 
settle there, was, by bis command, and with a pound of 
candles lianging at Ids side ail a-light, and with bells about 
Ids legs, liimted out of the place.’ 

Frederic of Prussia having x'roclaimed his now code of 
laws, wliieli rendered lawyers unnecessary^sj very largo 
body of them signed a jietltion to his majesty, (iraying Ids 
relief, and asking what tliey wero to do ? Under these 
cireumstanocs ids majesty rejilied, that those who were 
tall euougli might enlist for grenadiers, and that the short¬ 
est would do for drummers and lifers. 

O-aptain Man-yatt relates that there were two lawyers in 
partiKTship in New York, with tlie jieculiarly Sappy names 
of Catchem and t'hotum. People liaving laughed to sco 
these two names in juxta-iiosition over the door, tho two 
lawyers thought it advisable to separate them by the in¬ 
sertion of their Christian names, tsaao and Uri.ah. Tlie 
painter, however, finding the board too short to admit tlie 
ChrisCan names at full length, jmt only the initials before 
tlie surnames, which made the matter still worse, for there 
now apiieared, ‘ I. Catchem, and U. Chetnm.’ 

Jt is a remark of Milton’s, but, we would hojie, not now 
a just one, that ‘ most men avo allured to the trade of law, 
grounding their purposes not on the prudent .and heavenly 
contciTiphdion of justice and equity, which was never taught 
tlieui, but on the promising and jileasing thoughts of nti- 
gious terras, fat contentions, and flowing fees,’ 

Ben Jbnson has described lawyers As 

‘ Men of that large profession, who can speak 
To every oauso, and tliingn indeed contraries, . 

Till they arc liotw® again, yet all ho law: 

That with most Aiek agility can turn, 

A lid re-turn, mokiytnots, and undo thenii 
(live forked c»iinse\tuke provoking g<A4 

From eillicr side, anel put it up,’ 

Iijtpassing through a ohurolmrd fa Sttrfay, * rare Bon’ in¬ 
quired the eausB of severalVofw pgople weeping over a 
grave. ‘ Oh!’ said an hid damk ' ve Ijspi* lost our worthy 
lawyer. Master Bandal} he kepskXM U1 fa pesbe, and from 
going to law j truly, he was tw Imt man that ever lived.’ 
• W ol!,’ resiiohded BBHj ‘ thlfe haHitS' epitaph:— 

Chri wcjtksWahaiMMtfiv iuid theh>! 

Uero»ialjiwjfaj'lsi''IiSBatnjan.’'* 
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JENNY’S‘FIRST LOVE-EETTER. 

TThls piece, full of nature and truth» Is a contribution by Mr 
Aiaxatidcr MaUaggaa, author of * Tales ond.Poems^’ to a provinoi^ 
annualt entitled the Aprghire WreaOtf of which a second volume 
has Just appeared. This work is a very meritorious one, espocinlly 
oonaidored as the production of a modest village bookseller, Mr 
M*Kie of Saltcoats, tnisttog for aid entirely to * the ingenious’ of 
his own county, and a very few other friends. Borne of the local 
legends arc given with much spirit and effect.] ^ ' 

Come here, sweet cousin Alice, 

Come, sit ye douu by me; ( 

For 1 hue a simple story 
O* love to tell to thee. 

Ye smile; 1 ken yell think it tC 
A fooli^, moon^^e matter; 

But, hech, sirs! how I started when 
1 got my first love-letter! 

*Twas on a lovely mcrii, 

A itforn in rosy June, 

The flowers were in tlieir richest di*e8a, 

The bir^ in sweeU^st tiuie; 

The after-graec liml just been said 
O’er our SM^ect morning meal; 

Bae douji I sat, and blithely eang 
Boeidc niy hu'ring wheel. 

■\Vhen to our gai’den window, lo I 
There c !Uti a gentle tap; 

And syne a roar o' laughter loud, 

And then a louder rap! 

And then, os wi’ a blast o* wind, 

Tlio lattice ojicn flew. 

And tlicTO tho witty wild pOKt-l>Oi' 

BtocKl laughing in our view. 

* Glide morrow,’ quo’ our auld giideman, 

‘ Glide morrow to your glee; 

How or© ye ? hao yo oiiy nows 
Within your belt for mo ?' 

< No! nano for you the day, my friend; 

But may 1 daur to speer 
Gif a bonny strappin’ hiasic, 

Ca'd Jouny, lodges here ? 

For I hac a wee bit InUict for 
The bonny feathered doo ; 

And as she seems eae swocr to rise, 

I e’en maun gie’t to you.’ 

Then, wi* a mocking solemn face, 

He hoiked that 1 v.'iis Aveel; 

l‘hat, for a maid, the safest place i 

Was at box spinning- 1 \ heel. j 

' For Jenny!’quo’my father j 

Wi’ kindlin’ wrath ; and then 
Ills nwfu' voice, and coUic'o bark, 

Boon brought my miihcr ben. 

Bhc pu’d her silken purses to pay 
The post, tliat he mieht gang; 

Hut the miwhief-lovlng deevil still 
. nBusldc the window hung. 

And aj'c he winked his wicked e’e. 

And i:ihook his curly head. 

And, laughing, cried, * 1 ken right ivcd, 

At sight, a loTcr's scretKi. 

Tlieir seals are a’“ Forget-me-nots,” 

Or ** Heart’s ea«i for Love's pain,” 

Or a pair o* sheers, tho motto, 

. • ,t .i s., ;<* Weparttomeetngain." 

I think I guess the writer too •p 
’Tis like our young squire’s hand; 

And he*t no gaun to be a saunt, 

As far's I understand. 

Bao 0 . watohftt* e’e I hope yoll keep 
'Upon your bonny pot.* * 

Then aff he fimr, and like a hound 
Ho lap till garden yett. ^ 

O! had ye seen us* Ailie, dear, 

Twas gloom and silence a’; 

Had une but drapt the we^ prln, 

Y« micht bae heard it 
1 turned a sad beg-pardc^e’e 
Towards my gentle m^er; * « 

But the twa pulr folk ^e statues stood, 

gai!^ on iU^cher. # 

. ^ : . At length my^fathe«^Jarned| and lo f 

TJic wrinkles 0 * Ws brow d 

cic mtu'bl© pai^^Dut NO(m as black . i 

V. Ah ........... 


I fedt like ane who struggles wi * 

A dream 0 * agony— 

A lortuping dream o’ drowning in 
A tempest-troubled sea. 

And then 1 wept and trembled, 

As doth ttie new caught haro, 

When it battles with a lingering death 
Within the hunter’s snare! 

And then I flew and flung my arms 
Around my father’s neck— 

And then I clung like nne who clings 
For life frao sinking wreck. 

And when my burning tcmx>lcs fell, 
Upon his honest breast, 

I shut my e'en for sliauio, and then 
My maiden lovo confest. 

I tauld him that my lover tried 
Kite vlh% BOO wicked art, 

To a*reck my liosnm’s peace, nor stool 
One virtue from my heart. 

That honour, tnith, and constancy, 
Ifad fanned our mutiuil flame; 

Tiiat he might break the seal, and sco 
lie w'ure nuc wortlilcss name. 

My mlHict’s heai't had grown sac grit, 
Bbe scarce could stand or speak; 

But the sweet tears o’ forgi’en luvo 
Foil het upon her check. 

At longtli slie said, * My dear gudeman. 
Ye muuii forgi'c our lialrn, 

For tho bonny brow o’ sweet sixteen 
Has tnuckle wit to Learn. 

Ila'o ye forgat when you and I 
P'orgu thcrod, fond and young; 

When M'C fund tho wicked world wore 
A sting iKuicatli its ^uguei- 
As for the letter, ye miiy mind ® 
V'o sent me sic anither, * 

And near hand gat a cracklt croon 
l^rac niy oioss grained gran’mithcr.’ 

And when 1 ventured to look uj*, 

1 saw that froo iiis face 
Wild anger's withering W'intry gloom 
Hud fled, and left nue trace; 

That frao the landscape o' his soul 
The clouds had passed away; 

And I felt like ane ivha’s sudden cast 
Frac night to sunny day. 

ilc raised me up, and bode me dieht 
My 8®rrow-lftden oca; 

Then took my hands iu Ills, and tjaid, 

* I still will bo your frieii*. 

That yc slinuld hide your love frao mo 
Made me right wroth, T trow; 

But 1 find ye 01*0 virtuous, and 
The passion’s ufl' me noo^ 

Bac, if yo like, yo e’en may' scud 
An answer to the chid. 

And tell him to come w ast the night; 

I ken his auld folks vt'ccL 
And gin yo be tike other mnlda, 

Vo'U like, nae doubt, for.bettor 
7’o scM> the honest lad himiad', 

Thaii get anither letter.* 

1 ope’d tho gilt-edged sheet and read, 
And though it wasna lang, 

’Twas glide the little that was o’t, 

And ended wl’ a sang I 
A swoet Bwoct-worded sang, a’ fu* 

O’dear heart-wyllng turns} 

'Twos written by our own loved bard— 
0 ur dear immortal Burns 1 

Noo, my sweet cousin AUoo, 

Vc’vo ayo been dear to n;^, \ 

My bridal day is drawItig Bk^ 
e And bridoViriaid yo in^m W 
*Tlft settled a’—neist Sunday Wlm' ^ 
Mess Jotui wona.tip the 
But, hi^Ii, sirs 1 how t started when 
1 gat xny first love latter i ^ 


. ..Av ivna IICW, 

LfKM.adljr arrow, iitraok my heart, « 

•WS Pl«t^ it through and through. 


Puhllsbed by W, and fc. CnAMBBas, Edinburgh; and, with their 
aenulwlon, by W. B. Onn. Amraa Ctoaner, bmiiM),-.R(ilitcd by 
W. tuidjl. CuAueatKOiVigh^tiaet, Edinburgh. 

' to Complete Jets of the JonnUI, PtriiSeriet, in twdve Wrdame., 
and alto odd numhera to eoihf^ ie^, tuy be biid fimn the pitb- 
Unhere or theiragentai ' 
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sons—men, women, 'and children—partook of it with 
relish, who did not know it to be other than beef; yet 
no sooner were most of them informed of what their 
repast consisted, than no persuasions could induce them 
to finisli what remained ; so much are wo the creatures 
of early prejudice and prepossession. It is not more 
than fifty years since the flesh of the seal was eagerly 
eaten by the Shetlanders, as it still is by the I'arocse 
and Greenlanders. 1 have tasted it too, afid found 
it much the same, but still more delicate than the 
whale’s. Could the prejudice against whale’s flcsli bo 
; overcome, what a welcome supply of food would the 

1 carcases prove, which now a^e left "to rot on the bcachc.s, 

1 or else to sink in the sea, while the natives of Faroe 
i never suffer from famine, as the Shetlanders have done 

I for a succession of years, from failure of their crops and 

1 fishing. A more extraordinary jirejudice of tlie Stiet- 
' landers leads them obstinately to refuse as food all 

1 sorts of shell-fish, even in the cxtreniity of distress from 
! want. Lobsters and crabs, of large size and fine quality, 

! as well as many of tlie smaller Crustacea, no Slict- 
{ laud peasant or fisliemian will ever taste; and when 
; others do, they look on with loatliing and abhorrence. 

■ j Occasionally a large Greenland whale, or tinner, lias 

been strandeil and killed among the Shetland i.slands 
j after the manner described by Sir Walter Scott in the 
j Pirate. A very large one was embaj'cd in a narrow' 
j sound above twenty years ago, and having been killed, 

] was towed into tiie nearest bay, when it grounded, and 

1 lay like an island till it was flenched. It w-as eighty 

1 feet long. A six-oared boat could row into its mouth, 
and it required a ladder to idinib on its back. Anotlier 

1 individual of this species bad more lately run into a 
narrow creek, in which it could not turn to got ‘lut, and 
' was therefore killed without risk or inucli trouble, and 
yielded a noble recompense. 

system wJien minute jpart/cies of it are diifused in j 

atmospliere, as when it is directly introduced into the 
blood-vessels by a wound. I’lie exhalations arising from 
marshes, bogs, and other uncultivated and undrained 
places; from close, ill-ventilated, and crowded apart¬ 
ments ; from dirty and neglected ships, &c. generate 
fevers more or less malignant, according to circtim- 
st.inccs. These are admitted facts. What represses con¬ 
viction as to the injurious nature of exhalations from the 
dead, is the difficulty of tracing their direct effects; since, 
except where .occidental circumstances have favoured 
their accumulation or concentration in an unusual 
degree, they are so diluted by the air of the atrao- 
spliere as not to be sensibly obvious. When the Asiatic 
cholera visited this countiy, many of the towns were 
afflicted with dysentery before the cholera appeared in an 
unquestionable form. In like manner, the miasmata 
evolved from churchyards may produce injurious effects, 
which may not be sufficiently marked to call attention, 
until they assume a serious form by becoming more 
concentrated. A complication of other causes increases 
the difficulty of fixing the extent of the oiieration 
tliose emanations on the health of the people in crowded 
districts. It is nevertheless manifest that deleterious 
effects are produced. Even the sewers winch come in 
cont.aet with burjjil-y.ards emit most offensive odours; 
and the weil-water of London, Leicester, and other 
places, lias been found tainted from its proximity to 
receptacles for the dead. 

Tliesc evils become hugely aggravated when we look 
to the state and condition of the masses of poor labourers, 
who have often only one roonij in whicli they and their 
families are liorn, live, sleej), and die. if^apjK'ars fro:u 
a report of the Statistical Society, that in St George’s, 
Hanover Stpiare, 1465 families of the labouring classes 
had 2175 rooms, and 2510 beds; out of 5945 persons, 

8.99 were in b:id tiealth; and one family in eleven, 
ami ill Jlarylebone 1 in 100 only, liad a third rixmi in 
vvliieli to place a corpse. This is no peculiar case. In 
the same room in whieti families eat and sleep, the dead 
body often is exposed in the only bed. Fevers and oilier 
eootagious diseases are thus propagated. The keep¬ 
ing of the eoi jisc in the sfune room witli the living i 
is attended with even greater danger than ttiat pro¬ 
duced by emanations from crowded graveyards, as 
the mi:isma from the dead is more dangerous imii:e- 
di^tely after death, and bears directly upon the eonsti- 
tutioiia of the survivors—usually exhausted in body by 
watching, and depressed mentally by anxiety and grief. 

It is an astounding fact, that, whilst the ratio of deaths 
from contagious diseases to the total deaths amongst 
the chief classes of society, in Ixmdon, is 1 in 10,’,;, 
the same ratio amongst the labouring classes gives 

1 in 4-/1,. 

Tile prolonged keeping of the dead in the crowded 
rooms of tlie poor is stated in the report to have de¬ 
moralising effects, by inducing familiarity, disresiiect 
for tlie liuinan form under suffering, an indifference 
about death, and a rccklessues.s about life itself. The 
practice is powerfully hiflueneed by the difficulty of 
raising the expenses of funerals. Mr Bell, whoifer 
several years acted as clerk to Mr Stirlinj^ the liite- 
coroner for Middlesex, cites several casea w diilfiirbtl 
found dead hi the metropolis, in which, otf.influiry, It 
was proved tliat the deaths were m^jOTSl, bifltfe that the 
bodies had been actually abandopeil^ consequence of j 
the difficulty of raising the mei^#>r interment, and : 
the reluctance to appiy for parotiukl aid. The average 
Iiriee of fiinenils amongst the workingmlasses in 
don is about L.4 or L.5, exclusive of hurM feet. In 
benefit societies and burt«d dubs there is generally a 
sum set aside for the burial, whidi is often very extra¬ 
vagantly expended. It frequently occurs that a widow 
is crippled in her means through life by the esmense of 
a funeral. 'The funeral of a person of the condition of 
ah attoftiey would cost 100 guineas ; of a tradesman of 
the lowest elasi^ L.IO or IMf ot a giaitieman, L.150 
is alow average; lof a person of fcayc or titte, L.S00 

. ■ . . 

SANITAKY CONDITION OF TIID ]*OrUJ.ATION. 

IKTlilllMENT IN TOWNS. 

1 In a country such as Britain, where the population lias 
j become dense, it is of great consequence 'liat every pre- 
j caution tha’t medical skill, science, and administrative 
! policy can suggest, should he adopted for the purposes 

1 of health. To the labouring classes this is of the last 
i moment; and whilst public baths, for instance, are so 
j desirable for the comforts of the living, eare must be 
taken tlmt tt.cir good effects are not neutralised by the 
existence of a fetid and deleterious atmosphere pro¬ 
duced by tlie remains of tlio dead. Thu practice of in¬ 
terring the dead amidst the habitations of our towii- 
1 population has lately occupied the attention of the Poor 

1 Law Commission, and a report has been made, eontain- 
1 iiig much useful information and some salutary sugges- 
' tions, both in a physical and moral point of view. 

Emanations from putrifying uniinal matter arc cal- 
; culated to produce disease, and to depress the general 
: health of those within their reach. The people living 
: near the depot for animal matter in Paris are said to be 
i ‘ tormented with fevgrs j’ and at the hospital of ISt Louis, 

1 in the neighbourhood, medical e^ence attests, »tliat 
wlienever the wind is from the dfrection of the depot, 
tlie wounds of sores under tre^nent assume a foul 
aspect. Even master-batchet|f^ulmit that the nieu 
exclusively engaged in the slWjKbtitr-i^ouscs, in which 
perfect cleanliness and due i^ntilaiaon are negleete^ 
sufler in their health. Worfiuen engaged in cleansiag 
sewers are almost always iSbject ^ violent intestinal 
derangements*; and speciM diseases have been traced to 
no other proximate caiu^ There can be no doubt that 
direct 'introductioBwf putrescent animal matter pro¬ 
duces fevers a^d inflammations; but it is equally true 
that this^irj^jjl^ matter 4s as capable of entering tlie 
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to L.1500. I'liia applieB, with, little variation, to the. 
most populous provincial towns. In Scotland, the ex¬ 
penses of the funcraJs of persons of the middle class 
vary from L,12 to L.25; talcing Glasgow by itself from 
L.12 to L.50. Tlus scale of expense seems to arise 
from tup funeral arrangements being left in a great 
measure to those who have a direct interest in main¬ 
taining a system of profuse expenditure. 

The desire to procure the usual form of interment has 
induced the labouring classes to subscribe extensively 
to.what are called Burial Clubs. These .are gener;dly 
got up by an undertaker and a publican, at wliose house 
the club is held. The rules require a certain svim to be 
paid for drink; and in the East London Burial Society, 
for instance, the office of undertaker is secured in the 
family for snecessivc generations. Thft members arc 
little consulted. The publican is generally made tlie 
treasurer, and nsu.ally, the money is placed by him in 
the hands of his brewer, by whom four to five per cent, 
interest is paid fur its use ns capital. The premiums 
paid to these clubs are utterly disproportioued to the 
respective ages of the parties, .and .are, besides, conti¬ 
nually failing. Insurances on the lives of ehihlren are 
frequently made in five or six clubs; and neglect of 
children, and even infantieide, have been tr.aecd in 
Manchc.ster atjd Stockport to the temptation of the 
burial monies. iSueh is tlie danger of disturbing natural 
responsibilities, and allowing interests to be jilaced in 
oiiposition to moral feelings. 

According to estimates which have laair. made, the 
totid yc.arly expenses of funerals in London amount 
to L.()2G,libl, and fitr thg whole of England and W’ales 
L.4,871,d9;i. *Large as tliese sums arc, the interment of 
the dead is not, generally si)eakiag„either solemn or 
respectful, at least in crowded cities; nor does it appear 
practicable to amend the present system, whilst the 
practice of biiriid in crowded districts is retained. The 
religions ceremonies are hurried over, and sometimes 
ten or fifteen different biiri.'d partic-s are in the elmreh- 
yard at one and the same time. The service inside tlie 
ehureli is often omitted altogether where it is not spe- 
ciaJly paid for. 

Such are a few of the cliief evils that at present exist 
in respect to interments, many of which, it is contended, 
might he prevented by a system more accordant with 
rational principles, and which was placed under a jiropcr 
responsible superintendence. It has been suggested that 
much good might be done, in particular, by an officer 
who.se duty it should bo to inspect all bouses where a 
death has taken place, and direct any measures which 
might be considered necessary for purifying it from 
miasma. The chief proposed iuiiiroveiuent refers to 
huriai-grojmds, wliich, it is now concluded, are every- 
wliere on a too limited scale. .\t present, in the arrangc- 
n eiits of the cemeteries telunging to joint-stock com¬ 
panies, it is calculated that every acre of ground filled 
with vaults and private graves will receive no fewer 
than 11,000 bodies! and the same graves are opened and 
re-opened unintermittingly. From well-authenticated 
data, the space devoted to the burial of these 11,000 
should be 87 acres, supposing the interments renewable 
in the same places in t>etiods of 10 years. In this way 
a space about a fourth larger than Hyde I’ark, which 
lias .350 acres, would suffice for the interment of 50,000 
—the annual mortality of London; and about .30 acres 
for the burials of Edinburgh. In all wises, these burial- 
grounds ought to bo, removed from the metropolis, and 
no houses allowed 'to be built within certain ijistanccs. 
The total estimate of charges for interments in Lon¬ 
don, inclusive of compensations for vested rights, the 
Jinyment for the purchase of new cemeteries,, and new 
establishment charges, is L.251,861, or an anniud saving 
on tlie pn^nt estimated total expense of L.374,743. 
It is proposed that' the charge of the purchase of 
tlie land, and the structural arrangements, be spread 
over th^y years, and the payment of the’ money 
be charged, with interest, on the burials of persons 
of tlic middle and higher classes, wdiich would still 
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he greatly below the charges usually found in under¬ 
takers’ hilk 

On every moral, rcligiou.s, and physical ground, it 
would seem, from the report, that a change is desir- 
.able, whether as regards the health of the surviv¬ 
ing population, the oppressive charges for interments, 
or the sacred and solemn respect that should be shown 
to tUe remains of the dead. Hir Christopher Wren’s 
plan for Jhe rebuilding of London after the great lire 
ineludcdisuburhan cemeteries ; and it was certainly 
the practice of the early Christians. ‘ It were,’ con- 
(dudes the report, ‘a reproach to the country, and 
its institutions and its government, and to its ad¬ 
ministrative ciipaeity, to Aijipose that what is satisfac¬ 
torily done in tlie German states, may not, now that 
attention is directed to the subject, be generally done 
at least as vyel| and satisfactorily in this eoiintry; or 
that the higls#classc8 would not, in whatever (kpends 
on their voluntiny aid, e.xliibit as good and praetieaV 
example of eommnnity of I'eeliug in taking a lead in the 
adoption of all arrangcinents tending to the common 
benefit, as that displayed in tjie states which have 
achieved the most satisfactory improvement of the 
]iraeti(;c of interment by well-appointed officers of 
public hciUth.’ 


MRS TOri'ER’S LAST CHRISTENING. 

Trie evening before his latest born was to receive 
it. name, Mr Thomas Topper was seated in his splendid 
drawing-room, enjoying his eoflbc and his own reflec¬ 
tions, Every luxury that money could procure sur¬ 
rounded Inin. He lounged in a fautcuil of the latest 
patent, on which the inventor seemed to have ex¬ 
hausted eouirlvauees to produce ease for every limb 
and comfort in e very position. His feet rested on a 
ramjiant tiger, worked almost as naturally as life, in 
Berlin wool, on a hair-stiifTed cusbion. Above him—to 
use Mrs Topper’s invariable expressions when describ¬ 
ing tlie furniture of her house—hung a ‘ two-hundred 
guinea’ chandelier; under him was a hundred-and- 
twenty guinea Whitney carpet; beside TiiTn stood an 
iiiiincnse Dresden vase, bought at a late duke’s salt' 
for five limidred pounds, and universally pronounced to 
bo a bargain. The windows and ottomans w'ere .adorned 
witli silk damask, the ceiling witli painted angels peep¬ 
ing out of clouds, the walls with costly ipictures and 
extensive looking-glasses. Beside an elegant piano¬ 
forte was placed a gilded harp, and the recesses of the 
room were adorned with buhl-tables, spread over with 
or-nmlu ornaments and cxjxinsivc bijouterie ; in sliort, 
any stra,.ger who entcrcR the apartnieiit, without know¬ 
ing to wiiom it really belonged, would liavo imagined 
himself in the palace of some E.astcrn prince, :ind one 
pos.sessing a taste ffir household furniture hi* no means 
severe. 

‘ Angelina Helena Pcttifiir Antoinetta 'J'oppcr!’ re¬ 
flected the father, as die sipjied the best coffee that 
Mocha eoiilil produce out of the* most costly Sevres 
cupswthat money ceNld buy. ‘ Rather a long, and cer¬ 
tainly .m out-of-tho-H'ay string of names! That, how¬ 
ever, is no business’';gf mine. Mrs Topper manages 
ail these little mattert'ii .and has a superstition about 
the names of : nr vhiidjpn. Ilesides, ^ter letting her 
l^ve her owm way conceding the other ten, it would 
btf rather late, in the dayi for me to interfere in the 
christening of the e^pventlftk There will, however, ho 
no harm in my acquainting 1^ with my notions on the 
matter.’ % 

The husband had just coihe to this conclusion, wlien 
Mrs Topper entered the' apartment, remarking that, 
tlianks to her energetic cxertioiiB, all Hi)} arr^fu^geinents 
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for the grand christening festival of the morrow were 
complete. Mr Topper was delighted to hear it, and 
ventured to introduce the subject he had just been 
discussing in his own mind. The lady entirely dis¬ 
sented from her lord’s opinion, declaring there was 
‘ everything in a name,’ and referring to the past career 
of their other children in proof of the theory. ‘ lieScct,’ 
she began, ‘in the first place, on the situatidri of our 
eldest son. Was there ever anything more’uncouth 
than Samuel—except, indeed, his name ? His manners 
keep him down to one level, which is that of .a trades¬ 
man in a country town. M:fry the same; slie lias not 
a notion above her station as the wife of a custom-house 
j cleric. Augusta Amelia is, to he sure, a shade better 
in that respect; tliough she, poor thing, is aiways in 
trouble, from a tendency in her husband to live a little 
beyond his income. I.ook'. on the other hand, at the 
superiority, both in nuiiiviers and jjro.spccts. of onv 
younger chiklrcn, who.se names arc more aristocratic, 
Reginald AU)c.vt i.s certain to make liis way at the 
i bar; and Alicia Cecilia will in all probability' become a 
I countess.’ 

j ‘ True,’ answered Topper drily, ‘ but a I’rencb one.’ 

} ‘Tlien just consider the connexions which IVlbam 
1 Augustus Poltimore i.s forming at (dxford, I!y the 
j way, I hope you sent the poor boy the hundred x>ouiuls 
I he wrote for yesterday?’ 

1 Mr 'Topper uttered an alfirniativo groan. 

' ‘ Ho will, I feel convinced, become a uH'mber of jiar- 

; lianient. And now you sec bow completely' my' suiicr- 
stitions, as you call them, about names have been borne 
out. So baby, Mess tier, siiall not, I am (letennined, 
labour under the same disadva nt .age as her elder brothers 
j and sisters. Beside;:, Angelina Jlclena I’etlifcr An- 
I toinetta is not so very extravagant after .all.’ 

‘ O no,’ rcjilicd the complying hus’oand, to get rid of 
I the discussion, ‘not at all, my dear, it i.s of no cor.re- 
! qucnce; only 1 thought 1 would just me: tion it.’ 

The day .after this cunvers.ation, the neighbourhood 
of Tavistock Square re.sounded with the roll of car¬ 
riages ; for Mrs Topper owned to none hut earriuge 
acquaintances, except when disagreeably jm'ssed on the 
\ subject of her early friends. The .sponsoits of the child 
were the Marquis and MiiTehione.ss of Tettifer, and tlie 
right honburahle tlic .Lady Autoinetta Appleby ; the din¬ 
ner which follou'ed the ceremony was graced by the 
presence of sev'eral baronets and knights; and the few 
commoners present were cither very rii:h or very tfo- 
tingu4. Tlie entire fete, therefore, was prepared on the 
most splendid and costly scale, 'rhe servants af)peared 
in new liveries, consisting of pink and wliitc, with gold- 
lace aigutettes; the guests were served upon silver; 
and the whole entertainment wnis contracted for by the 
celebrated Gunter, without any limit whatever as to the 
e.\pcnse. 

‘ Topper must be very rich,’ said one of tlie guests to 
aivollior in a corner otthe crowded ^awing-rooin, vjlien 
the company had retired from tablZ 

‘ I’erliajM he is,’ was the repll; ‘ but there is no 
knowing. These stock-excham^ men are one day 
rolling in wealth, and the r<ss/ would, if their affairs 
could be suddenly wovurd up,>pe foimd hardly able to 
pay twenty shillings in the prand.’ « 

‘But 1 should think Toppjff’s fortune stood on a flrtsi 
basis, or he would not be aise to dmw around him such 
high comieximi,s.’ j 

‘ There again you driu^ false conclusion. The noble¬ 
men yoh meet here xtf notoriously needy, and Topper 
is useful to them; indqed they are mutually useful, to 
each ottier :-^Topper len^s them money, aihd they in 
return lc]AjL^^Lt^ir patronage and countenance.’ 


The first speaker, a young man and a baronet, 
blushed. His companion noticed this, but, being a man 
of the world, was not embarrassed. Sir John Neville 
soon recovered himself, and said, smiling, ‘ You seem to 
be deeply versed in these niattors f’ 

‘ .1 ought to be,’ returned the older guest, * having 
spent all my lift; in the city. My name is Rigby.’ 

Sir Jolin bowed, and professed himself happy to male© 
Mr Rigby’s acquaintance; for he guessed rightly that 
the stranger was at the head of one of the greatest mer¬ 
cantile houses in London. Here their conversation was 
interrupted by one of the Italian singers who Iiad been 
engaged to amuse the company ; but when the music 
had ce.asod, it was resumed. 

* 'riiey liavc given rather a long set of names to the 
eliild,’ Neville remarked. 

j ‘ Yc.s, and very amusing Mrs Topper is on that point,’ 
I returned Rigby. ‘Tlie names of her eliHdren rise in 
I number and elassieal refinement as her busb.aiid’s for- 
I tunes flonrislied. When they married, lie was clerk to 
i a stock-broker, and tlic first boy was plain “ Barnuel.’' 
I The .second sou was born wlicn Topper got into busi- 
' ne.ss on bi.s own account, and is “ Reginald Albert.” By 
j a luek-y speculation, iny friend afterwards amassed a 
i little, money, took a lioiise at i’eekham, kept a phaeton, 
i and ebristened bj.s next child “Augusta Amelia.” For- 
I tunc continued to smile, and by tlie time the younge.st 
: son came into the woild, a carriage and pair were sik 
j up; so the aristocratic names of Telhani Agustus J’cdti- 
I more were given to the lioj-. Having now' reached tile 
j summit of aflliieuee, Mrs 'I'opjior thinks it necessary 
I to mark the event by cl)risl«'fiiug*'tbe bgby Angelina 
i Helena I’ettifcr Autoinetta.’ 

] ‘ A cUnia.x inddfcd,’ returned Neville ; ‘ but I think I 

I hear my cab announced ; can I ofl'er you a seat in 
j it?' Rigby replied in the affirmative, and tlie new 
friends went away together, '.riie rest of the company 
gradually departed, and the host and lio.stess were soon 
left alone, surrounded by the wrecks of the grandc.st 
feast that li.id been given in Tavistock Square since 
that modern neighbourliood rose into existence, 

,/Vt breakfast the next morning Mr Topper handed 
bis wife ene of the several letters n'liicli had come 
; by pest. ‘ It is from .Sum.’ he remarked, witliout 
j any regard to his lady’s aristocratic notions about 
names. 

I ‘ So 1 perceive,’ was the reply ; ‘there is no mistak¬ 
ing his epistle.s; they are without envelopes, and al- 
w'ay's sealed with a wafcr-stenip.’ But Mrs Topper’s 
dissatisfaction was not to stop here. .She did not 
like the wording of the letter; it was so uugeutcel and 
business-like. 

‘ Wiy, it is a business letter,’ said Topper. ‘ Don’t 
you perceive? he :idviBes the remittance of live liun- 
drod pounds sent for me to fund for him, liaving done a 
good transaction in tallow.’ 

‘ Faugh 1’ ejaenlated the lu.dy; ‘ I thought tallow w'lis 
done away with. There has been none in thU house for 
these five ye.ars. But what is here, ?’ she continued, 
reddening with anger; ‘Little Sara begs love to his 
grandmother!’ On perceiving this terrible postscript, in 
which she was so impolitely designated, Mrs 'Topper 
w'ould liave doubtless fainted, liad she not pos.sesseo an 
extremely robust constitution. Her husband did not 
share in her disgust. Far from it; for he cared very 
little .about his eldest son’s gentility, so as he made 
irioney. 

There %cre two other letters, however, which dis¬ 
pleased him. Tlie second was from his daughter 
Augusta Amelia, declaring that her husband' was in 
danger of losing his situation, unless her dear papa 
could advance them two hundred pounds; the third 
was from Reginald Albert, the barrister, threatening 
to take the benefit of the insolvent act, and disgrace 
the wliple family, unless ‘the governor’ could assist 
Mm with enough to compromise with his creditors. 

‘Mrs Topper,’said the indignant father in the sar¬ 
castic tones of B^dued rage, ‘ I am becoming a convert 
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to your theory concerning names. There is a fate at¬ 
tached to them. When we were poor-’ 

The lady here in treated her spouse to drop iltai sub¬ 
ject. But he was inexorable. 

‘ When we were poor, we were content to give our 
children plain pronounceable names, and to educate 
them in a manner becoming our station. Consequently, 
their notions never soared beyond those proper to the 
children of parents in humble circumstances, one of 
Whom was a stock-broker’s clerk, and the other the 
daughter of a Middle Temple kundress.’ 

‘ Really, Mr Topper, if you go on in this way, I must 
leave the room.’ 

‘ I repeat it, Mrs Topper, as a means of wholesome 
humiliation—a laundress’s daughter! J do not mean it 
offensively; but if you had a coronet on your brow, you 
could not alter that fact.’ 

Mrs Topper began to sob. 

‘ Well, you see how Sam is going on, steadily and 
successfully making money. Then tlicrc is Mary, she 
is saving out of her husband’s small salary. But re¬ 
verse the picture. Regard the goings on of your aristo¬ 
cratically named children, who liave been bred up as 
fine ladies and gentlemen. Augusta Amelia ruining 
her liusband by extravagance, Reginald Albert tlireatoii- 
ing us with insolvency, Alicia Cecilia spending enough 
in dress and gadding to keep a couple of fomilic.s.’ 

‘ Well, sir, you must admit that the money is well laid 
out. Has it not helped to attract tlic attentions of tlic 
Count dc Trom])eur ? Will it not, if she play lier card.s 
properly, make her a countess ?’ 

‘ 'J'liat is Ilf it mf)' tie*# But tell me of what return is 
likel}' tb lie made for all the capital sunk in I’elhani 
Augustus I’oltimore’s education i' There is no end to 
the fifties and hundreds lie has had .since he went to 
Oxford.’ 

As the eonvcT.'-ation turned on her favourite cliil- 
dren, so did Mrs 'J'oppcr’s rancour soften and licr brow 
brighten ; and, tlie law of household storms being ex¬ 
actly the same as tb.at of elemental ones—being inva¬ 
riably succeeded by calms—harmony was "soon restored. 
The truth is, Mr Topper—good ea.sy man—seldom 
gave way to these little outbursts: he had weightier 
affairs to trouble him tlian domestic cares, and these 
he left to ills wife. It was her department: he lianded 
them over to her just as, in business, lie intrusted tlie 
nutnagement of one sort of stock to his ‘forc'gn clerk,’ 
another to a long ‘ annuity clerk,’ a third to his ‘ consol 
clerk;’ and having perfect confidence in his wife and 
his clerks, he never ftiterfered with the routine duties 
of the one or the other, unless his attention was called 
to them by something going wrong. Even on sucli 
occasions ’I'opper’s anger was of short duration, and 
easily mollified^ In fact, Mrs Topper could always 
conquer it whenever she strove to keep her own temper 
whole; for a smile, with a few little endearing pleasan¬ 
tries, was sure to restore her husband’s equanimity. 
So well did she eventually succeed, that she had the 
happiness of finding checks left on the breakfast table 
for the necessities of her distressed children. Singularly 
enough, they coincided in amount witli the sum the 
eldest son had sent up to invest in the funds. After 
this act of liberality. Topper departed for tlie city earlier 
than usual; as at that time there W'ore grc.at doings in 
the money market. 

At home Mrs Topper had her great doings also. The 
count was expected to propose for Alicia (,’ecilia every 
day; and he had positively promised to call that morn¬ 
ing, when the awful moment would likely arrive. True 
to liis word, his knock was heard about two o’clock. 
The young lady, in a state of fluttering agitation, dis¬ 
appeared to her own room, leaving the visitor to be 
received by her mother. 

The Count de Trompenr was the perfection of high 
breeding—at least according to Mrs Topper’a ideas— 
though on this occasion he shook hands with her'in 
a mannw far from fashionable, for he threw a little 
emotion into his grasp, and the lady ^It certain that 
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she found in him a future son-hi-law. The count's 
agitation increased when inquiring after the health of 
Alicia Cci:Uia; but when, glancing from her, he men¬ 
tioned his own family, described their immense estates 
in the south of Erance, their ancient lineage and accu¬ 
mulated wealtli, his emotion was painfully apparent. 
Of course the subject of Alicia Cecilia’s fortune and ite 
proiJable amount was the farthest from his thoughts, 
and MrJ Topiwr deemed it necessary to remind him 
that sIk? was not without one—to be sure, she was 
ashamed to mention its amount. The count, however, 
intreated her to have no reserves; the dowry was 
named; and before diimerjtiuie ttio Count de Troinpeur 
became tlie affianced lover of Alicia Cecilia Topper! 

It took the delighted mother the wholo morning to 
write to her friends, announcing the happy event; but 
in aeeordang^'with her views, Samuel and .Mary were 
kept in ignoratwe of tlic fact, thmigh not a single other 
friend above a certain r.ank but wore advised of it, down 
even to Erneline Mari:mna de Moutmorency Topper, 
her youngest daugliter hut oue, wlio was at a boarding- 
sehool in Baris. • 

It happened that lier hnshand tv.as no less busy in tlie 
city. It was a time wiien a monetary crisis impended ; 
and all Topper’s acuteness was brought into play to 
prevent flie cltancc of very heavy losses, not only to liis 
clients, hut to himself. In one stock so rapid a fall had 
taken place, that he was .some thousands poorer at four 
o’clock than when he rose in Iho morning. 'I'liis, how¬ 
e'er, did not, sliake either his nerves or Ihs credit, and 
on returning home, lie dined with Iiis usual appetite; 
but lie heard tlie news of tin? count’s proposal with 
rnueli more indiil'erciicc tliaa was quite pleasing to his 
wife. 

We must now' jiass over the space of si.x inontlis, 
during vvi;i,:li some reni.arkable events happened. Soon 
after Alicia Cecilia married, and became a countess, 
a woful ch.ange of affairs took place in Tavistock 
Square. By a great couvvds’ion in money affiiirs, Mr 
'I'opper, from being one of file rie.liost men in the city, 
w'as reduced to baukniptey. All tlie splendid finery 
which ids wife had taken so much pains, and spent so 
much money to collect, was sold to pay creditors, and 
both w'ere obliged to seek a teniporariT asylum with 
their daughter Mary and her liusband, the humble 
custom-house clerk; for, except Samuel, wdio lived at 
a distance, not one of their other children liad a homo 
of their own to shelter them. Tlieir misforttlnes ended 
not here; for the youngest cliild was, in the depth of 
tlieir distress, t;ikeu ill; and tlio god-dftnghter of a 
marquis, ivliose christening had been celebrated with 
so mucli splendour, breathed its last in a small house 
in a hack street of Camherwell. lii the end, Mr and 
hlrs Topper became dependent, for the rest of tlieir 
lives,' a their elder children for support. 

Wliat, it will he asked, had become of their ooimtcss- 
daughtcr, of the liarrister and collegian .i* Alas! the 
former, it was fovuid, wlien too late, had been sacri¬ 
ficed to a worthless advmitr.rer, who was discarded by 
his family on account of dissipation. Tiie younger 
sons having acquired habits of exiiense, which imfitted 
them for a time for pjotitaiilc employmcnf, had to pass 
through a galling ordeal of prinitioii and contumely, 
he&re they couldViarii sufficient fur their own support. 
When, ho'vover, ’fhey had been sufficiently tried in 
the fire of adversity to become useful members of 
society, it wais perceived that the former aristocratic 
connexions of tlieir jl'irents laid not entirely deserted 
them, for the iMifrquitf: of Bettifer procured a colonial 
,solieitor-gencralship for'Reginald Albert, and the names 
■*f Belhaiii Augustus Poitimore Topper gr.aced the red 
book as a subordiij.ate clerk in the treasury, through 
the interest of Sir .John Nerille. 

It was many years befor^vthe shock of accumulated 
misfortunes passed away bubtonce withstood, Jlr .and 
Mrs Toj per felt themselves, more happy tlum when 
amidst tkc excitement and pretension of their highest 
prosperity. Mrs Topper had completely cofifluered her 
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prejudice for line nanaes. And during a visit to Samuel, 
the kindest of her sons, she consented to become sponsor 
to one of his cliildren, and give to her grandchdcl tlie 
plain name of ‘ Jane.’ 

SCENES ON BOARD A CAPTURED SLAVER. 

The pamphlet of the liev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, ‘ Eifty 
Days on Board a Slave-Vessel in the MoMDibique 
Channel, in April and May 1843,’* is a produdtion not 
more remarkable for its naked exptisurc of the pretsent 
state of the African slave trade, than for its candid 
revelation of very dire transactions taking place under 
the British flag. We shall atfempt a brief review of the 
contents. 

Her Majesty’s ship Cleopatra, of twenty-six puns, 
commanded by Captain C. Wyvill, sailed from Spit- 
head in July 1842, under orders to proceed to the Cape 
of Good Hope station, and to convey Govenioi' (Jomm 
to Mauritius. I’lie vessel having reached Rio Janeiro, 
the Rev. P. G. Hill was tliore transferred i’rom the 
Malabar to the Cleopatsa, to net as cdiaplain during the 
voyage. After a slay of a week ill Rio, where an op¬ 
portunity was afforded of seeing and describing the 
condition of the Brazilian slave population, the Cleo¬ 
patra sailed on her cruise, and reached the ('ape of 
Good Hoi>e on the 9lh of October. From this pt)int 
the vessel got round the Cape to the eastern coast of 
Africa, and having touched at Mauritius, arrited, in 
January 184.3, at Jladagasear. 'J'lie stretch of ocean 
between this large island and the African continent, 
called the Mozambique Channel, appears to have been 
the appointed cruising ground of the Cleopatra, in 
order to w'atch and check any attempt on the part ot 
slave vessels to carry aw.ay negroes from the African 
coast. Tile centre of this odious traffic heing about the 
mouth of the Quilimane river, wliieh is exactly opposite 
Madagascar, here the Cleopatra kept a sharp look-out 
for her prey. The reverend author describes various 
nautical manoeuvres and sailings to and fro in this 
arduous enterprise, all proving abortive ; till at length, 
on the 12th of April, a brigantine of suspicious appear¬ 
ance being observed from the mast-l .ad, a chase was 
the consequence. After the firing of a few shots, f lic 
brigantine, no match for her powerful antagonist, yielded 
to her fate. A cutter was hoisted out from the Cleo¬ 
patra, with an officer, to take pos.«ession, ami the green 
and yellow flag of Brazil was displaced by the British 
ensign. The capture being thus effected. Captain Wyvill, 
tlte writer ofe the narrative, and the surgeon, went on 
toard the prize, to sec the stale of affairs. Here we 
nu^ tite cliaplain tell liis own story. 

.i^vgs.a strange scene wliieli presented itself to us 
Tfken tW •nioujrted her side. Tlie deck was crowded 
hit tile utmost with naked negroes, to the number, as 
stated in her papers, of 450, in almost riotous confusion, 
having tevdt^, before our arrival, against their late 
masters, who, on tlteir part, also showed strong excite¬ 
ment, from feelings, it may be supposed, of no pleasant 
nature. The negroes, a meagre, famished-looking throng, 
having broken through all control, had seized every¬ 
thing to which they had a fanc^f in the vessel; some 
with bands full of “ farinha,” the powdered root of the 
mandroe or cassava; others with large pieces of jiork 
and beef, having broken open the caeks; and some '.ad 
taken fowls from tiie coops, which they devoured raw. 
Many were busily dipping rags, fastened to bits of 
string, into the water-casks; and^unhappily, there were 
some who, by a like method, tgft at.the contents of a 
cask of aquardiente, fiery Bra^an rumf of which tliey 
drank to excess. The additicii of our boats’ crews tp' 
this crowd left hardly room to move on the deck. The 
hubbub of noises, whj'ch I cafinofc attempt to dc- 

P fieribe, expressive, howevg*, of the wildest joy, thrilled 
Ipa tim iear, mingled witlu thq clank of the iron, as they 
W^ knocking off their fetters yn every side. It seemed 
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that, from the moment the firsfeball wa* fired* they had 
been actively employed iu thtw feeing, 
whidi our men were not slowhS j^ddHg tii^ldsistanee. 
1 counted but thirty 6hackiedi,tt^therTa pairs ; but 
many more pairs of shackles: Wens fouQd below. We 
w ere not left an inst.ant in doubt,os tbtbe light in which 
they viewed us. They crawled in. ero#ds, and rubbed 
caressingly our feet - and edgthos With tlieir hands, even 
rolling themselves, as far as room aUowed, oit the deck 
before us. And when they saw the crew of the vessel 
rather unceremoniously sent over the side into the boat 
wliich was to take them prisoners to the frigate, they 
sent up a long universal shout of triumph and delight.’ 

Tile vessel proved to be the I’rogresso, bound for 
Rio Janeiro. It liad taken its cargo on board only tlic 
evening before, and was under tlie ch.arge of a ciew, 
seventeen in numlicr, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Bra¬ 
zilians. The size of the vessel was about 140 tons, 
length of the slave-deck 37 feet, its mean breadth 2li 
feet, and its height 34 feet. The captain was not forth¬ 
coming, and it was alleged he was drowned, though 
this was ultimately discovered to be false. A muster 
being made of the hajiless beings on board, they were 
found to unioutit to 189 men, mostly under twenty 
years of age, 43 women, and 213 Ixiys—total 447. To 
relieve the vessel, Gapt.'iin Wyvill took fifty on bo.ard 
the Cleopatra, leaving .397 iu the I’rogrcsso, whieli was 
immediately sent off to the Cape of Good Hope under 
the charge of a lieutenant, a master’s a.ssistant, a quar¬ 
termaster, a boatswain’s mate, and nine seamen. Four 
Spaniards and a Portuguese, including the cook, were 
permitted to remain iu the prjzc. Mr Hill having ex¬ 
pressed a wisti to act as elmplain on board .lie captured 
slaver, hLs offiir was accepted, and he sailed with the 
party on the voyage to the Cape. More than fifty of 
the iiegroe.s would have been put on board the Cleopatra, 
so ns to reliev<‘ the prc-ssure iu the Progresso, but the 
surgeon thought that araall-pox prevailed among the 
slaves, and a limited number only was taken from the 
vessel. This opinion proved erroneous; the eruption 
\vas afterwards found to be a sjiecics of itch. All went 
Well witli the overloaded I’rogresso for a few hours, 
while good weatlier lasted. Shortly after midnight a 
sudden squall sprung up, and great was the eonffision 
on deck, covered as it was by groups of nuked negroes, 
who rtmaiiied abo ve for the sake of fresh air. Strangely 
cnougli, the possibility of some such change of weatlier 
do(:s not seem to have been provided against. All was 
tumult on board ; the sailors had a difficulty in liiidiug 
and handling the ropes; and an older was given to scud 
the w hole of the negroes lielow', which was immediately 
obeyed. The writer proceeds to relate what ensued. 
The niglit, he says, ‘ liuing intensely hot, 400 wretched 
beings thus crammed into a hold 12 yards in length, 
7 in breadth, and only 34 feet in height, speedily began 
to make an effort to rc-isaue to the open air. Being 
thrust back, and striving the more to get out, the after- 
hatiJi was forced down on them. Over tlte other hatch¬ 
way, in the fore pitft of the vessel, a wooden grating 
was fastened. I'o this, tlie sole inlet for the air, the 
suffocating heat of the hold, and, perhaps, panic ftoin 
the strangeness of their situation, made them press; 
and thus great part of the space below was rendered 
useless. They crowded to the grating, and, clinging to 
it for air, completely barred its entrance. They strove 
CO force their way through apertures in length 14 
inches, and barely 6 inches in breadth, and, in some 
insUnces, fucceeded. The cries, the heat—I may say, 
without exaggeration, “ the. smoke of their torment”— 
which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly. 
One of tlic Spaniards gave warning that the conse¬ 
quence would be “ many dcattis.” ’ This warning, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to have been segarded, nor does 
the writer say that lie made any effort to interfere. 

Next day the predicthm of tiie Spaniard, ‘ was fear¬ 
fully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses 
lifted up from the slave dec* have been brought to 
tlio gangway and thrown overboard, siome were ema- 
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ciutcd from disease, many bruised and bloody. An¬ 
tonio tcUs me that some were found strangled, tbuir 
hands still grasping ea^ other’s throats, and tongues 
protruding from their mouths. The bowels of one were 
eruslied out. They had been trampled to death for the 
most part, the weaker under the feet of the stronger, in 
the madness and torment of sutfocation from crowd and 
heat. It was a horrid sight, as they passed one hy one 
—the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth— 
to be cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid 
on the deck to die; saltwater thrown on them to re¬ 
vive them, and a little fre.sh water jtoured into their 
mouths. Anttinio reminded me of his last night’s 
warning, “ Ya sc lo dix6 anoelie.” He actively employed 
himself, with his comrade Sebastian, in attendance on 
the WTutehed living beings now release;! from their con¬ 
finement below; di.slributing to them their morning 
meal of farinha, and their allowance of water, ratlier 
more tb.an half a pint to each, which they gra.sped with 
jnconccivablc eagerness, some bending their knees to 
the dock, to avoiii tlie risk of losing any of tlie liquid 
hy unsteady footing; their throats, doubtless, pandied 
to the utmost with crying and yelling through the night.’ 
Hehig thus somewhat rel'ieshed, the negroes, reduced to 
.'34.'! in iiumher, ‘went below' of their own accord, the 
hatchways being left open to allow them air. lint a 
short time, however, had elapsed wlun they hegan 
tumultuously to rc-a.scend, while persons above, afraid of 
their crowding the deck too much, repelled them, and 
they w'erc trampled hack, scraaming and writhing, in a 
confused ni.ass. The hatch was abo;it to be forced down 
on them, and, had not thp lieutenant in charge left posi¬ 
tive orders tA the ei'.ntrary, the catastrophe of last night | 
would have been re-enm'tcd.’ The negroes were now I 
disjaised in flie most convenient places on the deel:, out 
of the way of the ro]M;s, and covered with long rirg.s 
jirovided IVr the j-iirjiose. This attention was rewarded 
hy only one bu'iig found dead next morning ; hid seve¬ 
ral were in a dying state, from the ett'eets of injuries 
suffered on the first and awful night. 

The Prngresso had been provided will; stores suffi¬ 
cient to victual the negroes for two months. There were 
six hundred hags of small beans, bags of rice and farinha, 
and below the slave-deck were stowed twenty-two huge 
casks of w.'iter, containing each five or six hogsheads. 
The cabin stores were also profuse; ale, porter, wines, 
niaearoni, tapioca, pickles, cigars, raisins, almonds, &e.; 
and the coops on deck contained ducks, fowls, and pigs. 
There was thus no want of food or water, but the latter 
article seems to have Iwcn disjainscd wdlli ultra econoTiiy. 
The quantity allowed to each was a pint per diem, hut 
this was far from quenching the thirst which perpetu¬ 
ally raged amongst them. j)riven to desperation, ‘ they 
eagerly,’ says our author, ‘ catch the drippings from the 
sails after a shower, apply their lips to the wet masts, 
and crawl to the coops to share the supply placed there 
for the fowls. I have remarked some of tlie sick licking 
the deck, when washed with salt 'water.’ 'To aggra¬ 
vate their distress, the vvatcr casks in the hold heneath 
their deii were almost within reach. 'I'o lift the planks 
of their flooring, and furtively get at tliese rcfiositories 
during tiie night, was a crime of which tlicy were found 
to be guilty. One night the chaplain hears ii noise, 
and obtaining a lantern, ‘ I descended on tlie slave-deck,’ 
says he, ‘ with a Spaniard and an English sailor, ^ho 
caught seven of the ringleaders in tlio act of drawing 
■water from the casks beneath. 'Flie long loose planks 
whleli compose this deck have daily to be ramoved to 
get at the water and provisions; but the nightly depre¬ 
dators, in raising them, must at the same time displace 
a mass of living; beings piled on the top, regardless, no 
doubt, of any hjjury they may tlius cause to them. The 
misohief resulting *from their delinquency is not the 
loss of the water abstracted, but the coiruption of that 
which remains, by the foul rags which they dip into 
the casks to obtain it. 'The boys were anxious to c:i- 
culpate themselves from shariag in the t'ueft with the 
men, crying in their language, “ Oulshi ouishi no 


capean”—“the little ones do not steal.” This morning 
the culprits w'ere “ seised up ” 'with small cords to the 
fore-rigging, and received fbora fifteen to twenty lashes 
each from a rope’s end; a Spaniard, an Englishman, 
and a strong negro, relieving each other at the task.’ 

If designed as an example, the lashing failed in its 
eff’eet. Some days later, more water-stealing was dis- 
covared, and ‘summary jnmishment w.as inflicted on 
eight. iThey received hy moonlight about eighteen 
lashes each, ;ind were coupled in shackles previously to 
being sent back into the bold. Thus, as in many other 
fine beginnings, the end hut ill corresponds with the 
“early promise.” The ^ound of knta^king ofl’ their 
irons, wliieli thrilled so rausically on the car when we 
bo.arded the prize, terminates in the clank of riveting 
them on again, witli the aecompaniimait of flogging, 
The resultupf their olfence is certainly highly provok¬ 
ing. when,’**Ss is sometimes the case, instead of pure 
watci’, we draw np from tlie casks their putrid rags; 
on the other hand, none can tell, save he wlio has tried, 
tlie pangs of tliirst which m.ay excite them in that 
heated holil, many of tliem fevered by mortal disease,’ 
'I'he chaplain does not tell us that any means were 
taken to jireveni tlicse thefts. Elogging, to all appear¬ 
ance, was the only cure. 

The deaths continued frequent from over-crowding, 
di.se.'ise, ami other cau.scs, and the bodies, as we le.arn, 
were los.seil ovorlioard without winding-sheet or cere¬ 
mony. This, wliieh excites no remark from the writer, 
surely was not Sf'omly. If the negroes were not Chris¬ 
tians, lliey wc-re at any rate human beings. One of the 
luidies wonlil not sink. ‘ When thrown overboard, it 
being a dead calm, Ihe body flouted for tipwards of half 
an liour, tlie face above water, close to tlie vc.sscl, and 
soiiietime.s .striking against the side; while wa: were in 
apprehension every niouient that a .shark ndglit ap¬ 
proach and seize on it.’ When a sailor died, his body 
was comniittei! to the deep witli tlie usual solemnities, 
and loaded to carry it out of sigiit. 

Diiriug tlie progress of the voy.agc southwards, tlie 
weatlier beemno cold, and this was a change of evils. 
‘May 1.—The naked negroes htgin already to shiver, 
and their teeth to (.'hatter. This ia a new infliction 
added to the former calamities to wliieh«tliis unhappy 
race is doomed. * * May 3.—We feel tlie cold se¬ 
verely. Seven negroes were found dead this morning— 
among them a girl.’ Deaths also continue from the 
lurching of the vessel during squally we.ather ; through 
the gloom of the night, the slirieks rise almve the noise 
of the wind and waves, and are, ‘of all Inarors in this 
unhappj' vessel, the saddest.’ When the morning 
comes, • the same dismal oft-repeated tale—three bodies, 
a man and two boys, lifted on deck from the hold. 'The 
man was one who had been savagely beaten by two of 
his fellows in misery three or four da 3 ’s ago. 'I'liat the 
greater number of those who die liave their (k'atlis has¬ 
tened by others overlying or otherwise injuring them 
below, is obvious from the fact, that they are found 
(lead in the morning; very rarely', at least, during the 
day-time. It not unfrequcntly happens that tlipj' are 
crushed 'oetween the loose planks of the slave-deck, 
affording apace for their litnh-s to slip down hej'ond 
their strength to extricate.’ Surely something might 
have been done to fiustcn tlie.«e shifting planks I 

tfcr author speaks of the little respect for each other 
n-inong tliese negroes, yet he somewhat contradictorily 
praises their courtesy' and love of fair dealing. ‘ May 
18.—Tiierc is a natural good-breeding frequently to be 
remarked a'lioivt y:c negroes, -ahich one might little 
expect. 'They sometimes come aft on seeing us first 
appear on deck in the inorhing; and bend the knee by 
w'ay of salutation, i^’heir ihannet of returning thanks 
for any little present of food or' wfttej‘*-'fe by a stamp on 
the deck, and a scrape of the foot badkwlWs; and t hey 
seldom fail, however vveakf to'make this acknowledg¬ 
ment, though it cost them an effbrt to rise for the pur- 
po.se. 'TlStswomen make a conrlesy, ^whig their knees 
forwards so as nearly to touch the .gronred, hi the par- 
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tition of the small pieces of beef in their tubs of farinha, 
the most perfect fair-dealing is always observed.’ 


point to the kind of missionaries to_ be employed. 
Africa, in our opinion, is only to be civilised by her 


On the 28th of May, Capo Agulhas came in sight, own coloured race. This, fortunately, can be done 


and in a day or two afterwards the negroes were landed, 
in order to be transported to Cape Town in ivagons. 
Of the 397 at the beginning of the voyage, only 222 


without taking a shilling from the European purse. 
There is a demand for hired labourers in the West 
Indies. Supply this demand from Africa, giving the 


lived to reach the Cape, making the total number of servants so introduced a safe conduct back to their 
deaths on board 175. Many, however, died after land- native country on the expiry of their engagements, 
ing; and of those in the Cleopatra, two died, 'jjlic scene Carrying home with them the civilised habits and 
on beard the ProgressQ at the clearing out of the living tastes, also the knowledge of the Christian doctrines 
mass W’as appalling. Seven bodies lay piled on deck to and graces, which they would acquire during their ser- 
be buried on the bcsich, aiid ‘ the body of a lad was found vitude, a flood of civilisation might thus be regularly 
beneath the planks in a state of decomposition. Part returned to the African continent, affecting all within 


of a hand had been devoured, and an eye completely 
scooped out by rats. 

At the conclusion of his n.arrative, the rovoreiid writer 
states it as his impression, that the present arrangements 
to put down the slave trade are futile. In the first place. 


its influence. Nor is this scheme w'ithout precedent. 
Already, in the,sniall and free state of Liberia, on the 
coast of Africa, manumitted American slaves have suc¬ 
cessfully planted the standard of civilisation, and, we 
believe, done more to Christianise this benighted region 


the trade otfers the most extraordinar}- profits. On tlic than all the efforts of English pliilanthropists put tO' 


east coast of Africa slaves can be always pureliascd with 
ease, and at a moderate^ price. Soinotimes money, .and 
sometimes coarse cottons are paid in ixcliangc, at the 
rate of about L..3, Ifis. 6d. per man, and ],.2, !Js. for 
boys. Taken to Kio Janeiro, a man will sell for 
a woman for 1,.41, Kl.s,, and a boy for L..3). 'J’iio .antlior 


gethor. It is unfortunate that, because the Liberian 
sdieme did not originate in England, it has hitherto 
boon viewed with di.strust, if not ojien indignity, in this 
country. Still, tliere is the fact of its success, offering 
a lesson whicJi the anti-slavery societies should not 
raslily disregard. Tlie experience of half a century 


assumes that L.19,000 will thus ije cleared on a single 1 proves that guns cannot put down tlie slave trade. And 
cargo. At this rate of profits, a slave trader will be ! a refusal to have connuercial dealings with the Soutli 
compensated if he secure only- one cargo out of four or j American states will prove equally fallacious; for tliey 
five, wliich he is certain to do. IVitli avxiriee wlictted ] will deal with some one else, and we shall only lose 
by an average degree of sncces.'i, ho defi(!s all risks. In | tlieir traih; for our pains. In sliort, then? appears no 
the set;ond place, ho has nothing to tear from pnni.sh- i means to <juell this liorrid traffic tl\)vn th.'it of outdoing 
ment. The United States, Urcat Hritain, the States of | the slave-holding states liy eifeapness and, dexterity of 
Bueuos Ayres, Ilrazil, Austria, IVus.sia, Eussia, and | labour; and to effect tliis result, nothing could be so 
Portugal, have each, by (touveutions or legislative enact- j etleetual as to strip the West Indies of tiieir present 
ments, declared the shave trade to lie piracy, and its j slotli-inducing monopoly, and compel them to resort to 
perpetrators deserving of death as pir.ates; but all tiu.s j every honourable expedient to undersell their shive- 
is practically a dead letter. The crew of the ITogresso ! holding competitors. 

were set at liberty', ‘there being no aiitbority at the Cape ' In conclusion, we offer thanks to tlie Lev. Mr Hill 


to deal with them as criminals.' 


for tlie candour of his disclosures, which cannot fail 


Stimulated witli the hopes of excessive gains, and to make a deep and benctieial impression in llio country. 
Reading no jicrsonal ebastisomeut, the .slave traders 
carry on their detestable traffic with as great vigour at ” . 

the present TUgment, if not greater, th n at any former IMl t'PTLAK PRENCII SONGvS. 

period. ‘ Winlc we boast the name of W’iiberferce,' 

phierves Mr Hill, ‘ and tlie genius and eloquenee wJiieh i-ounoisu. 

enabled him to arouse so general a zeal against the That process of killing time described by the wwd 
mye trade; wliile others are disputing with him the * lounging,’ is practised more or less in every civilised 
claim of being “ the trueannihilator of the slave trade,” country; but Paris is, without doubt, its head-quarters, 
that trade, sijjfar from iMiiug anniliilated, is at this very In England, the struggle for livelihood is so active, that 
hour carried on under circumstances of greater atrocity no one can be a regular lounger who has not some sort 
than were known in his time, and the blood of the poor of independence; but the case is different in France, 
victims ^Is more loudly on us as the actual, though Many a tradesman, for example, believing that his shop 
unintentional aggravators of their miseries.' is best conducted by iiis wife, spends his time in saunter- 

These announcements, by no means now, arc suffi- ing about tlie town in search of cheap pastimes, or into 
ciently humiliating. The interference of British philan- the cafes to tfdk politics. He, together with the small 
thropists has Vastly aggravated the horrors of the slave rentiers (or fund-holders), is a lounger by ‘ habit and 
trade. Instead of being carried across the ocean in eontinuaiicc,' hut by no means the only lounger pecu- 
roomy vessels, the negroes are udw packed into the liar to Paris. TIio.se who are much occupied .during the 


smallest possible space, in brigantines built for quick day—such as office-clerks and shopmen—And sauntering 
sailing ; and thus, while as many cross tlie Atlantic as a great resource after business. The pleasures of loung- 
ever—it is said 20,000 annnally--notwithstanding the ing, however, liave been materially lessened in Paris of 
vigilance of British cruisers, the sufferings and deaths late years, partly by the jiolice—through whose efforts 
during the passage afe prodigiously increased. Capture, street-music, and several other gratis amusements, have 
even by a British vessel, would seem, from the aec*>unt been niueh abated—and partly by the increased ncces- 
beforc us, to be by no means an immediate relief to the sity for a more profitable use of time, in consequence of 
sufferers. Officers, unaccustomed to such duties, and the growing demands of an augmented population. In 
probably with few trusty hands to aid them, make former da^ps, says our authority,* ‘ I have seen crowds 
indifferent custodiers of the _ aewlj; emancipated ne- habitually surround these minstrels, listen to their songs 
groes J ro that, under the British flag, and under tlie with avidity, remain for hours, and thus were kept 
guise of discipline, scenes occur as revolting as away from drinking and gaming-houseg, from dangerous 
Wiich take place in the fllave-holding states of the New political meetings, and from the evils to which they 
World. Is ^iere, then, really no nleans left for putting gave rise, Tliese street-songs, with their joyous bur- 
TOwn the abominable ^ade in slaves? Must phiian- thens, suggested cheerful thoughts* and drove away evil 
thropy sit wwn and sigli over evils which are appa- ones. Some would copy the poetry into their penny 

rently ir^H^diable ?, The author before tis hints at . _ 

<hviIi8ipg.;S)n4 Christianising Africa by missintiariesi as „ . , „ ^ ^ ^ 

the onhf means of cutting uo the traffic at its ronta * Monsieur dc Mersan in No. 73 Of tho ‘ Chants and Chansons 

We far^ Zt el aXep tother'Td 
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jneniorandura-booka, and the frugal supper which ter¬ 
minated the night in their own homes was enlivened 
by some song caught up in the street, which the hus¬ 
band taught the wife, who repeated it in turn to lier 
children.’ 

Notwithstanding that the police of Paris has—by 
forbidding street minstrels to exercise their vocation in 
a stationary manner—abridged the pleasures of the idle, 
still, for the true lounger—who, in most instances, must 
be a small annuitant—many resources are still open, 
and his day’s occupation is characteristically described 
in the following ‘ chant.’ The author is the vivacious 
Casimir Menetrier, a member of the ‘ Society of Mo- 
mus,’ and himself a lounger of repute. 

THE LOUNGER (LE FLANEUR). 

Mo ? I lounge f 
Yon may blame or praiKG, 

And bmile at iny wayn— 

But I lounge! 

I at everything Htaro, 

I am seen everywhere. 

I leave about seven 
My room nearest heaven. 

From the niilkmaid to hear 
■\Vhjit’s the ncw« from Nanterrc.* 

To the cafe I Rtroll 

{77wt/ tykes me an hour), 

And while eating my roll. 

All the .lournals ilovouT. 

Me? I lounge.’ Ac. 

The * lost and stolen* piigo 
I ^.leruse. with grejit care, 

Lest. do#'*f a friend 
^ Should bo advertised there. 

Tlie Ka;:ottea my attention 
Next strongly allure, 

Thcii I take a ,short nap 
OVi tlu’ '.hill MoniU'.ur. 

.1 ioaiige! Ac. 

At the «oun<l of tlu? druiii» 

My <Iigcstion to ai<l, 

1 follow the soKlirrs, 

And nm to parade. 

On the banks of the stream 
Yon may sc<* mo again, 

To note how they build 

The new quay on tUo Seine. 

Me ? I lounge! Ae. 

To the Palaoe of Justice 
* 1 next make my way, 

Where ’tis wMom I'm niisRed, 

During term-time, one day. 

When the trials are over, 

To a prftit-fihop I pace, 

And in oaTic.itiirc9 
Often see my o>\ti face. 

Me ? I lounge! Ac. 

To the second-hand bookstalls 
For an hour I hie, 

To Btudy with prudence 
To rctid, but not buy. 

If I find a good passage. 

Turn the Ictif down anew, 

To resume it to-mormw, 

Till I've road the book through. 

Me ? I lounge ! Ac. 

I now think of dinner, 

And haste home to dress, 

To call at some house 
Whoro I'm known more or Jess; 

But, alati f when I knock, 

The servaute wiU soy, 

* Doth master and mistress 
IHhc out, air, to-day 1* 

Me? 1 lounge! Ac. • 

At night in the oafd 
The effect i proclaim 
Of n hazard at billttas 
Oh a domino game. 

Or on 4 )olitics chatj > 

Knotty qu&stioDB 
Using arguments strong. 

While drinking weak , 

Mo ? I lounge I Ae. • 


* A vUlago near PariSj soo page 347 of Oilr t^splfth volume. 


The rest of the evening * 

I usually spend 
At the play—when an order 
1 got from a friend. 

And tliUK, void of care. 

Though my time may seem lost, 
I’m a true Kpicurean 
At very small cost. 

Me ? T lounge! 

Von may blame or praifc, 
And smile at my ways— 

But i Vniiige! 

T at tivcrylhing stare, 

I am .seen everywhere. 


INNS OP PAST ANO .riJP.SENT DAYS. 

No longer th.an a century .ago, the traveller whose busi- 
ne.ss requir^ (iespiitdi took bis way on horsehadc ; for 
the wagons stagc-coaelu's then on the road were 
not for a moment to be thoiiglit of by one who was in a 
hurry. Booted and spurred, wdth a ridinif-coat buckled 
tightly around him—tlie Inilt garnished witli a pair of 
lior.sc-pistols, to scare, rather Hiau to shoot highway¬ 
men—h(! would wend his way till hunger or nigliHidl 
made; him anxioun concerning some house of entertaiu- 
ment. If his route lay through a populoies town, lie 
woulii S0071 be able to liiid such an asylum; and enter¬ 
ing the ytnd, would .speedily perceive an hostler stand¬ 
ing at liis nag’s head, and inviting iiira to dismount. 
Presently the landlord appears, and after giving the 
!nest the time o’ day, calls lu.stily for ‘ Tom Drawer, 
to unhuckh' his woi’ship's saddle-liags and valise.’ 
During this operation the tnividlcr ha.s leisure to look 
ai'oiiiK.t. He liiids himself in a stpiare court, its four 
I sides hounded by buildiiins. '['he ground-floor of one 
I of tlieso i.s oi eupied hy the long window of the bar, 
throngli .itiieli the dim light of two or three, oil 
lamps scai'cely j)ieree.s the evening’s gloom. Above 
appear tiers id’ Indeouies, running completely round 
tin; (piadrangle, ai'.d edged with balusters of ponderous 
tnrned-w'ood pillars. 'Phese platforms lead to the dor- 
initoiie.s, in one of which the tr:',vellcr will have to 
pass the night. He follows the dniwair to the bar, in 
an inner recess of wliieh he sees his luggage placed, 
knowing it to be, however v.aluable ift -contents, as 
safe tliere as if deposited in the bullion-cellars of the 
Bank of England. Our friend, ordering a tankard of 
.ale and .a pipe, enters the ‘ Blue Lion,’ which title is 
given to the publu; room; the mimbcring of apart¬ 
ments not having been at that time invented. In 
all pi-ohability he finds here one or t#o characters 
who were the frequent visitors of the old-fashioned 
inn ; tlie foremost some country sqnii'O, who had come 
into the towm that day on private, or. pcradvmituie, 
on ‘justice’ business. All he utters woiihl tie received 
with humble deference by the substantial shopkeeper 
and t'.ie manufacturer’s bagman witli whom he eon- 
de.seendingly converses, 'fhe subject is certain to be 
some daring highway robbery recently committed; 
the bagman caps the story with oru; of his own, 
far more striking and remarkable than tlie .^quire’s; 
for the tales of travellers wane jirovcrhial even at that 
day. Our friend joins in the conversation, turning it 
to polities, the ‘ (leniian wars,’ sr the troubles in the 
‘ pkntations,’ as jmr colonics were then called. Pre- 
seiuly the landlord joins the party, and they all agree 
to .sii]) together. A carouse is the consequence; and 
hy the time our friend is r(;ady to be conducted to his 
chamber, he is hardly in a condition to find it without 
the assistance <if the cliamlK'rlain. Lldeed, under the 
,inost favoiiruhlc circumstances, these bed-chambers 
were difficult to distinguish, unless the traveller took 
careful notice whether his room was the * fox,’ tlie 
‘star,’ or the ‘dragon;’ for the long rows of doors, all 
exactly alike, often gave rise to those awkward mis¬ 
takes of wliich so many traditions have been preserved 
in the ,.Jd novels and ‘farcest and which have been 
always a fertile source of imJirogUo to authors. 

'Phe traveller of those days rose early, went into ilie 
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stable to see to his .beast, breakfasted, paid his bill 
(never more than a few shUliiiga), and was again in the 
saddle long before the modem hour of rising. On, on 
he would jog, till food and temporary rest were again 
neccssaiy, and he next alights at another sort of 
hostelry—a rood-side public-house, to which he is in¬ 
vited by the conspicuously painted words, ‘ Good en¬ 
tertainment for man and horse.’ It is here ho intends 
to dine. His nag having been ‘put up’ by a ragged 
I urchin (for no regular ostler belonged to the establish¬ 
ment), he is ushered by the landlord into the kitchen, a 
paved hall, with a huge wooden ‘ settle’ placed before a 
glowing Are. If, however, he reipiire more privacy and 
comfort, he is shown into the parlour, the floor of which 
is sanded. In the middle stands one of those curious 
tables which is supported hy almost a forest of logs, some 
of which are formed to he polled out. so as to support 
flaps for extra company. This lx;iiig tiic best room, tlie 
wiuls are ornamented with pictures. Over the inantcl- 
ahelf is a coloured j)rint of the great Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, or the Duke of Cuniberlnnd, supported on one 
side by-the effigy of a shepherdess with her crook, and 
on ther^othcr hy a slieidierd to match—only, instead of 
t| crook, lie has a jiipe. Some curious specimens of 
chtna ware and glass-blowing adorn tlic chimney slielf. 
Having taken an ample survey of the parlour, the tra¬ 
veller of that era, knowing tliat a broil of beef-stemk 
occupied an hour, usiiiiUy tilled up that space of time 
by taking ‘ a look round at tlie crops j’ for wliieh juir- 
pose he sallies fortli. Tlie consequenro is, that after 
dinner, wlten the hindlord gets into chat with his guest, 
tlie subject is the price of grain, the prospects of the 
harvest, and other topics of a purely agricultural nature. 
Wheii the reckoning is called for, the traveller, though 
both he and liis horse liavc dined well, gets eliangc 
out of a shilling, and jiursues liis way. Wlion at tlie 
end of his journey, lie boasts of liis exertions on the 
road—having performed fifty tiiiles in sometliiiig less 
than a couple of days. 

. Such were tlie inns of the olden time—social, com¬ 
fortable, and cheap. Tlie .slow motions of our fore¬ 
fathers allowed of these cxcclloncies; for where there 
was never any hurry, but few servants were required; 
and os the lioat’s expenses ivcre model.ite, so were his 
guest’s. Tliere was, moreover, alw.ayB time for v, hat 
was considered social enjoyment, which meant drink¬ 
ing, smoking, and conversation. But as loc'omotion 
became quicker on the road, sueh establishments were 
forced to become more eoiiiplete. The fast coaches of 
Hr Palmer, ^id the smooth roads of M’Adiitn, whisked 
aiMtemers to and from inn-doors at sncli a rate, that 
tmiew business could be done rapidly, there would be 
noiw dope at all. Tliis, with the increased number of 
trarelleis brought about by the incre.nsc of facilities 
fbr trpvqUing, rendered large accessions of servants 
DeenMHtry* ^he place of tlie one drawer was supplied 
by A' diiMIfNIl waiters; the landlady wa.s superseded by 
a smart tor-maid; the chamberlain was replaced by 
ctomberm^dsi or degraded to a new ofllec of separate 
du^-t-tha( of * boots.’ One ostler was enough for tlie 
few equestrians who visited the more modem inn ; but 
‘liorse-keepers’ tliere were in plenty to attend to the 
teams of tlie stage-coach. Thus, wlien you w'ere drawn 
up to an inn door to ^et dinner, a cqnplc of these offi¬ 
cials were in an instant at the horses' heads, unbilek- 
ling the reins, after iiaving thrown a cloth over their 
bucks to prevent the too sudden check of cold. By 
the time you got out of the coach, the team was 
also at liberty, and slowly 8aunterii\g into the stables 
to get their feed, while you entered the inn to get 
yours. Although you,,hod' Very little time to spare 
of the twenty-five 'ihlMltes the guard allowed for your 
meal, j’ct you cogld not helpobservibg the larder at the 
end of the passage. This—contained in an extensive 
glass case—seemed to consist of samples of the fare you 
were about to get, (in entering the dining-room, you 
found that souHSof the travellers had already o^menced 
opert^tionS) B&d the waiteks, in cotton jackets, with 


napkins tucked into the side packets in a way that gave 
them an unpleasant resemblance to pocket handker¬ 
chiefs, were busily handing plates from a tin warmer 
which stood opposite the Are. Iiaving made good haste, 
finished your dinner, and paid four times as much as 
it had cost our traveller of file olden time for himself 
and his horse, you leave the inn, and do not alight 
from tlie coacli till arriving at nnotlier, where you get 
tea in idmost tlie same manner, and quite at a similar 
rate of expense. 

By the time your journey was finished, another room 
in the inn you had been dining at would, in all likeli¬ 
hood, bo filled with company, being perliaps the 
quarters of a club. Assembled here, nciglibouring 
traitesmen would be found smoking cigars instead of 
pipes, and drinking wine and spirits in lieu of ale. Per¬ 
haps, in a private apartment, sat a country squire; 
while, if tlie liouse were what is called tiie ‘ commerciar 
one, a third room was occupied by the successors of the 
bagman we liave before adverted to, and wlio have 
taken the more comprehensive name of eoiiimercial tra¬ 
vellers. Tims we perceive the ctTects of rapid ndvance- 
ment in wealtli and iiopniation. Tiiree-qiinrters of a 
century sooner, and one room sufficed to liold member.^ 
of eaeii class u'e liave cnuincratcd ; but at the time we 
now speak, separate habits and separate interests ob¬ 
liged tiieni to assoe-iate—eaeli accoi'ding to liis grade 
and employment—in tliree distinct apartments. 

In some country imis, iiowcvcr, it was only the stimu¬ 
lus of a ooucli-dinner or a dub tliat kept up tlie bu.sUe. 
Enter tliein wlieii the co.k’Ii lias gone, or iieforo tlie 
dub liad met, and instead of ag^ivity, the tionse would 
appear (we speak of sndi inns as they were' some ten or 
lii'tecn years ago) deserted. If you cnnic on foot, and 
did not promise to be a good customer, by arriving 
■villi some sort of equipage, yon liad to find your way 
into a room as best you could, for not one of tlie 
jacketed waiters apjieared to direct you. After liiniing 
a resting place, the hell was rung once or twice iieforo 
the summons was answered; and wlien at len'itli tlie 
waiter did apjiear, and you ordered dinner, it was an 
iniconscioimble time licforc it came. 'J’lie frateniii v of 
waiters liad ai; ingenious expedient for staving otf your 
impiitient demands. When sufficient time liad pas.sed for 
the dinner to have been cooked twice over, an attendant 
came in and laid the elotli; .and the natural infercaice 
was, that the mold would soon follow. Not so, however: 
after the lapse of another quarter of an hour you rang 
the bell, and the waiter, to show that things are really 
progressing, brings in the castors. Ten minutes iiioi'e 
—a second iwal at the bell, and—enter a man with the 
salt, who answers your inquiries by saying, ‘ Goming 
fh'-rectly, sir,’ and slamming tlie door. A little while 
joiigiT, and your patience is quite exhausted; the bell 
is aiiplied to more violently, and the attendant actually 
comes ill at last with—the plates. Hunger and human 
endurance are pushotl to the last extremity; but the 
tormentor takes your reproaches with the utmost cool¬ 
ness, and declares of your dinner that it is ‘ dishing up, 
sir.’ Iiaving been deceived so often, you put on your 
hat, and decide on seeking refreshment elsewhere ; but 
while on the threshold to dejiart, your^inner is really 
and truly placed on the table ; and aftd^ie first mouth¬ 
ful or so, Ml anger vanishes. 

Another provoking trait of these country inn? was, 
that whatever the guest asked for, it was readily pro¬ 
mised ; but when the time name for the appearaiico of 
the favourjle dish, the waiter would exclaim, ‘Very sorry, 
sir; last sMinon tospoke for club dinner.’ A woiter of 
that day could never say ‘ no’ to whatever you ordered, 
tliough he knew perfectly well it was not to be had. 
The only known instance to the contrary was related 
with the most pathetic comicality by the late Charles 
Matthews. Entering a forlorn-looking country inn, he 
accosted a lugubrious waiter, and inquired if he could 
hove a chicken and asparagus ? The mysterious serv¬ 
ing-man shook his head. ‘ Can I have a dude, then f’ 
‘No, sir.’ . 

...I 
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‘ Hare you any muton-chops ?’ 

‘ Not one, sir.’ 

‘ Then, as you have no eatables, bring me something 
to drink. Have you any spirits ?’ 

‘ Sir,’ returned the man with a profound sigh, ‘we are 
out of spirits.’ 

‘ Then, in wonder's name, what have you got in the 
house ?’ 

‘ An execution, sir.’ 

This explanation, though short, was comprehensive 
and touching. The fate it expressed has been of late 
sliarcd by a great many inns of the same stamp; first, 
in consequence of the establishment of private clubs 
in towns of any importance i and next, by the rail¬ 
ways, which have not only diverted the trntBc from 
the roads upon which the inns arc plhced, but—from 
the short time occupied in each journey—have nearly 
abolished temporary refriishment. Inns, therefore, of 
the most modern date are situated at the termini of 
the various lines, to accommodate tlio public on arrival 
and departure. 

Ill some of the establishments of the present day, inn- 
keeping appears to be brought to the highest conceivable 
)>erfi-ctioii. Their outward appearance is that of palaces; 
and even wlien you enter tliem, tlie similarity is not 
diminished. In the entry you perceive a hall-porter who 
directs servant.s in livery to convey your luggage to a 
haiidsoinely furnished bed-room. Were it not for two 
huge glass cases—one containing u couple of clerks, and 
the other a brace of bar-maids—the delusion would be 
complete. But you liavc scarcely time to look round, be¬ 
fore you are accosted bygi well-dressed person, whom you 
follow to a #oftce-r(X>ra furnished witli lu.vurianre and 
•splendcnir. The dress of your gentlcman-n.shcr deserves 
remark. He i.s, in fact, a waiter; but how eliaiu;cd 
from he of the striped jacket, who nourished his towel 
in the coaebing days! 'The modern attendant is 
attiri'd liandsoniely, hut upon principles of severe, 
valluT than vulgar taste; insomuch tliat he might, 
i.i any other situation, ho mistaken for a clergy¬ 
man. Black, of the most superfine quality, is his 
wc:ir; Vmt that this sliould not appear too sombre, 
it is relieved by a shirt and neckerchief of spotless 
wl'.itcness. To prevent mistakes, liow'cver, he carries 
the badge of office—a napkin—but one of the finest 
texture. If it be dinner-time, he liands yon, witli ready 
jioljtencss, tlie ‘carte but tlie first glance at it shows 
tliat selection from so vast a variety W'ould be a work 
of time, whicli xvould ill suit the state of your appe¬ 
tite; and you throw,yourself on the discretion of the 
Waiter. VVitli scarcely a moment’s consideration he 
sketches olf a dinner which an emperor might covet; and 
looking at the clock, inquires at what hour you would 
wish it. If reply ‘ iimuediately,’ with the supposition 
of having to wait, it will be a great mistake. Things are 
wonderfully reformed since the siow coaches were taken 
off the road ; for, ere you can rend one line of the news- 
p.aper which the attendant has obligingly furnished, the 
soup is served. Trom that time the succession of 
courses come on with scarcely a moment’s pause—a con¬ 
vincing proof that the cuisine is complete in nil its de¬ 
partments. Even'' course is served upon silver, and 
every plate is The wine is brought in de¬ 

canters of tlie newest fashion, and tlie dessert on richly 
cut glass. At night, you sleep in a well-furnished room, 
and next morning have breakfast on a scale of com¬ 
mensurate splendour and e.xcellence; for its materials 
are supplied daily from a farm which heloijgs to the 
hotel. In short, evetything is of the most costly kind, 
including, of course, your own expenditure. But that 
is to te expected: if you be accomnaodated quite as well 
as it is possible for a nobleman with a prinedy Income 
to be, you must pay for it. It is wlien charges are 
high, acoommodation limited, and niaaagcment bad, 
tb.it you have cause to be dissatisfied. 

A glance back at the history of inns for the last 
twenty years, proves that to their exorbitant charges 
and iiiismanagemcut may be partly tfaced their recent 


decline and fall. Rather than submit to them, clubs were 
formed j and so prevalent are they all over the country, 
that few persons of respectability make a habit of fre¬ 
quenting taverns, because they gfet what they want 
better and cheaper at their own clubs. This remark 
of -course applies to inns which were out of the influ¬ 
ence of coaching, and wliich have been abolished by 
railroads. Houses of entertainment of a lower grade 
are also being fast swept away by the gratifying pro¬ 
gress of temperance, so that wc mu.st look upon the 
present as an age of gradual downfall for inns, taverns, 
spirit-shops, and pubUe houses of all grades and cha¬ 
racters. 


ANIMAL POISONS. 

The most TOted poisons are of a vegetable or mineral 
nature; but itf nearly every class of the animal king¬ 
dom tliere is found some creature which is, or was 
anciently, said to secrete a A-onom. Modern zoologists 
state that tlie gall of the ounct is deadly poison; and 
the vulgar have a superstitious belief that a cat’s breath 
is jioisonous to children, if they intiale it long while the 
animal sleeps in the same cradle. This is clearly a mere 
fancy, as is also the notion that eats occasionally suck 
the breath of children till tlie little innocents can breathe 
no longer. The origin of both stories is probably this: 
a cat lias gone to the cradle, and, for greater wsrmtli, 
lias lain on tlio breast of the sleeping babe, until, by the 
weight of its body repressing the play of the lungs, the 
infant has been gi-adually suffocated. There was formerly 
a notimi that tlio for of the oat imparted snakes’ jwison 
to tiiose Avlio handled it much; and this was referred 
to tlic liabit cats were supposed to indulge in, of play¬ 
ing with end tcazing those reptiles without injury to 
tlicmselves. Tlie virus of a rabid dog, or other animal, 
can only be regarded as a diseased and infectious matter, 
and tliercfore need not be discussed here among tlie 
natural poisons of animals. The polar bear presents 
one of the best attested examples of a poisonous qua¬ 
druped ; thi.s property of it.s flesh being probably de¬ 
rived from some of tlie vegetables and berries which it 
seeks on the sliorcs during the autumn. «Seoresl>y says, 
that those sailors wlio, while in tlie arctic regions, have 
been obliged to eat the flesh of hears, and have not 
taken the precaution of rejecting tlie Iwer, have almost 
always been attacked with sickness, a peeling off of 
the skin, and sometimes have even died from its 
baneful effects. During Sir Joliii Ross’s #tay at I’ury 
Beacli, some of liis party being tempted by tlie fine 
appearance of the meat of the polar bears, made a 
hearty meal of the first that was shot. All wiio 
partook of it soon complained of a violent headache, 
whicii. with some, continued two or three days, and 
was lollowed by the skin iieeling off the face, hands, 
.and arms; and in others, who liad probably' eaten more 
largely, the skin peeled off the wliole body. On a for¬ 
mer occasion, lie witnessed a similar oceiurrence, when, 
on Sir Edward Parry’s polar journey, having lived for 
sever.d d.iys wholly on two bears tiiat were shot, the 
skin peeled off the feet, leg.s, and arms of many of the 
party; but it was tlien*attributed rather to the quantity 
than to the quali^' of the meat,’ and^o their having 
beef, for some time previous, on very short allowauce 
of provision. It was anciently supposed that the wound 
from a stag’s horn was poisonous; but death, in such 
a case, ariai s merely from the immense feroe with which 
the animal striljes jts enemy. . - 

i If thou 1)0 hurt with hart, it brings thee to thy htot 
©ut biirlii'i ’s hand will boai ’s hurt heal, th«iw( thou need'at not 
fear.' 

In America, when the snow lies so deep* as tU prevent 
the deer from grazmg, they are eompelled to subsist 
only by browsing on the leaves and bark of the laurel, in 
consequerij^-e of wWch they seerutfi SO much of its weD- 
known poison, that theirnesli proves hurtful to persons 
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who eat it. We often heard people complain of 
iUneas after dining on hares and ruhhits; and we doubt 
not th.it the flesh of these animals is occasionally noxious, 
owing to their having eaten largely of poisonous barks 
and poisonous plants. Some reader, perhaps, will ask, 

‘ W^ould not such food poison the animals themselves?’ 
No, not always; for certain animals will eat with eager¬ 
ness and perfect im])unity various jdants, barks,.and 
berries, which prove poisonous to human beings. In 
the same way the flesh of many birds that eat poisonous 
berries is sometimes hurtful to people who parlukc of 
it. During the time that the American ruffled grouse 
feeds on laurel-buds, its flesh is highly deletcriou.s. 
Southey says that tlic flesh bf parrots is so powerful, 
that it is used mediciu.illy iihroad. The head and 
intestines of the Carolina ])arrot are said to bo in¬ 
stantaneously poisonous to e.'its. Heanplan relates that 
tbe flesh of a blue-footed sort of ijuail, inhabiting Uk¬ 
raine, in Tartary, proves fatal to persons who eat it. 
Among reptiles, we And more poisonous animals than 
in any^ other class ; indeed the examples are raueli too 
numerous to be iicre jiarticularised. Snakes ai’e the 
BJost celebriited of all venomous animids; but a great 
many species are as free from venom as is our common 
British snake and our small brittle snake, enminonly 
called the blind-worm, both of which are perfectly harm¬ 
less, though popular ignorance cherishes a thousand 
stories of their deadly deeds. The Hritish viper, or 
adder, does, indeed, inflict a i)oisi>iKms bite, pnalneiiig 
a very rapid swelling of tbe wounded part, l)ut never 
proving fatal, except to persons who.se blood was jire- 
viously in a very bad slate. Its wound, in a bealtby 
subject, is s(>on counteracted witli a little spirit of am- | 
monia. The Jigyiitian viper is ‘ tlie asp,’ liom wliose i 
bite Cleopatra sought deatli, that she might avoid being 
taken to Borne to grace the triumph cjf \iignstus. 
Shakspeare has described tin- workings of tbe poison 
in her fr.ame; but it is not often that its hi to is attended 
with fatal results. Its wound is easily cured by void ile- 
alkaline spirits, particularly tliat; preparation called 
edM-tk-luce, and even by fetid spirit of tartar. 

In the class of fishes, iicrhap.s the most noted example 
of a poisonous one is tlie barbel. .Juliana i!ariie.s, w ho 
lived in thc/tyirtecnth eentuiy, when l was sonictivue.s 
usual to eat fish without any cooking, says, ‘ Tlie IrirV.el 
is a sweet fish, hut it is a quasy and iierilous meat ior 
man’s body—for coniiuonly liegivethao introduction to 
tlie fever; and if he be eaten raw, he may tie cause of 
man’s dcatli, whicli hath oft been seen.’ Yet a famous 
soientific wr^er on fishes, Dr Utoeb, says tb.'it he and 
all his family have eaten tlie roe of the barbel with¬ 
out sustaining any harm. 'I’lie Inirlfiil qualities of a 
fish called the weever {Tmehinus thaco) are noticed by 
ancimit writers without any exaggeration. The flesh 
is exceedingly good eating, but tlie wounds inflicted 
by its spines are very painful, attended with a violent 
burning and most pungent shooting, and sometimes 
with an inflammation that will extend from the arm to 
the shoulder. It is a common notion that these sy’nip- 
toms proceed from -something more than the small wound 
w'hich the fish is capable of inflicting; and that there is 
a venom infused into it, at least into such as is made by 
the spines that form the first dofsal fin, which is black, 
and has a mo^i suspicious aspect. The remedy used 
by Welsh fishermen is sea-sand, wilSi whieli tliey*,rub 
the affected part for a considerable time. In the Uni- 
ver.ial Museum, of November 176.5, an instance is related 
of a person Ixiing reduced to a very dangerous state by 
a wound from this fish, but who was cured by the appli- 
catiqj^f Bw'eet-oil, and by taking opidm and Veniee- 
treacqS Mackarel, herrings, crabs, lobsters, and muscle^ 
flrequently produce eruptions on the bodies and limbs m 
persons who eat them. Aecordin;^ to Orfila, Moering, 
Rondeau, Fod^..fnd Burrows, death has often result^ 
from eatin0fll|M>i4B#.. Seme mystery rests on this ixunt. 
It hae^p^^PP^Hd that tlie^ muscles prove injurious 

to them only at eome 
paTjKiillIPniBS. Tl^ would lead to a supixftition timt 



tlie effect is owing more to constitutional peculiarities 
in the eaters of the muscles, than to the muscles them¬ 
selves. But this is certainly not the case in all instances, 
for it is clearly established that muscles which have 
been taken from tlie copper sheathing of ships are 
poisonous, evidently from the copperas which they have 
imbibed. Mr John Murray tells us that he found on 
the Exmouth coast, Devonshire, a sponge-like sub- 
stanee, w'hich he discovered to be the matrix of innumer¬ 
able very minute muscles; iu fact, the envelope of the 
spawn of the eatable muscle. He rubbed a portion of 
this substance on the hack of his hand, where it pro¬ 
duced a virulent inflammation, aeeomi>anied by eruptive 
spots, which, finally becoming ulcerated, healed with 
great difficulty. The marks still remain perfect, and 
are likely to continue for life. He adds, that he heard 
of a gentleman who experienced violent sickness from 
having merely trod on this substance while bathing. 
These fivets show that it is not an imaginary poison, but 
an undoubtedly malignant one. 

The venom of the wasp, bee, .and liornct, is a most 
irritating poison, but is quickly neutralised by the appli¬ 
cation of sweet-oil to the punctured part. Here we may 
notice that the honey of the bee is sometimes poisonous. 
Xenophon records that, during the celebrated retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks from Persia, the soldiers, when 
they came to .a place near Trebizondc. found many bee¬ 
hives, tlie combs of w'lvich they sucked; but soon aftor- 
wariks they became as tbougli intoxicated, and were 
attacked with a virulent cliolera-morbus. The famous 
botanist Touruefort, when at Trebizonde, made sonn.' 
researches relative to this oecutreneg, and learnt that it 
arose from the bees collecting ifieir honey vsartiy from a 
plant which is very ahuudaiit there, .and the very blos¬ 
soms of which exliale a sweet hut intoxicating perfume. 
'I’his plant w as most likely cither the roae-huirel ( li/milu- 
dendron pon/U'um) or the } cllow a/.alca (Azalea puiitica) : 
for Father I.amherti found both these poisonous plants, 
together with poisonous honey, in kliiigrelia. (lolonci 
Bottlers, in 1816, observed the rose-laurel growing on 
ail the mountains of Trebizonde; and the iuhaliilants 
asserted, that ‘ the stronq honey ’ whieli the la-C-S 
extract from its flowers is a kind of poison, cai.sing 
stupor iu a greater or less degree, aeeorditig to tJie 
season of the year. M. Dupre, the French consul, 
assured Colonel llottiers that lie liad experieiiceil 
this effect himself. In tlie .autumn and winter of 
1790, there was an extensive mortality among the 
people of Philadelphia who had eaten of honey that 
lind been collected near that city. Tlie American 
government having instituted a minute inquiry into the 
cause of the iioney proving fatal, it was satisfactorily 
ascertained tliat it had been chiefly extracted from the 
flowers of the Kalmia lallfoUa. Plants of the genus 
Andrometla also yield a poisonous hone 3 '. In the ‘ Ame¬ 
rican T’hilosopliical Transactions,’ Dr Barton skates that 
the dwarf-laurel, great laurel, broad-leaved inoorwort, 
Pennsylvania niountain-laurel, wild honeysuckle, and 
tlie stramonium or Jaines-town weed, yield a poisonous 
sjTup, and that the honey which the bees make there¬ 
from lias been fatal to man. These facts ought to in¬ 
duce the keejicrs of bees to he careful how they venture 
to cultivate plants of noxious qualities near their liives. 
The Greeks and Itomans were careful to eradicate all 
hitter-tasting herbs from the vicinity of their apiaries, 
lost they should impart a bad quality to the honey. 
According to De Lille, the bee-keepers of Languedoc 
also pay great attention to this point Even wild species 
of honey-bees will resort to noxious plants quite as 
readily a.s the domestic species— 

* Like to thoao b©c« of Trebizonde 

Which, from the fnmniettt flowers that glod 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 

Draw venom xorth whioh drives men mad.' 

An intoKicating and poisonous honey is exti-acted from 
the flowers of the monkshood, or aconite, by the choura, 
or wild rook-bee of Gorwhal (,Apit irriiMtilis), 
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Tliese facts make it not improbable that many more 
persons die from eating poisonous animal food than is 
generally supposed, and without the cause of death ever 
being suspected. 


As the evidences of a deep intense feeling of cither joy or 
remorse, pain or pity, giatitudc or penitence, notliiiig can 
so surely open the heart and hand of humanity as the tear 
which will out, and cannot bo suppressed. Bloomfield 
makes old Richard shed such a tear;— 

‘ And, as he spoke, a \ug round drop 
Fell trickling on his sloove, 

A witness which lie could not stop, 

And one all hearts beliove.’ 

The conflict Ijetwcen simultaneous feelings of joy and grief 
is well hit off in two lines by Sir Walter Scott;— 

* She looked clown to blush, and she looked np to sigh, 

With a smile on hor liiw, and a tear in her eye.’ 

This is a picture of wliat Sliakspoare calls an April face, one 
tliat exhibits sunshine and gliower at tlic same time. 

The tear wliich is shed unseen, in solitude, by him wlio 
is in need, and destitute of relative or friend, and feels tin- 
chi!! of neglect, the absence of all responsive syinpatliy, is 
perhaps the most bitter tear of any. It is the tear of one 
who is isolated, and wretched in his loneliness. 

‘ It is not that my lot is low, 

Wliieli bids this silent tear to flow; 

It is not grief wliieli malces me moan. 

If is—that I um all alone.' 

A grief‘too deep for tcai-s’ lias been described by poets:— 

--* Tears do not spoak all tlie angiiish of grief; 

'Tis do ■pi’i- M-heifpaiiieFj|opi the springs of tiu- t*yo ; 
tViicTi ti#,- fiejirt is eonfmod and deprived of n-lief, 
f u rile- swe-ct balm of nature, tiie tear or tlie sigli.’ 

Tlic ailviee of ‘ Don’t cry aliout it ’ is cold, and even irritat¬ 
ing to the afllieted. wdien nor means of lessening tlic alliic- 
tioii itself i- ofli'reii. .So, also. 

* '1 rs Mi.adiiosii a fond moiiior to rlissuade 

I 'riioi teal 1 , wliile on his lielirsl: tier tsni is laid : 
liilt when gric'f’s doliigv oaii no liislior saell, 

Dt'vliniiig sorrow you'll witli case rc]icl.’ 

‘ No rule without tin excciitinn,’ is a rule that applies even 
to tears ; for, as Sam Weller says, ‘ there’s some peo|jle who 
liave 'em always ready laid on, and can pull out the jiliig 
whenever llipy like.’ Tlicy are living watering-pots, hut 
never reviving anything tliat comes under tlieir iulitieiici-, 

DIITlCUt-Ty AXD VEnSEVKItANCK, 

' 1*0 the y oung who have to make their w.ay in Iticir studios 
and professions, notliing can be more naefiil tlian frcquerit 
coiiiisel on the duty and necessity of rcg.arding all oljstaclcs 
on tlie roarl as tilings To lie grappled witli a bold deter- 
iiiiiiiLtion to comiuer them manfully. One may not siieeeed, 
hut if one does, it is sweet to look lirtck upon the heap of 
briers and linrdles tliat one has forced a passage by. 
Jlence it is tliat tiio greater tlie difliculty, the more glory 
there is in surmounting it. So skilful pilots gain their 
reputation from storms and tempests. Bm-kc says, ‘Ditti- 
eiilty is a severe instrnctor, set over us by the supreme 
ordinance of a parental guardian and legislator, wlio knows 
ns better tliaii we know oursclve-s, as he loves us better 
too. lie that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, 
and sharpens our skill; our antagonist is onr helper. This 
amicable contest with difliculty obliges us to an intimate 
acnuaintance with our object, and compels us to consider 
it in all its relations ; It will not suffer us to be superficial.’ 
Those who are too apt to quako and quail before every 
difficulty, would do well to leant the song of ‘ I’ry Again.’* 

‘ 'Tis a lessiin you sliould h>ied, 

Try again ; 

If at first you iloni suecceil, ^ 

Try again; 

Tlicn your courage should appear, 

For If you will iKtrsovere, 

You will conquer, never fear, 

Try again. 

Once or twice, thimgh you should fai;, 

Try again ; 

If you would at last prevail, 

Try again i > 

♦ The Singing-Maiter : Taylor and Walton, Loudon. 


If we strive,'tis no disgrace 

'J'lamgh we do not win tluf race; 

What sliould w-c do in that case ? 

Try again. 

If you Hod your task is hard, 

Try again; 

Time will bring you your rewaitl. 

Try aKaiii; 

, All that othvv folks can do, 

Why, witli putieuee, may not you? 

Only keep tiiis rub- in view, 

Try again.’ 

A.XKOIOTES or I>U I.ETTSOIM. 

In 17fl‘d lie was sent for to visit an old gentleman, seventy- 
four years of age, wlio residfd in tiic county of Essex. This 
gentleman liad been a great American meroliant; he had 
kept apriiicely house, and Ids iieai t w as literally made up of 
generosity. Ttic American war ruined him ; but ids credi¬ 
tors, vahiinij^'is upriglit eluiraetcr, permitted 1dm to reside 
at his house in tlm country, witli a genteel allowance, until 
his affairs could be settled. The protracted American war 
destroyed the prospect of retrieving ids atl'airs; Ids allow¬ 
ance was, tliercfore, taken away. He fell sick, and con¬ 
sulted Dr I.ettsom. W'lien the»iioetor visited Idin, the 
gentleman said to liim, pointing to ids garden, ‘ Those trees 
I planted, and have lived to see some of them too old to 
i)e:ir fruit. Tliey arc part of my family : and my children, 
still dearer to me, must qnit this residence, wliich was tlie 
delight of my youth, and tlie liope of my old age.’ The 
benevolent doctor, upon quitting tiic apartment, loft, en¬ 
closed in a letter, a eiieque to relieve ids immediate ncecn- 
sities. He also piireliascd tlie liouse, wldcli was freeliold, 
fi r L-iOO, anil gave it 1dm for ids life. Tlie poor mercliant's 
lb altli was resiored, and lie daily blessed his worthy bem'- 
faetor. .\n ad\ eiiture wideii this eelobrated physician once 
met v.'illi, w e tind recorded in Ids own words;—‘ It was 
my lot, a I'ew years ago, to lie attacked on the Idgliwuy by 
a geviteel-leokiiii- I'crsoii, well-inomited, wlio demanded niy 
mom y, at ilie .same time placing a pistol to my breast. 1 
re'(in stod idm to remove the iiistol, wldeli lie immediately 
did. 1 f.i-iv ids aailaiioii, from vvlienee f could perceive 1 :b 
liad not been lialdtnated to this liazardous yiractiec ; ami 
I .elded that I had both gold and silver about mo, wldeh 
T freely gave 1dm, but that I was very sorry to sec a young 
gentleman entei-iiig on so bad a course of life, which would 
Virobably soon terminate at the gallow.s ; that .at the best, 
till- casual pittance gained on the higliwav would afl’ord 
but a preearioufj subsistence ; but that if i qould benefit 
1dm by ,a )irlvate a.ssistanee, more becoming Ids apiiearancc, 
lie might farther eoiiiimind my purse ; and at tile same 
time I desired him to accept a e.ard containing my address, 
and to rail upon me, as lie might trust to my w-ord for his 
liberty and life, lie aeceyited my address, but I observed 
ids voice faltered ; it was late at night ; tliere was, how¬ 
ever, siifiieieut star-light to enable me to fierceive, as I 
leaned towards him on the -.vindow of the carriage, tliat 
ills liosom was overwlielined witli eouiUctiiig iiassions ; at 
length, bending forward on Ids horse, and recovering tlie 
jiower of speech, he afi'ectingly said, “I thank you for 
your offer ; American affairs liave ruined me ; I w ill, dear 
sir, wait ujion you.” ’ The man kept Ids word, .and Eettsora 
finding, on iiniuiry, the account he gave of himself to be 
coneet, after making an unsueeessfiil application in his 
belialf to Hio commissioners for relieving tlie American 
sufl'erers, presented a memorial on tlie subject to the queen, 
w'lio, it is said, procured the man a eoinmission in the army ; 
and his name subsequently appeared, on two occasions, la 
the Gazette, for promotion, on account of Ids good condtiot. 
In cold vve.i tiler, when the poor were out of work. Dr Lett- 
som constantly eiojiloycd tliem about his grounds. It 
haj-^cned that a gentlerrian whose premises adjoined, met 
the doctor one winter’s niomiiig, and upbraided hnJn for 
keeping so many men in a state of apparent idleness. 
‘ True, neigl'.bour,’ said the doctor, with a smile of com¬ 
placency ; ‘ but who pays them, thou or I?’ The gentleman 
felt tlie reproof, »aufl turning on his heel, bade the doctor 
good morning. Tlie doctor was in the prAotioe of carrying 
the produce of ids fees carelessly in his coat pocket. His 
footman, liciiig awaig of this, used to moke free with a 


guinea oecasionallj', while the coat hung up,in the passa.ge. 
The doctor having repeatedly missed his gold, w'as suspi¬ 
cious of his footman, and took an opportunity of watching 
him. He succooded in tlie detection, and, without even 
noticing it to_ the other servants,* called hinji into his study, 
and coollgisaid to liim, ‘ Jo^ i»rt thou in wont of money ?' 
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‘ No,’ replied John. Oh, then, why didst thou make so 
;&ec with Diy pockets 'i And since thou didst not w ant 
tnoney, and hast told me a lie, I must part with thee. 
Ndw, say what situation thou wouldst like abroad, and I 
will obtain it for thee, for I cannot keep thee ; I cannot 
recommend thee; therefore thou must no.’ Suflice it to 
say, the doctor procured Jolm a situation, and he went 
abroad .—Vram a ttmvajtaiter. 

ANTI-CROW l,F.AGUi:. 

We learn from the local papers, that a meeting of farmers 
was held in Dumfries in January last, for the ptmiose of 
forming an association against the crows of Nithsdalc. 
Some of the tenants present stated that it cost tiicm L.in 
I yearly to herd their crops ; otlsers, that the crows did them 
I 1*10 damage; while, on the whole, it was computed that 
the annual cost to the district could not be less than 
1*10,000, in consoiucuoe of crow depredations! A com¬ 
mittee W'as appointed to wait upon the proprietors of 
rookeries, rciiucsting tliem to check tlic increase of tins 
i^liiMiaaei and a subscription in aid of tlie object of tlie 
iiUhilWltog wa; entered into. The ‘ utility of rooks ’ lias been 


^^..^.....^it ikyouritc topic with naturalists and parlour farmers, 
on the ground, that for one grain of corn they consume 
they devour ten grubs ; but we fear that this must be in a 
great measure set aside by the statements of tlicsc practical 
men, who are not likely to pay L. 10 a-ycar for /terdinii crows, 
were they not perfectly aware of tlic damage they would 
otherwise sustain. It may be quite true that tlie rook at 
certain seasons is a most effectual enemy to tlic griili, and 
that he would even prefer it to com. were botii in liis 
choioe j but even gold may be purchased t oo dearly, and so 
tlie depredations wiiich crows arc ]ieri)etually conimitting 
may much more tlian coiintcrhalaucc tlicir grubbing utility. 
The Nithsdale fanners evidently feel this to be tlie ease; 
and when there are other modes of getting rid of an uem- 
siomUi) destmetive insect, it wore folly to harbour I'crjniatil 
pest of crows. 

.TUST DISCRIMINATION- 

At one of the late grand reviews in ICa-stcm Pni-ssia, says 
a German paper, a brigade of artillery was ordcrcil to pass 
at full gallop over a piece of uneven ground iiiUTscctod by 
a ditch full of water. One of the guns, from tlie horses 
not making a sufficient spring, got stuck in the ditcli. 
The first gunner, a man of great strength, .jumped down 
foto the w^a-ter. av.il, setting his shouider to one of the 
it out of the mud, and, rc aining lii.s scat, 
the gun croAtH the ditch. IViiicc Augustus of Pmssin, 
came up at the moment, cried, ‘ Hravo, my lad ! ’ and 
tearing off a strip from his sash, gave it to the artillcry- 
maa, telling him to fasten it to liis sword-belt in remein- 
biance. In the evening, the soldier, when in his barracks, 
Wto surprised by receiving a gratuity of l.’iOgoId ci-owns. 
A short time qftorwards, aiiotlicr artilleryman, having heard 
this anecdote, wished, in liis turn, to display lii.s .strength. 
IVlbce Aumistos, wlicn one day at the arson,al of Berlin, 
ordered a 24-pounder to be mounted on its carriage. The 
nuui in question immediately raised the piece from the 
gtoliod, and, unassisted, put it on the carri.age. 'J’hc prince, 
llow<r\*er, said, ‘This man is a fool: lie has risked his limbs 
and waited hia strength without any necessity. Let him 
ba unde* arrest for tliree days.'— (ktlurnam's Mf.sseiir/er. 

INTEBESTING CHEMICAL WSCOVERV. 

It is tiotoriouB that horses, more especially racers and 
hunters, are subject to inflammatory diseases, and it is 
oliserved tliat grooms are short-lived. 'J'liis has been 
ascribed to the air of nnventilatcif stables being strongly 
impregnated witli ammonia, an alktili tliat may tie classed 
amongst lfu> most powerfol stimulantt, the constant^cs- 
piration of which predhiposes to aflections of the lungs. 
Various means have beCii tried with a view to the ali- 
soiption of this’sldiiie poison, but hitherto witlinnt attain¬ 
ts the desired result. During tlio last session of the Itoyal 
A^cultural Society of England, a p»pw was presented 
to the council by Mr H. Recce, descriptive of a jilan for 
" ‘ the air of stables, by a mixture of gypsum o? 

id. Tills mode is said to bo at 


sawdust with sulphuric acid, 
once safe, simple, and etticacious. Wr Rnllg) made some 
-egmijments to the extensive stables of Mr Evans of En- 
the results of which are stated to be quite satls- 
IBle stables were, iu the first instance, strewn 
wim jjtypcum (crj'staBised snlpliate of lime) coarsely 
powdenia f ,hnt»thQBgh the ammimia was evolvsd with tlie 
ijfettcd atraw, «y trace of itVas visible after twd days* ex¬ 


posure, when examined with slaked lime. The stables were 
then strewn with tlie gyiisum, moistened with sulphuric 
acid, and when examined next morning, every portion was 
found to have absorbed sufficient ammonia to emit its 
peculiar pungent odour when brought in contact witli 
slaked lime. The stables had lost their close unliealtliy 
smell, and, to use the words of the grooms, appeared to bo 
quite sweetened. As it was evident the gypsum acted 
merely mechanienlly, affording a convenient absorbent sur¬ 
face for the acid, some further experiments were made, 
substituting sawdust for gypsum, which were attended by 
still more favourable results. The prepared mixture should 
he laid upon trays, as the acid is cotisidcred likely to injure 
the horses’ feet. One part of sawdust will readily absorb 
three times its weight of acid solution, which should he 
mi.xed in the jiroportion, by measure, of one part of sul- 
lilmric acid to fifteen of distilled water, llio aiiimoniacal 
salt makes an excellent manure, hut it should not he mixed 
with tlie straw until after removal from the stable.—AVics- 
fui/H'r ‘jvxraijniph. 

MORALS OF THE RESTORATION. 

Towards the close of the Protectorate, many signs indi¬ 
cated tliat a time of license was at hand ; but tlie resto¬ 
ration of Charles II. rendered the change wonderfully nijiid 
and violent. Profligacy became a test of ortliodoxy .and 
loyalty—a qualification for rank and office. A deep and 
general taint infected the morals of the most iiil'.ueiitial 
classes, and spread itself through ev ery province of let¬ 
ters. Poetry inflamed the passions ; pliilosoiiliy iiinler- 
rnined tlic principles; divinity itself, inculcating an abji cfc 
reverence for the court, gave, additional elicct to ilic 
licentious example of the court. IVo look in vain for 
tho.se qualities which lend a charm to the eriors of lii.eli 
ami ardent natures, for tlie a^cniaity, the teiideino.ss, 
the chivalrous delicacy, wliich ennoble appiKiics into pm;- 
sion.s, and impart to vice itself a portion of tlic iiin.jesty 
of virtue. The excesses of tliat ago remind us of tlio 
liuiiiours of a gang of foot-pads revelling with their fa¬ 
vourite beauties of a flash-honsc. In the fashionalile libcr- 
tiliism there is a iiard, cold ferocity, and imiiudcnce, a low¬ 
ness, a dirtiness, wliieh can be iwraileled among the Iierw's 
and licroines of tli.at filthy ana heartless literature which 
eiicoura,gcd it. One nobleman of groat abilities wanders 
atiout as a merry-Andrew; another liarangacs the moh 
stark naked from the window; a third lies in ambusii to 
cud, 2 rel a man who has offended him. A kirot of gciitlei.ieu 
of liigh rank mid Influence combine to push tlrcir fortunes 
at court, liy circulating stories intended to nrin an imioeent 
girl; stories which liad no foundation, and wliieh, if tlicy 
had hecii true, would never have passed the lips of a man 
of honour. The ministers oihploy their time at tire coiilieil- 
hoard in making mouths at each other, and taking oft'each 
otticr's gestures for tho amusement of the king. ’I'iic jiecrs, 
at a cotifereneo, begin to iiomracl *60011 other, and to tear 
collars and jicrivv igs. A speaker in tlio House of (kimiiions 
gave ofl'cncc to tlie court; he is waylaid by a gang of bul¬ 
lies, and his nose cut to tho bone. This ignominious disso- 
liiteuesH, or rather, if we may venture to designate it by 
the only proper word, blackguardism of feeling and man¬ 
ners, could not but spread from private to public life. Tlie 
cynical sneers, the epicurean sopliistry, wliieh had driven 
honour and virtue from one part of tlie character, extended 
their influence over every other. Tlic second generation 
of the statesmen of this reign wore worthy pupils of tho 
schools in wliicli they Iiad been trained, of the ganiing- 
tahlc of Grammont and tlic tiring-room of Nell. In no other 
.age could such a trifler as Buektngiiani have exercised any 
political inffuencc. In no otlier age could the path to 
power and glory have been thrown open to the mauifuld 
infauiies of ChurolUU .—liuloruxil iCmiys, bg T. it. Macauluy. 

* EFFECT OF HAIIIT. 

Tlic following utterly ridiculous instance of the painful 
habit I^ondon waitera have acquired of invariably repeating 
every syllable a customer utters, befowi they can possibly 
return any ansvver, literally occurred to a friend, who thus 
triumphantly tested their impertarbahle gravity of ooun- 
tenanoe;—^‘ Waiter!’ ‘Yessir.’ ‘Bottled stout.’ ‘Bottled 
stout, sir? Yessir.’ ‘And—here,waiter!’ ‘ Yessir.’ ‘illeet 
me in the willow glen!’ ‘'Willow glen, sir? Yessir,’*— 
NfmpajKfr parcufrafii. , 


Puhllshed by'W. and R. Ohambbbs, Edinburgh; sod, witli their 
permission, by Vi. S. Oaa, Amen Comet, bmdon.—Pljtoted by 
W. and R. CflAMBsas, High Street, Hdinburgb. 
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LIFE IN SHETLAND. 


I FIRST ARTICLE. 

In tlic remote anil thinly-peopled Shetland islands, 
wIrto the higher class of inhabitants, in many instances 
residing far from each other, are nearly deprived of 
11 society of their own rank, some families are aceustomiid 
' to fill np their leisure with attention to tlie aniiinal 
j creation in all the varieties within their reach. In 
|. almost every family, indeed, in tlie seclusion of these 
1 islands, the young devote ranch time and many cares 
I to the domestic creatures necessarily deiiendent on them, 

1 1 and also to rearing and domesticating sundry animals, 

I; in general wilj! and tminturesting. Of the former cla-ss 
I are the licrds of ponies each family has to rear and 
maintain for the farm ivork, in tlio absence of carts and 
roads—the cows which supply so many of our comforts 
—the weakly or deserted lambs, often taken honit' from 
the floclc.s by v iiich tlie uninbabited islands and heathy 
hills are pastured—the geese and other tenants of the. 
ponltry-yard, not to speak of those universal favourites, 
dugs and cats, of which every Shetland household con¬ 
tains a goodly jiroportion. Some idea of what is meant 
hi’ the latter may be gleaned from the fact, that at 
one of the 'ouiifry gentlemen’s seats were lately domi¬ 
ciled all ,'il once the following animals : a rein-deer 
i froni the North Cape, which roamed about the lawn, 
and sought its stable with the cows ; a seal of the 
, larger species, which occupied a porch attached to 
' the dwelling, and oftcir intruded herself up two flights 
; j of stairs, e\.'imining each apartment witli the most 
' an.vious curiosity; -a sea-otter, whose region was 
i the kitchen, whose playmate the shoplierd’s dog, and 
I' whose inveterate and not very endearing propensity it 
j was to persist in nestling in the servants’ bed, instead 
! of his own comfortable crib; a very fine Newfoundland 
dog, with which the seal had many amusing and blood¬ 
less encounters in her native clement; but the finest 
specimen of the canine race was a sui generis Shetland 
dog, who afterwards pined and died, apparently of a 
broken heart for his master’s temporary absence. I'here 
was, moreover, a blue cat of the Persian breed from 
Archangel—a yicrfeet treasure of her kind for gentle¬ 
ness and uifeetion—and a piebald raven from the Faroe 
isles; besides several gulls and a cormorant—all quite 
tame and domestic. Verily, the family had^ulBcient 
j society—no need of balls, or dinners, or evening partie.s. 
Did a glimpse of sunshine enliven tlie winter day ? the 
seal was carried down in her sedan chair (alius, a hand- 
barrow, which she mounted with eagerness) to the exca¬ 
vation made for her* use, into which tho sea flowed each 
tide; and there we would watch Ijer elegant gambols, 
or throw her the fish tliat had been provided for her. 
Was the twilight long, and hanging heavy? the otter 
and Shetland dog were inyited to the parlour, where 



they woul4ii(fngage in a game of romps. At first it was 
only on repeated encouragement that the dog would 
notice his young and plaj'fui companion, so inferior in 
height, although his match in strength and agility: very 
speedily, however, both got equtflly energetic, and their 
gambols and wiles, sometimes uncouth, often elegant, 
always displaying the attitudes and propensities peculiar 
to cacli, would bo kept up for a considerable time witli 
untiring spirit. At length, temper being lost on both 
sides, the kitchen guest would be dismissed ; while the 
canine pet, sootlied and caressed by his master, resigned 
himself to rest on the rug, where he would soon be joined 
by Iii.s insi'parahle friend and favourite, the gentle puss, 
who liad stolen away when tlic otter was permitted en- j 
trance, no doubt much disgusted and amazed tliat her 
beloved master and ins family should have such tastes. 
Thus are we aeenstomed to in;ike friends and compa¬ 
nions of tiie lower animals, and we are not ashamed to 
confess, liiat tlie loss of some of our playful and affec¬ 
tionate dumb friends has caused sincere sorrow, and, 
among the young people, many tears; which some may 
unthinkingly sneer at, but which the gentle and inge¬ 
nious will recognise ns natural and graceful expressions 
of gratitude for submission unreserved and undeviatiug. 
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ponies sorapo the flyecy carpet with their feet, endea- liis master could not be always at hand, and he was 
vouriug to obtain a mouthful; and morning and evening found utterly incorrigible, and not amenable to any 
they receive from their protectors a spare meal as before, other discipliuc whatever, he was reluctantly devoted 
A vety stormy night is apprehended, and some young to the knife. . . j i 

or weakly foal, peradventurc the j)et of one of the little Last season, after much procrastination, and with 
girls, wiUks into the kitchen, and there very quietly and many regi'ets, wo were compelled to sign the death-war- 
dcmurcly takes up his quarters, to the great delight rant of a very old and faithful servant, a work ox, who 
of the children, who run to feed him from time to, time liad reached his twenty-first year, and was still, to all ap- 
with oat-cake or potatoes, and a drauglit of sdeet warm pearance, in possession of as much Mtivity and vigour 
milk, all which attentions he receives with ,becoming as ever. No animal could by possibility be more docile, 
gravity. sagacious, and aflbetionate ; he distinctly knew and ac- 

The horses with us are never stabled; the side of a knowledged, under any circumstances, the persons be- 
house, or of a stone wall, is all the shelter they receive s longing to ids owner’s family, or who were accustomed 
and many of their coinpanSms are loft to do as they to drive him; and he was so perfectly aware of what 
best may on their native hills and shores, receiving, was required of him, that one would have imagined he 
during a long snow, a liandful of liay or straw once understood human language* Though it is a defect iu 
every two or tliree days, jind sustaining their life the character of the lower class of Shetlandcr.s, that they 
chiefly by seeking the Ixiacli, and eating tlie drift sea- only value their animals for the use they can make of 


weed, of which cows arc also fond, and oat freely. Wo 
do not find that the liorse is nearly so sagacious or aflec- 


tlicm, and indulge iu no sentiment towards oven tlic 
nio.st attached of their dumb dependents, yet of tliis ani- 


tionate ns the cow, and is much more seltisli and obsti- inal, all who knew him said he was so intelligent, as to 
nate. However much lu* may be indulged or taken notice be able to do cverytliing but speak; nor could any but 
of, he very rarely dism.ays definite attachment or dis- strangers be got to butcher him at last, so well WM 
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erimin.atiug sagacity; he will, indeed, carry liis rider known, and so highly appreciated. I may just a^jlhnt 
safely Imine through atliick mist or drifting snow, if the liis flesh was finel 3 f flavoured and tender, as as fat, 


reins are resigned to him, thus in all iirobability avoiding and that it is quite usual in Shetland to keep'Wth cows 
a plunge in a snow-wreath or a flounder in a quagmire; and oxen to tlie age of sixteen or eighteen years before 
but BO will any animal seek and find its native place, slaughtering them. 


or the slicd where it is accustomeil to receive food. 

The Shetland pony, however, is docile, rarely vicious. 


Wlio has not heard of the softness and fineness of the 
Slictl.and wool ? I do not know the reason of its extreme 


and admirably adapted for llio half-savage life he is ! softness. Is it tlie coarse scanty food, or sometliiiig pe- 
doomed to lead in these islands, wlicre even the steeds 1 culiar in our herbage? Or is it iijerel 3 r the particular 
kept fur the family’s use iu riding receive little better | breed ? l’.artly all these eituses, 1 imugine; for the 
usage than the re.st, and never know tlie luxuries of | wool degenerates wlicn tlie sheep are removed to more 
currying, stabling, or sii])ping on oats. Some of fliese ' soutlierl 3 ' latitudes, or to better pastures iu their own. 
ponies arc vwy diminutive; tlie largest .arealiout eleven I Tliev are of small size—tlie mutton is liiglily flavoured 
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hands; while some do not exceed tliirty'-ttirec or even 
thirty inches. One of the bitter, a dun-coloured mare 


and dark-coloured, like tlie Welsh—the wool is of dili'e- | j 
rent sliades of brown colour, p'ay :ind black, as well as | 


of exquisite S 3 ’mnietr 3 ', could stand under a diiiiiig-tablc, ' wliito. I trust tlie benevolent feelings of iny readers 
and a lud 3 % wlio is ratiier petite, could seat herself on ! will prom)it tlieni to a more lively interest in this, tlie 
its back without lifting lier feet from ttie ground. This i staiile article of produce in the.se poor and lonely isles, 
gentle and lieautiful creature was lost 1 ) 3 ' falling over a win n tliey are informed, tiiiit, while tlie hardy- adveii- 
precipice, but the foal she had witli lier w:is foiiiid and ! tiiroos tisheriiiiin seeks bis Uvelihood on the dangerous 


carefully ngivi.slieil, and is still alive; the e .me in colour, 
but rather larger tliaii its dam. I’lie breed I'f ponies 
is degenerating within these few years; Cor tlie hand¬ 
somest and best are usually exported. Only one eireinii- 
Btance—and it is rather a melaneboly one—is in favour 
of the breed, namely, that the late severe seasons 
have earri«yi off the, vvcakl 3 ' ones in liundreds. The 


ocean, tlic femaks of lii.s faniil 3 ' add materially to tlicdr :' 
too often scanty resources, and, at least, always provide j; 
their own elotiiing, by the produce of their knitting, j 
which is, indeed, the only remunerating branch of in- i 
dustry within their reach. The wool is so fine, that it 
ma 3 ’ he spun into a thread as small as a cambric one, 
and tins on a common lint-wdieel. Some idea of tins 


trying and variulile Hlietland winter may tlius prove a j ma 3 '’ be formed from tlie fact, that one thousand yards 
necessary and beneilcial, thongli it may lie ;i, rough i of thread arc frequently spun from one ounce of woo], 


regenerator. 


i each thread being threefold, or three thousand yards 


Of tlie cow we have little to sa 3 '; she is staid and in all! Stockings knitted from thread of this quality 
matronly, and well treated, as she always deserves la be; are so light and fine, as to be caj>able of being drawn 
her milk, though small in quantit 3 ', is jieeuli.arJy rieli. through a finger-ring, and for such, so liigh a price as * 
Oxen are almost always employed in the plough, or the two guineas, and even more, has been paid. These used 
light cart used on tlie proprietors' farms. The ox is to be the most reeherehe articles of Shetland manufac- 
very sagacious, docile, patient, and enduring. Only ture; but within these few years, the cottage girls 
one we ever saw was inveterately obstinate, and averse knit a variet 3 ' of elegant shawls and scarfs in numerous 
to labour. He was a young and beautiful an'iinal, ingenious patterns, mostly their own invention, which 
milk-white, without a spot. lie used invariably to fall are as beautiful as lace, and not above three or four 
down when about to be yoked, its if deprived of the use ounces in weight. 

ot his joints, and do coaxing or beating could induce There is no scene more exciting in Shetland than a 
him to rise, so that it required J^e or six men *.i set whale hunt. When the latter word is used, the reader 
him on his logs. lie appeared in mod plight, but almost most probably will associate witli it Melton Mowbray, 
everybody supposed he was realwweak, so well did he or Oakleigh, or the Caledonian Hunt. How contrasted 
feign; till one day his owne^mame with a powerful to these is the scene I would endeavour to describe I 
liorse-whip, and gave him zjnevete chastisement, to In the oSte are met all the paxapheriialia of hounds and 
the no small surprise and scajadal o^ Mie bystanders at horns, a rich and cultivated country, dinners and balls, 
the imagined cruelty of thjf procedure; however, rate In the other, Shetland boats and the unstable ocean, 
long, the ox started up the greatest agility, mid shouts and confhsion; while, instead of a brush, or a few 
that day worked steadilvf, ' and V-gorously, as he had hares, a shoal of valuable animals driven on shore contri- 
done indeed tor a few -^eks before this fancy struck bute, by the produce of their blubber, light to our dreary 
l^m. Next morning, Jfewever, again he lay as if dead nights, or many conjforts to tlie poor island flshemien. 
&t dying; but the iiiijfent tlie author of his castigation The only species of whale which is thus stranded on the 
appeared at gomp distance coming towards him, ho sliores of these islands is the Delphinw Dedmetor, or 
jumped before itWs was often repeated; but as] Ca’ing Whak, qne of the lesser cetaoea allied to the 
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grampus and porpoise. The ca’iiig whale, which Is from 
eight to twenty feet long, and yields from twenty to 
sixty gallons of oil, is gregarious. Crowds of the species 
roam over the North Sea, always under the guidatice of 
a loader; who would appear, however, to be equally 
fallible with many human leaders, for he often leads 
them far out of their proper W'alk. Every year, hundreds 
I are stranded in Shetland, and also in the Faroe isles, 
where, it may be remarked, they are of more service, 
as the Faroese do not scruple to use their flesh as food. 
yVs a generid .account of our whale hunts might be com¬ 
paratively uninteresting, I shall hero give a description 
of a p.artieular one, whicli occurred u few years ago, and 
was att.end(;d by circumstances of unusual animation. 
Tlie scene was one of those snug land-locked hays with 
which the Shetland isles abound, opening round the 
])oint of a small adjacent island into the North iSea; 
j the time was a calm dull winter day. 

I It was yet the morning twilight, when a messenger 
' ’ wiis sent to the proprietor of the land lying around 
j! the hay, to inform liiin that a shoal of wlnxle's were 
i I lying in the narrow sound, leading into it. Not long 

I I dill tlic' laird indulge in sloth after this sutnnions; 
h in a very few minutes he was up and dressed, issuing 
11 orders ail the while he ])erformed his hasty toilet, and 
I conding messengers to his tenants, desiring them to 
i: liasten to put tliemselves under his direction at the 
! j scene of action. In an iiieredihly short space of time 
i, many boats were gathered, and filled witli men and 
I; boys armed with weapons and instrnmeiits of noise 
I as well as murder. Ilappy vas ho who could boast 

the possession of s«ine /usty aneestral sword or cut- 
l.-irsi, or a Inufiooii aeijuired in some Greenland voyage; 
and in ahseiiee of, or addition to all the.se, tlie boats 
j were loai.lal witli stones of all size.?, hastily gathered 
!i IVoiu the beach at starting. The laird was provided 
with a liea y "■un, loiideil wi'li two l).alls, a wtsipon 
■' which had iieen fatal to the lives of many seals and 
of fern. 'I'lic boats pr.aeecded singly, and in silence, 
.! theinoM straining every nerve, in suppro.sscd but burst- 
j j iiig eiigeniess’, in order to gel between tlie wlialcs and 
!! the expanse of the ocean. 'When all were collected in 
i I a close phalanx—to which boats from neigbbouring 
■ I .slioies, and laird-s from adjacent islands, were caeli 
;! iiiomeiit gathering—tho chase commeneed in earnest. 

I Eveiy voice was raised in shouts and wild cries ; showers 
of ntoiios were flung by every band not caiiployed with 
! the oars; kettles and saucepans were rattled, and v.ai idus 
I violins timed, not so imicli to liariiiony, as to discord; 
i all combined making a chaos of sound.? intended to con- 
1 the timid grouji, wlio were seen floundering in 

i] ■ lanri till the water was like a boiling cauldron. 'I'lic 



wliales were tlius slowly followed till they were driven 
fairly pn.st. the’narrow sound or entrance, and into the 
lay; hut bore the prospect widening, it became ratlier 
a diiilcult matter to jiersuade the inliabitaiits of the 
deep that it would be beat for them to run on shore. 
Boats continued to push from the land, terrifying still 
more, and scattering the herd ; and strangers wore not 
found willing to jilaco themselves under duo direction 
and generalship. The shoal separated in two divisions, 
and the hunters, in their eagerness, became less and less 
amenable to discipline, so that an unsuccessful termina¬ 
tion of tho adventure was greatly to be dreaded. The 
laird and his first lieutenant and factotum lieeanie en- 
tircly hoarse with bawling, and the poor persecuted 
whales made several desperate and dangerous efforts to 
break the barrier of boats tjiat opposetl tlijir return 
to the ocean. Thus passed many hours, during which 
the hunters had enough to do to keep themselves 
ill safety, and prevent their prize from escaping. The 
boats were tossed by the motion of the whales in the 
water, as if it were agitated by a storm; the short day 
drew to its close; the afternoon twilight came; but 
though the sun’s beams had been, liidden through the 
day, a slight breeze was now scattering the lov> cloudp, 
to m^e way for the bright rising of the full moon; 
the wearied and anxious pursuers ,(many of whom 



1 

I 

1 


i 

I 


had, in their eager haste, left fjieir homes without 
breakfast) were now making up their minds to keep 
watch over their restless prey even through the night; 
so the laird having sent on shore for refreshments, rested 
from liis exertions to snatch a hasty repast, and refresh 
his boatmen. While he was thus engaged, the lierd of 
whales once again united, and after a short interval of 
repose, suddenly ini«le a siimiltaneous movement to¬ 
wards thji .shore. A t tins joyful siglit, and the apparently 
near triumphant termination of their day’s toil, hunger 
and fatigue were forgotten, ami all were again engaged 
with oars, and voices, stones and fiddle.?, in eoiitributing 
to the wished-for result; when the leader of the herd, a 
large and powerful m-alc, fteliiig the water sliallowiiig, 
turned back, apparently resolved to make one desperate i 
attempt for freedom aud safety, llis eompimions fol¬ 
lowed, takingriieir way witli the swiftness of liglitriiiig 
along the sllOTe, seeking nu outlet, which uiidoulitudly 
they would sooii* have found, from the position of the 
boats and the breadth of the b.ay ; hut at tliis moment 
of breathless suspense the laird, wliose powerfully- 
inanned boat lay nearest to tlip direction the wliales 
were taking, sped like an arrow to meet the poor 
prisoners thus gallantly struggiiiig for release. Vain 
struggle! When within a few yards, tlie laird raised 
his niierriiig giiii, and fired at tlie leader of the herd. 
.Stunned and Minded, tlie poor jiniiual turned from the 
'Hreetion of safety, and despairingly, or unwittingly, rau 
directly on sliore. just M'low the proprietor’s dweUiiig. 
Tile wlinle herd of two liiindred blindly followed, as is 
t'.ieir jiivariahie lialiit. The liiuiter.?, of course, rushed 
after tlieiii, and .is the boats toiielied the grrniitd, tlie 
men jiuinped to tlieir wuiEfs in water, in the midst, of 
tlieir !k'1i)1(.s.s prey, wlio were de:;ipate.hed with knives 
iiiid har;iotiiis without iiierey, till ;ill appeared wading 
ill Moo'l vUlier than water. Tin; laird's factotuui was 
a mini of extiiiordiuiiry strength and stature, and, armed 
witli a powerful laniily sword of his iiiastcv’s, stabbed 
and cut by tlie iiioonliglit till liis atliletii; arm dropped 
from wcariii<;ss, liis whole person driiijiiiig witli the 
lil iod of tlie slaiiglitered wliales, aud liis brain fairly 
delirinn.s with exeitcnieiit .and exertion. Ere midnight I 
tlie wliole lierd lay dead on tlie heaeli, those wliieh liad ! 
lieeii killed in tlie water being dragged ahpV.e tlie flood- j 
mark. i 

Next inorniiig, the laird and the assessors of the booty j 
met ill soloiiui eonelavo, while an eager and noisy, though , 
respectful multitude, were gathered around tlie bodies 
of the slain. In such eases the capture is divided into i 
tiirec parts. One part belongs to the admiral as crown i j 
due,s, another to tlie proiirietor of the .shore on which j i 
tlic wliales arc stranded, wliile tlie third is divided ij 


among those who liavc assisted in tiie chase, lint tlie 
admiral now, I believe, waives his right in favour of 
tlie captors. On the occasion 1 have been allndiug to, 
the divisirm W'as first effeeted justly, and to tiie satis¬ 
faction of all, and then coinniciieed tlie ojieration of 
fleneliing, or cutting off tlie blubber, wliicli is llic only 
part of this species Of whale here considered of any use. 

Some of tlie participators chose to carry^ away their 
own sliares, while eitliers xvere happy if their landlord 
would take theirs, the value to lie jilaced to their 
credit against rent-day! I have nieiitioned that the flesh 
of the ca’ing whale' is eaten by» the natives of the 
Farftj islands. It \ not necessity that compels them 
to this; for they ijave abundance of other sorts of 
animal food—sheep,Vild-fowl in profusion, and their 
superfluous foals, whicNlastarc said to be palatable food 
—but the whale’s ^lies'Ais cousidered to be nutritious, 
and is much td tlieir iViiig. Having heard of this 
austom, I resolved to tiVo the flesh of one of the 
aDove-mentioiied whales. ^ young one was selected, 
from which some steaks wete cut, and, without other 
preparation, broiled. The fles^ooked and tasted exactly 
like beef; rather coarser tharVonr delicate Shetland 
beef, indeed, but with no pCcuUkr flavour or odour to 
distinguisl^ it from ox flmh, or»betray its; origin. Pre¬ 
judice was found the only drawback; fpr seycral per- 
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work of tlie blind goddess. So .also does it sometimes 
happen, that those bom above service decline into it; 
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to become masters. It may be home in mind by them, 
that, in the lowlier place, if less honoured and distin- 


and this, in like manner, is generally the effect of natu- guished, they are iilso saved from many evils which arc 
ral character operating in despite of circnrastanccs. hazarded and endured by their superiors. These, as oc- 
To dwell a little longer on the idea of a natural insti- cupying the front rank, li.ave to bear the brunt of every 
tution for producing this great social arrangement—it battle. l>oaded with grave affairs, and harassed by anxie- 
seems to depend more immediately and e.xpressly on ties, they often spend far more wretched lives than the 
general force of character, than upon any special powers humblest of serfs. And bow often do all their best-laid and 
of intellect. Persons in subordinate situations often most .stcailily-pursned scliemcs end in disappointment 1 
display grqat ingenuity'and very consider.ablc powers of Alas for man, and bis many aims and doings, how little 
thought; otherwise, indeial, they would not be littcd for distinction is tliero to be seen, in many iu.stances, at the 
the duties which they arc expected to ))erform. But they last, between the life that has appeared most brilliant, 
are usually defleieut in sclf-oonlidcnce and amiiition; and tliat wliicli lias seemed llio most obscure 1 How 
they are often timid, ami disposed to rest satisfital with a often is the ex.altcd .seen to lie foolishly puffed up, and 
moderate certainty, rather than mulerl ake a risk for the the lowly m<«it needlessly invidious! On the other 


sake of even the most tempting: adv.nntagc.s. Tlieir tastes 
and propensities have generally considerable power oyer 
them; mid, these being gratified, tli(‘y' wish for notliing 
more. It seems to he mainly ow ing to such ean.ses Unit 


hand, tlie advantages enjoy'cd by those who serve need 
scarcely be enumerated, as tbev' arc so obvious—an 
almost certain supply' of all the m.ain requisites of life 
—ihitirs wliieb, being definite, occasion no feverisli ex- 


the great bulk of manlrind are conkait to give their entire clleuieat or fret—exemption from all tlie taxing respoa- 
eervices to those who can only afford them tlie neecs- sihilities wiiieh .so inneh embitter the existence of their 
sarics, and a few of the luxuries of life. Wliat, on tlie superiors. The rcsnlls of the Jive.s of both classes seem 
other hand, prompts men to seek the master position, to come more iioarly to an equality, than the fact of its 


sihilities wiiieh so much embitter the existence of their 
superiors. The results of the Jive.s of both classes seem 
to come more iioarly to an equality, than the fact of its 
and do all they can to maintain themselves in it, seems being a point of ambition to rise from t!ie one to tlie 
to be mainly'a general energy' of nature, wiiieh knows ether would seem to indicate. We deceive ourselves, 
not to submit, and will not rest with Inmilile tliing.s. if we think tliis*amijition an aeknnwiedgiiicnt of tliere 
Self-esteem, tlic love of distiretioi); the desire of gi’in, being a reiil superiority in tlie one state over tlie other, 
and till' feeling which delights to meet and overcome It is only llie exp.im-nt of a kind of luiiid to whicli the 
diffieulties, .apne.ar to be main elements in this impulse ; lower state is unsuitahSc. ami w liieli desires to be engaged 
and .all of these are not inleiieetiial, but .sentiniental in eirciniistanees and dulies in iiarniony ivitli itself, 
faculties. There may also iie .snjierior intellei't in many' If tlii' relation of master ami jj^Tvant - siipca-ior and 

cases ; but what I would eoiitcTul for Is, lliat tiie inqiui- de!ieinient--wcre cm rectly w.aler.stood, .'nj improvement 
sive part of our nature is probably' wiiat. is most eon- to the happiness of hotJi parties might lie the eoiise- 
cerned in selecting the indivi'lnals who are m form the qnenee. It is simply an .arrangement for a. distribution 
class of masters. On any tmeh .subject as this, il is \ i 11 i of d.nties witli a re'ivrd to tlic natural or acquired qua- 
to ascertain, if possible, what is the di eiaration of li-nuiv lilieutions of i:i(iiviiiu!d.s, and therefore does net iieees- 
herself. Those who look into jiliysiology for explum;- sarily imply any rigiii on the one side to domineer, or 
tions of our mental .system, find that the iarger Vole.;,;-., , I a. duty ni. the other to he over-nbseqnious. 'I'lie eor.i- 
brains are those which usually rise to tlie higher jhices niaiids .nid ohc iiieuees wiiieh the relation implies, may' 
in society", and some curious prnofs of tiiis juMposiii.iii \ v ery well i-onsist wltii a liegrce of kindly regard on llie 
have been adduced. It is tiie practice of iiat-inake'S in . master's pm f, j-ud of resiieetful attachment on th:i ser- 
London to have four sizes for eroaoi.v, the .siiKillest i.i : .iiiifs, v. bo !i would tend. :■> make the situation oi lioth 
which is r.^(Ujired for the liahs of hoy , the Tievt fiir day'I aLi'ce.al !There is one pniut in the. eomluet of the 
labourers and servants, while the largest si.'.e is rc pr.r-. ii j li.ir’cer to vvldeii too inueh attention cannot he given - 
by the prolcssiunal and upper elasse.s. An extee: .ve j .■in nidaiiee of everything in hinguagi,' and in deed 
hat-maker in that, city has .stated tijat the .'-izc of liude.in make a servant ice! Ids eitnation to he one at 
hats generally' required there for the men wlio fulfil llm all e(,iiip’omjsing hi.'v personal respeetaliility or frei.:dom. 
duties of the liumWer walks of life, are under seven AVo ai-e js ' haji.s too niiieh disposed in tins eoviidry to 
inches in diameter at thi: part in e.ontaet with the head, Inugii at; the indepeiidcMt heariiyg assumed by servant:', 
while the liat.'J requirod ill other departments of .society in Aine.rie.i, a.ii l. their rejeetion of tlie name of ser- 


niuster's pmf, juu) of re;<iii;etful attachment on the ser- 
.ant's, V. be ll would teiib. :■> make the situation oi both 
ULree.al There is one pniut in the. eomluet of the 
fi.ir'cer to vvldeii too inneh attention cannot lie given - 
;in (lidaiiee of everything in hingnagi.' and in deed 
i!i;d e.iu make a servant ice! Ids situation to he one at 
all e(,iiip’ ondsing ld.s personal respeetaliility or froidom. 
AVe ai-e ji: ' haji.s too miieh disposed in tins eomitry to 


are generally aliow seven imdies. This seenif; to .show 


But, if lielj) be. a ridiculous word, sciw'ant Is 


ttelt the entire volmue of llie head, not, that iiunor part .a .somewhat derogatory on,.', .■m.d. a self-respecting elia- 
alone which i.s supposed to 1 x 1 devoted to tile iidclleetual I racier is one C'ssential to .all the virtues, p’or these 
functions, is what producc.s the gr.i'ieR of ,soci: ty. j reas,iiis, it might he .a.s wed if servants in our own 

It may perhaps occur to sonie, tiuit there is a di‘:- 1 country had .some gentler denomination, and were 
respect towards a large portion of mankind, in eoiisi- aliowed to consider themselves .soanewhat less subordi- 
dcring them as placed by a naturid institution i.a inferior n.'de as a eia s willi regard to their masters. I'or 
positions. But this idea will viitiisli when the .sulijcct | tlie same reason:;, everything i i tlic shape of livery 
IS viewed in a proper light. 'I'herc is, in reality, notliing | and budges siiould be abandoned, ns tending to dc- 
eithor flattering to one party', or derogatory from the gmile, and consequently to demoralise: certainly no 


other, in attributing peculiarities which are simply the human Tieiag has a right from nature to put a stamp, 
gift of nature: the possession of a super-average brain gratifying to his own vanity, upon a fellow-creature, 
is no more a boa,st tliaii the being s^'x feet high; neither It is not less desirable tliat masters should exercise sonic 
is the having a small one more a discredit tlia*. the care, and even, within a reivsonable extent, make some 
being only five feet six, Nature makes both for ends saciifiees of their ow'n convenience, in order to allow to 
which are intended to be generally benefleial, and tlie their dejiendents a share of those enjoyments of life in 
one is as essential to the. grand design as the other, which tjiey themselves freely indulge. Servants are 
Considering that in general service is the natural des- often cooped up in a more or less solitary manner, with- 
tiny for -wdiich a large portion of mankind seems fitted, out iiennission either to go abroad or to receive visits, 
it becomes the duty of all who arc placed in that sit^- and are exiiectcd in these circumstantxis to he perfectly 
tion to rest satisfied with an endeavour to turn it to tlie happy', as w'cll us cheerfully assiduous in the perfor- 
besfc account in, their piower, and tp be: very careful to maiiee of their duties. It is an outrage on nature, and 
ascertain if they have a. real vocation to a higher posi- therefore nothing hut evil can come of it. The social 
■tion* bel^’jfciitnring out of their original sphere. They feelings of servants coll for exercise, as well as those 
may b^UPy assured that, if. only formed for a subordi- of their masters and mistresses, and a reasonable in¬ 
nate ftfeionl and to live^as dependents of sqpie stronger dulgence should of course be allowed to them. In ail 
jnjflds ygfwgh ‘can _teke dare of them, they svill not be other respects, ajid, in a word, they should be treated on 
awnring tteit^Jiappmess, but endangering it, by aspiring the understanding that they are fellow-beings—liaving 
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feelings to be wounded, wants to be gratified, rights to 
be respected—also intelligence to Icnow when a claim 
upon their affection and gratitude has been established, 
and when it has not. Were the employers of servants 
gcuer.ally to act upon these maxims, an improvement in 
their own domestic comfort ought assuredly to be a 
consequence, all other circumstances being equal. 


LIFE IN SHETLAND. 

SneOND JiRTTCI.E. 

I HAVE alreadj'- described the seal as one of the animals 
occasionally domesticated by the .solitary-living gentry 
of Shetland. Our seas once .abounded more in seal.s 
than they do now; not that we have steamboats fizzing 
and fussing into every crock a'.xd harbour, disturbing 
these timid and liarmless denizens of our rocks; hut liglit 
being a groat desidxiraturn in every dwelling, tin: seals 
have been mcrciles.»ly hunted and destroycil for the sake 
of the oil they yield, whix'li is ^cell known to bo tbe 
finest of all for tiio lamp. There arc only two sjuxcics 
known hero, avid tbe distinction between tliem is very 
strongly marked. 'Tlie one is phoca /uirljula, sewni to ten 
feet long. 'I'lie female is so ililli-rcnt in colour and ap- 
pearam e. .as to be r('(:ogni.s!!d at oneo wtien only tlu' betid 
is above water, even by tlie li.sbertnen, and tlnis it h;vs 
been luistalceu and figurcii Ivy natiirall.sts as a diilercait 
species. nnd('!' tije of gray .se.al ;inrl "ryjiiiu.s. 

Tliese are nionogtinious, eacli iiair residing in a eave 
!)v tiiomseives. The other species is tln“ pitocu vitiiiiiHi, 
never above six feet in li ngth ; m.ale a.nd female in tirly 
alike; gre.avii'os. or ereigregating in I'oeks ot fro;-; six 
to fii'tv, o;' .a:,;'!. i'.oth spcaie.s bring forth but one at a 
tiine. Tile youivg of tlie former is earefnlly nursed and 
fed in ii" native eavern, till it lias east its first liair, 
which it dot s in alvout six weeks: while the young of 
the. latter lakes the water from its birth, and .swims 
ant! div. s V. ;th nearly the same facility'.as its pareaits. 
Wo have. v:. ry fre(|ia‘nt]y .attinipted to ri'ar the cubs 
of both spi -.ie.s, hut unsuccessfully, except in the case 
of ilie oru; formerly alluded to. She was captured 
ill a dangvroiis ami almost inaccessible eave. after a 
sc verc striigglo, wlion a, few week.s old. .From ber 
having aeeiiired vigour by the ordinary nursing of the 
motlier, slio wa.s easily fed on fish (of which she ■ie- 
vou.ed an ineredilile quantity ), and, grew very raphliy; 
but, on the otlua’ hand, she. never lost altogether lur 
native faroeity, nor would siifler herself to be touched, 
or even too nearly approached, by any but the indivi¬ 
dual who had her peculiarly in charge; and strange to 
say, with that person she was. from the first, con¬ 
fiding and gentle. After a while, however, she became 
much more domestic, traversing the lion.se, appa¬ 
rently scjcking society or caressing language, of which 
she seemed exceedingly sensible. The nnreclaimablc 
wildness of her nature was then only iierccivahle in the 
piercing glance and strikingly intelligent expression of 
her large and beautiful eyes. Her voice was singularly' 
c.xpressive, and of various modulation. Plaintively 
pleasing and prolonged were the notes when saiging her 
own lullaby, or, perhaps, one iniglit fancy (we often did) 
tliat she pensively mourned for her native liaunt.s of 
rocks, billows, and freedom. When impatient for food, 
her cry was precisely like that of a child ' when dis- 
turbcil or irritated, it was the short howl of a dog. Her 
gait on land was awkward, and apparently uneasy, as 
she was always anxious to ho carried the few hundred 
yards’ distance to the water; and tliere, indeed, her mo¬ 
tions were all gra^e and ease; diving for ammsement, or 
after the pieces of fish which wore thrc’vn to her, or 
else presenting an air of the hnug^itiest a”d naost digni¬ 


fied defiance to the Newfoundland dog, who, on his part, 
anxious .as he ever was to encounter a wounded seal, 
dared not too familiarly or nearly' approach the fero- 
lious glance of that expressive countenance. 

It appears tlnit diving is necessary for the licalth of 
tliesc animals. They usually remain i'rom a few minutes 
to a,qu.arter of an Iiour under water; their blood then 
beconie.s more veiioid; and with this condition their 
iirain appears formed most to agree. It i.s imagined to 
iio this condition of the blood that gives rise to the 
Iiowerful odour of eoal-tar, or earburetted hydrogen gas, 
emitted from tiieir bodies both dead ami alive. I have 
observed it to be more powerful from tliis animal w'hen 
angry, or jiust after i-etiiriiing from her daily visit to 
her native clement. Dur ncukliic lived with us for 
six. iiiontbSj gnd grew to the size of ;iIk>vo seven feet. 
She. w:is tbiW'permitted to go at large on tlio sea; hut 
on being called,■tboiigh :it a considerable distance, she 
woiiid imniedi:itely ;inswer in the iilaintivc sound ex¬ 
pressive of plea.surc :iiid recognition ; and on returning 
to the tioiiso, wc would soon iimj her swim to land, and 
patiently wait on the bcacli for her caiTiage; or else, if 
called and eiieoiirnged, make her imgainly waiy' over 
■stones, grass, ;iml gr;ivel w.all;.s, to the lodge appointed 
tor her. She ivas thus amusing herself on the sea one 
da.}', when a .sndd'.ii storm of snow came on, and we 
oiiservi'd one or two wild soids of the .smaller species 
swirmiiiii.g about iier; the clouds thickened, the snow 
il-it'ted I'rmii t'lie I'lnd, .ami wo never .saw our intercst- 
ii' f jirotigce a,!:;aiii, though a lioat was instantly sent in 
.scarel) of Jier. W’e eonjecturisl that she liad been at- 
ii-ieicd round a point of t!;o land by the wild ones dur¬ 
ing tin; i.'ii'.‘.kiie.is of tiic weather; .'"or iiext day', our 
favourite found her w.ay into a iioighbouring inlet, not 
to be V. i lecoiied and regaled with warm milk, as she bad 
been ;ieia.ist(mi<'d. but, when she confidently .approached 
tile dwelling o,' man, only' to be knocked on tbe bead 
ami laigerly' desjiatched (we hope, thoughtlessly, tlioilgli 
sb(' was well known in the isliiml) for the sake of her 
skill and hluViber. I’oor Finna! long wast thou re¬ 
gretted, and hitterly' was thy cruel fiite lamented. 

Several, pairs of the white-tailed, or sea-eagle, breed in 
the cliffs and precipices of Slietland. A Hvk years ago, 
an adventurous eliiiiber scaled one of these cliffs, and 
made prisoner an im Hedged eaglet from the nest. It 
was oarried to a young gentleinkn in a iieiglibouring 
ishind, ami in time grew to he a very large and noble 
liird, but never beeamc in tlie least degree tinned. 
A hut was built for his dwelling-i)laee.p and lie was 
perinitti'd to go at large, witli his wing clipped, to 
prevent escape; but tlie only di.sposilions he ever 
di.<playa.’d were ficrceiioss and voracity. Many .a poor 
straggling bcii and duck became the victims of tlie 
.savag guest; even the person wlio approached him 
with f.iO(l was fiercely attacked; .and tiic servants 
preferred inany' ■weighty' eoinplahits regarding torn 
garmeiite and wounded hands. At length foars w'ere 
entertained for the little children just bcginiiin.g to run 
about file premises, as even the tliatelicd roof of his hut 
was not suffieient to resist the force of liis efiiirts to 
escape eonfineuicnt, and after a sojourn of eighteen 
moiitli.s, ho was reluotantly destroyed. Another eagle, 
of t^ie same speeiTxs, but a full-grown one, was cap¬ 
tured last year in a very surpri.sing manner by a daring 
fowler, wliose favourite recrc.atinn it is to scale, fear¬ 
less and .almie, the dizzy precipice, every nook and 
craiinv of which is fumilim- to his footsteps. This 
man had been‘aware for soycral years that a pair 
^ eagles luiilt on an almost inaccessible point of a 
cM several hundred feet liigh. Ijong he had searclied 
for their nc.st, but an vain. At len^ he stumbled 
upon it one day by accident, but imprudently', as 
it turned out, carried off the only egg it contained. 
When he imagined the ymung ones would be hatched, 
he returned by a path he'had oarefully njarked ; but no 
nest w'.as there. The parent birds had. been aw'are of 
the spoiler’s visit, Euid removed tlieir residence* to a stUl 
more concealed and inaccessible spot. .> Again the en- 
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tlmsiastie cragsman'renewed lus search; and after a We have in Shetland annual visits of that beautiful 
patient cowering among the rocks in the face of the pre- bird, the wild swan. A few years ago, early in spring, 
cipice, he saw the eagles engaged in feeding their young, a large flock of them were winging their way over tlie 
but in a place which apiieared altogether beyond his island of Unst to the solitary lakes of Iceland, to which 
rencli. DilBculties seemed only to nerve my undauntoii they migrate yearly for the puri)ose of incubation. A 
friend to fresh efforts; and after many attempts, he at flight of swans is an interesting and attractive sight; the 
last reached the wished-for spot. He saw three eggs majestic birds soaring on their powerful pinions, and 
in the nest; but, made wise by experience, he resfclved uttering tlieir pleasing inspiriting cry, which seems 
to wait till they were hatched, and contented himself to breathe the very essence of eager expectation and 
with carefully in.arking the situation, and the safest cheering encouragement. Or, is it that we but imagine 


approach to it. It was not always that, daring as was 
our cragsman, the state of the rocks, of the weather, 


tliisf for these, to the natives of Shetland, are the first 
notes of returning spring, like those of the cuckoo in 


and of his own feelings, permitted liim to make tl;e more fiivourcd latitudes. Sometimes the swans fly so 


dizzy attempt. At length, last season lie aceoinplislLed 
it. fill reaching tlie place, lie perceived the white 
tail of the parent bird, as brooding on tlio nest it pro- 
jiKited over the sliolf of rock on wii'.oli siie liad built. 
With dauntless bravery, perceiving tliat slie was not 
aware of his apjiroaeli, lie Hung himself on tlie back 


liTgli as to lie invisible; yet at that season we always 
hear their eheeiiful voice, and seek not to repress in our 
bosoms the throb of joy that responds to their note. 
It rarely hajipcns, when these beautiful birds alight for 
a little rest upon one of onr small lakes, that they escape 
without leaving a few victims saerifleed to man’s eupi- 


! of the powerful and ferocious bird. She scorned to bo dity. I may just stop to rctmark, that, as a general rule, 
! at once cowed and overcome by the might and majesty we do not allow any young sportsman, over whom we 
! of man, before w hoso‘glance wc have been often told have any control, to kill birds during their breeding .sca¬ 


the fiercest licasls of the desert quail. In w hat a .si- 


I’igcons and plovers are then suffered to pursue 


tuation was our adventurer now! standing on a Hat their task unmolested; and it is not until they again 


ledge of rock, a few feet square, a precipice over- 
luuiging a hundred feet above him, while nndenieath, 
at six tinie.s that distance, roared the abyss of ocean, 


licgin to congregate in flocks, tliat we ca.st a thought on 
our game pies, rrobably the far-sighted reader will 
perceive as much policy as sentiment in this self-denying 


and sercaniiiig overhead soared the male eagle, as if iiroe.edure. Jiut this is a digre-ssion. I was going on to 
hesitating w'hethcr or not to attack the spoiler. We can say that a Hock of swan.s rested on our largest inland 
hardly imagine a more dreadful, nay, sublime position ; lake, and a respectalilo native of the neighbourhood, 
but the cool courage and self-posscssio.i of the crags- with Ids dog and.gun, hastened to Vave a sliot at them, 
jnau carried him Siifely througii the adventure, hirst H'he birds .seemed wearied With the stoivus they had 
he twisted the strong wings of the bird together: enco;mtered; the air was heavy, the wind light and 
loosening one garter, with it he hound her hill, and contrary, so that they could not easily rise, hortuilately 


with the other her logs. Thu.s fettered and gagged, 
she lay quietly at his mercy, and lie iijinscd .a mo¬ 
ment to draw breath, and ask himself if it were pos- 


for them, there were no boats on tlie lake. The noble 
birds kept the dogs w hich assailed them at bay, and beat 
them at swimming; while, by keeping to the middle of 


sible that he had accomplished a feat so extraordinary. | the sheet of water, the gun-shot could not reach tliciii; 


Much he wished to preserve his eiiptivc uninjured, 
to make liis triumph appear tiic niore (luestionlcss 
and eomplete; but thus loaded, he could not liave 


so, after a long chase from dawn till night, they were 
left in quiet for a few hours. The sportsman slept by the 
iake side, ati'l he slept soundly. ISut he was awaked in 


a point which lie knew was quite easily accessible to direction, 


1 him, and then he took his e.agcr and joyful, though, to .sportsniaii looked long ,ind wistfully, but in vain, 
j any other tli.in himself, hazardous path, to where she We have, in the Shetland isles, another rare bird, 
I lay, strugglijfg yet witti the remains of life, so that it much asked after liy ornithologists—tlie skua gull, called 
i became a matter of humanity to finish her death at sometimes Jlichardson’s skua, ft is the largest of the 
! once. Her bereaved mate followed the successful spoiler gull tribe, and of a dark-brown colour. Not above five 
i on his homeward way that evening, soaring low, and years since, from the unsparing depred.itions of eollec- 
I screaming fearfully ; but he lias never been seen sine,e. tors, and other causes, this family of liirds was almost 
! To his indulgent landlord the adventurer eairied his extinct, being reduced to three individmils; but by the 
j extraordinary prize, and told his tale with modest on- protection of the projirietor of the promontory where 
I thnsiasm, receiving a haiKlsonic present when lie luid they breed in Unst, they have now increased to at least 
i finished, as well as unqualified praise for his brave and twenty pairs. T lie jiromontory or enclosure here alluded 


daring deed. 


to is tlio most northerly point of the British isles, and 


fill a solitary stony hill in the middle of the island of during the summer months, no sight can possibly Ixi 


■ Unst (the most northerly of the Slietlandic group), is more interesting and extraordinary than what is here 
j frequently seen the snowy owl, a,rare and noble bird, the presented. The whole ground (as well as the precipitous 

■ largest of the genuj S/ria:. It is a native of North banks, which on three sides overhang the sea) is lite- 

! America, Ua{fland, and Norway; Imt it is very rarely rally covered with the nests of innumerable sea-fowl of 
1 seen in tlritain, ex(«pt in the locality above-men tinned, various species, so that the unwonted visitor is apt to 
1 whore it is found at all seasons. This hill is plen- t-'cad on them licfore he is aware, and is each moment 
j tifully strewed with its ]xdlets, or those balls of feathers in danger of being struck by the wings of the parent 
1 and hair which birds of prey eject from their stomachs birds, which, alarmed for the safbty of theirprogeny, dash . 
I as tlie indigestible remains of their raeats. After diligent over his head, and almost in his face, while their screams 
search, their nest lias never been met with; but it is are ab.solntely deafening. Contrasted with this animated 
reasonably supposed that the breeding-place is son;^ picture, when the birds have migrated for the winter, 
where in the island, as young ones diave also been seen, how bleak and desolate is the aspect of the scenery, from 
or what werp t^ken to be such, from their darker whence such multitudes of the inhabitants of the rocks 
I colour. Th^vihetiand peasants have a superstitious and sea have fled for a time, leaving only a forlorn wil- 
j hatred^ of tSese birds. Tew ornithologists visit that deruess, which erewhile had swarmed with innocent and 
I remote qgaHer, and therefore -they remain pretty much lovely forms of animated life, engaged in their piost in- 


attempted the dangerous patli by v. Uichhehtid to Uic early dawn by the triumphant cry and loud sou.id of 
return ; so,.af’er a few anxious eogi.alions. he threw j pinions, itii.i starting up, he wuis just in time to see the 
his prize over the ])rccipice. .Bound and lielplesf,, i.l.e | swans taking advantage of a favouring breeze, niajes- 
daslied from rock to rock as she fell, till she rc.sted on ! ticallj rise, and speed their way to the north, in which 


may ea.sily imagine, the disappointed 
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amiable bird. Ilis motions and cry are not unlike tlie 
eagle’s; and he is apt to be very tyrannical, and even 
injurious, to poultry and children; though he is not 
destitute of affection to any who are accustomed to feed 
or caress him. 

Should the above familiar sketciies induce any young 
reader to prosecute the subject to wdiich they refer for 
himself, and thus become interested in the manners and 
customs of the brute creation around him—a study 
which may well be ranked among the influences calcu¬ 
lated to moralise and soften our nature—iny object will 
have been attained. 


TEN POUNDS., 

A TALK. 

‘ Ten pounds !' exclaimed John Hawker, as ho re¬ 
folded a letter and put it into his inmost pocket, for 
fear it should be seen by his wife. ‘ 'ren pounds lost 
—gone—and 1 sh.all never be able to ni.akc it up again. 
Oh dear, wliat will iKicome of me.^’ John Hawker's 
anxiety w:is so intense, that it broke out in a profuse 
j perspiration, and he was wiping liis brow when his 
wife entered tlie little parlour, lie turned p;ilc, his 
I lip quivered, and he laid hold of a chair to steady 
j himself, lest she should se(; how much he trembled. 

I ‘AVhy, .lohn,’ e.xclaimcd IMrs IT;uvker, ‘ jam seem 
; dreadfully ve.xed about j'our brother’s family h'aviiig 
: the town. For my jiart^ I feel their going :;way is like 
i a load taken^olf me, for«th(;y were always borrowing 
; somctldng or other, and having things upon trust out 
I of tlie shop, liven up to the last minute, if 1 laid not 
j looked pnttj’ sharp after them, wo should liave never 
I got that tw.'i poU'ids eleven and odd tliey ran nj; for 
! groeerios.’ John groaned in spirit; for well ho knew 
tliat; tlie ‘ small aeeount’ luul been paid out of the money 
I he liad lent his brother, and he Imttoiuid his coat tightly 
j over him, lest a corner of tlie letter whicli announced 
i the borniwcr's inabilitj' to return tlie loan sliould reveal 
; itself to betray the secret. 

! *I don’t wish tliem anj'h.irm,’ added Mrs Hawker 
i beucvolentlj', ‘.and Iiope they will do better as emi- 
!' grants to Australia than they could do here. Hut I 
i doubt it, Jolm; a man witli a wife :md tliree eliildreu in 
i a foreign eimntry st.ands but a ])oor elianee. However, 
j wo sludl set;.’ Mrs H.awker’s remarks were cut short 
; by the slirill voice of tlie errand boj' exclaiming ‘ Slioji 1’ 
•and slie bustled out to serve a customer. 

M’ben bis wife retired, .John drew aside tlic green 
curtain, and iieejicd tlmiugli tlie glass door to see 
wlio the customer might be; a jiraetieo wliieli lie had 
invariably indulged in during the last montli—ever 
since, in fact, he hod claridestiiicly lent his brotlicr the 
fatal ten pounds. To his horror, the individual who was 
being served with the various articles in which he was 
licensed to deal, proved to be the customer whom of all 
others he dreaded mo.st to find in communication with 
his wife. The truth is, poor Jolm, being only a ciplier 
in his own cliandlcry business, had committed a kind of 
fraud—or rather it would liave been a fraud, if it were 
possible for a man to swindle himself. Thc,custorner 
now in the shop had paid him an account, and instead 
of duly handing the proceeds over to the head of the 
ftrra (in other words, to his ‘good lady’), he lent them 
to his brother. From that moment peace was banished 
Ifom his breast. ’Ae fear of being found out haunted 
him constantly. In oixHriary coses, a man would have 
lent the cosh in spite of his wife, and boldljf owned 
tlie deed. But John’s w'asaot an ordinary case. In 
matters of business, he was so completely,under iixori.al 
control, that lie would have looked on such a disclosure 


with a dread equivalent to contemplating poison. Not 
that Mr and Mrs Hawker lived unhappilj'' together; far 
from it: for, apart from the shop, Mrs Ilawlcer wa.s a 
pattern of conjugal affection: — the wife was amiable, | 
attentive, and kind, but the sliopwoman was imperious, 
exacting, inflexible! 

Wv left .loliu peeping under tlic curtain of the 
little shop parlour. Ho watebed the motions of the • 
customer ;md ids wife with intense suspense, trem¬ 
bling lest it slionld come out that lie had received the 
inonej'. llie hnj cr and seller were in close conversa¬ 
tion, hut it was evidently on iiuliflcrcnt topics. I’rc- j 
sently Mrs llawkcr'.s hrow diukcncd; tlic customer I 
produced :i li!.i]K;r, which was not iiidikc, in outward ap- 
pc.arancc, dsfeii’-s own receipt! He could look no longer, 
and sunk ilflxi. the nearest chair, ovcrjiowcrcd with 
dread. His hour was surely come; for Ids wife 
liouncod into tlic room with terrible haste. She never 
heard of such a thing! The dijhoiiesty of some peoide 
was really shocking! ‘Your lirotlur,’ eoutinued tlu; ! 
dame, ‘ actually laid tlie impudence to ask Mrs Tliom)i- j 
.son to lend 1dm ten pounds, when lie knew he wuis j 
going to leave the country, and could never repay it.’ I 

‘ Indeed 1’ replied .John, feigning astonislnnent, but in j 
reality suddenly delighted to And ho was j et s;ife; ‘ and 
that pajier slu; showed yon w.as-’ 

‘His letter soliciting tlie accommodation. Not that 
1 think tlie 'l'liomp.«on.s are able, if willing, to he so 
generous, for thej' have not j'ct piaid us tlieir last half 
year’s account.’ I 

'riiou rh once more ex]H‘rieneing the delights of teni- 
pcriay relief, John Hawker ihitemiined, when his wife 
returned to licr shop duties, to devote all the energy 
of Ids mind to staving olT to a still more distant period 
the catastroplie he so much dreaded. He pored over I 
the ledger, wldeh he luckily kept, to pick out some bill j 
which ho could safely present, and get paid, so as to i 
transfer tlie money to tlic Thompsons’ ac^p^nt, and thu.s i 
close it. After a long search, lie selected a twelve-pound I 
hill owing bj' Mr Staple, the timber merchant. He j 
knew tlie casli wiiuhl be immediately fortheoining, and ' 
lost no time in apiilyiiig for it. 

Jolm found Staple sitting alone over Ids wine 
•after dinner, and was not slow in aecejifing his invi- , 
tation to sit down and take a glass. The conversa- ; 
tioii turned, ns usual, on tlic hardness of the times—a ! 
subject on which.lolin invarialily expressed himself witli , 
great despondeney. Staple, who wa.s a peeuiiarlj'good- i 
hearted person, construed the grocer’s lamentations j 
literallj', and knowing that he ;ind ids wife were 
deserving people, ofliired to be of an v a.s.sistaiiee. An 
idia iiistantiy darted into Jolin’s brain (whicli, it must 
be ovimed, was never fertile in e.xiiedients) that had 
never before entered it. IVonhl Stajilc. bt'.sides paying 
Ids aeeount,/end him ten iiouiids? The wine inspirttl 
him with eoiirage, .and he asked t^e favour—it was not 
denied—and Jolm Jlawker experienced a feeling of ease 
and%ecuritj' lie liad lieen a stranger to for more than a 
inuutli. Still, tlic ple.a.sure w'as not witliout its alloy; to 
remove whieti it was ncec.ss.ary to solicit nnotVier, and, 
us he thought, a .greater flivour. He asked, in a tone 
of iutre:ity thatiwas not to he resisted, * if Mr Staple 
would he good enough not on any consideration to men- 
^«in the tran.s:ietion to his wife ?’ 

Stiple faithfully promised. ‘ But there is one thing,’ 
continued tlm lender, ‘about wliicli I am qxtremeh' par¬ 
ticular, and tliat is punctuality of payment. Yon must 
let me have the money again before the a.'ith of 
for on that day I make up my.accounts.’ As this was 
three moiyths to come, John faitlrfhlly,promised, and 
joyfully departed with the money inJiis pocket. 

For some time past, Mr Ilawker’b c^espiindency liad-, 
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been the talk of the tow ; but since his visit to Staple, 
his spirits had so manifestlj improved, that it gave 
the neighbours a new theme for their gossip. At 
length, after many guesses, they thought they dis¬ 
covered a cause for John’s unusual liveliness m the 
prosperity of the grocery establishment. The lord 
Of the manor had come to reside on his estate, and 
made a point of confining his custom to the tradesmen 
of the town, none of whom felt the benefit of Iiord 
Winter’s patronage so extensively as the Elaw’kers. 
Had, however, their acquaintances known the truth, 
they would have perceived that this accession of good 
fortune brought no benefit to.John himself; for, in pro¬ 
portion as the business flourished, so did the managing 
partner’s vigilance increase. Mrs Hawker looked nar¬ 
rowly into the state of the books every night, calcu¬ 
lated the profits, withdrew them from the tili, and kept 
them under lock and key with the most exact and un¬ 
bending regularity. Tn this state of things there ap¬ 
peared but a sui^l prospect of .lohn being able, cither 
by fair means or foul, to scrape together Staple’s ten 
pounds by the day he Ikid promised to return it; and as 
the time approached, his despondency and terror re¬ 
turned. Seeing no prospect of averting a forfeiture of 
his word to his friend, lie never met him wdthout des¬ 
canting more dolefully tlian ever on the hardness of the 
times and the badness of trade. Staple sincerely pitied 
him, but hoped he would be punctual in his payment on 
Lady Day. 

As Mrs Hawker had few weaknesses, she :nay be 
readily forgiven for one which she possessed in a pre- 
dominant degree. Considering herself, perhaps justly 
(for her father was an attorney), somewhat above her 
present station in life, she had a habit of boasting and 
making as much pretension to gentility as she possibly 
could. Hence it was not unnatural thdt, out of the 
increased profits of trade, she should treat herself witli 
a new bonnet oftener than heretofore ; should fit. up her 
‘first-floor front,’ as shec.allcd it, in a superior style, and 
make certain otlier additions to the household expenses, 
as were fully w-arrimted by the flourishing state of the 
business. Now, all this ought to have maiii' .John Haw¬ 
ker all the hagpier; but, alas! it augmented his misery. 
The 25th rapidly approached, and liis good la.ly was 
spending the money which ought, in strict justice to ho 
saved for liquidating the loan. 

On Sunday she appeared at church in a new tuscan 
bonnet, with blue trimmings, which was the envy and 
admiration of the surrounding congregation—at lca.st of 
the female part of it. Conscious of tlie effect she had 
produced^ Mrs Hawker was, on her way liome, pecu¬ 
liarly chatty to all and sundry of the town gossijis. 
Amongst others, she and herhush.aud were joined by 
Mr Staple, who, after a well-turned compliment to the 
lady’s bl looming looks and elegant attire, turned to .Tohn, 
remarking that times could not be so desperate after all. 
Jolm presented his longest face, and assured his friend 
that businesa was as bad as it could'be, that money was 
very scarce, and there was no end to the difficulties 
now-a-days of making ends meet From this, how¬ 
ever, Mrs Hawker decidedly disjented. For her part, 
she was perfectly satisfied with things as they Were, 
and had no notion of living in the hpgtrer'UmfTKer way 
that some people would live in if they could have Ihcir 
will. Indeed she was fitting up the front drawing-room 
in a genteel manner, that they might occasionally see 
tiieir friends in a social way. Poor John! in vain were 
all his nudges and looks of intreaty tp admonish her 
to change the subject Every word uttered by her 
belied the plea of jwverty he was constantly putting jfi 
to^Stoplei but being on a favourito topic, Mrs Hawker 
stul went on. ‘There was a carpet, for instance, I 
bought at Tod’s-’ 

‘ A che^ Kidderminster merely,’ remarked the 
gtocer: 

‘Not at all*cheap!’ ob^rved the lady tartly; ‘for 
when I buy tmugs, J like them good and rorviceable. 
One don’t buy « carpet every day j do we, Mr Staple ?’ 


Mr Staple hoped not 

‘I am in treaty for a sofa with Morrison the broker, 
but-’ 

‘ But you know, my dear,’ interrupted John in an in¬ 
sinuating tone, ‘ we cannot afford it.’ 

‘ I’ll see about that, Mr Hawker,’ said the groceress, 
‘ if I can only get Morrison down to my price.’ 

‘Well, well, you know best,’ returned John, who 
felt tliat he had carried his contradictions as far as he 
dared. Here Staple turned to go off towards his own 
house, and on partiug, Mrs Hawker pressed him to drop 
in some evening in a friendly way. ‘ We have just 
got two dozen of gold-coloured sherry down from Lon¬ 
don.’ 

‘ I am delighted to find you are getting on so well in 
the world,’ remarked Staple as he shook hands. By 
this time John was completely bewildered; but quickly 
awoke to a sense of his situation, when his friendfiplisj 
significantly, ‘ I suiipose 1 shall see you on the twolity- 
fifth, John?’ 

John was too frightened to reply, so Staple went 
away without receiving an answer. 

‘ So, so,' said Mrs Hawker in a tone of severe in¬ 
quiry ; ‘ what is going on on the twenty-fifth ?’ 

John made a mighty efliirt to niter—‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Nothing! eh, John? as if I did not know Staple of 
old. But take care, if you do dine with him on that day, 
you don’t come h<.>nie in the state you did last Christ¬ 
mas. Indeed, if I were you, John, 1 would not go at all.’ 

Alas! .loIiM only wi.shed he might have it in his power 
for once to disobey' his better half j but as he saw not 
the smallest jirospect of beitig .able, witlj any face, to 
visit his friend on the day named, he faithfully promised 
that he wouldn’t. Oil that ten pounds! 

Again the ncighhonrs noticed that John Hawker had 
relapsed into the old state of melanclioly; neither was 
tliis overlooked by' his wife. It was in vain she tried 
to rouse liim—vain wore her treats after supper of little 
tumblers of the gold-coloured sherry and warm water; 
for every drop John swallowed, he felt as if he were 
eonimitting a fraud on his only creditor. Vain washer 
triumpli over Morrison the broker, wlien she succeeded 
in getting the sofa at her own price; for J'jhii shared 
not in her exultation. ‘ How,’ thought the wretched 
grocer, ‘ can I face Hti.plo, when the news of the outlay 
comes to his cars?’ 

How indeed ? Conscience m.akcs cowards of us all; 
bub never did it make an individual so timid us John 
Hawker. The certainty of Ixiipg unable to keep his 
engagement troubled him with a morbid dread of meet¬ 
ing his creditor. For three W'eeks before the appointed 
day he feared to leave his shop, lest he should encompe 
ter Staple on the street j and feared to stay at horn*, 
lest Staple should call. On one or two occasions, whmi 
he could invent no reasonable excuses for going errands 
of bu.siness for his head partner, he was observed to 
turn the corners of every' street with the utmost caution, 
taking a careful survey of its passengers before he 
ventured to enter it. Once, whan he thought he saw 
Staple approaching him, lie darted down a blind alley ; 
and another time, when labouring under a similar de¬ 
lusion, he rushed into a doctor’s shop, and asked for a 
certain drug with so ranch incoherency of manner, that 
the dispenser refused to supply him. 

At length the awful twenty-fifth arrived ! 

Still,. all John’s tribulation was groundless, for he 
heard noting from Staple. But who could foretell the 
sweeping catastrophe which may be awaiting him? 
Was the creditor nursing up all his wrath till the de¬ 
fault of payment had been actually committed ? Would 
he, in violation of Idvpledge, tell Mrs Hawker? Johii’s 
hair stood ott eU^wlwie bare anticipation. But no, no; 
he knew Stepfe be(itei?*--never was so strict a man of his 
word. ,He ni|^ go to law for the debt—resort, in fact, 
to to get it paid ; but the last extre- 

divulging the secret to liis wife—was a 
ieoe<|tf John felt would never be hurkd against 
i%^l John was right 
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The tirenty-fifth passed over ,• the next daythe 
tvent)^seveiith, and not a trord from Staple about the 
ten pounds. Jhis silence was ominous; it boded either 
great good or dire evil. On the twenty-eighth, however, 
John’s terrible suspense was put an end to. Staple had 
gone to Iiondon on some pressing business! ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said John, the first moment he found himself alone, 
while rubbing his hands with such ecstatic violence that 
his linen shop-sleeves looked like a couple of white 
ribbons—‘ perhaps,’ he exclaimed, ‘ Staple has forgotten 
the ten pounds!’ 

From the moment this egregious improbability pos¬ 
sessed the mind of John Hawker, bis spirits exhibited 
symptoms of, fresh elation. Whenever his wife had a 
commission for him to execute out of dpors, instead of 
making all manner of excuses for getting off the job, 
he surprised her by tlie alacrity with which lie under¬ 
took it. He walked along the streets with a hold step 
and confident air, never dreaming of looking round the 
comers. Nay, he even ventured once or twice past 
Staple’s own house, although lie had previously gone 
many a mile out of his way to avoid it. On one of 
these excursions this comfortable condition of mind w'as 
doomed to receive a severe check. John mot the post¬ 
man, who placed in his hands a letter. He gl.aiiccd 
at the po.st-mark, and turned pale; it w.ns from Lon¬ 
don. Witll a cautious step, hut trcmhling hand, he 
sought out the most retired part of the road, and broke 
the seal. Sure enough it was from Staiilc. After up¬ 
braiding the grocer for breaking Ids word, the writer 
gave him iwrempto^y notice, that unless the ten jxiunds 
were paid * ^nmediatelyl* (.and under this word were 
scored three very cojispicuous dashes), the affair rvould 
be put into the hands of an .attorney—a London .at¬ 
torney ; for Staple was unwilling to expose the defaulter 
to his neighbours by ciiiployiiig one Iteluuging to tlie 
town. 

It is truly said tliat no situation is so desperate hut 
it is possible to .?xtr.act some eonifort out of it; and 
though the terrors ct the law too surely awaited the 
miserable shopkeeper, yet one shred of satisfaction 
remained;—it was evident that Staple di<in't mean to 
tell his wife. While safe from such a disclosure, John 
felt almost strong enough to defy the law. 

It was well he was thus fortitied ; for exactly a week 
after the receipt of the epistle, while he was serving 
in the shop, a small slip of paper was tlirust into his 
hand by a stranger who came in under pretence of 
inquiring the price of.mottled soap. Luckily, at that 
moment Mrs Hawker’s back was turned (for she was 
weighing off treacle), and John was able to crush tiie 
memorandum in his palm, and thrust it under his 
ajM-on-string without detection. When an opportunity 
oixurred of perusing it in secret, he found that it was 
nothing less than the copy of a writ. 

‘ Troubles,’ says a much-used adage, ‘ are nothing 
when you are used to them f in other words, the con¬ 
stant oontemiffation or experience of severe misfortunes 
blunts tlieir jwiguancy. Familiarity breeds contempt 
for woes !is well as for friends; and this was the case 
with John Hawker. So long had his mind lieen tortured 
with the idea of having borrowed ten pounds, and being 
(juite unable to ijay it, that familiarity with that fact 
hardened his despondency into a sort of desperate 
recklessness and disregard of consequenc-es—a patient 
but tewildered awaiting for the worst, coiqg when 
it would. _ » • 

He did wait, and in due time let judgment go by 
default. He was no longer a free member of society; 
his liberty was at the mercy of the sheriff of the county! 
In these circumstances, another man would have chosen 
the least of two evils—he would have preferred telhiig 
bis wife to going to prison. ’Tis true that in moments 
o£ extreme excitement several wild schemes entered his 
head. He had thought of robbing the tUL end even of 
mulling the country; but to give himself up to otenial 
domestic discord, by divulging liis secret^,was too dread¬ 
ful to be contemplated. 


Exasperated at John Hawker’s obstinate silence,! 
Staple jiursued him to the last extremity; and one 
morning, while the devoted chapman was mechanic^ly' 
checking off an invoice in the parlour, a rough-looking 
man entered the shop. Luckily, a customer was en¬ 
gaging Mrs Hawker’s attention, and on the stran^r 
inquiring for her husband, she desired him to ‘step in.’ 
The moment the parlour door was opened, and John’s 
eyes fell on the entrant, lie saw it was all over with 
him. He first shut tlie door and then the ledger, took 
off one of his short sleeves, and looked for his hat. 
‘I suppose I must go with you?’ he remarked in a 
tone of resignation that wpuld have done honour to a 
martyr. 

‘ Oh no,’ answered the man, pulling out a very dirty 
pocket-book ; ‘ y ou labour under a mistake; tiiis writ’— 
and he exhibited a long slip of parchment—‘ tliis writ is 
not a capias. 1 have not come to take your body; we 
only want the goods—that’s nil.’ 

‘ The what ?’i|(|^ed John aghast; ‘ the goods ? the fur¬ 
niture ?’ 

‘ Of course ; and stock in trade too—at least so much 
of it as will cover the debt aud costs.’ 

.John thouglit of the sofa, the carpet, and the other 
elegancies of tiic up-stairs room, in wliicli his ‘good 
lady’ took sueli inide, and felt that he would much 
riither have gone to prison at once. His old terrors 
came over him as lie contemplated the precipice that 
was .about to fall on him. Here was a crisis! An exe¬ 
cution was in the house ! Now it was all ovqr. ‘ Mercy 
on me!’ he cxilaimed, clasping his hands; ‘ now my 
wife must know of it!’ 

‘ Not by no means,’ said the sheriff’s man, as he took 
oil' liis greatcoat, and sat in a chair to make liimself 
lierfcctly at home; ‘ at all cvimts not just yet, for I 
daresay it would distress In^r, poor thing.’ 

‘ l-lut how can it be avoided, my good man?’ asked 
poor .loliii, grasping the stranger’s shoulder with un- 
natuiMl energy. 

‘ Why, this way. You see I am now hi possession of 
your goods and cliattels, and you can keep me here if 
you like for nine days, which will give you time to look 
about you, and gut the money together. But if you do 
not arrange before that time, we must tiave in tlie 
broker, and sell.’ 

‘ Sometliiiig may turn up, to be sure,’ said Hawker 
thoughtfully. ‘ But you will have to live and sleep here; 
I can’t keep that from my wife.’ 

‘Nothing more easy. Can’t I pretend to be a cousin 
of yours just come home from sea ?’ * 

‘ But I have no cousin at sea.’ 

‘ Then we must try something else. Men in posses¬ 
sion, as they call us, are obliged to turn anything to 
accommodate parties. When I get into great people’s 
houses, they put me in livery, and visitors little think 
tliey are waited on by a slieritTs man. In other houses 
I pretend to he a single-man lodger, who boards with 
the family ; hut 1 'always find the cousin from sea to 
answer best. Make haste,’ he added, ‘and think of 
something; your wife’s a-eoming! Have you no rela- 
tious abroad ?’ 

At tliis opportune question tlic cause of all his niis.;^ 
fortunes darted intahismind, and'Jolm had just OHOIlgl^ 
sense left to say, - Yes, my brother; he ecaigrated 
mo:ith.s .ago.’ . 

The mail replied, ‘ Very well; leave the rest to me,’ 
just in time; for the words w-ere scarcely Uttered before 
Mrs Hawker entered the parlour. , 

'I'he ingenious ‘man in possession’ exertasedhis|map 

S iation .-o .--uiaaissfully, that for a tiuM he deemved 
not-casiiy-takeii-in Mrs Hawke*. Hfe eidd he had 
been sent by the emigrants to give an account of their 
embarkation, and to say they were quite well; adding, 
that he was very glad to acKept the kind invitation 
which Mr Hawker had gjven |)iim to stay a day*or tfro, 
to aw-aitthc orrivid bf he »expecd# froha 

London. 'The lady froWnedtJj^ft her husband one of 
those anuihilatmg looloi wh ^g ge fte jally nikdo John 
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I* The guest, however—Who boasted, and not 

I untruly, that he had seen a good deal of life—miade him¬ 
self, during the rest of the day, so agreeable to his 
I hostess by a little adroit flattery, that after supper 
she produced the gold-coloured sherry, and caused a 
bed to be made for him on the new sofa in the best 
room. 

As Ibr poor John, he went about the house nexf day 
like a man in a dream. The little wit be usually pos¬ 
sessed was completely frightened out of him, and only 
returned when something hap])ened that tended to 
awaken his ‘good lady’s’ suspicions, and consequently 
his own fears. For instance^ the stranger's story con¬ 
cerning the departed brother turned out, on cross-exa¬ 
mination, to be rather incolierent. Sometimes John 
was said to have four nephews, instead of two; at 
others, his brother had gone to New Ze.aland. instead of 
to'Australia; till at length the lady’s suspicions were 
BO effectually roused on the sixth day, thiit she told 
John confidentially she believed the man was an im¬ 
postor, and hinted the expediency of consulting sonic 
mtelligeut constable. This gave the husband a new fit 
of dread. He bore up against it as long as be could; 
but at length, when the roan in possession was detected 
smoking a pipe up tho kitchen chimney, the ‘ good lady’ 
vowed she would submit to be deceived no longer. 

John’s agony was now Avorked up to sncli a pitch, 
that he was seized with a violent fever, and symptoms 
of incipient insanity. But here tlie rigid shopwoman 
relaxed into the aficctionate ■H'jfe. All her attentions 
were centred in her husband; the doctor was sent for, 
and every minute to be spared from the shop was passed 
at his beside. The stranger in,ade himself too useful to 
be thought unkindly of; but still he had a duty to iier- 
form, and—-the ninth day was to-morrow! 

The doctor’s report to Mrs Hawker tended to liaston 
on the crisis, which seemed inevitable. He said tliiit 
John's disease was mental, rather than physical; that 
it was evident he had something on his mind—.some¬ 
thing awful 1 Upon this Mrs Hawker intreated her 
hnsbimd to unbosom himself. She tried all that endear¬ 
ment and cotixing could do; and three several times 
did John essay to divulge his secret, but on each occa¬ 
sion his he^t failed him, and lie was silent. As it 
turned (Wt, it was perhaps fortunate that he remained 
BO ; for at this, the eleventh hour, succour wa at hand 1 

At the very moment that Mrs Hawker w'as maldng 
the third endeavour to extract the secret from lier 
husband, wh^ should enter the shop but the brother who, 
it was simposed, had eniipatcd! Having quarrelled 
with Mrs Hawker, he declined seeing her, but desired 
to have an interview with bis brother alone. Tliis 
he had ; and related that, having gone to London to 
embark on board the emigrant ship, lie aecideutnlly 
met Jkird Winter’s land-steward, who dissuaded him 
liroffl 80 rash a step, wrote to his lordship, and he liiul 
given him the situation of bailiff ‘So, as I have no 
passage-money to pay, I can return the ten poimds 
after alL’ 

‘What!’ smd John, starting up in his bed with a 
degree of energy which alarmei^ his brother. ‘What 
did you say about the ten pounds ? Say it again, for 
mercy’s sake 

‘ Here it 1%’ replied the elder Hawker, showing a 
bank-note, ig, 

‘ But the costs ?’ 

‘ What costs ?’ 

This question vi-as answered by a. ri^bling account 
of all , poor Jolm had endured for his brother’s sake. 
The than in possession was colled up stairs; the monqf 
(debt and costs) paid; the deception he iwaetised on 
klri Hawker was favoured and strengthened by tho 
brother, who ,hfpoborated his story; and John’s peace 
of mind ImdluesAth were completely restored. 

Sinefi this transaction, John.and his wife have got on 
so wsdl' in tW w<wld, that they talk of retiring froin 
busmen., Thejr live most h.appily togetherv for Mrs 
H«wk«r cdo^ues to have it all her owniway, John is 


obedient and confiding in everything save'one :--to this 
day his good lady does not know a word about the 
‘TenPounim.’ ' 

MEDICAL SUPEESTITIONS., 

PuBHAPS no class of superstitioris exhibits human cre¬ 
dulity and wealcness in a broader light than that Con- 
n(x;tcd with the history of medicine and surgery. Until 
witliin a comparatively recent period, the medie.al prac¬ 
tice of our own country was little else than a tissue 
of superstitions beliefs and speculative conceits; and 
such, even at the present day, is tho character of the 
healing art in many parts of the world. Like other 
general featnresrin the history of mankind, these teliefs 
are founded upon certain principles in our nature— 
erring through that ignorance which progressive expe¬ 
rience and reason are destined to dissipate. Man natu¬ 
rally seeks to avoid disease, from the pain which it 
creates, and the consequent fear of death urges him to 
grasp at any proffered remedy. His own anxiety, in¬ 
creased by that of his friends, makes him prone to be¬ 
lieve; and credulity is a weakness ever ready to be 
practised upon by the selfish and designing. Thus 
qtiackery and eini)irieism originate. There is, however, 
anotlier cause of tlie superstitious in medicine equally 
general with that .already mentioned—namely, tlie un¬ 
known origin of many of the maladies which assail us. 
Tlie causes of external injuries are seen and known-, 
those of internal or constitutional disease are obscure. 
In rude ages, siieli afflictions aro.regiirded as judgments, 
an<l tile work of malignant spirits; heneex charms, in¬ 
cantations, and divinations, .'ire tlie curative means re¬ 
sorted to. If the patient die, it is ids fate; if he survive 
(whether from the disease liaving run its course, or from 
the force of imagination acting upon his bodily system), 
the charm is considered efficacious; and what is said to 
iiavc cured one, it is but reasonable to apply to thou¬ 
sands. Thus it is that empiricism and superstition get 
established, and retain their hold even long after science 
lias taught us to laugli at their absurdity. It nwy, 
therefore, bo curious, and not uninstructive, to coRect a 
few details resiiectSng past medical practice, and its 'Mill 
surviving superstitions. : 

One of the earliest and moat jirevalent of these beliefs 
was that wliich attributed medical virtues to rings made 
of certain metals, and fabricated after a certain fashion. 
It was a custom in England, as early as tlic time of the 
Plantagenets, for the Idng on a particular holiday every 
year to bless cramp-rings at the (diurcli of Westminster, 
which rings were ])reserved by the people with tlie 
greatest care, as s]iecifics against the disordet' from 
wliich tliey took their name. Van Helinont, who wrote 
in tlie latter part of the seventeenth century, affirms tb.at 
he was possessed of a metal, of which, if a ring were 
made and w-orn, not only the pain attendant upon has- 
inorrhoids would cease, but that in twenty-four hours, 
whether internal or external, they would vanish alto¬ 
gether. This faith in metal rings is sHll far from being 
extinct, as w-e learn from tlie subjoined notice forwai'ded 
to us by a silversmith in an English provincial town:— 

‘ Some time ago, a young man of about twenty-five 
years of age, evidently in a ba<l state of health, came 
to my shop, wishing me to make him a^itrong ring out 
of several pieces of silver which he brought with him. 
By quesitioning him a little, 1 ascertained that he had 
been longis subject to fits; that nothing which he bad 
hitherto tried had afforded him any relief; and that ho 
had been advised by a neighbour to try a uharni; wlileh 
she had known to be efficacious in seveiM instances. The 
charm was, that he must beg seven different pieces of 
silver from seven diiferent persons ;tthat a strong ring 
must be made contoiniiig a part of each of the pieces; 
that the.person who tnade it must .have no other , reward 
for his labour than the pieces which were left after the 
ring had beeh made; that he must wear the ring upon 
tlto forefingeriif the right hand, and tijat fe might then 
hare no further fear of a recurrence of fits. The young 
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miin also, ««id tlmt tlie surgeon who attended him had 
signified his assent to the trial I I asked him if he could 
really bring himself to think that it could be of any 
service to him? He replied, that when he thought of it 
reasonably, he must confess he did not see how it could; 
but that, as he had been so tormented with the fits, and 
as everything else he had tried had been of no service, 
he was willing to try anything, for drowning-raen catch 
at straws. I forthwitli undertook to make him the ring, 
but on condition that he wordd call after he had worn it 
for a while, to let me know if it had been the means of 
conquering his mortal enemy or not 

In about three or four months afterwards, my cus¬ 
tomer was passing the shop, when I called him in. lie 
told me that perhaps I might doubt wlmt he stated, but 
that, nevertheless, it was perfectly true; that from the 
time of putting on the ring until then, he had never 
once liad a fit, though before that time he had had three 
or four in a week, and that he was rapidly recovering 
his health! I was greatly amused with this conhjssion; 
for, to let you into a secret, though I rnu.st endeavour 
to blush in mentioning the trick—the ring which I 
made did not contain a particle of the silver whicli liiid 
been brought to me. The ring was made by me from 
the shank of an old silver spoon; inid yet the xuiticiit 
I assured me he was cured. I did not, liowcvcr, for ohvi- 
I ous reasons, tell him of the deceit. 

! Ujwn reflecting on this remarkable superstition, if I 
; may call it by that name, I have arrived at the eonel)^- 
i sion, that the whole cause of the cure was a strong ellbrt 
I of the imagination., T^ie young man forced himself to 
i believe in t]^ potency of the charm, and, in doing so, 

: exerted an influence over the nervous energy, wliich 
i produced the desired result. May not this species of 
! confidence account for many alleged cures from tlie use 
j of charms?' 

I • Sometimes a superstition accommodates itself to a 
j change in tlie putilic mind, and thus endures long after 
its original form ha.s ce.ased to iie regarded. It is by no 
means uncommon to meet with educated people who 
wear rings composed of zme and copper, wliich are sup¬ 
posed to have a favourable cflTect in rheumatic affections, 
merely because pLitcs of these metals, with a fluid be¬ 
tween them, are employed to form a galvanic circle. 
To fire off a child’s pop-gun at a Flanders fortress 
would be quite as rational, and equally effective. 

Besides their faith in the efficacy of metallic contact, 
our ancestors believed in the potency of certain stones, 
such as the philosopher’s, the magical, the vegetable, 
] and the angelic, to which mystical and suiwrhuman 
properties wore respectively attributed. These, however, 
were more strictly magical than medical, and so wc psiss 
them by, to glance at some of those talismans, amulets, 
and (’harms, recorded in a recent work devoted to the 
subject* Talismans, or the doctrine of signatures, bad 
their origin from a belief, says Mr Tettigrew, ‘tluit 
medicinal substimces bore upon their external surfaces 
the proi)erties or virtues they possessed, impressed upon 
tliem by planetary influence. The connexion of the pro¬ 
perties ofsubstanceB with their colour, is also an opinion 
of great antiquity: white was regarded as refrigerant, red 
as hot—cold and hot qualities wore therefore attributed 
to medicines so coloured. Tliis opinion led to serious 
errors in practitoe. Red flowers were given for disorders 
of the sanguiferous system, yellow ones for those of the 
biliary secretion, &c. We find th.at in sm.all-pox red bed- 
coverings were employed, with the view of bringing the 
pustoies to tlie surface of the body. The bcd-funiiture 
and hangings were very commonly of a red colour—red 
substances were to be looked upon by the patient. Burnt 
purple, pomegranate seeds, mulberries, or other red in¬ 
gredients, were dissolved in their drink. In short, ns 
Avicenna contended that red bodies moved the blood, 
evserything of a red cdour was emiiloyed in th{^o cases. 

• On SupaesUttans contieoted with the nistory and Practice 
of Jfcdlctoo sair Surgery. By T. S. Pettigrew, Mt.e. Churchill, 
laindon. 


John of Gaddesden, pliysioian to Bdward IL, directs Ms 
p.itients to be wrapped up in scarlet dresses j and he sa^s 
timt, “ when the son of the renowned king of Engiaiid 
(Edward H.) lay sick of the sraall-pox, I took care that 
everything around the bed should be of a red colour j 
which succeeded so completely,! that the prince was re¬ 
stored to perfect liealtli, without the vestige of a pustule 
remtiining.” Wraxall, in liis “ Memoirs,” says that the 
Emperor Francis I., when infected with the small-pox, 
was rolled up in a scarlet clotli by order of Uis physi¬ 
cian, BO late as ITG.'i, when he died. Flannel dyed nine 
times in blue was held to be efficacious in the removal 
of glandular swellings.’ , 

Amulets, in earlier times, were borne alike by rich and 
poor, and even in our own day arc not wholly discarded 
—showing how firmly superstition lays licld of the unen¬ 
lightened mind. We transcribe a few of tliose recorded 
by Mr Tettigrew:—‘The elder tre-e, to the history of 
which many superstitions belong, forms a charm for a 
variety of disSifees, but has been especially emidoyed in 
epilepsy. In Blwhwick’s “ Anatomic of tlie Elder,” 
translated and published in Loiilloii, IGSi), p. 52, we read 
of an amulet made of the elder growing on a sallow: “ if 
in the month of Detoher, a little before the full moon, 
you iiluek a twig of the elder, and out the cane that is 
betwixt two of its knee.s, or knots, in nine pieces, and 
those pieces, being hound in a piece of linen, be in a 
thread so liung about the neck that they touch the 
spoon of tlie heart, or the sword-forinod cartilage; and 
that they may stay more firmly in that place, they are 
to he hound thereon witli a linen or silken roller wrapt 
about the body, till the thread hi-eak of itself. The 
thread being broken, and the roller removed, the amulet 
is not at all to be touched with bare hands, but it ought 
to he taken hold on by some instrument, and buried in 
a place that nobody may touch it.” Borne hang a cross 
made of the elder and tiie sallow, mutually inwrapping 
one another, .alxiut the ehildreii’a neck. 

Father .leroine Merolla de Sorrento, in his “Voyage 
to Congo,” mentions tlie foot of the elk as a certain 
remedy against epilepsy. The way to find out the foot 
in which this virtue lies, iie says, is to* “ knock the 
beast down, when he will imraedi:itely Jif^ up that leg 
which is most efficacious to scratch his ear. Then you 
must be ready with a sharp scimitar to lop off the nticdi- 
ciiial limb, and you shall find on infallible remedy against 
the falling sickness treasured up in his claws.” Among 
the Indians and Norwegians, and the other northern 
nations, the lioof of the elk is reg.arded j^s a sovereign 
cure for epilepsy. The person afflicted must apply it 
to his lieart, hold it in his left hand, and rub his ear 
with it. 

During the severe visit.ation of the plague in London, 
amulets composed of arsenic were very cotmnonly worn 
over the region of the heart, upon the principle tliat one 
poison would drive out or prevent tlie entry of another. 
Large O'unitities of arsenic were imported into London 
for this purpose. ’ Dr Henry wrote ag-ainst them as 
“ dangerous .and hurtful, if not peniieious, to those 
who wcare them.” Quills of quicksilver were commonly 
worn about the necl^ as a preservative against the 
lilague. The powder of to.ad was^eniployed in a similar 
way. Pope Adrian is reported never to have been 
witiiout it. The ingredients forming his amulet were 
dried toad, .arsenic, tormentil, pearl, collB, hyadintli, 
smarag, and tragacantii.’ 

Charms were c<iually prevalent with talismans and 
amulets, and ii),ru>'al districts the belief in their efficacy 
is far from being extinguished. The writer of this notice 
lias heard charms repeated over a sick-bed, and also as 
lireventives againsJ disease and ttoe machinations of 
witchcraft; and this within these last ten years, in the 
Lowland districts of Scotland. Tlibse feiated by Mr 


“ Journey tnroitfii the Low^Countries, ^ &c. he makes 
mention (ft the ©tores of Imarius, and his^iarrative 
of the cure of the ague of a Spanish’^iet^ijant, by writ- 
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ing the words FEBR-iOTOB, and catting off a letter from 
toe paper every day; and he observed the distemper to 
abate accordingly: when he cut the letter k, last of all, 
toe ague left him. In the same year, he says, fifty more 
were reported to be cured in the same manner. Another 
charm for ague was directed to be said up the chimney 
by the eldest female of the family, on St Agnus’ Eve. It 
ran thus:— ‘ 

Tremble and go I 
First day shiver and bum: 

Tremble and quake! 

Second day shiver and learn: 

Tremble and die I 
Third day never,rcturn 1’ 

The pOBsilnlity of transplanting or transferring the' 
ague was once commonly entertained. ‘ Mr Douce, in 
some manuscript notes transmitted to Mr Brand, says, 
“ it is usual with many persons about Exeter, who are 
afibcted with ague, to visit at dead of night the nearest 
cross-road five different times, and there bury a new-laid 
eggs The visit is paid about an hour before the cold fit 
is expected; and they are persuaded that with the egg 
they shall bury the agu?. If the experiment fail (and 
toe agitation it occasions may often render it successful), 
Whey attribute it to some unlucky accident that may 
have befallen them on the way. In the course of tlie 
walk, and in the performance of the rite, tliey observe 
the strictest silence, taking care not to speak to any 
one whom they may happen to meet.” By breaking a 
salted cake of bran, and giving it to a dog when Ihc fit 
come.s on, the malady has been supposed to be trans¬ 
ferred from the patient to the animal.’ 

That these charms were totally u.seless, .and could 
hxvc produced no effect on the disease for the cure of 
which they were administered, must be evident to every 
educated mind. In the nature of things, such cures arc 
impossible, unless, lie it always remembered, the malady 
is of a nervous character, and over whieli the imagina¬ 
tion is capable of exercising some control. Tbe power 
which the mind exerts over the body, is too well known 
to be for one moment discredited; and certain diseases 
may yield to this influence when tbe patient’s imagi¬ 
nation is sufficiently excited by belief in the poteni.'y of 
the talisman applied. Numberless instances of tliis kind 
of influence arc on record: that given by Dr Paris in 
his ‘ Pharmacoiogia,’as related to him by th ■ late Mr 
Coleridge, is, perhaps, the most strikiTigiy illustrative :— 
‘As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide were discovered, | 
Dr Beddoes at once concluded that it must necessarily 
be a specific fcfor paralysis: a patient was selected for 
toe triM, and the management of it was intrusted to Sir 
HutUpbry D-avy. Previous to the administration of the 
gas, he inserted a small pocket thermometer under the 
fengae of the patient, as he wiis accustomed to do upon 
such occasions, to ascertain the degree of animal tem¬ 
perature, with a view to future comparison. 'I'lie pa¬ 
ralytic man, wholly ignorant of the nature of the proces.s 
towiiich he was to submit, but deeply impressed, from 
too representation of Dr Beddoes, with the certainty of 
its success, no sooner felt the thermometer under his 
tongue, than he concluded the talisman was in full ope¬ 
ration, and in a burst of enthusiasm declared that he 
already experienced the effect of its benign influence 
throughout his whole body: the opvwrtuiiity was too 
tempting to^ lost: Davy cast an intelligent gland?: at 
Coleridge, ami desired his patient to renew his visit on 
the following day, when the same ceremony was per¬ 
formed, and repeated every succeeding day for a fert- 
ftight, the patient gradually iroprOviag during that 
TCriod, when he was dismissed as cured, no other appli- 
CAtioo having been used.’ Cures effected by the irop«‘- 
sition of royal hands, by stroking, %y mesmerism, and 
the Ijke, are proofs of the same principle; a principle of 
Ivhicn tlie juaieious physician may sometimes avail 
hi|ns!e|5|N patient's sake, hut which he will never 
loT his own aggrandisement. 

A^BhrtU^'tosi’^ore, to. the numer^s phases which 
|ijimtoio#^ia jMu^'ages has assumed, there is none 
1ltoidi,mtolbtoi <pe liuman understanding in a more de- | 


■ graded light than that connected with the cure of bodily 
infirmities. Pew if any of these cures had a sliow of 
reason to recommend them to the cultivated mind; and 
oven these few were so clouded with mummery and 
jargon, that one is apt to treat them with ridicule, be¬ 
lieving that more virtue was ascribed to the mode of 
administration than to the potency of the iirticle pre¬ 
scribed. Nor did these superstitions exert their sway 
over the vulgar mind alone; the rich and great were 
ciiually under their influence, and indulged in them all 
the more that their circumstances afforded them tiie 
mean.s. It was left for the progress of science to dissi- 
j)ate these errors; and though toe simple and unin¬ 
formed, in remote districts, may still cling to some of 
these beliefs, and (]u.aeks and empirics be over ready to 
impose on their credulity, as a nation we are now hap¬ 
pily on the path to more rational and effective modes 
of procedure. 

MEMOIRS OP A GRIFFIN. 

Far from fiiidiiig any speculations on that animal of 
fabulous ferocity, which exists only in the imaginations 
of iJofts and in the blazonry of heralds, the reader of 
the two volumes before us* will discover nothing more 
than the experiences of a harmless young gentleman 
just entering life as a military officer. The trutli is, 
the term griffin is an Anglo-Indian cant word applied 
to all new comers whose lot lias been east in British 
India. According to onr authority, ‘a griffin is the 
Johny Eeweomo of the East^. one whose European 
m.anners and ideas stand ouf’in ludicrous lelicf when 
contrasted w'ith those, so essentially different in most 
respect.s, wliicli appertain to the new country of his 
sojourn. The ordinary period of griffinhood is a year, 
by wliicli time the uoviis homo, if apt, is sujiposed to have 
acquired a sufficient familiarity witli the language, ha¬ 
bits, castoms, and manners of tbe countrj-, both Anglo- 
Indian .and native, to preclude his making himself su- 
preniely ridiculous by blunders, yaachcrics, and tlie in- 
diseriminate aiijdieation of Englisli standards to states 
of things to which those rules ore not always exactly 
adapted. 

At t!ic termination, then, of tlie above-mentioned 
period, our griffin, ii he has made tlic most of his time, 
becomes entitled to associate on pretty equal terms with 
tiiose sun-dried s])ecimens of the yenus kmo, familiarly 
called the “ old handssubs of fifteen years’ standing, 
gray-beaded captains, and superannuated majors, critics 
profound in the merits of a curry, or the quality Of a 
batcli of Hodgson’s pale ale. He ceases to be tlie butt 
of his regiment, and persecutes in his turn, with the zeal 
of a convert, all novices not blessed with his modicum 
of local experience.’ 

The particular individual of the species who now 
favours us with his memoirs, comes forward under the 
fictitious name of Prank Genion, and declares himself 
to have lieen the son of an Irish gentleman settled in 
England. At the age of sixteen he obtained a cadet¬ 
ship in the East India Comp.any’8 military service, and 
ill due time was shipped on board the Rottenbeam Castle 
for the scene of his future career. The account of his 
voyage proves, on perusal, to differ but little from that 
of otlier travellers to toe same destinatiflii- His fellow- 
passengers consisted of the usual assortment of old 
officers returning to secure retiring pensions, younger 
ones going back from ‘ European leave,’ civilians and 
their wives, matrons hastening to expectant husbands, 
and spinsters desirous of getting a peep at the country- 
hut nothing more. Arrived ih the Bay of Biscay, Mr 
GernOn describes the tossings, tumblings, miseries, and 
comical contretemps to which the toip was subject iu 
tliose uneasy waters. Here is toe record of a dimier 
afloatOur first d'ay’s dinner on board, with things 
ill the state 1 have described—that is, the Rottenbeam 

* MsmoirBOfa^rifliii, or a Cadet's First Yearhiiaffia. By Cap¬ 
tain Bellew, SvolB.8va. hondon; W. H. Alien and Co. 
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I Castle reeling' and staggering like a drunken man—was 
a most comical affair, and 1 should have enjoyed it ex¬ 
tremely, had my nausea been less. It is true, with some 
variations, the scene was afterwards frequency repeated 
(except when sea-pie was the order of the day); but 
then, tliough I was no longer qualmish, it in turn had 
lost the master-charm of novelty. We were summoned 
to dinner as usual, on the day in question, by the 
drummers and lifers, or rather, to be more respectful, 
the “ captain’s bandbut from the difficulty of pre¬ 
serving an equilibrium, these worthies mangled the 
“ Boast Beef of Old England” most unmercifully. The 
dapper little steward, with his train of subordinates, had 
some difficulty in traversing the deck with their savoury 
burdens; unable to march as before, hqgds erect, like a 
squad of recruits, the grand purveyor, with his silver 
tureen in the van, tliey now emerged theatrically from 
the culinary regions, advancing with slides and side¬ 
steps, like a emps de ballet —now a halt, then a simulta¬ 
neous run, then balancing on one leg, and finally 
(hitting tile moment of an equipoise) a dart into the 
cuddy, whore, with some little difficulty, each contrived 
to deposit his disli. The passengers, emerging from 
various doors and oixjniiigs, tottering and holding on as 
I best they miglit, now made their way to seats, and 
! amidst the most abominable creaking and groaning that 
I over saluted my ears, the business of dinner began. In 
I spite of sand-bags, however, and all other appliances, 
there was no restraining the ambulatory freaks of the 
i dishes, imd we were scarcely seated when a tremendous 
\ lee-Inreh sent a tprecn of ixsa-sonp souse ov(!r the 
! doctor’s ker|t!ymere wdTstcoat and Brummei tie ; and a 
j roast pig, as if suddenly resuscitated, and endued witli a 
1 spirit of frenzy, darted from its dish, and cantering 
i furiously down the wliole length of the ta.ble, liiially 
eflec.teci a lodgment in Miss Itohbikins’ lap. I, for 
my part, was nearly overwliclmed by an involuntary 
ctnbruee from the ebarmiug Miss Olivia ; whilst to add 
to the eoufnsion, at this particular moment, Mr Cadet 
Grundy, governed rather by sight than a due conside¬ 
ration of eircuffistanecs and tlie laws of gravitation, 
made a desperate lunge at one of the swinging t!ibl(;s, 
which he thought was making a most dangerous ap¬ 
proach to the perpendicular, in order to steady it, and 
the immediate result was a fearful crjish of glasses and 
decanters, and a plentiful libation of port and sherry. 

** Are ye mad, sir, to do that ?” exclaimed the cap¬ 
tain [a Scotchman], with ill-suppressed vexjition at the 
destruction of his glasses, and forgetting his usual 
urbanity. 

“ I thought they were slipping off, sir,” said Grundy 
with great humility. 

“ Ye ha’ slupped them off in gude airncst jerscl, 
sir,” rejoined Captain M'Guffln, unable, however, to 
repress a smile, in which all joined, at the idea of 
Grundy’s extreme simplicity. “ Diiina ye ken, sir, that 
it’s the ship, and not the swing-table, that loses its per¬ 
pendicular f Here, steward,” continued he, “ clear away 
these fragments, and put mair glasses on the table.” 

The colloquy ended, there was a further lull, when, 
heave yo ho I away went the ship on the other side; 
purser jammed up against the bulk-head; rolls, legs, 
and wings, boiled l>cefl carrots, and potatoes, all racing, 
as if to see whkh would first reach the other side of the 
table. At this instant snap went a chair-lashing, and 
the ex-residont of Baugulabad was whirled out of the 
cuddy-door like a tliunder-bolt. • 

“ There she goes again 1” exclaimed the second mate; 
“hold on, gentlemen.” The caution was well-timed, 
for down she went on the opposite tack; once more the 
moil brought the colonel back again, with tlie force of 
a battering-ram, attended by an awful sumsh of the 
butler’s plate-basket, and oBier deafening symptoms of 
veaction. Oh, ’tis brave sport a cuddy-dinngr in an 
Indiamon, and your sliip rolling gunwales under.’ 

We must, however, travel a httie faster than our hen>, 
and pick him up at Calcutta, where he is sneedily assailed 
by heats tit ibian, or valets do place, wnose ostensible 
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duty it is to recommend hotels, ,puppiy the stranger I 
with all he wants from the best markets at the lowest 
price, to make him acquainted with the customs of the 
country, and to do many other necessary offices ; their 
real business being to cheat on every ‘barin’ they 
are intrusted to make; and, in short, to fleece their 
employer as much ns they cun without being found out 
Our*hero did not altogether escape, although, considering 
he was in the rudiments of grifflnhood, he fell into very 
good hands—those of a sircar who sported the eupho¬ 
nious cognomen of ChattermoUnn Gliose. This atten¬ 
tive agent soon provided his employer with nearly all 
ho wanted; but after a^tiine, was suddenly missed. 
'While, however, the ensign (for he had been promoted 
during his voyage) was wondering wliat had become of 
Cliatterinohun, he received the following epistle, 'which 
is a choice specimen of Hiudostauee English;— 

‘ Mo.st respectful and honoured Sir—Greatly labour¬ 
ing for fearfuL^prehension tliat sudden non-appearance 
should dictiitdroodenination from the sensible Ijcnignity 
of your excellency’s reverence, and feeling in concate¬ 
nation that explanation was incfispensable. I have here¬ 
with the honour to inform you, that one of my family 
(nowconsisting of six childrens efteetive of various de¬ 
nominations) was recently solemnised in holy matri¬ 
mony, and adoptedly conducted according to prescribed 
rite and custom of native religion. This solemnisation 
was carried into production my house in country by 
Boitacoolah 'l”hamiah, wither in my patriarchal duty 
have repjiir for a few day. 

According to last order of your reverence, have in- 
stroet to fiopce N,auth, of China Bazaar, to disjwrse to 
your quarter goods as per margin, for which he expect 
vile favour of early rcmitt.ance. I have also passed to 
credit of master acxionnt 16 rupees 8 annas, leaving 
balance my favour aSti rupees 5 annas 8 pice, as per 
accfiunt enclosed, ’['rusting from this statement of ex;- 
planation, you'r honour not think me absent without 
leave, 1 have honour to be, with deep respect and con¬ 
sideration, your most obedient humble servant, 

Chattkumohun Ghose, Sircar. 

7o liix E.fc. Emign Gernon, South Bks.’ 

One of onr griffin's earliest acquaifftaTices was ah 
Irish general, to whom he gives the name of Capsicum. 
’I'liis old campaigner invites him to tiffin (a sort of 
luncheon) and dinner. The scene’ between the two 
meals is quite Indian, and is graphically described:— 

‘ At lengtii, on the approach of evening, the servants, 
as is usual in India, unbolted and threw ftpen the long 
Venetian doors, to admit the ccol air, and out we saun¬ 
tered on the lawn, to join the ladies (to whose number 
sonic addition had been made), who had preceded us, 
and were admiring the moving scene on the river. 

The sun had just gone down, and all nature seemed 
to be with one accord putting forth a rejoicing shout, 
an excess of that luminary producing all tlie torpid 
effects which arise 'from a deficiency of his beams else¬ 
where. The kite whistled querulously from the house¬ 
top, the niaynas and squirrels chattered joyfully in the 
trees, ring-doves cooed, and the bright yellow mango 
birds and the dark coel (loved of Indian maids) shot 
through the cool»groves and gla’dcs of cocoa-nut and 
bananas (plantains), uttering their clear and afarilly 
notes. -M- 

I think I now behold tlie group we fomilL the white 
dresses of the ladies making them to look like Spirits 
walking iu a garden, and honest Augustus, ■with his 
solah topee * looking down on his shoes, and saying 
%rceablc things; the shadow^s of evening dosing around 
us; the huge fox bats sailing heavily overhead; the 
river spreading its broad surface before -us, suffused with 
the crimson flush of departing day; the boats moving 
across it afar, tlieir oars dabbling as it were in quick* 
silver; the mists rising slowly fromneighbouring*grove^ 
stealing ^ver tl^e soene; an^‘then th e'stilly, tranquil 

* Btosd-brtmmsil hat of)^ euol^ ' ’ 

V'‘ 
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hour, broken only by the plash classing oa»i the sounfl my host aro'Tsily smoking his hookha, and conning the 
of a distant gong, or the Ihr-oif music of a marriage Calfeutta paper, I concocting a despatch for home, when 
ceremony, or the hum and drumming of the bazaar— suddenly a confused and distant noise was heard, includ- 
those drowsy sounds of an Indian eve. It was a bit of ing the rapid beat of a dooy-doojrie, or small native drum, 
still life to be ever remembered. My host laid down his paper and listened; for a mo- 

The guests for the hurra kham now began to arrive, ment it died away, then again rose on the wind; there 
Gigs, carriages, and imlankeens, flambeaux, dancing was a hubbub of voices-*of flying footsteps—and lastly, 
lights, and the musical groans of the cahars, or bearers, of one or two dropping shots. 

as they harried along the winding road, made the gene- “ There’s something wrong,” said Augustus, half- 
ral’s domain, a few moments before buried in repose, a rising from his chair, and.still intently listening. “ Qttnn 
scene of life and animation. Aye?” (who waits?) The words wore scarcely uttered, 

We returned to the mansion. The reception-room was when, wild with alarm, a servant rushed in. followed by 
fast filling. Generals, colonels, judges, barristers of the one or two otliers, exclaiming, in almost frantic tones, 
supreme court, merchants, agents, writers, with their “ Saliib! sabib! i/acha! dacha !” 

ladies, the Hite Of Calcutta fashionable society was now. My host turaed pale, started from his chair, and 
for the first time, submitted to my observation. White rapidly interrogated tlie affrighted men, who answercjd 
jackets, and still'whiter faces, werethe predominating him all clamorously at once, and with the most animated 
featurerof the group (exceptwhere relieved by English gesticulations. “In the name of all that’s good,” said 
blood and up-country brick-dust), whose manners, on I, thunderstruck at the scone, “ what on earth is the 
idle Whole, struck me as being more frank and open than matter?” 

those of people in England, although that freedom oc- “ Matter! my dear fellow, the dacoits—that’s all; the 
casicnally bordered, I'thought in many, on a rough robbers are upon us; we must defend oiir lives j there is 
familiar horse-play sort of manner, which then, at least, not a niomont to be lost.” ’ 

was too common in India, where the c.au.ses which pre- Tlie plot now began to thicken; three bnrknndaiizes 
dispose to a disregard of courtesy are unfortunately too rushed in, with a confirmation of the intelligence that 
rife. Kamsunker, a noted robber chief, and his gang were 

Soracoftheparty discussed politics, horse-racing, the close at hjind, and that they liad already plundered 
latest news firom up the country, the promotions and two or three neighbouring hamlets. ‘ Not an instant 
appointments, and so forth, in groups; whilst others, wjus wasted; the doors were banged to, and bolted in 
four or five abreast, stumped up and down the broad a trice, !)ars laid across, and some heavy boxes piled 
verandah, talking and laughing energetically; their up against them. Guns, pistolf, aed liog-spears were 
spirits evidently enlivened by the rapid locomotion in put in requisition; tlie burtcundauzes kwwlcd their 
Which they were indulging. matchlocks and blew their matches, and the w'hole of 

General Capsicum was very pleasant with the hurra us immediately ascended to the flat roof, determined to 
beehee, a fine stately old dame, with a turban of bird of defend the fortress.’ After dne preparation, Gernon had 
p.aradise plumes, and with whom, 1 afterwards learned, a double-barrelled gun put into his hand, and presently 
he had actually walked a minuet in the year of grace ‘ a little wliite cloud of smoke puffed itself forth from the 
1770. Mrs Capsicum, surrounded by a group of military brightly verdant screen formed by the drooping bamboo 
men and young writers, was endeavouring to reduce hedge, followed by the whistling of a matchlock ball 
her large mouth to the smallest possible dimensions— within a few feet of my pericranium. On hearing the 
raincing the king’s English, and “talking conversation” whine of this ragged missile, I instinctively bobbed my 
“ mighty illigant” to the whole ring, in whose counte- head a shade lower than the parapet wall; tliis little 
nances a cert^iu.inock gravity indicated pretty evidently involuntary working of the conservative principle, how- 
what they thought of her. ever, was speedily succeeded by an energetic display of 

At last the khansanmn-jrc, or chief butler, ,i very im- its opposite, as by an active rebound up I started, pre- j 
portant and respectable personage, with an aldcrmanic sentca my gun, and dropped shots—one, two—quick ns j 
OxpBiiSion of tlie abdominal region, a Imge black beard, thought, into the spot from which the cloud of smoke j 
gnd a napkin hanging from his humniei/ntnd, or girdle, had yet hardly disappeared: how many I killed, I can’t | 
with hands respectfully closed, bead on one side, .and an say. Augustus also fired; and inunediately, as if roused j 
air most profoundly deferential, announced to the general by our daring, a numerous band of some 200 or 300 da- ! 
tW; the dinner was served “ Tiar hyn ?” coits, as iU-Iooking a set of fcHowg as I ever beheld, | 

“Dinner ready, did ye say?” said the gener.al, who armed with swords, siiears, and a rusty matehl(K:k or j 
was a little deaf, and turning up his best ear to cateli two, swarmed forth from their places of concealment, j 
the roidy. rushed down upon the house with a frightful yelling, i 

“ Han khodahund” (yes, slave of the Lord), replied the sprung upon the terrace, and endeavoured to force the j 

khaumntan-jee. doors. Tliesc, however, though rather fragile, aslndinu 

“Oome, giutlemen; come, leediej—those who have doors generally are, were sufficient for the moment to 

any mind to ate may follow me.” resist their efforts. Our garrison replied by loud shouts 

Thus saying, the general, with great vivacity, pre- of defiance, wliich, with a volley from the guns and 
sented his arm to the old lady of tlic bird of paradise matchlocks, sent them, to our astonishment, to the 
plume, and hobbled off with her, .chattering and laugh- right-about, and they again sought shelter amongst the 
ing, and followed by ^ihe whole company. I, the fosAy trees, carrying off two or three wounded.’ The attack 
griffin, brought up the rear, looking, o« the whole, rather was not, however, abandoned; for the assailants re- 
small. The eoup-d’ceU of a CTand dinner-party in Cal- treated to make sealing ladders; but beffflre using them, 
cutta, given* by a rich merchant or high official, is a sent a message to offer capitulation, the terms of which 
very splendid affair, and perhaps eclipses anything to were cessation of hostilities on payment Of 300 rupees, 
be Seen in the mansions of persons of the same rank in ‘ Tlie indigo planter, finding fiirther resistance would be 
England.’ Dinner-parties are, howeveiii prgtty nearly useless, and knowing that these dacoits, on the principle 
. alike in all civilised countries, and a description of this of honour amongst rogues, were men of their word, ful- 
I particular one would not, we fear, be intereating to oitf fl^IUng every engagement, whether to rob and murder, 
loaders, * or abstain, with scrupulons fidelity, determined on ac- 

l|ig'gtifljii WBa-naturally anxious to see the remark- ceding to their terms; this he intimated to the little 
nMe'sigW bf'Calcutta, and having spent several days plenipo, who tiiereat made a salaam, grinned horribly a 
paid a visit to an indigo planter, who re- ghaottyimile, and returned to report to his superior the 
si^|Ptodi«*distance fron\ the ei^^ During bis journey, snccess of his mission. 'To be brief, there was an im- 
h^rade'iiis nfeiden hunting excursion, and arilv^ at mediate stir in the grove, mid presently the chief, as 
hfe frteitd'ahotise in>time for an adventure Ma more sinister-looking a.vimin as I ever b^tehb came forward 
getting kih^,/We%ere seated at table afWbrea^st; to about the middie of the open space fronting tbo 
. ■ . - ... * * 
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liousc, accompanied by a body of some ten or twelve of 
liis followers.’ The negotiation was there terminated, 
and peace restored- 

In due time oipr griffin reaches the scenes of duty at 
Delhi, where he forms one of the guard of honour of 
the G reat Mogul. Here, we tlnnk, he might have given 
us some curious sketches, but so it lias not appeared to 
himself, llis book is, indeed, from beginning to end 
marked by a capriciously applied pencil, and by a tan¬ 
talising want of completeness in the details. Still it 
cannot be read without amusement, and several remarks 
conveying sound and practical advice are scattered 
through it, well worth the attention of Indian griffins 
of all grades and denominations. 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN ERANCE. 

NANTES TO ST MAIA). 

How little do the people of Great Britain feel the 
value of that most valuable of all things—a liberty of 
i going where they please, without question and with- 
! out hindrance! Such at least was my reflection as I 
: sat on a bench outside the Hotel de Villc at Nantes, 

: waiting, with about fifty others, for the opening of 
the ofTico, and the giving forth of passports lodged 
several hours before. The inconvenience wws of little 
: consequence to me, for I could wait; but most of my 
conipanions wore of a humble chiss, to whom time was 
of value, and half a day spent in lounging at the door 
of a police office, wait^g till they were called in one 
after the otj^r, could not have been very suitable to 
their convenience. Yet it was remarkable how submis¬ 
sive they were to this detention, accompanied as it was 
with a degree of official rudeness, or what would have 
i seemed so to an Englishman, when they were asked their 
names, where tliey were going, and other questions 
eiiually pointed. A number were working men, dressed 
i in the blue linen blouse of the comitry, and were 
! going to I'aris, to Uourdeaux, to Lyons, and other 
places, in quest of emploj-inent What a blessing is 
' enjoyed in the exemption from this abominable inqui- 
j sitiou in EnglaJid, where a working man may go over 
j the whole country unchallenged, and has not to siiend 
j a moment in seeking permission to set out where his 
! fancy leads. On whatever pretence it is maintained, 

! the passport system of France marks it as a nation of 
little better than slaves; under the mask of political 
freedom, they are socially enthralled. That in all their 
revolutions they never thought Of stipulating for free 
locomotion, would almost indicate that tliey do not 
know what freedom really is. 

Armed with the indulgence to move onward on our 
journey, we bade adieu to the pleasant banks of the 
Ixiire, and turned our faces northward through Brit- 
fciny, en route for St Male. The transit by diligence 
and private cxiuveyauce occupied two days, a part of 
the time being spent at Rennes, a little beyond mid¬ 
way. This town, the ancient capital of Brittany, is 
substantially built on a tolerably regular plan, and its 
society is said to be among the liest in this part of 
France. It has, however, little to interest strangers; 
and there being no comfort in walking tlic ill-paved 
streets, we were happy to depart after a few hours’ 
stay. In advancing, the country is pleasing, well 
diversified with enclosures, and possesses consider¬ 
able tracts of forest. . The villages and haailets are, 
however, dirty in the extreme, the inliabitants of Brit¬ 
tany being, as is well known, among the most primitive 
in France. In some places the cottages were wretched, 
and in one place wo observed a peasant dressed in a 
sheep-skin, cutting-a grotesque and half-savage appear- 
i nce. In the more remote parts, skin garments, Ilw- 
liove, are common, along with otfael tokens of hjthiness 
of condition. • 

In due tiffie we hi^ the pleasure of reaching the 
brow of a xiaing ground, ik’henoe we ebt^ned the first 
glimpse of the blue wat^ the Blitiin Gffianncl, or 

• . » 


that portion of tliein which forms the Bay of Britr 
tany, with St Malo on the fiat and sandy beach beneath 
US. Our stay in this curious old seaport was only threfe 
days; the sole object of our visit to this part of_tho 
coast being to find a passage in one of the various 
steamers which ply between it and the Channel Islands. 

St Malo occupies a situation tlie least favourable 
which one could imagine for a town. Viewing the bay 
in front from any neighbouring height, wo perceive it 
to be singularly dotted over with dark rocky islets 
and reefs, the larger of which are occupied by small 
forts or other buildings, and some of the smaller only 
marked by the curling of the waves breaking against 
their sides. On a low isliind of this rugged character^ 
and the nearest of the whole to the mainland, St Malo 
was built in ages long past. In modem times, however, 
its Isolated character is gone. A raised causeway, of 
nearly a mile in length, sheltered on its east side from 
the open sea b^a wall, and on the west forming a quay 
to the harbow^tfow coiiiicuts the island witli tlio land 
at the head of hay. On the opposite or west side 
of the harhomr is a bold heaflland, a most effectual 
shelter in that direction. Having pursued our way 
along the connecting causeway till wo arrived at the 
great gateway of the town, v.e felt almost as if entering 
a prison when we had passi'd through the vaulted 
portal and found ourselves within an open space, on 
the one side of which was a line of tall houses, and 
the otlier a massive wall, at least fifty feet in height 
Built entirely within this lofty rampart, the town m»y 
be said to be tliuroughly cut off from external nature, 
and. like'a man standing on bis tiptoes to look over a 
w:dl, it obtains a glimpse of the exterior world only over 
the summit of the fortifications. 

The houses of the town, sunk within this horrid ring 
fence, are generally well built, and regular in outline; 
but to save room, the streets are exceedingly narrow, 
and many of them little above the character of alleys. 
With liglit struggling downward into their profound 
depths, and with pavement and gutters about the worst 
in the world, the streets are not calculated for recrea¬ 
tion. The cliief solace of the })ent-up inhabitants is 
to promenade along the ramparts, on tli(’ side adjoining 
the harbour; and here, over the embrasur&, they have 
an opportunity of viewing the sbipyring beneath, or of 
taking a more distant look of the sea and its many rocky 
islets. Within the defences at the x>ortal is a tortified 
castle, erected by Anne of Brittany in the seventeenth 
century, and now used as a barrack for the military 
coiumandant of the place. In the heart of the town is 
a Hotel de Ville of handsome appearance, with a small 
open place in front, decorated witli the statue of Dugay 
’i’rouin, a naval hero, and surrounded by a few trees, 

I Adjoining is the principal church, a massive inelegant 
structure, with a number of altars, and one or tw o good 
pictures. On the causeway outside the walla is a casino, 
without which existence would be scarcely endurable 
by the higher classes of St Malo. 11 is a neat and taste¬ 
ful building, containing several dancing, music, and 
card rooms, also a reading room, on the table of whitffi 
is always a display of Barisiau newspapers, including 
Galignani, for the use of the Engli.sh residents. , Placed 
under the most respectable auspites, and open only to 
Bubwribers, the establishment is on certain eyenipgs of 
the week the resort of the fashionables of tl»o t(»-n, and 
is conducted on the most moderate terms. Tirmsient 
residents are admitted during the season for the amall 
cliarge of twelv^ francs. 

Neither the casino nor the rampkrt promenades ap- 
ifcar to attract the residence of manyHnglMlt. and most 
strangers visiting ttie place are drawn towards it by 
the excellence of its sea-bathing; the sands on the cast 
side of the town being extenwe imd Iseautiful. Lat¬ 
terly, occasional horse-races bn sands niaj'have 
added their cliarras to the ordinary marine attrstetions. 
The prosperity of the po^ wj^e trade is to all appeax- 
ance on a Umited scue, was iexqited to an artificial 
height during the wgr with Engl^dv^rh^ the place 
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■was noted as a nest t)f privateers, who were most suc- 
cessM in their forays; jret tlie excursions into the ciiaii- 
nel of these petty warriors were not conducted without 
extreme risk from the enemy. English cruisers push¬ 
ing out from Jersey, or lurking behind one or other of 
the islets in the bay, sometimes made the most daring 
captures, or chased their prey to within range of the 
guns of St Male. 

in the present day, all such desperate adventures are 
matter of tradition, and St Malo forms the readiest 
friendly port to the Channel Islands. Between these 
and this part of Brittany, there hovers a migratory 
population of English, who vbry their residence accord¬ 
ing to season and other circumstances. One of the chief 
scenes of their resort is St Servan, an open town situ¬ 
ated on the neck of land forming the west side of tlie 
harbour at St Malo. This liarbour, spacious and shal¬ 
low in its inner extremity, is so narrow at the entrance 
from the sea, that here great ciFortS are now making to 
build a spacious pier ajiproaching from ciicli side, witli 
a draw-bridge to unite jliem. Until these improvements 
are completed, the means of crossing the harbour is a 
ferry-boat, whicli passe.s from side to side every quarter 
of an hour, at the easy fare of a sou per passenger. 

Landed on the opposite quay from St Malo by this 
conveyance, we pursued our exploratory tour of St 
Servan through a maze of irregular roads and streets, 
seeing nowhere anything calculated to arrest attention 
till we came to the nunnery of St Ann. 'I’his establish¬ 
ment, usually known as the convent of tlie Adoration, 
and situated at the head of a short avenue of trees, pre¬ 
sents a striking instance of piety carried to excess. 'J'lie 
leading peiiuliarity of the sisterhood i.s an incessant ado¬ 
ration of the holy sacrament. Day and night, .and never 
ceasing except to relieve one another, a nun kneels in 
mnteand entranced devotion in front of tlie grand altar; 
and on some occasions two unitedly perform this self-im¬ 
posed duty. At the time of our visit, one wa.s kneeling in 
her crimson capote on the steps of tlie altar, witli hands 
pressed together, and eyes riveted on the sanctuary 
before her. , 

Quietly departing from this scene of devotion, we 
afterwards risvted the elmrch of St Servan, a largo 
modem structure, with many shrines in a poor taste; and 
ftnaUy, pursued our walk to tlie outer extiMnity of the 
Jcnoll cm which the town staiuh, whence a good view is 
obtained on the east of St Malo, and on the west of the 
estuary of the Ranee. This river is itself insignificant, 
iUid tiu! water in its channel for many miles is tlic tide 
from the bay, which rises and falls with great rapidity, 
and, at low w.ater, leaves exposed a vast slimy bottom. 
The banks of this sinuous inlet of the ocean are iirecipi- 
tous, and among the most romantic parts of the Breton 
scenery. Erom St Malo a very small steamer proceeds 
with the tide daily up the Ranee as liir as Dinant, a 
town distant about twenty miles, celebrated fm its 
mineral waters, and the number of the real or imagi¬ 
nary valetudinarians who resort to it. 

St MaJo has the honour of having given birth to 
Chateaubriand, an author whose W’ritings, wliatcvcr may 
lx; said of their vigour, are deservedly popular among 
the religious and poetical part of the Erench people. 
He was bom, as we learned with ^me interest, a 
room in the Hotel de France, adjoining the apartment 
which we chanced to occupy during our stay. Tlie 
house was at the time a private dwelling, his father 
occupying one of the floors. Desirous of reposing 
amidst scenes consecrated by ymlthftil recollections, 
Chateaubriand, a few yeara ago, sought for permissityi 
to form his tomb on one of the sm^ islands in the bfey 
opposite the town, a request which the authorities at 
once gladly ^nted. 

Hie appointed morning for onr departure having 
amiTed, wewere at an early hour on the deck of the 
steamer whielj was to carry uli from France. The gen¬ 
darme has examined the last of the manj!, passports 
phmed Wm,And is descending to his boat) the 
ancho^iis hmivi^ to me yo-ho of British sailors, and the 


.i 

steam hisses as if impatient of control. Tlie word is at 
length given by the captain from his iofty station, said 
we are away across the bay, leaving town and fortifica¬ 
tions behind. 


AN EVENING WITH THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

Onr evening lately, during weather which made it by 
no means desirable to- leave the fireside, we were set 
down at the door of a large and elegant chapel in what 
is now an obscure part of old Edinburgh. The house, 
originally occupied by an Episcopal congregation, and 
decorated with a few paintings of Bunciman, an eminent 
Scottish artist, Tiad, within the last twenty-five years, 
been deserted by that communion for more inoilern si¬ 
tuations, and transferred to one of the subdivisions of 
the Presbyterian body. The good taste of the congre¬ 
gation who have become its owners, is shown in their 
having preserved the works of art which adorn its walls; 
hut they deserve equal pr.aise for allowing the house to 
he occasionally used for purposes of a secular nature, 
albeit that Presbyterians do not attach any sacred 
character to the buildings which they employ for putilic 
worship. On the present occasion, the chapel, once 
rendered music.al by the silvery voice of Alison, aiitlior 
of tlie celebrated Essay nn Taste, wn.s employed in .a 
cause whicli I humbly think might go far to ju.stify tlie , 
application in the eyes of more scrupulous votarie-s; \ 
namely, tliat of the moral and physical improvement of i 
tlie huinhler portions of society. “ I 

At the moment of our entering the expfensivc area of I 
the building, brilliantly illiuiiiiiatcd with gas, it was I 
observed to he fast filling. Long rows of compactly j 
set modern pews were already occtqiiod, while the 
galleries above sliowed tiers of heads rising in thick 
succession. The audience, of wliom about a fourth 
were females, almost exclusively helonged to the work- 
iiig-classes. The greater number, indeed, were men in 
jai l.cts, apparently just emancipated from the labours 
of the day. What was the object of their assembling? 
Something possessing a character of novelty, and ccr- 
tainl.c a manifestation of the advanced tastes and feel- ! 
ings oi' the age. '.”e almost tell the nature of the h-ctiircs, | 
wlien wr say that the gentleman who was to address the i 
audience ivas Mr .James Simpson, a member of the Scot- j 
ti-sh bar, v hose writings and orij advocacy in the caU'C ! 
of reformed education have made him knowm far hoynnd j. 
tlie limits of our city. Invited, in a requisition with no | 
fewer tlian three tliousand signatures, by the working- j 
classes to instruct them on'thc means of improving their ! 
character and condition, this benevolent iienson nt once 
obeyed tlie call; and his lectures, we arc assured, have 
been warmly received, and appear likely to be attended | 
with tlie liappy cflTccts which have been contemplated. 

The scene before ns was full of interest. All took 
their seats with decorum, and waited in silence for the 
opening of the proceedings. The only individuals who 
appeared to take any management were several w'ork- 
ing men at the doors, either in attendance on plates into 
which pence were dropped by those who entered, or 
selling sheets containing the substance of the lectures 
delivered on the previous evenings. By these voluntary 
contributions—few giving .more than a penny—and by 
the sale of tlie reports, all necessary expenses, it seems, 
are ^laid—^tlie lecturer giving his services, as may 1x3 
supposed? gratuitously. All ia now eager expectation. 

Mr Simpson is conducted to a prominent place beneath 
the pulpit, and is welcomed by the clapping of many 
hard-worn hands. 

The learned lecturer ddivered ani^ address of upwards 
of an hour in length, on the use itod abuse of the 
sentiment of self-esteem, witli pfticljcal applications 
tp the tvorking man’s life, which was listened to wfth 
many tokens of approbation. Mr S. lectures'in a lively 
and polished conversational style of oratojyr, which, 
when it rises,* asTt often does, to pathos, it is real elo¬ 
quence, And has an effect far ieyonA ftie delivery 

t , * 
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of ordinary orations. A kindly feeling and tnist- 
worthy sincerity and earnestness, moreorer, and a 
vein of humour, higldy acceptable to his audience, 
and which ho was the first to introduce into lectures, 
characterise his addresses. From the printed reports 
obtained at tho door, we perceive that the lectures 
for some time have been on the mental faculties— 
the impulses of conduct, which the uneduc.ated so 
much abuse and misapply. In his practical illustra¬ 
tions of these impulses, Mr S. takes occasion to go 
into a wide range of morals and social economy. 
Temperance he had treated, both in its moral and phy¬ 
sical aspects; home, as it should be, contrasted with 
the alcliousc; temper and gentleness, with violence and 
cruelty; truth and openness, with cunning and deceit; 
frugality with improvidence; humility and good man¬ 
ners, with pride, insolence, rudeness, and tyranny; 
labour and skill, in their dignity, pleasure, and profit, 
with idleness; while justice, benevolence, and piety, be 
liad shown to constitute the simple and beautiful etliics 
of a sound pliilosophy, strikingly coinciding with the 
Divine requirement, ‘ to do justly, to love mercy, and 
w'alk linnibly with God.’ If we add nnicli practicid 
instruction upon sanitary matters—tlie batlis, .airing of 
dwellings, cleanly^ habits, avoidance of tlie c.aiiscs of 
fever; and simple political economy on the points of 
wages, strikes, demand for labour, and tlic like—we 
slinll have given a fair general idea of the field of Mr 
Simpson’s labours among the working-classes. Wc 
cannot convey the impressive delivery which carries 
ti iith to tlie licarte, ag well as to the rc.ason. of the 
liearcr.s. passag(; taken here and there from the 
printed abstracts of tin; lectures, may give readers at 
a distance some notion of their general cliaraetcr. 

In the lecture on temperance, siur.c c.'iustic but just 
remarks are made oil the pernieious eflects of tobacco- 
smoking, wdiich the auditors are strongly rocommciided 
to abandon along widi all the ordinary means of intoxi¬ 
cation. ‘ Medically, tliis alioijiiiiablc weed was fully :ia- 
cctrtaincd to act as a naviiotie, in of lier words, a poison, 
witli dclcterioius and dangerous e,onse(|ucnces to tlic 
digestive and nervous system. It was one of the causes 
wiiicli shorten life, independently of its ipiality (if being 
a provocative to drinking. The pipe and tlic tankaril 
had long been associated; he would not divide what 
was so closely joined ; let them both go togetluir. (A 
laugh). The picture had yet another side—the econo¬ 
mical view' of tho tobacco question. If smoking stays 
an empty stomach, it .tends to keep it empty . Mr S. 
cited some cases in confirmation of tliis view', which had 
been furnislied him by Mr Dun [the able Jjaneastcrian 
teacher in Edinburgh]. Several jiersons pleaded inabi¬ 
lity to send their children to scliool, to whom Mr Dun 
.lemonstrated that tliey spent in snuff and toliacco he- 
r.wecn £.3 and £i n-ycar, equal to the school fees of nine 
or ton children; another spent more in the week on this 
indulgence than his cliild, that should have been at school, 
e!ime(i by its premature labour., Mr Dun had one day 
seer a boy barefooted, on a wintry d.ay, with a pipe in 
his mouth, smoking like a steam-engine; he persuaded 
him to give up the practice, and lay up the money 
(about fourpcnco-halfpenny a-week), till he could buy 
with the amount shoes and stockings. When he had 
forgotten the incident, the hoy one day called upon him, 
much improved in appearance, and withal well shod, and 
stated that he had given up the practice of smoking, 
laid aside the money, and put it to the use which ha(l 
been suggested to him. lie had come to thank Mr 
Dun, and to say that he wgs now doing a little for him¬ 
self, and hoped to do much more.’ (Loud cheering.) The 
lecturer concludes with some hard hits at cigar-smokers. 

The lecture upoif acquisitiveness contains the follow¬ 
ing illustrations: —‘ There is great difference among 
even very young children in the degrees of this knpulse. 
Wlien it is combined with self-esteem, or self-love prd- 
per, it presents the truly self-seeking character. There 
is an unamiahle view of this combinationsin tho passion 
for uniques, accompanied with a jealousy that fny other 


shall possess some rare article of value, taste, or vertu. 
There have been instances of the possessor of one of two 
such articles buying at great expense the other, in order 
to destroy it, that he might possess the only one in ex¬ 
istence. The exclusiveness of the possessipn of palaces, 
parks, and gardens, with which the British ari8to<jre«y 
are reproached, arises from this feeling. The acquisitive 
arc always on tlie alert when what is called “ bargains ” 
are going; and this vi'eakness often leads them into 
the most unprofitable expenditure. They buy what they 
do not vi'ant, because it is cheap. They cannot resist 
the cry at an auction door of “ great bargains,” and bid 
for the veriest trasli, because it is going a bargain I A 
gentleman of this town happening to stray irito a sale of 
old military stores at tlie moment when a lot of twenty 
drums was at the last call at sixpence a drum, drum¬ 
sticks inclnded, was so excited by the unparalleled bar¬ 
gain, that he hid for tho lot, and it was knocked down 
to him! (LaMhter). Tlien began his troubles; it re¬ 
quired a wa;^Fto remove his purchase, and an extra 
tiouse to liolii it.' "' This last he happened not to have, 
so he ((ailed a meeting of the ho_^s of the neighbourhood, 
wlio kindly took the drums off his hands gratis; and 
in liononr of the purchase and the present, having also 
got tlie drumsticks, rendered the nciglibourhood nearly 
uiiiiilinhitablc for sometime afterwards. (Continued 
laughter). A bargain, quite a match for the twenty 
drums, occurred some years ago in ICdinburgh. A sale 
by auction of the entire police watcii-boxes—the pur¬ 
chaser to remove them—took place, when these luxuries 
Mere taken from the watchmen, in imitation of the 
Jkj'ulori sy,stcni, that llic^y might have no place to 
sic<;) ill. lie should liave thouglit such a purchase 
quite beyond the ni.addest bargain-hunter in exist- 
ciici!; yet did even this lumbering lot attract one! A 
gi'iilieman positively'bought the w-atch-boxes, because 
tlicy were going “ dog cheapand as he, too, forgot the 
condition of house-room, lie was forced to give them 
away to any one wlio would remove them to break up 
for lirc-wood. (J,aughter.) It is a good and easily rc- 
niciiibered maxim to inculcate early upon young bar¬ 
gain-hunters, " if you buy wliat you want not, you will 
come iiqj to be alilc to buy what you wqtitj” ’ 

'I’lie lecture on self-c.stccm involved a number of re- 
rnark.s on want of consideration for others, rudeness 
of niuniuTS, and general arrogance of behaviour. ‘It 
was not uncomiiiou to see impertinences of this kind 
manifested in the streets. An unmannerly person, heed¬ 
less of every one’s convenience but his owtj, will engross 
tlie footpath, and would send even a lady into the mud 
rather tlian give way an incli. lie will place himself 
hetw'eeii a lady and the object she is viewing, in a pic¬ 
ture exhibition, or at a shop window, without the 
sliglitcst consideration; ofl’ensively give himself airs in 
company; and make liiiiisclf universally disagreeable. 
A real gentleman lias none of this blustering and uuac- 
comino 'atiiig deme,anour. He would not obstruct the 
humblesi, passenger, or push him from his ground, or 
plant liimseif before him; the vulgar and the low alone 
—and tliese are found in all ranks—commit such out¬ 
rages on good manners. Now, lie would earnestly re¬ 
commend it to liis liciircrs—wliom,from their exemplary 
demeanour in tlicje meetings, he would be the last to 
include among the unmannerly—to use tlieir influence 
to discountenance rudeness and incivility wherever tiiey 
observe it. Indepericlence, scorn of adulation, and cring¬ 
ing to superiors, is one thing; while rudeness, under we 
mistake that it, sIkows independence, is quite another. 
It was of the greatest consequence to the working- 
(%asses that tlicy should so conduct themselves as to 
insure the esteem add sympathy of the rest of society: 
the life and soul of the present movement for the work¬ 
ing man’s elevation in the social scale is tlie good will of 
the other classes. (Cheers,) The bath movement is a 
propitious commencement of a .better understaniHng. It 
alone lias shown that there is good will,bn both sides ; 
and nothing would tend more to keep up the estrange¬ 
ment now passing away, than a roughiMude, and un- 
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friendly demeanour .on the side of the worMng men.’ 
The»c hints were taken in good part, and responded to 
with loud acclamations, 

In closing my notice of these interesting lectures^ a 
full report of the substance of which it is the intention 
of a committee of the audience to stereotype, and cir¬ 
culate throughout the kingdom, it may be mentioned 
that the above notice of the ‘bath movement’ refers 
to a scheme lately set on foot hi Edinburgh by the 
working-classes themselves—the result of a hint given 
to them by Mr Simpson eight years ago—^to establish 
baths on a cheap plan for thfeir own use, and which, by 
a ready and generous encouragement from the more 
opulent classes, is likely soon to he realised. 1 can¬ 
not conclude my ‘ evening with tlie working-classes,’ 
without drawing attention to the great value of such 
services as those of Mr Simpson on the present inte¬ 
resting occasion. Surrounded as the operative classes 
are witli influences tending to debase tliem morally as 
well as socially—looking in vain for honest aid from 
members of their own order—despairing almost of sym¬ 
pathy or encouragemwit in the numerous difiiculties 
which beset them—above all, unprepared liy education 
to sec their true position or tlie means of self-improve¬ 
ment, they owe a deep debt of gratitude to tlio gentle- 
miin who, stepping at their call from his ordinary avo¬ 
cations, undertakes to instruct their minds, cheer them 
in their lot, and point to plans wliich may better their 
condition. Nor ought the liigher classes, generally, to 
be unthankful for the exertions of one of themselves in 
soothing asj)eritics wdiich occasionally threaten to dis¬ 
turb the peace of society, and are at all times the source 
of much angry feeling. Would that the working-classes 
had dways such a friend to guide them as Mr Simpson 
—would that the higher orders had everywhere a repre¬ 
sentative equally ingenuous and benevolent to stand be¬ 
tween them and poptdar discontent. 


THE SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

The Scotch is not to bo considered as a provincial dia¬ 
lect—the vehicle only of rustic vulgarity, and rude local 
humour. It^is^he language of a whole country, long an 
indopendent kingdom, and still separate in laws, eha- 
raeter, and manners. It is by no means peculi.ar to tlie 
vulgar ; but is the common speech of tlie w nole nation in 
early life, .and, with many of its most exalted and accom¬ 
plished individnals, throughout their wliolo oastence ; 
and though it be true that, in later times, it has been 
in some mcariro laid asiile by the more ambitious and 
aspiring of tlic present generation, it is still reeolloeted, 
even by tliem, as the familiar langu.age of their ehlldliood, 
and of those who w^ere the earliest objeets of their love and 
veneration. It is coiinceted in their imagination not only 
with that olden time which is uniformly conceived as more 
pure, lofty, and simple than the present, but also with all 
the soft and bright colours of remembered ehildbnod and 
domestic aifcction. All its plirascs con )ure up images of 
schoolday innocence andsixiris, andfriendsUiiis wiiieli Iiavo 
no pattern in saocceding yc.ors. Add to ail this, that it is 
the language of a great body of poetry, with whicli almost 
all Scotchmen are ftmiliar ; and, in jiarticiilar, of a great 
mnltitnde of songs, written with more tcndoniess, nature, 
and feeling, than any other lyric comiiositions that are ex¬ 
tant—-and we may perhaps be allowa,! to say, that the 
Scotch is, in reality, a highly poetical language ; andtthat 
it is an ignorant, ah well as an illiberal prejudice, which 
would seek to confound it with the barbarous dialects of 
Yorksliire or Bevon.— Lord Jtffirey's Emhyi. 

DBBLIN SHOE-BLACKS SIXTT ’tEARfi AGO. 


of the latter put an end to their trade. Hie polish 
■they nsed was lamp-black and eggs, for which they pur¬ 
chased^ that were rotten in the markets. Their imple¬ 
ments ohMisted of a thrcerlegged sImI, a Wsket containing 
■ a bluatlctiuet oi^llod a spudd, a painterVi brush, and an old 
srig. A jieeawnan nsually went out in the morning with 
^jhty boQtf to find a shoe-black sitting on. 


his stool at the comer of the street. He laid his foot oli 
his lap without ceremony, where the artist scraped it with 
his spudd, wiped it with his wig, and then laid on his coin- 

? Eisition ns thick ns black paint with his painter’s brush. 

he stuff dried Ivith a rich polish, requiring no friction, 
and little inferior to the elaborated modem fluids, save 
only the intolerable odours exlialud from eggs in a high 
state of putridity, and which .filled any house which was 
entered before the eom{)osition was quite dry, and sometimes 
even tainted the air of fashionable drawing-rooms. Polish¬ 
ing shoes, we should mention, was at this time a refine¬ 
ment almost confined to cities, people in the country being 
generally satisfied with grease. [This custom still lingers 
in Paris: we have had our boots polished on the Pont- 
Neuf; and boy slioe-blacks are to be found in most of tlio 
steamers plying on the Seine.] 


With virtue, capacity, and good conduct, one still can he 
insupportable. The manners, which are neglected as small 
tilings, arc often those wliich decide men for or against you. 
A slight attention to tliem would have prevented their ill 
judgments. There is scarcely anything required to be bo- 
iievecl proud, uncivil, scornful, disobliging—and still less to 
be esteemed quite the reverse of all tliis .—La Druyere. 


LAMARTINE’S ADIEU TO POETRY. 

Thebk is an hoiff of deep repose, 

Of Toicoless solitude profound. 

When silence sleeps, nnd o'er the rose 
Of hope no zephyr fondly tilows 
Tile moveless woods around. 

'riiore i.s a time when of f ho lyre 
The soul lies torpid—still— 

■\Micn o'er the once soul-rapturing wire 
Tho bosom ’h harmonics exp!i%, 

Where once they lived to tliriU! 

Tho bird that charmed the wild wood way, 

Does not, alofi! his notes prolong; 

Beneath tho shade he shuns tlio day, 

And Iteeps for moru his blitUost lay. 

Tor eve—his tenderest song, 
rarewell, farewell! thy breath’s a sigh, 

Harp of my isoul—this parting hour 
111 voi:i my trembling Ungers try 
To wakt, thy fibi’os' sad reply— 

A faroM'uU strain is all they pour. 

Beccivc, receive this reliel tear, 

Tliat bursts unbidden from mine eye! 

many a soul-drop falling here, 

Along thy faithful chords scrdcar, 

Thy piljing murmurs could not dry* 

Ifere in this land of sin and death, 

\^'hl^^c oven' eye soon learns to weep, 
l*alo cj'press forms tho lyre’s dark wi-enUi, 

Whose voice was given, of liquid breath. 

Only to sing our woes to tdci^p. E. L. 

Mrssrs Cjiamarrs respectfully intimate, that they have now 
made urrangemeiits for stamping part of the imprceslon of tbclr 
Journal, to enable tho work to go free by post, this period, 

therefore, orders will bo received for stamped copies, for any length 
of time, at an advance of one p<fiiny on the price of each number 
required; such orders to be accompanied with a romlttaoeefor the 
amount. The orders may be forwarded to W. and R. Chambers, 
F.dinbiirgh; W. Orr and Co., Amen Comer, London; or any 
Newsman. 

BythU arrangement, Messrs Chambers be enabled to send 
tho work t% quarters from which it has hitherto been, to thaihoit 
part, excluded—India, Fruice and other parts of. oontihentid 
Eurojie, Malta, various parts of America, and numerous British 
sottlunionts abroad—to all of which the stamped edition, may now 
be despatched, through the post-oflloe, like any ordinary news¬ 
paper. , - 

Publirtiod by W. and Rf Chambirii, Bdhtbufgh; end, wtth their 
«ponnlHSion, byW. 8.0iin, Amen Oorner, L^oiV*'P£inted 

W. and Ra CHAMinne, High BtieetrEdlnburg^a 

Complete sets of the Jotirnal, J^irH Seriety in twidre volumes, 
nnd olsotwd imif bees to eom^^ete eetb, be had from the 

Ushers or their 
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I S F. R V ITIJ 1) E. 

j It is ti curious considenitiou, that at all times there 
; .should liave been so largo a proportion of mankind in 
! the condition of servitude. Tliis state is found in all but 
] the rudest and most meagre eoiiuimnitic.s, such as that 
i wliieh overspread North America before it.s eolonisa- 
1 tion ; and even in these communities ^lierc is a form of 
j service, in a.s far as the tvomcn are compelled by the 
I men to do the hardest and meanest work. It seems 
! to ho natural in human society for a certain number, 

' comparatively small in amount, to t.ako the place of 
i inaster.s over the resj-—or (to-chango the form, without 
changing the^ubstanee o? the idea) for a certain largo 
: iiunilier to flill into tlie place of serv.ants under ttie rest. 

, The proportions of the numliers are difU'rent in diflerent 
s.K.ieties, ae.l in diderent conditions of thi’se suoietie.s, 
iuil. never u> sd great an extent as to affect the propo- 
> tliul ilie great hulk of the people are in a dei>en- 
e oi. st.ate. Tliere are also ditrercnccs in the rdiaraeter 
. of s( rvice ; an early form of it is attended by a complete 
[ surrender of personal freedom—in short, slavery; after- 
j wards, tliis is modified into tlie state of feudal service, 

I where the pcr.sou is not iibsolutely the property of the 
! iiii'.ster, tut only the will is at his command ; finally, the 
j relation of a servant to a master is improved into a 
; .simple leg.al bargain, by which certain ditties a-e under- 
i taken for wagi^s or hire. Still, in aU these characters 
I there i.s one distinct feature, a power in tlie one party 
j to order and direct, aeeoinpanied by a necessity in the 
I Ollier to eoiieede and obey.' And this arrangement 
i lias e.xisted indiflerently in connexion with all forms of 
i j-ovenunent, despotical, republican, and mixed, as if it 
! lere a matter witli which political arrangements had 
iiolliiiig to do, or as if the master part of the (annmunity 
were the only persons concerned in affairs of state. 
Even slavery, the worst form of service, has c.xisted 
fpiietly for centuries under repubiican forms, as in 
(iTeece and Rome; the masters, in these instances, 
manifesting all possible zeal against any eneroachmeut 
on their political literties, without ever once dreaming 
that their poor helots were human beings like them¬ 
selves, who might be supposed to feel at least as much 
ve.xation at a total deprivation of their iiersonal liberty, 
as tlieir superiors experienced wdiea some little inter¬ 
ference was attempted with their elective rigtits, or a 
I’ericles or a Cassar began to enjoy a dangerous degree 
of influence in tlic Areopagus and the Senate. 

An arrangement so universal as sei’vitudc, and so 
conspicuous at almost all times, and under almost all 
oircumstaneeB, may be presumed to be founded in na¬ 
ture. If not Bfi), it ia at least remarSably ncooninjodated 
to nature; but tbali^ore rational supposition is, that 
mature dictates the aneangement, and provides for it. A 
careful obaervet will, 1 think, bo at nil 1^ to sec evi¬ 


dences of tbS‘‘truth of this proposition in common life. 
Individuals, who" have long acted extremely well, nnd 
lived happily, .as servants, or while employed and di¬ 
rected by othcr.s, are often found to do very differently 
when they become masters. A demand seems then to be 
made upon them for faculties which tlvey do not pos- . 
s(:sn. They ajipear to want powers of inaiiagemcnt, 
firimics.s, and energy, to play a, Jirst. part well; they i 
liesitate, get confused, and take irrong courses; or I 
tliey are facile, anil submit to be misled by uuwortliy | 
counsel, 'I'lieir utter failure in the objects they had | 
in view, is the unavoidalile consequence, nnd they | 
sinii oiicc more into suliordiiiation, there to be again ] 
at ease, and happy. Nay, so nicely does nature work, ^ 
tliat tiicro is a clas.s of minds which seem specialjy 
fitted to be scrnniis in command—having a charge over 
some, lint subject to one other, of energy a degree i 
superior. Mueli was Ajax to Achilles; such Murat 
to Napiiicon. licnerally, tliese lieutenants are pos¬ 
sessed of some excellent ipialities—unshrinking cour¬ 
age, uieshakeabie fidelity, untiring zeal and devotion, 
hut want the very highest jiowers of intellect, and 
therefore when, by fatal eliance, made masters, go 1 
utterly wrong, and come to de.struction—l^urat himself 
an example, it is therefore to be presumed that they 
were designed by I’rovidence only for the second place. 
While kejit there, they arc fnlfiUiTig their mission: let 
them inspire to a higher, and they at once go out ' 
of their proper spiiere; their powers and duties are ; 
out of liai’tnony ; and tliey fail as a iniittA of course. : 
I'erhaps it would not he too luueh to say, that even : 
third .’ind fourtii degrees of command .are provided for 
in the m.any various mental constitutions wiiieh nature 
produces. Not that, in every case, these particular 
constitutioiKS are fixed at one point throughout the 
vehoie of life. IMany must advama; from one point to 
another by the natural progress of the mind from its 
nonage to its maturity, or in eon.sequence of educating 
and ediiying cireunistanees. Upon tins depends that 
system of Promotion which .exists in all liberal institu* 
tioli.?, as well as private establishments. But it is never-* ;! 
theless true tliat liarticiilar minds, in the particular 
eondHions in which they are for the time, are siJeciMly 
adapted for such gnide.s of coniraaiid, nnd for no otlier. 

It must Iiere also be observed, that individuals who 
are iit first in the (’ondition of service, often emerge 
into that of inaStefship, and act as ’wdl in the one 
cisnacity ii.s the other. This is no exception to the 
ruJe: it is only an adijitional illustration of it. Circum- 
stanees, not nature, were the cause of the original situa¬ 
tion; but nature brought about the chsingfi. Tliesc in- 
dividujils were fitted by their meutid constitution for 
the higher function, andcould npt'rest l^ they sgiiaaned 
it. Fortuy: gave them their iBrst ;^ace, iibt t«e seednid, 

though it is customary to Speak of such change «mi the • 

• 1 
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SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

JERSEY. 

At the conclusion of out last article, we had hidden 
adieu to France, and were on our way across tlie bay of 
Brittany towards Jersey, the nearest of tlic Channel 
Islands to St Malo. The distance, from fifty to sixty 
miles, we had expected to perform in six hours; but, 
wiien half way, and out of sight of land, there arose 
a storm of wind and rain which greatly retarded the 
vessel, and in the midst of this hurricane we nnudied 
the mueh-wished-for shores of Jersey. Yet the worst 
was to come. Instead q£ proceeding into the harbour of 
St Heliers, the steamer Stopped a quarter of a mile 
from tile nearest point of land, and here the passengers 
were handed into a small boat dancing like a cork on 
the top of the much .igitated waves. A number, indeed, 
jireferred being carried on to Guernsey to landing in 
this neither pleasant nor safe manner; but we heroically 
risk<al the exploit; and after wiiat some of the iiavty 
considered a most aUrming little voyage, we got ashore 
in a l•ond^tion well fitted to put one out of humour with 
the Cliannel Islands and all coiuiected with them. 

Once safe and eomfurtably housed in a small hotel in 
St Heliers, we were enabled to look forth with a degree 
of fomplaeeney on tlie se-a, as it raged and fretted against 
a well fortified islet in front of the town and harbour; 
and when good weather returned, we soon made the dis¬ 
covery, that the beauties of Jersey liad been far from 
being overpraised. My own impressions were, that they 
liad not b<!en praised enough; and I felt that, imtwitli- 
stending scores of descriptions, I was looking at seencs 
f ir which tlie mind had not by any means been prepared. 
]rf!t me try to mend the general accounts of this fair 
‘ gem of the ocean.’ 

Jersey is about 12 miles in length by 8 in breadth, 
with a circumference of 48 miles, and a surface of nearly 
40,000 acres. No part of the land is high. The island, 
however, stands wdl out of the sea, and, except where 
there are small sandy bays, the shores are rugged, and 
in many places precipitous. My own opinion—hazard¬ 
ing a geologiejd hypothesis—is, that the liay of Brittany, 
or St Michael, as it is locally termed, was at one time 
dry land, the softer parts of which being washed away, 
a great unmber at rocky islets and some islands have 
been left alone amidst the waters. If Jersey was not in 
this mahEiisr, anil at a remote period, cut off from the 
nnpland of Franck it is very evident that it must at 
one tinie baro been TOnsiderably larger in dimensions; 
for all round it ate s^ block reefs and clusters of rodrs, 
tite rdlc# of dry land—in the pr^sot day forming the 
nitest defence niteiute BMiRime agg^ * . 

Qn the so^ sidniiif the Islimd, wjtete a valley slopes 
dqvsn' towards the fiat sandy shore cdl a fpsoious bay, 
St Bdiea, the chief town in the island^ built. 


In front, ns already noted, is a low rocky islet, on which 
stands Fort ElpHibeth, which may be reached on foot, 
or by a whedSB .vehicle, at low water. L 3 iiig chiefly 
in the bottom oFthe valley, and spreading northwards 
on tile ascending slopes, the sitifation of St Heliers is 
convenient and picturesque, and from many of its ex¬ 
terior villas are obtained most charming views .of the 
bay, the shipping, and the environing headlands. Al¬ 
though next door to France, and peopled by a Norman 
race, you ni.ay see at a glance that St Heliers is in all 
respects an English town. 'The houses are erected on 
the English plan ; and no one, on seeing their green 
doors and brass knockers, their neat muslin window- 
curtains, their flower-plots and railings, can hesitate an 
instant ns to wliat nation they belong. The streets, 
irregular though they generally are, likewise possess 
side pavements, and there are no surrounding walls tO 
debar tlie free air of heaven. I bad lieard of Jersey 
being so much of a French island, that all this was new 
to me; and I was not less surprised to observe that 
shops, sign-boards, and, as far as I heard, the general 
speech, were all thoroughly English. The only tokens 
of French externally visible are occasional announce¬ 
ments of ‘ Mai son a Vendre,’ ‘ Appartemans Garnis,’ 
and so forth, with here and there an afliehc in the 
French tongue. Kome newspapers arc also published in 
French; and many of the inhabitants speak this lan¬ 
guage vernacularly, while others use it for conveni¬ 
ence ; but I was informed that it is di^ppearing— 
that the rising generation is everywhere Anglicising, 
and that French will by and by be little heard. The 
influx of English families, extended education and trade, 
and the progress of literature, are the predominating 
influences in this change. As yet, however, French is 
the judicial and state language of Jersey, as it was in 
England for ages, after it had been abandoned in ordi¬ 
nary affairs. 

St Heliers contains no more to interest strangers than 
English provincial towns generally. At the centering 
point of various streets* is an open place, in which are 
some of the chief hotels .and shopa Among the latter 
may^^be observed k number of bookselliDg establisb- 
ments and re.ading-room.s, where there appears a mix¬ 
ture of Bkeneli and English literature. At this central 
point, also, is tlie court-house, where the States or paif* 
liament of the ieland assemble. At the foot of the 
street, runuing southward from this point, is the ex- 
t^sive quay, environing a spacious hmll)our» which, at 
tlie period of our visit, was well filled with sbipping. 
Overlooking the harbour and part of the town is a 
craggy hill, presentii^ a bold fto«t as Seen from the sen, 
and on the summit is pBcied Fmt Regent, which* com¬ 
mands tlie whole bay. JtblsfiMjtfess, which we reach by 
along sloi^ng pathway,is of gteat steeiiglh. .On the. 
Iiarado within, we found some English Ailjliers at drlH, 
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■whose dean and orderly appearance was qbite a relief seen ataytliinfe on the continent which can be at all 
alter the sight of French troops. The vie'W from Fort compared to it in point of beauty. Its climate, also. 
Regent, talcing in the bay in front, with the pretty town is exceedingly mild and pleasant Nothing but its 


of Aubin on its western side, is very extensive. 


distance from Southampton—fifteen hours’ sail, and 


Not however, in the town, but in' the country parts that is a trifle in Oiese days of steam-^Min have pre- 
crfthe island, did we spend the few days which we had vented Jersey from being resorted to by crowds of 
to spare. Hiring a caleche from our host, we made an tourists, and also hosts of persons seeking a retreat 
excursion to the chief points of attraction inland and on wherein to pass a few years of their life in tranquil en- 
the coast. The whole interior is remarkahle for the joynient. The island, indeed, is by no means undis- 
uniformity of its character. I may describe it as a covered by the searchers for a pleasant and cheap place 
patch of country composed entirely of small green fields, of residence. Its excellent society, embracing a num- 
dotted over witii apple trees, cottages, villages, gentle- her of families of naval and military gentlemen—gene- 
men’s seats, and churohesf and interse(ited with an rally a pleasant and accommodating set of people— 


endless roase of highways and by-ways, everywhere 
botdered with thick and bushy hedgerows. The gene¬ 
ral effect is that of green InxuriiincG—a country teem¬ 
ing with rich rural produce—an extensive orchard— 
the seat of tranquil rustic enjoyment. The roads are 
all weU kept, though not wide, hut they ate improving 
in this respect; and we might excuse them if they -a'cre 
ten times worse, for tlq?re is not a toll-bar in the island. 
In almost all quarters we saw an abundance of ivy, 


attests that its merits have not been disclosed in vain. 
Nor are the attractions at all of an unsubstantial kind. 

One day, we spent a few hours in perambulating 
the market and shops of St Heliers, inquiring the 
prices of articles of provision, and picking up a little 
general information. The result of what we learned 
may he thus summed up; and such a summary, I be¬ 
lieve, no other p.art of the world can produce. Jersey, 
witli a population of about 47,000, and enjoying all the 


which in some places luxuriantly overgrows the hedges advantages of British protection, is entirely exempted 
and walls. The farms apfiear to be generally of moderate from taxes, and has only some trifling ratea No 


size, and at short intervals wo come upon substantially 
built farm-houses and cottages, sucli as may be seen in 
the south of England. There seemed nothing peculiar 
In either the look or dress of the peasantry. One is 
surprised with tlie number of churches. The island 
being divided into twelve parishes, we can scarcely 1 


assessed taxes, no income or property tax, no honsC or 
window tax, no stamps, no customs, no excise, no toll- 
bars—horses, dogs, servants, carriages, all free. What 
a blessed country! says the well-taxed Englishman. 
But .lersey owns otlicr blessings. Upon neither the 
importation nor exportation of articles of any descrip- 


travel above one or two miles in any diret’tion, without tion is there any restriction. 'Sradb is free. It is very 


alighting upon an old-fashioned church, enclosed in its 
neatly-kept churchyard—the aspect altogether Eng¬ 
lish, even to the tombstones, except that most of tlie 
inscriptions are in French. We likewise occasionally 


pleasant to know that therfl is at leasiVone spot on 
God’s earth not blighted with the curse which com¬ 
mercial restrictions liave everywhere else imposed. 
Sliips from all coimtries sail into Bt Heliers, and pour 


residence. 

Our first drive carried us eastward to Mont Orgueil, 
a lofty rooikj» protuberance rising on the sea-shore, 
crowned by a fort, and one of the chief lions of Jersey. 
During the war, the fortifications and 'ae barracks 
within wore properly garrisoned ; but now .ill is deser- 


height, where was a small bastion facing the sea, called 
King Charles’s f lutlook, and here we had a splendid view 


carried on in tlie Newfoundland fisheries. Vessels en¬ 
gaged in these fislieries take with them from Jersey 


From it we visited, I believe, every harbour or little required. 

bay, with its village, round the north and west sides of As might he expected, all articles of foreign growth 
the island, till we came back to St Heliers. On another are diap<feed of, in Jersey, at but a small and reasonable 
day we varied the excursion, and lia'W evetything else advance on their first ctwt An English housewife gets 
worthy of notice. From a prominent knoll at ■toe quite beside herself on entering a grocer’s shop jn St 
north-west extremity, we obtained a of Guernsey Heliers. AM her previous knowledge of mnrlKting is 
tmd Sark, lying same eight or ten miles distant. In upset. What visions of bargains rise in her imagination 1 
general, we fowad that the points of romantic beauty. We entered one of the largest in'thi town, and ferit 
soch as pft|rae8 of precipice and ravine, were consider- addressed ourselves, to the article sugar, of which ^e 
A'TfeN'nattered by their fond admirers. The truth capacioas window boasted numerous specimens. ‘Witot 
!&' that hetCi as in too Isle of Wight, everything is is the price of that Vwy fine-looking loaf-su^i^— 
la mtndatttre-rpTetty, hut not grand or ittixKising. Jer- 5d. a pound; but here is a sugair nearly as good for did. 
hey, hoirer^ fi fer prettier than the Isle or’Wight i it ‘ Shpw ns some •brpwn iugac-^y, that ligfatelot^g 
feJifettisklhaBany^Tt^^ aadlhave netnr kkd j wliat fe it per jponnflfwaa, j but here is some at 


pass neatly-built dissenting chapels, Protestant and forth their stores unchallenged, subject to no other 
Roman Catholic. The establishment, I need hardly charge than that for harbourage. The Corn, wines, and 
say, is a branch of the church of England, under the liqueurs of continental Europe, the sugars of the 'West 
special charge of the Bishop of Winchester, who was Indies, the tobacco and cotton of Virginia, the timber 
paying a professional visit to the island during my brief and drugs of South America, the tea of China, the 


spices of Java, and the silk of Ilindostan—all enter this 
happy little port free of any kind of duty. Besides the 
atlvantages derivable from the freedom of import trade, 
the inhabitants tnijoy the privilege of exporting their 
produce unrestrictedly to England—a boon of incalcul¬ 
able value. The chief exports arc cows, potatces, hut- 


tion and silence, and the only inhabitant is an old ter, cider, and apples. It is stated that 8000 tons of 
soldier with his wife and child. Conducted by the potatoes, 15.000 gallons of cider, .and 20,000 poimds of 
latter, a talkitive little girl, we ascended to the topmost butter, are exported annuallj'. A considerable trade is 


of the coast below, the sea, and the xKininsula of Nor- woollen miinufactures, cordage, nets, and some other 
mandy bn the east. A prominent object in tliis part articles of island manufacture; and having obtained a 
of France is the lofty spire of the cathedral of Cou- c«rgo either by fishing or purchase, they procet'd with 
tances—a marvel of architectural grandeur, which can it to various ports in Spain, the Mt*ditcrrancan, or 
be seen at a vast distance. The castle of Mont Orgueil North and South America. Sales being there effheted, 
was for some time the residence of Charles II. during the vessels return with the produce of these markets 
his wanderings; the inhabitants of ,lersey having re- either to England or .Jersey; if to tiie former, they 
mained attached to the royal cause throughout the civil make a fresh exchange, and bring to the islasid the 
commotions in England. The island was finally reduced articles required by the inhabitants. In toki ■way ti»e 
by Admiral Blake for the commonwealth. trade of Jersey, export and import, affords a ■mintatiite 

Proceeding northward from Mont Orgueil, the next example of what would arise in any other country— 
point of interest is Bozel Harbour? where there is a could such a happy country exist below—where neither 
small village and port, ■with picturesque envfKms. were prohibitory duties exacted nor duties for revenue 
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2 id. ‘Just so; now tell us the price of tea’—here is 
good black tea at 2S. 6d. a pound, and green tea from 
3s. to 58. • ‘ Now for coffee’—we can supply the best 
India coffee at from 8d. to I Id. per pound, and Mocha 
,at about Is. 6d. These prices, we learned, were Jer¬ 
sey money, by which is meant that one shilling English 
will be taken for thirteenpence; and the weight of the 
pound being an ounce and a-half heavier than in Eng¬ 
land, the purchaser has two important deductions in his 
transactions. In the same shop we learned that the 
price of Cognac brandy is 68.; old Jamaica rum, 7s. 6d.; 
Hollands, 3s. Gd.; and whisky, 8s. per gallon. Fort 
and sherry wines were from 2()s. to 238. per dozen; 
and clarets from 12s. upwards. In the butcher market, 
we found the price of meat of varimis kinds much 
the same as it is in England or Scotland, and so likc- 
W'ise was the bread; but this was not reckoning the 
advantages from over-weight and over-vnlnc of money. 
House rent, we learned, is nearly tlie same as in the 
outskirts of London. Newcastle coal is tjonsidei'ubly 
cheaper than in London, Kish is not .supplied regularly, 
being caught chiefly at fits and .starts by the peasantry. 
Notwithstanding the general lowness of the price of 
I articles of consumption, the wages of labour are about 
the s.anie as witli us. In all mir perambulations wc 
never .saw either a rag or a beggar, i.eft to take tiicir 
fair camrse, population and the means of sub.sistenee 
liave evidently adjusted themselves; and tlic conse- 
j (picneo is, we sec a spectacle of peace and plenty, wliieli, 
j I .am w<'ll .assured, eoulil not be diseovered in any other 
j part of Europe, or iserlyips in the world, 
j Enjoying jaieh rrdvants^e.s, the natives of-hirsey are 
! warmly attached (o Britain, to maintain their cou- 
I nexion with, wldel), they have already fought heroic¬ 
ally, and woidd do so again. In 17S0, a liold attempt 
was made by a I'leneh inva<ling party to seize the 
island, wliicii wars defeateii in a most spirited nuinner, 
j after a temporary success. V\t j)re.sent, a friendly iiiter- 
jj course i.s kciJt up lietwecii Stllehers and StMalo, (Jnin- 
j ville, and one or two otlier j)laees on tlie French coast, 

I whence supplies of fish and a few otlier articles arc 
I occasionally drawn; and whence, also, arrive many 
French visitors on tours of pleasure to the island. 

I ■ 

! O U U G 0 V E U NESS E S. 

j TnKBE was, during the Christmas week, an unusual 
I bustle in Clover Hall, which chiefly manifested itself in 
arranging of rooms, pulling down of Vieds, anil sewing 
j up of draperies; in a contriving of carpets, and fitting 
of lalrtains. I should have eared very little about this 
I intestine Av-.ai-fare, had it not invaded my own study; 
j Imt to my chagrin I found that they had abstracted a 
; I'avourite table—upon, around, and under which it liad 
j been my practice to strew letters, memoranda, ;«ul otlier 
; papers-in th.at kind of‘admired disorder’ wliieli is so 
congenial to literary habits. My niortific.atiou was 
i extreme, therefore, when I found tlie table absent, and 
I my paper.s packed up with such extraordinary neatness, 
j that I could not find one of them. 

j * The fact is, my dear,’ replied Mrs Johnson to my 
I mild expostulations on the subject, ‘ you know the new 
governess is coming, and as she is a stranger, jioor thing, 
it behoves us to atone for the loss of the friends she has 
loft, and to make her in every way comfortable.’ 

‘ Very tone; but to do that, is it ueec.ssary tw turn the 
house topsy-turvy ?’ 

Mrs .Johnson’s reply was perfectly characteristic: 
‘Why,’ she said, ‘ as Miss Littlejohn is a first-rate French 
I sctkolar, I havcythought it right to fit up her room quite 
in the Frienoh style ? One or two of the things in your 
ropm I thought I might take for the purpose.’ 

‘ A most &licate mark of attention; bui; a* Clotilda 
hat given up her chnmtier to the coming instructress; 
Wh^ do you intend to put Aerf’ 

‘ Oh, the dear girl will do very well ia tlsB largo dress¬ 
ing-room-’ 


‘And George, when he comes’home to spend the 
long vacation?’ 

‘ I am double-bedding Robert's room for him.’ 

‘ Then,’ I continued, ‘ the rest of the younger 
branches will have, 1 suppose, to spread themselves 
over the large attic.’ 

‘ Precisely so. It shall not be my fault if our new 
governess bn not comfortable. Siic shall have no cause 
to complain; though I do not believe her predecessors 
had anything else to bo dissatisfied with than tlie 
troubles they made for themselves. For my part, I 
have always found governesses more difficult to manage 
than any otlier part of iry family; and I cannot com¬ 
prehend why so much sympathy should bo constantly 
excited for the distresses of private teachers, in tales, 
novels, and other literary productions!.’ 

I perfectly agreed with my wife; hut it does not 
always answer,to confess so much; for, between our¬ 
selves, she sagptimes commits herself to extreme opi¬ 
nions. Thcrenwi^Hiough I cordially coincided with lier, 

1 did not utter my thoughts alouii. 

There i.s a vast deal of misplaced sympathy expended 
upon governcs.ses in private families. Tlieir woes have 
found imaginative record in novels and sentimental 
comedies for more tliaii a century. In these productions 
they are invai iably portrayed as females of high mental 
ciidow'inents, aliandoiied by the caprices of fortune to 
tile imlignities of vulgar mi.strcsses and the tricks of 
lyicked eliildrcn. Their situation, instead of being (as 
tiicy so often desire them to bo in reality) like ‘ one of 
the iiiniily,’ is invariably pictured as a constant pur- 
giiti.ry. Tiiey arc always liclped last at table, are 
made to cxiiiiiit tbeir superlative accomplishments for 
tii(: .amusement of guests, witliout either applause or 
thanks; and .are invidiously' left out of every pleasure- 
party, to be kept at liome to brighten the stupidity of 
tlieir doltish pupils. The society of their employers 
and tlieir iViends is never congenial to their supremo 
refinement, and tiuy pine away in the solitude of their 
ehamlx'rs, and liken tliemselves to roses in a desert. 
Such is tlic picture of distress which imaginative authors 
paint when tiiey present us with governesses. 

'No doubt,’ said Mrs Johnson, interrupting my cogi¬ 
tation, ‘the position of these ladies, as a cl^s, is not 
always agrce.able.’ ' 

‘ Very true,’ I replied ; ‘ especially in the families of 
those wliom 11 minister of state lias liuppily designated 
tlie “ vulgar-rieli,” amongst whom, perhaps, they are ex- 
jiosed to a lio.st of evils. The paucity of ciriploymcnts to 
wliieli necessitous females can turn to gain a subsistence, 
causes a vast eomjietition for situations, which natu¬ 
rally lowers the scale of remuneration. Tliis competi¬ 
tion gives rise to tlioso extraordinary advertisements 
one sometimes sees in the newspapers, in which a per¬ 
son capable of irniiarting an infinite variety of learn¬ 
ing, anil possessing a crowd of accomplitliiiionts, is 
roiiuircd for tlie salary usually given to a housemaid. 
Tlie advertisement is answered by scores of young 
women, who, though ignorant of one-half the required 
branches, profess them all. One gets the sitnation—it 
found defiident—her litb is made uncomfortable as long 
ns her t ngagement lasts, and she eventually leaves the 
family witliout its vcspect.’ 

‘Pam sure tae make them comfortable enough,’ iay 
wife remarked. * 

‘ Wc try to do so; tlnnigh it is seldom we suc¬ 
ceed.’ 

‘ Very tntc, my dhar,’ returned Mrs Johnson. * You 
remeiulKT. for instance. Miss Fierrepoint, our first go- 
vJrness.^ I am sur^, had she been our daughter, we 
could not lia VC sacrificed more than we did for her com¬ 
fort ; yet how impossible it was to please her. She was 
always looking out for little affronts, ana meeting re- 
proaclies lialf way. She seemed to be cohstantly expect¬ 
ing unpleasant treatment, ind was ajotually disappointed 
when she did not meet with it. • On one occasion, when 1 
thought it light to Check her mildly, and in private, ftw 
some forwardness with one of our male guests, she butef | 


I 
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into tors, and exclaimed against the discourtons ttot- 
roent to which persons in her unhappy situatddh wei* 
expos^ Another time she retired to her room in 
dud^n, and sniked for a week, because 1 did not ask 
her to sing at one of the children’s parties.’ 

‘Verytroe. I recdlCct w’e could not please her, ail 
we could dp! so, to gei rid of her whinis, we got rid of 
herself. But I hare never rlghtiiy understood how Miss 
Benson has displeased yon, that she is to leave us?’ 

‘ Why, it is Ml owing to Clotilda’s return from Paris, 
I assure you,’ answered my wife emphatically; ‘ for the 
two years Miss Penson has been here, no one could have 
gone on better.. In every nj^pect capable, and :dways 
attentive to tbe children, she lias given me groat 
satisfacticn! but, latterly, her conduct , has completely 
changed. She is dissatisfied and uncomfortable j and 
wlmu people are uncomfortable themselves, they always 
manage to make everybody else so.’ 

‘But what has Clotilda’s return from the continent to 
do irtth all this ?’ 

‘ Everything. The fact is, my dear, Miss Penson is 
jenlbus of her.’ » 

I raised my eyebrows in wonder. 

‘It is tlie truth, I assure you, Wlien Clotilda de¬ 
parted for .Paris, she was Miss Penson’s pupil; but she 
has come back, it would seem, us her uiwitUng rival. 
The little friendly offices, wblcli 1 must do Miss Penson 
the justice to say she used to perform for me so readily 
and well, are now taken out of her hands by my cUiughter. 
She no longer helps me to play the hostess when we 
have guests, nor the companion when I go to town. 

is unfortunate, but unavoidable; and I am sure Clo¬ 
tilda does all she can to treat her like a sister. Again, 
the other evening at the party, Clotilda completely 
eclipsed her in singing, for Miss Penson was foolish 
enough to attempt more than she could perfonn, and 
was obliged to leave off in the middle. Slie lias also 
taken it into her head that the servants do not pay her 
the same respect they formerly did; and, in short, slie 
ia so unhappy, that, having given us notice to quit, she 
leaves us to-morrow.’ 

>1 felt great reluctance to part with Miss Penson, but 
nevertheless saw the necessity of it. Her manners and 
deportmentlia'd always pleased me; yet, as she took 
a fatal crotchet into her head, the effe<d of it was 
just as inconvenient as if site were the n..)St disagret;- 
abie person imaginable. Tlie children, one and all, 
shared in my regret; and when she went away, Clo- 
til^^Shed tears, and, to relieve them, she and the depart- 
iqg governed toik an off-hand vow of friendship; ;ind 
had been in their small way rlviils, were now 
fflg|la|jSly ppnverted into the fastest friends. The part- 
' |^;WBa .4' bew circumstance in their acquaintance, tlie 
eftete of brhich had not been anticipated, and it was 
evident feat, despite little tetchy differences, they were, 
in fen main, mudh attached to each other us compa- 
idons. 

AU this was unfavourable to the new comer. She 
would have to make head agiunst the strong feelings 
which existed in behalf of her predecessor, whom slie 
h^ in a manner supplanted. Comparisons would be 
constantly instituted between hbr and Miss Penson, to 
the advantsqte, «f bourse, of the pbsent. To guard 
Bgain8t thi8, I«)-operated in all iny wife’s arrangements 
for, Misa Littlejohn’s reception: 1 lectured the chil¬ 
dren, added some books to the school library, and gave 
np my table without a sigh. 

At the hour appointed Miss Litjfej^n arrived in a 
donble ‘ fly,’ which was completely nrammed vrith boxes 
and packages. Having sutointended the proper 
.ikisal of her treasures, a job iii which all onr servants 
. vrsre obliged to take a part, Miss Littlejohn allowed 
hersMf to to announced to us in the dmwing-room, 
wltolte assembled to welcome her. iShe was 

shofeilSyjHpt feanireU dresjed, and not; at all bashful; 

^ to-feftJKiiBiriyed at fe age at which feat pecnliarity 
Oftoafl^a tt.iUtoatoJ eharacteristlc .of .^ttoieScVi.All: 

inmate would, .feel «n<jbn>" i, 


fortaMe.amongst strangers, vanished at flyjt sight, fot; 
Miss Littlqjohn mtule friends of us quite impromptu. 
She shook our hands with ail the cordiality of a very 
i old acquaintance, and patronised the children V pat' 
ting their cheeks, and calling them ‘ nice little dears.’ 
us if she had been tlieir god-mofeer. By dinner-tiipe, it 
was evident tiiat she felt herseif perfeedy at » »lio 
carved the fowls as a matter of course, and tmd the 
children vthat they ought and what they ought "not to 
eat, like a person perfectly au /ait to the details qf her 
business as a family governess. After dinner she talked 
—an expression the reader must understand jn its most 
extensive signification. 8he began to afford us an in¬ 
sight into the domestic arrangements of the Bight Ho¬ 
nourable the Latiy Hoppletoii, whose house she had just 
left; dropping a (lelicate hint, that ours was the first un¬ 
titled family in which she had ever had the honour to he 
engaged. She then conversed with Mrs Johnson about 
the fashions—with Clotilda concerning poetry'and the 
concertina, and kindly took me up now and then upon 
geology, the use of the globes, and Prench literature. 
My wife seemed astounded at the extent and variety of 
Miss Littlejohn’s information ; but as she made use of 
a few geologic.al terms in their wrong places, and as her 
knowledge of French literature was manifestly confined 
to Telemachus and Chambaud, I was not in the least 
dazzled by her attainments. 

After dinner I retired to my study; for Miss Little¬ 
john had innocently inflicted upon mo a severe licad- 
acbe. 

Days rolled ])ast, and as each returned, my after- 
dinner headache came with, iK The new governess 
chattered incessantly, and instead of retiring to super¬ 
intend the children’s lessons for the next morning, stuck 
to us incessantly. We could never be alone. All the 
ingenious schemes devised by Mrs .Tobnsou and my 
daughter to get the governess out of the drawing-room, 
even for an hour during the evening, were fruitless. It 
was in vain Clotilda endeavoured to entice her to try 
over a new song at the school-room piano-forte: she 
would have it done at the instrument in the room where 
we sat Miss i,ittIcjohn liad stipulated that stie should 
be treated as ‘ one of the family,’ and was determined 
that we should keep to our bond to the letter. If 
visitors dropped in, she treated them with the same 
condescending familiarity as ourselves, never failing to 
relate anecdotes of her late right honourable mistress, 
to show slie had served ‘in the best femilies.’ She 
monopolised the conversation completely'; for, feould 
any one break in upon her disbourse with a now sub¬ 
ject, in the hope of silencing her, off she started upon 
that with as gre.at speed, and with the same volubility, 
as the one just quitted. It was all the same to her; 
she had something to 'say upon everything. Like the 
lady ill Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, she was equally 
at home in ‘ Hhakspeare, taste, and the musical glasses,’ 
and determined never to hide her light under a bushel: 
with her, ‘Terence was not too heavy, nor Plauths too 
light.’ Though a very bad player, she constantly chal¬ 
lenged me to chess, and never lost an opportunity of 
‘cutting in’ to a rubber at whist, thoi^h she sorely 
tried dVlrs .Johnson’s patience by committing sundry 
high crimes and misdemeanours; such as revoking, and 
taking tricks twice over. Besides, she put hersen com¬ 
pletely out of the pale of fee whist-playing pr^prietiesi, 
by constantly talking, lu short, Miss Litdqjolto was a 
tore. ^ 

All tins might have been fee more easily endured, 
had lier conduct in school been satisfactory; but after a 
time, we foimd out that it was not. She liad not fee 
patience to give the children r^lar iessons, but wiis 
continually talking—in short, inducing her propenrity 
to loquacity, under pretence Of ex];^imisg every thing to 
tl^em—to use ber own expressibu^n anbasy and fwnir 
Bgr manner. These expianatioUs .Veto not alVoys cor¬ 
rect, and involved sobb a bfe^gOmmus mass of sttbiiVte, 
ttot ouf clfedien’s heads got Btfed with a ‘obnfefad 

jpWntiMfeagona 6f Infprnaatlbn,' good, baA and itiilp- 
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rent., calculated to retard ratlier than advance their edu¬ 
cation. ' 

It was evident that Miss Littlejohn must have notice 
to'^uit; and this was accordingly given her, very much 
to her astonishment; for, podr wotnani she thought she 
was succeeding admirably. 

When this step became known to the family, its 
sviShes at oiice reverted to Miss Penson, with whom 
Clotilda still corresponded. Mrs Johnson consulted me 
on tlie pro]^riety of trying her a second time; premising, 
that it was possible, were I to have a little conversation 
with her on the subject of the disagreement which caused 
us to part, she might in future be everything we desired. 
Tins I promised to do. 

I could not help pitying Miss Littlejohn, for she 
seemed greatly mortified at her failure, and was per¬ 
fectly unconscious of the cause of it; for there is no doubt 
she detmicd herself the most amusing companion it was 
possible for a family to possess; and, as a governess, I 
perfection itself. We all felt ourselves bound to endea¬ 
vour to get her another situation, and conned over 
whole columns of advertisements in the newspapers to 
that end. At length we saw one likely to suit her; it 
ran thus;— 

Wantki>, a Governe.ss.—W anted, in a private family 
of the utmost respectability, a young lady fully compe¬ 
tent to impart instruction to three little girls and a boy, 
varying from the ages of four to eleven. She must be 
a perfect mistress of the usual branches of an Engli.sh 
education, including geography (with tlie use of the 
globes), arithmetic,* hiatory. and composition. None 
iieeil apply 'islio arc not pfoficient in singing and piano¬ 
forte playing, and fully cotnpetent to teach dancing, 
c.alistlienic exercises, the Preiicii language (with a ]’.«!- 
sian .aeeent). drawing, oriental tinting, and Berlin em¬ 
broidery.—N.B. A lady who, in addition to the above 
requisites, plays the harp, and is able to impart tlie rudi¬ 
ments of tlie Italian langmige, would be preferred. A d¬ 
dress pre-paid, «c. &.C. 

Miss Littlejohn applied for this enviable situation, 
and thought herself lucky in obtaining it. We after¬ 
wards leairncd that she filled it to the entire satisfaction 
of her employers. 

Miss Penson was at first invited to Clover Il.all as a 
visitor, that our lecturing scheme might he carried out 
with more delicacy and propriety. Klie came—her eyes 
radiant with joy at again being with us ; and 1 think 
onr reception must have been flattering to lier, for the 
junior branches took no.pains to conceal their satisfaction. 

! One day, when the term of her visit was drawing to a 
close, and the time came for a new engagement on tlie 
old footing to be talked about, Mrs Johnson enticed her 
into my sanctum, and I took upon myself to offer her a 
few 11 ords of advice; for the want of which, perhaps, 
wo had been obliged to part with her in the first iii- 
stanee. She was most attentive. ‘ I have been think¬ 
ing,’ I began, ‘ that it was a great pity you left us, Miss 
Penson; pray, why was it ?’ 

•She could hardly tell; but she thought she had lost 
Mrs Johnson’s confidence, by having several little offices 
taken from her when Miss Johnson retarne4 from 
Paris. 

‘ You lost nothing of the kind, my dear young lady; 
it was, ^nfidebce in yourself which fled from you. I 
know tire situation of governess m a private family ' 
is a peeuliai' one; but ns it is a profession, ns much 
as law or medicine, it should be studied a9 sucb in 
every bearing, its duties do not consist solely in tcach- 
ing the young pupils; there are secondary ones; such 
a* setting a general example of cheerful good humour 
ailfi contentment to them. Now, unfortunately, this is 
done; tint, because in some families gpvemesscs 
have in reality something to complmn of, on the score 

ill-treatment; and secondly, because, even when pro¬ 
perly treated, they often expect too much, or, under thb 
influence dT eircuntstaheet, for which, at least, their 
csBjfloyers cannot be Mamed, are too. ready to assume 
ofibnee when nothing ^ the leind is meant, posi¬ 


tion,,! readily own, is a difiBcult oiiS ; but it is not diflS- 
cult for the governess only ; it is often as iftueh so for 
her employers, many of whom 1 have heard say that it 
cost them as much trouble, in company, to keep that 
single person in good humour as the ivhole Of the rest 
of their guests, and this simply because of the peculiar 
proncncss of that individual to think herself neglected 
or undervalued. . I think, if young ladies of good sense 
and good principle were to take a candid view of the 
whole case, instead of an inconsiderate view of their 
own portion of it, they would be more easily contented, 
and therefore more generally happy. After they have 
been made by kindness to feel and appear inemhcrs 
of the family, they forget that they ai‘e governesses, 
become dissatisfied with their lot at the sinallest oppo¬ 
sition to their wishes, be tliey ever so extravagant, and 
finally swell the number of complaints that are daily 
made to the world of the universal disregard in which 
the sisterhoo^^ held.’ 

Miss Penson'vfould allow me to say no more. She 
had, she said, long seen her erroj, and determined never 
to commit it again. We re-engaged her: she has been 
with us ever since; and though the children have grown 
up, Clotilda and Mrs Johnson find her so necessary to 
their happiness as a companion, that I do not think we 
shidl ever part with her. 


MONASTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
TWI-ILFTH CENTURY. 

Unoer this title, Messrs Whittaker have presented to 
ns, in the form of a elieap publication, a translation (by 
Mr T. E. Tomlins) of a very curious Latin memoir, 
written by a monk of St Edmundsbury towards the 
close of the twelfth century, with relation to the affairs 
of his monastery. This memoir was first published iu 
its original language by the Camden society, and in 
that form it was made known to the public by Mr 
Carlyle, througli the medium of his work entitled The 
Past and I’rexent, which is indeed simply a contrast 
between the style of English life deivluped in this 
ancient chronide, and tlmt whicli is now exposed to 
living observation. Perhaps a more valuable book of 
its kind was never before printed; for wliile such early 
memoirs are generally meagre in detail, and unsatis¬ 
factory in tlie objects to which they reJ^e, this gives 
almost ns minute a narration of special domestic cir¬ 
cumstances, as we find in any modern book of the 
Buswelliau class, uTitten expressly to gratify the in¬ 
cessant crave of the ‘ reading public,’ and thereby fill 
the purse of the author. It is indeed a most lucky cir¬ 
cumstance that an Englisli monk of King John’s days 
should h..ve possessed a literary taste so extraordinary, 
and should liaVe beeu impelled to indulge it iu making 
such a compilation. 

Jocelin of Brakeloiid—for such is the name of qur 
monk—commences hismarrative with an account of the 
abuses practised in the monasteiy during the latter 
yeaij of an indolent, though well-meaning abbtA, ^ 
far had the expenses of the establishment exceeded the 
income, that the abbot had run into debt to a Isnrge 
amount to Jews, and tliis evil was allowed to increase 
by a constant adding of interest to principals untfl it 
reached an almost overwhelming amqmijC Nay, mbie 
tftun this; many of inferior offid^i'digi^ted d^^ 
in their own departments; and we ju»: t^^ one 

time there were thirty-three seals ha the tuonastery, bU 
in the course of being employed in/iWch transactions. 
AVhen ive know that th^ intmest of money in' tliose 
days was sixty per cent. were ''the oity’ now 

with a tenth df the rate we may readily imagine what 
serious epibarrassmenta mliitt have hiteifered to break 
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up tho calm of a cloistered life. There were two or 
three of the inmates who beheld the abuses with jpious 
indignation; but they could not safely make head 
against them. The higher officials listened only to 
flatterers, and when any disagreeably conscientious man 
presumed to open bis mouth, he was generally got quit 
of by being sent on some distant and dangerous mission. 
Even the sacred utensils of the church, and the orna¬ 
ments of the shrine of holy St Edmund, were pledged 
aw.ay for money, without any punishment following; 
and when Abbot Hugh came to his deathbed—‘ ere he 
died, everything was snatched away by his servants, so 
that JUthing remained iu thq abbot's house except the 
stools and tables, which could not be carried away. 
Tjhific was hardly left for the abbot his coverlet and 
two quilts, old and torn, which some who had taken 
away the good ones had placed in their stead. There 
was not even a single article of a penny’s worth that 
could be'distributed among the poor for the good of his 
soul-’ Clearly, wc should bo far wrong in supposing 
the jiersons devoted to religion in those days were 
virf much elevated l)y*thcir jirofession above the com¬ 
mon frailties of humanity. 

it is, however, generally observed, tliat even among 
tlie erring, those who do not err arc looked up to and 
preferred: and so it h.ippencd that in this corrupt 
community tlie man chosen as the new ahliot was tlic 
only one who seems to have been posse.ssed of strict 
honour or pnidence. Under Abbot Sampson a new 
system of things was commenced, and in a wonder¬ 
fully short space of time he had cleared the house from 
debt, and introduced the strictest rule and discipline. 
Not that he was stingy or avaricious; he was only 
careful and diligent. To put the former imputation 
out of the question at once. Ids inauguration dinner was 
attended by one thousand guests! A si)ecimen of his 
good management— 

* After these things, the abbot caused inquisition to be 
made throughout each manor, touching tlie annual quit 
rents from the freemen, and tlic names of tlie lat’onrcrs 
and their tenements, and the services due in respect of 
each, and reduced all into writing. Likewise he re- 
piiired those^ cj,d lialls and rick(!ty lionse.s where kites 
and crows hovered about; lie built new chapehs, and 
likewise inner chambers and upper store s in many 
places, where tl)ere never had been any dw'elling-honse 
at all, but only barns. He also ciiclo.sed many parks, 
which he replenished with beasts of chase, keeping a 
huntsman wiA dogs ; and, upon the visit of any person 
of quality, sat with his monks in some walk of the wood, 
and sometimes saw the coursing of the dogs; hut I never 
saw him taste of the game, lie approved much land, 
and brought it into tillage, in all things looking forwanl 
to tlm benefit likely to accrue to the .abbey ; but I wisli 
he had been as careful when he held tlie manors of the 
oonveat in commendam. Nevertheless, he for a time kept 
our manors of Bradfield and Koughpm in hand, making 
up the deficiencies of the farms by the expenditure of 
forty pounds; these he afterwards re-assigned to us, 
when he heard that dissatisfaction was expressed in the 
convent, on account of his keeping our manors iu his 
own hand, Likewisejn managing these manors, ns well 
as in all other matters, he appointed keepers far more 
careful than their predecessors, were they monk of lay, 
and who looked after things more providently for us and 
our lands. He also held the eight hundreds in his own 
hand; and after the death of Robert of Cokefleld, he took 
0n hand the hundred of Gosford, all which he committed 
to the keeping of those servants who were of his own 
table; referring matters of greater moment to his odh 
dee^ioq, and deidding by means of others upon matters 
of tesser impuj^; ahi; in point of fact, wringing every¬ 
thing to his b'frn profit. Moreover, by his command, a 
genCTejl survey was made throughout the hundreds of 
the leets gad suits, of Aido^resand /bdej'corn, of hen-rents, 
and of OtiMj^'Otres, and rests, and issues, which, for the 
vvero eapcealed by the farmers, mid reduced 
p |lU into so that within four yearmfrom the I 


time of his election, therb was not one who could de¬ 
fraud him of the rents of the abbey to the value of a 
single penny; whereas he himself had not received from 
his predecessors any writing touching the managenient 
of the abbey, save one small schedule, wherein was con¬ 
tained the names of the knights of St Edmund, and the 
names of the manors, and what farm-rent attached upon 
each farm. This book he called his kalendar, Wherein 
also were entered the debts he had satisfied; and this 
same book he almost daily perused, as if in the same ho 
contemplated the reflection of his own prudence.’; 

Sampson is described as temperate and simple in hii 
habits. He ‘condemned persons given to murmur at 
their meat or drink, and particularly monks who were 
dissatisfied tlicrewith, himself adhering to the uniform 
course lie liad practised when a monk: he had likewise 
this virtue in liimself, that he never changed the mess 
you set before him. Once when I, then a novice, hap¬ 
pened to serve in tlic refectory, it came into my head 
to ascertain if this were true, and I thought 1 would 
place before liim a mess which would have displeased 
aiiv other but Idm, lieing served in a very black and 
broken dish. But when he had looked at it, he was as 
one that saw it not. Some delay taking place, I felt 
sorry tliat I had so done, and so, snateliing away the 
disli, T changed tlie mess and the dish for a better, and 
brought it him; but tliis substitution be took in ill 
part, and was angry with me for it.’ He was kind to 
]>oor relations, and remembered all sucli as liad been 
serviceable to him in liis early days, when only a poor 
student or monk. ‘ A certain i^ian»of low degree, wlio 
liad niauaged Ins patriinoiiyf and had bijen most do- 
votally attached to liim from liis j'outh, lie looked upon 
as ills dearest kinsman, and gave to his son, wlio was a 
clerk, the first church that became vacant after lie came 
to tlie cliarge of the abbey, and also adva.nced all the 
other sons of this man. He invited to him a certain 
('haplain who had maintained him in the schools of 
Paris l>y the side of lioly wnter. and bestowed upon him 
MU ecclesiastical txaieiicc, siiflicicnt for liis maintenance, 
by way of vicarage. He granted to a certain servant 
oi’liis predecessor’s, food and clotliiiig all tlie days of ids 
life, be liciiig the very niiui who put the fetters upon 
him lit his ionfs command when he was cast into 
prison. 'I'o the .son of Elias, tlic butler of Hugh tlie 
alibot, wlicn he came to do homage for liis father’s land, I 
!’0 said, in full court, “I have, for these seven years, | 
deferred tailing thy homage for the liitiil which the ] 
abbot Hiigii gave thy father, beoanse that gift was to j 
tlio damage of ihe manor of Eliiieswell; but now I feel 
myself quite overcome wlicn I call to mind wliat tliy 
fattier did for me when 1 was in cliains, for he sent to ' 
me a portion of tin; very wine wliereof liis lord liad been i 
drinking, and bade me be comforted in Goil.” To | 
Master Walter, the son of Master William de I)issy,_ | 
suing at his grace for tiie vicarage of tlio churcli ol | 
Chevingtoii. he replied, “ Tliy fatlicr was master of tlie ; 
schools, and at the time when I was a poor clerk, he 
granted me freely and in charity an entrance to his 
school, and the means of learning; now I, for the sake 
of God, do grant to theo wliat thou dost ask." He 
addressed two knights of Risby, William and Normal), 
at the time wlien they were adjudged to he 4n liis 
mercy, publicly in thiswise, “When I was a cloister 
monk, sent to Durham upon business of our church, and 
from thence returning through liisby, being benighted, 

I sought* a night’s lodging from Lord Norman, who 
utterly forbade me; but going to the howe of Eord 
William, and seeking shelter, I was hospitably entor- 
tallied by him. Now, therefore, those twenty shilRpgs, 
to wit, the mercy, I will without mercy exact from Nor¬ 
man; but contrariwise, to William T give thanks, and 
the amerciament that is due from him do with pleasure 
remit.’’< 

* Sampson tells a curious anecdote of his early life, when 
obliged to go to Rome in order to obtain an order from 
the pope for sattaching the church of Woolpit to hi* 
monastei^. Owing to the schism between Pope AleX' 
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ander and Octavian, tlie north of Italy was then in a | 
convulaed and disorderly state, and clergymen travelling 
tu Kome were often seiz^ and mutilated, or even hanged, 
by the opposing parties. ‘ I, however,’ says the abbot, 

* pretended to be a Scotchman; and putting on the garb 

a Scotchman, and the appearance of a Scotchman, I 
often shook my staff in the manner they use tliat weapon 
they call a gavcloc* at those who mocked me, uttering 
threatening language, after the manner of the Scotch. 
To those who met and questioned me as to who 1 was, 
I answered nothing but, “ MMe ride Home, turne Cant- 
toer«beri.’'-\ Thus did I to conceal myself and my errand, 
and that I should get to Rome safer under the guise of 
a Scotchman. Having obtained letters from the pope, 
even us 1 wished, on my return 1 pa3|ed by a certain 
castle, as I was taking my way from the city, and behold 
the officers thereof came about me, laying hold upon me, 
and saying, “ This vagabond, who makes himself out to 
be a Scotchman, is either a spy, or bears letters from the 
false i)ope, Alexander.” And while they examined my 
ragged clothes, and my leggings, and my breeches, iuid 
oven the old shoes which t carried over ray shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Scotch, I thrust my hand into 
the little wallet which 1 carried, wherein Avas contained 
the writing of our lord the pope, elo.se by a little jug I 
had for drinking; and the Lord God and St Edmund so 
permitting, I drew out that writing together Avith tlio 
jug, so that, extending my arm aloft, I held the AA-rit un¬ 
derneath the jug. They could see the jug plain enough, 
but they did not find the writ; and so 1 got clear out of 
their hands in the aame of the T.ord. Whatever money 

I I hail about qie, tliey tooksiway; therefore it behoved nu! 

I to beg from door m door, being at no charge, until I 
arrived in England.’ 

No small part of the troubles of Abbot Sampson arose 
from purely temporal matters, and especially from those 
ill which money was coneerned. For instance, we have 
the merchant citizens of laindon ‘ Ai itli one voice threat¬ 
ening that they would lay level with the earth the stone 
houses AA'hich the alibot had built tlmt very year, or that 
they would take distress by a hundredfold from the men 
of St Edmund, unless the abbot forthwith redressed the 
wrong done tliera by the bailifls of the town of St Ed¬ 
mund, who had taken fifteenpence from the carts of the 
eitizens of London, who, in their way from Yarmouth, 
laden with herrings, had made passage through our 
demesnes.’ He has also a squabble with the burgesses 
of Bury St Edmund’s, in consequence of an attempt to 
raise their ground-reqts above forty shillings a-year: 
tlu'y oiler a hundred, which is refused; and, the ease 
lying over, the monastery continues to draw only the 
original sum. He had also infinite vexations from hi.s 
cellarers and other officers, Avho were continually getting 
their |K)cuniary affairs involved in confusion through 
profuse hospitality and want of good management. 

We shall here introduce a few anecdotes illustrating 
the secular customs and manners of the age. ‘ ilatno 
Blund, one of the wealthier men of this town, on his 
deathted, could hardly be persuaded to make a will; 
at last he made a will, but disposed of no more than 
three marks, and this in nobody’s hearing, except his 
brother, his wife, and the chaplain. Now, the abbot, 
after this man’s decease, reflected upon this, and called 
those three persons tefore him, and sharply rebuked 
them, especially upon this point, that his brother (who 
was his heir) and his wife would not suflfer any one else 
to approach the sick man, they desiring to take all; and 
the abbot said in audience, I was his bishop, and had 
the charge of his soul; let not the folly of his priest and 
confessor turn to my peril; but, insomuch as I could 
not advise tlic sick man when alive, 1 being absent, what 
concerns my conscibnee I shall now perform, though it 
may seem to have been done slowly. I therefore com- 

* lliat is, a Javelin or pike. ' 

t The meaning of these words seems to bo, ^ I am riding to Some, 
and then I return to Osoterbury;' in other words, ‘I am a iswr 
pilgrim, flrst going to Rome, and then to tut Ithomas b Becket’s 
Shrine, so loan have nothing to do Avith either pope.’ , 

r 


mand that all liis debts and his movable chattehi, whiqlt 
are worth, as ’tis said, two hundred marks, be reduc^ 
into a Avriting,* and that one portion be given to the heir, 
and another to the wiffe, and the third to his poor kins¬ 
folk and other poor persons. As to the horse which was 
led before the coffin of the defunct, and was offered to 
Bt Edmund, I order that it be sent back and returned; 
for it does not beseem our chwch to be defiled with the 
gift of him who died intestate, and whom common re¬ 
port accuses that he was halntually wont to put out 
his money to use. By the face of God, if such a thing 
come to pass of any one in my days, he shall not be 
buried in the churchyard! ” On his saying these things, 
tile others departed greati^ disconcerted. 

On the morrow of the nativity of our Lord, there took 
place in the churchyard meetings, wrestlings, and 
matches between the servants of the abbot and tiie bur¬ 
gesses of the town -, and from words it, came to blows; 
from cuffs to^^nds, and to the shedding of blood. The 
abbot, indccd^hearing of this privately, called to him 
certain of those Who were present at the sight, but yet 
stood afar off, and ordered th.at»the names of these evil¬ 
doers should be set down in Avriting; all these he caused 
to be summoned, that they should stand before him on 
the morroAv of St Thomas the .archbishop, in the chapel 
of St Dionis, to answer therefor. Nor did he, in the 
meantime, invite to liis own table any one of the bur¬ 
gesses, as he had been wont to do, on the first five days 
of Ghristmas. Therefore, on the day appointed, having 
taken the oaths from sixteen laAvful men, and having 
heard their evidence, tlie abbot said, “ it is manifest 
that the-se evil-doers have incurred the penalties ’of the 
canoa fa(a'senteriticE; but heeaiise there are laymen all 
round us, and they do not understand what a crime it 
is to conwAit such a sacrilege as this is, and that otiiers 
may be deterred from doing tlie like, I shall by name 
and publicly excommunicate these persons; and that 
in no wise there be any diminution of justice, 1 shall 
first In^gin with my own doracsties and servants.” And ; 
it was done aeeordiugly, aa'c luvving put on our robes | 
and lighted the candles. Therefore they ail went forth | 
from tile clrareh, aud being recommended «o to do, they ! 
all stripped themselves, and, altogether naked, except ! 
their drawers, they prostrated thems^vds before the | 
dcKir of the ehurcli. Now, when tlie assessors of tlie ' 
abbot had come, monks as well as clerks, and informed j 
him, with tears in their eyes, that more than a hundred | 
men were lying down thus naked, the abbot wept. | 
Nevertheless, making a show of the rigour of the law j 
both in AA ord and countenance, but concftiling tlie ten¬ 
derness of bi.s mind, he was willing enough to be com¬ 
pelled by his counsellors that the penitents should be 
absolved, knowing that mercy is exalted oi'er judgment, 
aud that the church receives all penitents. Thereupon 
they being all sharply whipped and absolved, they swore 
all of them that they would abide by the judgment of 
the elm. ell for sacrilege committed. On the morrow, 
penance was assigned to them, according to the appoint¬ 
ment of the canons; and thus tlie abbot restored all of 
them to unity of concord, propounding terrible throats 
to all those who by word or dees! sliould furnish matter 
of discord. Furtlier, he pnbliely, forbade meetings and 
shows to be had in the cliiirchyard; and so aU thiogs 
being brought to a state of peace, the burgesses feasted 
on the following days with their lord the abbot with 
great satisfaction.’ 

The condition of a town before the days of police is 
exhibited in thq following passage‘ Also, the cellarer 
was used freely to take all the dirnghifis in evejy street, 
3jr his own use, unless it were before the doors of tliose 
who were liolding liverland; for to them only was it 
allowable to collect dung and to keep it This custom 
was not enforced in the time of the Abbot Hligh up to 
the period when Dennis and Roger of Hingham became 
cellarers, who, being dewrous. Of reviving the ancient 
custom, took the cars of the burgesses Men with dung, 


s An tnventory. 
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t«d made tliem im]pad i tut a mtiltitude of the bur* vantagea ai« to be obtsthed, imd inore e«ped«^ te 
gesm resisting, and being too strong for them, every avoiil those (apd they are namenms) vheKi bOnapara- 
one in his own tenement now collects his dung-in a tively smidl benefits are likely to acerae^^ 

Iwap, end the poor sell tlieirs when and to whom they his ^iOiior as a man of experience, he disnsidts him 
choose.’ about the selection of the best offlcB, or ptito:!the busi- 

We earnestly recommend to general notice tiiis pro- ness at once into his hands as a piece of profeisjonid 
duction of the middle ages, by which we fijt the first employment. Here It cleaSrly is rtf' the greatest faiipo^- 
time get a mirror-like representation of -what has anee for the interests of tlie assoring party that sMis 
hitherto been seen only through tiie Sttdned-gloss of agent or consultec should be an unbiassed man i but 
romance, or in the mosaic pictures ef modem history. can we be assured that he really is so, if throe-fourths of 

the life-assurance ofiiccs are hiding him forth bribes of 
” ' ______ amount, to induce him to drag ‘ the victim to 


"OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A DISBONESTY in a high -WAUi. 

TflG dishonest practice of tradesmen giving gratuities to 
the Servants of their customers, is familiarly known to 
the ymblic; add lias often been reprobated as it deserves. 
But it is not geiierally known that a practice precisely 
timilar exists amongst life-assurance offices, where the 
bribed parties are not poor menials, with presumably 
obscure ideas of what isiconscicntious and riglit, but men 
belonging to one of tin; most liberal of professions, that 
of the law, iliid who might be expected to see all sucii 
matters in the clearest light 

\Life-assuraiice, while generally designed for one of 
the most laudable of objects—the succour of ttiose who 
might otherwise be left by the death of a father, hus¬ 
band, or otiier near relation in poverty—has become, in 
some degree, a business of mmpetition. Tlie joint-stock 
ofik^ have a clear triiding interest, as they aim .at 
realising a profit for the shareholders; and the'mutually 
assuring offices are also interested in having large busi¬ 
ness, as, when it is large, it is conducted more cheaply, 
and the risks are the more equably diffused. Hence 
the system of keen advertising pursued by ali these 
establishments. It is very well to seek to obtain busi¬ 
ness by such lUir means: indeed it is more than justi¬ 
fiable, for the public is still far from being generally 
aware of the great benefits which life-assurance is cal¬ 
culated to confer. But a large majority of the offices 
go beyond fak means -, they hold forth the promise of a 
handsome commission to solicitors and otliers who bring 
them business,‘most of them giving 5 per cent, on the 
fl^rst and every subsequent annual premium and several 
of them giving even 10 per cent, on the fiist, and .5 per 
cent, on every subsequent annual premium. Now, what 
is the rrad nature of tiiis disbursement ? It may be con¬ 
sidered, we think, first, with respect to its special effect 
on the offices', .and, secondly, with respect to its bearing 
On the public. 

In the case of a joint-stock company—which is the 
ni^KB . (Xf imost life-assurance offices—it is simply a 
bulrien upon profits, and in that respect it calls fur no 
remark. lij the case of mutually assuring societies it 
is totally ffifibrent, being then a subtraction from the 
funds which ought to stand for the benefit of the assured 
partie^ and (rf which any surplus that arises ought to 
be divisable amongst them alone. If it could be said 
that the persons already assured were merely giving of 
their means to induce others to ijp as they have done— ; 
to perform one of tlie most respectable moral acts of 
which a j^son Imving others dependent upon him is 
capable—it might be susceptible of some justificafron; 
Imt the purpose of the payment is not of this nature; 
it is for no propagaudism in behalf of life-assurance, 
but only to induce a particular choice of their office as 
distinguished from ottuax. It Is eridpnt that men in 
weir nircumstances are misspending their money in 
th®ir funds to suchapBmiSej and it js equally 
.ciem^ that, in doing so, they are doing fliat which fiiey 
have no right to attempt doing in any, circumstances ; 
namely, holding bribe to tempt men from the 
path of duty. 

i*. really of this character, tiiere 
canh0.he tbewbade of a,doubt When an hidividual 
desjj[^ to assure a snm nijonhis life, he istobvioBIl^ 
««wenK»iliq Bflect that office where the greatest M- 


their especial altar-? Certainly, although honesty in 
such circumstances is not impossible, it is far from 
likely, and can jn no measure to certain. The system 
docs all it can to make rog-ues, and we have no security 
against their not being made. We must presume the 
intending assurer to be ignorant of this profligate prac¬ 
tice. He relies implicitly on Ids agent, as he has a good 
right to do, seeing that he employs him to give an honest 
counsel. He expects that that office which will give ; 
most liberally to his widow and orphans is to to selected, 
according to the conscientious judgment erf his coun¬ 
sellor. But what, on the contrary, is done ? Why, he 
is, perhaps, led to an office which does not hold forth 
anj' particular advantages to him (the assurer), but 
■which contents itself with only holding forth some ad¬ 
vantages to his agent. He is, in short, betrayed by the 
paltry cupidity of that man (trust-worthy, perhaps, in 
all other circumstances) into a transaction which, very 
probably, is just the least advantageous that he could 
have effected in tlie circumstances. ^ 

To give an idea of how the interests of an individual 
may be betrayed in this manner, we take the following 
example from Mr Babbage's Comparative View of the 
Various Institutions for Assurance (/Zit-es (1826). ‘A 
clergyman, in order to x>rovi(ie at bis death for a nume¬ 
rous family, succeeded, by great economy, in saving 
from bis income sufficient to assure ins life for L.‘iOOO; 
being unacquainted with business, he unfortunatedy , 
trusted the choice of tlie office at which he assured to 
the attorney whom lie Ivad been in the habit of employ¬ 
ing. 'riie attorney effected the jiolicy at one of those 
ofiicts which iijiike no return of any part of the profits, 
and which, notwiilistanding, cliargc the same prices as ' 
tlie Equitable. During about twenty years, lie received 
a eoniuiissinn of five per cent, from the office [realising 
in all probably L.iSOj, which was paid out of the annual 
sum, -witli difficulty spared from the scanty income of 
his employer; jiud on tlio death' of the clergyman, his 
seven surviving orphans received from the office the 
original sum assured, L.2000, instead of about L.33O0, | 
which they might have received from the Equitable, 
had not the bribe held out by the other office toeii too { 
great for the integrity of their father’s solicitor.’ We i 
can add another illustration, in which the honest course 
was taken; and we are the more happy to dp so, as it 
reflects credit on a profession which is here presehted in 
an uupleasing light. A solicitor of our acquaintance 
was employed to effect an assurance for L.2000 about 
the year 1820. He adopted a non-bribing office, khich 
divided profits among the assured, instead of going ip % 
certain other one in his eye, where he would have 
secured a ‘ commission’of ten gninpaa, but which did 
not divide profits. The prenjiums were sonjiwhat dif¬ 
ferent, but nut to a great extent, at least n^ nearly so 
great ag tfic results would bavel^i at the end cf a^yen- 
teen yegrs—the currency of the fltonsactioa--'W,hi^ tibb 
representatives of the assuring party got mien 
pounds additiondJ. 

Unguestionahly, the heavier part of t|ji* ‘ d»8h6ijeii|y 
in a high walk’ lies at dopr of the offiaes vrbieh 
forth the temptation ; and, for this reason, we presebta 
list of v(hat we belieVe to Constitute nearly tto wbtde erf 
the hononrabfe nunority Which : i^eet- su^ tnesiii xrf 
obtaining business, beltering that wdifre not d^V’fbu* 
putting a de|er,ypd,,,,th'oo^.:negBti'to.,':|d|^ 
curruiri -practice, but helping to guard the puldic agidh^t 
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•a heteayidof its interests. The following are non-bribing 
uffioet:—In London, the Equitable, Amicable, London 
Life Association, Kutnal Assurance, Rock, and Metro- 
politatir—all being in;d;ual offices excepting the two last, 
which base an admixture of the proprietary system: 
in Edinburgh, the Scottish Widows' Fund, the Scottish 
EquitaUe, the Scottish Provident, and the Scottish 
Amieable-r-all of tliese last being mutually-assuring and 
proiit-dividing societies* 

We conclude with some remarks by Mr De Morgan,t 
to which every honourable mind must respond. ‘ All 
who have written on this subject of late years have 
attacked this bribe, for such it is; but they have directed 
all their censures upon the offices, as if they were tlie 
only parties to blame. If indeed the bribc^Iiad been offered 
to the needy and ignorant only, this partial distribution 
of blame might have been allowed; but, when the par¬ 
ties who receive the bribe are men of education, and 
moving in those professions which bring the successful 
to affluence, 1 do not see the justice of allowing them to 
escape. I have little doubt that an increasing sense of 
right and w'rong will banish this unworthy practice, 
either by failure of givers or receivers. A barrister 
cannot offer commission on the briefs which he brings, 
nor can a physician pay an apothecary for his recom- 
niendation; a jury never receives a hint that the plain¬ 
tiff will give commission on the diumages which they 
award; and the time will come when the offer of money 
to a person, whose unbiassed opinion is alreiidy the pro¬ 
perty of anotlicr, will be deemed what it really is; 
i namely, bribery and corruption. It is one among many 
1 proofs how low is \ht*sljjindard of collective morality, 
j and how eaA' it is for honourable individuals to do in 
concert that from which they would separately slirink.’ 

SPI.VNING Ol'T. 

It is the conviction of tlie writer of this, and of many 
peysona with whom lie has conversed on the .subject, 
tliat the suffering caused by bankruptcies, so frequently 
occurring, would he greatly lessened if the principles of 
Christian morality were held and acted upon ui commer¬ 
cial transactions. 

The fact is striking and alarming, that, of laic years, 
the dividends which bankrupt estates generally yield 
are so small, as hardly to lie reckoned on. This is the 
result of ‘ spinning out’ estates to the last e.xtremity. 
Let an instance be stated. A ixirson who was a small 
manufacturer in a country town eight years ago, com¬ 
menced consigning his goods, and drawing advances. 
The returns were unprofitable ; but instead of lessening 
his trade, he grc.atly extended it, getting increased .ad- 
'.aiices; till, within live years, he sliipped to tlie e.xtent 
of L.40,000 per annum; sending, without regard to the 
'state of the market, what was more than ouc-third 
of the whole of an article sent to India. He now be¬ 
came bankrtipt, leaving an estate which did not pay one 
siiilling iii tlic pound, besides having injured the market 
and all concerned with it. Another case is that of a mer¬ 
chant who failed in 18.39 for L.24,000, one-third only of 
which was composed of debts for goods, the balance 
being for accommodation-bills between him and miother 
house in similar circumstances. These may be somewhat 
extreme cases; but similar features characterise a great 
proportion of the failures which occurred during the 
last crisis. An examination into the nfibirs of most bank¬ 
rupt estates wiD sliow that the men went on long alter 
they ceas^ to bo possessed of capital; the consequence 
of which was, that they had to purchase on cfedit, and, 
ooosequently, to a ffis^vantage; and,irrespective of the 
state of trade, were fbreed on to increased responsibili¬ 
ties to meet their increasing embarrassments; until, 
eifery means of keeping themselves afloat being ex- 
liaiuted, necessity,'not their sense of rectitude and of 

■y. ' ~ ' • ~ 
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the claims of their creditors, witk whose money they 
were trading, forced them to stop, leaving ruind 
estates. 

It is well known that the trade of Paisley suffered 
but little from bad debts previous to the late crisisthere, 
but that they had gone ou by means of the credit system, 
driving what had been, for two years previoiiSly, a losing 
business. 

Now, ought the person who acts thus to stand equal 
in society with the person who never contracts a debt 
without a fair prospect of paying it? If a trader is 
justified in any instance in going on after he has lost liis 
capital, ought it not to bo required of him, in order that 
his character be lield unblemished, that be had good 
prospects of being able to continue to pay his debts, and 
that he stopped as soon as he found this not to be the 
case? Tlie fact is, that, unless in cases directly fraudu¬ 
lent, the public make little distinction iii bankruptcies; 
and even the,„$y|mkrupt himself is far from having the 
standard of iSwgrity in his own mind very accurately 
eoustructed. 


LIFE AND POETRY OF JAMES HISLOP. 

The world cannot be said to know the name of James 
Hislop as that of a poet. He is known, however, in this 
character by a portion of tlie public in our own section 
of the island.-ia consequence, almost solely, of one small 
production — a set of verses entitled A Cameronian 
Jhcam, which first appeared in the Edinburgh Maga¬ 
zine for February 1821. AVhen tliis somewhat remark¬ 
able poem is perused, our renders have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing nearly as much of the author as any, 
excaipt private friends, have hitherto known. liCt tliem 
previously understand, that it relates a peasant’s tale of 
superstition, connected with a muirland spot in Ayr- 
sliire, where a small party of the wilder Presbyterians 
of Charles IL's time were attacked by soldiers in 1680, 
when tlicir minister, Cameron, was slain. The spot is Still 
marked by a flat gravestone inscribed to the memory of 
the sutterers. 

A CAMERONIAN DREAM. ’ 

In a dream of tlie night I was wafted aMMy • « 

To the muirland of mist where the martyrs lay; 

Where Cameron's sword and ids hible arc seen, 

Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green. 

’Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood, 

AVhen the minister's home wae the mountain and wood; 

When in Wellwood's dark valley tho standard of Zion, 

All bloody iind torn ’niong the heather was lying. • 

’Tuns morning; and smnmer*B young sun from the cast 
Lay in loving repose on tim green mountain's breast; 

On Wardlaw' and C'aimtiiblo tlie clear shining dew 

(ilistened there 'mong the heath-bells and mountain flowers blue. 

And far np in heaven, near the white sunny cloud. 

The song of the lark was melodious and loud. 

And in Gleiuntiir's wild sulkudc, lengthened and deep. 

Were tho whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep. 

And Wellwooirs sweet valleys breathed music and gladnesa; 

The fresh meadow blooms hung in lieauty and redness; 

Its daughters were hapiiy to hail the returning. 

And drink the delights of July's sweet morning. 

But, oh i there were hearts cherished far other feelings, 

Ilhuned by the light of proplietic reveulings. 

Who drank fusu the scenery of beauty blit sorrow, 

For they knew that tAeir blood w ould hedow it to-moraOW, 

'TwiA tho few faithful ones wlio with Cameron were lying. 
Concealed’mong the mist whore the lieathfow'l was eryhig j 
For the horsonicn of Eiii lshall around them were hov^ng. 

And their bridle reins rang through the thin misty covertai. 

Their faces grew' pijle, ind their swords were imsheathed, i ; 
i But the wm;. am-''that darkened their brow was nnbi»«a>ed; 
With eyes turned to heaven in calm i-esignatltm, 

Acy si'uig their last song to the Cod of solyatton. 

Tim hills witli the doop mournful musiawarif rioging; 

Tho curlew and plover In conoort were sthsdng; 

But the melody died 'mid derision and laughteri * 

As the host of ungodly rushed on to tke slaughter. 

Though In mist, and in darkness, and Are, they were shroudod, 
Yet the souls of the righteous were qaini and unclAnded; 

Their dark nyes flashed Ughtniag, ae. Item and unbendlM, 

They stood gke the rook wfelbh the Zander is tending. 
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TIte muakets worB flsahin*, tUo blue swords were glebing, 

The helmets wore cleft,hnd the red blood was streamiog, 

The heavens grew dork, and the thunder was rolling, 

'When in tVdlwood's dark muirlands the mighty were failing. 

When the rlghteons had fallen, and the combat was onded, 

A chariot of hro throngh the dark cloud descended; 

|te ^vers were angels, on horses of whiteness, 

^nd.i^ ))uiniag wheels turned on axles of brigktuess. 

A enfolded its doors bright and shining, 

All d#^i>>8 iAe gold of the seventh refining. 

And W souls that camo forth out of groat tribulation, 

Bave nUmhted the chariots and steeds of salvation. 

On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding; 

Throngh the path of the thunder the horsemen are riding: 

(Hide swiftly, bi'ight spirits! the prise is before ve, 

A crown never fading, a kingdom tf glory! 

If this poem be read with interest, some particulars 
respecting the author, who has been for many years 
deceased, will not be felt as superfluous. He was simply 
and literally a shepherd of the Scottish mountains, and 
at the time of the above composition, was only in ids 
twenty-third year. The lowly youth, panting for edu¬ 
cation, and daring to ligpe that even some share of dis¬ 
tinction may yet re,st upon his humble name, may well 
take encouragement from the story of Hislop, who -was 
born of humble parents in the parish of Kirkcoiracl, in 
Dumfriesshire, and reared by a grandfatlier who pursued 
the calling of u country weaver. Under the care, and 
with the assistance of tins kind relative, who was a fa¬ 
vourable specimen of the Scottish peasant, a man of 
piety and worth, and an elder in Jiis parish church, young 
( Hislop taught himself to read. He early exhibited that 
tliirst for knowledge, and that habit of indiscriminate 
book-devouring, wliich form, perhaps, the most familiar 
marks of the class of minds destined to rise above the 
common level. It was also when little more than a 
child, that he was sent to tend slice]) and cattle at 
the farm of Dalblair, in a neiglibouring jiarisli. A 
year of schooling, at about the age of tKirtcen, formed 
nis only regular education ; and' after this he resumed 
his humble duties on another furm. It is a situation by 
no means so Arcadian as many city jicoplc suppose; but 
it had at le^t the virtue for Hislop of allowing him 
retirement and intervals of leisure for study. lu the lee 
of a furze bush? on the hill-side, wrapped in liis plaid, 
might the boy have often been seen eouuing some 
volume which chance had thrown in his W£ wliile his 
faithful dog kept an eye upon his fleecy charge. As 
with Burns, ‘ no book was so voluminous as to slacken 
his industry, or so antiquated as to damp his researches.’ 
But, as miglA be e.xpccted, those whii.'h addressed tlie 
imagination and the feelings were his greatest favour¬ 
ites. ‘ My mother,’ lu; said. ‘ used to reprimand me with 
much severity wdicii she found me reading any book 
except the Bible and the Confession of I'nith. Klie said 
Burns’s Poems w’en; just a wheeu blethers [a parcel of 
frivolous nonsense]. Many a severe scolding has she 
given me when my stocking wires got rusty in con¬ 
sequence of Robinson Crusoe. But 1 got very high in 
her favour when I distinguished myself by wielding the 
scythe and the sicUe,.’ 

Boghead, where he now served, is in the parish of 
Auchinlcck, in Ayrshire, and hc*e he was in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood-of Airsmoss, the scene of the 
Cameron skirmish of 1680. Pondering on the monu¬ 
ment of this event, and listening to the still fresh *knd 
much revered traditions of it wliieli float about amongst 
the peasantry, helped to nourish the seeds of poetry in 
bis mind. To him, too, the tales of goblins,- of fairies, 
and of apparitions of the Evil Ode, •which are told 
by the rustic fireside, came with a help of feeling 
and of fancy, w'hich left them to .reside in his heaw 
^ poetry for ever. Some years having passed in this 
^ace, he removed to Corsebank, on the rivulet Crawick, 
luar the residdnee of his worthy grandfather, and after- 
^rdk.tiy CoBXie, near Sanquhar. He now availed 
himraf of Ihe ppportuniby of obtaining private instruc- 
ftBMinjWg^r and in the Latin language, the latter 
air ip winin eiit looked upon with gr^ respect 


amongst the rustics of Scotland, To this he adiied- 
Prench and mathematics, mainly adviUuung in all these 
pursuits by means of his own ready mind, unfading 
zeal, and steady perseverance. At twenty, he had be¬ 
come a sort of wonder in his remote pastoral neighbour¬ 
hood, both for his acquirements, and the power which 
he had shown of composing poems and songs in his 
vernacular tongue. ‘I was now,’ he says in a letter to 
a friend, ‘an awkward shepherd boy, whose whole 
knowledge was confined to tiie Bible, and the various 
books of divinity and diversion that shepherd libraries 
could furnish me with. My principal hobby was 
Hutton’s Arithmetic and Bonny castle’s Algebra; ra- 
ther odd company for a poetical shepherd, you will 
allow.’ The fact is a valuable one, as tending to con¬ 
vince young jifrsons smitten with a love of poetry, 
that there is no good reason why they may not employ 
the mind also in some of those severer studies which 
train the thinking powers. It was soon after this that 
the charms of a rural maiden, whose name seems to have 
been Ann, first gave depth to the jioetic eflusiuns of 
the Dumfriesshire shepherd. Some gleams of ambition 
now visited liim, and he opened an evening scliool for 
the instruction of his humble neighbours. Towards 
the end of 181'.), when twenty-one years of age, lu; was 
induced to remove to Greenock, and there venture to 
depend entirely on teaching. About the same time, 
specimens of his poetry began to find their way into 
the Edinburgh Magazine, the amiable editor of which, 
tile Reverend Mr Moreliead, was pleased to take an 
interest in his welfare. In a ppse communication 
to this gentlenian, he gave, im elehr and correct lan¬ 
guage, an iiulirect account of'what had fefahis mind in 
his shepherd hfo. ‘ Had you spent,’ he says, ‘ as many 
Sabbatli days among the Scottish peasantry as I have 
done, you would join me in thinking that there is yet 
an extensive field for the cidtivatioii of a higher order 
of poetry than much that has yet appeared in our lan¬ 
guage. The popuhir superstitions, too, that are still 
current among the i>easantry of Kitlisdalc and Ayrshire, 
would, of themselves, furnish an abundant supply of 
awful materials for the fancy of a skilful poet. Wlio 
that has ever heard of the fairies of I'a’-veacli or Glen- 
nmir—the dead-lights carried by dead men, that have 
been si;en among tiie haunted woods of Garpal or Cra- 
wiek—the fiery coach that appeared at midnight at the 
grave of the mui’dered Cameron in Airsmoss — the 
siiectre that vanished in blood near tlie Wellwood, in 
the parish of Muirkirk—and hundreds more of the same 
kind that might be enumeratedwho, 1 say, that has 
heard of these, and has been familiar with tlie characters 
and feelings of the people among whom they are cherished, 
w'ill deny that such dread familiarity with the beings 
of luiother world has communicated to them on efeva- 
tion and sublimity of mind liigldy poetical—perltapnuot 
unfavourable to the cultivation of religion, as more aw¬ 
ful conceptions must thus be produced of that iteing 
“ who maketU his angels spirits, and his ministers a 
flame of fire?’” 

He soon after visited Edinburgh, wliere Mr Morahead 
gratified him by an iutroduction to Mr (now Lord) 
Jeffrey, and the Iteverend Mr Alison. These gentlemen 
might’ well give kindly greeting to a youth who had 
penned verses so richly poetical in diction as the foliowt 
ing ImiUttion of a Passage in Tasso’s Amynfa, ivhieh had 
just then come out in the pages of Mr Morehead’s 

magazine. 

€ 

When X was just a woe wee calkn,>l‘ 

lltnruin about my Annie's dwallon. 

We aften todletf out thither. 

And gowuns^ pout wi* ane ftnither. 

• 

Her Raft and shinan yellow hair 

Ifang curlin' o'er her white noedt haroi 
t JOanoin'upo'^ simmer hredse^ 

» And 1 wad climh the lealy treei. 


SUttlsIiof. 


fTpttasd, 


lOsMoi. 
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• To cull th« fruits 0 * Iweetest juice. 

Of which my Annie had made choice. 

While thus amang the woods we ran, 

An early friendship soon began: 

And she was gentler far than ony, 

And she was playful, young, and bonuie, 

And no anc amang a* the fair, 

Wi* my young Annie could compare. 

In thae sweet years o* early luve, 

Tlie kind and gentle turtle dove 
Was not niair happy wi' its mate, 

Than we th^ithor air and late. 

Our dwallans they were closely joined, 

But clever war our heaiis combint^, 

And though wo w’ei*o exactly yealans,* 

Wo nearer were in thoughts and feelings. 

By little and by little grew * 

TJp in my heart, 1 kenna how, 

Like a woe gowan by its lane. 

An unkent love for my swcot Ann, 

Which mode mo always wisli to bo 
In that young lassie's company. 

Wlion we were sitting on a bank, 

I from her eyes a sweetness di’ank, 

That made me wonder what could be 
Sac sweet in a young lassio’s ce. 

Such draughts of sw'cctncss left n piin, 

That never could bo healed again ; 

Besides, they often matle me sigh ; 

1 could not tell the reason why. '*■ * 

Beneath a shady green bceoh-treo, 

Aeday h^liza, Ann, and mo, 

Playfully passed away the liours— 

The bec.'i drank honey 'maiig the Powers. 

Kliza's clieolc, vaiinilion ])nre, 

Tlybees mistook if for a Howor; 

Ane o* them i-ain’ wi’ buinmin’ wing, 

And wae-sucki*! pierced it wi’ hi.s stiug. 

Bliza's check was uiwo iwiii', 

And Bho hcgitn a groetin't thon!; 

My Annie, wi' lier voice Kie sw'tfet, 

Said, Whist, Kli^a! diniiu greet; 

I lUU' a f aiUMii will lii ft! the .vound, 

Aivtl mak' your clicck yet halo and sound ; 

1 learned it frao uii aiild wise wonuiii, 

Kent niony a thing that wasna common. 

This said, my Annie did advance 

Her s.x’eet wee month, wi’ laughin' glauce. 

Began to try her magic |v»wers, 

Wi’ lips as soft nahotiey Powers. 

She prest them to the bumbet* wound, 

Wi’sic a sweet and uniiniiran sound, 

That really, wonnerfu’ to soy, 

KUzu’s stang died quite aw’ay. 

The virtue o’ her lips W’as such. 

They healed it tvi’ their very touch. 

And 1, who never had before 
Obsorvod in Annie any more 
Than the soft languor of her e^'es; 

Her voieo that waked my softest sighs— 

A voice for sweeter fhnn the burnio 
That plays o’er niony a luibblcd tuniio, 
t^wceter than simmor'H sigh, that heaves 
Among the Howors and rustlau loaves— 

Began to fool a new desiiv,; 
within my heart then burnt a Pre, 

Thai mode me long to press her lips. 

And drink the dews a lover silts. 

Nae ither plan remained for me, l, 

Than to bring Imck Bliza’s bee, 

And make it como wi* buramin' w'ing, 

And gio my check like hers a sting. 

Whether my cheek was stinged or no. 

It matters not.—but 1 did go 

To Annie—who ray tale bolieved— • 

For piteously 1 grot and grieved. 

fikion did the simpld girl prepare 
To mend iny ctheok w'os stang’t sae sair; 

But ah I the sting her lips did gio 
Inflamed far waur than ony I 

The Greenock speculation turned out ill, and afl’ected 
his health, for the recovery, of whfch he was fjJ)liged to 
roturu to the draw of Carcoo. Here he wandered 
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about for some months, comparatively idle, yet n^ 
neglecting his studies, whicli now extended to Jrench 
and Italian literature, and caused him to be regarded as 
a wonder by all his old friends, his uncle included, who 
always spoke of him as an ‘ unco chiel,’ and thought there 
was nothing he could not do. It was at the end of the 
year that he composed his Oameroiiian DreatO, which, 
being published in the magaziue, immediately attracted 
attention. Mr Jelfrey, in particular, was so niuch 
pleased with it, that lie sent the author a present. Hls- 
lop now tried a .school in Edit\burgh, hut had not been 
engaged in it long, when, by the interest of the gentle¬ 
man last named, he obtained the appointment of school¬ 
master in (he Doris frigate, then about to sail for the 
South American station. 

During liis absence at sea, Ilislop kept up as rt'gular 
a correspondence a.s circumstancis would permit with 
his friend and patron, the editor of Uie Edinburgh 
Magazine. \5^n not cngageil in the tuition of the 
midshipmen 'fii others intrusted to his charge, he 
ai)plied himself sedulously to the improvement of his 
own mind by reading and (imposition. After an 
absemee of upwards of three years, the Doris returned 
to .England, and Ilislop once more visited his native 
scenery and relations at Carcoo, where he reswned 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Magazine in a scries 
of ‘ ladters I'rom South Anierie.a,’ whidi at that time 
e.'teitcd very considctahle interest. Iii the end of 1825 
he ])roc(»ede(l to London, and heearao acquainted with 
Allan Cunningliam, Sirs Joanna ilaillie, and Mr Lock¬ 
hart of the (Juarterly Keview, and w'as subsequently 
cng'gecl as a reporter for one of the London news- 
jaipi rs, an oecnimtion, however, for which he apjxiars 
to have entertained little partiality, and which soon 
terminated. Tlie fidelity with which he reported one 
of tlie sermons of the celebrated Edward Irving, after¬ 
wards brought him into acquaintance with that re¬ 
markable ir!,'n, wlio presented him witli a beautiful 
jiocket liible in the original language, and a Hebrew 
grammar, and, as in many other eases where he met with 
young men of ability, but without employment, strongly 
urged him to study for tlie church. In, 1826 he was 
appointed head master of an academy in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, and in about twelve Ilio«ths after, he 
joined the Tweed man-of-war, under tlie commaiKl of 
Lord Henry Spencer, ordered to the Mediterranean, and 
afterwards to the Cape of Cood Hope. His diligeucc 
and l.abour in study and composition were remarkable. 
Although highly respected by all on hoard, it ciui be 
easily imagined that the manners and eorjscrsatioii of a 
ship’s company were not sueli a.s to allure the sohool- 
master much into tlieir society, and therefore, except 
when professionally engaged in teaching, his time was 
eliiefly occupied in the retirement of his owe. little cabin. 
His powers of composition were great; but .as he com¬ 
posed with much rapidity, lii.s writings, though abound¬ 
ing witt brilliant flashes of imagination, and evincing 
givat am iability and tenderness of feeling', are necessarily 
defleient in that vigour and concentration of thought 
which arc only to be acquired by an attentive study of 
the best authors, serious reflection, and a careful weed, 
ing out of superfluous' words and iimiieaning expletives. 
Among the numerous poems eontposed at sea, that en¬ 
titled the ‘ Scottish S.aeramental Sabbath,’ after tbe 
manner of Burns’s Cottar’s Saturday Night, is per¬ 
haps the best. The following verses may be taken as & 
specimen;— 

The fin Wiatti siorfting gilds the eastern hills ; 

Till'ss ihiis ns sunny dawn wi’gladness greet, 

% Ifi.aelieiith-ii.idliamlcts’mangthemuiriandrUls, 

The dewy jnountailis climb wi' naked feet— 

Bltiftin’ tile daisies droukot 1’ the w»et,* 

The nibblin’ docks come bleatin’ down the brae. 

To ahiubnvy pastures screened Irae simmer ileat, 

In woods where tinklin’ waters glide away, 

’Maiig holms of clover red, ^nd bright teown rye-grass Iiay. 
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' His ewes ahd lnmb» brought carefu’ frie the hel^bt, 

The shepherd's <*iHrb» wKtob them fnte the corn; 

On ttreen-s'venl soentod lawn, wi’gownns white, 

, Frae page o' pocicot psalm-hook sailed an' tom, 

'fbe task prepared, assigned for Babbath mom. 

The elder bairns their tiarents Join in prayer; 

One daughter dear, beneath the flowery thorn, 

Kneels down apart, her spirit to prepare, 

On this her flrst approach the sacred cup to shore. 

The social chat, wi' solenm converse mixed, 

At early hour they flnisli their repast. 

The pious sire repeats full many a text 
Of sacramental ^hbaths long gone past. 

To see her little family featly drest, 

The careful matron Ms a mother's pride; 

Oies this a linen shirt-.gies tint a vest— 

I The frugal fatlier's frorvns Oieir finery chide; 

He prays that Heaven their souls may tveddiug-rohes provide. 

'The sisters busklt seek the garden walk. 

To gather flowers, and watch the warning bell; 

'r ■ Bweet-Winiatb, danglin’ dewy frae the stalk, 
la mixed wi* mountain daisies rich in snrell: 

Green sweet-brier—sprigs and daisies frao the dell. 

Where Spango shepherds pass the lane abode; 

Afad Wanlock minors cross the mnirland fell; 

Then down the sunny winding wrasiland road. 

The Uttle pastoral band approach the bouse of God. 

On her outward Toyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
while the Tweed was cruising off tlic Cajie de Verd 
Islands, HiSlop, one of the offleers, the whole of the 
midshipmen, and the surgeon, made a party of pleasure 
■ to visit the island of St Jago. Thb officer, being afraid 
to remain upon the island during tlie night, returned 
to the ship by swimming; the rest slept on shore in 
the open air, and were in consequence all seized with a 
violent fever. Six of them, including tlie surgeon and 
four midshipmen, died .after a short illness. Ilislop 
lingered for twelve days, and died on the 4tli December 
1827, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. Tlie event 
was deeply regretted by all who knew him. Had his 
life been spared, there is every reason to lielieve he 
would have risen to a most respectable position i:i tlie 
literary world. * He was mild, gentle, and kind-liearted,’ 
•aid the late Allan Cunuingham in a letter to the 
writer of this article; ‘ and, as was tlie man, so was liis 
gcnlns ; elegant rather than vigorous: sweet and grace¬ 
ful rather than lofty, although he was lofty occasionally 
ttM. His ccnnjlbsitions, coloured slightly by a fortune 
more nneertain than happy, have much deep feeling, 
and a love warm and devout for all the living and 
ipoving works of God. He was a frequent and welcome 
Visitor of my fireside, and I heard of his tragic death 
Vith the sorrow of a brother.’ 


legends RESrECTING TREES. 

FIK8X ARTICLE. 

Like other natural objects of signal importance to man, 
whether yielding food, affording shelter, or simply con¬ 
ferring loveliness on the landscape, trees, in the earlier 
stages of society, have uniformly been the fertile subjects 
of poetical and mythological allnsiou. Many of the 
prettiest legends of heathen antiquity, as well us of our 
Christian progenitors, relate to trees; while poets, in all 
countries and ages, have borrowed front them their most 
brilliant imagery and'eomparisons. Without inquiring 
into the causes of these varied allusions, we intend to 
present the reader with a few of the more remarkable 
legends, as gleaned from the late Mr Loudon’s magnifi¬ 
cent work—‘'ITie IVees and Shrubs of Great Britain.’ 

The White Paptar, according to ancient , mythology, 
Was consecrated to Hercijlcs, because he Sestroyed Caous 
in a cavern of mWj^ASfentine, which was covered with 
i&CM trees; aoa’i^sj^e moment of bia triumph, bounfi 
hit brow witl^r^anch of one as a token of his victory 
Wljhn he deeded into the infrmal regions, he also 
return^ trifni a wreath of white pojdar round his head. 
It was iSlisi says tlie fable, that made the leaves of the 
tira how The pefspiration from the hero’s 
l^w :!W|m>^lie inner put the les^ white; while the 
Smokedl^ie lov^ regions turned the upper iur&ee of 


the leaves almost black. Persons sacrificing to HerOidOi 
were always crowned With branches of ^this tt«e|''and 
all who had gloriously conquered their enemies in battle 
wore garlands of it, in imitation of HerctllOS. In’The 
Sentiment of Flowers,’ it iS said that the ancients Con¬ 
secrated the white po|dar to Time, because the leaves 
are in continual agitation -, and being of h bla^iSh gtetn 
on one side, with a thick white cotton on the other, 
these were supposed to indicate the aItm:natioii of day 
and night. 

The Black Pe^hir is no less celebrated in fable than 
its congener above-mentioned. According to Ovid," 
when Phaiithon borrowed the chariot and horses of the 
sun, and, by his heedless driving, set half the world on 
fire, he was hurled from the chariot by Jupiter into the 
Po, where he was drowned; and his sisters, the Heiiades, 
wandering on the hanks of the river, were changed into 
trees—supposed by moat commentators to be poplars. 
The evidence in favour of the poplar consists in there 
being abundance of black jioplHrs on the banks of the 
Po; in the poplar, in common with many other aquatic 
trees, being so surcharged with moisture, as to Rave it 
exuding through the pores of tlic leaves, which may thus 
literally be said to weep; arid in there being no tree on 
wliich the Sun shines more brightly than on the black 
poplar, thus still showing gleams of parental affection 
to tlie only nieniorial left of the unhappy son whom his 
own fondness Iiad contributed to destroy. 

The Apple Tree, so singularly connected with the 
first transgression and fall of man, is distinguished 
alike in the mythologies of the jGreeks, Scandina¬ 
vians, and Druids. 'The guides ffuits of the HespCrides, 
wliich it was one of the Jabonrs of Herculw to procure, 
in spite of the sleepless dragon wliich guarded them, 
were believed hy tlie pagans to be apples. Hercules 
was worshipped by the Thebans under the name of 
Melius: and apples were offered at his altar.s. Tlie 
origin of tills custom was the circumstance of the river 
Asopns having on one occasion overflowed its banks 
to such an extent, as to render it impossible to bring a 
sheep across it which was to be sacrificed to Hercules; 
wlien some yontlis, recollecting that an apple bore tlio 
same name as a sheep in Greek (melon), offered an 
apjile, with ftmr little sticks stuck in it, to resemble 
legs, as a Bubstit'ate for sheep; and after that jicriod, 
the pagans always considered the apple ns especially 
devoted to Heremes. In the Scandinavian Edda, we 
are told that the goddess Iduna had the care of apples 
whicli had the power of conferring immortality; and 
which were consequently reserved for the gods, who ate 
of them when they began to feel themselves growing 
old.' The evil siiirit, Ixike, took away Iduna and lier 
apple tree, and hid tliem in a forest, where they could 
not be found by the gods. In consequence of this mali¬ 
cious theft, everything went wrong in the world. The 
gods became old and infirm; and, enfeebled both in boiiy 
and in mind, no longer paid the same attention to the 
aflkirs of tlic earth; and men having no one to look 
after them, fell into evil courses, and became the prey 
of the evil spirit. At length the gods, finding matters 
get worse and worse every day, roused their last remains 
of vigour, and combining together, forced Loke to restore 
the tree. 

The Druids paid particular reverence to the aj^le 
tree, because the mistletoe was supposed to grow 
only on it and the oak; and also on account of the 
usefulness of its fruit. In consequence of this feeling, 
the apple was cnltivatcd in Britain from the earliest 
ages of which we have any Tecord 5 and Glastoftlmry 
was called the apple orchard, from the qBflntity : 
apples grown there previons to Hie time of the 
Many old rites and ceremonies are therefore conriected 
with this tree, some of Which are prautised iri the or¬ 
chard distoicts eimn at the present day. t>Oii Christinas 
exe.'sayli Mrs Bray, ‘ tho femers and their meu in 
Devonshire take a large howl ^ cider, with a toast iri 
it ; and cartying it in state to ilte orchard they salute 
the apple trtes*vitli much eemnemy, in oi^er to mAVs ' 
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bear w«U {lext tpason. This laiutation consists in 
tlwowiBgiwjTO of the cider about the roots of tlio tree, 
plaehtg t^. of the toast on the branches; and then 
nnniing tiiemsclxee into a ring, they, like the bards 
of old, 4et up their ypioes and sing a song, which may 
be found ib Brand’s Bopnlar Antiqiuties. In Hone’s 
EreiyTl)»x Book, this custom is mentioned, but with 
some slight variation. 

The wassail bowl, drunk on All Hallow E’en, Twelfth 
Day Eve, Christmas Eve, and on other festivals of tlie 
church, was compounded of ale, sugar, nutmeg, and 
roasted apples, which every person partook of; each 
taking out an apple with tlie spoon, and then drinking 
out of the bowl. Sometimes the roasted apples were 
bruised and mixed with milk or white.wine instead of 
ale ; and in some parts of the country apples were 
roasted on a string, till they dropped off into a bowl of 
spiced alu beneath, which was called Lamb's Wool. The 
reason of this name, which is common to all the com- j 
IKninds of apples and ale, is attributed by Vallancey to I 
its lieing drunk on the 3Ist of October, All Hallow 
E’en ; the first day of November being dedicated to the 
angel presiding over fruit, seeds, &c., and therefore 
named Xo Mas Uhhal ; that is, the day of tlie apple-fruit: 
and this being pronounced lamosool, soon became cor¬ 
rupted by the English into lamb’s wool. Apples were 
blessed by tlie priests on the 2.'5th of July; and an espe¬ 
cial form for this purpose is preserved in the manmil of 
the chureh of banuii. 

The custoih of bobbing for apples on All Hallow E’en, 
and on All Saints,Day, which was formerly common 
over all Enrfand, and Jb ^ill practised in some p.arts of 
Ireland, ImsGately been rendered familiar liy M’Clisc’s 
masterly painting of the Sjairts of All Hallow E’en. A 
kind of hanging-beam, which was continually turning, 
was suspended I'roin tlie roof of the room, and an apple 
placed at one end, and a lighted candle at the other. 
Tlie parties having tiieir hands tied behind them, and 
being to catcli the apples with their mouths, frequently 
caught the caudle instead. In \Vnrwicksliire, apple.s are 
tied to a string, and cnuglit at in tlic same manner; but 
the lighted eandle is omitted ; and in the same county 
children roast apples on a string on Christmas Eve; the 
first who can catch an apple, when it drops from the 
string, getting it. In bcotland, apples are put into 
a tub of water, and then bobbed for with the mouth. 

The Adi, a<t;cording to heatlien mytliology, furnished 
the wood of which Cupid made his arrows, before he 
had learned to adopt tlie more fatal cypress. In the 
Scandinavian Edda, it is stated that the court ot-tlie 
gods is held under a mighty ash, the snniniit of which 
reaches the heavens, tlie branches overshadow the 
whole earth, and the roots penetrate to the infernal 
regions. An eagle rests on its summit, to observe every¬ 
thing that passes, to whom a squirrel constantly ascends 
to report tliosc things wliicli the exalted bird may have 
neglected to notice. Serpents arc twined round the 
trunk; and from the roots there spring two limpid 
fountains, in one of whicli wisdom lies concealed, and in 
the Other a knowledge of the things to come. Three 
virgins constantly attend on this tree, to sprinkle its 
leaves with water from the magic fountains; and 
tills water, falling on the earth in the sh-aiie of dew, 
produces honey. Man, according to the Edda; was 
formed from the wood of this tree. Anciont writers of 
all natiems state that the serpent entertains an extra¬ 
ordinary respect for the ash. Ifiiny says that if a ser¬ 
pent be placed near a fire, and both surrounded by ashen 
twigs, the serpent will sooner run into tlie fire than pass 
over the pieces of ash; and Dioseorides asserts that the 
jaioa(^ Mh leaves, mixed with wine, is a cure for tlie 
bite of tlmt reptUp. Evelyn mentions that in some 
parts of En^Wid the country people believe that, if they 
split young ash trees, aud make ruptured children pass 
thTon(d> the deft, it will cure them; and the Itev. W. 
T. Bt»e rdsMs on instimce, witifin his personal know¬ 
ledge, ef this extrnordhiary superstition having been 
lately practised in Warwldtsbire. Lightfoot says tliat, 


in many parts of the Higiilands of Scotland, at the birth 
of a child, the nurse or midwife puts one end of a giwn 
stick of this tree into the fire, and, while it is burning, 
gathering in a spoon the juice Which Oosses out at the 
other end, administers this as the first spoonful of food 
to the newly-born baby. 

The Oak appears early to have been an object of 
worship among the Celts and ancient Britons. Under 
the form of this tree the Celts worshipped their god 
Tuet, and tiie Britons Tarnawn, their god of thunder. 
Baal, the Celtic god of fire, whose festival (that of Yule) 
was kept at Christmas, was also worshipped under the 
semblance of an oak. The Druids professed to main¬ 
tain perpetual fire; and dnee every year all the fires 
belonging to the jicople were extinguished, and re-lighted 
from the sacred fire of their priests. This was tlie 
origin of the Yule log, with which, even so lately as the 
middle of last century, the Christmas fire, in some parts 
of the countrVjjras always kindled; a fresh log being 
thrown on aniimghted, but taken off before it was ctai- 
sumed, and reseri'ed to kindle the Christmas fire of the 
following year. The Yule log vms always of oak; and 
as the ancient Britons believed that it was essential for * 
their liearth-flres to be renewed every year from tlie 
sacred fire of tlie Druids, so their descendants tlionght 
that some misfortune would befall tliem if any accident 
happened to the Yule log. 

The worship of the Druids was genersdly performed 
under an oak, and a Iieap of stones or cairn was erected 
on which the sacred fire was kindled. Before the cere¬ 
mony of gathering the mistletoe, the Druids fasted for 
several day.s, and ofiered sacrifices in wicker iiaskets 
or frames, wliicli, however, were not of willow, but of 
oak twigs curiously interwoven, and were similar to 
tliat still carried by Jack-in-tlie-green on May-day, 
whicJi, according to some, is a relic of Druidisiu. The 
well-known chorus of ‘Hey, derry down,’ according to 
I’rofessor Burnet, was a Druidic chant, signifying 
literally, ‘ In a circle the oalc move around.’ Criminals 
were tried under an oak tree; the judge, with the, jury, 
being seated under its shade, and the culprit placed hi 
a circle made by the chief Druid’s wand. ^ The Saxons 
also held their national meetings under an oak; and 
the celebrated conference between the Saiwns and the 
Britons, after the invasion of the former, vraa held under 
the oaks of Dartmoor. 

The Mistletoe, particularly that which grows on the 
oak, was held, in great veneration by the Britons. At 
tlie beginning of tlicir year, the Druids went in solemn 
procession into the forests, and raised a jrass altar at 
the foot of the finest oak, on which they inscribed tlie 
names of those gods which vfcre considered as the most 
powerful. After this the chief Druid, clad in a white 
garment, ascended the tree* and cropped the mistletoe 
with a consecrated golden pruning - hook, the other 
Druids receiving it in a pure white cloth, which they 
held beneath the tree. The mistletoe was then dipped . 
ill water tiy the principal Druid, and distributed among 
the people, as a preservative against witchcraft and 
diseases. If any part of the plant touched the ground,, 
it was considered to be the omen of some dreadful mis¬ 
fortune which was ub«ut to fall upon the land. The 
ceremony was always perlbrnied'when the nioou iWAa 
six days old, and two white bulls were sacrificed at liie 
contusion. In Scandinavian mythology, l^ke, thS evU 
sjfirit, is said to have made the arrow witb which he 
wounded Balder (Apollo), tlie son of Friga (^Venus% of 
mistletoe branches. Balder was charmed ag^nst irijury 
from evervthing which sprang from fire, earth, idf', and 
water; hut the mistletoe, sprin^ng from hJisithw, was 
tWd to be fatal, and Balder was not restored to the 
world till by a general effiirt of thq <>ther gods. The 
magical properties of the mistletoe mentioned both 
by Virgil and Ovid. In the dark ,egto. :h similar belief 
prevailed; and even to the pr»»mt peasants «f 

Holstein, and some otbfW oouiehiieB, hai\ tlie mistkdoe 
the ‘ speck’s wand,’ from Hto eitojposiUon, thet ho!#|i^ 
a branch Af mistletoe will nq| rndy enable a mim to, see! 
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ghosts, but to force Jthetn to speak to him. The custom 
of kissing under the mistletoe at Christmas has been 
handed down to us by our Saxon ancestors, who, on the 
restomtion of Bidder, dedicated the plant to their Venus 
(Friga), to place it entirely under her control, and to 
prevent it from being again usdd against her as an in¬ 
strument of mischief. In the feudal ages, it was gathered 
with great solemnity on Christmas eve, and hung up in 
the great hall with loud shouts and rejoicing:— 

On Christmas eve the hells were rung ; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

That only night In all the year 

Saw tlie stolecl priest the chaliec near. 

The damsel donned Ifer kirtte .sIkhui ; 

The hall was di'cssed with liolly green : 

Torth to the woods did merry men go, 

To gather In the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron's hall 

To vassal, tenant, stu'f, and all. 

77ie Holh/, like some other evergreen.s. li.as long been 
used at Christmas for ornanienting (‘hurelics and dwell¬ 
ing-houses. It appears to have Iwen first nwide use of 
for this purpose by tha carlv Christl.ans at Rome, and 
*Wa8 probabV adopted for decorating the chnrche.s at 
Christmas, because holly w.as used in the great festival 
. of the Saturnalia, whii h occurred alic.iit that period. 
It was customary among the Romans to send boughs 
of holly, during the Saturnalia, as eiubleinatical of good 
wishes, with the gifts they presented to their friends at 
,. that season ; and the linlly came thus to he considered 
i an emblem of peace, and good-will. Whatever may 

' origin of tlie practice of decorating 

' jSlRibgs and houses with holly, it is of great antiiiuity. 
TuTOpitod, perhaps, the earliest record of tlie custom 
j#vm a diifoi in praise of holly, written in tlie time of 
Henry VI., beginning with the stanza— 

Nay, ivy, nay, it sliall not be. I «ys ; 

Let helJy hafe the iriay»ir.v imastei v), .as the moner is. 

Holy slondo in Ihc hallf, fayie to behold ; 

Ivy stonde tvUhoui Oie dore ; siie is lot roro s-eold. 

In illustration of whicli it must bn observed, that the 
ivy, being dedicated to Bacchus, wa.s used as a vintner’s 
sign in winter, and bung outside the door. The dis¬ 
ciples of Zoroaster, the author of fire-worship, believed 
that the sufi never shadows the holly tree; and the 
followers of that philosopher, who still reni in in I’crsia 
and India, are said to throw water impregnated with 
htdljt bark in the face of a new-born child. In the 
langnagc of flowers, tlie holly is the symbol of foresight 
and caution. 

• 

of mourning attire, is exposed to playful satire. A shop 
of this kind, painted black outside, after the fashion m 
a Parisian Maism de Dmil, attracts the attention at a 
country squire and his lady, and, influenced by ouflnfltf, 
they forthwith enter the establishraeat Ebony Ptaifs 
being placed for their accommodation, they are iP- 
dressed by a young roan in black, who speaks across 
the counter witli the solemn air and tone of a dergyman 
at a ftineral. 

• May I have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, 
madam ? 

Lady. I wdsh, sir, to look at some mourning. 

Shopman. Certainly, by all means. A relict, I presume ? 

Lady. Yes; a widow, sir. A poor friend of mine who 
has lost her husband. 

Shojm. .Exactly so—for a deceased partner. How 
deep would yon choose to go, ma’am f Do you wish to 
he very poignant? 

Lady. Wliy, I suppose crape and bombazine, unless 
they’re gone out of fashion. But you had better show 
me some difi’erent sorts. 

Shoptn. Certainly, by all means. We have a very ex¬ 
tensive assortment, w’hothcr for family, court, or com¬ 
plimentary mourning, including the last novelties from 
the continent 

Lady. Yes, I should like to sec them. 

Shopm. Certainly. Hert! is one, ma’am, just imported 
—a widow’s silk— icaleivd, as you perceive, to match 
the sentiment. It is called tlie “Inconsolable;” and 
is very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial liereave- 
nicnts. • 

Squire. Looks rather flims|r, though, ^ot likely to 
last long—eh, sir ? 

Shopm. A little slight, sir—rather a delicate texture. 
But mourning ought not to last for ever, sir. 

Sr/uire. No, it seldom does; especially the violent 
.sorts. 

Lady. La! .Taeoh, do hold your tongue; what do you 
know about fiwihionable atBiction ? But never mind him, 
sir; it's only his way. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. As to mourning, 
ma’am, there has been a great deal, a very groat deal, 
indei d, this season, and several new fabrics have been 
introduced, to meet the demand for fashionable trlbula- ! 
tion. 

Lady. And all in the French style ? 

Shopm. t 'ertainly—of course, ma’am. They excel in 
the funtlyre. Here, for instance, i.s an article for the deeply 
afflicted. A black eraiw, expressly lulapted to the pro- i 
found style of mourning—make's up very sombre and ! 
interesting. 1 

Lady. 1 daresay it diH'S, sir. | 

Shopm. Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut off a ' 
dress? 

Squire. You had lietter cut me off first. 

Shopm. Certainly, sir—by all means. Or, if you 
would prefer a velvet—ma'am- 

Lady. Is it proper, sir, to mourn in velvet? 

0 quite !—certainly. Just coming in. Now, 
here is a very ricli one—real Genoa—and a splendid 
black. We call it the Luxury of Wo. 

Ladaj. Very expensive, of course? j . 

/SViH^wt. (Inly eighttien shillings a-yard, and a 
quality; in short, fib for the handsomest stylo rf domes¬ 
tic calamity. ‘‘''J,' 

Squire. Whereby, I suppose, sorrow geteSfiiife super¬ 
fine as it goes upwards in life? 

Skopim. Certainly—yes, sir—by bH hiOans—at least, a 
finer texture. The mourning of poor people is very 
coarse—very—quite diflbrent from ttfilt oC persons of 
quality. Canvass to crajie, sir! . ' 

Lady. To be sure it isl Ahd tite change of 

dress, sir, I suppose you Mpety of balf- 

mournii^? * ^ , 

• Shopm. 0, infinite—the 2s(p^Ji^ifc|p[|town I Full, 
and half, and quarter, and shaded 

off, if 1 may vflo, likb Afi Itttiut djpiring, from a 

.grief to the slSgllci^. 

HOOD’S MAGAZINE—THE MAISON DE DEUIE. 

A NEW magazine, with Mr Thoni.is Hood for editor, 
cannot fail to attract, and, we should likewise think, to 
deserve atontiou. The first few numbers present a 
most agreeable melange of light literature, by the editor 
and his friends. We cannot avoid making particu¬ 
lar reference to a poem of Mr Hood’s, entitled ‘ Tlie 
Haunted House,’ which, for impressive description, 
exceeds everything of the kind d'hich we have seen for 
a long time; confirming what must li* ve been .suggested 
to many minds besides our own, by the Dream of Eugene 
Aram, and some other serious productions of this author, 
that his comicalities are but the more trivial eflhsions 
of a mind which, if left free in the exertion of its powers, 
rpight rival some of onr greatest masteA in the iEgions 
of fency and feeling. Unfortunately, the public ca^ 
ai^ .loudly for amusement, and Mf Hood is obliged to 
ob^ the call. Acting on the same consideration, we 
are constrained to prefer, to all more serious matters, a 
samifle. of finery. 

It It from a piece in the form of a farce, 

cwtiU«a .,**!ae House of Mourning,’ in which the esta- 
tdSHinmnViCf-^dps in Eondon, exclusively for the sale 

gSgj”-'- ...... • --Sj—gSl 
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‘ Lady, Thm, sir, please to let me see some half-mount* 

Log. 

SSumm. Certainly. But the gentleman opposite super- 
int^at the Intermediate Sorrow Department. 

Bptire. Whai the young fellow yonder in pepper-and- 
salt ? 

Shopm. Yes, sir; in the suit of gray. {Calls across.) 
Mr Dawe, show the Neutral Tints! 

[3CA« Squire and his liody cross tim drop amd take 
seats visrd,-ms ; Mr Dam, who affects the pensive 
rather than the solemn, 

Bhopm. You wish to inspect some half mourning, 
madam ? 

Lady. Yes—the newest patterns. 

Shopm. Precisely—-in the second stage of distress. 
As such, ma’am, allow me to recommend this satin— 
intended for grief when it has subsided—alleviated, you 
see, ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead colour! 

Squire. As a black horse alleviates into a gray one, 
after he’s clipped 1 

Shopm. E.vactly so, sir. A Parisian novelty, ma’am. 
It’s called “ Settled Grief," and is very much worn by 
litdies of a certain age, who do not intend to embrace 
Hymen a second time. 

Squire. GUI women, mayhap, about seventy ? 

Shopm. Exjictly so, sir--or thereabouts. Not but 
what some ladies, ma'am, set in for sorrow mucli ear¬ 
lier : indeed, in the prime of life: and for such cases, it’s 
very durable wear. 

Lady. Yes; it feels very stout. 

Shopm. But pcrlYips^ niadatn, tliat is too luyubre. 
Now, here is^iiother—no^i exactly black, but shot with 
a warmish tint, to suit a wo mialerated by time. We 
have sold several pieces of it. Tliat little nuance de rose 
in it—tlie French call it a gleam of comfort—is very 
attrnx-tive.’ 

After a little more chat of tins dolorous kind, the pair 
are sliown into a back nxmi, hung with black, atid 
decorated with looking-glasses in black frames. A 
show-woman in deep mourning is in attendance. 

‘ Show. Your nielanclioly pleasure, ma’am ? 

Lady. Widow’s caps. 

Squitv. Ilunipli!—that’s plump, anyhow! 

Shot!', 'riiis is the iiew-est style., ma’am- 

Lady. Bless me! for a w'idow? Isn’t it rather—you 
know, rather a little— 

Squiiv. Katlier frisky in its frilligigs ! 

Show. Not for the mode, ma’am. Affliction is very 
much modernised, and admits more gout than formerly. 
Some ladies, indeed, for' their morning grief wear rather 
a plainer cap—Imt for evening sorrow, this is not at all 
too omee. I’reneJi taste has introduced very consider- 
alile alleviations—for example, the sympathiser - 

Squire. Where is he ? 

Show. This muslin rnchc, ma’am, instead of the plain 
band. 

Lady. Yes; a very great improvement, certainly. 

Show. Would you like to try it, ma’am? 

Lady. No, not at present. I am only inquiring for a 
friend~pray what are those ? 

Show. Worked handkerchiefs, ma’am. Here is a 
lovely pattern—all done by hand—an exquisite piece 
of work-- 

Smb-e. Better than a noisy one! 

Show. Here is another, ma’am—the last novelty. 
The Larmoyante—Ufith a fringe of artificial tears, you 
perceive, in mock pearl. A sweet pretty idea,ma’am. 

Squire. But rather scrubby, I should think, for the 


Show. O de(^ ao,sirl—if you mean wiping. The wet 
style of grief is quitq gone out—quite I 
Squire. 01am a-dry cry is the genteel thing. But 
doHie, tfia’attt|. cibQie, or we shall be too late for the other 
exhibitions.’ ' , » 

Curiositw .being now apwasod, the lady leaVes the 
i^op with her tfiain-Birnkm nosband, who; turning back, 
takes a last look at we premises. 

'Squire. Humph 1 And so Ibat’s a' Mason de Dool! 


Well, if it’s aU the same to'you, ma’am, Td rather die 
in the country, and be universally lamented, after the 
old fashion—for, as to London, what with the new 
ProneVi modes of mourning, and the “ Try Warren" style 
of blacking the premises, it do seem to me ttiat, before 
long, all sorrow will be sham Abram, and the House of 
Mourning a regular Farce'.’ 

OBICIS AMU TnEATMWST OF CLANSEBS. 

The veterinary disease, glanders, when communicated 
to tlic human subject, produces sufTerings of tlic direst 
kind, and is (in the prcisent state of medicine) incurable. 
The utmost that can nmv»be done by medical science 
with a regard to the disease, is to suggest measures of 
prevention; winch are the more necessary, as at pre¬ 
sent tborc are erroneous views respecting the origin 
and mode of propagation of the disease, w’hidi arc ex¬ 
tremely apt to cause the dreaded effeets to take place. 
With a view W protect our fellow-creatures from a- 
calamity of so dreadful a kind, we call tlic particular 
attention of all persons concerned in the mattagemeut 
of stables, to the following authoritative statement on 
the subject in Dr Burgess’s Manual of Diseases of the 
Shin :— 

‘M. Ilamont’s researches go to prove that the old 
notion of glanders being always the result of damp, 
narrow, and ill-vcntilatcd stables, is erroneous. He 
maint.ains—1. ’I’hat the original causes of glanders do 
not exist in stables; 2. That the habitation exerts but a 
s'cry secondary infiuence towards tlieir development; 
.■!. TImt an iiisuflieieney, or a bad quality of foo^ may 
excite both glanders and farcy in degenerated animals; 
and, lastly, that they' never appear spontaneously in tilie 
blood-liorsc when well fed and well taken care qfi Tlie 
matter of a glandcred sore may produce firby, ah® that 
of a farcy-bred may produce glanders^tf cofi^incing 
proof of the identity of these diseases. 

The treatment of glanders, like the remote causes of 
that disease, is vague and uncertain, and as yet no re¬ 
medies have bcH*n discovered that can prevail against it. 
The propliylactic [preventive] measures are, however, 
more evident. As we know that the disease, when 
once generated, may be transmitted by inoculation, 
every precaution should be taken to obviate that event. 
For example, persons going about, or handling glandered 
animals, brute or liuman, sliould frequently wash their 
hands, and perhaps their face as well, in a strong solu¬ 
tion of alum; the slightest scratch or cut on any part of 
the skin that is exposed should be covejed and pro¬ 
tected ; and the attendants should wear long gloves. 
Varion.s remedies have been reeommeniled, with the 
view of arresting the disease ; but tlieir administration 
has been attended with little benefit. Fumigations 
witli the vapour of a combination of sulphur and iodine, 
•as I have recommended in lepra, will be found most use¬ 
ful in allaving the pain of the ulcerated tumours, and 
in altering the vitality of the inllamcd and enlarged 
glands before they kippuratc. In case of inoculation in 
the thigh, or in any part of the body where a cupping- 
glass may be applied, it should be instantly employed, 
and the wound should be deciily cauterised immediately 
afterwarus.’ 

* 

^ AN ANECllOTE OF THE I'ENIKSITLAB WAK. 

In the disastrous retreat which the British artly made 
in Spain in Dccemlicr lUOfl, under the command of Sir 
John Moore, the army was passing a fnouutainou* tract, 
when a soldier’s wife.,whose husband Was supposed to have 
lieen killtfd on the’field of Alkrriaar, was obScryed stru^ling 
uu a preeipifoua mountain-side during a Vitdetit snow- 
siSmi. She was Jrivixg an ass before her, with two pan¬ 
niers on its back, eaeli containing a very young female 
cliild, wliich seemed little likely to survive the bitter cold 
to which it was exposed. The pbob ass, dkhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, and Btumbhpg in ohnsbqueiioc.of its 
feet getting clogged with Show, #«s just About giving up, 
when an otticer observed the g^gl dlstiMs tiie woman was 
in, went unto her, tmd dtsarihg the ass's fSet hf the frozen 
snow witiyhis knife, htmded It« small quantity off hay 
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from the forage wogojts, which it devoiifed ggeedily, From aiity, the latter to conviction and sincerity; the one would 
the great eonfiiaion which prevailed kt the timo, be was enforce duty and subortJination, the other is directed to 
unable to render the poor woman any farther assistance, enlighteni^ent and freedom of opinion ; the Irst adheres to 
Ho loft her, with very little hope that she and her infant an unvarying standard, the second is iJrojn^ivo j the for- 
ehargos woiiM outlive hardships under which hardy men mer holds out the salutary and bene^ciid effects of its 
were every day sinking. After this incident, the otiiccr requisitions, the latter inquiry Into the grounds of 'th^, 
remained in the army for fifteen years, at the end of which and seeks facts and evidence ; the one follows the ancieht, 
time he retired to pass the remainder of his days in his the many, and the approved, the other cares not to stand 
native place, about thirty miles from Edinburgh. One day, out singly and renounce the most favourite prepossessions ; 
as he walked along the street, a woman, whom at first lie the one clings to old associations and impressions of the 
believedto be a stranger to him, came up, and seijiing his i>ast, the other looks to the brighter prospects of the future; 
hand, began to gaze scrutinisingly in his face. Tears gra- the one seeks to repress excitement and innovation, the 
dually filled^ her eyes, but she was unable to utter a word other lives in movement and progress ; the one exclaims 
for some minutes. At length she found voice to ask his against the unknown dangers of change, and urges the 
name, and if he recollected rendering assistance to a safety of adherence to what is established, the other 
soldier’s wife, witli two young cliildren, during the retreat dre<ads the worse evils of lingering in stagnation, and con- 
to Corunna. He replied in the aflirmative, and she tlien tends that real *sccurity is to be found only in energetic 
told lum that she was tlio person wliom he had succoured advance. Throughout the history of Imman opinions, we 
•d often. 


on that occasion. She liai 


she said, wished to see cannot fail to recognise these two coimtcrbalanoing powers 


him again, that she might thank him for his humanity, always in operation under one form or another—the one 
which had been the immediate means of saving at least repressing, the other stimulating, the activity of the mind, 
two children from destruction. She had been able, whether for good or for evil. Either, in excess, has been 
she added, to get to her own country with her cbildrtm in productive of mischief; and cacli lias in some degree acted 
safety, and she now lived witli tliem in this very place. In as a check on tlio other, and a preservative agalust its 
oonolusion, the officer accompanied her to her house, where abuse. 13ut tlio tendency of each is clear, and we trace 
he fonnd the two children tonaformed into two fully grown the influence of each in turn in all the marked ejmehs of 
girls, able and willing to support their mother by their in- tlie condition of the imman race, as c.ach has for a time 
dustry. His feelings on tlie occasion need not, it is pre- acquired tlie ascendency .—lirilisA and Foreign Jierieie. 
sumed, be itarticularly described. 

' * ' «¥ A/tv en/krvta /vxt t t.'AV’VC 


THE taoua nut, or vi',GETAni,E rvoRT. spots observable on the leaves of the elm, 

Hiis article, which is coming into pretty general use for plane, and many other trees in'autumn, arc accounted for 


BLACK SPOTS ON UiAVES. 


ornamental puriswes, is the prodnoe of a palm found on 
the banks of the Magdalena, in the republic of Columbia, 
Soutli America. The Columbians call it Tagua, or Cabeza 
de bfegro (Negro’s head), in allusion, we presume, to the 


by Mr Barham in the following ingenions inanncr:—‘ 1 have 
examined those sjwts with some atfention. They have 
certainly nothing to do with insceW attacks, and are as little 
connected with changes taking place in thJkjihysiologieal 


all we know about it is contained in the following memoran- remain attached for a time to the leaves ; hence the blsek 
dura by the Spanish Imtanists Kiiiz and I’avon, who give it spot is formed on tlio upper surface of the leaf. Tlicse 
the generic name of ph/teieplunt, or elephant plant, distin- globules act tlie part of buniing lenses, and the circular 
guishing two apedes, the niaeromrpa, or large fruited, and v'iitch bonoatli them is scalded. Thus the Icevesof ciiemn- 

sl.n __1 . . . , . . _ 


the mtcrocarpa, or small fruited. 


cottages with the leaves of this most beautiful palm. The 
fruit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, by which travel¬ 
lers allay their thirst; afterwards the same liquid becomes 
milky and syeef, and changes its taste by degrees as it ac- 
qilfres BoUdity, till at lost it is almost as hard as ivory. The 
liquor contained in the young fruits beconirs acid if tlicy 
are out from the tree and kept for some time. From tiic 
kernel the Indian.? fashion the knobs of walking-st icks, the 


The Indians cover their j Iktr and melons, from a similar cause, are frequently 
ist beautiful palm. The | blotched, and sometimes perforated. 


FRENCH HAVINGS BANKS. 

At a roeent sitting of the Acadciny of Sciences, M. C. 
Ihipiii read o ststistioal pa{K;r on the Savings’ Banks of 
Paris, and of the difl'erent cities and tovnis of France, show¬ 
ing tlio constantly increasing amount of the dejmsits, and 
arguing against the fears entertained by some persons in 


reels of spindles, and little toys, which are whiter than ivory, regard to tlio difficulties which a sudden demand for repay- 
and as hard, if they are not put midor water; and if they went would present. He dwelt upon the just confidence 
are, they beesme white and hard again when dried. Bears which the people had in these institutions, and on the 
devour the young fruit with avidity.’ According to the amount of good whicli they were calculated to i>ro<1iice 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, from which we derive the substance among those who were sufficiently provident and self-dc- 
of oar infomintion, the part of the hemet which is similar pendent thus to prtwerve the siirpins of their earnings, 
to ivoiy is of tho same nature as the meat of the cocoa- According to M. Dnpin, the deiiosits in tho 8avingB| Bank 
nut; tWs kernel becoming very lianl in several palm-trees, “f I’atis in January 1843 exceeded a hundred luillions of 
such as tho date, but not of sufficient size to lie of value francs. 


to the turner, The douiu, or forking-palm of Thebes, the new volcano in the ahiuatic. 

The Gazetta di Milano annonnees that a new volcano was 
i ^ ^ formed, about the middle of last September, in the moun- 

of >*oleda. situated in the Adriatic, near 
.8 also susoeptiWe of a fine pohsh. the crew of a Roman 

REASON AND AHT^OKITY. vessel, wdiicb happoucd to be in the neighbourhood, and 

In reviewing the intellectual, moral, or religious progress felt successive shocks for hours, saw lava issuin* from 
of mankind at any period of their biatoiy, we find tlie varied f’*.*' ee'?f*'e over a space of aboijt half a 

forms of human opinion always bearing the impress ot. one "nfo- f ''® following^n^t, while sailing in the neljffibonring 
of the two great sources finim which they take their origin, ennal, about two miloii land, they olmTved that seven 
and with It ilieir peGulior featonm. ftiid which we name pre- ''inters had been fopwied in tho inoontaliis of tiie Miand) 
nerallyrnwaandauiiioriily. Thouffh eachof these terms has and were tlirowing out bnming substances. The nppearwOT 
been used with some divereity of meaning, yet we may adopt "f f’''® «’foano Iw* bean considered as having an immedmto 
themmageneralway,withoutfearofifiS(lhkc,asconycnie{it f<» very iwlent ^thquakMwWoh were felt at 

designations for two broacMy-distingnUliedi^noiplca which 15th ^ember, and ex- 

sh^ an influence over all human opmioUsAnd iMtitntio*, »the islands of Curzola, Meleda, Sc^nto, and 

under wh^^cr diversity of outward foim, and the nature Khalki, the latter of which has been completely mined. 

It ^y\nfedJ>e”&u^^iat*dl^CT P“bIlBhed by Vf, and B. OHA»»sas^^_^nhui(h i and, with their 

■ ^^^ ofJ^TO^the ot^r disclaims all swayfout that of iishors or Oioir aij||raits.-.A stamped mum of Ihi Joninid Is now 
*WpfW i:»“*^*^W****“™“ulyto8nbmi88iontad confer-j tssned,i^M8iftJto,|i)fwby*oit. • 


I looks only to submission 
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OPINIONS. 

We are accustomed to regard freedom of opinion as a 
very sacred thing, ajid almost every man speaks of 
‘niy opinions’ as something which he bears in parti¬ 
cular respect. ‘ I have a right to entertain wliat opinions 
I i>lcase,’ is a phrase often heard; and perfect freedom 
j in the publication of opinions is a principle of social 
polity which has been powerfully argued for, and em- 
i i braced by a large section of educated humanity. But 
11 while the words opinion and opinions are of this im- 
I i portance witli mankind, how strange it is to reflect on 
: the very little pain^which most men take to ascertain 
I whether theit opinions“arg well-founded or not! It is 
no uncharitable presumption, that probably not one 
i man in a hundred ever seriously considers how far the 
M opinions which he cherishes have a sound basis, or 
; whether they are in reality anything but a series of im- 
ij pressions which have been made upon liim, or of mere 
;1 sentimental biusscs which be has insensibly contracted 
I through the ellecl of circumstances in the course of his 
;j lifetime. 

j There cau be no doubt that of the opinions of all men 
*1 a vast iwrtioii have been received from others with 
i little or no examination. We bear, in early years, 
j persons whom we venerate expressing a iiarticular 
,1 set of opinions, and decrying or seofling at those 
;i which are opposita lles{>eut for these persons, and 
{ a desire of possessing their approbation, are string in¬ 
ducements to us to adopt their opinions, even should 
:! we not insensildy contract them from the mere fre¬ 
quency of their Vicing impressed on our minds. Hearing 
little or nothing that is inconsistent with these prepos- 
; sessions, we retain them from year to year, without ever 
dreaming that they possibly may he fallacious or iU- 
1 founded, or tlia# the opposite set w'hich we have been 
accustomed to hear decried may perhaps be, after all, 
the more correct. Nor, though we were to conceive 
that they ought to be examined, have all men the leisure 
or power of doing so. The consequence is, that the 
i opinions which wc have received from mere authority, 
j which we lutve never examined, and do not suppose 
I are in any need of examination, remain with us through 
j life, ranking us in parties, governing the strain of our 
conversation, and operating In all the princip^ affairs 
of our lives. It may be reasonably asked, are opinions 
so acquired and so cherished entitled to any particular 
respect ? Assuredly no one would think of modifying 
I his actions firom the dictates of any suSh opinions in 
i another. Viewing them objectively in a fellow-creature, 
they only can appear os a set of, crude hap-hazard 
ideas, which may be right or wrong, but bear nd^stanip. 
to assure ns of fteir being entitled to authority. Such 
opinions, therefore, are msiilfeitiy of nos^rt of value, 
and the arrogant and jeakms terms in which |hey arc 


occasionally spoken of by those holding them, arc simply 
ridiculous. ^ 

There is an large class of opinions which are 

merely reflexes of affections or sentiments of the mind, 
or the result of particular positions in which men are 
placed. A towering self-esteem, indisposing to all sub¬ 
mission—a powerful benevolence and conscientiousness, 
eager to redress sufferings and wrongs—discontent with 
the personal circumstances assigned by providence—may 
be described as so many influences constantly at work 
to incline men to embrace the lower end of the scale of 
political opinions; these agencie.s more or less govern 
the intellect; they lead it in a particular jiath: it may 
battle for a time on the contrary side; but they are 
sure ill the end to gain the ascendancy ; and it finally 
submits to adopt that set of opinions in which aluno it 
can be in harmony with those affections whieli it is 
doomed to accompany in the harness of life. The op¬ 
posite class of political opinions are as frequently deter¬ 
mined Viy the sentimental part of our nature—.parti¬ 
cularly by a veneration inclining to a submission to 
authority both of persons and dogmas. The whisper¬ 
ings of the feeling are mistaken for intellectual rea¬ 
sonings, and soon settle into the characteiwif gonvietions. 
Positions from birth and fortune tell not less power¬ 
fully. He who has, at the wakening of existence, all 
the agreeable appliances which alfluence and nrtifleial 
distinction can confer, is naturally disposed by his per¬ 
sonal feelings to adopt the opinions which tend to 
a securing and perpetuating of these adviiSitagcs. He 
cannot readily suppose that to he bad generally, or 
in its ultimate oiieration, which is good in the mean¬ 
time for one in w'hom he is .so deeply interested; and 
we are so constituted, that even such inferior feelings 
will, if not carefully watched, become the foundations 
of opinion" to which we shall cling as to the most sacred 
dictates of wisdom, lie, on tlie other hand, who. with 
appetites and aspirations as strong, feels himself stinted 
and kept down by mean cireumstances, is as much in¬ 
clined by his personal leiisations to form the opposite 
class of opinions. Sometimes, indeed, we see the ten¬ 
dencies of social cirfcumstanccs not end in these results. 
Ther# are peasant aristocrats, and aristocratic demo¬ 
crats ; but these are only exceptions to the rule, and can 
generally be explained .as depending on umate dispositions 
or chance conditions sulBciently strong to give an opiwsite 
bend. For example, Shelley the poet, who was the heir 
of^ji wealtliy Jinglish^baronetcy, derived from nature a 
humane disposition, whicli revolted at tyranny in all 
its shapes. It was roused by the antiquated Systems 
of cruelty which he saw practised at sdiooL He re¬ 
belled, was punished, became exasperated, fell out«evea 
with bis relations, and from oji& thing went on to an¬ 
other, till he was a confirmed hater of all rule and 
authority wiatcver. Accidental contrasts,or relations 
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often operate largelj^ in engendering opinions. Burns, 
wliile, a peasant amongst peasants, was a Tory; but 
when he was brought into contact with the great, and 
made to feel how vain was mere superiority of intellect 
against conventional distinction—when he walked in 
Edinburgh, and was bespattered and nearly ridden over 
by the carriage of an unthinking duchess—then he 
changed to a nialcontent. This is but the type of a large 
class of cases; and were the simple swains of England 
to be all at once translated into the position of opera¬ 
tives in large manufacturing towns, some corresponding 
clianges might be expected. 

Interest and convenience ^so influence opinion to a 
great extent, or may eVen be said to be sources of it. 
Few men would admit this in their own case, and most 
are in a manner blind to the fact; hut it is nevertheless 
true. When a man finds it either incompatible witJi an 
object which he deems important to retain oiiinions 
which he has formerly cherished, or necessary to that 
object to adopt other opinions which he had once di.s- 
regarded or disliked, it is surprising how adroitly some 
occult power within wfil bring him about to the point, 
without in the least alarming his conscientiousness. The 
expedient most commonly adopted by this internal agent 
to reconcile us to a desertion, is to get uj) a little i)i(xuo 
against some person identified witli the opinions to he 
deserted. J difl’er from that man on some trivial i)omt 
—I become irritated, and speak sharply—there is a 
retort, at which 1 fling off. My fidelity is then ques¬ 
tioned—f feel indignant at the whole party—a little 
while sees me ranked on the other side, proicssing those 
opiKJsite opinions which I ha<l desired to adojff. The 
same result may he brought about by eonimeueing with 
a sudden start at one of the measures, or new aiqili- 
cations of the oinnions, of the party, or by splitting with 
respect to some dogma wliich may be wakened up from 
its sleep for the purpose. In short, there never can l)e 
wanting some pretext for such a revolution, sufficient to 
pass muster with jkot self-deceiving human nature. 
Coolly to adopt opinions previously rejected, is a more 
difficult task, hut it is not in general biyond men’s 
i power. Bytgiving to that side the benefit of every 
j doubt, and treating the other uncandidly, it is possible, 

I in a little tifne,'to see things in the desired light. 1 laiul- 
some is that handsome does, and we natur. !ly incline to 
think, those abstractions gootl and beautiful, wliieli arc 
essentially connected with honour and jirofit. A little 
anger at objections helps tlie process wonderfully, and 
if to this be added a notion that the new opinions are the 
best for the ^iublie interest, the matter is settled. 

Such, unquestionably, are the ways in which men 
become rwssessed of a large i>roportioii of their ojunion-s. 

1 They call them their sentiments—‘ I will give you my 
I sentiments on the subject.’ Well may they use the 
i term; for, in nine out of ten cases, their feelings, and not 
I their judgment, are concerned. Is there, then, any im- 
1 portance to be attached to all this mass of thought 't Is 
’ it entitled to the respect which is claimed for it 'i These 
! questions cannot be answered in monosyllables, 
i The subject must be regarded in two divisions. Con¬ 
sidered collectively, we are force^d to receive the opinious 
of mankind, such as they arc, with respect, for there is 
no other guide for all common affairs. There may be 
vast and x>ernicious error, but we cannot help it far the 
time. Let every means be taken to extinguish the 
error, and introduce truth in its stead; but still we must 
meanwliile submit to the genera! dictate as. it has teen 
given forth. Very differentiy,howeyerj may the opinions 
of an individual he regarded. Here we are clearly at 
liberty to inquire how these have originated, and^to 
consider th|( general intellectuai 'grade of the man, so 
as to judg^f his x)ower of forming sound opinions. If 
be is a nrere inipulsive being, inspired with another 
mans breath, actuated solely by his feelings and inte¬ 
rests* and who has never tajken any pains to ascertain 
the soundness or tallacy,of any of his thoughts, all his 
self-coniplaoent talk about his opinions on this and that 
sahject ought to pass for only so much em^^ air. On 



the other hand, where we find a free and active intel-* 
lect in union with a respectable moral nature, the 
opinions of the individual must be entitled to respectful 
attention, and ought to have their due sway in the 
determination of affairs in which he is a party con¬ 
cerned. 

It is not given to all men to possess the dear and 
vigorous judgment which is the most likely to give 
soundness to their opinions; hut all men have it, never¬ 
theless, in their power to give them some degree of cor¬ 
rectness and value. The first duty is to look seorchingly 
and cliallengingly into all those already stored up, with 
a view to testing their accuracy, and to be prepared to 
abandon those which shall appear fallacious, however 
endeared they may be to us from habit and association; 
trusting fully in the maxim, that nothing whiidi is not 
true can he good. A second duty is to watch carefully 
over the feelings, especially all which relate to sordid 
views of interest, so as to prevent them from corrupting 
judgment. When any man is sure in his conscience that 
he has done all which his nature i>ermits thus to secure 
right"views of .abstract questions, he may be considered 
as entitled to bring his opinions before his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, to be listened to and allowed their fair share of 
inffueiicc—but not, I humbly conceive, till then. 


T H E W E I) n I N G. 

A BACK WOOD SK.ETCH. 

DmiNO. a residence in America, no observing person 
can fail to have remarked, whethergie travel in Canada, 
the United States, or Texas, vast numlier of Irish 
fiunilies everywhere to be met with. They hear such 
distinctly-marked x)cculiarities, that no mistake can 
occur in attributing to them tlieir native, soil. It has 
been my lot to visit many of the settlements of tliese 
wanderers from the green isle ; but nowhere did I meet 
any family which so singularly interested me, as one 
wtiieh Ji few months back was residing within the limits 
of the young republic of Texas, consisting of the father, 
mother, a son, and two daughters. Gld liock, or, as lie 
is generally called. Captain llouk—a name doubtless 
assumed—emigrated to America seventeen years age— 
ins family then iionsisting of two daughters; tiir the son 
was norn aftcrweirds in the land of his adoption. For 
seven years, tlie sturdy Irisliman (originally well in¬ 
formed and wx'll educated, though his early liistory was 
never knov. n) contended with tlie difficulties incident to 
new settlers, with various suwjess, in dilihrent parts of 
the Union, wlien he was inducefl to join the first hand 
of adventurers who, under General Austen, obtained 
leave from the Mexie.sn government to hxiate themselves 
in Texas. Tiio family obtaincil a grant of land sw a 
matter of course; hut old Kock did not fancy settled 
agricultural pursuits. To have round him a well-stocked 
farm, cleared and productive fields, and herds of cattle, 
would have required a degree of porsevemiK* and patient 
])ersonal labour of which he was incapable. lie pre¬ 
ferred the life of a wandering squatter, upon which he 
at once entered, and which he has never since deserted. 
Building a ho:it, old Kock embarked in it on one of the 
Texian rivers, with his family, an old gun, and a small 
stock of ammunition, and, following the windings of the 
stream, did not stop until he came to an abandoned log- 
hut, or frame-house, where he thought lie might And 
temporary accommodation. 

Of thqi^ deserted houses Texas has many, their abund¬ 
ance arising from various causes—death from fever, the 
terrible civil war, or, oftener still, from men having 
hastily chosen a location, and built thereon, liefore it 
was found out tliat the spot was undesirable and un¬ 
productive. Bock was not nice. If the neighbourhood 
supplied game, he was satisfied- Sometimes an acre of 
sweet potatoes, Indian corn, and pumpkins, might he 
fiut umer cultivation; otherwise, the fwniiylived en¬ 
tirely upon venison, wild fowl, fish and oysters, and, it 
was whisper^, pork upon occasion. A reported fond¬ 
ness for this latter aitiw was one of Bie causes of old 
c 
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Hock’s frequent migrations. No sooner did he pitch 
himself in any neighbourhood, than, it was said, pork 
was at a premium. Pigs certainly disappeared most 
mysteriously j but though all threw the blame upon 
Bock, he ever averred the panthers, wolves, and stray 
hunters, to have been the real culprits. However 
this might be, after some months’ residence in any par¬ 
ticular sj>ot, the family usually received a polite notice 
to quit, and find another dwelling-place. Eighteen 
several times had the Hibernian patriarch removed his 
tent at the bidding of his fellows; any neglect of such 
orders being usually followed by the infliction of that 
summary justice called Lynch law. 

Wlien I became acquainted with the family, early 
in. the autumn of 1842, they were residing on one 
of the tributaries which pour into Galveston hay— 
known as Dick’s Creek. The son was sixteen, a sniall- 
niade laiJ, who entirely supported the family by means of 
his gun, lieing one of the most expert hunters I ever met 
with in the backw(X)ds. Every article not produced by 
themselves—tlieir clothing being entirely of deerskin— 
was obtained by bartering venison hams, which they 
alwaj'B carefully preserved for this purpose. Rock and 
his wife wore now old; the. former, though yet sturdy, 
moving about only in his boat, and smoking over his 
lire; tlie hitter doing all the cooking. Mary and Betsy 
Rock, the daughters, it would be vain to attempt faith¬ 
fully to delineate. Fat, brown, and healthy, dressed in 
petticoats and sponsors of deerskin, they were the most 
original pair it was ever my lot to encounter. Tliey could 
iieitlier read nor wtitc^ hut could liunt luid fish most 
excellently w^ll: and two»adventurous days they were 

1 that J sjierit in their company. They had never seen an 

1 Englishman tiefore since they were grown up, and my 

1 pictures of life at home enraptured them. With the 

1 younger daughter, Mary—the other was engaged to he 

1 married to a Yankee—1 became a proiligious favourite, 

1 and many a hunt in canoe and in the prairie had we 
! together Hut to my story. After leaving them with 
a faithful promise of pajdng another visit, I found 
myself, six weeks after, again at the door of the once 
[ elegant frame-house whore I had left them. To my 
surprise it was half-burnt and desolate. Tills disap- 
!! pointed me mueh ; for 1 had brought up several appro- 
j priate presents for both my young friends. I’lirsuing 
j iny way, however, up the river, 1 halted at a farm-house, 
where T found several persons collected, who quickly 

1 informed me that the family had been ‘ inobbed’ off the 

1 creek, with threats of Ijeing shot if they settled within 

1 ten miles of the spot. Where they had gone to no one 
i knew, nor seemed to care; and these parties lieing the 

1 Very extempore administrators of justiix; who had wariied 
i them olf, 1 soon departed, and gained the house of uiy 
i friend Captain Tod, where 1 purposed ruralising during 
i some weeks. From Tixl I learned that two fat pigs hail 

1 lately disappeared; and suspicion most unjustly, as it 
i afterwards tiyned out, having fallen on the Rocks, the 
squatter and his family had to seek a new resting-place, 
i On hearing this, 1 gave up all idea of over again soe- 
1 iiig my fair friends. 

i Three days passed in the usual occupations of a hunt- 

j ing party, when, on the afternoon of the fourth day, I 
was left alone in tho log-hut to amuse mystdf over cer¬ 
tain lately arrived English papers, while my companions 
! were employed in searching the country round for some 
cattle which my friend the captain was desirous of selliug. 
About an hour before sunset, footsteps, whicH I sup- 
IKised to be tlmse of One of the returning party of cow¬ 
boys, were heard behind the Imt, then at its side, and in 
i a minute more the latch was raised, and in walked—Tim 
Rewk. The young hunter, having satisfled himself that 
I was really there, advanced dose to me, and answered 
my greetings. My first inquiries W(»re irftcr his sisters. 

‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ sister Bet is to be married to-u torrow, 
and sister Mary has sent me to invite you to the wed¬ 
ding.’ ‘ How,’ said I, in some surprise, ‘ did your sister 
know I was here ?’ Tim laughed, and replied that, 
when I stopped with my boat’s orew at the farnv-bouse, 

• . • 

he was on the opposite bank in thd big timber hunting, 
but dared not communicate with me in consequence of 
what had occurred. After a few' more words of expla¬ 
nation, I shouldered my gun, my packet of presents for 
the young ladies, and, leaving a line in pencil for my 
friends, foRowed 'rim through tho forest, until we 
reached the water’s-edge, where, carefully concealed 
by overhanging trees and bushes, I found a moderate- 
sized canoe. It was almost dark when I stepped into 
the boat, hut still I saw that it already contained a 
human being; so my hand mechanically sought the 
butt of my pistol. ‘You won’t shoot me, sir,’ said 
the rich full merry voice* of Mary Rock to my infi¬ 
nite surprise. ’I’im laughed heartily at my mistaking 
her for an Indian, and then, cautioning me to speak low, 
until all the houses on the river were passed, we placed 
ourselves in the craft, and commenced our voyage. I, 
knowing the boypu to a nicety, aided as steersman. 
Mary sat nex^llttth a paddle, anil Tim in the hows with 
another. It Been|i>d that, determined to have me at the 
wedding, the brother and sister, with the consent of 
their friends, had started to fetch me, feeling certain 
that I would come, after the promises 1 had made to 
that efl’ect. It seemed that they had judged rightly; 
for here was I, in company with two of the rudest 
settlers in the wilderness, embarked in a frail eaiux: to 
go 1 knew not whither—nor did I much care. This 
roving spirit it was, indeed, which initiated me into 
many secrets .and mysteries of the woods and prairies 
which escape the more sober and methodical. 

The record of that night’s journey would in itself be 
a curious chapter in western eix)nomy; but more im¬ 
portant matters forbid. Sufliee it to remark, that, after 
sixteen miles' journey down a river by moonlight, ami 
as many more across the rough and sea-like bay of Gal¬ 
veston, enlivened by merry jocund talk all the way, we 
arrived about dawn at the new settlement of the Rock 
family. It was a large deserted barn warehouse near 
Chare Creek, 'i’hc family were already up and stirring, 
and engaged in active preparation for the im|x>rtant 
ceremony; and, to my surprise, the supplj of eatables 
and drinkables w:u both varied and great—all, however, 
being presents from the bridegroom, one Euhe, a wealthy 
landowner for ’Te.xafl, in possession of inqph cleared 
ground, and many hundred head of cattle. It may be 
matter of surprise that a man well to do in the w'orld 
should have chosen a bride so every wuay rude and un¬ 
educated ; but in Texas women are scarce, and tlien the 
lover might have looked far before lie couli have found 
a more cheerful and good-natured companion, more 
willing to learn, more likely to be loving, faithful, and 
true, than Betsy Rock. 'The blushing bride received me 
ill a cotton gown, shoes and stockings, and other articles 
of civilised clothing previously unknown to her, and in 
which she felt siifflcieiitly awkward. But Luke had 
sent them, and Betsy wished to appear somebody on 
her wedding day. My presents were all, therefore, 
except a head-necklaec, employed in decorating Mary, 
who, secreting herself behind a sereeu with her sister, 
almost convulsed me with laughter by appearing a few 
minutes after in a man’s red hunting-shirt, a cotton 
petticoat, white stockings and niocaVisins, the body of a 
silk dress sent to ht^' by a G.alveston lady, and a cap and 
bonmlt Never was London or Parisian belle prouder 
than was this little rosy-cheeked light-hearted Texiaa 
beauty. 

About eight o’clock the visitors began to arrive. First 
came a boatful »f tacn and women from Galveston, 
bringing with tliem a negro fiddler, withoqt whom little 
cc^d have been dona. Then came Dr Worcester and 
his lady from St Leon in a canoe; after them Colonel 
Brown from Anahuac in his dug-out ; and, alxiut nine, 
the bridegroom and four male and an equal number of 
female companions on horseback, the ladies riding either 
before or behind the gentIdmen*on pillione. Ere ten, 
there were tliirty odd persons Asembled, when a most 
substantial ireakfast was sat down to, chiefly consisting 
of game, ^ugh pork, beef, coflfee, and, rarer itiU, bread. 
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proved that Luke had had a hand in it. This meal 
being over, the boot in -which the party from Galveston 
had come up, and which was an open craft for sailing 
or pulling, -was put in re(iuUition to convey the bride 
and bridegroom to the nearest niagistrate, there to plight 
their troth. The distance to be run was six miles with 
a fair wind going, but dead against us on our return. 
The party consisted of Luke, who was a young man of 
powerful frame, but rather unpleasant features; the 
bride and bride’s-maid (Mary Rock officiating in this 
capacity), papa of course, myself as captain, and eight 
men to pull us back. The breeze was fresh, the craft 
a smart sailer, the canvass wls rap full, and all therefore 
being in our favour, we reached West Point, the resi¬ 
dence of Mr Parr, the magistrate, in less than an hour. 
We found our Texian Solon about to start in chase of a 
herd of deer, just reported by his son as visible, and 
being therefore in a hurry, the necessary formalities were j 
gone through, the fee paid, and the usual document in 
tlie possession of the husband in ten minutes. The eye 
of the old squatter w»s moistened as he gave his child 
away; some natural tears sAe shed, but dried them soon j 
and presently everybody was as merry as ever. 

No sooner wei-e the formalities concluded, than we 
returned to the boat, and to our great delight found that, 
close hauled, we could almost make the desired spot. 
The wind had shifted a point, and ere ten minutes, we 
were again clean full, the tide with us, and the boat 
walking the waters at a noble rate. All looked upon 
this as a good omen, and were proportionahly merrier; 
none more so than my own particular friend Mary, who, 
in her finery, was an object of much good-humoured 
joking from the men who surrounded her. About one 
o’elock Mr and Mrs Charles Luke were presented by 
old Rock to the ussembled company at the barn ; and, 
after an embrace from her mother, the bride led the 
way, aceompanj^ by her lord and master, to the 
dinner table. woods, prairies, and waters, as well 
as the Galveston market, had all libenally contributed 
their- share of provender. Wild turkeys, ducks, geese, 
haunches of„venisou, were displayed, beside roast-beef, 
pork, red-fish, Irish and sweet potatoes, pumpkin and 
apple pie, and Sn abundant supply of whisky, brandy, 
and Hollaed's, witliout which a "ftte in Texas is no¬ 
thing thought of. All hour was consumed in eating 
and drinking, when Sambo was summoned to take hi.s 
share in the day’s proceedings. Tables, such as they 
were, were cleared away, the floor swept, partners 
cliosen, and.Sdespite the remonstrance of one of the fa¬ 
culty present. Dr Worcester, against dancing so shortly 
after a heavy meal, all present, the dissentient included, 
began to foot it most nimbly. Never was there seen 
such dancing since the world beg.an, never such laughing, 
such screaming, such fiddling. Every one took off shoes 
and stockings. I was compelled to do so, to save the toes 
of my esp^ial partner, Mary; and to the rapid music 
of the old negro, reels and country dances were rattled 
off at a most surprising rate. All talked, and joked, and 
Liughed, such couples as were tired retreating to seek 
refreshment; but the dancing never ceasing, except at 
rare intervals, when Sambo ga-rt: in from sheer fatigue 
and thirst. Such wrfs the state of things until about nine 
o’clock, when a sudden diminution fn our number was 
noticed by all present. Mary had before let me irrto the 
secret; and the bride and bridegroom were missed, as well 
M the four couples who had accompanied Luke. Rushing 
into the open air, we descried the husband and wife on 
their fine black horse galloping behedth the pale moon 
across the prairie, escorted by their friends. A loud 
shout was given them, and those who remained, returfifed 
fo.^e house to. renew the dancing, which was kept up 
un)^ a late.Mur. It was four days after my departure 
ease Iregaj^siw my companions at Todyffle, 

the wedding of one of those hardy pioneers 
of dyijjiMthm, whose descefidants may jret be merribers 
of. a Kjert.Md powerful nation. I saw Lake and his 
wi&, as Mary, on many suhsequenl occasions! 

but i ppyitf d^arUed that the American baciwoodsraan 


repented his union with the -wild Irish Diana, who hadi 
hunted deer on Murtany island with the English stranger, 
could paddle a canoe with more ease than she could use 
a needle, and shoot a duck with more facility than write 
her name. Luke, however, is teaching her more useful 
accomplishments ; and Betsy, ere her children—one of 
whom I have already seen—are of an age to require in¬ 
struction, will doubtless he able to render it. I hope, 
however, my picture will send over no one to wed Mary; 
for, though I have for the meantime returned to civili¬ 
sation, I cannot yet resign a certain faint notion, that 
there might be worse lives than that of a Te.xian settler 
with such an associate. 


MAJOR HARRIS’S EXPEDITION TO THE 
HIGHLANDS OE ETHIOPIA. 

Lito-e certain knowledge had reached us respecting 
tl»e large tract of country usually called the Highlands 
of Ethiopia, when the British government was induced 
a few years ago te send an embassy to it, for the pur¬ 
pose of estiiblishing commercial relations. Onr igno¬ 
rance of this country was the more remarkable, consi¬ 
dering that its pc-ople, in common with their nei.ghhours 
of Abyssinia, h.ave long been professors of a form of 
Christianity. The work recently published by Major 
Harris* makes us for the first time tolerably acquainted 
with the counti-y and its people. 

The ambassador—if the term can propciriy be .ap¬ 
plied in such a case—experienced great difflcidties and 
dangers in his approach to tha olfiect of his mission. 
Leaving Tajura with a small European Vcort, and a 
large and very troublesome native one, a string of 170 
c.aniels, bearing presents to the king, as well as the per¬ 
sonal baggage of the embassy, the first and most ex¬ 
traordinary stage of suffering was that experienced in 
the Bahr Assal, ‘ an unventilatcd and diabolical hollow,’ 
.'570 feet below the ocean, where no zephyr fanned the 
skin, and where the glare from a plain of white salt, 
which formed the greater portion of its lower level, 
destroyed the eyesight, while a fumace-like vapour 
created an indomitable thirst, the thermometer nnder 
the shade of cloaks and umbrellas being 126 degrees. 
After nearly two months of this distressing journey, 
during w'hicli two Europeans sank under the daggers 
of banditti, after being robbed by foes, and cheated and 
deceived !)y pretended friends, the embassy at length, 
weary and forlorn, and yet full of hofie for the future, 
arrived at the foot of the Abyssinian alps, when, ‘ as if 
by the touch of the magician’s wand, the scene changed 
from parched and arid wastes to a series of green and 
lovely elevated grounds, presenting one sheet of rich 
and thriving cultivation. Each fertile knoll is crowned 
with its peaceful hamlet, each rural vale traversed by 
its crystal brook, and teeming with herds and flocks. 
The cool mountain zephyr is redolent of eglantine and 
jasmine, and the soft green turf, spangled with clover, 
daisies, and buttercups, yields at every step the aromatic 
fragrance of mint and thyme.’ The camels were now 
eased of their loads, which were transferred to the 
shoulders of 600 Moslem porters, accompanied by whom 
the embassy advanced by a rough and stony road over 
hill and dale, amid shady lanes of wild-rose, feni, lan- 
tana, and honeysuckle, greeted at every step by the 
wondering glances of the Shoa peasants, and merry 
groups of hooded women, decked in scarlet and crim¬ 
son. iP brief journey brought them to Alio Atnba, 
where Major Harris and his suite were again doomed 
to suffer manifold inconveniences, arising In this in¬ 
stance from the jealousy and curiosity of tihose in 
office, from wretched aecommodatiou and ^visions, 
pelting rain, filthy habitations, and other ills too 
numerous to mention. This principally arose from 
a habil whidt exists in Slioa, of the king’s keeping 
*ail embassies a long time in waiting, to enhance the 


. * The BfghlAids bf Ktbiopla. By Major W. C, Hstrlt. Three 
volumes.s london: lioagmans and Co. 
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Iionour of the reception at lengtli granted. Unfor¬ 
tunately, too, the king’s curiosity with regard to tlie 
presents, which at first had been great, was on the de¬ 
cline, from hearing of the contents of one box which 
the prying eyes of his satellites had searched, and w'hich 
only consisted of the leatlieru buckles, linch-stocks, and 
ash staves pertaining to a chariot designed for his 
majesty. A few days of most tiresome delay at Alio 
Aniba enabled Major Harris to witness a market-day 
in Shoa. ‘ Honey, cotton, grain, and other articles of 
consumption, the produce of the estate of the Amhara 
farmer, are exposed for sale nr barter. The Dankali 
merclvant exhibits his gay assortment of bends, metals, 
coloured thread, and glass-ware. The wild Galla Bq!iut8 
Iwside the produce of his Hocks, and tlm Moslem trader 
from the interior displays ostrich feathers, or some 
other article of curiosity from the distant tribe. Hales 
of cotton cloth, and bags of coffee from Caffa and Eriarea, 
are strewed in every direction.’ Women, unrestricted 
by any harem law, wander about also buying and sell¬ 
ing ; but, according to Major Harris, very little to tlie 
cniiancement of the charms of the place, nature having 
been very unkind to the softer sex in this country. 

At length, his curiosity being no longer able to re¬ 
strain itself within bound.s, the king of Slioa gave notice 
that he would ret;eive the embassy at his palace of Ma- 
cltgl-Wans, a beautifully situated building, with conical 
wliite roofs, enibosoiiicd in a grove of juniper and cy¬ 
press, which crested a beautifully wooded tumulus ris¬ 
ing at the extreme verge of a valley from tlie very hanlcs 
of a roaring torrenh filter a host of petty diliiculties, 
which Majijr Harris treats w'itli contempt, but which 
show the uncivilised nature of their hosts, the British 
piirty, radiant with plumes and gold embroidery, under 
the roar of artillery—six discharges to the minute—rode 
U|) to the palace, surrounded hy au astonished and be¬ 
wildered crowd, and were received by his majesty. 
Persian carpets, and rugs of all sizes, colours, and pat¬ 
terns, covere<l tlie (loor of tlie reception room ; two wide 
alcoves receded on either side, in one of wliich blazed a 
cheerful wood tire, engrossed by indolent cats; whilst 
in tlie other, on a flowered satin ottoman, surrounded by 
witliered euniiclis and juvenile pages of honour, and 
supported by gay velvet cushions, a harem of five hun¬ 
dred wives—still more orientalising his character—re¬ 
clined, in Ethiopic state. His Most Christian Alajesty 
Sahela Selassie, attired in a silken Arab vest of green 
brocade, partially shrouded under the ample folds of a 
white cotton rolie of Abyssinian manufacture, adorned 
witii sundry broad crimson stripes and borders. Eorty 
summers had slightly furrowed his dark brow, and 
somewliat grizzled a full bushy head of hair; and 
tiiougli the loss of his left eye took much from liis ap- 
jKjaraiice, the expression of his features was rather niani,y 
and pleasing. Compliments being exchanged, the costly 
presents of the British Were displayed to the glistening 
eyes of the monarch, rich Brussels carpets, cashmere 
shawls, Delhi scarfs, jewellery, ornamental clocks, musi¬ 
cal l»oxc£, and, more welcome than all, three hundred 
muskets, and the despised chariot, now converted into 
an object of universal admiration. ‘ God will rewjird 
you,’ exclaimed the king, ‘ for I civmiot.’ 

Saliela Selassie, ‘the Clemency of the Trinity,’ seventh 
king of Shoa, whose surname is Menilek, was twelve 
years of age when the assassination of Woosen Suggud 
called him from a monastery to the throne, and placed 
in his liands the reins of despotic governmsnt over a 
wild Christian nation. His character appears a singu¬ 
lar com|)ound ot good and evil; avaricious, suspicious, 
dcceitftil, and superstitious; yet are his faults tinctured 
by amiable aud excellent qualities. Grateful as the 
king was for tile magnificent presents conferred on 
Kim, and though, showing the most unreserved confl- 
denee in Major Harris, who was[ assailed I'y every 
inimical influence which the intolerant bigotry of an 
ignorant priesthood and an interested train of cour¬ 
tiers could invent, yet was Sahcla Sejassie never satis¬ 
fied, always craving for something new. On |he other 


hand, the monarch, at the earnest and humane soli¬ 
citation of our ambassador, abolished the custom of 
imprisoning every relative of tlie Crown whose ambi¬ 
tion might be fearefl, and released seven princes from 
a long and wearisome captivity. Daring the morning 
of every day, Sunday and Saturday excepted, this half- 
civilised prince is engaged in public affairs, trying 
apiHials, and deciding suits; after the performance of 
his morning devotions, he inspects his stables and work¬ 
shops, bestows charity, despatches couriers, and gives 
private audiences. Every one, rich or poor, has a right 
to present himself witli suits and appeals, to all which 
Siihela Selassie listens withsittention, giving prompt, and 
generally correct j iidgmeiit. At three, the king of Shoa 
dines alone; and no sooner is he satisfied, than the doors 
are thrown open, and the long table is crowded witli war¬ 
riors. Music enlivens the repast, as well as songs in praise 
of the sovereign’s liberality, who, meanwhile, reads and 
dictates Jettem^hilc the hoard is thrice replenished, 
and all tlie ariStfttracy have dined. At five lie retires 
to the private apartments, where prayers and potent 
liquors fill up the evening hour#, partly with company, 
and partly without. At midniglit his majesty is called 
from his couch to perus’c psalms and sacred writings; 
and priests chant hymns all tlie night to keep away 
evil spirits, until morn, when the same scene recom¬ 
mences. Sometimes, when business allows, and the sky 
is propitious, an e.xcursion takes place on horseback, 
when, accompanied hy some four or five hundred 
warriors, he alights, and, sitting for hours on the edge 
of some quiet and sequestered brook, listens to the soft 
music of the waters, conversing meanwhile with those 
around, watching the evolutions of his horses, and even 
lioaruig and deciding on petitions. Sahela Seliissie, 
in remembrance of the fate of his murdered father, 
never moves without a concealed and loaded pistol; 
well paid and trusty warriors surround his couch at 
night; the gates of the palace are barred after the going 
down of the sun, and stoutly guarded during the night. 
From both religions and worldly motives, King Selassie 
entertains vast bodies of pensioners, who receive, some 
rations of bread, and others even of mcadt the greatest 
luxury of the land. The king is in liggh favour with 
his fanatical clergy, from the fact of his m.^ing munifi¬ 
cent donations to churches and monasteries, and never 
carrying out any project without previously consulting 
them. The Jewish Christianity of these priests, their 
extraordinary customs, fasts, prophecies, rites, &c. arc 
described at full length in tlie volumes before us. The 
king also, as far as in him lies, encourages letters, and 
spends much money in the collection of ancient m.anu- 
scripts. 

One of Stlhcla Selassie’s principal sources of revenue— 
in this the semi-barbarian has many other more civilised 
Christian monarclis to keep him in countenance—is the 
tax on slaves, one in every ten becoming his property, 
besides I.s having a right of pre-emption on all. Four 
pieces of salt—this article in oblong lumps is tlie prin¬ 
cipal money—^is also levied as a transit duty; and as 
from fifteen to twenty thousand annually pass through 
his dominions on tlieiy way to the coast, the revenue 
which accrues is valued at about,L.800 sterling. T^ 
king’s own household slaves, male and female, exoeM 
eigb^ thousand; of the latter three hundred are in the 
rqyal harem. The remainder are employed in yarious 
servile offices, and they each receive a portion of barley 
Buificiciit to compose two loaves. Beyond this tltey 
must maintain tljeinsclves. After having performed their 
allotted tasks, therefore, they liire theraiejves fbr wagen 
tid private individuals. Slaveiy is herediJsry, not only 
on the mother’s side, but on the father’s j and if a free 
woman weds a slave, her progeny becomes the property 
of her husband’s master. On Ihe Suhgeot of the slave- 
trade we have details brought before ns by Major flarris 
of a fearful kind; but it is pleading to think that there 
is some prospect of a djminntiAn of these 4vils, from the 
increase o| commereud. injterconrse with more aavilised 
nations^The treaty of oommeree effect^ by Major j 
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Harris may be regarded as one important step towards 
the local extinctimi of this accursed traffic. 

The natives of the Ethiopian Highlands, or Amharo, 
as they are called, have regular Caucasian features and 
long glossy hair, united to a complexion varying from 
the darkest dye of the negro to a species of brown or 
olive. The observer is struck by the tfdl, robust, and 
manly contour of the males, and of the females also, 
though in a slightly less degree. Beauty is not en¬ 
tirely denied to these black ladies; but comeliness only 
occurs as an exception, while every artificial means is 
resorted to to render the human face more hideous than 
nature has willed it to be. tThe frightful paint of the 
Red Indians, the terrible scarification of the New Zeal¬ 
anders, are, in their eyes, additions to their natural 
beauty; and with the Amhara damsel of Southern 
Abyssinia, the eradication of the eyebrows, followed by 
painting a deep narmw curved line in their .stead with 
a strong permanent blue dye, is the I'avourite toilet. 
A mash of red ochre and fat on the cheeks, though 
highly esteemed, can only he resorted to by the rich, on 
account of the expenie; and when the head is not 
shared, or surrounded by a greasy rag, it is ornamented 
by elaborate rows of curls, plastered with stale butter. 
Below the neck commences a wide sack chemise, witti 
huge sleeves, bound round the waist by a girdle, and 
surmounted by a ‘long winding-sheet’ thrown over the 
head. On ordinary occasions, large black wooden studs 
are worn in the ear, which on gala days are replaced by 
masses of silver or pewter, wliich, aided by bracelets 
and anklets of the same metals, cause the fair ones to 
emit sounds only to be understood by tliose who have 
witnessed the dance of the Ojibbeway Indi.ans. Beads 
blue and gilt, a potent collection of amulets, feet and 
h.ands dyed red by a root, the nostrils plugged up with 
lemon peel or some aromatic herb, with a bouquet hang¬ 
ing over the mouth, such is the finished costume of a 
lady of rank. With the men, the dress, from the king 
to the iKjasant, consists of a loose web of coarse cotton 
cloth, wrapping the entire body in graceful folds. A 
cotton waist-cloth of many yards in length is swathed 
about the lolhs, and loose trousers hang nearly to tlie 
knee. A qjiitjd, sjjear, and sword, the latter very 
Hudibrasian, since it serves equalty at the Imnquet and 
in the field, are the national weapons. T-.C r.aw fleece 
of the sheep envelops the form of the serf, \Vhilc during 
a journey or a foray, the prepared skin of the ocelot, or 
leopard, is thrown over the shoulders of the better 
classes. Alj**re alike in one thing, from the king to 
the beggkr; nft one wearing siioes; neither is the liead 
covered, save amongst the priests. The same amount 
of aTnulets and rings which are so conspicuous in tlie 
women, also adorn the men. Being as yet without 
razors—though the treaty of commerce witli England 
will soon send our cutlety amongst them—the men 
denude their unwashed cheeks and eiiin with bad 
scissors. Water, tobacco, and eolFce, are carefully 
avoided as Moslem alxmiinations, the Christian being 
content to rub his eyes in the morning with the corner 
of ins discoloured robe; the hair, however, commands 
his serious attention. Many hours are spent in arrang¬ 
ing the abundant mop. At one time it is worn hanging 
in long clustering ringlets, at anotheif frizzed into round 
globules, then brushed and triramed like a eounsrflor’s 
IHjruke, and now divided into four large compart¬ 
ments, invariably shining under the eflfeid: of rancid 
butter. A lump of raw fat, cut from the overgrown 
tail of the Berbera sheep, havir^ been some time 
masticated, is put into thc'hands, rubbed In the palms, 
and then planted on tlie crown; the sun completes tte 
toilet, causing the li<)uid tallow, mixed with dirt, to 
trickle over the face and neck. Many cannot afford this 
luxury; or, tfieir intention failing them, they eat the 
morB^d^lAhied for the head. Black or yellow garments, 
or apparel steeped i« mud, is the usual mourn- 

in|^ 4 Vmall cord, called mateb, of deep blue silk, is the 
bodge Christianity. The Amhara haveino family 
Txasge. They toon ripai, and as soon grow «d. Girll 


are mothers at twelve, and are old proportionnbly soon. | 

Their houses, built as in the earliest days, are still a | 
mere framework of stake, sparingly bedaubed with I 
mud. So flimsy are the materials employed, that, ns f 
Ma,jor Harris says, ‘the morning sun often rises a 
witness to the truth of the scriptural metaphor—He 
built his house upon the sand, and it was swept away 
by the rising flood.’” The windows are mere per¬ 
forations in the wall, furnished with shutters, but un¬ 
provided with any transparent substance. Artificial heat 
is of course required, where the thermometer never 
ranges above 6.') degrees; but, except through the cre¬ 
vices in the door, and the apertures of the cracked 
walls, there is no exit for the smoke of the wood fire, 
which thus flUstlie solitary apartment, blackening the 
roof, and injuring the eyes. 'Tlie most slovenly appear¬ 
ance pervades the dreary interior. Furniture is limited 
to a small wicker t.able, a bullock hide, and .a rickety 
bedstead. Sewers being unknown, the buildings have 
around them stagnant pools of most unaromatic cha¬ 
racter. Poultry, mules, farm stock, and inhabitants, 
reside under the same roof; and with all this, of course, 
sickness is abundant. 

Morality among tiiese Christians of Shoa is at a low 
ebb i marriage is not here the holy tie which binds 
society together. A girl is valued expressly aixording 
to her iirojierty: the lieiress teahouse, field, or bed¬ 
stead, is sure of a iiusband. No distinction is made 
Ixitween legitimate and illegitimate children. All con¬ 
jugal affection is lost siglit of, and eacli woman is in 
turn cast aside in neglect. Tlu‘ blllk of the nation is 
agricultural; but, on pain ofth fine of twfipty ])iece8 of 
salt, value twenty-pence, every Christian in .Slioa must 
otiey a summons to the field. A small bribe of cloth 
or honey will generally insure leave of absence; but 
the people are mostly eager for the lra 3 % in hope of 
plunder. Tlie great men not employed as governors 
spend their time basking listlessly in the sun, gossiping, 
lounging aliout tlie court, or playing at ytbbeta, a kind 
of backgammon, or shuntridge, cliess; tlie women ma¬ 
naging the liouse, the shives and servants the farm. 
Visits are made early, taking care not to drop in at 
meal times, as you are then supposed to invite yourself 
to partake. Idle attendants crov'd round every principal 
man; a crying nuisance, especially wlien these noblemen 
honour a stranger by a visit, as all liis attendants follow 
him. Respect is paid by a humiliating prostration to 
the earth, and the partial disrobing of the person. i 

Meals are e.aten twice a-diiy, at noon and after sunset, j 
The doors are first carefully barred, to exclude the evil | 
eye, and a fire is lighted, ere an Amhara will venture | 
to taste a mouthful. Men and women sit down 
together, picking out frcim one disli the choicest bits, i 
whicli, at arm’s length, they thrust into each otlier’s | 
montii, wiping their fingers on the pancakes, which i 
serve as piatters, and are afterwards devoured by ftie | 
domestics. Raw flesli is the chief aliment, cooking j 
being held in sovereign contempt. The hull is cast j 
down at the door, the head severed from the body, and j 
no sooner is the breath gone, than the warm raw flesh i 
is handed to the banquet. Sour bread, made from teff, 
barley, and wheat, is eaten with a stimulating pottage 
of onions, red pepper, and salt. Mead formed the 
famous beverage of all northern nations. In Shoa, the 
king alone retains the right to prepare this beverage. 
Unless brewed with the greatest care, it possesses a 
sweet mAvkish flavour; but its powers of intoxication— 
with tkG.«dditional inducement of prodndng no after- 
feeling*-^is irresistible to the Atruiara of rank, who 
tareljf goes to bed sober. It is compounded of the 
gesko plant, honey and water, chilUes and pepper, and 
when kept thirty years, as some is in the khig’s cellars, 
is as strong as br%ndy. The common beer of the 
eountr}# very like soap and water in look, is also very 
stoong, and drunk in vast quantities by the Abyssinian, 
with its usual efets in scenes of viotenCe. When not 
engaged in a debauch, the Abyssinian goes to bed at ran- 
set. Th* dothing of the day forms the night covering; 
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■ftfid should the master of the house feel hungry, a collop 
of raw flesh, and a horn of ale, is proffered by a male or 
female attendant, who starts without apparel from the 
group of sleepers. Coffee is strictly forbidden, as well 
as smoking, ‘because the apostle saith that which 
Cometh out of the mouth of a man defileth him.’ Meat 
is forbidden during one half the year (ajicnt in fasting), 
as well as eggs, butter, and milk. A scanty mess of 
boiled wheat, dried i>ea8, or hard cabbage, with a little 
Vegetable oil, is the only fare allowed at that time. 
From the highest to the lowest, all classes arc per¬ 
tinacious beggars. Whatever is seen, is demanded 
—guns, knives, scissors, beads, and dollars. No com¬ 
punction is felt in asking for the cloak from off the 
back, or in carrying it away during a pitiless storm. 
The Amharn takes a pride in this, and boasts that a 
child, before he comes into the world, will stretch forth 
his hand to receive a gift. 

All the customs of Abyssinia are at variance with the 
creation, consumption, and distribution of wealth. A 
heavy taxation is levied on the fields. Monastic esta¬ 
blishments crush the people. Here are no roads or 
bridges to facilitate commerce—^no schools, no edu¬ 
cation. Husbandry is conducted without the advan¬ 
tage; of any skill; and yet, sucli is the kindness of 
I nature, the produce is immensely ahundiuit. As soon 
I as the periodical rains have passed, pastures and 
! meadows are clothed in cheering green, the hills 
! and dales are adorned with myriads of beautiful and 
i swoet-scented flowers, and the sides of the inoun- 
I tain-ranges bccoini! (g)e sheet of the most luxuriant 
I vegetation. Forty-tlirec* species of grain and other 
I useful products are already cultivated in Abyssinia; and 
‘ if only,’ says Major Harris, ‘ a small portion of Eu¬ 
ropean knowledge wen; to be instilled into the mind of 
the Christian cultivator, the kingdom of Shoa, pos¬ 
sessed of such unbounded advantages, might be rapidly 
raised from its present primitive condition, and made 
one in(;\hausttblc granary for all the best fruits of tlu; 
earth.’ 

RIGA ROBBIE. 

Is the course of last summer, while journeying through 1 
one of the northern counties of Scotland, 1 was happy 
to rest for the niglit in a village that I had known 
many years ago, and which I may speak of under tlu; 
name of I’ort-Marly. It is a little sea-port on the east 
coast, possessing a snjoll but safe harbour facing the 
German Ocean. 

Wlicn 1 formerly visited Fort-Marly, it was poor, and 
scarcely known beyond its own immediate ncighbour- 
liood. Being picturesquely situated, like most of our 
old towns and villages, at the confluence of a small 
stream with the sea, the houses were erected irregularly 
along the steep bank of the rivulet, and were of all shapes 
and sizes—here tolerably large, with a slip of garden or 
flower-plot in front, marking the resid«jee of a person 
of superior means; there small and abutting on the 
street; sometimes slated, sometimes tiled or thatched, 
with antique little windows on the roof, to give light 
to n garret storey, or entrance to pigeons, the fa¬ 
vourites of the juvenile part of the community. At 
one particular point in the village the stream was seen 
hurrying through an oinsn space, called the green, which, 
serving fw ornament and use, might have been called 
the great square of the viUage. To those Itho knew 
Scotland half a century ago, it need hardly bo told, that 
the road to Port-Marly was fUU of all sorts of irregu¬ 
larities and bends, more picturesque than suitable for 
draught, and that tlie village itself usually presented a 
scene of perfect quiet and dulness. Had a traveller 
passed through iti possibly the gmly inhabitant who 
would have met his eye would have been the <ialf-em- 
ployed tailor, airing himself for a space at the end of a 
projecting cottage overlooking the harbour, or a bare¬ 
footed lass spreading out her washing of xdothes on the 
Tillage green. » 


Things might have gone oil in this quiet, and no doubt 
primitive way, for ages longer, but for a particular cir¬ 
cumstance. About the year 1790, a working man of 
plain apiiearancc, by name Rolwrt Rennie, settled in the 
village. No one knew distinctly whence he came, or 
anything of his genealogy or connexions, and as he was 
not by any meau.s talkative, but of a tlioughtftll dispo¬ 
sition, tile curiosity of tbc viilag(;rs to learn the parti¬ 
culars of bis history, supposing them to have had any 
curiosity on tlie subject, was not at least for tlie present 
gratified. l’ort-.Marly, as Robert Romiie soon dis¬ 
covered, did not afl’ord sufficient scope for his industry; 
and not feeling inclined t» dawdle out existence withhi 
its humble precincts, he very wisely resolved to airry 
Ills labour to a more' profitable market. Rolawt accord¬ 
ingly emigrated farther south to a stirring voanufactur- 
ing town, where liis i;iuplojTnei>t was t)(;ttcr. Here he 
remained some tune in the establishment of a person 
who gave woiWto a considerable number of hands; and 
here he at least .contrived to improve his mind liy 
reading, if he did not improve his circumstances. To 
attain the latter ohjcct was u8t, indeed, easy; for Ik; 
was already married, and had otlier mouths to fetal, and 
liaeks to clothe, be.sides liis own. But his mind was no 
more at rest than his hands, and he at length devised a 
scheme of not only personal, but public advantage. 
Fort-Marly, he reflected, posse.ssed wonderful capacities 
as a manufacturing town, which only required to be 
brought into play. It possessed a fine water-power: its 
inhabitants were not half employed, and could lie set to 
labour at little cost: the port was goo<l, and formed a 
ready' inc,ans of inlet and outlet: in short, he decided it 
was tlie very spot where a raaimfacture would thrive, 
or a deal(;r in rural produce prosjicr, provided the enter¬ 
prise were properly set about. 

While all this was clear, it was also certain that the 
contriver of the scheme had not a shilling. He pos¬ 
sessed, liowcver, what is generally better than money, a 
good cuarimter, vriiieh he had earned by diligence in a 
situation of inferior trust given to him by his employer, 
u man of liberal mind a.nd dealings. Ho had even earned 
a degrtx; of gratitude from his master. Ort one occasion, 
he was the mCans of discovering and aisjestiug a system 
of petty pilfering of materials, by which considerable 
loss was saved to tbc concern. Encouraged by the fa¬ 
vourable notice wliicli had been taken of his discern¬ 
ment and honesty in this affair, Robert broimhed the 
idea of setting up a small bu.siness of his own at J^ort- 

Marly, if Mr-would stand liis friend.. After a few 

consultations. Mr-promised to be security for a 

small credit, and with much kindness induced anoHicr 
party to be equally generous. On their joint responsi¬ 
bility. a credit avas opened with a foreign house for flax, 
and our hero, as we m.ay call him, retm-ned to I’ort- 
Marly to enter on his undertaking. This he designed 
to do cautiously and economie£illy. He had seen onough 
of the worhl to know that all great and flourisliing con¬ 
cerns begin in a small way, as a lofty tree grows from a 
small and insignificant-looking seed. Fniciently, then;- 
fore, did he commence oper;itious in an old house rented 
for the purpose, without any external pintension or show. 
It may weU be supposed, howeveiy tliat he was a proud 
man when the In rely Nancy, a small schooner, entered 
thefcarbour of Fort-.Marly laden with the first cargo of 
flax from Riga, for his manufacture; and wdl he might 
feel (dated, when he saw the sensation which the great 
event pnxluced in the liitherto tranquil community. 
Nearly the whole population came down to the beach, 
or st(K)d at g.a/.c at their doors to witness the singular 
iipectade. Boys sh-sutad and hurraed; young meii bad 
great anticipations of what was to be done; and old 
men with bent spines and hands in pocket propheti¬ 
cally shook their cowled heads over the agitating events 
of the day. 

‘ Wonclerfli’ times, neibcNV Johnston; wpnderfu’ times. 
The Port’s going to be a grawa town at last. I wish we 
may live see’t.’ 

‘I’m ip sae sure, Saa^y, about the-upshot o’ this 
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great importation. .Naebody kens where Robbie has 
gotten .V the siller to carry on in this kind o’ way. In 
my opinion it should be looked to. What say ye til’t, 
Tammie Norie ?’ 

‘ Deed,’ replied the worthy here addre.ssed, ‘ I cannot 
but think it will turn out a daft business a’thcgcther; 
and that I said to the minister, honest man, when he 
was speerin’ about Robbie’s projects.’ 

‘ And weel, Tammie, what said the minister.’ he, to 
be sure, should aye ken best.’ 

‘ Houts, he just took a snuff, and said, Taramas, said 
he—Taramas, you know we should not judge folk 
hurriedly. Maybe he means weel, and will pay weel; 
and besides, said he, Robbie has brought a line frae I>r 
M'Cosh, said he, and has taen a seat in the kirk for 
himsel’ and his family. That looks weel at ony rate, 
said he.’ 

‘And I’m thinking the mini.ster has the right end of 
the story,’ observed a younger member of the corps. 
•Robbie is an anld farrant chield, and kens what he 
is about. He has spoken to my lassie, Tibby, to work 
at the lint, and she’s to» have hnlf-a-crown a-week. It 
would hae b(‘en lang to the day ere she could liae gotten 
that in the Port frae onybody else.’ 

Suidi w-as the gossij) of the village oracles on the 
mighty occasion when Rennie introduced liis first cargo 
of raw material to be dressed and spun by the hitherto 
uncommercial population of I'ort-M.arly. Under the 
direction of some skilled operatives, various youngsters 
were initiated in the flax-dressing business; and in a 
short time the infant factory was in full employment. 
As soon as a few bales of yarn could be made up, they 
were despatched to his friends, and the prices drawn for. 
The cash paid in wages, though not amounting to a great 
sum at the outset, seemed to inspire new life into the 
moribund streets of the Port; and a gradmal brighten¬ 
ing up of affairs became visible. Industry began to 
send forth her sounds, and the hands of the people 
were observed to slumber much less in their pockets 
than formerly. Demands were made at the shops 
for articles which had till now been considered tlie 
extravagant hixurics of a capitiil. Slioes, liitherto nn- 
1 conscious of ai^’ menstruum but soot and milk, were 
now made acquainted with Warren’s illustrious polisli; 
and it was whisjxjred that Nicholson, the 'treat brush- 
maker of Newcastle, had got an order from Rechic 
Dickson. But the increase of trade was not eonfineii 
the town. As the factory added to the number of 
hands, so did tlic demand for articles of rural pi-O- 
duce also indl’ease. Tiie farmers in tlie neigbbourliood, 
no longer compelled to resort to a distant market, 
brought their meal, barley, and other articles to Port- 
Marly, where there was a means for disposing of tliem to 
advantage. Tlie arrival of ships with flax and otiicr 
goods naturally increased these facilities of excliange. 
Rents of houses and jiatches of land rose in value, and 
the district was quietly changing its condition from 
comparative poverty to prosperity. The lands required 
liming, and there was lime in the country; but this 
method of agricultural improvement could not be put 
in practice till coal was imported on a large scale, and 
now importations of that article took place. Lime-kilns 
smoked, lands were reclaiined, cottdges were reared, 
money circulated, and all might be traced to the egter- 
prise of Riga Robbie. 

Riga Robbie, nevertheless, bore his merits meekly. 
Pursuing the career he had chalked out, he paid off all 
his obligations, and extended his tyisiness on his own 
account and responsibilities. Everytning seemed to 
prosper whicli he took in hand. His factory was vas^Jy 
increased in size and capabilities,* the water-power of 
the place being brought effectually into play. He like¬ 
wise purchaseri a handsome brig, which, in compliment 
to hii 3 toungcst daughter, he named the Joe Janet. This 
vesgielw one occasion was exposed to a calamity which 
brought out ill a striking planner the energetic character 
of its owner. In returning from tlie Baltic laden with 
timber, the Jbiltf sprung a leak after a very tilivial gale, , 
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and becarae water-logged. The crew, after exhausting 
themselves at the pumps, and fearing the worst, took to 
their boats, and leaving the vessel to its fate, niade to 
a sloop in the distance. Having a favourable wind, the 
sloop, with the crew of tlie brig, soon arrived at a port, 
aud permitted the recreant master of the deserted vessel 
to set off' to report the loss to its owner. The ship being 
new, Riga Bobbie had not insured it; and the master 
travelled day and night to Port-Marly, which he entered 
in disguise, in order .to induce our friend to insure it 
before the loss became known. Riga Robbie spurned 
the dishonest idea ; and after rating the master soundly 
for his pusillanimity, reminding him that as the cargo 
was timber, tlie vessel could not possibly have sunk, he 
asked if tlie ship had been left under sail, and with her 
head towards the land. He was ansa'cred in the affir¬ 
mative as to nil these particulars. * And what land 
would she reach, do you guess?’ asked our hero; and 
was answered, ‘ Faitbly Bay’—a bay at once safe and 
capacious, though in a dangerous neighlxiurhood. In 
half an hour master and owner were in a: post-chaise 
on their w.ay to the spot where it was supposed tlie 
vessel might land; and travelling through the night, 
they reached it at dayliglit, tbougli distant about forty 
miles. 

The eager owner of the brig was all eyes as lie 
approached the shore, anxious to discover if at least 
the wreck and cargo of the fine vessel were not visible; 
but he saw them not, nor had any one heard of tliem. 
Wending liis wav to an old baronial tower pcrclied on 
an adjoining promontory, here, wi^i glass in hand, he 
looked out across tlie main fgr ‘cIio rema|jis of his un¬ 
fortunate vessel. He had not waited long*on las lofty 
station before a sail was seen on the verge of tile liorizoii; 
it approaclied, and at last was plainly visible. ‘ I’m 
almost certain that is tlie Joe Janet,’ said Robbie; ‘ I 
know her by lier pendant. Take the glass.’ 'I’lie cjip- 
tain, his companion, a good deal disconcerted, took tlic 
glass, and at the end of a patient scrutiny, confirmed 
the belief that it was the Joe Janet whieli was reeling 
onward, and, as it appeared, in a direction right in¬ 
shore. ‘ Ia;t us hasten down to the harbour,’ said tlie 
agitated owner; ‘ slie may yet be saved from going on | 
the lieetling crag.’ ’I'he iiair liurried off to the smaii I 
harbiiur, aud procuring a boat and pilot, with several ! 
stout rowers, they pulled direct for the vessel, now at j 
no great distam-e. Tlie effort was sncce,ssful—for how | 
seldom is the ready head and the ready liand otherwise ? 
The Joe, the pride of Port-Marly, was safely reached, j 
and safely conducted into harttour. In another half ! 
hour she would have gone to pieces on tlie dangerous | 
reef at the western entrance to ttio bay. i 

This astonishing picc« of good management being | 
reported all over the country, Riga Robbie was uni- I 
versally considered as one of the most fortunate of j 
men—it wa.s thought that nothing could go wrong, in 
his hands. His good fortune, however, did not save 
him from tlic usual fate of arsons more prosperous 
than their neighbours. Wliife benefiting thousands 
by his enterprise and industry, he was widely envied, 
aud the object of general satire. ’Wlien he purchased 
and entered into possession of a mansion in l5ie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Port-Marly, which had belonged to the 
umquhile and impoverished laird of Birlweary, who 
had recently died in a drunken fit at tlte tryst of 
Balloch, the gentry sneered at his pretensions; and the 
populace, ever more ready to venerate antiquity than 
worth, did not fail to echo the cry of upstart. But 
Riga Robbie was a man of business, and let all such 
sarcasms buzz themselves to sleep. Nor did tliey pre¬ 
vent him from pursuing tlte schemes of improvement 
which he observed to be desirable for the district. 
The roads were straiglitened and put in good order, a 
weekly,market was instituted, a branw Iwnk was 
oettled m the town, a commodious inn was built, alight- 
house established on the headland near the port, and 
sundry improvements effixited in the educational esta- 
hlishmeati, all through his interference. It need 
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•scarcely be hinted that Riga Bobbie could not have 
attained the {losition he occupied without an auxiliary 
in his wife and family. In his family relations ho was 
particularly fortunate, and his elegant fireside was for 
many years one of the happiest in the country. 

I entertain so high a regard for the character and 
memory of Riga Bobbie, that I cannot without grief 
recollect the losses which he endured towards the end 
of his days. Using common language, he may be said 
to have been the favourite of fortune up till the period 
of the great mercantile disasters of 1825, when, by a 
variety of misfortunes, he was stripped of nearly all 
that a lifetime of honourable industry had accumu¬ 
lated. After this distressing event he never held up 
his head. He was a stricken man, »yet he was not 
without the usual consohitions of an upright mind, 
and he was never heard to repine. It was a much 
greater blow when he lost his wife, the partner alike of 
his poverty and his wealth, his hopes and his fears. 
Shortly after this event, he gave up all connexion with 
business, and bidding adieu to Port-Marly, took up his 

residence in-, where two of his sons had already 

entered on a career worthy of their sire. In this busy 
manufacturing town he spent a few years amid conge¬ 
nial society; but infirmities coming upon him apace, 
he removed to the pleasant alwde of his younger 
daughter, now happily married and settled near I’an- 
niinich, and here, in the summer of 1838, did Riga Robbie 
tranquilly breathe his last on tiie aflectionate bosom of 
his own ‘Joe Janet.’ 


rcfPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 

NO. Ill.—TItK OASTOX. 

The inhabitants of the ancient province of Gascony 
have been accused, froni the earliest time, of habits of 
e.xaggeratlon, which have passed them into a proverb, 
Tliey arethe Major Longbows and Baron Munchausens 
of France; hencie a downright falsity, a very gross 
colouring of the truth, or an outrageous br.avado, is 
called a ‘ Gasconade.’ It is not easy to understand 
how this chiiractcristic—whether real or imaginary— 
took its origin ; it is, however, certain that the in¬ 
habitants of that part of France formerly included in 
Gascony (comprising those districts whicli are inter¬ 
sected by the river Garonne), are of a peculiarly viva¬ 
cious temperament even for Frenchmen ; their provin¬ 
cial dialect is full of superlatives, and their conversation 
is constantly omainenfcd with stories of marvellous ad¬ 
ventures, and of deeds almost supernatural. It is at 
the same time admitted that the jwculiarity is not ab¬ 
solutely confined to one district of France. ‘ It is said,' 
remarks De Montfort in the preface to his collection 
of jests called Gasconia, ‘ that the greatest Gascons 
do not come from Gascony; and titat Gasconades 
flourish more or less in every country; at all events, 
the Seine produces quite as many os the Garonne.’ La 
Fontaine goes a little further, and includes the whole of 
our sex, at a certain stage of existence, in the charge. 
Speaking of love, he says, ‘ Every man is a Gascon on 
that point.’ 

The Gascon has, for obvious reasons, been always 
a favourite character on the French stage. He is 
usually represented as endeavouring to counterbalance 
the limited gifla of fortune by boasting of his riches. 
In a comedy called the ‘Stream of Ob%ion’ (Le 
Fleuve d'OMi), i:.«grand, a Gascon, demands a hundred 
bottles of its water for his creditors to drink, that 
they may for^t where to find his door. ‘You are 
perhaps surprised,’ he a»ldg to another character, ‘to 
find a Gascon gentleman in debt—that he has been 
obliged to bprsow money V ‘ Not at all,’ is the reply; 
‘my great astonishment is, tliat ariy person co^d be so 
unwise os to lend it to him.’ 

The great feature of the Gascon is, however, his 
t^ent for boasting. In another play,, a Gascon is 
engaged in a desperate encounter with a Nbrpian, but 


a bystender separates the combat^Vinfa. ‘ If you would 
only leave mo alone,’ exclaims the boaster, * 1 would pin 
him up against the wall, and leave nothing at liberty 
but bis arms, that he might take off his hat to me every 
time I p.ass.’ 

A Gascon is not only a boaster; he is often a wit, 
and the French jest-books are filled with anecdotes of 
Gasconading. From amongst a host of them we select 
the following;—Gasconading was a marked character¬ 
istic of the court of Henry IV. Though the monareli 
was not exempt from the fault himself, he grew tired 
of it in others, and intreated his minister Malherbe to 
endeavour to reform it all together—to de-Gasconise 
his court. ‘ Must 1 sweep them all away, sire ?’ asked 
the minister. ‘All,’ replied the prince. Upon which 
Malherbe slyly answered, ‘ Then I presume your majesty 
wishes to abdicate.’—Another prince told a Gascon 
gentleman, who had formerly served him as ambassador, 
that he lookmlAke an ox. ‘I cannot say what I look 
like,’ replied tneGascon, ‘but this I know, tliat I have 
frequently represented your majesty’s person.’ A Gascon 
abbe, who lost a living from theiindecent haste of which 
he was guilty in canvassing for it, declared he had run 
BO fast after the benefice, that he ‘outstript, in his 
flight, his guardian angei.’ 

The author of the following song is M. F. J. Charriu, 
one of the founders of the ‘ Society of Monms,’ whose 
members have, from time to time, contribute<l some of 
the best comic songs to the French language. ‘The 
Gascon’ is deservedly among the most ptjpnlar; its 
drollery lies in this, that the first portion of every 
stanza contains a bouncer, wliich the Gascon is obliged 
to corroborate, or otherwise defend throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the stanza. It is proper to .add, that, not to 
speak of the insurmountable inadequacy of translation, 
we have been obliged to take some liberties with the 
text to suit the moral taste of English readers. 

THE GASCON. 

There are Gamwns, I’m told, not a few, 

Whose toiiRUcs arc so glib. 

That they lib 

Every day: • 

But, Parbllen, ^ 

You may always believe what 1 say. * 

I’m a noble of France by descent. 

Through an old and ilhistrious line. 

But tlie title unhappily went 
To my uncle the Duke of Gaseoine, 

Though his fortune is properly mine. 

, To law I should go, ’twas .Agreed, 

Attorneys end counsel employed; 

But in.Booking an old title-deetl. 

1 found it by rats quite destroj’ed ! 

There are Gascons, Ac. 

These trifles ne'er trouble me much. 

For, thank Fortune, I'm rich as ii Jew; 

So, my friend, should your fate e’er be such 
To require of hiindrods a few, 

IKm't be shy, but dtunand them—^prny, do! 

■ Aecomnimlato you V Without doubt, 

Though just now I’m unable to lend; 

With money I never come out. 

But rely on the purse of a friend, 

Tliere are GsBcons, Ac. 

Could you see me at home, yew would find 
That my mansion’s a nutdel of taste; 

Silk tapestries embroidered and lined, 

* liresden vases on buhl tables placed. 

And walls with gilt coridccs grimed. 

But tlie crowds whom it u«xl to attraet, 

Have induoAid mo to let it on lease; 

And X lofige jn a limo—'Us a fact— 

For the salv-e of a montli or two’s peace. 

There are Oascons, Aa 

'* I’d advise yml. my friend, not to doubt, 

P'or you know what a fencer I am; 

Provoke me too much, and one bout 
■Will show I’m by no meBns a lanib,* 

And that fighting witli me is no sham. 

Were my passion nirt eaidly ruled, ' 

1 should average a'viottih a-day; , 

But, Insulted, my ange^ aobn cooled; 

1 1 fiugive, and walk nlmi^ away. ■> 

There tHvOaaeqiis, Adi 
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Yfm*Te awards &e an author I shine $ 

The Aood^ie Royale Fran 9 aiBe 
Acknowledged my writings were iine» 

To my genius they gave ev€ay prai«>^ 
Bubllrae, they d(*cUired» were my lays. 

* Their titles ?* Alas! ’twas my fate 

To be robbed of my justly earned fame. 
Himself, a false friend, to elate, 

Btole, and published them tmder liis name. 

There are Gascons, ftc. 
For composing lovo-songs, I am blessed 
Witli a drill to which fetr can compare. 

My brain is for ever posseaaod 
With many a beautiful air, 

Joined to couplets exceetlingly rero. 

Yon may judge for youftelf when you hour— 
Though the merit 1 never have sought— 
Tltat os Favart’s and Faiinrd's af)i>car, 

The songs 1 hod previously—thoiiglit. 

There are Oa.ivmis, Ac. 

* Can I dance V Vlml a question to ask ? 

You will tind that at every ball 
In the sunshine of jdaudits 1 bosk. 

My minuet steps art* quite gall 
To the eyes f»f br»tJi V estrfs and Paul. 

* A specimen ?* Stln? mlHehnnoe ! 

I mn lame, you may easiiy see; 

Last night at the countess’s dance, 

1 tumbled and damaged iny knee. 

Ther*; arc Gascons, ^ec. 

1 am poi)ular, too, ’mongst the fair; 

Rut a marriage 1 never have risked, 

Though very large fortunes to share, 

Many excellent niatches I’ve missed— 

1 have hlty at least on my list. 

If you ask me for proofs—thcy'i’e denied, 
There, alas! you will pfew me too huid; 

For most of the dear ones hare died, 

I'ho victims of tender regard. 

There are Gascons, & c. 

As a patriot, X glory in arms, 

My country has witnessed my zeal; 

And amidst battle’s fiercest alarms, 

My life has l>een risked for her weal— 

To the lionours I’ve gn.ined 1 ap(K>ul. 

Rut my crosses and orders to wear, 

My modesty never allows; 

For with envy they make equals sturc, 

And inferiors fatigue me with bowB. 

% 

Tlieic are Gascons, I’m told, not a few', 

• Whuse tongues arc so glib, 

*l'hat they fib 
livery day; 

Itut, Parbltcu, 

You may always believe what i say. 


THE LAST CITATION, 

Two criminais were executed at Madrid in 1838, for 
their ferocious and blood-thirsty conduct during the 
meute of 18.35. They perished by the garota, or iron 
collar, substituted in Spain for the halter—and not 
otdy protested their innocence to the very last moment 
of their lives^ hut summoned their oceusers and judges 
to appear in judgment tvith them, within a few days, 
before the bar of the Great Judge. Yet tlie guilt of 
these unhappy criminals was most notorious ; the mur¬ 
ders for which they suffer^ had been publicly com¬ 
mitted, and the only Ironder was, tha^ they should have 
escaped their just punishment for so long a period as 
three years. 

This bold and pertinacious asseji^h of their innocence 
by such undoubted crimhukiSi flUs the miml with the 
most painful emotions. We teunoteinit shudder at the 
in&tuation which led them to go before their Maker 
with a lie Upon their lips; and we %egin fo &ubt wMft 
degree of cretht may be due to the last solettin assertions 
of toany who have died for orintes pro^ ^^st them 
by «dr<Mmsta®tW Can it be possihle 

that innooiBiipa an^ in tlte same awM situafibh, 
with the'teii^e apparatiu of death before them, an un¬ 
pitying <!iShwd of firitow-men around, with ne hope for 
the fhtu^ b&t Iniffi a^ may be founded on the^ercy of I 


their Creator—can the conscience-stricken criminal 
and the guiltless victim of judicial error, under these 
terrible circumstances, feel alike—be equally able to 
call down upon their judges the swift-coming condem¬ 
nation of the Great judge? It seems incr^ible that 
such things should be; yet a reference to the history of 
the past affords many instances in which this great 
problem of our nature remains on record, only.to be 
solved at that day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made known. 

Spain was {mverned, in 1311, by Ferdinand IV., a mo¬ 
narch possessing many excellent qualities, being brave, 
just, and generous ; yet ho died in the prime of life under 
very singular eircumstaaces, arising out of a departure 
from the love oft justice whicli he had usually evinced. 
Three noblemen were brought before him charged with 
liaving murdered a fourth; they strongly protested their 
innocence, and uffinued that, if time were given them, 
tliey could bring proofs of it; but the king, disregarding 
their intreatiesi, ordered them to be thrown from a lofty 
rock. The unfortunate men continued to make the 
strongest asseverations of innocence, declaring that the 
death of the king, within thirty days from that time, 
would show the truth of their statements, for that they 
summoned him to come to judgment with them before 
the throne of heaven. Ferdinand, at this time, was in 
perfect health; but whether the startling prediction of 
his victims produced its own fulflliuent by affecting his 
imagination, or wl;cther some other malady attacked 
liim, history does not determine—he died on the last of 
tlie thirty days, and hence ohtairfed the surname of 
I'erdinand the Summoned. • % 

About this period, which abounds in circumstances 
that show the sui»rstitioii and intellectual darkness of 
all chesses of peojjle in Europe, tlie celebrated order of 
Knights Templars was abolished. This powerful body, 
hi\lf monastic, half military, had acquired a strength and 
influence wliich made them hateful to the jealous eyes 
of the sovereigns of Europe; while, individually, tliey 
were feared by the pcwple, who sufibred from tlieir vices. 
Warriors of the cross, they passed freely into court and 
camp, wherever the nobles of the land were asscinhied ; 
they were privileged to display all the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of war—to practise all tliat was tlien coTisidcred 
gay, gallant, aiv.l refined, or adapted to win the love of 
daoies of liigh degree; while their vows of oelihat'v cut 
tliem off from all chance of honourable alliance with the 
objects of tlieir admiration. Many a noble house load 
lieen dishonoured by tliese soldier - priests: many a 
liumble hearth was rohlied at once of the innocence of 
its brightest ornament, and of all, in the shape of wealth, 
that rapacity could wring from those too iwwericss to 
resist. Still, though guilty of ambition and profligacy 
—the vices of the camp; though convicted of avarice 
and luxury—the sins of the cloister; these wrought not 
their downfall: their wealth, as a body, was immense, 
and greater than their political power; so Fope Clement 
V., then at Avignon, and PhUip the Fair of France 
(needy prelate and avaricious king), caused all tlie 
Knights Templars within their dominions to be seized 
on the same day, and tlirown into secure dungeons. 
Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master of the order, and 
several of the best and bravest among them, were ac¬ 
cused of sptegiry, and other dark dimes against th^ 
laws of Ikid and man, which admitted not of proof, 
and could t^y he met by solemn denial; some of them, 
in the eff tlie torture to whtdi tiiey were sub¬ 
jected, to itnpasrible enorinittes, and were 

tliiiren.j^ $lMdemned to die»' (l^nt so Jacques de Molay; 
he appate to have posseso^'^ualities, both physical 
idid hiental, that might ‘ gtV6 iilM wdtid aSsmimce of 4 ’ 
tnM;’ mkigiing the martyr’s ftdth vrith the wairrlor’s : 

Mae, he never 4UaUBd ditdar fie severhid toftter^ I 
protetted not onty Mt own ihnocMee, hut that 
of his order. Even at the lhat fiery ordeal of fagot | 
and stake, before the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, 
he appeared fidth unshaken serenity. His deportment 
Was nul »f majMy, for he had long been the equal com- 
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{>anlon of princes i and of Calm dignity, for he was con¬ 
scious of innocence; and he had, withal, a Christian fhith 
whose fervour could not be chilled even in the liour of 
death. Humbly admitting that he was guilty of the 
faults of our common nature, he denied the crimes im¬ 
puted to him, and, committing his spirit to his Maker, 
he summoned Clement and Philip to appear with him 
in judgment within a year. They both outlived the 
period, though Philip died so soon after, as to occasion 
some doubt in the minds of the believers in the marvel¬ 
lous, whether his sudden death was not a fulfilment of 
the Grand Master’s prediction. 

Charles de Gontault, Baron de Biron, Was the friend 
of Henry IV. of Prance before that monarch came to 
the throne, and he cojitinued to he hlS firm adherent 
for some time afterwards. Disappointed, however, 
in some project of ambition, he caballed against his 
master, and being Iwtrayed by his own valet, was com¬ 
mitted to the Bastille. Henry was much attached to 
tills brave chevalier, and intreated him to acknowledge 
his fault and he forgiven; but either Biron was innocent, 
and his valet a traitor, or he continued to hope that that 
person would not ultimately criminate liim, and proudly 
reftised to make any concession. When put upon his 
trial, he was found guilty; but he still trusted to Henry’s 
favour for a pardon: the king, however, was not less 
oilendcd by his obduracy than by ids treason, and signed 
tlie warrant for liis execution. Nothing could exceed 
the surprise and despair of Biron wlicn lie was informed 
tliat he was to die on tlie following day; he broke out 
into veliement proWstfjtions of innocence, upbraided tlic 
king witli ingratitude an:d cruelty, and defied and de¬ 
nounced ids accusers and judges, accusing tlie chan¬ 
cellor who had presided at ids trial of unfair dealing, 
and summoning Idni to appear in judgment witli him 
within the year. Tlie chancellor, tlirice armed in tlie 
consciousness of ids own uprightness, did not die, but 
lived five years longer than Biron—until 1017. 

'i’lie I’ortiiguese in lO-lO tlirew off the yoke of Spain, 
and nominated John, Duke of Braganza, to the throne. 
At Ids deatli he left two sons, Alphonzo and Pedro, 
and a daughter, Catherine, who became the nidiapiiy 
wife of our second Charles. Alphonzo, who was a 
lirinee of mean intellect, tnarried a princess of Nemours; 
slie liad a good dowry, a handsome person, considerable 
talents, and few virtues; and they succeeded to the 
throne. Don Pedro, the younger brother of Alphonzo, 
was every way his superior; and the shrewd, intriguing, 
unscrupulous princcss.of Nemours soon contrived that 
tier Imsliand’s imbecility should be so apparent, as to 
jnstiiy Ids removal from the throne to make room for 
Don Pedro. Her own divorce tlien followed, and she 
artfully demanded hack her dowry, well knowing that 
it was irrevocably 8(|uandered; but, as her real olvject 
was to become tlifi wife of Don Pedro, she managed to 
be solicited to marry liim, and so to reassume the name 
and rank of queen. Having carried this xioint, tlie 
guilty pair thought it necessary, for tlieir own security, 
to have the deposed king and divorced husband closely 
confined: he submitted without complaint, and with 
only a momentary ebullition of anger, on hearing that 
his brother had married his wife. Por fifteen years he 
remained a nsdancholy captive in the castle of Cintra, 
the beauties of whose ‘glorious Eden’ he was not suf¬ 
fered to enjoyi When on the point of deai^i he said, 
‘I am goingi but tlie queen will soon follow me to 
answer before God’s awM tribunal for the*evils she 
has iiOaped upon w head.’ She died a few monlhs 
after him, i& 1683; having been more inferable in the 
gratifloatfon of her passions, than her victim could have 
been in his solitary prison. 

: The last and most remarkable of these citaMons is 
onnBected with ^e history thp reigning faniffly of 
tbii eonntry} and its details Me, perhapis, moie touch* 
ing and romantic than any that have preceded it. 
George, the eiectoml prince of Hanover, who after¬ 
wards ascended the throne of Great Britain, was mar¬ 
ried, early in iifo, to Sophia Dorothea, princesftof Halle, 


a young lady of great xwrsonal beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments. She was the only child of her parents, and had 
been reared with much tenderness, so that she enrried 
to the court of the elector tliat unchecked gaiety of 
heart which so often leads innocent and inexperienced 
females first into imprudence and then into error. She 
allowed herself, soon after her arrival, to make some 
piquant remarks upon the rather coarse and inelegant 
ladies whom her father - ui - law, after the custom of 
the small Gtonnnn sovereigns, kept openly at liis court, 
and thereby she created enemies, w ho were ever on the 
watch to injure and annoy her. Her own conduct was 
irreproachable, until, in ap evil liour, there came to 
Hanover tlie young Count Koningsmark, a Swedish 
nobleman of an ancient and honourable family, wlio was 
liigh in favour at the court of Stockholm, 'i'he count, 
fascinated by the manners of the princess (whose hus¬ 
band was absent with his father’s army), paid her tlie 
most flatterin|(iii,ttentions, which she carelessly, but it 
is lielieved innhefeDtly, admitted. ’Phis afl’orded the 
elector an opportunity of accomplishing her ruin. A 
trap was laid for her, which had the efifect of bringing 
Koningsmark to the neighbourhood of her apartments 
at an improper hour. The unfortunate Swede was 
never more seen in life, and Sophm, Vicing arrested, was 
conveyed without loss of time, and with the concurrence 
of lier deceived husband, to the castle of Ahlcn, on the 
banks of the river Ahlen, wliere she remained in close 
confinement thirty-two years. 

it is not to Ixi supposed that this incarceration of a 
young and beautifiil woman, the ivife of a jiowcrful 
monarcli—for George in time became king of Great 
Britiiiri—could be an unimportant secret. ’I'heir son, 
tl;e rritice of Wales, wlio was never on very good terms 
witli ids father, was anxious to see her; and twice, at 
the risk of ids life, swam his liorse across the river that 
surrounded the castle wlierc she was confined. There 
is something very touching in this filial devotion to a 
mother wliom lie could scarcely remember to liave seen, 
and who was accused of such grave offfences; but the 
heart of the old German baron who kept the castle 
was made of sucli stern stufti as to ho^roof against 
all fine emotions, and the young prina>w:;oiJd not obtain 
an interview with Ids motlier. 'Phere was no evidence 
against her that could justify a divorce; and on one 
occasion her husband made overtures to her for a rccoii- 
eiliation; hut she proudly niplied, ‘ If what I am accused 
of be true, I am unworthy of him; if the accusation 
be false, lie is unworthy of me; I will qpt accept Ids 
offer.’ Immediately before her death, she wrote a letter 
to liim containing an afiirniation of her innocence, a 
reproach for his injustice, and a citation to .appear, 
within a year and a day, at tlie Divine tribunal for 
judgment. This letter she confided to an intimate friend, 
witli a solemn charge to see it delivered to the king’s 
own hand; but as this was an undertaking of a deli¬ 
cate, if not a dangerous nature, some months passed by 
without its being conveyed to him. At length his visit 
to bis electoral dominions seemed to present tlie desired 
opportunity, and when he was on his ivay to Hanover, 
a messenger met him and delivered tlie packet to him 
in his coach. Supposing that it ciane from Hanover, he 
opened it directly*; but its contents, and the fatal cita- 
tioniwith which it ended, liad such an effect on him, 
that he fell into convulsions, which brought on apoplexy 
and death. He expired at the palace Of Mb brother, the 
bishop of Osnaburgh, just seven months after his un- 
fisrtunate vrife. * •* 

George IJ., their son, always believed hi his fooaiet’s 
Mnocence, and, had> she survived his father, he would 
have restored her to her rank as queen dowag^. Soon 
after Ms accessioiu he yhited hie elta^torai dominions, 
and caused some altMaHops to be itii^e' ih the pMace, 
On taking up the fioor pf his 
the remains of Count Khninj^mMk weye discovered. 
It is probable that the unfortdnatc man was seized and 
strangled at the moment of his arrest, and thafliis body 
was pl^d under the hoards to prevent discovery. The 
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affair was hushed up, for George was careful of his 
mother’s character; besides which, prudential motives 
would lead him to desire strict secrecy on this subject. 
His frequent altercations with his father, in conjunction 
with the stigma thrown upon his mother, had already 
given (wcasion to severe sarcasm and some ribaldry on 
the part of the Jacobites, and this discovery was not 
calculated to silence unwelcome insinuations about his 
parentage. Sophia’s story remains on the page of hi.s- 
tory, a melancholy example of the miseries that may 
result from the neglect of those minor morals so impor¬ 
tant to woman. That she was essentially innocent, there 
is little room to doubt, but.if she had also been duly 
Bcmpulous to maintain those appearances of purity 
which arc necessary to the perfection of woman’s moral 
status, her whole destiny might have been bright instead 
of dark; her talents and beauty, instead of being wasted 
in a prison, might have adorned a palace and added 
lustre to a crown. 

Such is a brief sketch of some of the most famous 
citations recorded in history. There is matter in them 
for serious considerati*), not as encouraging a super¬ 
stitious belief in marvels, but ns showing the influence 
of the mind upon the body; a subject of such importance, 
that the writer gladly leaves it to abler hands. 


ASTBONOMY FOR THE MILLION—DICK’S 
‘ SIDEREAL HEAYENS.' 

Dr Dick is the author of a scries of volumes, in which 
science is very happily united with moral objects and 
an enlarged philantlmopy. His books, we believe, are 
even better known in America than in tlieir native 
country, although there, also, they seem to have ob¬ 
tained an extensive circulation. One of the latest of his 
productions is Tlic Sidereal Heavens, a work designed to 
convey a popular view of the descriptive department of 
astronomy, and not unworthy of the attention of the 
higher class of readers, in as far as it gathers into one 
focus a considerable number of the most recent observa¬ 
tions of the,chicf astronomers of Europe. A brief re¬ 
view of some of the more novel ftuds broug’’t out by Dr 
Dick in tliis volume, may not prove unacceptable to our 
readers. 

The first tiling which must strike, on even a passing 
glance at the stars, is their apparent diflercnce of size; 
and they are* accordingly classed by astronomers ns of 
the first, second, or third magnitudes (six of these lieing 
visible to the eye, and as many as sixteen by the tele¬ 
scope); though the terra does not properly signify size, 
but relative distance and consequent brightness. Sir 
W. Hersehel estimates it thus:— 

Light of a star of 1st magnitude, •- ino 

. 2d ... - 24 

. 3d ... - 12 

. 4th ... -= C 

. ath ... - 2 

. 6th .... - 1 

From his own experiments, he found that the light of 
Sirius, the brightest of all the fixed stars, is about 324 
times that of an average star of the sixth magniAide; 
and Dr Wollaston has estimated it as equal to that of 
fourteen of our suns. 

Now, these are facts, or rather figures, in which we 
are apt to .acquiesce, as we do in the general fact, now 
{ilaced beyond contradiction, that ail the fixed stars a«J 
suns, without, any very definite conceptions of a matter 
so far received lieyond human apprehension. But 
when tl^lTormer of the two astronomers above-quoted 
goes o||i»|feeil us, that, ‘as sepn with his forty-feet tele¬ 
scopy apjiearance of* Sirius announced itself at a 
great'ai'staBoe, like the dawn of the morning* and came 
' on by degtees, iaereasing in brightness, till ttiis brilliant 


star at length entered the field of the telescope with 
all the splendour of the rising sun, and forced him to 
take his eyes off the beautiful sight’—we not only begin 
to take in that what, at such an enormous distance 
( 20 , 000 , 0 ( 10,000 of miles from our earth) could display 
the splendour, and produce the dazzling effects of our 
own sun, is indeed a brother, though infinitely superior 
luminary; but form some faint conception of what 
must be the extent of a universe crowded with tele¬ 
scopic stars, unquestionably themselves suns also, whose 
distances, and the time requisite to traverse the space 
which separates them from us, Dr Dick thus fami¬ 
liarly illustrates:—‘ A steam-carriage,’ says he, ‘ setting 
out from the earth with a velocity of twenty miles ])er 
hour, or 486 miles a-day, would require 3.'i6,385,460 
years to pass from our globe to one of the star.s atove 
alluded to. A seraph might wing his flight with the 
swiftness of light fur millions of years through the 
regions of immensity, and never arrive at a boundary ; 
and we have reason to believe, from what we already 
know of the Greater and his works, that during flie 
whole course of such an excursion, new objects .and 
new scenes of glory and magnificence would be conti¬ 
nually rising to his view. Whether man will ever lie 
permitted to traverse these vast spaces,’ says Dr Dick, 

‘ is a question beyond our jirovince to resolve.’ But 
what a field dees the bare knowledge of their exist- 
I enee open to the hopes and anticipations of an intelli¬ 
gent and immortal Ix-iug! 

To justify the use of the word ‘ crowded,’ which, as 
allied with such boundless spage, ^lay seem iiiapplic- 
able, let us turn to our authsr’s interestis^ particulars 
of the Milky W.ay. 'J'his well-known object, ‘ when 
traced throughout its dvflereiit directions, is found to 
encircle the whole sphere of the heavens, though in 
some parts of its course broader and more brilliant than 
in others. It seems to have been known to the ancients 
exactly as now, and by them ptsitically considered as 
a “ pavement of starsa conjecture which the telescope 
has fully confirmed. Ovid says— 

“ A way there is, in heaven’s c.’itenflcd plain, 

"Which, when the skies im> clear, is Hvm 1 k4ow, 

And ninrtnis by the nmne of ‘ milky' know ; 

Tiie gronn<l ivork is of sturs, tlirotiKh which the road 

T.ios open t( (lie Thunderer's iilxiile." 

And Milton thus characterises it— 

“ A hrnnd and ample road, whose dnst is (fold, 

And pavement stars, as stars to ns ap()eur, 

Seen in the ffalaxy, that milky way 

"l.ilie to a etrclingzone, i«wd(fl-od with stars." ’ 

Tlie following is a brief 8umra.ary of .Sir W. Herschel’s 
observations on this region of the heavens, with a 
Newtonian reflecting telescope of twenty feet focal 
length, and an aperture of eighteen inches :— 

‘In the most crowded parts of the milky way,’ says 
he, ‘ I have had fields of view that contained no fewer 
than 588 stars, and these were continued for many 
minutes ; so that in one quarter of an hour’s time there 
passed not less than 1)6,0(K) stars through the "field of 
view of my teles<;ope. Now, the field of view taken in 
by the telescope was a apace less than one-fourth of the 
apparent size of the moon; and in this narrow field | 
were seen about as many stars as are generaUy hclield 
through the whole ikghytbe naked eye in a clear winter's 
night. In some parts the stars" cluster so thickly, that 
an average breadth of about five degrees gave 3S1,0(K) 
stars. ' Were we to suppose every jiart of the zone 
equally rich with the apace above referred to (about a 
6l8t part of'the whole milky way), it will contain no 
less than 20,191,000 stars. “In short;” to use the 
words of Sir John Hersehel, “ tins remarkable belt, when 
examined through powerful telescopes, is found (won¬ 
derful to relate!) tq consist entirely of stars scattered bg 
millions,tVike glittering dust, on tlw mck ground of the 
^neral heavens." ’ 

In endeavouring to determine a ‘ sounding line,’ tts 
he calls it, foe fkthoming the depth of the stratum of 
stars la rfthc milky way, he teems to prove, by pretty 
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conclusive reasonin^f, that his twenty-feet telescope pene¬ 
trated to a distance in the profundity of space no less 
than 497 times the distance of Sirius ; so that a stratum 
of stars of 497 in thickness, each of them as far distant 
beyond another as Sirius is from our sun, was within 
the reach of his vision! consequently the most distant 
stars visible in his telescope must have been at nearly 
ten thousand biUtons of miles! Of such immense dis¬ 
tances we can form nothinf( approaching to a distinct 
conception. We can only echo the sentiments of 
Sclmider of Lilientital, when, with a still more power¬ 
ful instrument, he had calculated the numlier of stars 
visible by it in the milky way at 12,000,000, the sight 
drew from him the natural exclamation, ^ What omni¬ 
potence !’ • 

But what shall wc say when this milky way, of 
which our sun is merely a grain of the gold dust, has 
i»)me to be suspected to be only one of the .1000 similar 
galaxies, some of them (as that in Orion) incomparably 
larger than itself, and soluble into distinct stars; while 
others more distant, yet dimly visible, only require 
advanced powers in the instrument of vision to yield, 
according to every analogy, a similar result 1 The 
forms of these nchuhe, as they are called, are endless 
and varied ; but it is a curious fact,lhat one in parti¬ 
cular, and that, too, situate at nearly the remotest point 
to which our telescopes can carry us, and which its 
highest powers have as yet failed to resolve into stars, 
is supposed to bear a more striking resemblance to the 
system of stars in which our sun is plae:ed than any 
other object which Aas,yet been descried in the heavens. 
Sir .John H(»r3<!hel describes it as a ‘brother system, 
t)earing a real analogy of structure to our own.’ It 
consists of a bright round nucleus, surrounded at a 
great distance by a nebulous ring, wdiich appears tplit 
through nearly the greater j)ortion of its circumference, 
being the precise aspect in which our milky way would 
present itself to the inhabitant of an equally distant 
part of this visible region of the Almiglity’s creation, 
winch we are i)k'ased to designate the ‘universe.’ 

But in whatever part of creation we survey Ilis 
oi>crations, we uniformly find the character of variety 
impressed upon ail his works. The light of the stars 
generally is greatly diversified, though, on a cursory 
view of the firmament, tliej' appear nearly of the same 
aspect. The niys of Sirius, for example, arc not only 
strikingly different from tlwse of Aldeharan, but from 
those of many other stars which seem to bear a nearer 
resemblance. In tropical climates, where the sky is 
clearer than with us, and almost of a dark ebony colour, 
tiie difference is more perceptible. In this respect, as 
well as others, it is true tluit ‘one star differcth from 
another in glory.’ 

But the phenomena of double stars do not seem to 
have been much attended to, till Sir William Herschel 
commenced his extensive observations. From some 
six or eight of tliese stars, known to a preceding age, 
that indefatigable observer, and his no less distin¬ 
guished stm, have risen to a distinct list of 8300 double 
and triple stars from their own solitary observations, 
which, added to a (mtalogue by the celebrated Struve of 
Dorpat of no less tlian 3000 (to determine which he hud 
to examine minutely 120,000 stars), makes the total 
number known exceed 6000. To some minds, not ac¬ 
customed to deep reflection, it may appear a very trivial 
fact, that B snisdl and scarcely distiuguishable point of 
light adjacent to a larger star should revolve around its 
iarpf;er attendant; but this phenomenon, minute and 
trivial os it may at first sight appear, proclaims the 
astonishing fact, that suns revolve'around suns, and 
systems around systems. Prodigious reflection!—that 
sun should revolve round sun, ..witii 'all Jta planetary 
systems along with it, and BfO jHfobfble disdiBce between 
tliem 200,(K)0 millions of miles 1 ' . , ’ ■» 

It was predicted, so early as 1783, that fMsSbably some 
day the periods of tlkese reveintiops might be diMSpvered •, 
which is now fully realised,fand no,longw pal^ of 
conjecture. More than fifty 


lative iH>sition in the two stars ha\e been sufliciently 
observed to ascertain the fact of circular progressive 
motion, completed in some cases in a period of 43 years, 
in others of 342, wliile some must require 12 or 1600 
years. ‘ On the whole,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘ we 
have the same evidence of tlioir rotations about each 
otlier, as we have of those of Uranus and Saturn about 
the sun.’ 

There is anotlier interesting view which may be taken 
of these binary systems, as they arc called, and tfutt is 
tlie contrast of colours which some of tlie stars composing 
them exliibit. ‘Many of the double stars,’ says Sir 
.John Herschel, ‘ cxhiliit thp beautiful and curious phe¬ 
nomena of contrasted or complimentary colours. In 
such instances the larger star is usually of a ruddy or 
oran^ hue, while the smaller one appears blue or green ; 
and it may be easier suggested in words tlian conceived 
in imagination, wliat cariety of illumination two suns, a 
red and a gree^ior a yellow and a blue, must afford a 
planet circulating alsjut cither; and what charuiing con¬ 
trasts and “ gratefuF vicissitudes” a red and green day, 
for instance, alternating with a wliite one, might arise 
from the presence or absence of one or other above the. 
Imrizon. Insulated stars, of a red colour almost as deep 
as that of blood, occur in many parts of the heavens; 
but no green or lilue star (of any decided liue) has, wc 
believe, ever been noticed, unassociated with a compa¬ 
nion brighter than itself.’ 

But W'onderfid as we have seen bmary systems to be, 
triple, quadruple, and multiple stars are now .also ascer¬ 
tained to form connected systems. What an idea of tlio 
order of creation and intelligence of the Creator does tiiis 
complexity, yet harmony of motions and orbits, give rise 
to! Millions of bodies, aU in regular yet connected 
motion, pursuing their way without confusion or colli¬ 
sion, in spite of the (by man) incalculable disturbing 
forces of the bodi(« among whicii tliey circulate! What 
a daily and hourly attestation ’to the omniscience of 
Him who first impressed them witli their motions and 
velocities, and by whom, at a glance, all their perturba¬ 
tions were fore8i*n and provided for! 

Hitherto, wc have spoken cliiefly of the hundreds and 
millions of lieavcnly bodies which the progress of science 
lias unfolded to the astronomer’s view.'* Iflit there are 
stars, ‘ few and far between,’ indeed, which have blazed 
conspicuously in our firmament but to disappear from it; 
whetlier permanently or not, remains to be seen. The 
following is Dr Dick’s account of the most remarkable 
among them- 

‘ In the beginning of Xovember 1572, a'^iew star aj)- 
peared in Cassiopeia, whose appearance was sudden and 
brilliant, and its plienoniena so striking, as to determine 
the celebrated Tycho Brahe to become an astronomer. 
Returning about ten to his laboratory, he came to a 
crowd of country people staring at sometiiing behind 
liiin, and looking round, lie teheld this wonderful 
oiiject. was so bright, that his staff cast a shadow; 
of a dazzling white, with a little of a bluish tinge. It 
had no hair or tail around it similar to comets, but 
shone with tlic same kind of lustre as the other fixed 
stars. Its brillianc;y \vas so great as to surpass that of 
Lyra and Sirius. It ap'jwared largjr than Jupiter in its 
nearest approach to the earth; and was seen, by those 
whcdind good eyes, at noonday. 

In this state it continued to shine, with undiminished 
brilliancy, during the remaining part of Xovember, or 
more tlian tliree weeks. It gradually diminished, through 
December, to thf si^eof Jupiter. In January, February, 
and March 1573, it appeared about a star of the first 
magnitude, graduaUij decreasing in brightness, till, about 
October, it was only equal to one of ttie fourth, and in 
.Tanuary and February 1574, to the fifth and sixth 
magnitude. In spring 1573, It grew reddish like Mars; 
in the month of May that year, pale and livid, like 
Saturn ■, and, after sixteen months, it finally disapfieared 
in March 1574.’ • 

‘ It is impossible,’ says Mrs Somerville, when alluding 
to this star of 1572, ‘ to imagine anything more tremen- 
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dou8 than a conflagiation that could be visible at such a 
distance.’ Whether there were anything in the state 
of the Iwdy alluded to, similar to what we call a confla¬ 
gration, niay be justly doubted -, but there was a splen¬ 
dour and luminosity concentrated in that {mint of the 
heavens where the star appeared, which would more 
than equal the blaze of twelve millions of worlds such 
as ours, were they all collected in one mass, and all at 
once wrapt in flames. 

The supposition of these stars being suns destroyed 
by combustion, has been favoured by La Place, Profes¬ 
sor Vince, M. Mason Uood, and the late Professor Robi¬ 
son of Edinburgh, who asks, ‘What has become of that 
dazzling star, surpassing Venus in briglitness, which 
shone out all at once in November 1572 'i' 

Another star, almost similar in briglitness, appeared 
in September 1604, and shone, gradually diminishing, 
till soma time between October 1605 and the following 
Eebruary. Tlie theory of Dr Dick on tlis subject seems 
to be, that these are not worlds in combustion, but liuge 
bodies approaching our system in vastly elliptical orbits 
at fixed periods, and rticeding in tlie same manner. As 
similar phenomena ajipearod in the same place (Cassio¬ 
peia) in 934 and 1264, a period of about 319 years, lie 
supposes this might be the same; and if so, its next re¬ 
turn would be about 1891 or 1892. Should this prove 
the case, astronomers will now have a better opportunity 
of marking its aspects and revolutions, and determining 
its size ami period 

‘ Whatever view,’ he says, ‘ we may be led to take of 
such events, we behold a display of magnitude, of mo¬ 
tion, and of maguifieeuce, wiiicli ovcrxjuwers the human 
faculties, and shows us the littleness of man, and the 
limited nature of his powers; and which ought to in¬ 
spire us witli rovoronce for that Almighty llciiig who sits 
on tlie throne of the universe, describing all Its move¬ 
ments for the accomplishment of Ilis wise and righteous 
designs, and for the difiusion of universal happiness 
througliout all ranks of intelligent e-xistences. “ Caust 
thou by searching find out (lod ? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection ? In the heights of heaven 
he dotli great things past finding out, yea, and wonders 
without number, lly his spirit lie hath garnished tlie 
heavens. Tlfo pillars thereof tremble, and are astotiishod 
at his reproof. Izi! these are but parts jf his ways: 
but tlie thunder of his power who can understand f ” ’ 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 

Wb can scarcely turn up a newspaper which does not 
record aome raining accident. Indeed, combining the 
great mining districta uf this ishuid, it may Ixi safely 
stated that broken limbs and loss of life arc of almost 
every-day occurrence, involving a yast amount of indivi¬ 
dual suffering and family deprivation. There is now be¬ 
fore us a list of accidents, gleaned from the pages of the 
Mining Journal, for a period of eight montlis, by which 
it appears 301 individuals have lost their lives, and 
182 received severe and permanent injuries. According 
to parliamentary report, the annual loss of life in the 
Bromwich, Tipton, pudley, ana Wolverhampton dis¬ 
trict, amounts to 110; and it is stattrl by the Midland 
Mining Commission, that out of 1122 deatha*of comers, 
not fewer than 610 arose from accidents. All this points 
to a fearful amount of individual suffering, as well as 
national loss ; and yet we believe nine-tenths of these 
calamities are never known beyond the jocality in which 
they occur. In fact, the best authorities allow that 
scarcely a fifth of the accidently which happen jp 
connexion with, mining operations is recorded in the 
newspapers, Md, proceeding upon this estimate, they 
calculata th^, 2500 lives are annually lost to Britain 
throu|A cause alone! Occasionally, the public is 
startle some dreadful expkision in the couieries of 
Nevfoaafii OT Whitehaven; but such accidents, however 
Weate but a small portion of the total loss; 
aUw m CwOKO'^idaiiip, burstiijg of old watet*^'! 


/_ 

wastes, breaking of apparatus in descending the pif, 
and other minor causes, insensibly increasing the mor- , 
tality to its present alarming extent Such being the ' 
facts, the question occurs—Can anything be done to 
lessen the evil.’ 

Since the better construction of our roads, and the 
more careful management arising from public competi¬ 
tion, stage-coach accidents seldom or ever occur. Expe¬ 
rience, public opinion acting upon the pecuniary inte¬ 
rests of companies, and legal enactments, have idready 
produced a salutary diiiiinutiou in railway casualties; 
and the same influences will also in time diminish the 
dangers of steam-navigation. In these oases the remedy 
has l»een effected by the public taking care of itself on 
the one hand, asid companies looking after their pecu¬ 
niary interests on the other. But tlie miner is obscure 
and comparatively lielpless; on his side is dependence 
for bread, on the side of his master are power and au- 
tliority. Unless, tlierefore, a henevolenee akin to that 
wliieh has prevented tlie employment, in mines, of 
females, and of children under ten years of age, takes 
part with the miner, the perils of his occupation run 
little chance of lieing speedily abolished. I’resuiniiig 
tliat such a benevolence were to interfere, nay, that the 
state were to legislate for its own protection—for tlie 
aminai loss of so many lives entails a lieavy burden 
upon the community—we see no inherent ditficulties in 
the occupation of a miner wliich should render it more 
liable to accident than many other so-called ‘ hazardous’ 
eiiiployinents. AVe have only to glance at the causes 
of the accidents recorded, to bg Cbnvineed that their 
removal or mitigation is wilhin the poisgr of human 
ingenuity and caution. 

Upon investigation, it appears that explosion of fire¬ 
damp, choke-damp, falling of the roof, iireakiiig of the 
rope or other apiiaratus in descent, fall of stones down 
the j)it, and bursting of water from old wastes, are the 
chief causes of accident; and none of these appears to 
present any insurmountable obstacles to its removal or 
mitigation. In the first jilace, many of such casualties 
arise from carelessness or ignorance on the part of the 
workmen themselves, and might be prevented by the j 
eriijiloynicnt of an accredited agent to wlioiii the. entire ! 
safety-regiilatioi; of the mine slioiihl lx; intrusted. ’ 
Where such ovursiasrs are employed, accidents seldom ; 
take pliico; the proper working of the engines, the j 
ropes, ventilation, and locking of tlie safety-lamps, being i 
the objects of their daily in8}x;ction. Hut even tlie j 
strictest human vigilance is fallible; and in a matter of j 
such nioincntous importance as tfie removal of fire-damp i 
and choke-damp, there ought to he some .arrangements j 
of a peculiarly careful nature, rresuming that the i 
most approved safety-lamps are supplied to the miner, i 
the great currents of ventilation oiiglit to be regulated 
from above, and in conuexion with tlie never-failing 
source of the atmosphere. Eire-damp is liglit, and will 
ascend wherever an egress is afforded it; and ciioke- 
damp can always lie driven from its lurking places by a 
suixirior current of pure air. To the former, an escape 
can tie readily afforded by open shafts or by the Ixir- 
ing rod; and where such ventilation exists, in connexion 
with rarefaction by fire, or with currents produced by 
tlie steam-engine, choke-damp must disappear. Falls 
of the roof should be of rare occurrence where props are 
lilxirally supplied, and where an avaricious system of 
‘harrying’ (removing all the coal-supparts for the sake 
of tho mineral) is not adopted; and tlie breaking of 
the rope and other apparatus in descents would perhaps 
never happen, were these daily inspected, and properly 
secured at night from malicious damaga In litie, few 
of those causes which so frequently prove fatal in mines 
arc beyond human control, if proper means were taken 
for their removal; but these means, wo fear, will continue 
to be mi^lected, or at best be but imperfectly applied, 
till legislative enactment compel their adoption. De¬ 
pending, as Britain does, for so much of her wealth and 
comfort upon her mineral resources, it is far from credit¬ 
able thai^the lives of her miners should continue to be 
* . • 
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exposed to such hazards, whether from their own igno- 
raiioo, or from the neglect and aTariee of their masters. 
Considerations of self-interest, as well as of humanity, 
should prompt to this endeavour; for an annual loss of 
< 2500 lives cannot take place without materially adding 
to the liabilities of an already overburdened community. 

ENCOFBAGINO HINCS. 

Don't be discouraged, if in the outset of life things do not 
go on smoothly. It siddom happens that the hopes we cherish 
for the future arc realised. The path of life appears smootli 
and level; but w’hcn wo come to travel it, we find it all up 
bill, and generally rough enough. The journey is a laborious 
one 1 and, whether poor or wealthy, high or low, we shall 
find it to our disappointment, if we have built on any other 
ealcnlation. To endure it witli as much cheerfulness as 
possible, and to elbow our way tlirough tlie great crowd, 

‘ hoping for little, yet striving for much,’ is perhaps the best 
plan. Don’t be discouraged, if oocasioually you slip down 
by the way, and your neigUhonr treads over you a little; 
or, in other words, don’t let li failure or two dishearten you. 
Accidents will liajipen, miscalculations will sometimes he 
made ; tilings will tunr out dillerently from our expec¬ 
tations, and we may he sufferers. It is wortli while to 
rcinetnher, that fortune is like the skies in April, sometimes 
clear and favourable ; and as it would be folly to despair of 
again seeing ttesuji, Viecaiise to-day is stormy, so it is 
unwise to sink^&tq despondency when fortune, frowns, 
since, in the oonimon course of things, she may surely be 
expected to smile and smile again Don’t be discouraged 
if you are deceived in tlie people of tlie world ; they are 
rotten at the core. From siieli sources as these you may 
lie most unoxjiectcdly deceived, and you will iiaturaily feel 
sore under such deceptions; but to tliesc you may becoine 
used: if you fare as otlier people do, tliey will lose their 
novelty hefore you grow gray, and you will leam to trust 
more cautiously, and {'xaiiiinc their character closely, before 
you allow great opportunities to injure yon. Don’t he dis¬ 
couraged under .any eircumstances. Go steadily forward. 
Rather ooiisult your own couseieiiee than the oi>inion of 
men, though the latter is not to Imj disi-egarded. Bo indus¬ 
trious, be sober, he lionest; dealing in perfect kindness with 
all who come in your way, exercising .a neighbourly and 
oliliging spirit in your whole intercourse; and if you do not 
prosper as rapidly now as some of your neiglibours, depend 
upon it you will be at least as Iiappy.— Ne^vufKiper panijfrapk 

WKSTEBN AUSTBAEIA. 

The recent accounts from tliis colony, wbicb arc dated 
to the l.atb August, appear to give indications of a spirit of j 
entcrpri.se having sprung up among the settlers. It is very 
evident that the first step for tlie advancertient of a new 
colony must lie the establishment of an cxpiyt trade. No 
country can fionrisli which is drained of its sjrecie in pay¬ 
ment for inii«irtcd articles ; and therefore, to produce siifli- 
eieiit for its own use, is the most etfectiial means to prevent 
the emission of capital, while the production of more than 
suflicient, which must lead to exjiortation, vr ill in its turn 
introduce additional capital. The Western Anstralians i 
apjicar to he following this lino of policy, aisil throughout 
the colony an anxiety seems to jirevail to disoover oxjKirt- 
able commodities, and turn them to advantage. Besides 
tlie staple articles of wool, oil, and whalelsiiie, the list of 
Western Australian exports is likely soon to receive addi¬ 
tions in those of wine, live stock, jiotatoes, tiniher, flax, 
and olive-oil; and labour only is wanted to enable the 
colonists to ship tiicse articles to the neighbouring colonies, 
and even -o Fngland, to an extent which cannot foil greatly 
to advance the prosperity of their settlement. TTie gover¬ 
nor’s speech at the ojiciiing of tlie eonneil on the 21st June 
last, re|)ortg good progress. He alludes to the general state 
of affairs, and congratulates the council on the solvent 
conditian of their ebloif}-, as compared with that of the 
otlier Australian settlements. He tfeplorcs the high price 
of labour ; hut bojVs that some means may be devised for 
the ijitroduction of immigrants, and urges tlie colonists to 
turn every attention to exiiortation. A long discussion 
Buhaequently oncumHl in the council on the motion of one 
of its nieiiibcrs for tlie repeal of an act prohibiting distilla. 
tion tn the colony^ a? It was now thought that the raanu- 
focture of bi-andy, under certain restrictions, would benefit 
the community. Thij permission, however, was deferred 
until vineyard cultivation shall have reached a more ad¬ 
vanced stag!'. The reports of the Western Australian, the 
Agricultural, and the Vineyard Boeieties, were very satis¬ 
factory ; and that of the Western Australian Bank showed 
that its affairs were prosperous. The new church at Fre¬ 
mantle had been opened with a very interes^ig ceremony, 
and several other public works *of groat importance were 
rapidly approaching completion. On the wUme, thh advices 
tVom this quarter are pleasing, and indicate an exemption 

/ 

THE WEATHEB fOBETOLD BT OBSEBVINO THE HABJT8 OF 
A Sl'lUEB. 

Quatromer Disjonval, a PrenchnUhi by birth, was ad¬ 
jutant-general in Holland, and took an active part on the 
side of the Dutch patriots when they revolte<l ag-iinst 
tliQ Stadtholder. On the arrival of the Prussian army, 
under the Duke of Brunswick, he v<as immediately 
taken, tried, and having been condemned to twenty-live 
years’ imprisonment, was incareorated in a dungeon at 
irtrccht, where ho remained eight years. Spiders, which 
iirc the constant, and fretpiently the sole companions of 
the unhappy inmates of such places, were almost the 
otily living objects which Disjonval saw in the prison 
of Utrecht. Partly to beguile thi; tediens monotony of 
his life, and jiartly from a taste which he had imbibed 
for natural history, he began to seek employment, and 
eventually found amusement in watching the liabits and 
ninvcaiicnts of his tiny fellow-prisoners. .He soon remarki'd 
that certain notions of the spiders were intiniatoly eon- 
ncctcd with approaching elianges in the weather. A 
violent pain on one side, of his head, to wliicli ho wassnli- 
jeet at such times, had first drawn liis attention to thee 
e eimie’xion lietwceii sucli changes and ('orresponding inovc- 
: ments among the sp'^ders. For instance', lie reimarlicel that 

1 those spiele-rs wliiedt spim a large' web in a whccl-likc I'eij'ni, 
invariably wyflidrcw from liis cell when he had his liael 

1 iK'aelachc; find theet; these two signs, nanie'Iy, the pain in 
: his head, atiel the elisappcarnnce of the spideirs, were as iii- 
! i vai'ialely folleiweel liy very severe weatlie'r. So often as his 

1 heaielfiche attaeeked him, so regularly diel tlie spielers elisap- 
, pear, and then rain and iieirth-eost winds prevailed for 

■ seiverfil days. As the spideirs began to show tluansclves 

1 again in tlicir wciis, and elisplay theiir nsual activity, so eliel 

his I'fiins graeluall) leave iiiin until he got wi'll and the fiuei 
weffllier refnmeid. Further eiliseirvations confirmed him in 
; lielie viug the'NO spide'rs to lie in the highest degree sensi- 
i 1 ive of approaching changes in the atmosphere, and that 
tlii'ir ri'tire'inent and reappearance, their weaving and 
geueral-hahits, were so intimate'ly counecteel witle eltange's 
in the weather, tliat he cenclnded they were of all things 
best fitted to give acourato intimation wdicn severe woatber 

■ might be exi>eetc<I. In short, Disjonval pursued these 
: iminiries .and observ.ations with so nmeli industry and in- 

■ ii'lligenec, tliat by remarking the haliits of his spi lers, ho 
' was at lenglli enabled to prognosticate the approach of 
! severe \ve.itlier fiaitn ten to fourteen days before it set in, 

; V liioli is jiroved by the following fact, wliicb led to his re- 
i lease. 

When the troops of the Freneh republic pverran Holland 

1 in the winter of 17!4, and kept pnsliing forw.ard over tlie 
i ice, a sudden find uuexjiected thaw, in the early part of 
: the month of Decemlier, threatened the destruetion of the 
wliole army unless it was instantly withdrawn. The Frene.li 

1 generals were thinking seriously of acceiitiug a sum otlcred 
by the Dnteh, anil withdrawing their troops, when Dis- 
ji’nval, who hoiaed that the suoecss of the republican army 
’might lead to his release, used every exertion, and at Icngtli 
succeeded in getting a letter conveyed to the Freneh gene¬ 
ral in .famiiiry 179.1, in which he pledged himself, from the 
peculiar actions of the spiders, of whose movements he 
was novk enabled to judge with perfect accuracy, that 
within fourteen days there would commence a most severe 
frost, which would make the French masters of all the 
rivers, and afford them sutticient time to comploto and 
niako sure of the conquest they had commonoed, before it 
should bo followed by a thaw. The commander of the 
French forces believed his prognostication, and persevered. 
The cold weather, which Disjonval Itad announced, made 
its apparance in twelve days, and with such intensity, 
that the ice over the rivers and canals became capable of 
bearing the heaviest artillery. On the 28th .lannary 1795, 
the fVenoh array entered Utrecht In triumjih; amFQuatre; 
mcr Dit^jonval, who had watched the habits of his spiders 
with so much Intelligenoe and success, was, as a reward 
fmr his ingenuity, released from (Jmtrler^ 

Jiettiewjbr Jmmty. , 

. . > 
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from the depresaion so generally felt bv the neighbouring 
cotonies, and a gradual progress, retarded by the absence 
of labour, and consequent high rate of wages, but yet steady 
and prosperous. 

INSTINCT OF THE ANT-IJON. 

Among the instincts which direct animals in the acquire¬ 
ment of their food, few are more remarkable than those 
possessed by the larva of the ant-lion, a small insect allied 
to the dragon-fly. This animal is destined tq feed upon 
ants and other small insects, whose juices it sucks; but 
it moves slowly, and with difiiculty, so that it could 
scarcely have obtained the requisite supply of food, if na¬ 
ture had not guided it in the construction of a remarkable 
snaro, which entraps the prey it could not ac<iuire by 
pursuit. It digs in fine sand a little funnel-shaped pit, 
and conceals itself at the bottom of thi.s until an insect 
falls over its edge ; and if its victim seeks to escape, or 
stops in its fall to the bottom, it throws over it, by nicans 
of its head and mandibles, a quantity of sand, by which the 
insect is caused to roll down the steep, within reach of its 
captor. The manner in which the ant-lion digs this pit is 
extremely curious. After having e.vaiiiined the spot where 
it ptir^xtses to establish ifcclf, it traces a circle of the dimen¬ 
sions of the month of its pit, then placing itself within this 
line, and making n.se of one of its legs as a sp.adc, it digs out 
a quantity of sand, which it heaps upon its head, and then, 
by a sudden jerk, throws this some inclies beyond its circle. 
In this manner it digs .a trencii, which serves as the bonier 
of its intended excavation, moving backwards along the 
circle until it comes to the same ))oint again ; it then 
changes sides, and moves in the contrary direction, and so 
continues until its work is completed. If, in tlie course of 
its labours, it meets with a little stone, tlic presence of 
wliich would injure the perfection of its snare, it neglects 
it at first, but returns to it after finishing the rest of its 
work, and uses all its efforts to get it U]xm its i>aek, and 
carry it out of its excavation ; but if it cannot succeed in 
this, it abandons its work, and commences anew elsew'hcre. 
When the pit is completed, it is usually about thirty inches 
in diameter by twenty in deptli; and when the incliiuitiou 
of its walls lias been altered by any sli|i, as almost always 
hapi>ens wlten an insect has iulleii in, the ant-lion iiastcns 
to repair the damage. — Curjamler’s A nimul Phyamloyy — 
Popular Cychrp<edia o/\a(ural Sdeucr. 

« 

HOW TO CLKAN A TOWLING-PIECE. 

Sir Astley Cooper seemed to be innately philosophically 
disposed, and always had some object of prai.iicai utility in 
view. In his scientific inquiries, he had remarkable facility 
of applying his knowledge to the daily concerns of life, and 
delighted in suggesting improvements for matters which 
might almost appear too trifling to attract liis notice. I 
remember iqitn one occasion saying in his hearing, ‘ 1 must 
send my gun to town to have it cleaned, for it has hecomc 
so much leaded that it is unfit for use.’ ‘ Pooh ! ’ 8.vid lie; 
‘send it to London ! there is not tlie least occasion for it. 
Keep a few ounces of (luicksilvcr in the gun-case, and then 
you can easily unlead your gun yourself. .Stop up the touch- 
holes by means of a little wax, and then, pouring the tjuick- 
silver into the barrels, roll it along them for a few minutes. 
The mercury and tlie load will form an amalgam, and leave 
the gun as clean as the first day it canio out of tlie shop. 
You have then only to strain the quicksilver through a 
piece of thin wash-leather, and it is again fit for use, for 
the lead will be left in the strainer.' I have since adopted 
this plan, and with pferfeet suedbss.— Li/e of Sir Astley 
Cooper. ' ^ 

HONG KONG. ^ 

The island of Hong Kong, lately added to our possessions 
by tlie Chinese treaty, is eomparatively a small patcli of 
land, deriving its main importance from the facilities 
afforded by its situation. It is from /ouj to five miles in 
wddth, and is traversed by a range of granitic hills fkom 500 
to upwards of 1000 fe’t in height, The climate is Mt 
essentially dift'eieut from that of Macao, on the mainland . 
of Cltina; atpd there is abundance of good water at all 
times of tl^ ywr. Hie soil is deconiiiosed granite ; and 
Htere are 800 awes under cultivation, chiefly rice. 

The vsgetMM luoihmtiona are mangoes, lichees, lengans, 
oranges, WH|r|)pars; rice, sweet jiotatorai, yams, and a small 
quantity of ilax. The aimnals are deer, armadillo, Ifmd- , 
tortoise, ‘anil snakes, not known to be venomous; and a \ 
i^antity of i)|hai8 captured and cured at the villa^ of i 


_^_Z.. 

Chick-ohoo. As a station, it is reported to be by no means 
healthy. The most prevalent diseases are intermittent and 
remittent fevers; and dysentery is common throughout the 
year, jiatiicularly after sudden changes of weather. Tlie 
natives suffer front these complaints as well as Euro¬ 
peans. 

EXPORT EXTRAORDINARY. 

There is an export house whose establishment is in 
Manchester, wliicli, from the magnitude of its business, 
is ]icrha.ps unparalleled—that is, in tlie same business— 
namely, c.xportcrs ofj cotton twist and piece-goods. The 
firm referred to is known to pack no fewer than 25,000 
to 30,000 bales jier annum, each pack weighing half a ton; 
this latter quantity gives 82 bales a day, equal to 41 tons, 
or 287 tons we^ly—or nearly 15,000 tons a year. The 
carriage or frei^it paid by this liouse is really astound¬ 
ing. The present charge to Ilnll is L.2 per ton, and which, 
at tills rate, amounts to L.5(M) per week, presuming that 
tlie bales take this route, which, no doubt, nine-tcntlis of 
them do. Tlio annual payment on this liead will tliereforc 
be within a fraction of L.30,000. The statement will no 
doubt cause much surjirise, but there is every reason to 
believe tliat it is based on facts.—Leeds .Mercury. 

SITIiJIAllINE PI.OUGH. 

A suimiarinc plougli for removing sand-banks in shailow 
waters is said to liave been constructed by Dr Eddy of 
Cincinnati, somewhat on tlie principle of the Archimedean 
screw, Imring up the sand at one end, and luissing it througli 
tlie screw to he discharged at the other extremity. 


KDOTSTEPS OF eVl^OELS. 

• • 

Whbn tho hours of da> are numburcNl^ * 

And tho voices of tho night 
Wnko the butter m>uI, that slumbered. 

To a holy, culn> delight; 

Kre the evening lumps arc lighted, 

And, like phnntonu!i grim and tall. 

Shadows from the lUful firedight 
Dance uiion the parlour wall; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Jinter at the ojwn d<ior ; 

The bfloviid, the true hearted, 

Come to visit me once more: 

He, the y omg aud strong, who oheriadicd 
longings fur ttie strife, 
lly tho roadside fell and perished, 

'Vuury with the march of life I 

Thc'y, the holy ones and weakly, 

Who the cross of .suflering bore. 

Folded tlicir iMile hands so meekly, 

B]>iike with us on curth no more 1 

And with them, the being beauteous 
Who unto niy \outli was given. 

More than all things to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiscleHS footsU^p 
Conies that messenger divine ; 

Takes tlie vacant cliair bestdo me. 

Lays her gontlo hand in mine. 

And she sits and gasses at me 

With those deep and tender eyes. 

Like the stars, f.n still and saint liko, 

' ]>ooki»g downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet oomprehondod, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, In blensinfm ended, 

Dreathing from her lips of air. 

*0, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears arc laid aside, 

If 1 but remember only 
Buch as these have lived and died ! 

—Lon{ifi:Uf>w's Poenii {American). 
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PuicE 1-lci!. 


B E G G I N G. 


I Peehabs no sonitil feature of our country has been more 
I cliuiiged since George HI. was king, tlian tliat of^beg- 
ging. In tny early days, tliis i)rofession v/as practised 
I only by a humble set of jaiople, generally old and dia- 
ablcil: some went on crutches, some sailed along in 
;j things like bowls, a small select numlicr were carried 
I i on from door to door in hanii-barrows—and a precious 
‘ I set of tyrannic.Tl old men of the sea these were by the 
ij way, for, if a servant grumbled at their weight, or 
i stopped too long to rest from it, they never scrupled to 
: make hearty use wf ^oth tongue and stick; nor were 
; they ever ^lown to giv'* any tlianks for tlie trouble 
i taken witli tlieni. Tliere were, indeed, a very fenv of a 
respeidable sort of beggars, yvho came lialf as volunteer ] 
: I guests, and were of such delicacy and propriety of be- j 
1 baviour, tiiafc tliey frequently sat witli the master and 
: mistress, (leneral'y, however, tlie h('ggars of former 
■; days were .a pe.ir, liundde. and des])ie.able sort of i)e')i)le, 

; trusting to tiieiv very wretchedness for a means of 
; exciting tlie conipassion of the puVilie. Now, when 
everything ha.s been so much improved, beggiuer lias 
i been improved t<jo, only in a far greater degree than 
1 anything else. In fact, IfCgging has taken its place 
; amongst the political and economic arrangements of 
i our land. The greatest jieople resort to it, and the 
i most wonderful things are done by it. 

It is very remarkable how a .science of such ciiym- 
ji bilities slnndd have been allowed to slimihcr so long in 
:i an undeveloped state amongst the mere outcasts of 
I: society. .Some otic has remarkeil of printing, that it rc- 
fiiained as Giittenherg made it for the first four cenUi- 
!j Ties, but then took a sudden start, and went througli a 
' i series of splendid improvemcnt.s, terminating in thefonr- 
I eyliniler machine, all in the short spa*;e of thirty years. 
Somewh-at similar has been the history of begging—a 
I)oor snivelling employment for the first six thousand 
years of the world's histpry, but at length expanded to 
j one of magnificent systgm and detail in the course of 
! about half an ordinary fifetime. Both facts form striking 
proofs of the dormitive condition of the human mind 
down to a recent period. Men dreamed long ago. Tliey 
are now awake. There lies the difterenee. It would he 
nUlurd, however, to suppose that begging is *ven yet a 
licrfect science, or one generally understood. It is going 
on well, but it is not at all what it might be made in the 
‘ hands of thorougldy skilled and active men, women, 

! I and young ladies; and there is a vast portion of society 
I who know as littlo>of it ns they do of printing. With 
a view to promote the advance of’the science,,! beg to 
submit a few of its fondamental priiMfiples to general 
consideration. ,* 

The first great principle concerned ^ Iwgging is, that 
one has always a chance of obtaining n thing lif seeking 


it. Few things fall sv.'oop into one's mouth like Beau 
Tibbs’s fricntl^, Most things require to be asked for, 
sought for, .tSBtgrasped at; but wlien this trouble is 
taken about them, they are very apt to be got. Ho 
truly is this the case, that, tlieoseticaUy speaking, tlicre 
is scarcely anything in this world which may not lie 
li.'id for tlio .asking—that is to say, had in some sort of 
way or degree—tb.o sleeve, if not the gown. Many re- 
hufis, raauy failures, much grumbling and groaning, 
may be eneoiintered in the course of the requisition ; 
but some share of success will also he sure to accrue. 
Tlie world, let my readers depend upon it, is divided 
among those who seek it. Nor is it, after all, difllcult 
to sec how this should he. First, the seeker is the man 
ready to take: he catches what occurs; while others, 
not on t he outlook, let things pass. Then it is far more 
])lcasant for any one who lias, to give to one who seeks, 
than to one who does not seek, for it i.s surer of being 
appreci.ated, and is always getting quit of a trouble in the 
pev.son of tl.>e petitioner. Modest merit, sitting quietly 
l)ohind backs, ought no doubt to he cncour.aged ; every¬ 
body owns that; but then mode.st merit can avait, and 
does not got angry for being put off a little longer. Ho 
e’en let the pestilent fellow have wliat Ije wants, and 
be done with him. And thus he takes the spoils of 
fortune, whoso only claim upon them is his making Ids 
claim so pertinaciously, while simple worth sits quietly 
by. with only the empty reward of good opinion. 

A second great principle is the habit of the courtesie.s 
of society. An honest tmthinking geritlcAan, wlio pays 
his bills, reads the newspav.ors every day, goes oe(;a- 
sionally out to dinner, and perform.s in a deeentish way 
all the other duties of a respectable person, is informed 
in his dressing-room, between ten and cltn-en one morn¬ 
ing, that tivo ladies have callc'.l for him, .--rid arc sitting 
in tlw p.arlour. As soon us lie eati get iiimself properly- 
trimmed, ho goes down to see them, and tinds two very 
gentlewoman-like persons in possession of Ins two arm¬ 
chairs. They rise at his entrance—he greets them, and 
desires them to he seated. The teauty of the morning, 
and the unpleasantness of the wedtlicr of Tlmrsday last 
week, are fully admitted on botli sides. He thinks they 
ma/ he wishing to inquire respecting the character of a 
servant, or something of a similar nature : uo matter, 
he is by lialdt a gentleman, and of course converses 
civilly. At Icugtli, after a few remarks on miscellaneous 
! subjeet.s, one of them dra-'vs forth a book from her muff 
csr reticule, and, addibssinghini on the merits of a scheme 
for. furnishing shoes and stockings to the women, of the 
Blackfoet Indians, begs he -will have the goodness to 
siihscribe to it. Now really, he thinks,' this is a most 
preposterous affair; but, pn the other hand, tlieiSe poor 
ladies have no personal interest in it; ofi the contrary, 
under the pure influence of charitable feelings; they are 
taking a. great deal of trouble, and exposing themselves 
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to many collisions of a disagreeable nature, in order to 
promote an end which they think good. He cannot, 
then, but still treat tliem kindly, however annoying he 
may think their application. He therefore enters into 
an amicable argument with them, suid, in the politest 
terras, endeavours to excuse himself from a subscription. 
There are feet requiring shoes and stockings nearer 
home. He has so many things to subscribe for—only 
yesterday, he put down his name for a sovereign to the 
three burnt-out families. He really cannot afford much 
in these days of reduced interest. He had a monument 
last week—has just hi^elf been getting up a testimonial 
for a friend—and is Idoking for the soup-kitchen every 
day. How can he be expected in these circumstances 
to disburse for the female Blackfeets ? Well, they hear 
his objections, but they never appear one whit affected 
by them j for always, after allowing that what he says is 
true, they immediately glide back to the m.atter of their 
book, and at liim again. At length, it hecomc.s a fair 
matter of calculation. A crown buys him off gen¬ 
teelly. The idternative is coming to a b.aTeh or rude 
point with these fair p^itioners. Being a man of cour¬ 
tesy, he prefers keeping up his usual tone with them, 
strangers as they arc; and so ho twitches out his five 
shillings with the best grace he may. Tiiey then 
rise to take leave; he sees them to the door; good 
morning on both sides—all ends well. The Blackfect 
women get the shoes and stockings, and the gentleman 
has preserved his self-respect. The whole affair shows, 
in a forcible manner; the importance of good genteel 
appearances in begging. A really poor object—half fed, 
lialf clad, half sarkit (to use Burns’s vigorous words)— 
gets only a copper, though he would require at least three 
or four to purchase him a supper and bed, and keep 
him off the streets for the night. But two well-dressed 
ladies are quite another thing, albeit their object be one 
almost vanishing beyond the horizon of Imraau sym¬ 
pathies. With them polite oUservances must be kept 
up, while a growl is but a proper accompaniment to the 
copper. In this respect, begging is like business in 
general. The bare-footed waitress of a wayside ale¬ 
house is well rewarded with a penny; but the elegantly- 
dressed attenUant of a first-rate hotel would be under¬ 
paid with a thiUing. The dress and address in these 
matters is everything—^and this brings us m the 
Tliird principle, which is simply that faculty of onr 
sentimental system called love of .approbation, or desire 
of standing well with our ncighhours. People in general 
do not like to be thought shabby, or even suspected of 
shabbiness; tlicrcfore they give. They like to see their 
names in a respectable subscription list, and that for a 
respeetable sum; and therefore they give, and that li- 
beiwly in comparison with tlieir means. The applica¬ 
tion is always felt as a thing involving two interests— 
first that 6f the object of the application, second and 
chief, the personal feelings of the party applied to. What 
will be expected of me f What will look fair as my do¬ 
nation? These are (Questions asked almost before the 
necessity of the case is thought of. Even Byron, with 
all his enthusiasm for that Greece in whose c-nise he lost 
his life, wrote to a friend that, with regard to the Phil¬ 
hellenic snbscaiption, he did noif think he could get off 
under four thousand'pounds. There are, indeed, some 
of a sufficiently stoical constitution t6 be able to resist 
all such weak impulses: these are the men who * riever 
give—upon prfncSple j’ but, like the w|se in all ages, 
they are but a limited excei^on to a gr^t rule. You 
are tolerably sure of a m;^ wheU TOU toing him 
Under the compulBiop-of hhi triiu to*stttod Well with the 
WOTld, or even the iMtidM abplicgii!^ 

Lastly, there t* lihh a fjilDg aa a i&vourable dispoA.'- 
ftoU to parti^srol^ectseiiilHhg for oOtitribtttiona Each 
l>«nt or prejudice on behUlf of which he 
jj|£ywld epn, when llie application is properly mads. 
Es^nryauau^y be said to have his meudicable side—call 
It nis weak one or not as^orf choose. Some wee tender 
Of towards widows and orphans s others delight jp 
tocat im^wements, and will subscribe for pweer « neir i 


causewayiug, when their hearts would be found already 
paved if attacked on any softer subject. Oppress^ 
patriots interest some: they will bleed for nobody who 
has not been tried for his life, or suflfered at least a 
year’s imprisonment. It is necessary for a petitioner 
to know the parties who have predilections in behalf 
of the matter in question j for if he were to speak 
of widows and chUdren to a patriot, or of captive 
martyrs to a man who only delights in getting streets 
widened, and pavement laid down where no pavement 
was before, or only a bad pavement, he would probably 
be wasting Ids charms upon the deaf adder. On the 
contrary, when he assails the proper persons, all is easy 
and smooth, and he accomplishes Ids task in a surpris¬ 
ingly short space of time. Not that he should be scru¬ 
pulous in addre*ssing only favourably-disposed parties, 
if there be any need to go further; for even amongst the 
disaffected, lie has always the first three principles to 
come and go upon, and possibly upon one of these he 
may strike down his bird; but it certainly is true, that 
it is by far the kindliest work when you have the pre¬ 
possessions of the party in accordance with your object, 
it is taking things with the grain. 

By favour of one or other of these principles, or of all 
together, it is wonderful how potent a thing is begging. 
Few persons have as yet the faintest idea of it; it is a 
Great Power known only to, and practised by, some 
scattered individuals, who themselves, notwithstanding 
their success, are perhaps not fully sfcfare of the virtue 
widcli resides in it. 1 almost fear to go farther in de¬ 
veloping the philosophy of this great subject, like the 
wife of Sairney Bean, the Eorlhrsnire cannibal, who 
said that if people were genertilly .aware of tlie delicious 
n.ature of human flesh, tliey would all wish to cat of it, 
and of nothing else. It seems much to be apprehended 
that, the puissance of the Mendicatory Principle lie- 
coming better known, we shall find more persons taking 
advantage of it, and the world made almost intolerable 
for quiet people. But again 1 consider that pcrliap.s 
the time for such fears is past, and the only hope for 
those who at present do not beg is to begin to beg too. 
It seems as if we must all become beggars together, 
merely to stand on equal terms with our neighbours. 
On tliis ground, it cannot bt; .anything but right and 
proper that the principles of mcndication should he 
generally understood, as by no other means can .any one 
cope with and defend himself from those around liim. 
And, clearly, when once it comes to a fair stand-up 
fight of box against box, book against book, we may all 
expect to be comfortable once more. A man will then 
take his subscription paper with him when he walks 
out, as he takes his umbrella or great-coat, or as gentle¬ 
men long ago took a pistol or bludgeon in their pockets. 
It will his deem et tuUnnen, at once his safety and his 
distinction. Young ladies in bonnets and veils, cruising 
about with book in muff for money to furnish s<;hool- 
books to the slave children of South Carolina, will come 
to know that such and such a gentleman has one for a 
silver cup to the chairman of the county committee for 
the fox hounds, and will give him a wide berto acconl- 
ingly. People will come to have a respectful dread of 
eacli other’s ruled-paper blnnderbnsses, and none will 
then become prey but the silly fools who have not the 
sense, or won’t take the tfoubl^ to keep weapons oflfen- 
sive and defensive of the like nature. 

Viewing the matter in this light, 1 believe I am 
doing ne^ii^ but good service to manldiid in irams- 
sing upon timm the great power of l^giug, and in- 
stilUng into iheth k knowli^ge of its fiiiidatn^tal 
principles. They may be atouiwd tuat 'lt; is a Kienfie ay 
yet only in its lufii&% TMliy yearil agU, it thbuglit 
of nothing above c0I^> afterwards rose 
silver to bank Now if 
fhoBSail^ or oacaiioiuRyt by way strdka of 

ToikfiuihnndEirtyoftlmusandii. Oueeitwas a solitBry 
ragged vagrant it became a yin^ lady or gentle¬ 
man ! now H is a regbu^t Rtyt b^jjlfing may yet be 
an ocenpattou fbrdu anny, a druyade, and for hundreds 
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.of thousands it may yet gather its millions. Only 
organise a proper force, and it might rival taxation in 
its results. There may yet be a central oflBce in London 
for a mendicatory mission whicli overspreads the world, 
collecting alike fnmi the Esquimaux and the Terra del 
Fuegans, the Japanese and the Kafirs. The way is 
clearly open for these and other such operations, for 
man is not only a begging, but a hoggablc animal. He 
is formed by nature to give to him who strenuously 
seeks; to give for the Sfikc of fair reputation, and for 
the sake of doing good. He therefore lies fairly exposed 
to the Begging Power, ready to yield it the richest crops 
whenever the proper means arc taken, just like a field 
which has as yet been in a state of nature, but could 
give seventy tons of turnips jier acre jf properly tilled 
and drilled. Some inconvenience may be experienced by 
individuals while things are going on to this pass, for 
some will naturally be less ready than others to take 
up the now weapons; but at length all will bo fully 
armed and accoutred, and of course on a perfect equality 
in point of raendicatory redoubtablcness; sr) that no one 
will have anything to complain of beyond his neigh¬ 
bours, wliilc the funds so realised will be producing 
ofiects of a kind iicretofore undreamt for the gcmeral 
interests of mankind. 


LEGENDI RESPECTING TRUES. 

SECONK ABTirl.E, 

Ot!n former solectipn of Jegends from Loudon’s ‘ Arbor¬ 
etum’ eonelijded witli'a Quotation from an old Christ¬ 
mas carol iif praise of hol^’, assigning to it a cliief place 
in tlie hall, while ivy is made to stand witliout door, 
being ‘ full sore a-etild.’ Tills suggests, as an appro¬ 
priate beginning for our present gleanings, tlie niytlio- 
logieal .allusions to tlie latter evergreen. 

Thf, Imj w as dedieated by the ancients to Bacchus, 
w hose statues ire generally found crowned with a wreath 
of its leaves; and, as the favourite plant of the god of 
w ine, its praises have lieen sung by almost all poets, 
w hether ancient or uiodern. Many reasons have been 
given for tlie conseeration to Bacchus of this plant. 
Borne poets s.ay that it was liecau.se tlie ivy has the 
effect of dissii>ating the fumes of wine.; others, because 
it was once his favourite youth Cissus; and otliers, he- 
e.iuse it is said tiuit the ivy, if planted in vineyards, 
will destroy the vines, and that it was thus doing an 
.acceptable service to that plant to tear it up, andwrcatli 
it into chaplets and gatlunds. Tlic most probable, how ¬ 
ever. seems to Iki, that tlie ivy is found .at Nys.sa, tlie 
reputed hirtliplacu of Bacchus, and in no otiier part of 
India. The ancient Greek priests presented a wreath 
of ivy to newly-married persons, as a symbol of the 
closeness of the tic which ought to bind them together; 
and Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, ordered all the 
.Tows, Who would abjure their religion, and attach them¬ 
selves to tlie superstitions of his country, to be branded 
with an ivy leaf. The ivy is symbolical of friendship, 
from the closeness of its adherence to the trees on which 
it has once fixed itself; hence, also, it has become a fa¬ 
vourite device for seals—some of the best of whidi are, 
a sprig of ivy w’ith tlte motto, ‘ I die where I attach my¬ 
self j’ and a fallen tree still covered with ivy, with tlie 
words, ‘ Even ruin cannot separate us.’ Ivy is the badge 
of tile clan Gordon! 

The Jammit is no Icis celebrated for the delicacy of 
its odour and flowers, than for tlie pretty love legend 
connected with its European history. The custom which 
prevails hi sdme countries, of brides wearing jasmine 
novrers in their hair, is said to have arisen from the fol- 
lo<h^ pirci^stanceA i^and-duke of Tuscanjf had, 
In liJsS, a. nhuit of the delicioBsly-seen^ jasmine of 
Goa, vmich he was iio carefhl of, tnat lie wouldmot suf¬ 
fer td he propalhted. Hia gardeheii^ however, being 
in lote wii^ a pdhiaht gM in the heighbourliood, gave 
her a 8pri{^ of to dhow ^ant m her biiiihday; and he 
having taught her howto moke cuttings, sfi^ planted 


the sprig as a memorial of his affection. It grew rapidly, 
and every one who saw it, admiting its beauty and 
sweetness, wished to have a plant of it. These the girl 
supplied from cuttings, and sold them so well, as to ob¬ 
tain enough of money to enable her to marry her lover. 
The young girls of Tuscany, in remembrance of this 
adventure, always deck themselves on tlieir wedding- 
day with a nosegay of jasmine; and they have a pro¬ 
verb, ‘ that she w ho is wortiiy to wear a nosegay of jas¬ 
mine, is as good as a fortune to her husband.’ 

The Mountain. Ash has long been considered in Britain 
as .a sovereign preservative agamst witchcraft. Light- 
foot, in his Flora Scotiea, observes, ‘ It is probable that 
tliis tree was in Iiigh esteem with the Druids; for it may 
to this day be seen growing more frequently than any 
other in the neighbourhood of those Druidieal circles so 
often seen in tlie north of Britain ; and tlie sujierstitious 
still continue to retain a great veneration for it, which 
was undoubtedly handed down to tliem from early an¬ 
tiquity. Th^l^elieve that a small part of this tree, car¬ 
ried about tneiu, _will prove a sovereign cliarm against 
all the dire effects of enchantment and witchcraft. Their 
(tattle, also, as well as themselves, are preserved by it 
from evil; for the dairj'iuaid will not forget to drive 
them to the .shealings, or to the .suiiimer pastures, with 
a rod of the rov au-tree, wiiieh she carefully lays up 
over the door of the slieal-hootliy, or summer-house, and 
drives tliem home again with tlie same. In Stratlisixiy, 
they make on the first of May a hoop with the wood of 
this tree, and in tlie evening and morning cause the 
sheep and iambs to p.as.s throiigli it.’ This superstitious 
belief was recently', or is still, prevalent in Wales and 
the north of .England; and the compiler of this article 
has seen, within the best ten years, a bundle of rowan- 
tree rods wr.appcd round with red thread, and placed 
over tiie door of a Lo wland cottager’s byre, on the ground 
that 

yjowHH-treo Jind rod thr<?ad 

J*iit the witches from their speed* 

It is remarkable that nearly the same belief should 
exist also in India. ‘ I was amused anisurprised,’ says 
Bisliop Hebcr, ‘ to find tlie Buperstitiort yhieh in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland attaches to the row.an tree, hero 
applied to a tree of similar form. WliiSli nation has 
been in this case tlie imitator? or from what common 
centre are all tliese notions derived?’ 

The Myrtle was an especial favourite among the 
ancients, by whom it was held sacred to Venus. Tlie 
name is said to have been taken from that of Myrsiiie, 
an Aihenian maiden, a favourite of Minefva, who, suf¬ 
fering love to overpower her wisdom, wuis changed into 
a myrtle by lier offended mistress, and taken pity on 
by Venus. Others say that Venus, when she first 
sprang from the bosom of the sea, had a wreath of 
myrtle round her head. The temples of this goddess 
were alwny’.s surrounded by groves of myrtle; and in 
Greece slie was adored under the name of Myrtilla. 
Pliny says that the Romans and Sahinc.s, when they 
were reconciled, laid down their arms under a myrfio 
tree, and purified tlieuiselves with its boughs. Wreaths 
of myrtle were the symbols of authority worn by the 
Athenian magistrates; and sprigs of if were entwined 
with the laurel .ivrcaths worn by those conqiietors, 
dnrmg their triumplis, wlio had gained a victory with* 
out woodshed. 

The Rose has been a favourite subject With the poets 
in all countries a.nd in all ages; and in mythological 
aliusions it is t^jujfily fertile. It was dedicated by tlie 
Greeks to Aurora, as an emblem of youth, from its 
fBjshuess and reviving fragrance J and to Cupid, as an 
emblem of fngacity and danger, frpnj tlie fleeting nature 
of its charms, and the ■wounds by its thorns. 

It was given by Cupid to fiarpo^tia! the god of 
silence, as a bribe to prevent him from hetrayipg the 
amours of Venus; hence it wep sdopt^ as symboiica! 
of silence. The rose ■was, tgt this reason, frequently 
sculptured on the ceilings of drinking and* feasting 
rooms, as a ■warning to the guests, that yihat was said 
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in moments of convij^iality should not be repeated; from 
which what was intended to be kept secret was said to 
be told ‘ under the rose.’ The Greek poets say that the 
rose was originally white, bat that it was changed to 
red—according to some, from the blood of Venus, who 
lacerated her feet with its thorns when rushing to the 
aid of Adonis, and according to others, from the blood 
erf Adonis himself. The fi'agrance of the rose is said by 
tne poets to be derived from a cup of nectar thrown 
over it by Cupid; and its thorns to be the stings of the 
bees with which the arc of Ivis bow was strung. An¬ 
other fable relating ^ the birth of the rose is, tliat 
Flora, having found the dead botly of one of her favourite 
nymphs, W'hose beauty could only be equalled by her 
virtue, implored the assistance of all the gods and 
goddesses to aid her in changing it into a flower whicli 
all others should acknowledge to be their queen. Apollo 
lent the vivifying power of Jiis Ijeanis, Bacclius bathed 
it in nectar, Vertumnus gave its perfume, I’omona its 
flmit, and Flora herself its diadem of flowers. A beetle 
is often represented, on antique gems, .as expiring sur¬ 
rounded by roses; and this is supposed to he an emblem 
of a man enervated by luxury—the beetle being said 
to have such an antipathy to roses, tliat the smell of 
them will cause its death. 

Among the Romans, the rose was an especial favou¬ 
rite. They garnished their dishes svith it; wore gar¬ 
lands of it at their feasts; strewed their banqueting 
I apartments with its leaves; and their ladies used rose¬ 
water as a perfume. Througl)ont tiie East, it was still 
more extensively celebrated; tlie poetical allusions and 
legends relating to tlie rose lieing numerous enougii to 
fill an ordinary volume. Tliat wliich represents the 
nightingale as sighing for its love, is perli.ai)s the pret¬ 
tiest, and has given rise to some of tlie mo.st exquisite 
verses both in our own and in the Persian language. 
The origin of tlie fable is tlius told in tlie Lnugmije 
of Flowers: —‘In a curious fragment by the celebrated 
poet Attar, entitled Jittlhvl J^aiiieh — the Book of the 
Nightingale—all the birds appear before Solomon, and 
charge the nightingale with disturl>ing tlicir rest, by 
the broken aivi plaintive strains wliich he warlilcs forth 
all the night in q sort of phrensy and intoxication. The 
nightingale is summoned, questioned, and acquitted by 
the wise king, because the bird assure.! him that Iiis 
vehement love for the rose drives him to distraction, 
and causes him to break fortli into tliose passionate and 
touching complaints whicli arc laid to bis ciiarge.’ The 
Persians also assert, tliat ‘ the iiiglitingalc in spring 
flutters rounS the rose bushes, uttering incess.ant (xiro- 
plaints ( till, overpowered by the strong scent, ho drops 
stupifled on the ground.’ 

The Catholic Church has also added coiisider.ibly to 
the legendary history of tlie rose. A golden rose was 
considered so honourable a present, that none but crowned 
heads were thought worthy either to give or to receive 
it Boses of this kind were sometimes consecrated by 
tlie popes on Good Friday, and given to such poten¬ 
tates as it was their particular interest or wish to load 
with favours; the flower itself being an emblem of the 
mortality of tlw body, and the,gold of which it was 
composed of the imnwrtality of the soul. The custom 
of blessing the rose is still preserved ‘in Rome, and the 
day on which tlie ceremony is performed is called J^ii- 
nica ill Jloxrt. Tile rose was always considered as a 
mystical emblem of the Catholic Church, and enters 
into the composition of most of their ecclesiastical orna¬ 
ments. As a symbol of beauty an4 isnocence, it was 
oustomary, in some countries, to award a crown of roses 
to the girl who should be acknowledged by all her conc- 
petitors to be tlie most amiable, modest, and dutiful in 
^ their , native village-^a custom whicli, till lately, was 
nnnuaUy peuformed in some districts of France. In 
the ages, the knights at a tournament wore a 

rosfi!^#8a®ldqj'ed on tlieir sleeves, ns an cniWem that 
g e . tt d tow i B t should accompany courage, and thfij beauty 
Jfeward of valour. About this period, the rose 
wr# oMisidered so precious in France, that in severSl 


parts of the country none but the rich and powerful” 
were allowed to cultivate it; but in later times, we And 
it mentioned among the rights of manors, that their 
owners were empowered to levy a tax, or tribute, on 
their tenants, of so many bushels of roses, which were 
used not only for making rose-water, but for covering 
tl'e tables with, instead of napkins. The French par¬ 
liament had formerly a day of ceremony, called Baillee 
de Ruses, because great quantities of roses were then 
presented. 

Shakspeare, who no doubt followed some old legend 
or clironicle, derives the assumption of the red and the 
wliite roses by the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
from a quarrel in the Temple Gardens between Richard 
Plantagenet, Ikike of York, and the Earl of Somerset, 
the partisan of Lancaster. Finding that their voices 
were getting too loud, Plantagenet proposes that they 
shall 


* In dumb sismiilcance proclaim tbeir thoughts ;* 


adding, 

‘ Ijet him who is a tnie-l)Om Kentieman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth. 

If lie supposes 1 hnro pleaded truth, 

h'rom air this brier pluck a white rose with me.' 

To which Somerset rtq>lies, 

‘ liCt him who is no coward,bor no flatterer, 
lint dare muintnin the party of the truth, 

X'liick a Tfd ru.se from off this tho||^ wilii me.” 

Their respective followers gathered the different co¬ 
loured roses; hence tradition says these flowers were 
adopted as the badges of tlie iiogsdli of York and Lan¬ 
caster during tlic civil wars which afterwajHis desolated 
the country for more than thirty years. The York- 
and-Lancaster rose, which, wlien it conies true, has one- 
litilf of the flower red and the otlier white, was named 
in commemoration of tlie union of the two houses by 
the marriage of Henry VII. of Lancaster with Elizabeth 
of York, 

The Rosemary is mentioned ns emblematic of tliat 
constancy and devotion to the fair sex wliich was one 
of the cliaracteristics of the days of cliivalry. Garlands 
and chaplets were formed of myrtle, laurel, and rose¬ 
mary, and jiiit on the heads of tlie principal persons in 
feats. It was formerly held in higii estimation ns a 
comforter of tlie brain and a strengthener to the me¬ 
mory; and on the latter account is considered as the 
emblem of fidelity in lovers. Formerly, it was worn 
at weddings, and also at funerals; and is still grown 
for that purpose in many parts qf the continent. Many 
allusions have been made to liotii customs by the poets, 
and also to its being a symbol of remembrance; thus 
Shakspc.are makes Ophelia say, ‘ There’s rosemary for 
you; tliat’s for remembrance.’ 

The Rue, like the rosemary, being an evergreen, and 
retaining its appearance and taste during tiic whole 
year, is considered an emblem of remembrance aijd 
grace. It was anciently named herb grace, or herb of 
pace; iuid it is to this day called ave graixj in Sussex, 
in allusion, doubtless, to Aue Maria, GraiiA Plena. War- 
burton says, that rue had its name, * herb of grace,' from 
its being used in exorcisms. Among the ancients, it 
was al.so used in several superstitious practices‘ You 
are not yet at the parsley, nor even at the rue,’ was a 
common sftying with the Greeks to those persops who, 
having projected an enterprise, had not begun to put 
it into execution.In ancient times, gardens were edged 
w'itii hordters of parsley and rue; and those persons who 
had not passed these borders, were not accounted to 
have entered a garden; hence, says Reid, in his ‘ His¬ 
torical Botany,’ the proverb originated. 

TM Laurel, or sweet bay, was considered by the 
ancients as the erntdem of victory, and also of clemency. 
The Roman generals were crowned with it in their 
triuraplfal processions; every common soldier carried a 
sprig of it in his hand; and even the despatches an¬ 
nouncing a victory were wrap^d up in, and orna¬ 
mented with, ‘leaves of bay. 'Hie aromatic odour of 
these tra^s was supposed by the ancients to have the 
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power of dispelling contagion; and during a pestilence, 
the Emperor Claudius removed his court to I,aureutine, 
so celebrated for its laurels. Theophrastus tells us 
that superstitious Greeks would keep a bay leaf in their 
‘ mouths all day, to preserve them from misfortune. In 
later times, it was supposed to be a safeguard against 
lightning; and Madame de Genlis mentions the device 
of the Count de Dunois, which was a bay tree, with the 
motto, ‘ I defend the earth that bears me.’ It was the 
custom in the middle ages to place wreaths of laurel 
with the berries on round the heads of those poets who 
had particularly distinguished themselves; hence our 
expression, poet-laureate. ‘ Students,’ says Mr Phillips 
in his S)/lva Plorifcra, ‘ who have taken their degrees at 
the universities, are called bachelors, from the Erench 
bachclier, which is derived from the Latin baccalauretm, 
j a laurel berry. These students webe not allowed to 
I marry, lest the duties of husband and father should 
! take them from their literary pursuits ; and in time all 
single men were called bachelorn.' 

Till’. Yciv, so celebrated in our own country for its 
churchyard associations, and from its being employed 
i in the manufacture of bows—the weapon principally 
I used by our warrior ancestors before the introduction 
I of fire-arms—h:vs fewer legends (ionneeted with it than 
one would be led to snpiwse. Tlic custom of planting 
yew-trees in churchyards has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Someirfiave supposed that these trees were 
placed near the churches for the purpose of affording 
I branches on Pulm-Sunday; otliers, tliat they might be 
i safe there from cAtls, on account of their value for 
I making bo\^; others, that they w'ore emblematical of 
silence and death; and others, that they were useful 
for the purpose of affording shade or shelter to those 
I places of worship when in more i)ritnitive form th.an 
they now appear. Other writers liave entered more 
I philosophically into this question, and presume that 
1 the yew was one of those evergreens which, from its 
j shade and slieltcr, was especially cultivated by the 
! Druids in tlieir sacTed groves and around tlieir sacrifi¬ 
cial circles ; that when ( ’hristianity superseded Druid- 
; isni, the same places were chosen as the sites of the 
I new worsliip ; and that in this maimer arose the asso- 
I ciation of the yew-trcc with our cliurches and church- 
: yards. It was also employed in funerals—‘ by shroud 
i of white, stuck all with yewin some parts of England 
I dead bodies were rubbed over with an infusion of its 
■ leaves, to preserve them from putrefaction j and many 
of our poets allude to its connexion with ideas of 
, death— 

i Clu'crlcss unsocini plant, that hives to dwell 

I ‘Midst skulls and cuflins, epitaphs and worms. 


STUIEE AND PEACE. 

Frf.drika Bremer, tlie Swedish novelist, was first 
made known to tlie English public through the faithful 
translations of lier works by Mrs llowitt. The exten¬ 
sive celebrity wliicli she has attained, is to be traced 
to her unostentatiously truthful pictures of Swedish 
and Norwegian life. Though IMiss Bremer draws 
occasionally from the usual resources of novelists, yet 
she most frequently rivets attention by more legiti¬ 
mate and simple means. Her sketches ore seldom 
founded on exciting events, and she expends but little 
ingenuity in contriving such plots as tend to awaken 
the expectation and wonder of lier readers, ^le copies 
life and nature, not in their wild and unaccustomed 
aspects, but as tiiey daily appear to all eyes, and as 
they ordinarily address themselves to all sympathicis. 
j Tills has given her works a charm of tlieir own whicli 
has been extensively felt, and caused her name to take 
, its place amongst the most successful of our own fic- 
I tionists. * , 

The scene of the novel bofore us* is an estate called 

* New Blrotelien of Every-Day Ufe, *o. Strife and Peace. By 
Prodrlka Bremer. Translated by Mrs Mary Hifwitt Longman 
and Co. 1044. , 

. . 

I„ .. 


Semb, situated on the banks of a river which inter- i 
sects a branch of the great valley of Hallingdal, in 
Norway. There may lie said to lie Only three dia- 
racters in the narrative (for the others are extremely 
suhordinate), and they are thus introduced on the scone. 

* On a cool Soptenibei' evening, strangers arrived at the 
Grange, whicli had now been long uninhabited. It was 
an elderly lady, of a noble but gloomy exterior, in deep 
mourning. A young blooniing maiden accompanied her. 
They were received by a young man, who was called 
there the Steward. The dark appareled lady vanished 
in tlio house, and after that wae seen nowlicre in the 
valley for several months. They called her tliere the 
Colonel’s Lady, and B.aid that Mrs Astrid njelni had 
experienced a very strange fate, of which many various 
histories were in circulation. At the estate of Semb, 
which consisted of the wide-stretching valley of lleim- 
dal, .and which was her pateniiil heritage, had she never, 
since the ti^ of her marriage, been seen. Now as 
widow, she Mb, again soiiglit out the home of her eliild- 
liood. It. was kliuwii also and told, that her attendant 
was a Swedish girl, who had oome with her from one 
of the Swedish watering-places, where she had been 
spending the summer, in order to superintend her house¬ 
keeping.’ Tliis girl, Susanna lljiirlc, is the heroine, and 
is portrayed with admirable skill. 

‘ llarbara Susanna Bjbrk was not handsome, could 
not be even called pretty (for that she was too large 
and strong), but she was comely. The blue eyes 
looked so honestly and openly into the world ; the 
round and full face testified health, kindness, and good 
spirits; and when Susanna was merry', when tlie rosy 
lips opened themselves for a hearty laugh, it made any 
one riglit glad only to look at her. But tnic is it, tliat 
she was very often in an ill humour, and then slic did 
not look at nil charming. She was a tall well-made 
girl, too powerful in movement ever to bo called grace¬ 
ful, and her whole being betrayed a certain want of 
refinement.’ ’ 

Susanna, it appears, was the daughter of the burgo¬ 
master of Uddevalla in Sweden, hut she had been 
niared almost w'itlioiit education, and th»)wii upon tlie 
charity' of relations while still a girl, qpd she bud thus 
experienced none of those influsnees wTiieh improve 
by soothing our nature. One flue feeling alone had 
been cultivated in lier bosom—an attachment of the 
deepest kind to an infant half-sister, hy name Hulda, 
for whose sake she wished to acquire an indepen¬ 
dence, that she might be enabled to afford tlic child a 
home, in which they should dwell togethlr in the en¬ 
joyment of the purest of nff'ections. It was for this 
reason that slie had embraced the situation of a waiting- 
maid. 

Iliirald Bergman, the young steward, was in all 
respects the reverse of Susanna, and this discordance | 
led them to take opposite views of many things. On 
some ■noints there had been disputes, but to the loss of | 
tenqier on her side only; and much of the beauty of the 
talc lies in the means ivliicli he took for correcting this 
fault. ‘ The spirit of contention did not always reign 
between Harald and ijusanaa. At intervals the spirit 
of peace also turned towards them, although as a timid 
dove, which is always ready soon to fly away hence. 
When Susanna spoke, os she often did, of that which 
live* ill the inmost of her heart; of her love to her little 
sister, and the recollections of their being together; of 
her longings to see her again, and to be able to live for 
her as a mothef for her child—then listened Harald 
ever silently and attentively’. No jeering smile nor 
v^rd came to disturb these pure images in Susanna’s 
soul. And how limningly did Susanna describe the 
little Hulda’s beauty; the little white child, as soft as 
cotton wool, the pious blue eyes, the white little teeth, 
which giiinced out, whenever she laughed, like.briglit 
sunshine, which tlien lay apreivl over hej whole coun¬ 
tenance ; and tlie golden locbB which hung so beanti- 
ftilly over forehead and shoulders, the little pretty 
hands, and temper and heart lively, good,.ftffectionate! 
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Oh! she was, in short, an angel of Heaven 1 The 
little chamber which Susanna inhabited with. her 
little Hulda, and which she herself had changed from 
an unused lumber-room into a pretty chamber, and 
whose walls she herself painted, she painted now from 
memory yet once more for Harald; and how the bed of 
the little Hulda was surrounded with a light-blue 
muslin curtain; and how a sunbeam stole into the 
chamber in the morning, in order to shine on the piUow 
of the child, and to kiss her little curly head. How 
roguish was the little one when Susanna came in late 
at night to go to bed, and cast her first glance on the 
bed in which her darling lay. But she saw- iier not, for 
Hulda drew her little head under the coverlet to hide 
herself from her sister. Susanna then would pretend 
to seek for the little one; but .she needed only to say 
with an anxious voice, “ Where—ah! where is my little 
Hulda ?” in order to decoy forth the head of the little 
one, to see her arms stretched out, and to hear her say, 
“ Here I am, Sanna! here is tly' little Hulda !” And 
she had then her little (Jarling in her arms, and pre.s3ed 
her to her heart; then was Susanna h.appy, and forgot 
all the cares and the fatigues of the day. At the re¬ 
membrance of tlicse liours Susann.a’s tear.s often flowc-d, 
and prevented her remarking the kindly glow' which 
sometimes lit up Har-ald’s eyes.’ 

In one of their moments of ‘ peace,’ Susanna and 
Harald got permission to join a Christm.as fete at the 
house of a neighbouring clergyman, and thi.s gives occa¬ 
sion for a charming picture of tlie simple society of 
Norway. ‘ When, after a drive of about six miles, 
they approached the parsonage-house, the;,- saw from 
all sides the little sledges is.suing from the passes of 
tlie valleys, and then hastening furw-ard in tlie same 
direction as themselves suiross the fields of snow. 
Steaming breath came from the nostrils of the snorting 
horses, and merrily jingled the bells in the clear air. 
Susanna was enraptured. • 

No less was she enraptured by the cordiality with 
which she saw herself received at tlie pai'sonagc—she, 
a foreign serving-maiden—by wealthy and rcsjx'ctable 
people. Susanna was, besides this, very curious to see 
how things loikdd, and how they went on in a resjiect- 
ablo parsonage in Norway, and it was ■‘uerifore very 
agreeable to her when the kind Mad.ainc Middciberg 
invited her to see the house, and allowed her to he con¬ 
ducted by her eldest daughter, Thea Middelberg, every¬ 
where, from the cellar even to the garret. Susanna 
conceived grtat esteem for the arrangements in the 
parsonage-house ; thought that she could Icam various 
things from it; other things, however, she thought 
would have been better, according to her Swedish me¬ 
thod. Returned to the company, Susanna found much 
to notice and much to reflect upon. Nor the rest, she 
was through tlie whole of this day in a sort of mental 
excitement It seemed to her as if she 8.aw the picture 
of comfort and happiness, of which she had sometimes 
dreamed, here realised. It seemed to her that life amid 
tlicsc grand natural scenes and simple manners must be 
beautiful; the relationship between parents and chil¬ 
dren, between mastery and servanfe, appeared so cordial, 
so patriarchid. She heard the servant in the house of 
the clergyman call him and his wife father and mother; 
she saw the eldest daughter of the house assist in -wait¬ 
ing oil the guests, and that so joyously and easily, that 
one saw tliat she did it from her heart; saw a frank 
satisfaction upon aU faces, a freedorn from care, and a 
simplicity in the behaviour of all; and all this made 
Susanna feel quite light at heart, wjiilst it called forth 
a certain tearful glance in her eye. 

“ Have you pleasure in flowers ?” inquired the 
ibiondly Tiiea , Middelberg ; and when Susanna de¬ 
clared thrt she had, she broke off the most beautiful 
rose bloomed in the ydndow and gave to her. 

But tiie' grwiibst pleasure to Susanna was in the two 
ymiDgest^obildren of the house, and she thought that 
the heartftil “.mra mi” (my mother) was the most har¬ 
monious sound which she had ever heard. And in that 


Susanna was right also; for more lovely words than 
these •' mora mi,” spoken by afibetionate childish Ups, 
are not in the earth. The little Mina, a child about 
Hulda’s age, and full of life and animation, was, in 
particular, dear to Susanna, who only wished that 
the little romp would have taken a longer rest upon 
her knee. Susanna herself won quite unwittingly the 
perfect favour of the hostess, by starting up at table at 
a critical moment wlien the dinner was being served, 
and with a light and firm hand saving the things from 
danger. After this she continued to give a helpful 
hand where it was needful. This pleased much, and 
they noticed the young Swede with ever kinder eyes; 
she knew it, aiyi thought all the more on those who 
thought of her. 

Towards the end of the substantial and savoury din¬ 
ner, skal was drunk, and songs were sung. Susanna’s 
glass must clink with her neighbours, right' .and left, 
straight hetbre her, and crosswise; and, animated by the 
general spirit, she joined in with the beautiful people’s 
song, “The old seu-girded Norway.”' 

Amidst the strife and peace whicli alternately marked 
the companionship of Harald and Susanna, the steward’s 
sister. Alette, arrived to jiay him a visit, and tlie tliree 
friends soon after went together to a rural./IVe of a kind 
peculiar to Norway, called the Hailing, which takes 
place in a glade in a forest, .and is attended by tlie 
young of both sexes in appropriate dresses. The de¬ 
scription of this scene has novelty and interest. ‘ Never 
had Susanna looked so well and s^ happy; but then 
neither had she ever enjoyed suclf pleasure. Tlie lovely 
evening; the tones of the miflic; tlie life of the dance; | 

Harald’s looks, which expressed in a high do’grec his ; 
satisfaction; the delighted happy faces which slie sa w i 
around her—never before had she thought life so plea- j 
saut! And nearly all seemed to feel so too, and all ] 
swung round from the joy of their hearts; silver buckles j 
jingled, and shilling after shilling* danced down into | 
the little gaily-painted Hardanger fiddle, w'hich was j 
played upon with transporting spirit by an old man, of 
!Ui expressive and energetic exterior. i 

After the first dance, people rested for a moment. | 
They ate apples, and drank Hardanger ale out of silver | 
cans. After tins there .arose an almo.st universal cry, 
which cliallcnged Harald and another young man, who 
was renowned for his agility and strength, to dance to¬ 
gether a •* liis Hailing.” They did not require much j 
persuasion, and stepped into the middle of the circle, 
which enlarged itself, and closed oiround them. ' 

The musician tuned his instrument, and witli Ills head 
bowed upon Ids breast, began to play with an expression 
and a life that might be called inspired. It was one of 
the wild Maliserkund’s most genial compositions. W’as ; 
it imagined with the army, in the bivouac under the free ' 
nightly heaven, or in—“ slavery,” amid evil-doers ? No¬ 
body knows ; but in both situations has it charmed 
forth tones, like his own restless life, which never will 
pass from the memory of the people. Now took tlie 
Hardanger fiddle for the first time its right sound. 1 
Universal applause followed the dancing of tho yoimg ' 
men ; but the highest interest was excited by Harald, 
who, in the dance, awoke actual astonishment. | 

Perhaps there is no dance which expresses more than 
the Hailing the temper of tlie people who originated it, 
which better reflects the life and character of the inha- j I 
bitants oi^thc North. It begins, as it were, upon tlie | 
ground, amid jogging little hops, accompanied by move- I 
ments of the arms, in which, as it were, a great I 
strength plays negligently. It is somewhat bear-like, i 
indolent, clumsy, half-dreamiug. But it wakes; it be- ' 
comes earnest. Then the dancers rise up and dance, | 
and display themselves in expressions of power, in 
which Bfgength and dexterity seem to divert themselves 
by playing with indolence and clumsiness, and to over¬ 
come them. The same person who just before seemed 
fettered to th^ earth, springs aloft, and throws himself 


S About a farthing. 
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'around in the air as tliough he had wings. Then, after 
maAy break-neck movements and evolutions, before 
which tile unaccustomed spectator grows dizzy, the 
dance suddenly assumes again its first quiet, careless, 
somewhat heavy character, and closes as it began, sunk 
upon the earth. 

Loud shouts of applause, bestowed especially upon 
Ilarald, resounded on all sides as the dance closed. And 
now they all set themselves in motion for a great Hal- 
ling-polska, and every “Gut” chose himself a “ Jente.” 
Ilarald had scarcely refreshed and strengthened himself 
with a can of ale, bmore he again hastened up to Susanna, 
and engaged her for the Halling-polska. She had danced 
it severjd times in her own country, and joyfully ac¬ 
cepted iTarald’s invitation. ’ 

This dance, too, is deeply characteristic. It paints 
the Northern inhabitant’s highest joy in life ; it is the 
Berserker-gladness in the dance. Supported upon the 
arm of the woman, the man throws himself high in the 
air; then he catches her in his anus, and swings round 
witii her in wild circles; then they separate ; then they 
unite again, and whirl again round, as it -were, in super- j 
abundance of life and delight. The measure is deter¬ 
mined, hold, and fuU of life. It is a dance-intoxication, 
in which pcoide for the moment release themselves 
from every care, every burden and oppression of exis¬ 
tence. 

Thus felt also at this time Ilarald and Susanna. 
Young, strong, agile, they sw'ung themselves around 
with certainty an^ ease, which seemed to make tlic 
dance a sport witliouj any eflbrt; and with eyes stead¬ 
fastly rivetifl on each otifer, they had no sense of gid¬ 
diness. Tliey whirled round, as it were, in a magic circle, 
to tlie strange magical music. The understrings sounded 
strong and strange. The peculiar enclianted ptou'cr 
which lies in the cle.ar deeps of tlie water, in the myste¬ 
rious recesses of the mountains, in the shades of dark 
caves, whidt the skalds have iielebratcd under tlic names 
of mermaids, mountain-kings, and wood-women, and 
wliieti dj'ag down the lieart so forcibly into unknown, 
wondrous deeps—tliis dark song of Nature is beard in 
the understrings* of tlie Halling’s playful, but yet at 
the same time melanclioly tones. It deeply seized 
upon Susanna’s soul, and Ilarald also seemed to expe¬ 
rience tins enchantment. Leaving the wilder move¬ 
ments of the dance, tliey moved around ever quieter, 
arm in arm. 

“ O, so tlirough life!” A^iispered Ilarald’s lips, almost 
involuntarili^ as he looked deep into Susanna’s nioistly 
heamuig eyes; and, “ O, so through life!” was answered 
in Susanna’s heart, but her lips remained closed.’ The 
pleasure infused into Susanna’s heart by this incident 
was not destined to be of long continuance. Alette had 
formed an unfavourable opinion of her with reference 
to her irritable temper, and thought it necessary to 
remonstrate witli Ilarald on his evidently growing 
attachment. Susanna chanced to overhear her words, 
and returned from the dance with the most agonised 
feelings. 

Obstructions arise from this cause to the progress of 
the loves of these young persons; but they are ulti¬ 
mately overcome. Not long after the fitc, Mrs Hjclm 
was induced to undertake a dangerous journey over 
snow-dad mountains, to dear up the mystery which 
hod long impended over tlie family. Her faitliful ser¬ 
vitors accompanied her, and but for the energy and 
courage of Susanna, would have perished in tlie snow. 
The mission was accomplished, and Harold discovered 
to be his mistress’s nepliew. A new strife then arose 
in Susanna’s mind; she feared tliat Horald's rise in 
station would make him esteem her the less on ac¬ 
count of her own humble birth. She then bethought 


* The understrings of the sn-cidled Hardonwr flddlo are four 
metal strings, which Ho under tho sounding-board. They arc 
tnned in unison with the upper catgut strings, whereby, as well a? 
by the poboliar form of the violin itself, this gives fort)^ a singuliu- 
strong, almost melancholy sound. , 


her of her dear little Huldo, and •resolved to fly from 
her present situation, and return to that unfailing 
object of affection. A kind contrivance of theirs pre¬ 
vented her from leaving them. When she had fully 
determined to do so, she sought her chamber, opened 
the door—‘ entered—and stood dumb with astonish¬ 
ment. Were her sensc.'i confused, or did she now first 
wake out of year-long dreams? She saw herself again 
in that little room in which she had spent so many 
years of her youth—in that little room which she 
herself liad fitted up, had painted and embellished, and 
had often described to Harald ; and there, by the win¬ 
dow, stood the little Hulda’s bed, with its flowery 
coverlet and blue muslin hangings. This scene caused 
the blood to rush violently to Susanna’s heart, and, out 
of herself, she cried—“ llulda! ray little llulda!” 

“Here I am, S.anna! Here is tliy little Hidda!” an¬ 
swered the clear joyous voice of a child, and the cover¬ 
let of the bedyAoved, and an angelically beautiful child’s 
head jieeped^t, and two small white anus stretclicd 
themselves towards Susanna. With a cry of almost wild 
joy Susanna sprang forward, ailU clasped the little sister 
in her .arms. 

Susanna was pale, wept and laughed, and knew not 
for some time what went on around her. But when 
she had collected herself, she found herself sitting on 
Hulda’s bed, with tlie child folded in her arms, and 
over the little light-locked head lifted itself a manly 
one, with an expression of deep seriousness and gentle 
emotion. 

“ Intreat Siisatiiia, little llulda,” said Ilarald, “ that 
slie bestow a little regard on me, and that she does not 
sav nay to what you have granted me; beg that 1 may 
call little llulda my daughter, and that I may call your 
Susanna my Susanna!” 

“ O yes! Th.'it shalt tlion, Susiunia!” exdairoed little 
llulda, wdiilc she, with child-like aftee-tion, threw her 
arms alioivl Susanna’s neck, and continued zealously, 

“ Oh, do like him, Susanna! He likes thee so much ; 
that he has told me so often; and ho has himself brought 
me hither to give thee joy. And seist thou this beau¬ 
tiful necklace he has given me; and he Ifas promi.sed to 
tell me such pleasant stories in winte*. Jle c.in tell so 
many, do you know! Hast thod heard about Itypan 
in Justedale, Sanaa? He has told me that! and 
about the good lady who went about after the Black 
Heath, and collected all the motlierless little children, 
and was a mother to them. O Sanna! do like him, 
and let him be my father!” » 

Susanna let the little prattler go on, without being 
I able to say a word. She buried her face in her bosom, 
and endeavoured to collect her confused thoughts. 

“ Susanna!” prayed Harald, restlessly iind tenderly, j 
“ look at me! Speak to me a kind word !” j 

'Then raised Susanna her burning and tear-hathed 
countenance, saying, “ O ! how shall I e' cr be able to 
thank you?” 

*• How ?” said Harald, “ by making me happy, Susanna; 
by becoming my wife.” 

Susanna stood up. wdiile she said with as much can¬ 
dour as cordiality, “ Ghd knows best how happy I should 
feel my.«elf, if I could believe—If words were spoken 
for your own sake, and not merely for mine. But, ah! 

I cAnnot do it. I know that it is your generosity and 
goodness-” 

“Generosity? Then am I right generous towards 
myself; for I .mure yon, Susanna, that 1 never 
thought more of tny own advantage tlian at this mo¬ 
ment , that I am qow as completely egotistical as you 
timid desire ” 

“ And your sister Alette,” continued Susanna, with 
downcast eyes; “ I know that she does not wish to call 
me her sister, and-” 

“ And since Alette onee was so stupid,” said now a 
friendly female voice, “ therefofe is she hA-e to deprecate 
it.” And Alette embraced heartily the astonished Su¬ 
sanna, w'hilst she continued—0 Susanna 1 without you, 

I should now no longer have a brother.' I know you 
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better no\r. and 1 have read in the depths of his heart, 
and know tlmt he carf now no longer be happy but through 
you. Therefore I implore you, Susanna, implore you ear¬ 
nestly, to make him happy. Be his -wife, Susanna, and 
be iny sister.” 

“ And you, too, Alette,” said Susanna, deeply moved; 
“will you, too, mislead me with your sweet words ? Ah! 
could you make me forget that it is my weakness—that 

is, I who, through my confession, have called forth- 

But that can I never; and therefore can 1 not believe 
you, ye good, ye noble onesl And therefore I implore 
and adjure you-” 

“ What fine speeches are making here ?” now inter¬ 
rupted a solemn voice, and Mrs Astrid stood before the 
affectionately contending group, and spoko thus with an 
assumed sternness. “ I will hope that my young rela¬ 
tives, and my daughter Susanna, do not take upon them 
to transact and to determine important affairs without 
taking me into the council! But, yes, I perceive by your 
guilty countenances that this is the fact; and therefore 
I shall punish you altogether. Not aiiotlier word of the 
business, then, till eight days are over ; and then I de¬ 
mand and require, as lady and mistress of this house, 
that the dispute be brought before inc, and that I have 
a word to say in the decision. Susanna remains here 
in the meantime in safe keeping, and I myself shall un¬ 
dertake to watch her. Dost thou believe seriously, 
Susanna,” and Mrs Astrid’s voice changed into the most 
affectionate tones, while she clasped the young maiden 
in lier arms—“ dost thou believe that thou canst so easily 
escape me? No, no, my child ! thou deecivest tliy.self 
there. Since thou hast saved our lives, thou hast 1>e- 
come our life-captive—^thou, and with tliy little Ilulda! 
But supper is laid under the lime-trees in the garden, 
my child; and let us gather strength from it for the 
approaching strife.”’ It was thus that ali strife ended, 
and the two lovcr.s were at length made happy in the 
approved method. 

RECENT POl^YTECHNIC EXHIBITIONS IN 
LtVEllPOOL AND LEEDS. 

It has become comaion of late years, especially in 
the English manufacturing district, to open what an; 


under the names of the Lower and the High School, for, 
the instruction of children of the working and middle 
classes. These schools have hitherto been attended 
with much success, and contained, according to the last 
report, «46 pupils. The number of members in March 
1843 was S3~.% of whom 404 wore ladies, and 674 ap¬ 
prentices. The evening classes are conducted by thirty- 
one masters, and tlie average attendance is about 400 
each evening. Lectures are delivered regularly twice 
a-week to audiences of from 600 to 1300. The library 
contains upwards of 11,000 volumes; and sometimes 
more than 500 volumes are taken out in one day. In 
the large and commodious lecture room, a powerful con¬ 
certo organ, buKt by Hill of London, has lately been 
erected, for the purpose of giving increased effect to the 
musical lectures, and adding to the attractions of the 
institution. This organ is played regularly on lecture 
evenings for about half an hour before the lecture com¬ 
mences, and while the members are taking their scats. 
TIio institution also possesses a museum and a sculpture 
gallery, which contains a large collection of statues, casts, 
&c. and to which many valuable additions have recently 
been made. 

The c.'chibition which was held in .Tune and July 
1842 occupied twenty large rooms. The first that the 
visitor entered contained a number of looms for weaving 
fringes, silk, &c. at which workmen were regularly 
employed. In the ne.vt, letter-press and lithographic 
priiiter.s were at work, printing variouf documents 
relating to the institution; while the processes of 
book-binding and engraving in all their branches were 
at the same time going on. In tlie third apartment, 
the walls of which were hung round with specimens 
of costly cari)cts, were workmen employed in stock- | 
ing-weaving and lacc-making. Passing from tliis, ! 
tlie visitor entered a long room containing an exten- j 
sivc collection of philosophical apparatus, models of | 
ships, of steam-engines, &<;. A portion of the pliilo- 11 
sopliical apparatus was kept at work, and such parties i, 
as chose, received shocks from electrical niacliines and 1; 
small galvanic batteries. Under this room wa.s another, |. 


called Public Exhibitious of works of art, models of ' wliicli contained a working steam-engine and a collec- !; 
macbineiy, antiquities and curiosities, natural history, tion of machinery. Tlicre was also a canal surrounded i; 
philosophical apparatus, specimens of various manu- by a railway, on which a model of a locomotive engine !: 
facturcs, and Objects illustrative of several operations in was shown at work. Contiguous to this apartment, !' 
the useful arts. These c-vlubitions have, in general, the processes of glass-blowing and likeness-cutting were j' 
been held in connexion with mechanics’ or other edu- exhibited, as also a letter’s wheel, on which weie 
cationol institutions, to whose benefit the proceeds are fashioned wares, &c. according to any form which j; 
applied. In many instances considerable sums have visitors suggested to the workman. On ascending to 
been realised, and thus a twofold advantage is derived the upper floor of the building, the visitor found liim- 
by the public—first, in the pleasure and instruction self in the natural history museum, which contained 
obtained from the exliibitions, and afterwards from the upwards of 200 specimens, all tasteftilly and neatly 
appropriation of the funds to the diffusion of know- arranged. Adjoining this was a nwm in which were i 
ledge at a cheap rate. All these exliibitions are essen- displayed about 250 autographs, many of them very !■ 
tially piiJ/ic in their character. The articles contributed rare and curious, and among which w'ere twenty-one | 
l)eing lent by the public, their management is intrusted of English kings and queens, and eight of foreign 
to a public committee; and the benefits resulting from princes. Tlie next room pontained architectural models 
them, both in money and otherwise, are reaped bytthe and specimens of papier maebe ornaments, after in- 1 
public. specting which, the visitor was Introduced to the pic- j 

To gqve some idea of the nature and extent of these ture-galle^y. This was ninety feet in length, lighted 
exhibitions, we propose to describe tjiree that have from the roof, with its walls completely covered with ! 
recently been held in Liverpool and Leeds, and to give paintings. It contained 276 pictures, among which | 
some account of the institutions «u connexion witjj! were Haydon’s well-known painting of the Anti^Slavety 
which they were opened. Conference, Maclise’s Bohemian Gipi^es, and many others 

Liverpool, it is well known, contains the largest of great merit. In a line witli thii’ sroom were the mu- 
Mecbanics’ Institution in the kingdom. Tie directors seuin and sculpture-g.'dlery. In tfie latter, the visitor 
of this estabHishment have gone far beyond the original found hitnself surrounded by specimens of the great 
a. Medianics’ Institution; for while they have works of the ancient sculptors, while in the centre there 
in6stfiillyosaniedouttheplanoflecture8,eveningclasses, was a fountain sarroimded by plants, which cast up 
and a libriry,. they have also established day school i jds of wa^r, thus Imparting a coolness and fragrance to 
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.the gallery, and rendering it a delightful promenade. 
Two rooms next to this contained a collection of nearly 
1000 antiquities, curiosities, &c. many of wliich were 
very valuable. A single article—a musical clock, with 
railway carriages passing in front, and two vases of 
flowers—was valued at 100 guineas. An apartment on 
the same range contained a collection of between 300 and 
400 engravings and water-colour draw'ings, and the room 
next to it was filled with paintings by Livori>ool artists, 
and portraits of Liverpool men. In the large lecture- 
hall, exhibitions of dissolving views, &c. by the oxy- 
hydrogen microscope, took place twice a-day. The 
play-ground of the High School was roofed in to 
accommodate the extensive collection of North Ame¬ 
rican Indian curiosities, &c. belonging to Mr George 
Catlin, the celebrated traveller. The exhibition was 
open for six weeks, and in a statement published after 
its close, it was calculated that, during that time, the 
total number of visitors could not be fewer than 97,000. 
About 20,000 pupils belonging to the different charity 
schools of the town were admitted once gratuitously, 
as were also the police and military forces, and .'!80 
domestic servants. The total sum realised, after paying 
expenses, was stated to be £2000. 

The Liverpool Collegiate Institution wsis established 
in 1839, by a number of influential and wealthy gentle¬ 
men, fi)r the purj>ose of affording to the higher, middle, 
and working-clas.scs a secular education, combined witli 
religious instruction founded on the tenets of the church 
of England. The building is one of the most hand¬ 
some and magnifioent in Liverpool. The foundation- 
stone wiis hijd by Lotd Stanley on the 22d December 
1840, and the institution \^as opened in .limuary 1843 by 
Mr Gladstone, now president of the Board of I'rade. 
The cost of it.s erection was about £38,000. It contains 
upwards of forty class and other rooms, and has exten¬ 
sive play-grounds adjoining. The lecture-room is capalde 
of accommodating about 2700 persons, and is fitted np 
witli two galleries, a large platform, and orchestra, 'fhere 
are three day-scliools o^Min in the institution, called re- 
s]x>ctively the Upper, the Middle, and the Ixiwer Schools. 
They are conducted by a principal, two vice-principals, 
and twenty other masters. There arc also various even¬ 
ing classes, conducted by fourteen masters. No official 
report of the numbers attending the various schools has 
yet been publislied; but it was stated by tiu: Rev. ,T. 
Brooks, senior rector of Liverpool, at the distribution 
of prir.es at Cliristiuas 184,3, that the numbers at both 
day and evening schools were tlieu 1030. Lectures 
are delivered regularly twice a-week, and the charge 
of oduussion to them is different to diflereut parts of 
the leeturi-rooin. 

The exliibition in connexion with this institution was 
held in June and July 1843. It occupied no fewer than 
furt}'-onc rooms, including the large lecture liall. In 
various rooms were exliibited the processes of book¬ 
binding, paper-ruling, letter-press, copperplate, .and 
lithographic printing, fringe weaving, manufacture of 
tassels, stocking weaving, fustian cutting, ivory carving, 
and pin making. Tliere was also a shawl-loom from 
Paisley, at which a workman was constantly employed, 
weaving shawls aci!ording to a pattern made expressly 
for the occasion; and the process t»f hearth-rug weav¬ 
ing was shown in the production of a rug embodying a 
view of the institution. There was an extensive col¬ 
lection of models of ships, and one of a ship-launch. 
Another of a steamer, propelled by the Argliimedean 
screw, was exhibited at work in a circular basin of 
water, towing a full-rigged model of a merchantman. 
The processes of hatching eggs by means of hot water, 
and of cooking meat by gas, were also exhibited. There 
were also n cutter of likenesses, and a potter constantly 
at work. One of the rooms was completely occupied 
by a large and beautiful model 6f Hobart 'fown, in 
whidj, it was stated, every street and house was accu¬ 
rately represented. The harbour and bay consisted of 
• real water,’ and vessels were observed rj^ing at anchor 
in the roadstead, unloading at the qbay, and stranded 


on the siiorc. The walls of the room were hung with 
panoramic views of the same toVn. In one of the 
apartments there was a tyi)e-coraposing and distri¬ 
buting machine, invented by Captain Rosenberg, at 
wliich two boys were constantly employed. This 
machine, from its ingenuity and novelty, formed a 
very interesting part of the exhibition. Another 
room was completely filled with Chinese curiosities, 
all arranged will) the utmost neatness. Other room.s | 
contained collections of tuiscellaneous antiquities and i 
curiosities, philosopliieal apparatus, and models of 
steam-engines. Tlie picture gallery was considered to 
be the largest and most handsome exhibition of paint¬ 
ings that liad ever been opened in Liverpool. It was 
218 feet long, but its breadth and lieight were not in 
proportion to this length. It was liglitcd from the roof, 
and contained 420 paintings by eminent Britisli and 
foreign artists. At eaeli end of this gallery v^'as a small 
room contiiining st.atuary; and a number of paintings and 
engravings distributed over the other rooms. At ■ 
the top of one the staircases there was a fountain 
surrounded with plants. Two large mirrors were placed 
near it, which, by multiplying tne objects, .added greatly 
to the etiect In the leeture-liall, concerts of vocal and 
instrumental music were regularly held, and dissolving 
views and a panorama of tlie ICglinton tournament were 
exliibited twice each day. 

Amongst the objects presented on both occa-sions in 
Liverpool was ‘Allart’s Happy Eamily,’a collection of 
mild and fierce animals, which live together on the 
most amicable terms in one cage. The iiawk and the 
starling were seen feeding from tlie same piece of meat; 
the cat permitted mice and rats to repose on her body 
without molestation; and tlic pigeon might jostle tlie 
drowsy owl without danger of being attacked. 

The Ijceds Mechanics’ Institution was established in 
182.'!, and continued to exist on a very small scale until 
1839, when the proceeds of an c.xhibition enabled tlie 
directors to purchase a building consisting of a lecture- 
hall, capable of accommodating about 400 persons, and 
several smaller apartments for class-rooms. A Literary 
Institution was established in Leeds In 1834, whose ob¬ 
jects difl’ered very slightly from those ofllie Mechanics’ 
Institution. In 1842 the members of*tbMe institutions 
thought that the objects of cacli w^uld be better obtained 
if they were united; and a union accordingly took place 
in 1842, which was celelirated by a grand soiree, at 
which Earl EitzwilUam, 'I'homas Wyse, Esq. Professors 
Buckland and Liebig, Drs Daubeny and Playfair, &e. 
attended. It has been found that the inslitutioiis work 
harmoniously together, and that they are more effective 
now than they were when separate, 'flie last report is 
dated January 1844, and from it we find tli.at the num¬ 
ber of members aud subscribers was tlieu 770, of wlioni 
178 were under eighteen years of age. The evening 
classes are seven in nupiter, and tlie average attend¬ 
ance is between 40 and .50 each evening. Tlie library 
contains above 5000 volumes, .and circulates, on an 
average, about 100 volumes per day. Courses of 
paid lectures are delivered as often as the funds of 
the institution will permit; and .a regular series of 
pajiers. on interesting and instructive subjects, are 
read by gentleman connected witli the institution, and 
are always followed by a discussion. The attendance 
at Jta,id lectures is from 350 to 500, and at papers about 
150. 

The exhibition in connexion with the Leeds institn- 
tio.'i was opened in July 1843, aud remained open for 
four months. li was on a much smaller scalo than those 
at Liverpool. It vccupied six rooms. The picturc- 
(Jlillcry was 71 feet long and 18 broad, and contained 
128 paintings by distinguished artists, llanged round 
the sides of tliis room were collections of natural history, 
curiosities, &a A small circular room' adjoining this 
was tastefully fitted up with 141 stnall paintiflgs and 
water-colour drawings. The> largest robin, called the 
Saloon, was about 53 feet Ittng and 36 broad. At one 
end there was an organ, wMcli was playqd at various 
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times, and, on some occasions, by the celebrated Dr 
Wesley, organist of tlie parish church, Leeds, In the 
centre of this room there was a fountain throwing up 
jets of water; a circular canal, on which floated models 
of ships and steamers ; and a circular railway, with a 
tunnel, on which models of locomotive engines were 
frequently made to work. Models of various kinds of 
engines were also exhibited in action. The processes 
of lithographic printing, likeness-cutting, silvering glass, 
and electrotype engraving, were also exhibited; and 
lectures were regularly delivered on diemistry, galva¬ 
nism, pneumatics, hydrostatics, &c. illustrated by many 
interesting experiments. The walls were decorated with 
paintings. An adjoining room contained a large collec¬ 
tion of ancient armour from the Tower of London, a 
great quantity of coins, autographs, cariosities, &c. 
There .were 412 English coins arranged in chronological 
order, beginning with the first ancient British coins of 
lead and tin, and ending with those of Queen Victoria. 
There were dso 56 Scotch coins, beginning with a penny 
! of Alexander II., and ending with some coins of Queen 
I Anne’s reign, whicli w'cfe the last coined at the royal 
I mint in Scotland. A room was set apart for machinery, 

I and in it were exhibited a steam-engine of six-horse 
I power, and other macliines, at work. Another apartment 
I was occupied with a diving-bell, which accommodated 
I four or five persons. During the time that the exhibi- 
i tion was open, between 5000 .and 6000 iiersons went 
I down in the diving-bell, each of whom paid sixpenw, 
and was furnished with a certificate, ‘ serving,’ said the 
I e.atalogue, ‘ as a record of the courage of the i>arties.’ 

I In the same room were exhibited dissolving views 
I by the oxy-hydrogen microscoi)e. The total amount 
I realised by this exhibition, afto paying all necessary 
j expenses, was about L.400. 

It would be superfluous to cuter into any di.squi- 
sition on the various good effects tliat such exliibitions 
must produce. From tl>c necessarily rapid and cursory 
sketch which has here been given of them, it wUl he 
, seen that few could attend them without receiving much 
pleasure of a pure* and elevating kind. The trains of 
thought into •fthich the various objects exhibited na¬ 
turally led the* mtnd, the healthy curiosity which they 
excited, and tlie expansion of idc-as wliif ;i such a col¬ 
lection of the beautiful and useful in nature and art is 
fitted to produce, must have had a very beneficial and 
stimulating effect. But in forming an estimate of the 
value of &e8c exhibitions as means for elevating tlie 
character of the people, there are many circumstances 
which (Umiaish, in some degree, the influence that on ii 
first glance might be attributed to them. The collection 
of articles is so large, and the time generally oceuiiied 
in exhibiting them so short, that the knowledge and 
pleasure which they produce are necessarily evan¬ 
escent. If they were to be permanent, the etise would 
be different; but this is rendered impossible by the man¬ 
ner in which the articles are contributed. In an exlii- 
! biticai made up of articles from private collections, 
j it is not to be expected that all departments will be 
.as complete, or arranged with as much accuracy and 
care, as they woidd have been if" tlie exhibition were 
ojicned for any particular scientific pjjrpose. The ar¬ 
rangement is generally made more with the view of 
obtaining neatness and compactness, than scienfific 
order; and thus, though more pleasure may be com¬ 
municated to the eye, there is less instruction imparted 
to the mind. 

The importance of these exhibifion's cannot for a 
moment be compared with tliat of, the institutions in 
connexion with which they have been opened. The 
fiirmer are showy and temporary; the latter are solid 
and permanent. The exhibition, while open, may be 
more popular and lucrative; but the institution is more 
beoefldkl, and its interests ought on no account what¬ 
ever to he eacrlflced, cveiifn tie smallest degree, for the 
sake of a temporary gain. The exhibition may be said 

represent the, holidays passed in cheerful pleasure, m 
.stgreeable.as it is temporary; while tiie institution re¬ 


sembles the regular school session passed in calmness' 
and quiet, and in the attainment of solid wd useful 
instruction, by whose aid the journey of life is to be 
performed. 


DR GDILLOTIN. 

WiTu the machine to which the above physician was 
the unwitting sponsor, is associated the wholesale deca¬ 
pitations which took place during the Frencli Revolu¬ 
tion. It has thus conferred an unenviable notoriety 
on a man who appears to have possessed a large share 
of humanity, ayd whose gravest fault was the bad 
vanity which he expressed about his invention—that 
invention being after all not certainly his, as similar 
instruments had been used long before in Italy, Ger- j 
many, England, Scotland, and even France itself. It is i 
only recently tliat the true history of this man, and of i 
tlie macliine which bore his name, has been completed; j 
first, by the discovery (in 1835) of some documents in j 
the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and next by a pamplilet, ; 
written by M. Louis du Bois, published last year.* i 
We learn from the Biograpliie Universelle, that 
Joseph Ignace Guillotln was born in 1738 at Saintes, an 
ancient town on the lower banks of the river Charente. 
After liavnug received the rudiments of education, he 
composed an essay to obtain the degree of master of arts 
from the university of Bordeaux. This composition pro¬ 
duced a lively sensation; and the Jesuits, wlio invariably 
tried to connect every person of tfflent with their order, ; 
persuaded him to enter tlie friftcmity, and fhiiJlotin was 
appointed a professor in the Irisli college at Bordeaux. I 
After a few years, however, ambition prompted Iiim to 
quit the religious habit, and he went to Paris to study j 
medicine. There he soon distinguisiicd himself as a j 
diligent pnpU of Antoine Petit, the most learned pro- ' 
fessor of his time. So ardent was he in the pursuit of | 
medical knowledge, that he organised a certain numlicr ; 
of his fellow-pupils into a society, to render a mutual [ 
account of the instruction they had derived from the , 
lessons of thiir master. At lengtli the good use he j 
made of his days as a student met their reward : he oi'- ' j 
tained a dijJoma from the faculty of Rheims, and after- : | 
wards e.arried off, from a host of competitors, the prize ; j 
given by the Paris faculty', which was uie title of Doctor- j | 
Regent. From that time he was placed, in the opinion 
of the public, amongst the first physicians of the capita), i 
When the famous Mesmer broached his doctrine of i 
animal magnetism, lamis XVI. ordered a commission i \ 
to inquire into the merits of the theory, and Guillotin j j 
was appointed one of its memliers; but at tliis time 
the distant murmurs of the revolutionary storm were 
heard, and both the king and the royal physician Iiad j 
weightier matters to occupy their attention than mes- j 
merism. Louis attempted to meet the coming tempest I 
by organising a popular assembly under the title of the 
States General, while Guillotin, taking the j^ncral 
tone of the time, published what was thought a disloyal 
pamplilet, under the title of ‘ Petition of the Citizens 
domiciled in Paris.’f For this he was summoned to 
the bar of the French parliament to render an account 
of his opinions. The issue of the affair was favourable ! 
to iiim; and the populace carried him firom the parlia¬ 
ment house in triumph. His popularity now increased, 
and after a time, he was elected a member of the States | 
General. In this national assembly Guillotin chiefly j 
directed his attention to medicid reform; and it was in j 


* Rechercbes Historlcines ct Pbysiologiqiies sur la Guillotine, Sic. 
Paris. 1843. 

t Bcsiiles the PifMtiwi Ja CUoytnt DomicUiif d Par{$, OuUlotin 
publlslied fin 1788) two oth-r pieces, which framed an oetavo of 
tHlrty-hve pages: thus much from the Biograpbie Vnlvenelle— 
but fn a book published in 1798, entitled Portraits of Celebrated 
Persons, we find it denied that Ouillattn wrote these pamphlets, 
having only ‘ fafiiered' them, tim .mal author being a lawyer 
named HanPouin, who was of the pub- 

lica|ion. : ■ . 
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a debate cooceming capital punUhments that a circum¬ 
stance occurred which, though somewhat ludicrous in 
itself, handed his name down to posterity in a manner 
which he bitterly regretted to the latest moment of his 
existence. 

It appears that, under the old system of things, it was 
a privilege of the nobility, when condemned to death, to 
be beheaded instead of hanged. Singular as it may 
seem, this was complsdned of by the mmcontents of the 
day as an odious distinction. To do away with it, 
Dr Uuillotin framed, and, on the 10th of October 
1789, proposed in the National Assembly a series of 
resolutions, the first three of which were —' 1. Crimes 
of the same kind shall be punished by the same kind 
of punishment, whatever be the rank of the criminal. 
2. In all cases (whatever be the crime) of capital 
punishment, it shall be of the same kind—that is, 
beheading—and it shall be executed by means of a 
machine [Veffet d’un simple micanisme']. 3. Crime being 
person.-d, the punishment, whatever it may be, of a 
criminal, shall inflict no disgrace on his family.’ These 
propositions were adjourned, as it seems, without a de- 
biitc; but on the 1st of December the doctor brought 
them forward again, preceding his motion by reading 
a Jong and detailed report in their favour, to which, 
unluckily for the history of the guillotine, the Assembly 
did not pay the usual compliment of xuinting it, and 
no copy was found amongst Guillotin’s papers. The 
circumstance which so lastingly attached his name to 
the beheading machine also proved that his propositions 
were not vciy attentively received : the debate finished 
abruptly, iif consequence of a curious expression which 
he used. He had been, it would seem, describing the 
proiK)scd instrument as his own invention; and, liaving 
argued that lianging was a tedious and torturing irro- 
ee.s.s, e.xclaime(l, in a tone of triumph, ‘Now, witluny 
raacliine, 1 cut off j our head in the twinkling of an eye, 
and you never feel it!’* This strange exiiression pro¬ 
duced a general laugh, which ended the discussion. 
Alas! amongst the laughers there were scores of the 
after-viciinis of the yet unborn cause of their merri¬ 
ment. 

The unlucky expression of Dr G uillotin passed into 
a jest, which was indelibly fixed on him by a song 
Unit .appeared a few days afterwards in a comic periodi¬ 
cal supjKirted by the royalist party, and the humour 
of which turned on his being supposed to wish for a 
swifter mode of killing than the professional one which 
he had previously practised. 

Qiiillotln, 

Politician, 

A)k 1 physician, 
l)cthough^ himself, 'iis plain, 

That lu'jiKfng’H not liuiuanc 
Nor patriotic; 

And i^raightway showed 
A clover mode 

To kill—v^'ithout a pang—men; 

Which, void of rope or stakes, 

Suppression niaken 
Of liangmcn. 

*Twhs thonghi, and not'in vain, 

That this tdim 
IIip(K>orate.<4‘ limb 
Was jealous to obtain 
The cxcluHtve right of killing, 
lly ijuicker means than pilling. 

Tho patriot keen, '* 

GiiiUothi, 

The advice to have, 

Before the next debate 
Consults Voupc’iHct 
Chapelier and Bamavci f 


* * Avec nia inodiine, je vous fait saut^ la t^te d'uu«wup-d'a*U, 
et vous no eoufftm point 

t Cou|)e*t6to was one Jouf^n (afterwards more widely cele¬ 
brated for hfs idiaro in the xQaii&acres of Avignmi), who derived hfs 
nfoknamo from having cut off the he^s of .Mobire Do Huttes and 
Varicoui't, who were niurdcMred (a tho polsde of VeraplUes about 
two months before 0 uUlotln's unluoky speech. Bomave and (Jha- 


And then off-hand 4 
His genius planned 
That machine 

That * simply * kills—that's oil— 

Which after him we call 
* Guillotine.' 

This jeu d’esprit became very popular, and the n&me 
of Guillotine, which it gave in derision, and by antici¬ 
pation, clung to the fatal machine when it was finally 
adopted, and for ever after. It appears that tlie bad 
taste of jesting on so grave and solemn a subject did 
not escape notice, for in the Monitour of the 18tli De¬ 
cember 1789, api>ear some ‘observations on the motion 
of Dr Guillotin, for the adoption of a machine which 
should behead auimals in the twinkling of an eye,’ and 
censuring the ‘ levity with which some of the periodical 
papers have made trivial and indecent remarks thereon.’ 

To show how unjustly Guillotin’s name has been 
treated by posterity, it is only necessary to add, that 
the above iiypearly all the connexion he had with 
the so-calleo^ttijlotine; for at the time he talked of 
‘my machine,’ it docs not appear that he had made 
either a model or so much as’a drawing of it, aud it 
could only liave existed as an idea in his mind, whether 
borrowed or original, it is now impossible to determine. 
The fact is, that the first guillotine was not constructed 
till three years afterwards, and with the making of it 
Guillotin had nothing whatever to do! 

Though the doctor’s propositions were laughed off on 
the 1st of December 1789, yet every one of them were 
eventually adopted. That wliich first came under dia- 
cussioii M'as the third, by which every stain of disgrace 
wiiS to he removed from the relations and families of 
criminals. About tlie middle of the following month 
(.lanuary 1790), an event took place which shows that, 
although Guillotin and his ideal instrument found little 
favour in the Assembly, the third clause of his motion 
made a great impression amongst the poxmlace. The 
e.afic, very cliaracteristic in all its circumstances, was this: 

—Tliere were tlirec brothers of a respectable family in 
Paris, of the name of Agasse, the two eldest of whom— ! 

printers aud proprietors of the Moniteur—were convicted 
of forgery of bank-notes, and sentence# to be hanged. 
Their condemnation excited great pifiilm interest, from 
the youth and previous rcspeciILbility of the parties. 
Instead, however, of this sympathy being employed in 
procuring a mitigation of the sentence, it was expended 
on the relations and friends of the criminals, whose case | 
was thought to afford an excellent opportunity of carry- j 
ing out one of Guillotin’s ameliorations. • In the even¬ 
ing sitting of the 21st of Januiiry, the Abbe I’epin ! 
hastily mounted the tribune of the National Assembly, 
recalled to its attention Guillotin’s propositions, aud 
stated that the clause relative to the abolition of 
prejudice against the family of criminals ought to lx: 
immediately passed, to meet the case of the Agasses. 
This was enthusiastically agreed to, and a decree was 
imnieuiately ratified to meet the case. Tliree days a^r, 
tlie battalion of National Guards of the district of St 
Honori:, where the Agasses resided, assembled in grand 
parade; they voted an address to M. Agasse, the unde 
of tho criminals, to iondoie with his affliction, and to 
announce their adoption of the whole surviving family 
as friends and brothers; and, as a first step, they elected 
thi#yoimg brotlier and younger cousin of the culprits to 
be lieutenants of the grenadier company; and then, the 
battalion being drawn up in front of the Louvtie, these 
young men were marched forth, and complimented on 
their new rank "by’M. de Lafayette, the commander-in¬ 
chief, accompanied, by a numerous staff. Not was this 
ill: they were led in procession to St Eustache and 
other churches, and paraded, with every kind of osten¬ 
tation, to the public gnxe. A public dinner of six 
hundred National Guards was got up ifi tlieir honour; 
numerous philanthropic toasts were drunk i aud then. 


pellet' wero two of the most violent democratio mciubcrs of the 
National Assembly. AU these men fell under the guillotine a few 
years later. ‘ h 
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ill an enthusiasm of patriotism, tlie two youths were 
marched buck through half Paris, preceded by a band 
of music, to the house of the uncle, where the whole 
family, old and young, male and female, came forth into 
the street to receive the congratulations of the crowd. 
While these tragical farces were playing, the poor 
culprits, who did not at all share in the enthusiasm 
their case excited, were endeavouring to escape from the 
painful honour of having this great moral experiment 
made in their persons ; but in vain; their appeals were 
rejected, and at length they were, on the 8th of Feb¬ 
ruary, led forth to execution, and hanged. 

After this, none of the questions concerning the exe¬ 
cution of criminals mooted by Guillotin were revived 
till 1791, for meantime the executioner’s revolting ofiice 
was never performed. But on the 6tli of October in 
that year, it w.as enacted, that ‘ every person condemned 
to death should be beheaded’—the especial privilege 
of the nobility being thus at last abolished. The 
next question was, as to how the fatal operation was 
to be performed. Hanging would no longer lie tole¬ 
rated, in consequence ,of the shocking number of 
‘irregular e.\ecutioiis’ which had formerly occurred 
flSbra that mode, wlien the iJopulace, taking the law 
into their own liaiids, suspended obnoxious persons 
from the street lamps. Guillotiu’s ])lan seems to 
have licen almost forgotten; and tlie general adop¬ 
tion of the .aristocratic mode of belieading with tlie 
sword possessed many disadvantages. 'J’he subject was 
much discussed for sonic time, hut was at length 
brought to an issue by the condemnation of one Pel¬ 
letier, who, on the 24th .Tannary 1792, was <'ondemned 
to capital punishment for assassination. The magis¬ 
trates of Paris inquired of tlie minister how the sen¬ 
tence was to be executed; and, after the delay of a 
month, the minister himself, and the Directory of the 
department of Paris, were obliged to have recourse to I 
the Legislative Assembly for instructions. The letter | 
of the minister. Duport du Tertre, is remarkable for 
tlie reluctance witli which he enters on tlie subject, 
and the deep and almost prophetic liorror he expresses 
at having had to examine its odious details. • It was,’ 
he said, ‘a kirfd of execution [esptre de supplice] to 
which he had''feffi himself condemned.’ Alas! it was 
but an anticipation of a fatal reality. On i,lie 28th of 
November 1793, lie was himself really condemned by 
the revolutionary tribunal, and suflered on the 29tli 
by the machine first used under his involuntary aus¬ 
pices, and in company with that same Barmve, tlie 
first and niost^roniinent patron of revolutionary blood- 
shedding! 

In the midst of the difliculty, M. Sanson, the here¬ 
ditary executioner of France, was applied to for his 
opinion, which he gave in a memorial written with 
good sense, showing the crudty, uncertainty, and tor¬ 
ture of beheading by the sword, then the usu.al mode. 
The question was finally referred to M. I.i 0 iii 8 ; secre¬ 
tary to the academy of surgeons, and in his report, 
dated 7th March 1792, he recommended siicli a machine 
as Guillotin had previously described, but without the 
smallest allusion to Guillotin hiipaelf. This proposal 
was entertained, and puillotiu at last thought of; for, 
on the 10th of March, we find that Rrederer, then the 
departmental Procurcur-General, wrote the following 
private note to Guillotin:—Dear sir and ex-fibl- 
league, I should be very mncli obliged if you would 
lie so good as to come to the oflSce of the department, 
No. 4. Place Vendome, at your earjiei,t convenience. 
The Directory [of the department of Paris] is un¬ 
fortunately about to he called upon to determine the 
mode of decapitation which will be henceforward em¬ 
ployed for the execution of the third article of the 
penal code. 1 am instructed to invite you to com¬ 
municate to me the important, ideas which you liave 
collected and conrpared, with a view of mitigating 
a punishment which thfeslaw does not intend to bo , 
oruri.’ Whether the proposed interview to^ place, is 
not positiv«iy,_B,tated; and with this letter ends eoery j 


tittle that has been recorded of Guillotin’s connexion' 
with the terrible contrivance to which, three years be¬ 
fore, his name had been given, and which bore it ever 
after. In proof of this, it is only necessary to follow 
up the narrative of what occurred in reference to the 
umchine. 

All the time this discussion was going on, not only 
Pelletier, but several other malefactors, lay in the pro¬ 
vincial jails awaiting execution. In this difficulty, 
an officer of the criminal court of Strasburg, nam^ 
Laquionte, made a design of a beheading maeliine, 
and employed one Schmidt, a pianoforte maker, to 
execute a model. Meanwhile, Louis’s proposition was 
acted on at head-quarters, and the Legislative As¬ 
sembly empowered Roederer to get an instrument 
made; but whether or no his ‘ex-colleague’ Gull- 
lotin assisted him in the task, is not stated. Rtedcrer 
applied to one Guidon, who was the contractor for 
furnishing wood for the use of the criminal executive 
{pour la foumiture dcs hois de justice), for an estimate 
of the expense. On the .ath April 1792, Guidon sent 
in his estimate; no less than the sum of L.226. 
When expostulated with on the exorbitancy of the 
amount, he replied that it arose from his workmen 
demanding ‘ enormous wages, from a prejudice against 
the object in view.’ On which Rcederer remarks — 
‘'The prejudice, indeed, exists; hut I have offers from 
other persons to undertake the work, provided they 
should not be asked to sign contracts, or in any other 
way to have their navies erjmsed as connected with the 
ohject.’ This is very remarkable, ,^is •showing that even 
operative c.arpenters dreaded tiic sort of notoriety which 
Guillotin inadvertently courted on the 1st of Deccmb<!r 
1789, by talking of‘wy ranchiiic.’ In the end. Guidon’s i 
offtT was rejected, and Schmidt made, for L.38, the in- ! 
strument that was finally adopted. One w.as imme- j 
diately ordered and made for each province or depart- j 
ment. ■ j 

.After a great many delays, an execution by this mode j 
took place on Monday, 23d April 1792, Pelletier being j 
the first victim. The new machine performed its duty 
with complete success, and, shocking as it may apiMjar, 
became; so popular, that it afterwards served as a model 
of ornaments for women, and of toys for children !• 
Some attempt Wi\s made to give it the name of the 
fjouison, from tlie share M. Louis, the surgeon, had in 
bringing it forward; but the epigram had fixed Guillo¬ 
tin’s name on it too firmly, and it was never i>opularIy 
known by any other. 

During the horrible anarchy' which followed. Dr 
Guillotin hid himself in such close secrecy, that It was 
believed he had fallen a victim to his so-called inven¬ 
tion. This was so current an opinion, that we find Mr 
Todd, in introducing the word guillotine into John¬ 
son’s Dictionary, states it as a fact. Guillotin did not, 
however, wholly escape the fury of the time, as he was 
for a certain period imprisoned on some slight pretence. 
When order was in a degree restored, he was liberated; 
and iK'ing heartily tired of jierforming the character of 
a politician, he returned to the practice of his own pro¬ 
fession, overwhelmed, it is stated, by a deep sense of 
the great, though not wholly undeserved, misfortune 
which rendered his name ignominious, and ills very 
existence a subject of fearful curiosity. ‘ It is astonish¬ 
ing’—we quote the Biographic Uaiverselle—‘ that Guil¬ 
lotin did not solicit from the authorities permission to 
change a name which thenceforth must have been hardly 
supportable to him.’ In spite of it, liowever, he en¬ 
joyed, up to the latest moments of his lifei the esteem of 
all who knew him. His love for his profession suggested 
to him the idea of a medical society, which still exists 
in Paris under the name of the Academy of Medicine, 
where he associated with his old companions. He lived 
just iongi-enough to see the KestoratioD, and died in 
his bed on the 26tli May 1814, aged seventy-six years. 

,A funeral oration was made over his remains hy one 

Qiuuterl; Bavtew, voL IxxxiJi iv 881. 
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Ilia oldest iVicnds, Dr Boutru, and was published shortly 
after his death. 

Never was a man more severely punished for a little 
inconsiderate vanity than Dr Guillotin, who, apart from 
the merit or demerit of his invention, seems to have 
been a truly estimable member of society. 


BOOK TITLES. 

In Butler’s Remains it is remarked, that ‘there is a kind 
of physiognomy in the titles of books, no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a slcilful observer will as well 
know what to expect from the one as the other.’ 

Generally speaKing, this is correct. But the optician 
who should happen to purchase a book* entitled A New 
Inventim; or a Pairc of Cristall Spectacles, by helps 
whereof may be rcael so small a print, that what twenty 
sheets of paper will hardly contains shall be discovered in 
one (1644), would find, to his surprise, that it has nothing 
to do with his business, but relates to the civil war. So 
I also might mistakes very readily occur with regard to 
I Horne Tooke’s celebrated Diversions of Parley, wliich a 
i village book-club near our own city actually ordered at 
I the time of its publication, tinder the impression tliiit 
I it was a book of amusing games, very likely to be scr- 
; viccable in putting over the long winter nights, when 
! in reality it is one of the most abstruse treatises which 
i: exist on a subject altogether beyond clownish wits— 
i i etymology. There is a scarce and curious tract, entitled 
Ij Mcrn/land Described, containing a Topographical, Oco- 
j graphical, and Na^hrttl History of that (Joimtry (1741): 

: j a person wijh a taste for geography might suppose that 
I j it related to the well-known colony (now state) of that 
ij name in North America; but in reality it consists en- 
• tircly of facetious matter. A mistake of this kind 
1 iictunlly did occur at the time of the first publication of 
I the now well-known Essay on Irish Bulb’, when, we 
have been ;!ssurc'l--th<iugh no Irishman can ever be 
; induced to admit tlic fact—no fewer than a dozen 
copies w^erc ordered forthwith by the Farming Society 
i of Dublin! In like manner, we can imagine a juvenile 
j naturalist being disappointed in finding nothing relative 
I to botany in A Treatise of Hebrew Rottts. It is said that 
i a Erencli writer, mistaking the me.aning of the title of 
i Il'intcr’i- Tale, translated it by the words Conte dc Mon¬ 
sieur Winter, or Mr Winter’s Tale —a mistake extremely 
: natural, we must admit, to one unacquainted with our 
; national idiom. It may lie added, that a medical man’s 
I curiosity might perhaps be gratifled by Oberndorir’s 
; Anatomy of the True Physician and Counterfeit Mounte- 
; banhe, disclosing certain Stratagems whereby London Em- 
; pirics oppugne, and ofitimes expugne, their poor Patients’ 
:| Purses (1602); but he would find himself stepi>ing 
i .'■omewhat out of his course to peruse Hutton’s Anatomy 
i] of Folly (1619), Nash’s Anatomy of Absurdity (1589), 
i The IIospitaF, of Incurable Fools (1600), &c. 
i A love of quaint titles has been shown by our literary 
! men from the earliest times of publishing, but generally 
i in a more conspicuous manner two centuries ago than 
at present. Not even royal wits could then dispense 
with this attraction; witness King James's Counterblast 
to Tobacco, which, by the way, is a far more sensible 
production than is generally supposed, or than its whim¬ 
sical title would imply. Shakspeare himself was not 
superior to this whimsicality, and we accordingly find 
it shining in the titles of most of his comedies, as Mea¬ 
sure for Measure, Alts Well that Ends Well, and As You 
Like it, Aproixis of King James’s pamphlet, we may 
advert to a iioembyhls contemMrary Sylvester, en¬ 
titled, Tobacco Battered, and. the Pipes Shattered about 
their Ears, who Idly Use so Base and Barbarous a Weed. 
It woiild seem that some of these odd old titles have 
suggested the writing of certain, remarkable modern 
works, 'llius Barnaby Rich’s SonWier’s Wish*for Bri~ 
tain’s Welfare, a Dialogue between Captain Skill akd 
Captoia '/’llif (1604), may have suggested I«igh Hunt’s 
Captain Sword and Captain. Pen. A little work puUished 
in 1079, entitled Unfortunate Heroes, or Adtjpntnres of 


Ovid, Horace, Virgil, Agrippa, Capion, ^e. reminds ns 
of tile ch.apter on literary men in Thomas Carlyle’s 
recent work, Hero- Worship. 

Some titles are agreeably short, and others wondp- 
fully long. A few years since, a work was issued w'ith 
the laconic title of It, and for days previous to its pub¬ 
lication, the walls of London were placarded with the 
words, ‘ Order It,' ‘ Buy It,' ‘ Read It’ Tlie old natu¬ 
ralist Lovell publishctl a book at Oxford in 1661, en¬ 
titled Panzoologiconuneralogia, which is nearly as long a 
word as Rabelais’ proposed title for a book; namely, 
Antipcricatumetaparhengedamphicribrntiones, 

Titles are occasionally remarkable for tlieir modest 
pretensions; for example. Did You ever see sack Stuff f 
or, So-ninch-tke-bcttcr, being a Story without Head or Tail, 
Wit or Ilmnour (1760); A Satire for the King’s Birth¬ 
day, by no Poet-Lanreute (1779); Bfim.-lby Rich’s Faults, 
and Nothing but Faults. On the other hand, the titles 
of some hooklgSniplon! us to read them, and crave in¬ 
dulgent critielsnti,.while others taunt and threaten us if 
we will not read them. In illustration, we may cite. 
Oh! Head over Dr John Bridge's Martin Mar-Prelate, 
for it is a Worthy Work, Printed oversea in Europe, 
within two furlongs of a houusing Priest, a rare wonk. 
against the Puritans (1588); Roy’s Bead me, and Be not 
Wrath; Tourneur’s Laugh and Lie Down, or the Worhi’s 
Folly ( 1605) ; If you know not Me, you know Nobody ; and 
Rowland’s Look to it, or Fll Stab ye. 

According to Stowe’s Chronicle, the title of Domesilay 
Book arose from the circumstance of the original having 
been carefully preserved in a sacred place at West- 
m!n.<5ter, cidled Domus Dei, or Hou.se of God. 

l{(K)ks li.ave l>ecn frequently likened to store-rooms 
and other buildings; hence the titles of Magazine of 
jiiKdoqy ; liejxmtory of Arts ; Treasury of Knowledge ; The 
Jewel-house of Art and Nature ; Painter’s Palace of Plea¬ 
sure (1565); Primaiiday’s .IcarfcHiy f/ Manners (1586); 
Parkinson’s Theatre of Plants (1640); Boysteau’s Theatre 
of the World (1574). 'I'lie comparison of a book to a 
looking-glass or mirror is also very common and natural. 
Thus M'C have a black-letter hook called, A Chryslal 
Glass far Christian W’^onten, Exhibiting the GodJie Life 
and Death of Katherine Stubs of Burtolf-upnn-'Trent, in 
Staffordshire; Suawsell’s Lookin^-GtaJlP for Married 
Folks, wherein they may plainly .see their Deformities 
()6;51); iSponncr's Looking-Glass for 'J’obacco Sinoakers 
(17 0.8) ; The Mirror of the Worlds f 1481); The Mirror for 
Majistrates (1559); and several periodicals have lived 
and died with the name of Mirror. 

Some titles are remarkable for their satirical character. 
Thus, a work relative to a large class of the literary world 
was entitled, The Down fall of temporising Poets, unlicensed 
Printers, upstart Booksellers, trolling Menmries, and bawl¬ 
ing Hawkers (164J). Printers are brought into .strange 
company in another bookmen titled, A Hbtory of Filchum 
Cantum, or a Merry Dialogue between Apolh, Foolish 
Harry, Silly Billy, a Griffin, a Printer, a Spider Killer, 
a Jach-Ass, and the Sonorous Guns of Ludgate (1749). 
Tlie Latin poetasters seem to have their merits called 
somewhat in question by the title of ,Iolm Peter’s curi¬ 
ous and very scarce work, A New Way to make Latin 
Fbr.vcs, whereby any one. of ordh\pry capacity that only 
knows the A. li. (i, and can count nine, tlutugh he under¬ 
stands not one word of Latin, or what a verse meam, may 
be plainely taught to make thousands of Hexameter and Pen¬ 
tameter Werseit, which shall be true Latin, true Verse, and 
good Senit’(1679). 

Tlie ancient apd |tiM frequently mooted question about 
the mental equality of men and women; has elicited many 
works with quizziaal titles. Thus, in 1680, appeared 
flic Muiier, or die Man-Woman, or d Medicine to Cure 
the Staggers in tke SH<teculine-Feminmes ef our Times. 
This was answered ^ another work with as curious 
a title. Here Vir, or the Womaniah-Man to Hie Muiier, 
the Man -Woman. Sbmfc^sixty years later, in T 683, a 
rare little book came fhrft, ctmtled, Ha^ et Hie, or the 
Feminine Gender more wormy dam Masculine, being a 
Vindication of that ingenmiy and innoceyt. Sex from the 
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bitina Sarcams ickeretdth they are daily aspersed by the 
viriUent Tongues and Pens of malevolent Men. 

Whetlier married or single, it is impossible not to 
feel interested in such titles as the following: A Caution 
to Married Couples, about a Man in Nightingale Lane 
who heat and abused his Wife, and Murtkered a Tub-man 
(1677); The Art of Governing a Wife, with Rules for 
Bachelors (1746); Braithwait’s Boulsler Lecture, or Art 
thee Asleep, Husband? (1640); A Certain Relatim of the 
Hog-Faced Gen&eworuan, Mrs TannaMn ShinJter, who 
can never recover her shape till she be married (1640) ; A 
Discourse concerning having many Children (1695); A 
Relation of several Children and others that prophecy ami 
preach in their Sleep (1689); Chickens Feeding Capons, 
or a Dissertation on the Pertness of our Youth in General, 
especially such as arc traijted up at Tea-tables (1731); 
Pap with a Hatchet, or a Fig for my God-son. 

The ancient costume of men and women called forth 
various sinmilar literary attacks, as we learn from Bul- 
wer’s ManTratisformed, or the Ridiculous Beauty, Filthy 
Finesse, and Loathsome Loveliness of most Nations in al¬ 
tering their Bodies from the Mould intended by Nature 
(1650); Quippes for Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen, 
yf: a Glass to view the Pride of vain-glorious Women, 
containing a Pleasant Invective against the Fantastical 
Foreign Toys daylie used in Women’s AppareB (Ibitb'); 
England's Vanity, or the Monstrous Sin of Pride in Dress, 

\ Naked Shoulders, and a Hundred other Fooleries (1633). 
The titles of religious works arc frequently some¬ 
what droll. A little book of consolation, published in 
! 1630, is entitled, A Handkerchief for Parents' Wet Eyes 
upon the Death of Children. J>r Sibbs published a 
religious work cs^ed Ttw. Bruised Reed and Smoking 
f'7a.r (1627), which led to the conversion of the cele¬ 
brated Baxter. As humorous titles of the same class, 
M’e may instance— The Coalheaver's Cousin resemd from 
the Bats, and a Reviving Cordial for a Sin-Despairing 
Soul (Manchester, 1741); The Kev. dames Murray’s 
Sermons to Asses (1768), in three volumes; Os Osmn-ia- 
num, or a Bone for a Bishop to Pick (1643); Primatt’s 
Cursing no Argumait of Sincerity (1746) ; A Relation if 
the Devits appearing to Thomas Cox, a Hackney Coach- 
uuin, who lived' in Cradle Alley, in Baldwin’s Gardens 
(1684); Ka %.i’,<'and I’ll. Ka thee (1649), a dialogue 
against the impious**'‘aiTogance of perse' iting people 
who happen to differ from us in matters of faith. 

Some titles amuse by being alliterativo, as in A Deli¬ 
cate Diet for Daintle. Droonhard’s (l.')76); Henry Butt’s 
Diet's Dry Dinner (1599) ; St Austin's Christian Catholic 
Catechised, Ptemed for the Private Benefit of the Parish 
of Little KinAell, in Buchingkamshire (1694). Some arc 
agreeably tautological, as in .d Jfost Learned Speech, in 
a Most Learned House of Commons, by a Most Learned 
Lawyer, on a Most J,eamed Subject (1722); The Most 
Wonderful Wonder that ever appeared to the Wonder of 
the British Nation, being an Account of the. Capture, ef the 
Monstrous S^-Bear mat Nursed the. Wild Bay in the 
Woods of Germany (1726), a rare and curious poem; 
The Egg, or Memoirs of a Right Honourable Puppy, with 
Anecdotes of a Right Honourable Scoundrel Some play 
upon the same termination of different words, as in 
John Taylor’s Vern Merry Wherry Ferri) Voyage 
(1622); and in A Cnemical CoUectkmto Ex-press the 
Jn-gress, Pro-gress, and E-ffress of theMermetic Science 
(1650). Some try to please by antithesis, as in SS- J. 
Harrington’s New Discourse of. a Stale S^eet (1596); 
Gieen’s Groat's-worth of Wit, bought with a M^on of 
Repentance. f 

Rhyming titles are occasionally* met with, as in 
Thomas Hey wood’s— „ ^ 

Header, here you'U ptaitUp tee 
Judgment perverted by thesf ihree-~ 

A Priest, a Judge, a Patrotee (1841). 

A litUe black-letter volume, without any date, has the 
JhUowiiig four lines for its title;— 

I pUyne Pierte., wtpeh fyauatflatter, 

A Plowe^man^ men fiu raU: 

* Mv tfieteJu U fouii yet ftutrk the fMikr, 
mayhap iofdU, 


In 1559 appeared a book entitled. The Key to Unknount^ 
Knowkdget or a Shop of Five Windows^ 

Which ifym do open. 

To cheapen, and copen. 

You toill be umoilling. 

For many a shitting. 

To pari with the jrr^t 
Tftat you shaU have of it 

Thomas Lupton, in 1587, published 
Too Oood to be True, 

Thomifhl so ai a viiw j 
Yet ali that 1 fM you 
Is true, I uphold you t 
So cease to ask why. 

For I cannot lie. 

Later still, in 1730, wc find this rhyming title— 
I'hs-ltival Lap-Dog, and (tut Tale 
(As ladies'fancies fwver/ait). 

That. litUe rival lo the great. 

So odd, indeed, we scaree dare, say’t. 

In cases where it was thought prudent to conceal the 
names of the printer and publisher, and the date of cer¬ 
tain books, the title-page often exhibited some odd 
j fictitious reference. A scarce little book, entitled The. 
Earl of Essex’s Amours with Queen Elizabeth, was 
printe(i‘at Cologne, for ’Will-with-the-wisp, at the sign 
of the Moon in the Ecliptic.’ William Goddard pub¬ 
lished some satires, ‘ Imprinted at the Antipodes, and 
are to be bought where they are to be sold,’ This 
sort of concealment is hurlesciued by Bratlnvait in 
his Solemn Jovial Disputation on the Laws of Drinking 
(1617), which is published at ‘ Ocnor.thopolis, at the 
sign of tlie Red Eyesand also im his .Swmhing Age, 
with the Life and Death of Tobacto, dedicc^ed to (kiptiim 
Whiffe, Captain Pi)>e, and Captain Snuff'e (\(il7), printed 
‘ at the sign of Tear-nosc.' A little old French work, 
Z(! Moyen dc Parvenir, puriwrts to bo ‘ Imprime cettc 
Annee’ (printed this year). 

The mottoes on title-pages arc often very curious. 
The following is from a book called Gentlemen, look ehout 
you :— 

Jttoil (his over {f you're wise, 

Jf you're not, tficn read it Uvise ; 

If a fool, and in theyaU 
Vf hitter ness, read not. at. alL 

Another from that very delightful old book, Geffrey 
Whirriey’s Emblc.ns (1586):— 

Peritse tfdf?i heedc, then friendly judge, and blaming rash refraitie: 
So ■maist thou rcadc unto thy good, and skaUe requite mypaiuc. 

The famous and loarnctd Robert Record was very fond 
of mottoes on his works. His Patiiway to Knowledge. 
(1551), a treati.se on geometry, displays these four lines:— 
Allfrrshfine wiU by vie arejlkd. 

All fjross dull wits with w»« esfiUd ; 

Though no tiurn's wit reject uHU I, 

Yet as tjiey be, I will thefn try.. 

The title-page of his Castle of Knowledge (1556) displays 
a device of several figures and a castle, on which we 
read— 

7'fl knowledge is (his trophy set, 

All karnffd friends will it supjiorl, 

So shall their name great fbongur get. 

And (fain great fhtne with good nq>orf, 

A good motto, well chosen, and thoroughly applicable, 
acts as a bright lamp to show the contents within. When 
Colonel David Stewart was pt^ting his Sketches of the 
Character and Manners of IM Highlanders of Scotlcaid 
(1822), Sir Walter Scott suggested as its most appro¬ 
priate motto the following lines from Shakspeare:— 

'TU mmdafyd 

That an invisible instind should frame them 
To Uygalty imlea/rned i honour untaught ; 

Civilitg not seen from others-; valour 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a croj. 

As ifU luid been sowed. 

Ere now, the titles of books have furnished materials 
for the punster. Thps, in a newspapfr announcement 
of the death of Oliver Goldsmitlb April 4, 1774, wo 
rdad, * Deserted is the Viliam : the Transl^ iuu laid Uim 
down to rest; the Gmd Natured ilfan its pQ. more; be 
Stoops but to* the Ficar hM his 

sadoffleet it is a mouiuful ofBce fhiBi irtip the ZTer- 
• • 
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jnit may essay to meet the dread tyrant with more than 
Grecian or Ilotmn fortitude.’ Better still was the reply 
of the young lady, when asked if she was at all literary. 

‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ I am a Spectator at church, an Mkr 
at school, a liambler at Vauxhall, a Connoisseur at the 
milliner's, an Adveniwer at the lottery, a Tatler at the 
tea-table, and a Guardian to my lap-dog.’ 

OUR FISHERIES. 

Of the numerous resources appertaining to this island, 
the msiritime are undoubtedly the least attended to. 
Indeed no branch of our fisheries is one-half developed 
—partly from imperfect modes of curing and preparing, 
hut cliiefly from the paltry and unskilful manner of 
capture. The natural supply is unlimited, and without 
tax or rental: all that is necessary, therefore, is a larger 
outlay of capital, and the adoption of more skilful modes 
on the part of tlie fisherman; for we are certain that 
tlie demand would increase twentyfold, w'cre the article 
only presented at a steady and rea8on.ahle price. 

To begin with Salmon-fisliing. This, though conducted 
with great labour and assiduity in some of our rivers, 
is nt best a very primitive afiair, and thus the salmon 
is only a delicacy at certain seasons for the tables of the 
wealthy. We have, as yet, no cheap mode of preserving 
on a great scale ; tlicre is little or nothing done seaward 
with tlie drag-net, altliough this fish be continually tra¬ 
versing between our estuaries; even the legal season of 
capture is so lrai)erfcctly arranged, that some half-dozen 
bills have been framed, re-framcd, and abandoned, since 
Ift+O. This is scawx-’iy creditable to a country possess¬ 
ing the finest salmon-grmfhds in the world; the average 
.annual returns from wtiich, even under their present 
imperfect management, and the damage done to tliera by 
the erection of factories, amounts to more than a quarter 
of a million. 

Again, though a large amount of capital be emploj'cd 
in the Herring-tishcry, yet, considering the shoals which 
throng our seas, aiid tiie hungry thousands we have in¬ 
land, this department is far from receiving that attcntioi; 
whicli it deserves. Granting that the price should never 
riselicyond one penny per dozen, nay, that one hundred 
should be purchased for th.at sum, there arc other uses 
to which herrings could be profitably applied—even as a 
manure, so long as other substances are selling for this 
purpose at from L.10 to L.14 a ton. The boats, nets, 
and erew's of the jiresent d.ay, arc vastly superior to 
those of the hist century ; but still it is an improve¬ 
ment in point of size merely. Tlie same style of cap¬ 
ture is adhered to with all its tediousness and danger ; 
the fisher heals or rows his way seaward, and he toils 
ai the same slow manner back to his station. Three- 
fourths of his fishing-time is consumed in journeying, 
and that, too, <at the exiiensc of the finest sho.ils, which 
w'cre here to-day, but are sixty leagues off by tlie morrow. 
Now, by the aid of steain-tugs or cruisers, one-third of 
the present fishing-time would prcxluce the same amotmt 
of fish; while it would enable a much greater number 
of nets to be carried to sea, and afibrd greater security 
to the lives of the fishermen. Besides, it is well known 
that what is called the deep-sea-f shcry (that carried on 
by vessels from thirty to eighty tons, and in which the 
herrings are pickled and stowed for the time being) is 
a steadier and more certain source of profit than the 
boat-fishery —partly from meeting in with the earliest 
and Ijest fish, and partly from the shoals being less 
fickle in their movements than when closer in-shore. 
The means which we suggest w'ould embrace these as 
well as the other advantages alluded to; would afiford 
our own population a more abundant and cheap supply; 
and would readily double or treble onr annual exfwrts. 
■ilur exports rarely, if ever, reacli 150,000 barrels—a 
very small demajia, compared witll that whick cheap¬ 
ness and superior curing would create j and the toM 
capture, we believe, has never reached 600,000 barrels 
—certainly a mere fraction of what our sqp,a tian supply, 
and of what our needy population could consuipe. 


The same remarks apply to the White-fishery (that 
of cod, ling, and haddock), which is at present not one- 
tenth developed, and which brings prices so irregular 
and high, as almost to preclude the consideration of 
these fish as part of the nation.al food. We have setm 
on the east coast of Scotland a fleet of sixty sail making 
seaward for a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, and 
tjiking about eighteen liours to the ‘ run;’ while one 
steamer would have gone over the same distance in a 
third of the time, carried out more lines, and would not 
have required one-tenth of the number of hands. A 
well-equipped fishing-boat requires a complement of six 
men, and, with her mds, will cost, at an average, from 
L.fiO to L.80; a small steamer, with two or three cobles, 
would do the duty of .at least twenty ordinary boats, 
.and that too more regularly and securely. The same 
may be said of our Shell-fish—such as lobsters, crabs, 
oysters, cockles—and whicli exist in vast quantities 
along the ro^w portions of our sea-line. The methods 
of entr8ppin|f%?t'dging, .and otherwise gathering these, 
are attended with* little labour, .and in most cases with 
no outlay of capital. Unless in the case of oysters, none 
of the other shell-fish are supplied to our markets willi 
regularity; not from want of demand, but because few 
direct their attention to tiiesc matters as a branch of 
industry. Lobsters, crabs, cockles, &c. will always com¬ 
mand a market in our populous towns; and we would 
therefore urge this on the attention of our fishers and 
others of the poorer classes, who might obtain an honest 
liveliliood by reaping from the endless supply of shell¬ 
fish with wliich nature has furnislied our sca-co.asts. 

'J’he above is a mere glance at a subject on which 
volumes might be written with benefit to the country, 
i.tur purpose, however, will be obtained, if these obser¬ 
vations sliall be the means of directing attention to a 
source of employment and wealth at present so unac¬ 
countably neglected—the more so since our railways 
are opening up a facility of transport, which may be 
s.aid to place our sea-port and inland towns on an equal 
footing as rcgard.s a fresh and abundant supply of our 
maritime produce. 


1.IVIKC. IN A 

rerhaps the most cluaracteristic peculiarity of tho social 
condition of England at present is the unhe,aUhy want of 
repose. Travelling by railro.ad is merely typical of the 
headlong hurry with wliich all the affairs of life arc trans¬ 
acted. In business, men are in a hurry to get rich ; they 
cannot submit to tho tedious proces.s of adiikng one year’s 
patient and legitimate gains to those of its predecessor, hut 
seek by bold speculative combinations, by anticipations of 
intelligence received tlirough tlie ordinary channels, to 
make or mar themselves by one hold stroke. Tlie devotees 
of pleasure seek, as it were, to multiply their personal pre- 
senee—not only by rattling to a dozen as.semtilies ol' a night, 
as has been the worshiiiful praetlee in I.ondon during the 
gay seasuii for some hundred years, hut by shooting in tlie 
north of Scotland and yachting in tlie Uliannel during tho 
same week, visiting Palestine .and the Pyramids during the 
parliamentary recess, and otlier feats of eclerity. The 
mechanical wheels revolve with, accumulated sjieed to coi> 
roBiiond to tho hot haste of those who impel them. The 
long hours of factory .and inillinor ’drudges, the gangs of 
night and day latiourcrs relieving each other in printing 
offices and coal-pits—all the uuintennitting, eager, ’go- 
aheaii’ iircssnrc of society—arc but so many symptoms of 
tlie exeitement which impels men to live in a nurry. It is 
a parado.x only in form to say that wo are in such a hurry 
to live tliat wo do upt live at all. life slips through our 
fingers luifelt, unciyoyed, In the bustle of preparing to 
live. A day of hnsinpss is a day of Ineathlcss haste. The 
duties of the toilet are iiiuried through j tho breakfast is 
gulped dow’n without being tasted; the newspaper is 
skimmed with a dim idea of its oonteiits ; the place of 
business is posted to in chariot, cab, or buss ; tho day is 
spent in straining to overtake complicated details of busi¬ 
ness too extensive for the nuhd’a.gra^P; it costs a race to 
bo in time for dinner, and dihitdl; fs curtailed of its fairpro- 
jKirtion of time for-the debate, or the committee, or the 
opera, or tlie evening patty, orkll of them. Byen sleep is got 
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throagli impatiently, witli freeiuent startingB and consulta¬ 
tions of the watch, IcSt the morning houTS he lost. Woanorc 
in quicker time than our ancestors snored. And the worst 
of it is, that men cannot help this railroad fashion of gallop¬ 
ing out of life. When such a crowd os now peoples these 
islands ace all ninning at this headlong speed, you must 
rim with them, or ho homo down and run over, and 
trampled to death by the mass. It is only by joining in 
tlie frantic gallop that you can keep your {)laco and save 
your bones from being broken. Habit becomes so invete¬ 
rate, that even when thrown out of the vortex, men cannot 
rest. In the young sooieties of our colonial empire (and 
this is not their least rocomniciidation), men might live 
more leisurely if they chose ; but the gigantic bankruptcy 
of New South Wales ahbWs too clearly that even in our 
antipodean provinces this foolish effort to aceomplish every¬ 
thing at once is epidemic. Our very diseases ]^Ttake of 
this contagious haste: the lingering consumption is growing 
less frequent—the instantaneous apoplexy and ossilicatiou 
of the heart are taking its place. Even the moralisers on this 
universal race for the sake of running, huiry along with the 
rest, and pant out their reflections as they run.— tipcctator. 


THE UAILM'^AY. 


Ti:nk —King o/the Cannittal IslamU. 

Twas on a Monday morning soon, 

As I lay snoring at Dunoon, 

Dre.aining of wondors in tho moon, 

I nearly lost tho llailwoy. 

Bn up 1 got, put on my clothes, 

And foLt, as yon may well suppose. 

Of sleep 1 scarce had half a dose, 

AVhloh made my yawnsjis runnd ns Os; 

No matter, on went hat and coat; 

A cup of caiffec, boiling hot, 

1 poured like lava down iny tliroat. 

In haste to catch the Railway. 

Racing, cliasing to the sliore. 

Those who fled from every door. 

There never was such hasce before 
To catch the Greenock Railway. 

The steam was up, the wind was liigh, 

A dark cloud scoured across the sky, 

The quarter-deck was scarcely dry 
Of the boat that meets the Railway; 

Vet tllick as sheep in market pen, 
Btoodtans-be Sunday-watering men, 
bike grcwlinUhions in a den. 

With faces inches five and ten; 

Some wore hurrying to and fro, 

Others were sick, and crying, oh! 

Whose wooden peg's th.at on my toe ? 

Jn the boat that meets the Harlwaj. 
Rnshing, orushing up and down, 

Tipping the cash to Captain B-u; 

O what a hurry to get to town 
Upon the morning Railway. 

Wlten arrived at Orecnoefc quay. 

What eonftislon—only see— 

Each selfish wight so quickly fli-o 
In hopes to catch the Railway. 

High and low, and thick and thin, 

Trj'ing who the race shall win, 

Creakii^ boots and hoh-noiled shin. 

All determined to get in 1 
People laughing at the shore; 

Merchants smiling at each dwir; 

Thiuf, rmming laho tu’er ran bi/oiv. 

And all to <^tdb the Railvriiy! 

Fleet thnAitdi Qreenoek's narrow lanes, 
Over mud end dibs and staned^ 

Carelese o’ their boots and bancs. 

And qll to catch ^e Railway. 

See the rear-guard far behind. 

Out of temper, out of wind, 

Out of patieneo, out of mind! 

For fear they lose the Bailwaf. 

Last comes old Fatsldes with his wife. 
Waging a real hot-mutton strlfdj 
‘ Such saoies in Beotlfmd sure arc rife ; 

ItV nvrij hot upon fliy’Ute t’ 

* Alack, tbwil bo no room for us j 

into the homnibtu.* 

* **)’ dear! don’t make a fuss 
should lose the Rsttwny.' 

- Blowing, gtovf tag ail the way, 

, Crying upon the train to stay, 

. ■ Well never get to town to-day 
•Ppon the morning Railway! 


Now tho crowded stiitlnn gained, 

Rain bo-dronehed and mud be-stained. 
Melting-browed and asthiua-iiained. 
Hurrying to tlio Railway I 
A boat has Just arrived before, 

Wliioh later left a nearer slioic. 

And fills a full-sized train and more. 
Which is a most confounded boro; 
lint coach to onaoh are quickly joined— 
Which surely is turimsing hhul; 

And off wo fly ns fleet as wind 
Upon the Clreenoek Railway! 

Thus the sports of railway speed 
Nought on earth can now oxoced, 
Except my song, whleli all must read. 
About the Greenock Railway. 

The moral of my song 1 add. 

To malia you married Indies glad. 

Win) lately were a little sad— 

Before the Greenock Railway. 

So now dispel each moppisli frown. 

And don your most attractive gown. 

Your loving husbands can get down. 

In one short fleeting hour trom town ; 
While vessels waiting nt the quay. 
Conduct them swiftly homo to tea. 

Or to a drop of barlrg bree, 

So certain is the Railwny! 

Then let ns steal a march on time. 
And echo forth this ranting rliyme. 
Which Hrcei HulrinU think stihlinie. 
About the Greenock Railway. 

~Vark't Songs for All Seasons. Glasgow. 1!I4,'I. 


EXIV'INSES OF THE lAW. 

C 

The ciiac of Ranger v. the GreaWWestern Railway Oom- 
)>any involved, upon the question of amoftpt, almost as 
important results as were embraced iu the great cast: of 
Small and Attwood. We are able to lay before our readers 
some of its statistics, 'flic first bill was 812 folios, the 
amended bill 1157. The first supplemental suit bill 311 
folios, the second supplemental suit bill ,52.5 folios. The 
first answer 121)9 folios, the second 13'2 folios, the third 
212 folios. The docuuionts admitted upwards of IKK) folios. 
The plaintiff's evidence 1865 folios, the defendant’s 40.5 
folios. Total of folios upwards of 67.36, for which an office- 
copy charge was made of lOd. per folio, liesides voluBiinomi 
afiidavits. Short-hand notes on oollatcral arguments 2208 
folioifl Observations 30 brief sheets. The total brief uii»- 
bracing tlicsc copies for counsel would bo ne.arly S60 bHef 
sheets. Sir WiUiatn Follet’s fee waa 300 guineas, and 100 
additional, vrlth sundry other fees, making L..500. Mr Stu¬ 
art had '220 guineas, and 100 additional: Mr Klcbartis 220 
guinciis ; Mr Stevens 150 guineas, and SO additional. In 
the early stage of the cause, the oonnscl liad foes as fol¬ 
lows:—^Blrst counsel 150 guineas; second do. 125 guineas, 
third do. 80 ; besides numerous other smaller fees, mining 
a total in connsels’ fees alone of neatly L.2000. 'llie vice- 
chancellor has already ordered the jdainUff to pay a groat 
part of the costs of these mattora. The case was live years 
III progress, and the same solicitors were for the company 
that were engaged in Small and Attwood; namely, Messrs 
Swain, Stevens, and Co., Ifrederick Plaoe, lAindon. The 
siiort-hand writers’ bills amonnted to nearly L.4001 Tbna 
it will be seen that going to*law’ is a roller expmislve 
amusement .—Itaihcay Timet, 

BITTTONB FROM CI-Ar. : 

The prinoiplo of forming Mosaic tes^Stae by the proRsuro 
of dry powder, lias been applied mahafaeturc of 

various kinds of buttons. They are 4:%^ agate huttom, 
and are made of Kaolm,.ot China-day, brought from tbs 
neighbourhood of St Austell, in CoipwaiL Tlits kaolin is 
tlie ^ame. as the celebrated pottcry-olay of the Chinese, 
which is obtained from disin tegrated; granite. The buttons 
are pretty and clear in appearance, aiid very bard. They 
are manufaotnrod hn all shapM and sizes, plain and orna¬ 
mented; and as compared with the cent eff mother-of-pearl, 
are said to be about one-third the jirice. , , 

-. . — ' .y. ■.. 

FubUshhd by W. and Rt CKAuszas, Edlhnmgb; sod, with tboir 

nermliuftm, by W. B. Oas, A!tnan'Ostnei%'ASHid0a.—Fthitsd by 
* W. and R. Chahbxos, High ffipssta Bdinbiugh. 

a> Ckmiplste sets of the Jonmal, Fhni Atriet, in twelve volomsfi, 
atd slao odd numbers to complete sets; may hs had from the 
iMhers m their i^nta—A stsmperi cdlttoh of the doumal Is now 
Issued, prize Sid,, to go free by post. 
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willing to afford you on opportunity of redeeming the 
I)ast All knowledge of this matter rest* between our- 
selvce. Candidly confess, therefore, the error of yrhich 
you have been guilty; restore what you have so dis¬ 
honestly taken; endeavour, by your future good con- 
duet, to deserve my confidence and respect, and this cir¬ 
cumstance shall never transpire to injure you.” The 
poor fellow was deeply affected. In a voice almost in¬ 
articulate with emotion he acknowledged his guilt, and 
said that, having frequently seen me receive the money 
without counting it, on being intrusted with it himself, 
the idea had fished across his mind that he might 
easily abstract some without incurring suspicion, or at 
all events without there being sufficient evidence to 
justify it; that, being in distress, the temptation had 
provM stronger than his power of resistoncef, and he 
had yielded. “ I cannot now,” ho continued, “ prove 
how deeply your forbearance has touched me: time 
alone can show that it has not been misplaced.” Ho 
left me to resume his duties. 

Days, weeks, and raontljs passed away, during whicli 
I scrutinised his conduct with the greatest anxiety, 
whilst at the same time I carefully guarded against 
any appearance of suspicious watehfulness; .and with 
delight I observed that so far my experiment had suc¬ 
ceeded. The greatest regularity and attention—the 
utmost devotion to my interests—marked his business 
habits; and this without any display: for his quiet and 
humble deportment was from that time remarkable. 
At length, finding his conduct invariably marked by 
the utmost openness and plain-dealing, my confidence 
in him was so far restored, that, on a vacancy occurring 
in a situation of greater trust and increased emolument 
than tl)e one he had hitherto filled, I placed him in it; 
and never had I the slightest reason to reirent of the 
part I had acted towards him. Not only had 1 the 
pleasure of reflecting that I had. in all probability, saved 
a fellow-creature from a continued course of vice, and 
conseqnent misery, and afforded him the opportunity of 
becoming a respectable and useful mcmlier of society, 
but I had gained for myself an indefatigable servant—.a 
faithful and constant friend. For years lie served me 
with the greate'^k fidelity and devotion. His cliaracter 
for ri^d, nay, evertvscrupulons honesty was so well 
known, that “ as honest as Smith,” became a proverb 
amongst his acquaintances. One morning I missed liini 
from his accustomed place, and upon inquiiy, learnt 
that he was detained at home by indisposition. Sevend 
days elapsed,^nd still he was absent; and upon calling 
at his house to inquire after him, I found the family in 
great distress on hie account. His complaint had proved 
typhus fever of a malignant kind. From almost the 
commencement of his attack, he had, as his wife (for he 
had been some time married) informed me, lain in a 
state of total unconsciousness, from which he had roused 
only to the ravings of delirium, and that the physician 
gave little hope of his recovery. For some days he 
continued in the same state: at length a message was 
brought me, saying that Mr Smith wished to see me; 
the messenger adding, that Mrs Smith hoped I wmuld 
come as soon as possible, for site feared her husband 
was dying. 1 immediately obeyed the summons. 

On ent^ing his chamber, J found* the whole of his 
famfiy asseraWed to take farewell of him they so ten jerly 
' As soon as he pmseived me, he motioned for me 
, Ite approach near to him, and taking my hand in both 

his, he turned towards me his dying countenance, Ml 
^ gratitude and affection, and snidf “My dear master, 
^^y best eartlily friend, I have sent for you that I may 
^igive you the thanks and blessing of a dpng tnan forWl 
your goodness to mg. To your generosi^ and mercy I 
" owe i^ that I have lived us^ul and respected, that I 
! ffie lamented and happy. To yon I owe it, that I leave 
to inytohiJdren a name unsullied by crime, that in after 
years the bltftih of shamp shjill never tinge their cheeks 
at toe nwmory of their father. OGodl” he continued, 
“ T^ou who Bast said, ‘Messed arc the merdful,’ blesp 
him. .^OCO^Ing to the measure he has nietefi to others. 


do thou mete unto him.” Then turning to his family,, 
he said, “ My beloved wife and children, I intrust you, 
without fear, to the care of that heavenly parent who 
lias said, ‘ Leave thy fatherless children to me, and^ I 
will preserve them dive, and let thy widows trust in 
me.’ And you, my dear master, will, I know, be to 
them, as you have been to me—guide, protector, and 
friend.” That,’ continued the kind old man, looking 
round upon us with glistening eyes, ‘ though mixed 
with sorrow, was one of the happiest moments of my 
life. As I stood by the bedside of the dying man, and 
looked around upon his children growing up virtuous, 
intelligent, and upright, respecting and honouring, as 
much as they loved their father; when 1 saw his wife, 
though overcome with grief for the loss of a tender and 
beloved husband, yet sorrowing not as one without 
hope, but even in that moment of agony deriving com¬ 
fort from the belief that she should meet liim again in 
that world where 

“ Alliens timl farewells arc a sound unknown 

when I listened to his fervent expressions of gratitude, 
and saw him calmly awaiting the inevitable stroke, 
trusting in too mercy of God, and at peace with his 
fellow-men; and when I thought of what the reverse of 
all this might have been—crime, misery, a disgraceful 
and dishonoured life, perhaps a shameful and violent 
death—had I yielded to the first impulse of indignation, 

I felt a happiness which no words can express. We are 
told that there is more joy amongst the angels of God 
over one sinner that rcpentetb,,tMm over ninety ami 
nine just iiersons that need ijo repcntancft. With such 
a joy as we may imagine theirs, did I rejo*ce over poor 
Smith, as I dosed his eyes, and heard the attendant 
minister in fervent tones e.xdnim, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord ; yea, saitb the spirit, for they rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 
My friends, I am an old man. During a long and 
eventful career in business, I have bad iiiterconrse with 
almost every variety of temper and disimsition, and with 
many degrees of talent, but I have never found reason 
to swerve from the principle with which I set out in 
life, to “ temr<er justice with mercy.” ’ 

Sudi was the story of our friend. And I lidieVe not | 
one in that company but returned home more disposed 
to judge leniently of the failings of his fellow-creatures, 
and, as fur as lay in hftt power, to extend to all who 
might fall into temptation that mercy which, under ! 
similar circumstances, he would.wish shown to himself, | 
feeling ‘ that ii is more blessed to save than to destroy.’ * j 


DR D. li. REID ON VENTILATION, WARMING, 
AND LIGHTING. 

Da D. B. Rkid, while pursuing the profession of a 
teacher of chemistry in Edinburgh, constructed a class¬ 
room for his own use, in which he exemplified the best 
principles of ventilation, in combination with heating 
and lighting, at the same time that the communication 
of sound was specially provided for. The success at¬ 
tained by him on this occiwion was submitted to the 
personal examination of Karl Grey, Lord Brougham, 
and other eminent persons, and proved the caps® of his 
being selected to superintend the ventilation, heating, 
and lighting of the Houses of Parliament. In that 
office' he* has for some years dOToted himself almost 
exclusively to eonsidering sind’^sqjerimenting upon 
various modes of ventilating *nd warming, besides 
being employed to reduce his plans to practice in the 
houses of some of the principM nobilijy smd gentry of 
England, as ■well as in various public buildings; so that 
hq may.now, we befieve, be esteemed as at the head of 
this department of architectural economy. The skill 
which lie has acquired by experience, may be presumed 

♦ It nwnottomllporfluoustonsnark, that thlsBMle paper de- 
soribes erfeta of actiial oecnrtenee. 

* 
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. to have qualifloA him in a peculiar manner for pro¬ 
ducing a standard work on these subjects, so nearly 
concerning the health and comfort of the public. 

Such a work Dr Reid has produced in the form of a 
goodly octavo, illustrated by several hundreds of wood 
engravings, and embracing all desirable information, 
not only on ventilation, but every other kindred subject, 
i as fully noted below.* He commences with a chapter 
I on the importance of a constant supply of imro air for 
i respiration, and the injurious consequences of breathing 
1 a vitiated atmosphere. ‘ It is not generally understood,’ 
j he says, ‘ that in innumerable public and private assem- 
I blies, churches, theatres, sch(K»ls, &c. an atmosphere is 
\ often breathed continually which is .as foul and offen- 
I sive, compared with the air that is congenial to the 
lungs, as the w.'iter of the Thames .at London Bridge 
contrasted witli a pure mountain spring. It is no ex¬ 
aggerated statement to affirm, that the greatest scourge 
M'itli whicli this and so many other climates is uiTccted, 
namely, consumption, owes its origin more to ignorance 
of the laws of health connected witli tlie la'culiarities of 
exposure to alterations of air and tcmppratTirn, and to 
1 the severity of local draughts, tlian to any disadvan- 
I t!ige.s connected with tlic local state of the atmosphere, 

' wiiich cannot he met with jjropcr care and attention.’ 
Tic adds that, in some ill ventilated ho.sj)itals, cases 
have ‘ presented tliem.selvcs wlicre the apparently life¬ 
less corpse, subdued and oppressed far more by llic 
atmosphere with which' it was surrounded than l)y the 
disc.ase to wliicli it was supposed to have fallen a vic¬ 
tim, h.as .actually Been known to revive after removal 
to the ilead-7j)om, a separijtv a|)artmeiit, wlierc a wliolc- 
soroe atniosf)lKTC played unrestrictedly upon it.’ 

Dr Reid states, that the breathing of a bad atino- 
I sphere has a great <’ft'ect in depressing the appetite, and 
j of this fact 1 ) 1 ! preseiit.s an illu.stration whicli u’dl pro- 
i bably lie i-cad with a smile. Let us first mention that 
our author oonstrncted, in cimnexion with his class- 
j room, a chamlier wliicli he designed as a tnodcl of all 
j that a private room ought to be in respect of ventila- 
tiou. Eresli .air was constantly flowing into it througli 
I apertures in the floor, and by a draught out of tin; ceil¬ 
ing it w.as made certain that no one should ever lu-catlie 
i the same air twice, lie could by these nic.atis throw 
I .any sort of odour into tlie room wliich In; pleased, as 
; that of a lavender fliild, an orange grove, &e. fliie 
cveniug, eallingat the clnss-ro(}hi, we found a imiltitudc 
of young men ru.shing into it from this chamber in a 
state of great risible excitement. What vvas the cause? 
I Nothing l)ut this. Thbir master Iiad licen giving tlteni 
I a treat of strawberries and cream, followed liy some 
1 light negus; and, during the feast, he had regaled them 
j with a succession of the most delicious perfumes. At 
I last, wlicn it was time to disperse, he had thrown in a 
I /Inu) mell so iulense and intolerable, that the hint could 
l ot be mistaken; and the party broke ui) in the admired 
disorder wliich ive had witnessed. This anecdote will 
serve to introduce the following remarks from our 
author’s volume:— 

‘ It appears to be universally admitted, that a low diet 
diminishe.« the necessity for mucli air j and that, on the 
I other hand, where there is little air, there cannot be 
j .a gre.at apjietite for food. There are no periods, accord- 
ingiy, if we except a iieriod of severe bodily exercise, 

I where the constitution demands such a variety of sup¬ 
ply as immediately before and after dinner; and, in the 
present state of society, a large share of the*evil, not 
unfrequently attendant upon a dinner party, does not 
■always arise so much from individuals having taken 
inore than their constitution requires, but rather from 
the vitiated air with which the system is usually siir- 
ix^undcd at such periods. Some years ago, about fifty 

members of one of the Royal Society clubs at Edin- 

* 


* mustiwtioas of tho Theory anS Pnvetico of Ventilation; With 
Konitii'loi on ■Warming. Kjtciuaive hlghtlng, and the Comnitintoa- 
tion of Sound. ByllavidBoaweilKeiid, ht.l).,F.}%S.K. l.ondon: 
hongnuui and Co. JMd. • 


burgh dined in an apartment I had constructed, where, 
though illuminated by gas, the products of its combus¬ 
tion were essentially excluded, as they were all removed 
by a ventilating tube connected with, but concealed in, 
tlie drop of the Gothic pendant in which the central lights 
wore placed. Large quantities of a mild atmosphere 
were constantly supplied, and passed in quick succession 
tVirougb tiie apartment during the whole evening, the 
effect lieing varied from time to time by infusing odori¬ 
ferous materials. Nothing very special was noticed dur¬ 
ing tlic time of dinner by the members; but Mr Barry, 
of the British Hotel, who provided the dinner, and who, 
from the members of the club being in tlie liabit of 
dining frequently at his rooms, was familiar with their 
constitutions, showed the committee tliat three times 
tlie amount of wines had been taken that was usually 
consumed by the same party in a room lighted by gas, 
but not ventRated—tliat he had lieen surprised to oTiserve 
that gentlemi|l6, whose usual allowance was two glasses, 
took, without hji«uta.tioii, as much as lialf a bottle—that 
those who were in the habit of taking half a bottle, took 
a bottle and a-lialf; and thats in short, he had been 
compelled twice to send hackney-coaclies for additional 
suiiplies during dinner, though lie had provided a larger 
sup])ly tlian usual, considering the circumstances under 
wliicii the memliers met. 

Minute inquiries afterwards assured me that no head¬ 
ache nor other injiu-ious consequence had followed this 
meeting, nor were any of the members .aware, at tho 
mornciit, that they had partaken more heartily than 
usual, till Mr I’arry showed them what had taken place. 

Tilt; meeting included individuals of all ages, and of ex- 
trciiii! variety of occupations, among wlioin ttiere wero 
judges and nienibcrs of I’arh'ament, medical men and 
iiicnilxTS of the bar. naval and military officers, whose 
; iliflerentages varied as much as tlieir very various pro¬ 
fessional occupations. 

I'liongh the illustration now detailed is important, in 
placing in an extitmie point of view the power of a pure 
atmosphere, sufiplied freely williout offensive currents, 
the facts illiistrntcJ must lie more or less familiar to all : 
wlio have paid any attention to the ipfluciice of the 
air upon tlie appetite.’ The operatj^Hg of a vitiated 
atmosphere .an; iiowliere, he says,.>'tieeti more distinctly 
tlian ill inniibers of the .refrcshnient-rooms in wlileih. i ■ 
this great metropolis abounds. Many a liard-worki^ 
clerk too often imagines lie has liad enougli for hi* 
support, because he has taken all that bis appetijto 
Iierraitted; whereas the saturated atmosphere in wllfcl , 
he dines may have reduced his appetite iiy a halfi afafe , i 
made him contented witli .an inadequate supply.’ f 

The ventilation and lieatiiig of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment have already been described in this journal: they 
are, ns is well known, coinhined in one system, by whieii 
heated air is caused to pass continually into the room 
through the floor, and out at ttie ceiling, by nieaps of a 
iire-draugbt in an adjoining chimney. 'Tlie system ap¬ 
pears simple, but, in reality, it is surrounded with diffi¬ 
culties, as will Appear from the following explanations. 

‘ In directing the ventilation [of the House], great diffi¬ 
culty is often experienacd in ascertaining tlic feelings of 
the nre.nbcrs. Tliese necessarily flnetuate with every 
change of circumatanccs in the state of the internal or I 
external atmosphere that is not immediately epntroUed, j 
indeijendent of the extreme diversity of temperament ! 
that may bo expected to prevail where bo nii^y are 
assembled in the same apartment. The first! remark 
made after the IIou#o of Commons oiet, snl^queat tp 
the alterations, was—“The temperature was rising; we 
8 l||dl be suffbcrited iftimediately." This was addressed • 
to me by a member walking from the bar to the door, 
and he had no sooner passed, than aiwther followed him, 
hurriedly stating as he passed, “I am shivering with 
cold; 1 can bear this house no longer.” I went to the 
lobby, and stated to each srlmt ^le other had said, when 
a conversation ensued as to'the* most desirahle tempera¬ 
ture, as it was obvious that, unless a peculiar atmosphere 
were prep;|:ed at each place, it would be-impossible to 
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do more than gire an average quality, particularly when 
some members demanded' a temperature of 52 degrees, 
while others required a temperature of 71 degrees. 

The House is heated to 62 degrees before it is opened, 
and maintained in wneral at a temperature between 
63 degrees and 70 degrees, according to the velocity 
with which the air is permitted to pass through the 
House. * * 

Attendants on the ventilation take the temperature 
periodically during the sittings, and are constantly ready 
to receive instructions as to the alterations required 
when they may not have anticipated them, though this 
they are in general enabled to effect. But as no one 
can ever be an exact judge of another’s feelings, and 
from the great diversity of requests at times communi¬ 
cated to them, and the fact that extreme constitutions 
are necessarily most prone to demand changes, while 
their indicatidns are less likely to conduce to the gene- 
nd comfort, it is not unfreqncntly difRcnlt for them to 
decide as to complaints ; communications, therefore, a.s 
to the ventilation, are usually addressed to the serjeant- 
at-arms, whose knowlecigo of the general expression of 
opinion is always a safer guide than that of individual 
members. In some c.ases, where the debates in both 
Bouses have continued for a long period, and the fluc¬ 
tuations have been great, both in the state of the weather 
and of the numbers attending, I have occasionally, in 
studying details as to the action of the ventilation, made, 
with advantage, from fifty to one hundred variations in 
the quantity or quality of the air supplied in a single 
night. * * • 

Since the alterations were made in 1836, the atmo¬ 
sphere with which the right honourable the speaker is 
supplied has heen placed under special control. Before 
this was dbn^ it was impossible to give the kind of at¬ 
mosphere generally desirable in the House, and, at the 
same time, to meet the very different circumstances 
which always require attention in a ca.se where the 
peculiar duties, and a sitting extending so frequently 
to ten or twelve hours, or to a longer period, necessarily 
demand special modifications. The same has been 
done, also, in rtispect to that provided for the sergeant- 
at-amia ^ 

The atmosphere inthe House of Comm, ns never being 
quiescent for a moment, the effect produced by it is very 
considerable on a constitution accustomed to air com¬ 
paratively stagnant. It sustains a continuous evnpora- 
^D,borii from the lungs iind from the surface of the 
body; andn* cold currents descending from the win¬ 
dows, coughing lias almost entirely disappeared, com- 
pated with the extent to which it has sometimes been 
ebaerred before the present system was introduced. 
Members who have come down to the House of Com¬ 
mons unwell, have occasionally been relieved by expo.iing 
themselves for a short time to a blast of hot, cold, or 
tempered air in the air'Channels.’ 

It wot^ be out of place here to advert particularly to 
any of tlie plans brought forward by Dr^Rcid for venti¬ 
lation in the various cases to which it is to lie applied. 
Sufficient it is for ns to state, tlijt here the whole sub¬ 
ject is elaborately and skilfolly treated, so that, for any 
conceivable circumstances, the appropriate modes may 
be learned from this book. We shall conclude with a 
few remarks of Dr Reid on the subject of communica- 
tton of sound, one Which he has made his own, even in 
a greater degree than venlalation. ‘ Much interesting 
illustration is,’ he says, ‘ accessible to those who inhabit 
billy countries, where the endless variety^ of forms, 
scenery, and outline, is continuaUy pretenting new fra* 
tures of observation, especially where dllforent indivi¬ 
duals arrange so as to communicate wi& each other 
under a great variety of circurostattces. Some of the 
acQu|4hymMgmnent8 introduced at the House Com- 
u^ded on.^ts j/hat were first presented to 
qsy exenrShma with my pupiR, who W^ 

stu^^tog find; wainination of soils, mtnerau, and iqinw^ 
Wlii^ isrj^iixijrteble apparatus, such as enabled theaft 
to sp^y %Birlcnowfedge practically on thefepKi field, 


wherever they were directed to enter on any examiaa^ 
tion. 

In the open air, in calm weather, and on plain ground, 
no difficulty was experienced in conversing witeoat 
effort at the distance of 400 to 800 feet. At night, the 
surface of the ground being free fhim the curfenta pro, 
duced by the action - of the sun (a circumstaniK whkh 
Humboldt found to produce a great intemiption to the 
communication of sound), and the hum of insects bring 
stilled, the voice extended much farther, and satisfied 
us that the accounts given of its being hoard at the dis¬ 
tance of miles, in the stillness of the polar regions, could 
be no exaggeration. In the morning, before sunrise, 
the voice, and occasionally the laugh, of the sailors on 
board the war-sRips at anchor off Bpithead have been 
heard at a place at Portsmouth, distant two and a-half 
miles in a direct line. The sound at a military band at 
the hour of roll-call has been heard at the distance of 
twenty-one miles from Hdinburgli castle. In one of 
the illustrations I laid before a committee of the House 
of Commons, I explained the circumstances under which 
Admiral Stoddart and hi.s officers heard (at sea in the 
Baltic), as they proved afterwards by a very interesting 
chain of evidence, the sound of cannon, for a whole day, 
at the distance of 300 miles.* Colonel I>od, with several 
hundred troops, was on one occasion under arms all 
night, it lieing considered on shore that there was an 
engagement at sea; but the noise heard was afterwards 
found to have proceeded from a volcano at the distance 
of 400 miles. It has beim stated^that there are de¬ 
spatches in the government offlacs detailing supposed 
engagements heard by shipsrat sea, mid tSiat the sound 
came in reality from a volcano at a distance of 900 miles 
from the position where the sound was heard. 

But there are few localitie.s whore numerous facts 
might not be accumulated, such as have been adverted 
to in regard to the communication of sound, illustrative 
etjually of the power of the voice and of the air in a still 
atmosphere. And the general conclusion appears to be, 
that few buildings have yet been constnicteil too large 
for the human voice to fill, where excessive reverbera¬ 
tion can lie subdued, where the audience maintains a 
careful silence (for the breathing of multitudes some¬ 
times produces otfonsive noise), and where the uoi^ of 
the atmosphere is preserved.’ 


VOYAGE IN AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 

nV A TOIT.NG ADVEKTOBER. 

I CAN hardly give any reason for the act, but I sup¬ 
pose it must have been the mere romantic phrensy of 
youth, that induced me some eighteen months ago to 
throw up an excellent mercantile situation in Msm- 
chester—where my prospects were of the highest order, 
and where I enjoyed the perfect confidence of my em¬ 
ployers—for the purpose of pushing my fortune in the 
wilds of America. 

As my means were exceedingly small, and as, at any 
rate, I 'wished to enter into the feelings and situation of 
an emigrant, I took the advice of a man with whom I 
formed a casual acquaintance, and who had crossed the 
Atlantic before, and engaged a berth in the second 
cabin of the fine ship Julius Maegregor, sailipg from 
Liverpool to Now York, for L.2, 158., being the price 
paid byjmany of the steerage passengers. My next 
step was to go with my aforesrid mqnd to An emi- 
^nt’i store, in order to huy a stock of provisions and 
tin vessels-^a very necessaty pWparatioB, but one which 
requires sdigp caution. The goods in such places are 
merely mt^e to ' It is ten dhancriito mie teiat,your 
water-can wiU,leak out half your ifficnrauoe, and your 


* The cWWm wore flred si a fennUry when> tha msh wert prov- 
(niS cannon a(t day, and when ttao ilget tnet atatnUii)) yeriM, U 
WUfouad thamit.hsd axieniM ovar aline ri aWirilw, Ofitho 
dii|w bstfd the MU*"'*'* wans srikid iqiiterite tbe 

fgimdry at the time they were . 
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•gaoee-pui go to pieces the first time you use it, and 
pnt out the fire; in which case you will not only lose 
your dinner, hat become the butt for the spare maledic¬ 
tions of tte rest of the passengers. With regard to 
myself, by sometliing little short of a miracle, my 
cooking utensil reached New York with little more 
danrage than the loss of tlie lid and the handle. As for 
the hole in the bottom, I stopped it up regularly w'ith 
oatmeal erery time 1 used it. Wliile hinting, however, 
at the evanescent nature of the tin materials, 1 cannot 
urge the same fault against the provisions. The tea 
had evidently been upon more than one voyage; and 
if I had had the slightest idea of the dearness of leather 
in Canada, I should have carried my cheese thither to 
serve for boot soles, for which purposesit was eminently 
well adapted. On examining a package marked ‘sugar’ 
on my list, 1 found it to contain a very curious com¬ 
pound of sand and timber, with a few faint traces of 
sacciiatine matter, but sufficient to give a slightly sweet 
taste to the mixture. The result of my experience is 
an advice to all emigrants to buy everything they want 
from some respectable tradesman in the town, wliosc 
interebt it is to sell good articles in order that lie may 
retain his business, and not from one who has the idea 
uppermost in liis mind that he is never to sec Ids cus¬ 
tomer again. 

I retjuired to lay in a complete stock of provisions; 
but within this last 3 'ear a regulation has been made by 
wliich the captain is Inmnd to sujiply all the passengers 
with liberal raticn| of bread stull' and XKitatoes; thoiigli, 
if any otlier provisians are wanted, tlie parties must 
supply thenjselves. Orarges and lemons are very much 
rclislied by sick pcirsons, us well as all kinds of drinks; 
and I should advise tliat a large quantify of turnips 
and cabbages be taken, as, if kept drj', they will serve 
during the voyage, and are not only very palatable, 
but, from their antiscorbutic nature, very necessary, if 
much salt meat is eaten. The choice of other articles 
w'ill, of course, depend upon taste; but 1 sliould advise 
them to lie chosen with special reference to their facility 
of digestion. 

It was an excellent practical joke, on the part of the 
captain, to give our apartment the name of xermd c,abin; 
but, like all practical jokes, it was enjoyed only by one 
party. Tlie place was simply one end of the steerage, 
bonnled ofl' with deals so far upiu-t, that tlie p.arties on 
either side had ample opportunities of inspecting each 
otlier’s accommodations. Altliough the cost of passage 
in the so-called second cabin was greater, the place was 
neitlier so light nor so well ventilateil as the steerage, 
the only advantage it possessed, and I must confess it 
was a great one, being the superior character of tlie 
occupants, who consisted mostly of respectable me- 
clianics and farmers. Before proceeding further, how¬ 
ever, let me advise all who have thoughts of crossing 
the Atiantic, to choose one of the regular line of pack¬ 
ets, whiclt always sail on tlie appointed day if the 
weather permits. Tlie Julius had never carried emi¬ 
grants before. When I engaged my passage, the broker 
told nie to hasten on board, as she would sail in a couple 
d hours; and as she was already a week behind the day 
advertised, I thought it probable he might be correct. 
I was therefore in great fear, of her sailing before I 
was ready, which would involve tlie loss of my passage- 
mono^. However, I found afterwards that I might 
liave saved mysdf a great deal of anxiety, for she did 
not leave port for tlijrce days after, putting tine passen¬ 
gers, many of whoni had been on hoard for a fortnight, 
to great expense for food, as fires were not allowed on 
board. A; 

Nothing could he more dreaiy than the life on hoard 
Shifl while wre were in dock. It was impossible to see 
tlie town: for in Liverpool it a/owys rains; and wen if 
it were possible, the fear of the vessel’s sailing woujd 
have prevented it, mate invariably declaring, when 
questionad on the subject, that we should ham <mt of 
the dock hi an hour and a qnarter exactly. 1 bad plenty 
of provisions on board, bwi could not cook them h and 


as I did not wish to lay out money in what seemed a 
supererogatory way, I was obhgcd to make alternate 
meals of bread and clieese, and bread and butter; and 
wlien I got tired of that, I ate both butter and cheese 
together by way of a cliauge. I went on deck the first 
morning I came ou board, when they were cleaning the 
ship; but one of the sailors speedily contrived to throw 
a bucket of water over me by accident, and the boat¬ 
swain swore that if 1 did uot keep below while the decks 
were wet, ho would throw me overboard; and so be¬ 
low I went, wet and shivering, with a resolution to re¬ 
main there as much as possiWc until the vessel should 
sail. 

Tlie centre of the cabin was taken up by the pas¬ 
sengers’ luggi^e. Around the sides were the berths, 
beside each of which were placed the occupants’ boxes 
containing their provisions and cooking utensils. Tlie 
berths were ^ double row of shelves made of rough 
planks, cacb^l|a|>able of holding two persons, although, 
upon a push, throe, and sometimes four, are packed upon 
them. In our case, however, as wc had only about 150 
passengers, three tenants were the utmost allowance for 
one shelf. Mine contained only two. Tliere was no 
separation for the sexes; neither was there any division 
between the berths—an arrangement, or rather want of 
arrangenient, which surprised rne at first, and seems, ou 
after-rcflcctioii, very far from what is desirable ; yet it 
is equally surprising how soon myself and all the other 
passengers, tlie females included, became reconciled to 
it. 

After ray rebuff on deck, I changed ray clothes, and 
went tlirough the form of a dinner, feeling all the while 
very cold and miserable, and thinking of a fable that I 
had read at school about the squirrel which went to see 
the world. A faint idea now arose in niy mind that it 
was iiossible I might be acting foolishly in quitting my 
comfortable office, and my snug two pair back, for a 
perilous voyage and a country of which I was perfectly 
ignorant. 1 began to think that if America was as some 
travellers have described it, I should have a very slight 
chance of ever coming home again; and if the truth 
must be known, I also bcthouglit me hojf a certain Mary 
would feel when she heard that I blown up in 

one of their high-pressure lightnj*f|[-speed steamers, or 
lost in the profundities of a Cam^ian forest. But it 
was too late to turn back; so, clearing my throat, I man¬ 
fully began to shout forth, in a manner that astonished 
and delighted all my auditors, a song, the only part of 
which I now remember is the end of every verse, which 
is, ‘ And we'll hunt the buffiU-o!’ 

After tills, feeling a little more comfortable, I got 
out my bed and bed-clothes, and liaving as yet no com¬ 
panions, 1 put them on the sleeping shelf next the ves¬ 
sel’s side, very wisely considering, that if she should 
lurch luucli in heavy weather, niy companion being 
outside, would be ejected first, and tlius break my fall. 
I then lashed my boxes, and got all my things in order 
for the voyage; having done which, I scrambled up into 
the berth, and looked down upon Oie busy scene before 
me. It was a perfect Babel of noise and confusion; but 
among much circulated to excite laughter, there was 
one scene that made my heart kche to look at. Im- 
niediatdy opposSte to me, a man and his wife were 
eatmg their frugal meal. The woman had an infeht 
on ner lap, about as pretty a child as lever saw; and 
although only a few hours on board, it had become a 
general favourite, and was a souree of ocHdiitod con¬ 
tention to all the >uung ladies on board; indhi^ its feme 
had already reached the remoter districts of the steer- 
age. The man, whose jiame I afterwards learnt was 
Eedes, was a Spitaifidds Reaver, “whom hited times and 
want of employment had Chtiinellea to seB off his little 


stock of furniture, in Ofdgt Mifetde in America. Both 
he and his wife were had evidendy^ 

good-looking; hut cat$, and sidkness, hod aQ 

contributed their shilw to driTO feveiything .away tot 
thdr offixtioA for tmh IhdT^ In¬ 

deed 1 i£ver saiv too totottosqfees so beteft ^ dl ex- 
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prcBBion of hope, so heart-broken, so wo-begone; but 
amidst all this they were jiatient and uncomplaining. 
They seemed as if they knew that they were marked 
out as the prey of misery and misfurtime, and had re¬ 
solved to bear without a murmur what they could not 
prevent or remedy. 

However, there must be an end to all things; and one 
nne day in the month of June 1842, we hauled out of 
dock, and dropped anchor in the stream. After a few 
hours’ delay, we took the captain and pilot on board, 
the stoam-tug dropped alongside, and we were just go¬ 
ing oC; when two men came on board, and requested the 
captain to stop for a short time. After looking along 
the deck, where we werd all assembled, they walked up 
to the place where Eccles and his wiie were standing. 
It seemed that he owed one of the men some ten shil¬ 
lings for certain work that had been injured when he 
was ill. In vain he promised to pay the sum wJien he 
got to New York and met his brother, whom he ex¬ 
pected to see tliere. The creditor was indexible. By 
^is time a considerable crowd liad gatliered around 
them, when an Irishman, after licaring all, instinctively 
put his hand in his pocket; we all followed his example, 
and the next moment the amount was paid. But :d- 
tbuugh the creditor thus received his due, he made 
little advantage by his visit. The w.aterman w'ho put 
him on board, and who had been listening very atten¬ 
tively to the squabble, refused to take him on shore for 
less tlian fen shiUinpsj and to this he was actually obliged 
to yield, rather than submit to be ferried across the 
ocean! 

At last the captain gave the word, and we were oil'. 
The moment the first motion of the ship was felt, idl on 
board, with one accord, gave three mighty cheers, and 
then suddenly became silent. We had been longing for 
the hour of sailing; and now, when it had arrived, w-e 
j would have delayed it if possible ; and wlien the aftcr- 
I noon came, and the pilot left us. how we strained our 
I eyes to catch a distant glimpse of the Welsh coast, per¬ 
haps tor the last time in our lives. When the moon 
arose, we were alone in the world—notliiiig could he seen 
around us hut^e clear sky and the sea agitated by 
a gentle breezCvsiT remember leaning against the bul¬ 
warks and giving wSjr to the soothing irfluenco of the 
evening. I was thinking of the past, when I w as a happy 
thoughtless child: I was thinking of my friends, then 
fast away, and wondering if they were now gazing at 
tliat fair heaven and holy moon: 1 was thinking of 
one who—buj at the moment it occurred to me that 
those wretched apples that I ate in the morning must 
Ijiive disagreed with my stomach, and I suddenly dived 
into the cabin. Every soul there, however, seemed to 
liave eaten of a similar fruit, and one unfortunate wretch, 
in his agony, wa.s bitterly cursing Columbus for having 
diaoovei^ America. The atmosphere was close, tlie 
noise fiur ftom musical, and the smell decidediy un- 
ami^ila; Imt) nevertheless, I matiaged to climb into niy 
rbos^Bg i^oe, when I covered my head with the clothes, 
arid was Boon asleep. 

About three o'clock in the morning I awoke, and was 
Surprised, and at first alarmed, at the diflerent aspect 
afikirs had taken. When I went to sleep, we were gliding 
along at the rate of some four knots an hour, with a very 
slight motion, and ail was quiet below, except those who 
ware sick j but now wo were plunging fearfully, and at 
«aoh deeper plun^ a half-suppressed scream would 
break from the women. The creaking of the beams and 
the dashing of the waves sounded fto my unpractised 
ears as the signs of a storm, and ho^ly dressing myself, 
I w'ent on dwk; but there the scene was difierent. .. Jk 
few Of tile tighter sails certainly were taken down, but 
sailors were still lounging about the foreeastte, h«lf- 
adaep^be moon was still bright, and Bte sky dondless j 
attd'wfitb the exception of the wind being rather more 
fresb^ ffid water rougher, all was the same as be¬ 
fore. , , . 

; BAvliwjgohovw myfirst little qualm, I beaan to enr 
l&S toyMfr erteecKogly S *md my appetite leta^ag with 


tenfold vigour, 1 began to look out for the means of" 
c(X)king. On each side of the ship, beside the long-boat, 
there was placed a long grate, wherein whoever felt 
disposed for his breakfast in the morning, kindled a fire; 
and I verily believe that, flroin seven (flock in the 
morning until sunset, when the fire Was extinguislied, 
there was not a vacant place at either Of these grates. 
Indeed such was the demand, that ttiere were constant 
squabbles for priority, not to talk of three pugilistic en¬ 
counters, iu one of whicli, I am sorry to say, a young 
man with a name very similar to mine made himself 
rather conspicuous. Besides eating, the steerage x>a8- 
sengers have few amusements. Wo generally lounged 
on the long-boat, or lay down in the lee of the bulwarks, 
reading while out littlo stores lasted, or speculating as 
to the probability of our reaching New York in a month; 
now hailing as u treat the appeatiuice of a school of X)or- 
poises; now watching some gigantic blackflsb slowly 
swimming round the ship, and ilinging up j'eix d'eau for 
our amusement. 

There was a mehincholy attempt made to get up a 
debating club; but it fell to the ground, the first speaker 
being unable to proceed further than the preliminary, 

‘ Ladies and Gentlcimm,’ and no one else being gallant 
enough to follow liiin in his break-down. also tried 
a convivial meeting; but the only one who would sing 
was a man from Glasgow, who p(ir.sisted in roaring the 
adventures of .a Yorkshireman in London with the accent 
of the fsaltinarkot. it was intensely comic at first, but 
after two or three repetitious, grew rather tedious. The 
only iKjrsons who seemed to eiijay tlieiiiselves were a 
young farmer and a rather pretty girl, boiji, I believe., 
from Derry. '.I'hey were never at a loss for a subject, 
but, unluckily, kept all tiieir conversation totliemselvt;s. 

I ventured one evening, wiieii they were sitting together 
on the foreea.stle, to ask tliem how they managed to pro¬ 
cure materials for such long conversations, when the 
damsel told me with a smile that they were engaged i 
in a discus.sion about the Union. It occurred to me ; 
th:it ijolities must be a mighty i)leasant study. i 

At length, after liaving siam all the siglits that are i 
ge^^ierally seen by voyiigers, and which have been so.often j 
de.^i’ribed, and after liaving been seven weeks at so!i, 
we took the pilot on board ; who, on account of the com- | 
petition among liis trade, liad come out 150 miles from 
land in ids little iiir.atiejil-looking schooner. When bo ; 
came alongside we received him with three cheers. All \ 
that day he wsis the lion of the ship. He was a neat- • 
looking (lapi>or youth, more like a linen-drajier'B ap- j 
prentice than a man intrusted witli tlie lives of so many I 
human beings. The women wondered liow his motlier | 
liked to trust liim in such a little boat, and the opposite 
sex seeming to derive not a little encouragement frum | 
the idea that men must, be scarce in New York, since ' 
they employed boys as xiilots. However, the following j 
night, after sitting u]> very late, straining our eyes since j 
it had been dark, we saw the light-house on Sandy 
Hook, and the following morning we were at anchor at | 
the quarantine ground qiposite Staten Island. WJien wc j 
first saw land, it hada singiilMiy dreary aspect; nothing j 
appimrcd but a sandy beach, backed by a ssemingly in- j 
terminable forest; .but gradually the scene cliunged. j 
The s*n was shining brightly on the dazzling white ! 
farm-houses and prim churches of Itong Island ; the ! 1 
country was chequered like a pieee«of patchwork with I j 
fields of every colour. Tlie sea around us was swarm- ! 
ing with shoals of small fish, and wacou||} hear the birds j 
singing gaily in the distance. It was a very. cbiSering j 
sight; and a stout farmer standing by me, dressinl in his j 
Sunday cloiiites, rubbed hiahands joyfully together, and | 
chuckled out, ‘ Ah, this will do; this » sonietliihg like.’ I 
All were in high spirits; and even Mrs Eccks got np 
Something like a smile. Curiotts-looking ma^ines^ 
which the pilots called steamboats, were sailing about 
in every dilution; they looked likb factories that had 
broken loose, and taken to the water, with the. beam 
of the steam-eUgiDe wWkte up'and down through the 
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After sending a poor man ashore who had been 
brought to the very gates Of death through sickness, 
we fastened ourselves to one of these sinidl factories, 
and in a couple of hours anchored in the North River, 
a hundred yards from the wharfs of the city of New 
York. Just at tliat moment the guns of a large frigate 
lying astern of us thundered out a salute i* honour of 
some great personage who was going on board, and tiie 
battery on shore took up tlie echo. Tlie moment we 
were steady in the water, fifty boats that were lying in 
wait pounced down on us, and in a moment we were 
boarded by a herd of tavern touters, luggage iiorters, 
and transportation agents, as they with great fnankness 
called themselves. They were idl slenderly-built men, 
very pale or sallow, looking»as if the^had passed their 
lives in a coal-pit. Their thin hair, which was either 
very black or very sandy, was neatly parted on one 
side. With the exception of two Irishmen, wlio evi¬ 
dently had not been long in the country, they were all 
much better dressed than their class in England, and 
certainly much more foppishly so. They all cither 
smoked cigars, or chewed; and one or two indulged in 
both at the same time. Almost every word they spoke 
was coupled with an oath; and one or two boys, wlio 
dressed and tallced like the men, and seemed to bo con¬ 
sidered as such by them, made up for the inferiority of 
their years by tiie originality and frequent use of ex¬ 
pressions that w'ould slioek even a Billingsgate fislt- 
W'oman of the ancien regime. 

I was standing yith a young man, who had lieeii my 
messmate and hedndlsw, beside our boxes, when a melan- 
choly-lookipg individual, slressed in a green jacket, with 
a sniidl glazed cap jx'rehed on his head, and liis shirt- 
collar tiirfted down smoothly over his black silk neck¬ 
cloth, sauntered jiast, looking, as if accidentally, at tlic 
superscription on our trunks. In a minute or two iic 
ciime up again in great haste, with a smile on his face, 
and a xwcket-book in his liaml. ‘ Wall,’ said lie, • it is 
<tueer that I did not recognise you before but looking 
iirst at his book, and then at me, and breaking into 
soliloquy, ‘ I guess that’s the very ludiclc. Your name 
.'lin’t Brown, is it ?’ 1 briefly assured him that he had hit 
my distinguished patronymic to a nicety. ‘ .\nd your’n 
Mr Inglis V timning to my (M)Uipanion, w'ho .answ'cred 
him in the afth-mative. ‘ Wall, I thought I should find 
you out; in fact, sir, it takes me Vi doit—rayther. 1 
was told to be pretty particular with you two gents, 
and I’ve come to see what 1 can do for you. Tlie truth 
iSi' sir,’ said he, with a confidential w'hisper, * 1 am 
ashan:ed to say that some of these citizens ain’t over 
and above good ciiaracters; they’d cheat a feller out of 
his eye-teeth wliile he w.as opening his mouth to take a 
chsw'. Now, here’s the way we’ll fix it; jist stand 
where you arc, and don’t let them touch noUim’, and I’ll 
get a m:m to help to tote your plunder to the boat.’ 
Well, tliuughtl, that is pretty cool—^plunder, indeed! 
‘ Set down the traps instantly, and tcU me why you take 
us to be swindlers.’ 

‘Swindlers!’ said he, staring; ‘ who on airth said you 
were swindlers ? Traps! Plunder is traps, and traps 
is plunder.’ t 

While he was gone, we had some leisure to look around 
us. We seemed to he the only i^jsons who were doing 
nothing. A matron beside us with live children, and a 
great quantity of baggage, was alternately charging her 
juveniles not to stir from the spot where Uiey were 
standiirg, and dartiiq; down into the cabin, as if with an 
insane conviction that sometliing was left behind. The 
tavern touters, by way of saving the trouble of choosing, 
quietly lifhid up such luggage as they lifliS a mind to, 
and walked off witli it to their respective establishments, 
tooating the remonstrances of those who did not wish 
to avaS themselves of the hospitality thus :Jorced on 
tliem witti a jphilosophical indiflhrenee. The gentlemen 
of tlie press, in the meantime, were thrusting themsdves 
in everywhere, eagerly asking questions about the voy¬ 
age the num,b« iff passengers. Mrs Ecelee was 
hustling about, introducing her brother to everybody, 


and asking every soul on board to spend a week witb 
her, if they should ever come to Canada. At lenf^h 
our new friend rejoined us, attended by an Iriahmkn. 

‘ This man,’ said he, ‘ will go with you, and FU jfolkr 
myself in little less tlian no time. It’s a splendid loo^ 
tion lui is goin’ to take you to, and dirt cheap. IfoWl 
live like fightin’ cocks; you won’t be able to get tam 
MO way you can fix it; the smell alone will make you 
fat; and it’s all first chop—class A. No. 1. Nothin’ mean 
about it—all chicken flxins and uncommon doius. Ypur 
friend said he wouldn’t have you miss goin’ there for no 
money.’ 

I was just about to ask him the name of my friend 
who was so solicitous about me, but of whom I had not 
the ^lightest knowledge; but as he was already gone 
to the other end of the ship, and as the Irishman was 
shouldering our trunks, I deferred it till a better oppor¬ 
tunity ; and, with some anxiety as to the naturq,, ^i;; 
‘ cliicken and some misgivings as to tho eheij^* ; 

ness of dirt, 11: > .mght up the rear, stopping every how 
and then to gaze ;iromid me, and forget iny own little 
afliiirs in tlie feeling inspired by a new and remarkable 
scene. At first view, New York strikingly reminded 
me of a French town, with its narrow dirty streets— 
houses painted in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
signboards plastered over the walls up to the very 
attics—the word ‘ pension,’ however, being changed into 
‘ boarding,’ :uid written upon every second house. 
Carters, ilrcssed in French blue frocks, with French 
caps on their licads, were driving their cars furiously 
in every direction, uttering, by way of encouragement 
lo their liorscs, certain mysterious words that might 
easily he mistoken for French. There were the same 
calmrets. and indeed in one place having a sanded floor 
with a little stove in tlie middle, purporting to bo a 
‘ grocery,’ I was at first almost positive th:it I saw my 
old friend Monsieur Jardiu of I’assy serving out petite 
verres to some soldiers. We endeavoured to get the 
Irishman into conversation, but iu vain; he seemed to 
1)0 very sullen; and on our remarking that America 
apjieared to In; a good country for emigrants, he merely 
grinned; and when we asked his opin^i of the govern- 
nieut, replied that he had no opinion^out it at all, at 
alL wiiile wondering at the ufSrTs taciturnity, we 
arrived at our destination, which, as we were iuforined 
by a sign hung on a post before the door, was the 
‘ ibYeeman’s Refuge.’ It was a two-storey wooden habi¬ 
tation, painted white, with green bUnds aaid door, whicli, 
by the w'ay, was the style of the greater part of the 
houses. The street door opened into the bar-room, the 
distinguishing characteristics of which were the extre^ 
neatness of the bar, and the great plentifulness of spit¬ 
toons. The moment we appeared, every ^rson in the 
room, wliich was pretty full, rose up, and giving a hasty 
glance at us, with one accord turned round and made 
for a door beside the Iwr, excepting the landlord and 
one unfortunate individual who happened to he ^ing 
himself with a towel after having washed, and , who 
necessarily took a few seconds to droi) the article before 
he made his escape, wiping liis hands with his coat-tajls 
as he fled. Wliile we were staring aghast at there jwo- 
ceedings, the landlord, who was a'young man,not dilj^- 
guishable in drfc?is or appe;u'anee from the others, came 
up.to me and said, ‘I guess you’re come in the Jslius 
Maegregor ? Wall, I expect you’ll be for having dinner; 
the bell’s jist rung.’ ‘And is thdt the reason why 
.these gentlemen made off so suddenly?* said L inexpjcre- 
sibly relieved by this announcement. ‘Sartinly,’ replied 
he; ‘ eomc ou, or yju wont be in time for the fthstUMe. 
Kut stop ; I guess we’ll have a sling first,*-walking he^ 
hind the bar. To his great astonishment however, we 
declined a sling, and following himi, we wMked to the 
dining-room. It'was a long room, with a table about 
ayard shorter than itsdf, leaving iroace at each endfor 
two black waiters to p8S8{ Agwnd the table were seated 
about twenty gentiemen (wlm^ is the designation pf 
every piTSon of the male sek l» Ameriea, coloured p^ 
sous exAted), andtiiree or fiair of the softer rex. The 
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table was covered with fowls, roast sucking-pigs, hot 
joints, pies, cakes, and sweetmeats, and each person 
helped hin)self sons cerenumlc. This would have been ii 
pleasant sight at any time; but after having lived on 
salt junk for the last two months, it seemed to hie to 
1x1 a peep at Paradise.’ Even while sitting down, how-: 
eVer, a shade of anxiety’ crossed my mind, as I con¬ 
sidered how ‘uncommon doins’ would suit the state of 
my finances; but for all that, I was soon as busy as the' 
rest. The company seemed to be divided between their 
anxiety to finish their meal in the shortest possible 
space, and the desire to obtain all the inform.ation they 
could from me. For the first two minutes nothing was 
said, the dead silence that reigned around being broken 
; Only by the rattling of the knives and forks. At length a 
■ young cadaverous-looking gentleman, of perhaps seven¬ 
teen years, wiio sat next me, dressed in the latest Paris 
fashion, guessed that it was a pretty considerably warm 
day; and the ice being thus broken, anotlier hazarded 
the conjecture that 1 had come from England lately; 
while a third decidedly opined that I would realise a 
great difference in America from wliat I liad liecn used 
to. ' This was received w* th great unanimity, many de¬ 
claring with an o.atU tliat they roytlier expected so. 
However, they iiad now spun out tlieir dinner to the 
unreasonable length of a quarter of an hour, and so the 
gentlemen dropped otf one by one, and left me alone with 
the ladies. Now, thought I, I shall have some quiet, 

, dnd I hel;«d myself to the wing of a fowl. But I was 

§ omed to c-rxierienee the vanity of human expectations; 

■ a pretty little girl of sixteen, who, I iifterwards 
,med, was on her bridal tour with the youth meu- 
j tSbned above, taking upon herself to be the spokes- 
wonian of the party, began to question me, and to such 
good purpose, that as I had not, ui those days, eitlier 
the wit to elude or the nerve to decline answering, in a 
very short time she possessed herself not only of my 
own history and prospects, hut .also of the private 
memoirs of my anccstor.s for the last two or three gene¬ 
rations. And this was not all; for at nearly every reply 
I; gave, an old lady from Massachusetts cried out, ‘ I ! 
want to know f And thinking she had as good a right 
to^the informatiac. as the other, I retailed it over again 
her peculiar <4iir>^t. At last, however, I cscixpcd ; 
aud hastening, in s^e perturbation, te pay for my 
duller, that I might judge of the progress of my ex¬ 
penses, I found, to my agreeable surprise, that the ! 
damage was only a shilling! wliicli, I m.ay add, would 
have been the same even if I had indulged in a ‘ sling’- 1 
namely, a dram—both before and after dinner. As I 
was putting on my hat to go out, the landlord asked 
roe if I would not like to ‘ wash up 1 thanked him for 
his attention; but not exactly compreheudiug the pro¬ 
posal, I thought it safest to decline. 

I hardly know how the afternoon -was spent between 
this hour and bed-time. I liave only a dim recollection 
of wandering about for a ccmsiderable time, my steps 
still iinstea^ with the motion of the ship, my head 
swimming with thp undulation of the sea, my fancy 
turned topsy-turvy with the novelty, around me, and 
my heart agitated with fear and regret on the one hand, 
and the longings and courageous mopes of youth and 
inexperience on the ofiier. When I r|tumed, it was 
time for bed; and thankfully accepting an invitation of 
the youth who sat next me at dinner, given to #ie 
assembled company, who consisted of about twenty, 
and in these words—‘ Gentlemen, let’s liquor,’ but de¬ 
clining any further hospitalities for the night, I retired 
to my apartment. * 

This was a hare-looking uncarpetod robm, with' six 
uncurtained tent bedsteads ranged along the wall, eaclf 
wittt one chair and two lodgers. My thoughts, however, 
wore Irasy with my own-position. ‘ Here I was in' Aroe- 
ricft without a singly friend, and with imly a vety sroall* 
numher flrf pounds in my pocket. The die wW'OMit : -I 
h<^ severed mysfctf Worn ail who-tarp^iljir 

and plui^nd alone and helpless into what 'WW 
indeed, a/lieW World. There was no ™ inie in': 


this crowded city, and I longed to escape from it. It 
was my design, as far as my money would carry mo, to 
flow' on with tho tide of emigration; and already the 
wilds of Canada hiy vast and dreary before my mind’s 
eye. I was restless and fevqrish for a time; bpt when 
the light was at length extinguished, and tlxe deep 
breathing of, ray eleven comrades proclaiihed that they 
were idready unconscious of the world and its anxieties, 
my cogitations became gradually indistinct. I was Still 
in the Freeman’s Refuge, but tossing in it on the vasty 
deep. l<'’orest8 of trees sprung up among the forests of 
houses around me, and the noises of the street were 
mingled ^ivith tlie whoops of Indians. IVhen I fell 
asleep, thCse iilcungruities were continued in my dreams; 
and when, at an qjirly hour next morning, I started from 
my uneasy pillow, it was sohie time before 1 could com¬ 
prehend where I was, or that I w'as really an outcast 
and a vagabond in America. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

SI.VXIA FOB SAXON WORM. 

Of late years there has been a mania for Saxon words, 
or at least a strong advocacy of tliat kind of speech, as 
if there were some especial and inimitable virtue in tins 
portion of our Linguage. Swift and Cobhott are praised 
in many quarters for tlie predominance of Saxon phrase¬ 
ology in their writings; and Southey goes so far ns to 
express himself in the following terms:—' Ours is a 
noble language, a beautiful language/’ I can tolerate a 
Germanism for family sake; but lie who u.jps a Fremdi 
or Latin phrase wliere a pure hid English wtird docs as 
well, ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, for 
high treason against his mother-tongue.’ la this pre¬ 
ference of one element of our speech over the r^ justi¬ 
fiable on any rational grounds ? We suspect 
we liave never seen a single reason presente4^r the 
j)rcfercnoc—uotliing but the preference itself, ;*hich 
may be a mere freak or conceit It strikes ns os ratliec 
curious, tliat those who express the preference do not 
the less on that account use the ordinary quantity of 
Latin and Frcncli words in their writings: Mr Southey, 
for instance, employs eight words belonging to these 
languages in tiie above two short sentences—one of, 
them, at least, being a substitute for an equally appro¬ 
priate Saxon term (tolerate, for bear with), so that, if 
his own laa' were to be acted upon, he must have been 
hanged, drawn, and quartered himself. But tho fact is, 
there is no need for discountcn.anuing the use of Ikench 
and Latin words by these or any gentler means. Our 
language was originally tliaxon, and that kind of speech 
served, while we were a simple people, like the Saxons 
themselves. But ns the ideiia of our nation wdle im¬ 
proved and extended, it was necessary to obtain appro¬ 
priate words from other sources, and Riey were drawn 
from French, I..atiu, and Greek, because these sources 
were the most convenient Confine ourselves to Saxon 1 
we might as well try to live in wigwams, with no 
government or courts of law but the wittenagemot We 
cannot dispense witii Frendi and Latin now, although 
we ^ere never so willing. Nor is it desirable. An 
English word, of French or Latin origin, provided it he 
moulded into the form of our speech, and does its duty of 
expressinij tlie idea which it represents, it quite at good as 
any Saxon one. 


BTEAM KAVIOATtON. 

When steam navigation was strug^ing into existence 
about the years 1814, 15, and 16, u was the suhitot of 
loudly-expressed contempt ilhKmgtt nearly all men who 
enjoyed, or had ever enjoyed, any cMtunand at sea. It 
stiuck the minds of our hedff captaiiis in much tho 
lanidUghi as Baillie Jorlie’s craft that of Rob Rcy--as 
a poor mean ihcchanical thing, unworthy of the feast 
honsideiMion; and the aUlilyof a ‘steamboat’ (such 
was the name t}i|en employed) to outride an angry sea, 
or peiforii| any exidoit above the pidtriest coasting and 
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ferrying, and that in fair weather only, was so utterly 
scouted, that even the friends of the invention did not 
venture to pretend to it. Now, it is unnecessary to 
rc^niind the reader there is steam navigation to Ame¬ 
rica, the West Indies, and even Hindostan, conducted 
on a scale approaching the magnificent; and many men 
who have been employed in the proud sailing navy of 
England, are content to Steer these mechanical bwks 
through the broad waters. What .n triumph is there 
here over professional prejudice and tho It-will-never-do 
spirit! More tlian all this, however, let the original 
scoffers at steam navigation read the following descrip¬ 
tion of a gallant action recently performed by it, and 
blush. 

On Friday, the 23d Eebmary (18'14), the Newcastle, 
a fine new vessel bound frOTi Newcastle for Aberdeen 
with coal, was overtaken by a dreadful storm, and 
driven during the night in a disabled state to a place 
about a mile and a-half off the Girdicness, wliere slie 
obtained anchorage. Here, on Saturday, the people at 
Aberdeen harbour saw her to he in a condition in the 
highest degree critical, and an efiurt was made to take 
off her crew by means of the life-boat, but in vain. It 
was found utterly impossible te navigate the boat 
through tile breakers in tlie teetli of so violent a storm. 
The .subsequent transactions are thus graphically de- 
scrilied by the Aberdeen Journal: —‘ The storm con¬ 
tinuing with undiminished violence, and night drawing 
on, it was determined to make another effort in behalf 
of the storm-tossed mariners. The tug-stcamer, Samson, 
was thought of, aVn^as the atmosphere apjjeared likely 
to continue, comparatively clear and calm, it was re¬ 
solved that she should be employed on the hazardous 
enterprise. ITie use of thi.s vessel was promptly and 
generously granted by Captain Robinson, her owner; 
and ajjcordingly, about 4 P.M., when the tide was ncarl)' 
at full, the Samson was seen tearing her way through 
the swelling surf, under the direction of her nnuster. 
Captain Robinson; Captain Guthrie, of the Duke of 
Wellington, steering the vessel, whicli w.as manned by 
as gidlant a crew as old ocean ever bore on her bosom, 
comprising the following exjiericnced shipmasters; 
namely. Captain Guthrie, of the Duke of Wellington 
steamer; Captain Lawson, of the Edinburgh packet; 
•Captain Cadenhead, of the Falcon; Captain Low, of 
the Preceptor; Captain Petty, of tlie Commerce; Cap¬ 
tain Daniel, of the Brigand; C.'iptain Sangster, of the 
Dwina; and Captain Cook, of tlie Joseph ; who nobly 
volunteered their services on the occasion. The news 
had widely spread of "the daring enterprise which was 
contemplated, and the piers were crowded with thou¬ 
sands of our citizens, eagerly yet fearfully awaiting the 
issue. As the Samson struggled .along between the piers, 
she was saluted with three hearty cheers, expressive of 
the deep-felt wishes of the assembled multitude that 
she might return in safety and with success from her 
short but perilous voyage. She experienced little diffi¬ 
culty until she reached the bar, over which the infu¬ 
riated billows were careering in ceaseless succession, 
threatening destruction to all that dared to come within 
tlie range of ilieir maddened fury. Here the struggle 
commenixid-^man's strength and skill seeming all too 
feeble to meet the elemental war; wave after wave 
came rushing on, breaking over the frail bark, while 
herqulvaing hull was for a moment lost to the eye. 
But the tight little steamer lield her course, showing a 
gallant firont to the breakers; sometimes tolSed like a 
nnt-shdl on their terrible crests,, and again grappling 
sueoeiifyiy with tbd fuU stretch of their might, seoru- 
fdUy khbwiiig her keel as she dashed triumphantly for¬ 
ward ; l^oiriM occasionally m the foam of wrathful 
ocean, hat again and again emerging buoyant from the 
struggle. Once beyond the breakers, she lay kindly 
cnou^ to the swell of the sea, and, to tlie inei^regsible 
delict oi? sdl on shore, she ttas seen to reach the New- 
casm. After tome tihie, she succeeded in getting under 
the lee of that reks^ j a'’boat was Iqweted, and at two 
trips the whole of the passengers and crew* Inahidihg a 


female, were transferred to the steamer; wliich then 
made for the harbour with her interesting frmght, 
bearing them gallantly through the infuriated surge, 
and landing the whole in safety at Waterloo Quay, to 
the delight of the assembled thousands.’ 

There cannot, of course, be the slightest doubt that, 
hut for steam navigation, the lives of all on hoard tlie 
Newcastle must have been exposed ere long to tlie 
mercy of a tempestuous wintry sea, a mile and a-half 
from land—that is to say, must have iierished. 

i'l.OATIMG OF THE PERSON. 

In the storm alluded to in the preceding note, a South 
Shields vessel was driven out of her course for London, 
and stranded at a dangerous place in St Andrews Bay. 
The crew, consisting of nine jiersuns, took, to their boat, 
wliicli made for land amidst circumstances of tlie 
greatest peril It reached a dangerous hsilf-sunk rock 
—tlie pcopWnn sliore expected next moment to see it 
upset—but, by mere accident, it was carried over the 
point of danger by an unusually high wave. To , this 
happy cliance the preservatioiwof the lives of these nine 
persons is attributed. 

Now, it cannot be too strongly insisted on, that there 
was no need for tliis lucky accident to save tlie lives of 
tlie men. In tlie circumstances they were in, supposing 
their boat to have been upset, they would have in ail 
probability been saved hatl tlicy been furnished each 
with a safety belt to keep them afloat till help was ob¬ 
tained. Modern science and ingenuity have placed in 
our power tlie means of floating the person in the water 
for an iiidefinitc length of time, at tlio cost of a lew 
shillings. Wliy should not every seaman possess one 
of these useful articles, ready to be employed on any 
such exigency as that described ? Mr Carte’s invention, 
composed of cork, and not exceeding a small dressing- 
case in its’whole bulk, costs twelve shillings. Belts of 
inflatable Mackintosh, equally efficient for floating, but 
less certain to resist damage, can lie bad at about the 
same expense. Then there is Mr Carte’s admirable 
Ji/e Buoy, which, on an emergency, could support four 
persons in the water; besides other ingraious appliances' 
for the same purpose. Already, th^jjlnventions of M* 
Carte, although but partially intrc^£lltoa, are ascertained 
to have saved twenty-eight Uvek Consideyin their 
proved efficiency, their con^hience, and dieapS^i jt 
seems little less than mindless foUy.J% accukh^ 
to be at sea to want them; a folly it 

be to despise having lincli-pius in a cuntiage, or a 
liearthstcaie and fender to save a houal .fcom takii^ 
lire. 


MR LAING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 

AnotiT a year and a-lialf ago, the proprietors of flie’ 
Atlas .iCwspaper proposed to give a prize of a Imndre;^ 
pounds, fifty pounds, and twenty-five pounds, far thff i 
first, second, and tliird-bcst essays respectively, oh Ute 
causes of, and remedies for, the existing distress of the 
country. To insure impartiality in the award of .merit. 
Sir David Brewster; Herman Merivale of,Baliol cofege, 
O.Y.ford; George* Pry me, professor of poltticjlil.ecniianny 
in ^iie university of Cambridge; Thomas 
Statistical Society, I-aindon ; and John WilWii* 
of moral philosophy, Edinburgh, were appctoted ' M^’ 
ters. The announpement of the offer, as well Its 
novelty as liberality, excited consideiable Attention at 
the time, and the result was awaited withaourioriW 
befitting the importance of the subject. The a^udica- 
tors have at length discharged their onerous and labo¬ 
rious task, some idea of which may be Ihamed from the 


tors, each of whoitew»*ayB dontiuhed from four hundred t» 
five hundred pajjhi of dpi^pWritten manureiSpt- ^he 
highest prize W’kt iwairled to Samuel Lahig, J tin. Esq. 
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late fellow of St John’s college, Cambridge; the Second 
to the Rev. Joseph Angus; and the third to Edward 
Baines, Esq. editor of the Leeds Mercury, and author 
of the History of the Cotton Manufacture. How far 
the award has been founded on a correct estimate of the 
merits of the respective p^uctions, is a point which 
we are not prepared to discuss, a.s one only has yet come 
under our notice. The ijroprietors of the Atlas having 
commenced issuing the prize essays in weekly detach¬ 
ments, we are enabled to lay before many thousands 
of our readers, who will never see the essays themselves, 
a sketch of the leading arguiueuts and conclusions of 
at least the production which has borne the highest 
premium. 

Mr Laing, who belongs to a family in which ability 
appears to be hereditary, has executed bis task with 
considerable skill, and no doubt with mucii labour, along 
with a conscientious conviction of its importance. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, hy entering on his task in wliat 
must be c^ed a spirit of morbid philanthropy, and 
with an ardent desire to make out his case, he fails, as 
we think, in presenting that faithful jiortraiture of our 
times which the reader of such an essay has every rea¬ 
son to expect. As we proceed, we may perhaps attempt 
to show the want of coiiipreliensiveness in his views, 
and the unsonndness of his opinions; and that con¬ 
sequently his conclusions, logical though they lie from 
his premises, arc not so uniformly correct as we could 
Wish to see tliem. The subject divides itself into 
three parts, wliich he has treated seriatim—Part 1. 
Nature and extent of the existing distress, o.xtending to 
six chapters; 2. Causes of tlie existing distress, extend¬ 
ing to four citapters; and, 3. Remedies for the c.xisting 
distress, in nine chapters. 

Mr Iiaing sets out with observing that tiie complaints 
of national distress point more to an organic malady in 
the framework of society, than anything whicli can he 
brought within the domain of recognised rules. “ At 
former jieriods of history we have heard complaints of 
national distress, and witnessed instances of national 
decay; but these have been occasioned by causes, and 
accompanied by^ymptoms, very dittbrent from those 
which cliaracteriSfiijte present phase of social c.xistence 
in England. For insTSuice, invasion of fo. jign enemies, 
loss of national independence, decay of energy and mar¬ 
tial spirit, domestic discard, i^gious persecution, finan¬ 
cial embarrassment, sudden changes in the accustomed 
course of commerce, are all recognised causes and symp¬ 
toms of the df^line of nations. Of none of these do we 
flud a trace in the present condition of England. On 
the contrary, never, perliaps, was there a period when 
national prosperity, judged of by these outward histori¬ 
cal tests, stood higher. England stands, without di.s- 
pute, the first naval and commercial power in the world. 
Ships and money, the two great element.s of sujieriority 
in modem warfare, she commands to an almost unlimited 
extent, and by the application of steam, her relative 
superiority-over other nations is daily increasing.’ There 
is likewise nothing like internal convulsion; piarty ran¬ 
cour is abated; public opinion is becoming more health¬ 
ful. The prospects of our vast colonial empire afford 
mote room for gratulAtion than apprehension. In tlic 
West Indies, instead of 800,000 dissolute and discon¬ 
tented slaves, we have as many civilised Christian fd- 
low-subjects, bound to the mother-country by ties of 
gratitude and interest At home, abroad, and in the 
colonies, England is great and prosperous. Her public 
credit never w as higher. Her resources are stupen¬ 
dous. The united annual income^ of the people are 
eitunated at from 1*280,000,000 to L.310,000,000, littll 
more than two years of which would pay off the whole 
Dational debt Accumulated savings can scarcely find 
an outiet In the course of about six years, 1700 mites 
of milw&y been completed at a cost trf' L.54, 000,000. 

The tengtli or navigable* canals in England exceeds 
S300 mim. number of inhabited houses in Great 
Britain^ 53%91t, being nearly doable the number in 
^n>#‘ViuQe of Bntish pt^uce and manu&ctuiea 


annually exported has risen, in the course of the last 
fifteen years, from about L.36,0CH),000 to upwards of 
L.50,000,000. In 1840, there were consumed 35,127,000 
lbs. of tea, 22,779,000 lbs. of tobacco, 7,000,000 gallons 
of wine, and 3,825,000 cwts. of sugar. In the same 
year there were used 39,814,000 bushels of malt and 
25,190,000 gallons of British spirits. On the 1st of 
.Tanuary 1841, the United Kingdom owned 21,983 vessels, 
having a toiiiiago of .2,724,104; upwards of 3,000,000 
tons of this shix)ping leave port annually. Since 1820, 
upwards of L.60,000,000 of British capital have been . 
invested in foreign loans. 

‘ It would be easy,’ observes Mr Laing, ‘ to accumu¬ 
late facts of a similar nature; but those atove cited are 
sufficient for our' present igirpose, which is simply to 
show that the country exliibits, as yet, no decided 
synii>tom of declining wealth, and tliat whatever may 
be the evils wliich atflict society, the want of a suffleieut i 
capital to set industry in motion, .and to sustain the | 
national burdens, is certainly not among them. When;, 
then, is the distress ? If neither the political circum¬ 
stances, the financial condition, nor—considered with 
reference only to tlie amount of wealth—the economical 
state of the country, show any indications of decay or 
danger, how is it that so many serious men sliake tiieir 
heads with gloomy apprehensions, and at times feel 
tempted to doubt whether tlie amount of evil in the 
jiresent siwial condition of England does not preponde¬ 
rate over tlie good ? It is in the cimdition of the labowiny 
classes that the danycr lies. Amidst jjjie intoxication of 
wcaltli ami progress, and the dreams of a millennimn of 
material iirosperity to be realised by the inventions of 
science, the iscoveries of political economy, and the 
unrestricted apiilicatioii of man’s energy and iutcliigeiH,-e 
to outward objects, society has been startled by a diseo- 
very of the fearful fact, that as wealth increases, poverty 
increases in a faster ratio, and tliat in almost exact pro¬ 
portion to tlie advance of one portion of society in opu- | 
lence, intelligence, and civUisatioii, lias been tlie retro- j 
gressiou of anotlier and more uumerous class towards j 
misery, degradation, and barbarism. To speak more ; 
specifically, the leading facts to which the evils that, in ' 
one sliaix: or other, are continually forcing tliemselvcs ; 
upon the attention of society, may be reduced, apiieur ; 
to he—lit The existence of an intolerable mass of | 
misery, including in the term Ixith recognised and ofil- { 
eial I'auxierism, and the unrecognised destitution tliat I 
prey's, like u consuming ulcer, in the heart of our large 
cities and densely-peopled manufacturing districts. 2dly. 
The condition of a large jiroportion of the indepen¬ 
dent labouring class, who arc unable to secure a toler¬ 
ably cunifortabte and stable subsistence in return fur 
their lalxmr, and are apjiroxiinating, there is too much 
reason to fear, towards the gulf of ]iaupcrism, in which 
they will be, sooner or later, swallowed uii, unless some- 
ttking effectual can be done to arrest their downward 
profess.’ 

To fortify these xiropositiuns, Mr Laing accumulates 
a large body of facts from parliamentary evidence, sta¬ 
tistical reiKirts, &c. With resxject to destitution, he 
shows that the nuinbei’ of avowed paux>ers in Englaod 
is 1,300,928, or 8^ i»er cent, of tlie population, which 
is nearly one iierson out of every twelve. But this 
gives no idea of the real amount of destitution and 
misery, particularly in the large towns and manufac¬ 
turing dinfricts. ‘An enlightened and pliilanthropic 
foreign writer, in describing the resultesof his personal 
observation in England, says, with equal fbree and 
truth, that by the side of an wulence, acuvity* elegance, 
and wide-spread comfort, m which the world has no 
example, every great city contains “ a real Ghetto” —a 
cursed quarter—a hell upon eartli, where the reality of 
misery, depravity, and every hideous form of suffering 
and degradation, surpasses anything that the imagina¬ 
tion of a Dante ever conceived in describing the ^de 
of devils.’ Here follow some dbtails respecting the 
dens of MoncliMm:, Glsagow; Birmingham, and other 
cities; hifleous and rerdting; yet no r^ so dangerous. 
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that the most fastidious are bound, from even the in¬ 
ferior motive of self-defence, to look them in the face. 
One or two facts speak emphatioaUy as to the social 
deterioration. In Manchester, in 1839, as many as 
42,964 persons, or nearly a sixth of the population, were 
admitt^ at different medical charities ; and more than 
one-half of the inhabitants are cither so destitute or 
degraded, as to require the assistance of public charity 
in bringing their offspring into the world. In Glasgow, 
in the five years ending in 1840, as many as 62,0ul 
persons were attacked by typhus fever, a disease gene- 
ridly produced by filth, intoxication, and vice. In 
I.iverpool, from 3.';,000 to 40,000 of the lower popula¬ 
tion live in cellars, without windows or any means of 
light and ventilation but the door. Cfht of 6571 cellars 
lately examined, 2988 were found either wet or dirty. 
In towns not connected with manufactures, similar 
horrors are disclosed. Edinburgh possesses' alloys aud 
courts vile as those of Manchester; and in Brigiiton, 
the abode of royalty and fashion, there are districts 
wiiicli, for wretcliedness and dcgr.adation, may dispute 
the palm with tlie wynds of Glasgow or the cellars of 
Liverpoed. The ratio of mortality for all Eiigliuid is 1 
in 48 annually; but in the lowest quarter of Leeds 
it is 1 in 24. in Whitechai^l 1 in 26, in GIa.sgow 1 
in 31, &c.—the greater mortality being traceable to 
poverty, bad ventilation, want of cleanliness, vice, and 
intemperance. 

The chapters towards the; conchision of the first 
part relate to thev:otidition of the liand-loom we.avcrs, 
;ind other classe s of siot highly skilled operatives ; also 
the ugricUl/hral, the nii»ing, and the fishing popula¬ 
tion. It is, says our author, established, by incon¬ 
testable facts, that a large proportion of the dense 
masses of population, crowded together in the low 
districts of our large towns, have absolutely no regu¬ 
lar and recognised oe,cupations, and live, ins it were, 
oullawa up>>n so.iidy. Tiie most unfominate class 
of oi)erativcs is the liand-loom weavers, of whom, in 
!841, there were upwards of 800,000. It wa.s found, 
by inquhy at Huddersfield, that the average eanuugs 
of 402 weavers, maintivining 1655 persons, was 5s. 6;^d. 
l«r week, or 2;|d per day for eacdi individual. At 
Ashton-uiider-Lj'ne, tlie average family earnings were 
4s. ll^d. jwr week. At Wigan, the average of 113 
Iversons employed gave 3s. I Id. ]>er week for ea<di. lii 
the more favoured branches of hand-loom weaving, a 
wage of about 7s. 6d. was realised; but to earn this, or 
even an inferior sum, Jabour was jmotracted to seventy' 
hours iier week. The employment, in most instaiuris, 
was also irregular; and, all things considered, it was 
jnanife.st t!iat the bulk of the 800,000 persons dei)ending 
on this precarious employment existed on the verge of 
extreme destitution. Nearly tlie same remark might 
be applied to a large proportion of persons employed in 
the great national maiiufae.tures. Clf two aud a-half 
millions of individuals engaged in the woollen, linen, 
and silk trades, there are, in ordinary circumstsinees, 
alMJUt olic-third plunged in extreme misery, and hover¬ 
ing on tile verge of starvation ; another third earning 
something better than the agricultural labourer, but 
tinder circnrastances very prejudicial to health, morality, 
and domestic comfort; wtd finally, a third earning high 
wages, amply sufficient to niaintein them in respec¬ 
tability and comfort. Since these facts were elicited, 
wages have fallen 15 or 20 per cent., and dutress has 
spread upwards, invading the condition of the liiglily- 
paid ivbrkraen connected with machinery, i'rom all 
crediWe invtmtigations, it appears that the English 
agricultural labourer is in circumstances only a degree 
better than thoAe of the poorest paid town operatives, 
and worse than those of the higher class of mechanics. 
His condition is also gradually deteriorating; ,witli the 
best elements of mental improvement, he is subsiding 
into intellectual darkness and moody distrust and dis¬ 
content. Ho is, in fact, almost abandoned to wild 
desperation. ‘I-fc has atelutely uoUung to look for¬ 
ward to; noUffng to M back upon.’ Tl* min^g 


population are among the best paid and most regularly 
employed workmen ; but, except in Cornwall, they are 
generally deteriorating in habits, uninstmeted, and too 
often intemperate. The fishing population is not in a 
condition of so much deterioration as many others. 

Here Mr Laing closes the first part of his essay, 
having made out, as lie thinks, a case of distress apd 
deraoraliaatiun wliich deserves to be calied national, 
and alarming from the very eontentment whiclt prevails 
among the most debiised of the population. Without 
disputing a single fact which he produces, we fear he 
has exposed himself to the charge of keeping out of view 
whatever circumstances go to jirovc au (juloance of mind, 
miirals, and physical com/ui t.s ainony the ekmes wlme con¬ 
dition he has pictured as so dephnable. Strangely enough, 
he docs not tliiiik it necessary to compare past with 
present misery, an oversiglit so serious as to weaken 
the wliole of ^s subsequent conclusions. Tor example, 
allowing th^in England 1 in every 12 xicrsous is a 
pauper, wliat w tw tlie proportion forty, sixty, or a hun¬ 
dred years ago ? Is it only a new fact that our large 
towns contain a vicious population, or tliat agricultural 
labourers are in distress ? It may be true that the iiro- 
portion of deatlis is as great as 1 in 24 in Leeds, and 1 
in 26 in Whitechapel; but is it not equally true tliat 
ill London, at the middle of last century, the average 
for the whole population was 1 in 20; which argues a 
far greater intensity of poverty, vice, and misery, than 
i.s at present in existence. Sixty years since, every 
road in the kingdom was haunted by highwaymen, and 
it was quite customary to hang dozens of robbers and 
burglars in a. morning at Newgate. All parts of tlie 
country are now freed of tliese pests; and capital 
ofleiices, with capital punishments, arc comparatively 
rare. In the same golden age of sixty years ago, tlie 
lower classes souglit amusement in cock-fighting, duck- 
pelting, tnitl-baitiug, and other brutal sports; the same 
classes of persons now resort to mechanics’ institutions, 
libraries, reading-rooms, lecturing halls, and other places 
of an improving tendency. In tlie matter of intem- 
licrance, the iieoplo at large are also wonderfully im¬ 
proved of late years; and tlie increas^^f ]irudence and 
decent economy may he learned frqyftlie fact of there 
being now many thousands of bdiieflt clubs, sick and 
annuity societies, and sometluug like twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of pounds sterling lodged iu the Savings’ Banks. 
We are sorry that Mr Laing has not eiiosen to soften 
the d;irker shades of his picture by these and similar 
bright streams of light, and so far he failjin presenting 
a truthful portraiture of our times. With this caveat 
against liis preliminary assumptions, we sliall prixieed 
in anotlier pajrier to anMyse the second jiart of liis essay. 

CODES OF ETIQUETTE. 

In OP'' of his colloquies, the sage Erasmus tells liis 
pupil— ‘ A gcntleinmi ought to behave himself like a 
gentleman. As often or whenever any one that is your 
suiierior siicaks to you, stand straight, pull ofi' your 
hat, and look neither doggedly, surlily, saucily, mala- 
pertlv, nor unsettled^, but with a staid, modest, jdeasant 
air in your comitenance, and a bashful look fixed upott 
tlie person who speaks to you; your feet set close by one 
amj^her, your hands without action. Do not stand titter 
totter, first standing upon one foot and then upon an- 
oth(-r, nor playing with your fingers, biting your lips, 
scratching your head, or picking your ears. Let your 
clothe.s lie put on Sght mid neat, that your whole dress, 
air, motion, and haVit, may bespeak a modest and bash- 
Al temper. Wien you are at a feast, beliavo yourself 
cheerfully, but always so as to remember wliat becomes 
your age. Serve yourself last; and if any nice bit be 
offered you, reftise it modestly; but if they press it upon 
you, take it, and thank the person; and cuttftig off a 
bit of it, offet the rest eittier»to him that gave it you, 
or to him that sits next you.’ Some of these regu¬ 
lations are worthy to be followed; but Eashion—who, 
though the most changefhl, is the men arbitiory of 
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codiflers-^hM very considerably altered the rules of 
etiquette since the great Reformer’s time. It is, for 
stance, no longer a point of politeness for persons, young 
or cdd, to say ‘no’ when they mean ‘yes;’ or to halve 
a Iwnnc-bouche with its donor. Nevertheless, some of 
these maxims held their sway for a very long period, 
for we find them repeated in that popular compendium 
of elementary instruction. ‘ Vyse’s Spelling-book,’ pub¬ 
lished at the beginning of the present century. Others 
are added in the same work, which serve to show what 
mathematically correct young gentlemen the school¬ 
master of that day sought to produce. In the chap¬ 
ter on ‘ Behaviour at Home to your Parents,’ he directs 
his pupils thus:—‘ Having come softly up to the door, 
and knocked at it once, and not too loud, as soon as it 
is opened, go in. Take oiFyour hat as soon as you are 
entered, and don’t touch it again till you are going out. 
As soon as you come into the room to your parents and 
relatives, bow, and stand near the door till you are told 
wltere to sit.’ The proccs.s of commencing a conversation 
is to he extremely mborate. Ai'ter you have taken care 
‘ how you speak to thosts who have not spoken to you,’ 
the scholar is to wait till the person he wishes to ad¬ 
dress is at leisure, and tlien to * stand up, tliat he may 
see you want to speak. When liis eyes are upon you, 
walk softly to him, and speak so gently, that others 
may not hear. Before you speak, make a bow or 
curtsey, and when you have received your answer, 
make another, but with discretion.’ llicse formulae in¬ 
struct the pupil iu the whole art of appearing what the 
naughty boys of the present day coll ‘ sheepish’—and, 
happily, they arc not at present followed. .We, again, of 
the modern school of etiquette, deem it a very had sign 
when young ladies or gentlemen never suffer themselves 
to speak above a whisper. To be continually bowing, 
also, IjDwever much discretion is used, we have ceased 
to (insider convenient or graceful. Conctirning be¬ 
haviour in company, Mr Vysc is uncommonly parti¬ 
cular; he even prescribes the exact position in which 
young gentlemen are to sit. The posture is to he * easy 
and genteel,’ of wliich his idea is as follows:—‘ I’ui 
one hand in thc^osom of yovir waistcoat, and let tlie 
other fall easily2k^ur knee.’ Tlxe rigid disciples of 
Mr Vyse's prineij^S? when many of tlu ra were seated 
in company, must have presented a curiously uniform 
effect Further on, singing, whistling, yawning, and 
‘biting your Hails,’ are strictly proliibited; but with 
these regulations modem society has, as far as we liave 
observed, nev^ as yet interfered. 

I. It is not to^ regretted that many of the unnatural 
ttmtniaU formerly prescribed for the young liave been 
abolimed. The arbitrary imiHisition of rules of conduct 
by ^pasters, w^ere nature,! and the example of parents 
and tetmhers, are the Inkt guides, wliile it cliccked the 
natn^ flow of animal spirits, taught the pupils hypo¬ 
crisy; to say one thing when they meant another, and 
to lie continuany acting contrary to their inclination. 
Hence they too bSeiti |took their revenge, when out of 
sight and relieved of restraint, by running into excesses 
of a worse nature than those which the codes of polite¬ 
ness imposed on them were designed to prevent ’Tlie 
effect of such rules wds to bring them into such habits 
of constraint, that nature and reason hrfd no play what¬ 
ever ; whilst in a well-regulated house, where everyjn--i 
I flueutial member of a family instinctively, and, as a 
matter of course, does just what has been held to be 
I most convenient for moving in society with ease and 
' ptbpr^ty, children become far betfctr mannered than 
th(^"|vJu) were formally di^lM ah<\ lectured into good 
! Iwmvpar. That edambfe ik better than precept, Is«» 

; «^uqpg|y exemplified in Hhf^ have been calm ihc 
; iiflai^ '^rals, as in tliose of ^i^r ttioment 

, t|ie hei^-quartersoflEufoj^npoUteneaih has 

heen flwmorejirollfic in treatises on etiqheltie than Eng¬ 
land (hie of<lhe most ext^ivcly used has 

^ it. and is entitled, ‘B^Cs for Jfi* 

yenilsj^Ptra^i;;^ Instruct the Young in Goqd Belukt 

It is, consid^ing thd 


Bubjeet, a work of some pretension, containing thirty- 
five chapters. This code is a vast improvement on that 
of Mr Vyse. In, for instance, descuibing the proper 
mode of carrying on a conversation, the authbr tdts 
young people ‘ not to be of that number who talk inces¬ 
santly. and who do not give others time to say what 
they think. Should any one speak, allow them to finish 
what they are going to say ; listen attentivelyi without 
interrapting their discourse. Speak neither too loud lior 
too softly; let your discourse be low, but distinct and 
familiar, without affectation, ns much in what you say, 
ns in the manner, of saying it.’ In the matter of per¬ 
sonal carriage, the French authority is also far in ad¬ 
vance of Mr Vyse. He, however, instructs chiefly by 
negatives;—‘ Do‘not stoop,’ he says, ‘as if you had a 
pack on your shoulders; but hold yourself upright, and 
accustom yourself to that posture.’ 

Another French guide to gentility, exactly contem¬ 
porary with the last, is entitled, ‘ New and Complete 
Manual fur Good Suciet}', or Guide to Politeness and 
Goixi Breeding.’* It contains 350 closely pi'inted pages, 
and addresses itself minutely to idl sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men, showing tliem how they ought to wit in 
every possible variety of circurastanees. It would appear 
that a different style of conduct is expetited in Ift^nce 
from different professions; hence physicians, clergymen, 
lawyers, soldiers, and even autlinrs, are eacli instructed in 
tlie proper behaviour towards persons with whom they 
come in contact. Madame Celnart wisely advises profes¬ 
sional men to talk as little as possible of their own profes¬ 
sions. Slie recommends the ductur to converse about 
law, and the lawyer to inquire particnlariyiirto the state 
of his client’s health; tlie military man mast be eloquent 
on ships, and the sailor coranmiiicative concerning 
campaigns. Her reasons for forming a code of politeness 
for authors are Iwth strong and flattering:—‘ Why, it 
will be asked, should not authors belong to the ordi¬ 
nary category of society ? But I inquire in turn. Do 
tliose men, absorbed with high and noble thoughts, 
live 11 common life?—tliey, who are wnstantly seeking 
for the secret of the beautiful—agitated by passions, 
wandering in dreams, and strangers to the common¬ 
places of the world? No, no. 'I’lieirs is an existence 
apart; one of ilelights which the world cannot appre¬ 
ciate ; one which is concealed from vulgar apprehen¬ 
sions.’ For gentlemen so constantly in tlie clonds, a long 
course of instruction has been deemed necessary; and all 
authors who may wisli to distinguish themselves in cum- 
piiny, are imperatively called on \o leam by heart from 
the seventy-first to the seventy-eighth page of Madame 
Celuart’s Manuel. Passing over ‘ 'The Art to Shine in 
Society, or Manual for the Man of the World,’ Ac.f 
we leave the French books of etiquette, to mention one 
of the many which have made tlieir appearance in phi¬ 
losophical Germany ; for it is quite erroneous to suppose 
that the metapliysical character of the Germans pr«^- 
vents them from jiaying every possible attetirion to 
ceremonious usages. In all the minute details of efl- 
quette, that grave people are unequalled; and Kotzebue 
satirises this propensity of his countnmieft *tb refine 
upon formalities in his novel of ‘ Die KombdiaUtin aus 
Liebe’ [the Comedians from Choice], ‘ My tinclet the 
court-marshal,’ says one of the diaracters,' br an author. 
Iledias written a large volume on the riiOtdder-strapt of 
pages, and another on the art of orran^ng card-ts^ei. 
He is now occupied on bis grand work, in eight volumes, 
and three Hundred and forty chaptm, on etiquette. One 
of the chapters containe cxedlent rules as tb the man¬ 
ner in which we should bkhave towards the prinee’s 
pointers.’ Hie German oodet of etiquette^ itotitled ‘The 
Rules of Politeness,’ exikfi>plmt» Kotzebue’! aarcaem. It 


* Kottvesn lUaiiael Contplet de Ik Bonne CoUiptante, oil Onide de 
la PcaitesM eSjla taflWueSalU)*, Sto, au|)siant«d and isvissd-by Ma¬ 
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• is simply: a list of tittes, with proper directions for ad¬ 
dressing tiimr owners, accompanied by a detail of such 
formidities as are j^actised at the Torioos imperial courts 
and petty dukedoms in Germany. Whenever the Ger- 
nums taka up a subject or a custom, they never enter 
upon it by halves; they are the most profound philoso¬ 
phers, the deepest dreamers, the most inveterate smokers, 
and.nicest observers of ceremony, in Europe. 

Eaty has produced bat few works on the subject of 
etiquette. ; .The truth is, the essence of ceremony is self- 
restraint, which: the Italians practise but little. Tlieir 
standard work on the subject, tlierefpre—‘The New 
Gallant’*:—is the very opposite of the German pro¬ 
duction. Instead of being made up of formal rules, 
it is a grave philosophic treatise ooptbe principles of 
politencsis, by an eminent political economist, and is 
applicable to all ages and countries alike. Indeed both 
English and American writers on the subject have 
borrowed largely from it. 

I We now pass to such of the innumerable English 
books on etiquette as have fallen under our notice, 
with the view of remarking on some of the curious 
laws which they lay down. In all of them, much 
stress is placed on the manner of saluting otir friends. 
Following the autliority of ‘ Hints on Etiqnette,’f it is 
not necessary in England to uncover, imlcss to a lady. 
‘Never,’ says the author, ‘nod to a lady in the street, 
neither be satisfied with touching your hat, but take it 
off; it is a courtesy her sex demands.’ On tlie conti¬ 
nent the liat is removed indiscriminately to either sex ; 
aud in some parfs pf Germany the .act is performed 
after the panties have m<^; that is to say, should they 
encounter Opposite numCor ten of a street, one hat is 
I taken «rfl" somewhere about number fifteen, and the 
I other at number five—a peculiarity which gives rise to 
the adage, ‘ Better late than never, like a German how.’ 
Doctors differ even in etiquette; and anotlier regulator 
of salutations insists that taking off the hat is iiol 
essential on meeting a lady. You may sometimes 
—kiss your hand to her;J but this can only be 
I proper to ‘jHirsons will; whom you are intimately ac- 
I quainted.’ Ladies, oct^ording to an American authority,§ 
i are to bow in the street, and on no account to attempt 

! the curtsey. ■ ‘ It is,’ l;e adds, ‘ a mark of liigli breeding 

j not to speak to a lady in the street until you perceive 
i that she has noticed you by an inclination of the head.’ 
j And this brings us to a jwint which does not appear 
I to have received the attention it deserves from any of 
the authorities we have consulted. This is the difficult 
I one of promiscuous recognition. In foreign codes of 
I' etiquette, tliat department of the science is scarcely 
i noticed; for the reserve and caution wliich raise tlie 
point are only peculiar to the English. Abroad, a 
i: ‘regular introduction' is not absolutely necessary to 
' notteing persons in the street, or to conversing with 
I thenr in public places; while here, such a preliminary 
I is so ekrongly insisted on. that we have seen an anec- 
j dote in a French publication, wliich, though declared to 
be a fact, is a litUe too extravagant for implicit belief. 
An English gentleman, os the story goes, while hunting 
in. a remote country, perceived one of the party had 
been thrown from his horse, and was struggling for his 
Ufe dn khorsc-popd. On being asked why he had not 
helped the sufferer qut of his danger, the precise fiir- 
maUitni^e^, t^t he did not like to take the liberty, 

‘ for to'nad ngyer been, regularly introduced to him!’ 
This laigi ekftiino exemplification of EngUah reserve, 
moditod iDstanceii of wt^ are constantly occurring. 
Xo avoid epUMRassments on this score, we would 
limnldy, rules. First, Never bow to a 

person npleaa , you an ptr^otiy sure you know’ him. 

' But wh«t oonstitntes knowing him? You may have j 

*■■■■! . . ■■ .1 I I ' ■ ■■ " ' ■ .1 ■—I. I I j 
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met him in private or public assemblies, in watering- 
places or steamboats; you may have conversed with 
him there on general topics, and be perfectly cog¬ 
nisant of his person, name, and station j still, that does 
not convert him into a recognisable acqualntaneb in 
the street; and were you thrown together again in 
similar places, though your intercourse might be re¬ 
peated, it would only be ns strangers. It is related of 
George Selwyn, a celebrated leader of fashion in the 
latter part of the last century, that, when at Bath, ho 
got upon this sort of conversational terms with an 
elderly gentleman, whom he afterwards met in London. 
Selwyn endeavoured to pass him unnoticed, but his 
pump-room friend insisted upon stopping liim with the 
exclamation, ‘ Why, don’t you recollect me ? We be¬ 
came acquainted at Bath, you know.’ To this Selwyn 
replied, ‘ I remember i>erfectly, and when 1 next go to 
Bath, I shall pa most happy to become acquainted with 
you again.'ii^^, however, some dnl)iety mu.st exist 
about what ewStitutes acquaintance, the second rule- 
applicable to those who pass bows unnoticed—provides 
for all contingencies. It is this:—Return every bow 
that is offered you. Charles II. and George IV., who, 
on the point of exterior manner, have always been con¬ 
sidered models, saluted every pt;rson in the street who 
saluted them, whatever his grade. This is also the case 
at the present day with the dignitaries of the church ; 
and the mark of respect is p.aid them without the smaUcst 
pretence of acquaintanceship. 

The books before us ai’e copious in their information 
on tlic sciences of eating dinners, drinking tea, making 
visits, sending invitations, &c.; but on tliesc matters 
very little literal instruction can be available; for what 
is convenient, and considered etiquette in one grade of . 
society, and in one part of tlie empire, is not so in 
otlicrs. It is, therefore, much safer to trust to obser¬ 
vation, and acquire experience; for, after all, the grand 
coToprehensivc basis upon which true poUteness stands, 
is acting natunilly, and doing as other people do—not ‘ 
deranging society by strange, eccentric, or conspicuous ' 
actions. 

The improvement which has of late years taken place 
in the tone of general society is fastenbolishing mere 
etiquette, and such -works as we.iiEb mentioned will 
doubtless be looked upon, a few years hence, as literary 
curiosities. What is now aimed at is a jiervading po¬ 
liteness founded on benevolence, and whicli persons of 
normally constituted feelings readily acquire amongst 
well-bred friends. It is something considerably different 
from mere etiquette, and in many instarses opposed to j 
it. It enables us to perform the little courtesies of life 
e.asily and naturally, without that kind of fiourisli and 
formality which a strict adherence to the rules of eti¬ 
quette produces. Byron’s dictum is more effleadous 
than all the rules and regulations that ever wore im-; 
posed; it is, that those persons only are truly agreeable 
and i-jpular in society, who are 

' at ca.se, 

And, being natural, naturally plcuee.' 

It is that effort and hypocrisy exhibited by individuals 
who aim at manners jivhich are not the result of genial 
habit, which is real vulgarity. A clown in the mwt iC- 
flned society is sot really vulgar, be he ever so dowhish; 
it is only when he tries to become genteel that he is so. 
Li# us hear on tliis point the philosophy df tto most 
amusing clown, real or fictitious, this -world evCr pro¬ 
duced. ‘ I’rovided,’ quotii Sanoho Fanza, ‘ I have plenty, 

I can eat more to^my satisfactidn standing on my ten, 
and in ray. own company, than if T , was, to sit by the 
sitte of an eniperoi’. And if Ahq jpi^ JIttUst be told, I 
had much rather dine by n^seU in though it 

should he on a bit of bce^ and kafdnihh, titan eat 
turkey-cocks at anottor inkQ,'jl ,l|ktlie, where X am ob¬ 
liged to cHew Boitiy, to .drink fiwrlfigtyi to ifipe mjf 
mouth every mtowte, sim tpf ato^'ftom sneezing and ; 
coughing; tiisrefoto I Iti^^utese honours which jrnur 
woMhip^ wor^ pnt upok tmy he concerted into 
other things cf mme easc^^ l^ Far, 
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therefore, from thrusting himself into society whose 
Bustoms differed from his own, and struggling to be 
mate-fellow of the great and rich, Sancho, with the 
naturalness and good-breeding of his peculiar station, 
wishes to decline the honours intended for him. He 
knew that, were he to attempt an imitation of tiie 
ceremonies of the great, he would become essentiall}’ 
vulgar. This is a good lesson for tuft-hunters—pre¬ 
cisely the sort of persons among whom mere etiquette 
is chiefly in vogue. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 

A CONVEBSATION WITH CHAIU,OTTK CORDAV. 

On the 11th July 179.3,1 went to the National Conven¬ 
tion to assist at the debate which it was expected iv ould 
take place on the motion for outlawing Lanjuinais, who 
had mitaculously saved himself by flight from the arrest 
under which he had boon placed by an order of the 
Committee of Public Safety, in consequence of his hav¬ 
ing, on the 2d of .Inly, denounced at tlie tribune Marat 
and his followers for tlieir murderous deeds. In fact, 
BatTere proposed in a long speech, and Hohespierre 
seconded in a few words, the project of a decree for out¬ 
lawing that individual; but the very instant that Con- 
dorcet rose to address the members on the subject in 
question, St Just having made a sign to the xans ciil- 
loites, with whom the Committee of I’ublic Safety daily 
^led the space allotted to the public, a tremendous 
uproar began, and numerous stentorian voices were 
heard to exclaim—* Outlaw the traitor! Down with the 
royalists ! To the guillotine with the friends of Brissot 
aud the federation!’ 

Turning my eyes towards that ferocious hand, I per¬ 
ceived with sorrow amongst them a rather stout !md 
taU female, dressed in deep mourning, who, however, 
disgusted, and probably horror-stricken at so dreadful 
a Scene, soon endeavoured to open for herself a p.assage, 
and left the hdMe. Tlio unusual presence in such a 
place, and the sulSien departure of the unknown hut 
decent female, made so powerful an impression on rny 
mind, that I immediately resolved to leave the Coii- 
vention and follow her, to find out, if possible, who 
she was, and what extraordinary motive could liave 
iiutigated her to visit a place in which so many horrors 
and crimes wffre perjjetrated under the mask of justice, 
and to the name of liberty. 

Fortunately, the woman who had so strongly excited 
my attention was walking ratlier slowly towards the 
Tuilleries, so that I not only overtook her, but, as slie 
seemed absorbed, and unconscious of my imesenee, I 
was able, to eigunine Jier countenance very minutely. 
The more I looked at her, the more anxiously I sought 
an op^rtnnity of engaging her in conversation, witliout 
committing a breaolt of politeness towards a female 
apparently so modest and dignified. 

We had scaroely arrived at tho« entrance of the gar¬ 
den of the Tuilleries, when, by good fortune, a shower 
of rain suddenly overtook us. Havingp an umbrella, I 
spread it, approached, and offered her a share of it. 
With a dignified but kind expression she replted, 
‘ Thank you, citizen; I accept your offer, and beg you 
to accompany me to a shelter.’ On reacliing Rue 8t 
Horentia, we found shelter under gateway of the 
house of llobespiierre. Then my fair companion sahl, 
♦Lam truly thankful, citizen, foryAir kindness.’ Ret 
aniinated by the^ words, I attempted a gallant and 
M^bliinentary reply; but, as If t^ing alarm at my 
she abi?i^ly, almost angrily, interrupted me by 
•syihfr . Who are you ? If a spy, 1 scorn yoifr l»se- 
Qeaa»' «Bd 'teani you to xespyct both my sex and my 
vtrtQe.' ‘EatdoD, pardon, citoyenne,* I resume, in ilm 
0^ am not a spy ; I ipeant op 

cflhnoe j they were the natural expretiion 


of an Italian mind. 1 will candidly explain to you why. 
I am now in your company. I observed you, a female, i 
alme, amidst that horrible multitude assembled in the | 
Chamber; and I was so much surprised to see yon there, 
that I followed yon with the intention of asking what 
motive had brought you into such company. Believe 
me, citoyenne, I am not one who would willingly offend 
you. I came to Paris five years in search of instruc¬ 
tion and amusement, but the political events made me a 
republican, and the 'friend and admirer of Brissot and 
Lanjuinais. For this reason I had gone to the Conven¬ 
tion.’ 

While I was speaking thus frankly, her eyes, which 
she had fixed upon my countenance, seemed to penetrate 
my inmost mind^ afterwards, resuming her natural air, 
she said, * Well, well, young citizen, I lielieve you j and 
agree that you must have been justly surjirised at seeing 
a female alone amongst those strange beings; hut I iiad 
strong reasons for being there. I am glad to learn that 
you were a friend and admirer of Brissot. May 1 ask 
if you have known the noble Citoyenne Roland?’ 

'* Yes,’ I said, ‘ I knew her in her days of prosperity, 
and do not now shrink from visiting her during her 
adversity.* She always treated me as a friend.’ 

‘ Hiost thou ever met Barbaroiix at her house V f de¬ 
manded she. 

* Oh yes, many a time. He is one of the men I 

esteem, and whom I think unjustly persecuted. He is 
an able and jiure-spirited republican. Very often he 
has confided to me liis projects, his apprehensions--’ 

‘ I'.nough !’ cried my coiujianionj^ vrttli a pkjased l(K)k; 

‘ I now guess that yon are the foreigner yhom I have 
heard Barbaroux sjjcak of wPth aflection dh the friend 
of his p.arty.’ She gazed for a minute uikmi me; tbe'n 
turned her eyes towards the sky, as if to see whether 
the rain would soon cease; but 1 perceived by lier 
countenance that her mind was powerfully agitated by 
i different emotions; for at one moment she flushed, and 
then became again pale and melancholy. 

However, .after a I’evv minutes’ meditation, she said, 

‘ Now that 1 know thee, 1 will ask you a favour. 1 am 
a str.angcr in I’aris, and have come purpo.sely from the 
country to obtain an interview with Marat, for I isave 
soino importard secrets to reveal to liim. Could yon I 
tell me how I can succeed ?’ 

‘ Citoj’ennc,’ I answered, * Marat is at present very ill, 
and during three weeks ha.s bcicn unable to attend at 
the sittings of the Convention; nay, it is with difflenlty 
that he goes sometime.s to the Committee of Public 
Safety; but you may write to hini, and request an audi¬ 
ence, and lie will probably grant it to you. I would, 
however, advise you to address yourself to Fouquier- 
Tinville.’ 

‘No, no,’ she exclaimed; ‘I know Fouijuier-Tin- 
ville well; but he is the imblic accuser, and the agent 
of klarat; though, probably, in a siiort time 1 shall 
have business with him also. I want to speak fli'st to the 
man who rules at his will over France.’ 

* But have you ever seen Marat ?’ 

‘No, 1 have never seen his person, and am told it is 
repulsive; but I know him so well by his acts and deeds, 
tliat I earnestly wish to liave an interview with him for 
the sake of niy country.’ 

‘May you succeed in your patriotic project!’ I re¬ 
plied. ‘ 'You will find, citoyenne, that it wUl be rather 
difficult to obtain any good in that quarter.' 

‘ Well, a ell, we will see; but I fear the rato will con¬ 
tinue some time longer, and I moat go home on pressing 
business. Will you fetdi a chiatot for mo?’ 

‘ May I dare to ask your name?’ said I with much 
anxiety. 

‘ No, you must not,* she replied with a resolute j 

* Msdame Roland was aow In eonfineMant amongst other vic¬ 
tims of the Jatmbln party. 

t Bsrbaroux was that member of tfie pnworlbed Qinmdist |Hirty 
who had conversed with Charlotte Cmrday at Caen, and wlKim she 
molt Admired, tie had IkmislMd her with a letter for iK |riend in 
Faria, wlthtut being aware tffaei'design.—Bn. 
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.airj ‘but rely on what I tell you—very shortly both 
my name and project will be known to you and to the 
whole world. Now, go and fulfil my wishes.’ 

I obeyed her orders, fetched the chariot, and, when 
she entered it, I kissed her liand in token of respect and 
admiration; when she, apparently not displeased at my 
Italian compliment, said, with a sweet smile, ‘Adieu, 
citizen, adieu.’ 

After her departure, I remained for some time ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, and invented a thousand schemes 
to guess what she could have to reveal to Marat; but at 
last finding no solution to the enigma, I returned home. 
Next morning I had almost forgotten the strange female, 
notwithstanding having passed upwards of an hour in 
conversation with her. ^ 

But two days afterwards, when the almost incredible 
news of the assassination of Marat was spread witli 
rapidity and terror all over Paris, I remembered my 
meeting; and as it was reported that a young lady had 
stabbed him in the heart, 1 no longer doubfa-d that, as 
she had manifested such an anxiety to see Marat, the 
deed had been committed by the fair unknown whom 
I had met in the Convention. Consequently, the day 
that she was tried I was present at lier examination, 
and with heart-felt sorrow I recognised my new ae- 
quaintance in the handsome and modest heroine of 
France, Charlotte Corday. She wore the same dress 
in which 1 had seen lier. Amidst the assemblage of 
comipted judges and jurymen, and in the presence of 
that monster, Fouqnier-Tinville, her countenance pre¬ 
sented no marks df fciir; nay, she .appeared to me more 
lovely and more majdhtic tlian wlien I saw lier first. She 
aeknowledg<«l and gloried’in having murdered the man 
whom she considered the greatest enemy of lier country, 
and of a pure republic; and when the sentenui^ of dc.atli 
was passed on lier, wliile I and many others sliuddcred, 
her countenance remained calm, and lier angelic smile 
shone triumphant. And I am told that, on the I7t.li, 
during her long journey from tlie Abbayc to the scafl'old, 
slie preserved the siinie equanimity.* 


ADVICE TO y O U N (t M K N. 

There appears in one of tliose small country paporsf to 
wtiicli we recently adverted, the following admirable letter 
by Mr Carlyle, author of ‘ Past and Present,’ ‘ Heroes and 
Ilcro-'VVorship.’and other well-known pulilications. ‘ It was 
addressed,’ says our authority, ‘ to a young m.in who bad 
written to Mr Carlyle desiring his advice as to a projier 
choice of resxling, and, ij would apiiear also, as to his conduct 
in genrral. It is now, we believe, printed for the first time ; 
and wo most earnestly reoonimond it to the attention of 
our youtiiful readers, as containing advice of the most 
v.slitaibUi and pnietioal dcseription, and pregnant with 
truths with wjiich they cannot lie too well aoquainted. 
The young are too much inclined to be dissatisfied with 
tliour actual condition, and to neglect their immediate 
duties in vain aspirations after others beyond their lot; and 
they need the monitions of such a kind, but vigorous and 
emphaUo adviser as Mr Carlyle, and to have it impressed 
on their minds, timt 

To do 

That which hofore ns lies In daily life 
Is tho priine. wisdom.' 

Dear Sir—Some time ago your letter was delivered me; 
I take literally the first nw half liour I liave had since to 
write you a word of answer. 

It would give mo true satisfaction could anv advice of 
mine contribute to forward you in your honourable course 
of self-im|»0vcmcnt, but (i long expericnee has taught mo 
that advtoe can profit but little; that there is a good 
reason, advice is so seldom followed; this reason 
namelyi that it so seldom, and can almost never be, 
■rightly given. No man knows the state of another; it is 
always to some more or less ima^mui;y man that tiui wisest 
and most honest adviser is speaking. « 


♦ J'OT an account of Charlotte Corday’s ssaaBninatlon of Marat, 
e the piewnt volinsie of toe Journal. Mo. 8., * 

t Cupar and St Andrews Monthly Advertla*. * 


As to the books which yon—^whom I know so little of— 
should read, there is hardly anything definite that can be 
said. For one thing, you may bo strenuously advised to 
keep reading. Any good book, any book that is wiser than 
yoursidf, will teach you something—a great many things, 
indirectly and directly, if your mind be open to learn. This 
old counsel of Johnson's is also good, and universally ap¬ 
plicable :—‘ Kcad tho book you do honestly feel a wish and 
curiosity to read,’ The very wish and curiosity indicates 
tliat you, then and there, aro the person likely to get good 
of it.^ ‘ Dur wishes are prosentiments of our capabilities 
tliat is a iiolilo saying, of deep encouragement to all true 
men; applie.ahle to onr wisiies and efforts in regard to 
reading as to otlier things. Among all tlio objeots thgt 
look wondertul or beautiful to you, follow wntli fresh hope 
the. one which looks wondcrl'ullest, boautifullest. You will 
gradually find, by various trials (wliieb trials see that you 
make liom:st, manful ones, not silly, short, fitful ones), 
what 'is for you tho woiiderfiillest, beautifullest—what is 
j/fiwr true element and province, and be able to profit by 
that. True .^mtfre, the monition ofnatnw?, is much to be 
attended to. ^BWt here, also, yon arc to diseriniinate care¬ 
fully between irm desire and false. Tlio medical men tell 
us we should oat what wo trwhi havo an appetito for; but 
what we only fulseji/ liavo an aplictito for we should reso¬ 
lutely avoid. It is very trae; .and fiLmsy, desultory readers, 
who fly from foolish book to fwdish book, and get good of 
none, and in ischief of all—are not tbeso as foolish, unboalthy 
eaters, who mistake their superficial false desire after spice- 
ries and confectionaries for their real .aiipetite, of which 
even they are not de.stitnte, though it lies Jar deeper, far 
quieter, after solid nutritive food? TVith theseiilustratlqne, 
1 will recommend .fohnson’s advice to you. 

Another thmg, and only one other, I will say. All books 
ar! properly th(! record of the history of past men—what 
tlioughts ])ast moil had in them—wliat actions past men 
did: the summary of all liooks whatsoever lies there. It 
is on this ground that the class of hooks specifically named 
History e.m be safely reoommended as tlio baais of all study 
of books—the jm-limhuiry to all riglit and full understand¬ 
ing of iinything wo can expect to find in books. Fast his¬ 
tory, .and especially the past history of one’s own native 
eoiuitry, everyliody may be advised to begin with that. 
f,et him study that faithfully; innumerable imiuiries will 
braneli out from it; be lias a broad-beaten highway, from 
which nil the country is more or less visible; there travel¬ 
ling, let him clioose where he will dwollj’ 

j\either let mistakes ami wrong jJWictinnB—of which 
every man, in his studies and elsewhere, falls into many— 
diseourage you. There is precious instruction to bo got by 
finding that we are wrong. Let a man try faithfully, man¬ 
fully, to tie right, lie will grow daily more and more right. 
Jt is, at bottom, i be condition on which all men have to cul¬ 
tivate themselves. Our very walking is an incessant falling 
—a falling and a catching of ourselves bifforo we come 
.actually to the p.avj'nicnt!—it is emblematic of all things 
a man doe.s. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that it is not books, 
alone, or by books cbictly, tliat a man becomes in all points 
a man. Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in yoiw 
actual situation, there and now, you find eithrar expressly 
or tae'tly laid to your charge; that is your post; stand in it 
like a t-aic soldier. Silently devour the many chagrins of iti 
as all human situations have many; and ace you aim not to 
quit it witiiont doing ail that it. at least, required of you. 
A man perfects liirnsolf by work much more thgn by read¬ 
ing. They are a growing kind of men that can Wisely eom- 
hine the two things-—wisely, vaaliantly, can do wiiat hS; 
to their hand in*thcir present sphere, and pr^ce 
selves withal for doing other wider things, if sqchJ^ 
thefi. ’ 

With many good wishes and encouragements, I remain, 
yours sincerely, Thosus CAAtYEE. 

CHKI.SKA, IStA MarcA, 1843. 

___ ’■ 

t Jiusno siMiaicCTir.’'.v. ■ ■ 

During the panic of 182S, a Vrmmui, who had long atiwdod 
the Bristol market as a vender of vegetables, walked into 
Stuckey's banldng-house on tfio (juayt tatldtnaking her way 
direct to the cashier’s desk, thus addressed Mr^M -■■ ■ -' ■■: 
‘How dye do, sir? I do hgpO be okartkihg: I’vegq^ 
a hit of a favour to ax yotn They do tell I t^at thito 
lie agoing on bnt que«re»h Hke up WiLuimon, a^ 
so Imppens that Ihre a saired bye a fiveqsonnd bank d* 
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Kngland note, and I should be ’bliged to you if so be as 
how you'd bo so kind as to givo I gold for it.’ 

‘ My good woraaiv’ replied the c.ashier, ‘ I'm sorry I can’t 
do what you ask. We are not in the habit of giving change 
to strangers.’ 

‘ Lord love ’e, I bc’nnt no stranger; I’ve a served Madam 

M-wi’ garden-stuff for many a long day; she do 

know I pretty well I should think, or she wouldn’t have 
ax’d me to find out a deeentish wholesome young woman 
to nurse your last dear beautiful babby. So now you do 
know all about it; and I’m bound won't refuse to give 
chatjge for this nice clean-looking Lunnon bank-note.’ 

‘I toll'you again I cannot,’ -was soinowhat snappishly 
replied; ‘ I am too busy to listen to you just now, so it’s no 
use your staying.’ 

‘ I ax pardon, sir, but I won’t keep ’e aniiinitc; if M.adnm 
was here, she’d get it for me in less tlian no titne ; slie said 
only last Saturday as ever was, she never tasted such beau¬ 
tiful gold runnets as tlie lot I was i)lcascd to sell lior the 
week afore.* 

The eoshier evinced strong symptoms of impatience; 
these were not lost upon tln^ applicant, who, in a most win¬ 
ning tone resumed—‘ VV’cll, now. I’ll tell ’c wliat—since you 
won’t give I gold, maybe you’ll be so nncomnion kind as 
to change this here b.ink o’ KngliUid for one of yonr own 
notes of the same T.all.v Y I'd a precious sight r.atlicr have 
tluft, ’cause I do know there be no fear o’ your brc.aking all 
to bits, though they do say a mortal sight o’ banks have 
done 80 lately.’ 

‘ Certainly, ma’am,’ blandly resjxmdcd Mr M-; ‘ I’ll 

do that with a great deal of pleasure.’ ’fhe jiroiioscd ex¬ 
change was made. 

‘ liiank ’e kindly, sir; you he as civil a sjwken gentleman 
as a body may wish to meet, and sartuin sure I'll toll 
Madam so the next time she do come to my standing.' 

Thinking the business concluded to the mutual satisfac¬ 
tion of the parties, tlie cashier turned on ids lice!, and was 
about to ensconce himself behind his desk, when f lic dealer 
in greens suddenly cheeked his progress by .audibly reading 
—‘ “ Promise to pay five pounds on deaunul." Oli! ye do, 

do ye ? Then I say, Mr M-, I don’t mean no oHeiicc, 

or to say anything unpleasant like, but I'm hanged if I 
hunt (iM now, or I’ll stick myself up at the door, and 
cry out, “ Tlie bank he stopped!” ’ 

Need we say this unsophisticated child of nature carried 
licr pouit ? 

’S^IPS Ot THK TOKCUE. 

The oft-told tale'df tlie actor who, in kiohnrd III., in-' 
stead of adhering to the text, and repulsing the intrusive 
CHoster ■with, ‘ My lord, stand hack, and let tlie coliin 
pass,’addressed him in cockney dialect, ‘My lord, stand 
naok, and, tot the pass’un cough,' is not a solitary in¬ 
stance of tlto perversion of sense and inversion of lun- 
gnage sometto^ heard uixiii the stage. We were pre¬ 
sent at the'fim representation of a lively interlude, tlic 
lUUne which escajiCB us at tliia moment;, but Farreii 
peiSoaaInNI a sort of KogUsh Dominic .Samtson, grafted 
upon Debtor Sjuitox; and the mysterious discovery of an 
infant etinstituted the mainspring of the jilot. 'Jlie imsecn' 
liaW 'witfi much talked about. Blanciiard, who played an 
irriMblc old man, in the course of tlie piece eailed for a 
lantern, having resolved to seoroii the grounds despite a 
heavy stom, rendered audible to the audience by tlie 
mochaniszn cmplCQred behind the scones to imitate rain 
and wind. Tte iervaut, who was supposed to be in the 
confidence bf the parents, endeavoured to throw an oli- 
staele in the way of thp old man's aetermination, and should 
have said, ‘Going out, sir ? Why, 'tU pouring with rain !’ 
instead of which he substituted, to the gteat amusement o: 




witit pain!i»va a!^ hoard a provincial Shylock 
gwyely ask, ‘Shall I lay surgery upon my pole.®’ though 
W^yujMin his .mid was the'correob reading. And have 
i»en told of a Hd^arket King of Denmark loudly de- 
siring Ills attendant nobles to ‘Sudk Mem a phuideal’ 
thimgh pluming asunder Domlct and Lwrles at the grave 
fair Ophelia should, have been hiS majesty’s alreo- 

^ BryECT OP jhakcpaotcrimo pbebsctbeb. 
Minnfaotuibig raesBures teijd to increase improvements 
wiven to Mreadbare jwoflts, tlie maimflic- 
means of reducing too cost of pro&idtidiij 
oocunud that, diu^g the iaet'dve or jbe 


years, there has been more improvement in machinery than, 
hod taken place for twenty-five years before that period. We 
believe we are oorroot in stating that, some eight or nine 
years since, the maximum capability of the spiuniiig-mule 
did not exceed the power of turning above 640 Biundlcs. 
There are self-acting mules now in Use that'will turn up¬ 
wards of 2000 spindles! A mill of the present day, with 
improved macliiuery, is oapahle of turning off a given quan¬ 
tity of work at about one-third less expense than it could 
have accomplished sc.ven years since; in other words, a 
factory, wliich in 18;56 required an outlay of L.600 jier 
week, for wages, can now throw off the same quantity of work 
for 1*400 per week. Wo heard one rcspeotable manufac¬ 
turer declare that if his forty-inch cotton was made fast 
to a vessel at Liverpool, and tho vessel allowed to make 
tile best of her way to Canton, lio could make tho cotton 
as fast as tlic sliHi could sail away with it, or ho would 
consent to have notliing lor it. Now, allowing the ordinary 
voyage of four months, and calculating tho number of miles 
the ship -would ^all, it would require about Umiiy-fuur mil¬ 
lions of yards of eloih to keep pace with the ship, or above 
I!,3;i0 y-ards per hour, working the whole time, night and 
day. Tlie same machinery would, in seven moiitlis, make 
a belt round tlic eartli 40 inches wide. Now, we would 
ask, if one manufacturer can do this, what could the wliole 
machinery of England alone accomplish.® Could it hot 
make sufficient cloth in a few years to cover tlie whole 
surface of the inhabited part of tho globe?— roor-Laiv 
Ouidc. 


TO A WILD BIRD. 

SwKKT is thy gurgling song, • 

Wild Bit'd, that Hittest by on gladsomo wing 
The hedgerow houghs amsng; *, 

Which thou, with thy most sweet companion, Spring, 

Dost moke a bower of beauty and of song. 

Ray, in thy little heart 
Doth joy or tenderness tlie master prove ? 

What to thy notes impart 
Their iiatlios ? Is it mingled joy and iovc 
tiivc them a magic unapprooched by art? 

Where is thy little nest ? ■ 

In the snug hollow of some mossy bank ? 

Or sliali we make our quest 
When; t.aU wcssls dip their tresses long and dank 
Into the brooklet, at the wind’s behest, 

That, in a frolic feat, 

Dends down their sleepy heads, and nirdiea by; 

A perfumed music, wild as it is sweet. 

Mocking the drowxy strcamlot’s lullaby: 

But, birdling I tell me where is thy retreat? 

Doth the dark ivy throw 
The beauty of her berries round Thy peroh; 

Wliich the bright moon peers threngb. 

And the sun gleams on, but lackspower to scorch ? 

Or are the bursting May-buds soreen enow 1 

As yet, no little voice. 

Whose feeble * elilnk * eats into pity’s heart 
(Though it bids thine lejoicel. 

To curious car the secret doth Impart, 

Of where are treasured all thy hopes and joya. 

Happy, uncareful thing. 

No thought of the dim morrow mars thy mlrtli— 

Each day its store doth bring; • 

Thy caterer God, thy gamer tho wide earth; 

Oh ! wise were we like cores aside to fling. 

The bee is come abroad, 

And’mid the golden flowers ia busy slngtog; 

The lark springs from the aod -' 

In raptured soaringa Hark! heaven's arch Is riiqjngi 
Say, does he all iinconaoious praise his Qod ? 

Billing, tho Power Dlviiie 
That thus with gladness girds his oreatures round. 

Will watch o'er tbse and thine i 
For to his meaaestdocs his eare ahenndf 
And, thus astt^ii 1 idl to him resign! 

PaMMwd ^ W. and IL CaAMBWat, Edhtbuegh; and, with their 
pennlaatan, by W. B.OBit, Amen Comar, LoirtMI.>-riiBtld by 
W. and ^ CHAaaime, Sigh Street, Bdtabutgh. 
iQr Complete setanf the deuraal, First Betiis, fat iwelvn velnmaa, 
and ajbo odd nmhhetato oeinpleie eete, may he had frem the piah- 
lUbera or their stamped edition ot ffmAtnariial .la new 

tawed, pr|pe';Std.,tC'*o:Heehy''Poat.' '■ 
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I THE FIKST OFFENCE. 

I In the cheerful, dining-roum of my bachelor-friend Ste- 
; vcnson, a select party was assembled to celebrate his 
] birthday. A very animated discussion had been carried 

I on for some time, as to whether the first deviation from 
j integrity should be treated with severity or leniency, 
j Various were the opinions, and numerous the arguments 

brought forward to support them. Tlie majority ap- 
i pearcd to lean to the side of ‘ crush all offences in the 
j ! bud,’ when a warm-hearted old gentleman exclaimed, 

! ‘ Depend upon it, ijjore young j)eople arc lost to society 

j from a first offence being treated M'ith injudicious seve¬ 
rity, than fodhi the contrary extreme. Not that T would 

I I pass over even the slightest deviation from integrity, 
j i either in word or deed; that would certainly be mistaken 
I kindness; but, on the other hand, neither would I punish 

with severity an offence committed, perhaps, under the 
I influence of temptation—temptation, too, tliat w'c our¬ 
selves may Ijave thoughtlessly placed in the way, in sucli 
a manner as to render it irresistible. For instance, a lady 
j liires a servant ; ■ the girl has hitherto borne a good cha¬ 
racter, but it is her first place; her honesty has never 
j yet put to the test. Her mistress, without thinking 
! of the continual temptation to which she is exposing a 
fellow-creature, is in the habit of leaving small sums of 
i money, generally copper, lying about in her usual sit¬ 
ting-room. After a time, she begins to think that these 
i sums are not always found exactly as she left them. 

Suspicion falls upon the girl, whose duty it is to clean 
j the room every morning. Her mistress, however, thinks 
I she will be quite convinced before she brings forward 
her accusation. She counts the money carefully at 
' night, and the next morning some is missing. No one 
has been in the room but the girl; lier guilt is evident. 

I Well, what does her mistress do ? Why, she turns tlie 
I girl out of her house at an hour’s notice; cannot, in 
i consoience, give her a character ; tells all her friends 
{ how dreadfriily distressed she is; declares there is 
1 nothing but ingratitude to be met with among aer- 
' vants; laments over the depravity of human nature; 
and never dreams of blaming herself for her wicked— 
yes, it is wicked—thoughtlessness in thus constantly 
exposing to temptation a young ignorant girl j one most 
likely whose mind, if not enveloped in total'darkness, 
has only an imperfect twilight knowledge whereby to 
distinguish right from wrong. At whose door, I ask,’ 
eontiaufid he, growing warmer, ‘will the sih'lie, if that 
girl sink into ihe lowest depths of vice ind misery? 
■^y, at itoe dtoor of her who, after placing temptation 
in' her very path, turned her Into tlie pitiless wterld, de¬ 
prived {ff that wMeh conatituted her only means tji ob- 
tidning au honest livelihood—her character} and that 
without one effort to reclaim her—witBout afibrding 
a single opportunity of retrieving the past,* and 


gaining by future good conduct tlie confidence of her 
employer.’ si# 

‘ There is, I fear, too much truth in what you say,’ 
renuarked our benevolent host, who had hitherto taken 
no part in the conversation; *“ and it reminds me of 
a circumstance that occurred in the earlier part of 
my life, which, as it may serve to illustrate the suli)ect 
you have been discussing, I will relate.’ Tliere was a 
general movement of attention ; for it was a well-known 

fact, that no manufacturer in the town of-was 

surrounded with so many old and faithful servants as 
our friend Stevenson. 

‘ In the outset of my business career,’ said he, ‘ I took 
iiit I my employment a young man to fill the situation 
of under clerk; and, according to a rule I had laid down,' 
whenever a stranger entered my service, his duties were 
of a nature to involve as little responsibility as possible, 
until sufficient time had been given to form a correct 
estimate of his character. This young man, whom I 
shall call Smith, was of a respectable family. He had lost 
his father, and liad a mother and sisters in some mea¬ 
sure dependent upon him. After he had been a short 
time in my employment, it happened thfl t my confiden¬ 
tial clerk, wliose duty it was to re.j^iv^ tile money from 
the bank for the payment of wages, being prevented by 
an unforeseen circumstance from attending at the proper 
time, sent the sum required by Smith. My confidence 
was so great in ray head clerk, who had been long 
known to me, that I 'was not in the habit of regularly 
counting the money when brought to me; but as, on 
tills occasion, it had passed through other hands, I 
thought it right to do so. Therefore calling Smith 
back as he was leaving my counting-house, I desired 
him to wait a few minutes, and proceeded to ascertsta; 
whether it was quite correct. Great was my surpriro' 
and concern on finding that there was a considerable 
deficiency. 

“ From whom,” said I, “ did you receive this 

He replied, “ From Mr-,” naming my confidential 

clerk. ‘ , 

“ It is stranga,” said I, looking steadily at Mm. 
“ But this money is incorrect, and it is the first time I 
havS found it so.” He changed countenaiic!%:)pi(td his 
eye fell before mine; but ho a^^ered, ivith tei^iratde 
composure, “ that it was as he liM receivi^ 

“ It is in vain,” Preplied, “ to ate^pt tolmpese upon 
me, or to endeavour,to cast 8Us|dcion: w one whose cha- 
rlbter for the strictest honesty andundeviating integrity 
is so well established. Now, 1 aifi perfectly convinced 
that you have taken this money, and that it is at thia 
moment in your poBse#|j|^ :i.|^ tlm evi¬ 
dence against you suli^ent to Jqjfi- 

tify me in immediately i&mtsslng you from, my sei^ 
vice. But you are a'viery young man; your conduct 
has, I belcve, been hitherto perfectly correct, and I am 
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FALSE POSITIONS. 

Man is never an isolated or independent being; lie is in 
every ease connected by unseen, but powerful and tena¬ 
cious ties, with thousands of surrounding tilings, with 
which it is necessary for him to be in harmony, in order 
that he may have a fair chance of being happy. He may 
in tiiis respect be likened to a plant, which must be in 
certain circumstances of soil, climate, and exposure, in 
order that it may tlirire: alter but one of these, and the 
plant at once finds itself in a false iiosition, and soon 
shows symptoms tiiat all is not well witli it. Slioiild 
the unhartnc^iy or liilsity of position be of sufficient 
moment the*poor plant p^ishes. And so, also, in cer¬ 
tain extreme cases, false social position will nip human 
existence. One law {iresides over all tliese matters, 
however diverse they may appear; namely, tliat every 
plienomenon of luiiiuated nature depends on certain ap- 
propriafe conditions, without which its perfect develop¬ 
ment and healthy being are not to be expected. A 
northern exposure for a tender shrub, a low temperature 
in the nursery of an infant, and a biting sorrow in -the 
heart, are all strictly analogous things, not more to the 
fancy of the poet, than to tiie reason of the philosopher. 

Such being the case, it becomes evident that a true 
position forms an imi>ortant consideration in the eco¬ 
nomy of human life, and that to attain or to retidn this 
advantage, is an object entitled to our utmost care. 
This is a fact of which few are cognisant; indeed tlic 
idea of truth or falsity of social position is a novelty to 
a vast majority of even the reflecting part of mankind. 
But however unperceived, the principle operates not 
the less powerfully; and it is the fate of many who seem 
to have all the grosser elements of well-being, to pine 
from this cause, like children who know not their ail. 
Let ms ^deavonr, as far as our limited space and abili¬ 
ties jermii to give an indication of the subject, adding 
a few hints which may be serviceable for iiractical 
guidance. 

A fVdse position in society may be defined as consist¬ 
ing in a discrepancy between sonve of the chief conditions' 
of the social being. The position, for example, may be 
one which, tfcoording to the customs of the world, de¬ 
mands the keeping up of good appearances, while there 
are no adequate means of doing so. Whether ^it is the 
native rank ^ the party, or his official character, or the 
style in which be hes originally phcHed himself, which 
calls ibr these appearances; and whether the inadequacy 
of means may bo owing to misfortune, or an nndue 
p^^ qf t^pil^atioii,, w «; want of>care and prjStdence, 
it is all oho as fiir u ttm efi^.is concerned, which is 
invariabiy a dire struggle between wants and. wishes, 
a forfifiinre of aU the true cotnjfbrts of lijfig for the sake 
of the abbtr only*; h to th^charac- 

ter of a shabby drama, tending, of to a fifut act ef 


ruin and mmpy. Acts of economy, which persons of 
! well-assured^iircumstances readily adopt when tliey 
think proper, awTheheld with dread by the ‘ poor gentle¬ 
man to him the idea of a saving is as alarming as a 
compulsory expense would he to most other men. Every 
thing is considered by him with a reference to the beset¬ 
ting evil of his life, the disparity between bis pretensions 
and bis powers; at one moment be is devising plans for 
skulking from positions where bis professed equals are 
to appear ; at another he is franturally overdoing what 
iie does enter into, in order to avoid the suspicion that 
he has the least thought of economy: see him after¬ 
wards, and he is groaning in spirit over a recollection of 
tlic unenjoyed expenditure. What vexations will men 
incur, rather than confess an honest truth! How true, 
that ni-my of our evils arise less from what we are, than 
wliat we wish to appear to be! 

A sudden reverse of fortune, wliicli there is no con¬ 
cealing or denying, and which it is impossible imme¬ 
diately to remedy, is usually productive of very decided 
falsity of position. It may be said to set the whole social 
mail ajar. A week ago, he w.as the pleasantly-received 
equal of many resembling himself h^worlclly circum¬ 
stances ; was esteemed and respected; had frank greet¬ 
ings in the market-place, and more invitations than he 
could w'ell accept. Now, he is rather shunned than 
sought, and tlie best feeling which his old friends enter¬ 
tain for him is pity for his misfortunes, which neither 
relieves nor soothes, perhaps is only ofliihsive. The 
circumstantial man being entirely changed, he is no 
longer what he was, hut a new being, appropriate to 
some totally dificrent grade of social life. The falsity 
of position hence arising makes it almost impossible for 
the unfortunate person to live any longer agreeably in 
the sar'e place. Ho is not perhaps unwilling to move 
in a lower social sphere, but it is painful to do so within 
view of that from which ho has declined. He is not 
perhaps unwilling to make some humbler ventures ill 
industriiil life, conformably to his reduced means; but 
it is painful to do this under the iflimcdiate observaton 
tof. those who hafe known him in his better 
he njake the attempt, constant distractiqh.^’ig|^MpiC- 
ness of mind is the almost certain conse%v«nce. 
a difteront place, and amidst new associates, he may be 
as humble ns is necessary without any such dKcondSort. 
This is well exemplified in the colonies, end 

wfmen, accustomed *to elegance and delica^ rf 
at home, find they can readily 
being no onlookers—to drudgmles: 
have shrunk from at home.., 10ieyr«te^?^KespQi!^ 
tion, and are consequently happiti.. 
therefore be prescribed 'a, 

this .class of faiM:;positioiUh 'an^onW 

new associates a|ipr<^ate ta ibe 

let renewed exertions W ohe taomenth 
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reflection on the past prosperity, except to indulge in 
the hope of renewing it—this is the conduct worthy of 
a wise and virtuous man of the world, and the only 
course which is likely to save him from complete ruin. 

The same remedy may be prescribed for a large class 
of fidse positions in which natural qualities are con¬ 
cerned. It often hapjjens that a very good intellect is 
dwarfed and stinted by its too near neighbourhood to 
others which are superior. There are even instances of 
highly endowed minds which are prevented from taking 
their proper course of action, by being placed in con¬ 
nexion with certain others of narrower scope, which 
exercise an tmdue influence over them, ‘ freezing the 
genial current of the soul.’ For the troubles hence 
arising there is no cure but flight. Such per.'ions maj' 
be counselled to emigrate to Australia—New Zealand— 
any where—rather than dwindle out a wretched life of 
restraint, with a denial of all the happiness arising from 
a harmony with circiftristances. 

The evils of false position are also seen to beset the 
man who takes an upward course in life. In this case, 
the newly affluent and dignified circumstances are per¬ 
haps irreconcilable with homely manners too long prac¬ 
tised to be readily changed. lie is in a false position, 
because often expected to make a show of refinement 
and taste which it is not in his nature to exemplify. 
There is always, too, an uncertainty about his conduct 
towards his new associates; every act and manifestation 
being liable to be estimated with a regard at once to liis 
present position, and also that out of which he has 
emerged. lie is expected at once to be wliat he now 
actu^y is, and yet to have a large infusion of his ori¬ 
ginal self; a requirement which unusually-constituted 
men may be able to fulfil, but which must be quite be¬ 
yond the reach of most of the children of Adam. 
Supposing him a person of average sensibility, he is 
liable to still greater perplexity from the old associa¬ 
tions. Here, too, he must be two men in one—at once 
the man he now is, and tiie same man which he oiiec 
was : that is to say, wdth the improved tastes of afflu¬ 
ent circumstances and an extended intellectual nature, 
and with the Ivibits which change of position in a 
manner forces ufBw him, he must also preserve all the 
sympathies, and retain all the tastes and feelings, projier 
'to the state in which he no longer lives, in order te be 
bU that his old friends expect of him, and which his 
own benevolence would prompt him to be. The fact is, 
BO man can be two tilings so different; and one or other 
of them muflt therefore be in a large measure fictitious 
—a part sustained with difficulty and a constant sense 
eff uneasiness. This cannot but be productive of a oon- 
oiderable subtraction from the advantages supposed to 
attend the smiles of fortune. 

There are many special cases of false position wliich 
I cannot pretend even to enumerate, much less to 
treat Mly. The greatest possible, is that of the pre¬ 
tender to a throne—-at once a king and not a king- 
keeping up state appearances for the chance of these 
being in time changed to realities, but this with wretched 
means, and the haunting sense,of its insubstautiaiity 
and its hopelessness.* To act a king at Rome, Avignon, 
or Grate, and this during a whole life—never for one 
hour of existence to be a real man—not even to be a 
real man to one’s wife or children, but a ghastly show, 
and thus lose some of the sweetest realities of life, 
merely in order to preserve a paste and tinsel cover¬ 
ing, which neither warms nor truly decorates—what 
a fate! The Stuarts endured it Tor a hundred years 
trifling expiatory sacrifice *for the errors of a 
shorter period of true regality. Another is that of a po¬ 
litical man whb has changed his opinions and friends, 
br wdio jthe unhappy tyranny of situation obliged 
to actjnOTical part out of harmony with his act^ 
Ben^nte|til> It is a .painful considimtion, that the 
am1fftib|i 'or injudicious wishes of parents often lead 
their <diildren hito false positions, pregnant wiBi ths* 
tress tp IxJth* parties. To elevate the new generaBon 
into^a ikiperior rank, naturally appears a great good, and 


this end is sought by education and ediher means. The ‘ 
parent does not reflect that a child so elevated is apt to 
become more or less alienated from the parental bosom. 

I have heard of a case, no doubt extreme, yet charac¬ 
teristic, where a young cottage-bom student, in the 
course of being educated (as often happens in our part 
of the island) for the clerical profession, caused his 
meals to be served for him apart from the rest of the 
family. Few cases approaching to this exist; but some 
degree of the separation of taste and sympathies which 
it indicates, must take place wherever the mental and 
social grade of the child becomes much superior to that 
of the parent. For these end other reasons, it becomes 
a procedure of very doubtftil propriety for a person in 
an elevated statfon to adopt, or even bestow any con¬ 
siderable amount of friendly patronage upon, the child 
of comparatively humble parents. I shall suppose a 
case in which a young person of interesting appearance 
or hopeful abilities is translated into the home of a lady 
of rank. Few persons in humble life but would grasp at 
such a fortune for one of their offspring: they see only 
the material advantages; the dangerous moral conse¬ 
quences are hidden from their sight. I shall snpiMSc that 
the girl receives a highly ornamental education, .and is 
admitted to live in the same style as her patroness. 
The refinement thus acquired makes her of course a 
very different person from what she would have been 
ill her original station. It cannot be reasonably ex¬ 
pected of her—seeing she is human, not angelic—that 
she will both possess this refinement; with all its atten¬ 
dant tastes and feelings, and have precisely the same 
sentiments respecting her parents which alls entertained 
when living with them. They must appear to her coarse 
and homely; their conversation, turning upon the humble 
necessities of their station, things in which she can 
take no interest, will disgust her; she will be ashamed 
to be known amongst her new associates as having such 
humble relations. Thus, even on the supposition tliat 
her now station is secured to her, she must needs endure 
many of the evils of false position; and it is easy to 
imagine how much more certain of happiness she would 
have been, if never removed from her native home, or 
tanglit to have a d.ainty or ambitious thought. Tut 
the jiatroness may have limited her design to getting 
her young protegee well married, or, failing that, de¬ 
voted to an employment presumed to lie superior to 
any she could have otherwise aimed at; but, even if 
succc.ssful here, will the ease be much improved ? In 
the event of a marriage in the new sphere, what vexa¬ 
tions must needs he incurred in the vain attempt to 
amalgamate the husband with his wife’s plain relations I 
If she has any good feeling, she will deplore being cut 
off from them, the more so if she knows that they pine 
under the idea of having, as it vvere, lost their child. 
If otherwise, their complaints of being neglected and 
overlooked, well or ill-founded, will be scarcely less 
distressing. But the matrimonial scheme may fail, as u 
indeed most likely, and suppose the cuperior employ¬ 
ment is then resorted ta This may turn out well; for 
it is iiussiblc that the young lady has unusual sense 
and twt, and is somewhat ibrtunate in her lot as to 
employers; but there is acknowledgedly great danger 
of the reverse being the case; for of all tlie situations 
in life, that of a governess is the one eminently of false 
position, insomuch that it is almost inmossible for human 
wisdom end goodness to make it perfectly a happy one. 
Our young heroine may then have frequent occasion to 
envy those who still rem^n contented in their original 
station; their condition, while destitute of inteltectuol 
pleasures, full of bumble drudgeries, and perhaps sordid 
cares, being at least in harmony with the character of 
their minds, wMcIji that of the aspirant is not, and 
can never again be. There rfemains the supposition, 
that the patroness may haye merely acted under the 
impulse of feeling, ana without any definite dtelgn- 
We may suppose a case in 'wUch a lady has > 

young nerson nten or less out of her 
iijiiaking she wm iMumiag • kind and teaoloent 
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action, never reffecting on the future, or making any 
provision to insure her protegee from failing back into 
poverty when deprived of her favour, whether by death 
or caprice. Tlm> revulsion must then be dreadful. 
Think of an el^Bt home exchanged for a humble, 
however honest onS—tastes disappointed of their habi- 
tual gratification—associates once despised, now forced | 
again upon her, albeit as awkward and cold to licr as 
she is uncordial and constrained to them. Clearly, the 
patronage in such a case has only done harm. Ten 
thousand times better for the unfortunate person experi¬ 
mented upon, had she never been moved one step above 
her original position. There she might have been less 
a reflecting being, less informed, less elegant and admir¬ 
able every way j but she would hav^been in harmony 
with all associated circumstances, physical and personal, 
and, unknowing any better, enjoying the all-sufficient 
blessing of content, she would have been happy instead 
of miserable. 

False positions, it will be seen, are sometimes volun¬ 
tarily incurred; in other instances, they arise in the 
course of providence. In the former class of casus, there 
is generally good intention, but an absence of foresight 
and of knowledge of tlie world. It would be well if the 
possibility of falling into a false position, and tliu extent 
of misery to be thereby incurred, were more generally 
seen and understood, and if the unheuditig nature of the 
laws which govern our social economy were at the same 
time fully appreciated. Thus relations or predicaments 
calculated to embitter a whole life might sometimes be 
avoided, at the expense of a submission to slighter exist¬ 
ing evils. .Where fortunfj forces poor mortals into false 
positions, it must of course he left to the good sense and 
gixxl feelings of individuals—tlicir eyes being opened to 
the nature of their trouble—to make their way out of it 
as well .as they can. 

RF.COLLEOTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 

•CN ADVI5.VTPKE AT LECHOBN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

In the begitming of 1799 I was intrusted by M. Barras, 
of the French Directory, with a mission to Leghorn, 
there to lay out a large sum of money in the purchase 
of provisions and ammunition for the army under 
General Bonaparte in Egypt. As at that time the 
ports of the Mediterranean, and csjoecially those of 
Egypt, were almost blockaded by the ships of the Eng¬ 
lish and tiieir allies, my business was one of no ordinary 
difflculty. I was instructed either to employ, for the 
transport of whatever I could forward to the national 
army, neutral merchant ships and privateers j or, by 
offering largo premiums, to excite the interest of cove¬ 
tous speculators to undertake the providing of tlie army 
at their own risk. 

Leghorn is the only city of Italy where a certain 
degree of religious and civil toleration exists, and, ha 
consequence of its being a free port, and the mart of 
the Levant commerce, the traveller may there meet with 
merchants, captains, and sailors of almost all the mari¬ 
time cities of Eurcup, Africa, and Asia Minor. At the 
time I am speaking of, most of the commercial business, 
and also that of the money market, was in the bands 
of Jews end Armenians. It was therefore chipfiy with 
these crafty specidators that I had to negotiate; a task, 
it may well be supposed, of considerable difflculty, but 
which I bad« nevertheless, the good fortune to fulfil 
to the satisfaction of not only Barras, who was my 
fidend, but also that of Seyes, then at the head of the 
Directory, * 

On the morning of the 16ih June, I went by appoint-1 
meat to meet at his residence Jacob Solomon, who was 
then the Bothscliild of Italy, and lived a splendid 
viUa abmit three miles ftom town, ' -On my return j 
towards hoOM, observing at the a deep 'ditch «| 


great mob of the lowest class, some fighting, some 
haranguing, and others throwing all sorts of missiles at 
an object whose lineaments I could not clearly discern 
at that distance, I ordered my coachman to drive 
thither, when, to my surprise and disgust, I found that 
this base populace were in the act of stoning to death a 
poor Turk or Arab, whom they had previously thrown 
into a pit of deep and tenacious mud. Grasping my 
pistols, I alighted and made up to the spot, where, partly 
by remonstrances and partly by threats, I succeeded in 
dispersing the assemblage; after which, with the aid of 
my servants and a couple of stray sailors, who procured 
a ladder, I extricated the poor victim from his miserable 
situation. The wretched man w'as still breathing; but 
he was covered with bruises and wounds, and so sadly 
disfigured w;itii gore and mud, as sc.arcely to bear the 
aspect of aiqPtiJing human. Placing him in my car¬ 
riage, I drove home as fast as possible, and had liim put 
under proper medical treatin^it at my hotel When 
Dr Speroni had examined him, I asked what like¬ 
lihood there was of his recovery, and iearut there was 
but little, for, besides having in his fall into the ditch 
dislocated his collar-bone, and broke three of his ribs, 
he had received a severe avound on his frontal bone, 
besides two of less consequence on the back of the head, 
r could only instruct the doctor to spare no pains in 
endeavouring to effect the pour man’s recovery, and 
assure him that I should willingly recompense him for 
)iis trouble. 

That very evening I received a letter from Colonel 
Menard, who had arrived in France from Naples, with 
General Chamjiionnct’s despatches for Barras, and who 
requested me either to come to see him, or, if I had any 
official communications for the Directory, to forward 
them to him, that he migiit carry them along with those 
of Chamiiionnet. 1 deemed it necessary to go in person 
to Florence;; but, before starting, I strictly recommended 
the suffering Arab to my liousekcepe^and renewed my 
, injunctions to the surgeon. 

Returning about a week after, I found that the patient 
had recovered his senses, hut was still so weak, that he 
could hardly speak loud enough to be heard, and he was 
extremely dejected in spirits. However, next morning 
I entered into conversation with him, anuflearnod that 
his name was Abd-al-Ali, that he was the mate of an 
Algerine brig, and that on the day when I first saw 
liim, he had been sent by his captain with some i)aper8 
to the country house of .Tacob Solomon. He was re¬ 
turning to his ship, which was to sail next day, when 
he was beset by a senseless mob, whose first dispositions 
seemed to be those of petty mischief, hut who, when he 
resolutely defended himself, were provoked, and from 
less to more, came to throw him headlong into the ditch, 
where they fell a-peltiog him with stones. His senses 
had then left him ; but he had no dbubt that, but for my 
interference, he Would have lost his life upon the spot. 
He then bewafied his hard fate; for even if he recovered, 
wha? was he but an outcast in a strange land, without 
money or friends, and with but feint reason to hope that 
he would ever again.see his native country. I here in¬ 
terrupted him with words of comfort, bidding him cn- 
teijtaiii uo fears on Aat account, os I should certainly 
provide him with the means of retuTOlng to his country 
whenever ho should be fit fbr the yoyage. The depres¬ 
sion of the poor wretch was voildiglr^y relieved by 
these words; indeed they acted upon him like a'medi- 
cino; and from this time tie evidently improved more 
rapidly in health. In about six weeks I had t\»e plea¬ 
sure of learning from Df Speroni that the Arab was 
no longer in any need of hfe services. 
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. According to the poor man’s -wishes, I procured for 
him a passage in a Sardinian merchant vessel bound for 
Algiers, and early in August he sailed for his destination, 
amply famished with provisions and money. I shall 
never forget tlie scene that took place when Jhe grateful 
Arab was to take leave of me. Ho threw himself on 
his knees, and, clasping my legs, with tears streaming 
from his eyes, expressed eloquent thanks for my kind¬ 
ness, which he felt to be the greater as being shown to 
one differing from myself in country, in nation, and in 
faith—Concluding thus solemnly—‘ May Allah grant 
me, noble sir, the opportunity of allowing tiiut, tliougli 
an Arab, I have a grateful heart, insomncli ns to be 
ready to sacrifice my life for your welfare’’ I could 
not help being considerably affected by the looks, word.s, 
and gestures of my humble protege, who now left me 
to go on board the vessel in whicli he was to sail. The 
impression of these events was, of course, vivid at the 
time, but in a few months the nff’air of the poor Arab 
and his gratitude had waxed faint iu my memory, taking 
its place there beside 4.he thousands of other casual 
things with which I had been connected in tlie progress 
of my life. 

Years passed on: tb.e Directory g-ave way to the 
Consulate, that again to the Empire, and at length came 
the restoration of the old state of affairs in Europe, in 
consequence of the events of 1814. 1 now returned to 
my native city Naples, thinking to spend tlie remainder 
of my days in peace. Tiie stormy and dangerous part 
of my life is now, thought I, past. I have outridden the 
tempests of the Reign of Terror, .and glided sniootlily 
through all the subsequent rcrulutions. Surely I am 
now safe for life. Alas! I had completely miscalculated; 
and it soon appeared that a man of my ardent tem¬ 
perament was most in danger under a quiescent govern¬ 
ment. The rule of the restored Eerdinaml, in the king¬ 
dom of the two Sicilies, was so atrocious, that it was sure 
to be conspired against, lu 1816,1 joined a sect of poli¬ 
ticians who combined with a view to freeing our country 
fiom a thraldom so execrable. I was arrested, tried, and 
condemned to death, but without revealing the name of 
any one of my associates. My mother, supported by her 
numerous and inflltential relations, appealed to the mercy 
of the king, but was unsuccessful. 81ie theu contrived, 
by great sacrifices, the means of my escape, and on tlie 
day previous to that intended for my execution, dressed 
in deep mourning, called uiion me, professedly to take 
her iast farewell of a sun whom she had so mneli loved 
and cdierish^ft. When -we -were alone together, she in- 
foyraed me of her plans, and told me tliat she had ob¬ 
tained from Prince Canosa, then minister of police, per- 
tnisslon for the renowned Prancisean, I'athcr Antonio 
de Dio, to-visit’me under the pretext of affording the 
spiritoid consolation desirahlc in my situation; and 1 
was to do all that the fatlier should direct me to do, 
trusting that, when escaped from tlie Castel Nuovo, in 
which I lay, I should find all proper arrangements made 
fw my further proceedings. 

Atout nine o’clock in the evening my anxiously 
-wakeful ears caught tlie sound of ‘ Chi vive ?’ to which 
the names of the father and a companion were an¬ 
swered. In a &w minutes tlic gua#-d in attendance 
-unlocked the door, and introduced tiflu P'ranciscan 
monks of the most -venerahle aspect, having long hairds, 
Bandallcd feet, and other jqipropriate parts of costume. 
When the door was agaiu closed, he -who' seemed to he 
Father Antonio desirto me in a lo^ voice to kneel and 
make confession of all my crimes; which I immediately 
proceeded to do, not for a moment'doubting that I saw 
a real monk. Pr^a^Btiy, however, the man before whom 
I knelt told a changed voice that he was no 

TOorea inopiijthah myself, bat an actor who could per- 
tonate ahfiitot any character, and who had undertaken 
toprdm^Jiby release at tlip solicitation of ray motlier. 

I to my inexpressible delight, that the other 

. figuto-KWiia^Aat of my iaithfal valet Joseph, who fafid 
me that I was to <*aage dresses with hun,‘and leSive 
him to ’O 06 upy my pkpe> while 1 should make the bMt 




of my way out of my troubles. At first I positively 
refused to place the worthy fellow in such jeopardy t but 
when assured that counsel bad been insulted, who gave 
it as their opinion that ojily a shor^gprisonment could 
be besto-wed upon him as a punislutiKt, I at length con¬ 
sented. Joseph immediately went to bed; I put on his 
dress and beard; and Father Antonio havii^ in I«i 
elevated voice bidden me farewell, with a promise to see 
me again in the morning, wo immediately left the 
prison, passing through tlie wViolo of the guards without 
challenge. ' ^ 

A few- minutes after, I found myself in the presence 
of niy mother, who, transported with joy, could only 
call on me to tliqnk Providence, and enter the chariot 
whieli she had provided for me. My mind was too be¬ 
wildered to admit of ray saying what I ought to have 
said to either licr or the clever personator who had done 
me so important a piece of service. There was, how¬ 
ever, no time to he lost; so they pushed me into the 
carriage, whicii instantly drove to a place at some dis¬ 
tance along tlie slwre, where a largo fishing-boat lay 
ready to receive me. Here I recognised the pretended 
Father Antonio, who inforn)ed me that I was to be con¬ 
veyed tow-ards the Isle of Capri, in order to be taken up 
by an Algerine merchant vessel, which had that day 
sailed from Naples, and which was appointed to await 
me tliorc. In fact, at five in the morning 1 was re¬ 
ceived into this ship, wliich immediately lioisted sails, 
and i)rocee(ied on lier destined way, the boat with my 
friend Antonio returning to land in the direction of Sor¬ 
rento. We at first encountered ftiugh weather, but in 
due time approached the cnd4')f our voyn^ and on the ■ 
18tli of August I stepped upon tlie quay of Algiers. 

My provident and generous mother had not only, 
through the English house of Bell and Company, re¬ 
warded tlie captain for his future services to me, Imt 
sent into the ship two large and heavy boxes etmUining 
things intended for iny use, but wliich, to prevent sus¬ 
picion at Naples, liad been directed to liis Excellency 
0. ti. Blanlcley, Esquire, British Consul-General at 
Algiers. 'I'he reader will presently see what important 
eonscqucuces tlowed from this imiocent and well-meant 
little stratagem. 

1 took up my abode in the house of Ben Isaac, a Jew, 
who was the agent of Bell and Company. For ttie first 
six days I seldom left ray room, and when I did go out, 
it was always in tlie evening, and in comirany with 
some member of the family of my landlord, who seemed 
anxious to pay me all projier attention, and even to 
sympathise in my misfortunes. But on the afternoon 
of the sixth day I was unexpectedly aiTestcd by orders 
of the mufti, having been denounced as an English spy. 
I'he fleet under Lord Exmouth was now coming within 
sight of this den of pirates, and the greatest apprehen¬ 
sions were entertained by the government on that ac¬ 
count. I was immediately carried before the atrocious 
Dey Omar Pacha, who, in the most savage manner, told 
me I had been plotting in favour of the English, that 
Ben Isaac had himself seen two boxes in my possession 
which belonged to the English consul-general, and in 
consequence of this treason 1 bad forfeited my life. To 
exculpate myself, I related the story of my captivity in, 
and escape from, my native land, iwfi accounted for the 
inscription on my boxes as a stratagem of the -negotia¬ 
tors of my release, an English commercial house at 
Naples. sThe accusation, I said, had arisen only from 
the cupidity of Jacob, who had observed me to possess 
some money. All, ho-wever, was in vain. The day gave 
orders that 1 should he kept to chains to a stete dun¬ 
geon, and if the En^Uh fi^ a^stogle sliot.against his 
fleeter city, I was to be imroediflteiy impaled. When 
I attempted once n^ore to ^address him, the mufti pre¬ 
vented one by giving me to charge to four janissaries. 

In passing throu^ a gate on’my way to the dongeOn, 

I observed a chief of ftie Mamelukes stiuing at me With 
great attention, a» if he earnes% wished to recognise 
to me i^e one Khdto be liad seen long before. ad- 
(iressedVme a byitaoden eyidentiy t«f«nting 











to Tn«, bot I did not lcno>»- their import. After haying 
de«cended some flights of steps, and piilse'd along several 
subterraneous corridors, I was ushered into a small dark 
cell, chained to the ground, and left to meditate on my 
deploraMe situation. 

Amidst tlie mental vicissitudes of a life spent amongst 
all kinds of men, I had never once, before tliis fatal mo¬ 
ment, been shaken in roy dependence upon a supreme 
eternal Providence guiding tlie alTairs of men, and ope¬ 
rating for the good of the innocent and the virtuous. 
But now this faith began to give way; and as I hope¬ 
lessly tugged at the fetters upon my liml)8, and sur¬ 
veyed the dense walla which intervened between me 
and freedom, I felt more inclined to Believe that there 
is an evil destiny presiding over the Jot of man. My 
feelings in Castel Nuovo had been quite of a diflerent 
kind, for there 1 was sustained by the reflection, tliat 
my lato design and niy contemplated death tended to 
promote the good of my country; but here to perish 
miserably and obscurely, at the bidding of a reckless 
savage chief, for an imaginary ofleiK^c;—this was a 
thought at which my nature recoiled with horror. 

Some time passed in this desperate state of feeling, 
and when I heard my door unlocked and opened, I fully 
expected to see some barbarous emissary enter to put 
an end to iny miseiy. Something at the very first as¬ 
sured me that my visitor was of a different character. 
It W!ia the same tall Mameluke whom I had passed 
under the gate os I came to my rluiigeon. As he ap¬ 
proached me, and'brought his lantern near my face, he 
said, ‘Pear notliing*from me, stranger; hut tell me if 
you have over been at Aeghorn.'^’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered, 

‘ several times ami now a flash of hope, tliougli aris¬ 
ing from uo defined source, entered iny min<i. ‘ Were 
you in that city in the month of ,lune 1799?’ ‘ Yes.’ I 

I replied, ‘ I was tbere-at tiiat time.’ ‘ Allah be praised,’ 

I he said. ‘ Do yon remcml)er doing a kind action to a 
j countryman of mine at tliat time ?’ At these words I 
I felt an inexpressible consolation overspreading me. ‘ I 
< remember,’ said I, ‘ doing the duty of a man to a poor 
i Ar.ab named Abd-al-All.’ ’Phe e 3 'es of my visitor filled 
! with tears, as ho said, ‘ And have you ever tliouglit of 
' him since that time ?’ * No,’ I replied; ‘ when 1 do a 
j good action, I make no endeavour to remember it, be- 
I cause doing so can be of no use; it is diflerent when 1 
j commit a had one, for then one may hope to atone for 
: and repair it.’ ‘ Oh, my generous saviour!’ exclaimed 
the Mameluke, kneeling before me, and clasping my 
i legs; ‘ behold before j'ou Abd-al-Ali, who owes you hi.s 
; life and his present elevation, and who most sincerely 
i thanks Ailali, tlie god of ail mankind, for liaving af- 
' forded him an opportunity of showing you his gratitude, 
and of fulflUing the promise he made to j'ou. that he 
would gladly sacrifice his own life for your welfare.’ 

Having then unlocked my chains, he raised me, bade 
me lean upon his arm, and led me from my dungeon, 
and out of the Casouba, when, having confided me to 
one of his servants, he embraced me affectionatel.v, anil 
with tears in his eyes, said, ‘ Allah he praised, you are 
saved, and I have fulfilled my duty.’ At the same in¬ 
stant, seizing his right hand, I said, ‘ And will you not 
escape with me ? Are j'Oii not afraid of the dreadful 
consequences, were it discovered that you have saved 
mo?’ ‘Yes,’ answered he calmly—‘yesj, I am almost 
certain of my fate; but, Allah be praised, 1 must per¬ 
form my duties even at the risk of my life, s To-mor- 
; row my lord and master may require my services 
in assisting him to defend our faith and our national 
independenoe; 1 therefore return to my post’ So say¬ 
ing, he returned towards the Casouba, and I followed 
; my guide, by wljom I was conducted to the house of an 
Arabian marabou, where I was tp remain concealed 
until means were found of effecting my escape from 
Algiers with safety and comfort. 

The next day, however, Lord ExmoUth having entirely 
annihilated the barbarous arrogance an4 despotism of 
Omar Pacha by bombarding liis (dty, and destroying 

almost the whole of his fleet, I had no Ionger4lny netd 

« • 


to conceal myself; and on the 29tU of August I called 
on the English consul-general, who, now restored to 
liberty, had lesuroed his diplomatical fuqctions, and 
acquainted him with my situation: through his protec¬ 
tion and interest I soon obtained the eflhets that were 
at the residence of that specimen of Iscariotic perfidy, 
Ben Isaac. 

Would that I could end this interesting incident of 
my life with a joyous recollection! But no; my niind 
is even now distressed in iuiorhiine the reader that, on 
making inquiries about my grateful friend Abd-al-Ali, 
I found that, early in tlie morning of the 27th, having 
been denounced by a Mameluke for saving me, ho had 
been immediately beheaded at the place where, three 
hours alter him, the higli admiral and minister of the 
Algerine navy had met with the same fate. 


■\VEA.*^J'.R PROGNOS'FICATION.* 

Both ancients and moderns have been much addicted to 
looking into futurity as to tfte weather. Providence, 
however, seems to confine our knowledge of this kind 
within narrow bounds. An autliov (Dr •lohnson) who 
nuikes no pretensions to meteorological science, has 
boldly affirmed, that on the morning of one day we can¬ 
not tell for certain what will be the weather of next 
morning. One may guess, and guess rightly at times ; 
still it is but guess work. 

Many .years’ diligent observation, and the perusal of 
all the treati.scs he could find on the subject, have led 
the w'riter to by of opinion, that the appearance of the 
heavens is tlie onte thing to be depended upon as prog¬ 
nosticating change of weather; and the utmost certain 
observation to he obtained in this way extends hut to a 
few hours previous. It often happens, indeed, that the 
transition from one state of the atmosphere to another 
is BO sudden, th.at no notice whatever is given before¬ 
hand. 

The phases of the moon are a fayonrite subject for 
the weather-wise. Our almanaoip contain regular 
tables, inferring to every quadration a different kind 
of weather; whereas the triitli is, a whole lunation 
may pass without any change of the least importance. • 
Prom close examination, these tables may be pronounced 
to be useless for any practical purijose. J'hat they are 
always wrong, is indeed impossible; for even the most 
random conjecture will often prove right. This is the 
great source of delusion to the common people, and even 
to those who should know better, that if tliey now and 
then see a veiy distinct change with a new or full moon, 
they conclnde such mjiy always be depended upon. 

It has been proved, indeed, that the position or phases 
of the moon have some influence on the weather; and 
Toiildo, an eminent Italian astronomer, has given a table 
of this kind, deduced /rom about focty years’ observa¬ 
tions i but his calculations amcun* to mere probahUitia, 
and often remote ones, so that the information he ^fe- 
seiits is'not of any great vahie. It may be noticed also, 
thaf, taking Britain altogether, the same phases iriay 
apply to Scotland, and not to the soutp of Engliatl, as 
there may he araiiij' tract in the one part of the Mdnd, 
and it may he quite fair in the other. Another diffi- 
c^ty occurs in speaking of a change-y-^at the weather 
is sometimes in such an anconalous state, that we can 
hardly say whether a change has tkken place or not 

* We think it proper to state that this paper is ^nded,to ns by 
a Rontleman of our city, who has tiitpa chtfiy attenflon to the woa- 
thK, ond kept tables of both ihiahitiMeter«adtbettnoipeter,iilaco 
the year 1797. As eoneeutratiag tha resuits of so Mch observatlOa 
on tee part of amind jaatunt sagaoity; we «onsi<l«r,it,ss 

ouatticlo. of mote thou usiialtiiiua.'y'ED. ' 
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The aspect of the heavens is, however, worthy of our 
most careftil observation, as here we have something 
like certainty in the warning it gives us. The clouds 
have Iwen accurately classified into three great divi¬ 
sions :—Isf. The amtihts, having a swelling roundish 
appearance, somewhat like wool j 2d. The ulratus, which 
is quite flat, and sometimes divided into oblong divi¬ 
sions With sharp edges; 3d. The nimbus, or rain cloud. 
There are also diminutives of the two first. The cirrho- 
cvmvlus, which appears like a chain of small woolly¬ 
looking clouds, and the cirrho-stratus, which extends 
like long streaks. 

Every one knows that a gradual accumulation of dark 
clouds is commonly a pretty sure indication of rain. 
But though one would think the nimbus is more like 
the cumulus than the stratus, the latter more certainly 
denotes the approach of rain, though .at some hours’ 
distance. For instance, in the evening, stratus of a dark 
colour extending leftgtWays, somewhat like fishes with 
very little motion, are pretty sure h.arhingers of rain. 
On the other hand, cumuli, though rather dense and 
opaque, if sailing along quickly with the wind, have 
very little moisture, and, at the most, emit now and then 
a trifling shower. The case is difierent, however, if they 
move against the wind, for then they very soon assume 
the appearance and properties of the nimbus. 

A haziness in which the sun, if in the daytime, or the 
moon and stars at night, get gradually dimmer, and at 
length disappear, in summer and harvest denotes rain; 
the air is then usually calm, and the rain lasts about 
five or si.x hours. The heaviest rains of the whole year 
probably fall in the latter part of summer and harvest. 
The wind is then commonly easterly, and the clouds, as 
far as we can observe, arc low and misty, flying with the 
wind; but the real nimbus is probably in a higher region 
of the air, and moving slowly from the soutii. Mists in 
the spring seldom lead to mucli moisture; but in the 
autumn, and latter part of the season, they are often fol¬ 
lowed by a tract of very wet weather. Country people, 
too, distinguish lietween white and black mists, tlie 
former being indications of dry, and the latter of wet 
weather. This be easily explained by the former 
having no clouds Tibovc them, and the latter being 
shaded by dense masses of vapour. Tne barometer 
assists in pointing out a diflerenee between clouds 
•which otherwise is not readily discernible. Thus, with 
a high barometer, the heavens may be covered with 
dark clouds ^ the cumulus species, yet not threatening 
rain; but wicn a low barometer, the smallest cloud, in 
passing, has its sprinkling of wet. 

Of thunder storms, however violent, we have often 
but very short previous knowledge. The air is commonly 
still! the clouds move slowly from the south; are ex¬ 
ceedingly dense and dark. iSometimes their motion is 
confused, as if running against one another. Thunder 
is usually, though not always, accompanied with very 
heavy rtun; and the weatlier, if hot before, becomes 
much cooler. In the autumn evenings we have some¬ 
times a great deal of lightning, without thunder. In 
this case it api^ars under a great many fantastic 
sh^g, but seems to Rave little efect on the weather. 

The aurora borealis prevails chiefly ih the latter part 
of the season. When its coruscations are very bmht, 
it indicates a stormy, moist, and unsettled state of*the 
atmosphere. Rainbows merely indicate a moist state 
of tile atmosphere. Lunar hmos, if distinct, seem to 
annotmee a strong wind rising. / 

Prognostics of change of weather from plants and 
animals are not of great value, though they fill up pagCs 
In treating of this subject It is true enough that both 
plants and animals are sensitive to these changes; but 
the notice tiiey give is very short, while the appearances 
ate still more accurate, and within every- 
bedy’^^bservation. Poidnstance, the low flying of the- 
swallow is supposed to announce rain; but it is not easy 
to define their low flying, they take so many altitudes. 
Docks and oth'o' acquatic are usually noisy and 
•Mitive in wet weather ; but to take warning fltom their 


quacking is unnecessary, as we have more certain notice 
otherwise. 

There have been calculations, also, how often dryness 
or wetness in one season aficcts those following; but 
the experience of many successive years only shows an 
uncertain degree of probability tliat such may be the 
case. The prevalence of partic^ar winds certainly leads 
more or less to similar tracts of weather. Westerly 
winds prevail almost two-thirds of the year, and easterly 
one-third. From February to the end of June, east 
winds occur oftenest, and west winds during the rest of 
the year. This renders our winters often mild, but our 
springs severe, so that our. fruit crops are always pre¬ 
carious. In the spring, the east wind is mostly dry and 
sharp; but in the end of summer or autumn, it is some¬ 
times accompanied with the heaviest rains of the year. 
The direct west wind is usually dry, with rather a mild 
temperature; but, veering to the south, it inclines more 
or less to moisture. The north wind is always cold, 
and usually, but not always, dry. Coming after a tract 
of very wet weather, it generally clears the air.* 

A great deal has been s-iid about prognostication from 
the barometer. Important as this instrument is in 
many respects, the experience acquired by long obser¬ 
vation leads to the eonclusion, that its indications are 
rather of the present tlian of the future state of the 
weather. No doubt, if we look over a well-kept register, 
we find trsicts of fair and wet weather corresponding 
with a high and lo w state of the barometer. Still, when 
the mercury is low in the tube, we foresee when it 
is to rise, or wheni.high, when it is to fiiUg The baro¬ 
meter, indeed, in all kinds ot weatlier, is ’continually 
rising and falling; but it is a decisive rise or fall that 
announces a real change, and even tiien we cannot fore¬ 
see how long that change is to continue. The most 
certain sign of a complete change from wet to dry 
weather is when the rise is quick, and to a great height; 
but even then the wind and the appearance of the at¬ 
mosphere give this notice also. The mercury rising 
during heavy rain is also strongly indicative of a return 
of fair weather. It is well known, too, it does not fall 
so much with iroavy rain as with high winds. When 
liigh, its motions .are slow and gradual; and when low, 
rapid, and its fluctuations more remarkable. In winter, 
its r.angea are both higher and lower than in summer, 
and in tropical regions it keeps still nearer to the 
mcdinin. At sea, tlie barometer has been found useful; 
for its sinking quickly gives notice, though but a short 
time before, of a coming gale, and in tliat case even 
half an hour is of value to the mariner. 

An instance of the absurdities to bo found in treatises 
on this subject, may be given by a quotation from a 
tolerably respectable work. ‘ Persons who have occa¬ 
sion to travel, are recommended to look at the mercury 
in the tube some hours before they set out; if rain 
threatens, it will be concave; if otherwise, convex or 
protuberant’ This no doubt shows the present state of 
the weather, but as to the future, the writer will give 
his own experience. One fine clear evening he observed 
the barometer rising quickly, and so late as eleven o’clock 
the convexity was most distinct. About seven next 
rooming, however, upon looking out, he found it had been 
raining heavy for some time; still the barometer was cor¬ 
rect, at least as to the present, for the mercury had fallen 
sensibly, and the surface was quite concave. This state 
of matterl, too, is not unusual. In a late precarious har¬ 
vest, therefore, a farmer would be to blame i^ upon the 
authority of a rising barometer and bright sky, he should 


* Tn tills olbnate, the mean temperature of the saroo month in 
cUfferent yean varies mqch lam in sumioer than in winter. In the 
summer and early autumn months, the mean of the thermometer 
hardly differs more than Bat 6 degrees in one year from what it 
does in any other year. The cose is dlflhient In the winter and 
early spring mwitbs, when the same range of mean temperature in 
dlffwent years sBtmds to 11 or IS degrees ei Fahrenhut; for in- 
Btanoo, the mean of the thermometer in July of any imar rmiges 
1 uij|d]ymd|p|liaaftioin fiStoSt degreoa; while In Janutiyltex- 
uSsi-to fnnh 91 to 49, and in Deoember firom ad to 49 degrees. 
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leave off cleariog liis fields at seven or eight in the 
evening, depending upon next morning being favour¬ 
able ; whereas the weather may change by three or four 
in the morning, and here would be a loss of seven or 
eight valuable hours, to the great detriment of his crop. 

If wo err at times in the anticipation of good, the 
-same thing happens occasionally as to the threatening 
of bad weather. The season of 1816 is well known to 
have been cold, wet, and unproductive. The harvest 
was only getting general about the end of September. 
About the beginning of October, the weather previously 
being very moist, the crop, already cut, was lying out in 
the worst condition. On the 10th of October everything 
had a most dismal appearance. It had rained till mid¬ 
day ; the afternoon and evening, though fair, were still 
and dark, and the air seemed loaded with moisture; 
the weathercocks, too, were occupied by numbers of 
crows: in short, everything indicated a continuance of 
bad weather. That very afternoon, however, was the 
commencement of a fine seasonable tract, by means of 
which a large part of the crop, indifferent, indeed, as to 
produce, was secured in good order. 

If the barometer gives us but short insight into the 
future, its indications at the exact time as to storms or 
earthquakes at a distance, are sometimes very remark¬ 
able. The effects of these, as far off as 2000 miles, have 
been distinctly observed. The great earthquake at 
Lisbon, November ITS.*), affected our barometer in a 
striking manner. On the 13th of January 184.3, we had 
a storm in the EngUsli and Irish Channel, denoted at 
Edinburgh fey a fall of the barometer to 27J inches, 
lower than* it had been tor some years before. That 
afternoon, at Edinburgh, hardly a breath of wind was 
iwrceptible, while at this very time such a storm raged 
ill the English and Irish Channel, that 180 vessels were 
wrecked, and nearly .500 lives lost. 

An illustration of the nature of the barometer may be 
given by a ease of very frequent occurrence. One 
morning the mercury was observed to sink very much, 
towards mid-day the clouds appeared heavy, and the 
general talk was, that all this denoted much rain. This 
tlireatening ended, however, in a slight shower or two. 
But'the whole affair was very soon explained. That 
morning it had rained heavily thirty or forty miles to 
the westward, and the clouds we saw coming from that 
quarter had nearly exhausted their moisture before they 
reached us. 

That there is such a thing as a cycle of the seasons— 
that is, a return of years at regular periods with the same 
kind of weather—is an opinion which has been broached 
by respectable writers on the subject, but is really very 
little authorised by any accounts we have on record. Tlie 
nearest approach to an illustration of this theory, was 
the circumstance of three very bad seasons recurring 
at nearly the same intervals. The cold and wet season 
of 1766 was followed by those of 1782, 1799, and 1816, 
the distance of each being 16 or 17 years. But, allowing 
these years to have resembled each other pretty closely, 
the ofier of the intervening ones, more or loss favour¬ 
able In the above periods, was not all similar. Thus 
1799, very wet and cold, was followed by 1800, remark¬ 
ably dry; but 1816, very like 1799, was followed by 
1817, also wet and cold, though much less so than 1816. 
It is to be kept in view, also, that we have no accounts 
of such a cycle before 1766, though no doubt meteoro¬ 
logical regifters before that period are quite'defective. 
The year 1740 is known to have been very cold, but 
hardly any one between it and 1766. Since 1816, it 
is certain we have had nothing of the kind. In the 
spring of 1833, the bdk was, that 17 years had elapsed 
since 1816, and that we m'ost look for a bad season; but 
it so happened that 1833-34-35-36 were all good seasons. 
There was a falling off in 1837, and 1838-39-40-41 cer¬ 
tainly proved more or less unfaTOurable; still, reckoning 
by the price of grain, 1838, the worst of them, was not 
nearly so bad as 1799 or 1816. . * 

In short, though all seasons have necessarily .i general 
resemblance, eawbai its own peevliat’features, like the 


human countenance in individuals. For instance, in 
the course of tlie last fifty years, we have had no winter 
nearly so severe as that at the commencement of 1795. 
For more than two months, from Christmas 1794 to 
March 1795, the snow lay many feet deep round Edin¬ 
burgh. There was no coach travelling for some weeks, 
and it required the labour of a great number of men to 
cut a road to the nearest collieries. We have had occa¬ 
sionally deep snow in different years since; but on the 
occasion of January 1814, which was next in severity 
to 1795, the snow, about one foot deep, hardly lay one 
month. 

On the other hand, the summer of 1826 was warm 
beyond example in any person’s remembrance. The 
harvest, too, was unprecedentedly early. Near Dud- 
dingstone, a large field was completely reaped by the 
16th July; that is, about a fortnight sooner than what 
is reckoned igEearly harvest.* The Decembers of 1842 
and 1843 seeiii frihave had no precedent as to mildness 
for more than forty years. The mean temperature of 
both these months, taken at nine a. m., was very nearly 
48 degrees, which is quite equal to that of a very 
mild April. The mean heat of September 1843, too, 
was about 60 degrees, of equally rare occurrence; but 
the difleronce between that and the ordinary mean is 
not BO striking as that of the two Decembers. 

From the observation of many years, we can ascertain 
the average temperature, moisture, and also the pre¬ 
vailing winds, of each month; and this is of importance, 
as giving us the general character of our climate, and 
its peculiarities. But this calculation gives little infor- 
Tuation as to the winds or weather of any particular 
month. Thus in May, the average amount of east 
wind exceeds that of any other month, yet it will 
happen occasionally that the whole month may pass 
without a single day of wind from that quarter. 

Ill tlie business of life, we must be on our guard 
ag.ain8t dependence upon probabilities. And the farmer 
and the mariner, whose avocations are so much con¬ 
nected with the winds and weather, require to keep this 
in view, and not to allow their vigilance to be relaxed 
by flattering appearances. In the words of Paley, ‘ The 
seasons are a mixture of regularity^hd chance. They 
arc regular enough to authorise ex]x;ctatioii, while their 
irregularity iuduccs, on the part of the cultivator of the 
soil, a necessity for activity, vigilance, and precaution.’ 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 

CAEN—IIAVKK-CONCLUSION. 

Little remains to he told. It was my intention to 
make a deliberate journey through the Channel Islands, 
but news of a distressing nature from homo induced me 
to abardon the project, and proceed to England without 
any undue loss of time. Being anxious to take Caen 
in onr route, as weU as to shorten the voyage by sea, 
wo now determined to cross the peninsula of Normandy 
to Havre, in preference to going direct to Southampton. 
It was not without a degree of regret that wo thought 
of bidding adieu to Jersey on so short an acquaintance, 
for no place in the course of this or any previous ex- 
cur%on had ever charmed us so much with its rural 
beauty and fertility, its appearance of good management, 
prosperity, and happiness. Nor do I believe any terri¬ 
tory on earth offoA greater advantages as a ;^ace of 
ajpeeable residence'to persons of moderate desires, but 
with Isaninga towards the usages and free government 
of Britain. When the day for our departure arrived, 
we selected a steam-vessel bound forGranville, between 
which port and St Heliers there is now ajjteguter com- 
'mnnication at least once a‘-wf^. 


* Beitaoiu snch as 1796 and Ifltt, ooouning, at most, not oftener 
than onco In fifty yean, afford additional proof of the lallooy of 
the seventeen or nineteen year cycle. 
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(• Granville, thoug-h not, found in.every map, may be 
called tlie chi^ port on the coaat of Normandy between 
Clierbuurg and St Mulo, and is the most suitable for 
the intercourse kept up with this part of tlie Erench 
coast by the Channel Islands. Parties proceeding from 
Southampton to Avranches, by way of Jersey, also 
come this way; and not a few of o\ir fellow-passengers 
were of this latter class. Granville, which we reached 
after a pleasant and short voyage of only three hours 
and arholf, is partly situated on a bold headland, con¬ 
spicuous with its lofty church-spire at a considerable 
distance in the bay. Latterly, it has been fomislied 
at a great expmise with a capacious harbour, slieltered 
by a long and substantial pier; but it contained only a 
few small vessels, not half enough, as we thought, to 
employ the corps of douaiiiers who obligingly wait 
upon travellers as they enter tlie x)ort. In times past 
tlw town made some figure in history; hut now it has 
retired from public life, and chiefly recommends itself 
by its excellent sea-bathing. The interior of the town, 
like that of all old waljpil cities, is gloomy and com¬ 
fortless ; and its hotels are among the worst in Prance. 
Were I disposed to make up a case of hardship, 1 dare¬ 
say a good deal could be said respecting one witli a 
higli-sminding name at winch we spent the night; but 
why speak of sudi trifles in a world wherein there is so 
much to please, when viewed as well as used in a right 
spirit? 

Our route from Grimville conducted us by way of 
CoutonccB and St Lu, through one of tlie prettiest and 
most interesting parts of France; but almost every 
portion of Normandy is superior in appearance to the 
other provinces. In proceeding tlirougli it, we arc 
impressed with the resemblance between the cottages 
and fields and what one sees in the south of England, 
while the bushy hedgerows and patehu.s of plantation 
indicate a more than usual attention to rural beauty. 
This part of Prance, whence jjroceedcd tlie host of ad- i 
venturers who accompanied William of Normandy to 
England, is likewise remarkable for its number of 
cathedrals, the very flower of pointed .architecture, and 
■ the objects of attraction to travellers during the last 
three centuries. ■iW brief stay at Cuutanc<?3 afiorded us 
on opportunity of g.ozing with admiration on the cathe¬ 
dra! of that town, the most nnigue and beautiful in 
Normandy. Standing on an elev.atcd ground, tiie ele¬ 
gant pointed towers of this superb monument may be 
seen at Jersey, a distance of thirty miles, and they in¬ 
deed serve li# a conspicuous landmark from Cape la 
Hogue to nearly St Male. The edifice is fortunately 
entire, and, from the central tower and front to the 
chancM, abounds in the most elaborate and tasteful sculp¬ 
ture. At St Lo and Bayeaux we saw cathedrals of lesser 
dimensions, but also striking from their finely pointed 
architecture. Early in the afternoon we arrived at 
Caen, a town situated in the centre of an extensive plain, 
inclining to a valley, the whole land, for many miles 
around, recently shorn of its grain crops. Through the 
middle of this fertile stretch of country winds the river 
Orne, oti the left bank of whie^j, and at the distance 
of ten miles from tlw sea, Caen is agreeably placed. 
The situation is also in some respects gdvautageous for 
commerce; for to this point the Orne is navigable for 
small vessels, and its quays do not seem destitute of 
traffic. 

Caen is, on the whole, a well-built- and handsome 
town. I am told that it is also cheap and agreeable 
as a place of residence, and on fiiat account it has 
been selected by jnany English famflies, who are willi^ 
to forego the of a native for a foreigm^otne. 

Tiie street^; -spacious, and toleral^ well 

payed; with tail buildings, many of an ancient 

fashi^^Mwe are also some pleasant open squares, and 
elegilttMKibltb buildings,. ^cl a fine choice of old and 
venenRite chnrches. Chancmg to spend a Sunday in* 
tlfe town, we had an opjiortunity of seeing-It in its 
holiday dt6Mt filled with a concourse of esuntt^ 
^pto.ih'tlteir l^ffiawesque costuroes, performing tof 


double duty of attending church and market. Spread 
out before the great door of St Peters was a rich 
array of rural produce —rows of basketsfui .of the 
finest fresh eggs, poultry cacklii^ from cribs, bunches 
of vegetables, and avast gathering together of fruits. 
And there, looking somlierly down upon toe- lively 
scene, was the magnificent Gothic edifice, nut of and 
into which poured a fluctuating stream of peasants— 
devotion, as it were, mingling with merchandise; the 
forms of religion, and, I trust also, its spirit, uniting 
with the ordinary cares of life. St Peters was full 
of kneeling worshippers, who, with the politeness we 
have always experienced on sudi occasions, made way 
for us in our tour of the various sculptures, altars, and 
pictures throughout the edifice. Tlie interior is in some 
X>arts extremely rich in mouldings and pendent figures, 
but of diflerent eras and styles. The exterior of the 
tower, which rises to a height of 242 feet, is, however, the 
grand attraction, being, like that of Coutanccs, one of 
the most perfect of the Gothic models. It dates from 
1308. 

The church of St Peter, though the finest in Caen, is 
less an object of attraction to strangers than that of St 
Etienne. This edifice, situated in the western part of 
the town, away from the hum of commerce, was built by 
William of Normandy in 1077, as a place of rest for his 
remains, and here his body was finally interred in front 
of the grand altar, and about the centre of the building. 
Originally, and for ages attached to a monastic institu¬ 
tion, the Abbaj'c Aux Ilotnmcs, which has been trans¬ 
formed into a college for education, the church is now 
one of the ordinary places of worship in thfijtown ; and, 
on visiting it, we found its ancient aisles attended by a 
small congregation of persons apparently of a humble 
order. The architecture is of the rounded form of 
arch, and is distinguished for its imposing severity and 
plainness. Some portions arc of a date more recent than 
the er.a of the Conqueror, and are of the pointed and 
more elegant form ; hut the impression generally con¬ 
veyed is not particularly pleasing. With little to occupy 
ns in the vast and gloomy expanse of the building, we 
looked with some degree of interest on the spot in the 
centre of the choir, where Willi.am’s body was entombed 
(1087), and over which a monument of gold, silver, and 
Tirecious stones, had been erected by his son Henry I. 
Local historians mention a remarkable circutnstaiKie 
connected with tlie place of internicnt When the body 
was in the course of being lowered into the vault prepared 
for its reception, the ceremony was suddenly arrested 
by a person named Ascclin, who claimed the ground as 
the property of his family, and protested against its pre¬ 
sent use tilLpaid for by the representatives of the de- 
cea.sed. Wnether from the justice of the demand, or a 
wish to avoid a controversy at such an unpropitious 
tnoment, the claimant was pacified by a payment of 
sixty sous, and the ceremonial was finished in the usual 
form. This story has been investigated as a matter 
of antiquarian curiosity, and it appears, from the 
records of the abbey, that some ground actually wu 
purchased from the Ascelins, though in what manner 
is not mentioned. William's tomb was i^ned in 1522 
by three Italian prelates desires of verifying its con¬ 
tents, and the body w'as found in soGi exc^ent preser¬ 
vation, that a portrait of the countenance was taken. 
Forty years later, in 1562, during the unhai?py war of 
religious mots in France, the church of St Erieime, like 
most others, was ravaged by the reformers, who utierly 
destroyed the monument of the Conqueror, tote his re¬ 
mains in pieces, and scattered them about with insalting 
derision. After this gross outrage, the church remained 
in a lialf-demoUslied state tilt when it was restored 
as a place of woMhlp by ]piiir Jean de Baillehache. 
Having by Ms toteto’ches retoyeitoil a Giigh-bone of the 
Conquetot, this pious eedegiu^, in toe year 1642, re- 

g laced tt wftb rengtous tomb, over which 

e {Hat toe itisertoUw R !to>w bears. Yet this 
hut relic WilHiUS df Nortoandy was not doomed to 
dqicsy inVetoe. Duxtogf toe tevolutionuy troubles of 
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17a9'90, a mob again rifled the grave of the Conqueror, | 
and for come ^reari the chnrcli was degraded into the 
condition of a stable for republican cavalry. A period 
ef tranquiflity again restored the edifice to its proper 
character; but Normandy can now show no more than 
the empty tomb of its greatest hero. 

We vlrited some other public structures of lesser in¬ 
terest in Caen, and enjoyed the pleasure of strolling in 
its beautiful environs, observing here and there groups 
of neatly-dressed women occupied at their doors in 
making lace, an article which is producied to a consider¬ 
able extent in this simple domestic manner throughout 
the greater part of Normandy. 

Advancing eastwards from Caen, the country be¬ 
comes still more varied in outline, and ornamented with 
woods, while it is apparent that the farming is also on 
a more than usually large scale. Proceeding leisurely 
from Caen by Pont L’Kvfque, a small town \)rettily 
situated in the vale of the Touques, we did not reach 
llonfleur till the close of day, the sun only afibrding 
Biifiicient light to show that we were descending through 
a long and stately avenue of trees towards the margin 
of tlie Seine. It was too late to cross the estuary of 
this fine river, which is here about as wide as the Pirth 
of Forth at Edinburgh, and we tiierefore took up onr 
abode at a small inn in the town, llonfleur occnpie.s a 
pleasing situation under the sludter of a woody liill, 
close upon the shore of the Seine, and enjoys a con- 
sidcr.able trade, though under tlin embarrassment of a 
constant blockingmp of mud from tlic confluent tiiies. 
Latterly, it 1ms falkS) off as a port, and its commerce 
has gradually been crossiag the w.ater to Havre, which 
is nearer the open sea, and nnicli more readily entered 
by vessels. In a clean .and handsome steamer we had 
the pleasure ttf being carried to Havre in tlic morning, 
in the space of little more th.an an hour. 

In approaching Havre, it becomes apparent that wc 
are .about to reacli a soenc of life and industry. I’ho 
face of the hills overlooking the Seine is dotted over with 
villas and cottages, in the midst of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. On the shore beneath, largo ac.cnmnlations of 
sand and shingle have added to the breadth of avaihable 
soil, and at the extremity of this low-lying tract of 
ground is situated La Havre, as it is now termed by the 
French, instciul of its original name of Havre I.e Grace. 
In spite of that pest of the French co.ast, drift ing grav'd 
and sand, which seems almost to have a m:dignant in¬ 
tention of blocking up every port from Brest to Dun¬ 
kirk, Havre lias increased from small beginnings in the 
sixteenth century, to be one of the principal sea-ports 
in France. At present, it possesses about 30,000 inha¬ 
bitants ; but many thousands liv-e bej'ondiiie walls, in 
the town of Ingouville, a kind of suburb ^reading up 
the hill beliind. Havre owes no little of its importance 
to its being the port for Rouen, Paris, and other towns 
in this direction. Napoleon used to observe that Paris, 
Rouen, and Havre, formed only one town, of which the 
^iue was the street; and besides the river communica¬ 
tion, the intercourse between these cities will be soon 
greafly augmented by a railway, which has .already con¬ 
nected Paris with Ruuen. Havre, by its various exten- 
ttoiM, now possesses nine or ten basins of considerable 
extent, occupied with shipping of various kinds, and 
TOROunded by well-built quays, the scene of mercantile 
bustle. : Several streets are spaiuous, and possess shops 
of the best kind, showing n large array of fan^ articles. 
In the street facing the outer quay or harbour, one is 
amused with the vast display of foreign birds of gay 
plumiSge, monkeys, marmosets, and otlier animals, ex- 
jiosed for sale in cages. One shop we noticed was filled 
entirely with parrots, macaws, and cockatoos, of I 
daresay every imagiaable variety and power of speecl>> 
ready for the patronage of any fond fancier of the species. 
Equally large stores of brilliant coloured shells, and other 
articles, the woduce of tropical countries, were laid out 
in a way ^ulte dangerous for ladies smjtten with the 
rage for cbimney-pjeoa and dniwing-room ornaments. 
Hayre has latterly become the priacipal pott for tra¬ 


vellers from England to Paris, and is now frequented 
by numerous lar^ steamboats sailing daily in connexion 
with London and Southampton. In one of the vessels 
for the latter port we vvere fortunate in making a toler¬ 
ably pleasant voyage in about twelve hours, and once 
more were landed safely on the shores of Old England. 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS OF THE WEST. 
E.^anv in the spring of 1842, I was descending the 
Trinity river. Eastern I'exas, in company with several 
brothers in arms, in a large and commodious eight- 
oared cutter. Tlie low banks of the stream were clothed 
in delightful verdure; groves of cedar, sycamore, and 
other forest trees, lined it in places, while, at the height 
at wliicli we now were, not a solitary habitation pre¬ 
sented itself. We had been liunting beyond tlie settle¬ 
ments on tlifljpstern hank, within tlie territories of the 
Shawnee InsBaus, tlicn perfectly friendly and wcU- 
disppsed. It wii’s towards evening, and we were pulling 
with great energy to reacIi the hut of Edmund Bent, 
on the extremity of SlulbeRy Creek, where it falls into 
the Trinity, with the intention of taking up onr quar¬ 
ters there for the night. We had as yet some distance 
to go; but eight oars well manned, and a stifl’ current in 
our favour, promised the speedy termination of our 
day’s journey. 

Edmund Bent, tlie owner of the rude cottage in 
question, wa.s a very favourable specimen of a Yankee 
settler in Texas. A little more than four years previous 
to the time of which I speak, he had landed at Galves¬ 
ton with a rifle, an axe, a few tools, and three liuudred 
dollars in cash. In addition to these materials of success, 
lie hronglit with liim a brother, who, though youn^r 
than himself, was infinitely more valuable than all else 
besides. In a new country, physical force is almost 
everything. The old Kentuckian who crossed the Red 
River witli seven sons, all grown men, was far richer 
than tliose who came to the young republic witli tlieir 
thousands of dollars. Edmund Bent’s first act was to 
procure a boat. 'Phis lie easily found in the shape of an 
old flat, in which were placed all his worldly treasures 
above-mentioned, and a small Buppjjc of flour, tobacco, 
seeds, and sweet potatoes, and an ample provision of 
powder and lead. This done, the brothers entered their 
craft, pushed off from Galveston Island, gained the 
month of the Trinity river, and commenced ascending it 
in search of a ‘ location.’ 'Phe first hundred miles they 
journeyed on without other stoppage tharjswas required 
to circumvent a proper amount of game, <‘ook their 
meals, and pass the night. The liundred miles, how¬ 
ever, passed, they began to look about them, entering 
every tributary', examining each likely location j for a 
long time, however, in vain. At lengtli, after a 
weary month, they reached Mulberry Oeek, falling 
into tPe 'Prinity from the west, and on the upper 
bank picclieil their tent. 'Po men inured from cliild- 
liood to the duties of a border life, the erection of a 
log hut, the planting and sowing of an acre of prairie 
land, were matters oj' no great difflculty. Still, time 
is required to bring tlic simplest human devices to 
perfection, and six niontlis elapsed ere the farm 
wore anything like a homely and comfortable appear¬ 
ance At the end, however, of that time, a rude log 
hut, rather larger and more roomy than ordinaty, a 
second crop of sweet potatoes, a field of maize, a number 
of swine, and a couple of cows bought ami driven up by 
the younger hrothfer, occupied the place so recently 
desolate and abandohed. FAmund Bent ^ed, upon all 
this with pride and satisfaction, examined every corner 
to seal for deficiencies, and.finding none, shook his 
brother by the hand, shouldered his/ |il^. entered the 
old fiat with all their available ensb,. returned to 
Galveston. Here the setfler wrote » fett^, wfiicli ho 
directed to Mr William Bent! Lexington, Kentucky, 
and having duly delivered it to the clerk of the steam¬ 
boat plying between the Hiiited States and Texas, 
turned round and ocanmenced laying Out his^ dollars. 
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HU first act was -to bn^ the land which be had already- 
located; his next to sell his boat and purchase one 
larger and more commodious, which he loaded with 
ereiy necessary required by a retired settlement. Ed¬ 
mund had brought down a small cargo bf deer-hams and 
sweet potatoes, with which he bartered to great advan¬ 
tage at the sea-port of Galveston, where provisions are 
always dearer than elsewhere in Texas. This done, 
Edmund Bent, feeling that idleness was the parent of 
more vices than halfpence, borrowed a canoe, and each 
day of his residence at the new settlement roamed in 
and abcut the bay, now fishing, now fowling, and once 
upon a time or so taking to the land in search of deer, 
which were in those days far more plenty than at pre¬ 
sent. The time thus passed rapidly, and on the fifty- 
seventh day after the departure of Bent’s letter to Ken¬ 
tucky, there arrived in Galveston harbour the United 
States schooner. Star of the Republic, witli several 
parties of emigrants on board. Young Dent was on the 
schooner’s deck ere another boat had left the shore, to 
welcome his father, mother, sister, and bride, who had 
come thus far to seek their fortunes in the wilderness 
of Texas, then the El Dorado for all the restless spirits 
which swarm in the great reimblic of the north. The 
very next day Edmund Bent and Mary Bryan were 
married, and on that following the whole p.arty entered 
the boat, which contained tlieir all, sailed merrily 
over the bay, and up to Liberty on the Trinitj', 
where the trees having deadened the wind, the old 
and young Kentuckians took to their oars. The 
stream being strong against them, much time was 
consumed in reaching their destination. At length, 
however, Bentville, as in true American fashion the 
emigrants had designated their location, hove in sight; 
the solitary young guardian came forward to greet 
Ms relatives, and the whole family were once more 
gathered together in one spot, iienceforth to he their 
home. From this day prosperity threw its mantle over 
the Bents; the men laboured hard, cut wood, fenced 
fields, drove home such cattle as were required, scoured 
the timber for game, went down to Galveston with 
liams, pork, eggs, noultry, Indian corn, and potatoes; 
and, in short, did all that was considered necessary 
for the insurance of future stability and independence. 
TTie women meantime made the family clothes, tended 
the poultry, and kept the house neat and clean. In a 
word, both males and &males were models of backwood 
perseverance^nd propriety. When we passed on our 
way up, the Tog hut had given way to a neat frame 
house, out-offlees had been erected, thirty head of cattle, 
and twice as many swine, owned tlieir sway; whiio a 
couple of horses and a plough gave sign of a very flou- 
risliing state of things. Three children, one an infant, 
were by no means the least pleasing part of the picture. 

Our anxiety to reach the hut on Mulberry Creek 
has now, I hojie, been satisfactorily explained. There 
was not a ihan of us but was eager to taste a sjiecimcn 
of Mrs Bent’s cookery for supper; though, sooth to say, 
the company of the ladies—female sixiiety being a rare 
acquisition in Texas—^liad as much to do witlx our 
anxiety as anything'else. Walcot, a young hunter, 
who had left BentVillc to conduct us "up the country, 
and who owned, to a liking for the sister of Edmund 
Bent, was not the least eager at the oar. 1 have laid 
our jirogress was rapid. Eight oars and a favourable 
current work wonders. I was at the helm, and conse¬ 
quently was the only person whose face was turned to¬ 
wards the desired spot The rest, too much engaged at 
th^ir somewhat fatigwng work, took no note of TOSBii% 
eV«its. For some minutes after turning a ben^p the 
river; and entering upon a long open reach—my eye had 
been engaged in scanning the appearance of the sky 
above Pe tneps—I thought though at first I felt doubt¬ 
ful as R> the foot, thatl caAghtsight of a column of smoke 
rising in the direction of Bentville. I imparted {he clxeer- 
ihg .nesvs to my ftiends, who were about to muwer fg^ 
a.idmut, when ue distant crack of a rifle came upqn our 
Pr^and a cdlnmn of vapour, black, dense, andappidt 


ling, rose, where first a thin smoke had alone appeared 
‘ The Indians!’ cried Walcot as with one acoim the 
party ceased rowing. A brief council was held. We 
were three miles from Bentville, which it was manifest 
was on fire. The distant report of rifles proved ttifi 
contest was not over. In another instant our .arms were 
ready, the oars in use, and the boat gliding swiftly along 
the water. As the cxirrent took us three pulMng six 
miles an hour, twenty minutes would bring us to the 
scene of action. Unfortimately, darkness was rapidly 
coming on; and Walcot stood up in the bows to give 
me directions how to steer, the river being filled vrith 
snags and sawyers. The scene was eminently, nay, 
fearfully picturesque. The now blazing house in the 
distance, the dull gray light, the boat gliding swiftly 
past under the friendly shade of the west bank, Wal¬ 
cot in the bow, I at the helm, and seven eager and 
manly oarsmen bending in unison with the strokesman, 
the whispered ‘ starboard a little—port—steady so—now 
you clear it—keep away’ of the look-out, the rifles and 
musket reports each moment more distinct, the doubt, 
the uncertainty, the terrible nature of the enemy we had 
to deal with, all united to make that evening the must 
wildly-exciting of all my adventurous hours in the far- 
off west. Presently wc slackened our efibrts, shipped 
our oars, and prepared for action. At the distance of 
some five hundred yards lay the blazing house; in its 
rear, close to the river, intrenched behind a huge pile 
of fire-wood, W'ere the emigrants, discovered only by the 
crack and flash of their rifles, as thqy poured volley after 
volley upon their invaders. The cnemy^Iudians of 
course—-were posted behiinf an out-hoxwft, reding; 
with guns and arrows to tlie quick disebarg^^^M 
western rifle. They were, it appeared 
cast by the blazing house, in considemlw:^j|imff fWS 
hesitated not n moment; but, as stm AC 
ent'ugh, t.xking advantage of a moment whea 8 general 
volley from those behind the wood-pile liad rlndiired tte 
Indians for a moment incautious, gave them the benefit 
of our nine rifles, adding, gratis, a sort of imitation war- 
wlioop, got up extempore for the occasion. In two 
minutes more we were behind the wood-pile. To the 
very great satisfaction of the whole party, the emigrants, 
who welcomed us as criminals do a reprieve, were found 
whole in numbers, though all the men, and Mrs Bent, 
■were wounded. We found, upon inquiry, that early 
that morning the attack had commenced, the enemy 
being Caddoes, Tawackanies, and other Indians; the 
same gjmg cf outcasts from every tribe which had 
already caused sucli serious detriment to life and pro¬ 
perty amid the out-lying parts of the young republic. 
They had Wien discovered stealthily approaching the 
house, by Mrs Bent, who had risen before dawn to seek 
milk for one of her children who was ailing, and, being 
fired upon, had retreated. A successful defence bad, 
from that time, been made from the house, until by 
arrows, to which were attached blazing cotton, the 
house had ixcen set on fire. A vain attempt at extin¬ 
guishing the flames had been succeeded by a retreat 
to the wood-pile. ‘They have burnt mV all,’ said 
Edmund l^nt with a grim smile; * but I care. not. 
God has spared our lives. It is but to begin again.’ 

The women and children were transferred to the boat, 
while all the males of the payty prepared to renew the 
contest The Indians, however, had retreated, and were 
heard of ifo more that night, which we all passed under 
the lee of the wood-pile, a giiard being mounted, who 
kept strict watch. Before dityra, we were reinforced by 
eleven men from Doun river, whom the blaze from tlie 
house had attracted; and, after a hasty breakfast, Ed¬ 
mund Bent taking the command, we hurried in pxirsuit 
of Blackbird and his-party, for such the intruders were. 
The trail of the Indhms was plain and broad, os if they 
feared not the vengeance of uiose whose home they had 
made desolate. Other feelings, howevef, besides re¬ 
venge, actuatdd thg party. Black'bird, a hMf-br^4 was 
a notorious robber, who, having been bon^Ued to fly 
oif accoufit of some tfilany or other from Canada, had 
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aiiembled in Texas a Ifand of desperadoes from every 
Indian tribe, and for some time had rendered the fron¬ 
tier a scene of terror and alarm. The opportunity was 
favourable for crushing his power and depriving him of 
the means to do harm. About two hours before sunset, 
our scouts intimated that we were close upon the In¬ 
diana, who, fortified in an island of timber, awaited our 
approach.. In the attack which instantly followed. 
Blackbird defended his post with courage and skill. 
His force, larger than ours, was well posted; but the 
dogged valour of the backwoodsman, the superiority 
of the western rifle, and ample ammunition, were odds 
far greater than numbers, and a rude mound of earth 
is all that now chronicles the fate of the prairie roamer. 
Thrilling and exciting though the subject be, it was a 
scene of blood, over which a veil is best thrown. 

Edmund Bent and his enterprising family, nothing 
daunted by the disasters which had befallen them, were 
not to be driven from the home they had selected. 
Though their house had been burnt about their ears, 
logs were easily got, planks were cheap, labour abun¬ 
dant; and, when we left, the whole family romained 
behind, busily engaged in rearing over their heads 
another residence, determined that Bcntville should 
not be erased from the map of Texas. I could not but 
admire their constancy and courage, and so much was 
I interested in them, that, a short time previous to my 
leaving the country, I took the steamer, and was, in a 
brief space, again ^mid the old familiar scenes. 1 ob¬ 
tained a hearty welopme—my opportune arrival some 
twelve nionyas Ixsfore being not forgotten—and remained 
two days with my friends. Tlie house was rebuilt, the 
offices neat and clean, the fields in prime ordiir; in fact, 
not a trace remained of the visit of Blackbird and Ids 
gang. The only changes my careful eyes could note were 
; two new faces, another little Bent and a little Waleot. 

I Such is life in the wilderness, with its many serious 
I drawbacks: perseverance, however, finally overcomes 
' everything. 

i- 

I LIFE AND POETRY OF MR IIAYNES BAYLY. 
j The songs of Mr Haynes Bayly have been the most 
; popular of our times next to those of Moore. They are 
I things generally slight in substance, yet invariably ele¬ 
gant and pleasing. Some are airy and cheerful beyond 
even Mr Moore’s best ditties of the same kind ; others 
express, in a manner which the public felt to be original, 
the pathos arising from some of the lcs.s happy relations 
which rest beneath the smiling exterior of refined so¬ 
ciety. From a memoir prefixed to an cation of Mr 
Ifaynes Bayly’s lyrical works, published hj^is widow,* 
we learn that ho was connected by birth with the aris¬ 
tocracy of England, and the sole heir of a gentleman of 
property near Bath, who had pursued the business of a 
solicitor in that city. By a fate rare with poets, he was 
nurtured in the lap of luxury; but it will be found tliat 
misfortune claimed her own at last, and that his latter 
yeaw were spent under the pressure of difficulties which 
seem next to inseparable from literary avocations. He 
was an inattentive school-boy, preferring, even at seven 
years of age, the business of dramatising stories from his 
picture-bwks to that of mastering his tasks. He com¬ 
posed verses under the age at which Pope and Spenser 
attempted them. Educated at Winchester fiphool, he 
was devoted by his father to the legal profession; but 
it was found impossible to confine him to such Julies, 
and after a severe strujggle with the paternal wishes, he 
was allowed to study for the church. This was a vo¬ 
luntarily-assumed pumuit, but it did not prove the less 
uncongenial when tried; and, finally, it seems to have 
been found by all parties that it was vain to prevent 
the subject of our memoir fSxiin giving himself entirely 
to that for which Ids faculf^a seemed primarily fitted- 
elegant literature. , 

' _ __ w.) •. 

* Songs, Ballsds, sad othsaPosids. By the late ThnmSs Bajivs 
Bayly. Edited by his Widow. * vote. Bondoh i Bentley. 1844. 


While he was studjring at Oxford, Jiti formed a foiid 
attachment to a fellow-student who M into consump¬ 
tion and died. At an early stage of the youth’s illness, 
his sister, who resided at Bath, ventured on the some¬ 
what extraordinary step of corresponding with Mr 
Bayly, to ascertain her brother’s real state; for the ac¬ 
counts which had hitherto reached the family were only 
calculated to excite alarm without giving satisfactory 
information. This increased the interest which our 
poet felt in his friend’s condition, and he soon gave him¬ 
self entirely up to the duty of watching beside his sick¬ 
bed. He used to read to him for hours during the in¬ 
tervals of the slow fever whicli was consuming his life. 
He sootlied him in the iiour of pain and suffering, and 
at the last closed his eyes in peace. His whole conduct, 
and a monody in which he expressed his feelings on 
this occasion, make manifest the extreme kindness of 
nature whicli distinguished Mr Bayly. Afterwards, 

‘ his acquain|||ce with the young lady was renewed at 
Bath, whither he returned immediately after flie de¬ 
cease of her brotiier. He was overwhelmed with thanks 
for his attentions to the lost one by the bereft family, 
and invited constantly by the afflicted parents to fill the 
vacant seat at their table; in short, he soon became as 
one of themselves. The sorrowing sister poured forth 
her grief: the poet sympathised, and “ pity is akin to 
love.” It was (xirtainly not suriirising that an attach¬ 
ment begun under such circumstances should have 
strengthened daily; and when the lover declared his 
sentiments, it of course became necessary to inquire into 
the probability of his being able to raise a sufficient 
income to allow of their marrying with prudence. Mr 
H.aynes Bayly was entirely dejicndent on his father, 
who was not then disposed to come forward for such a 
purpose. Tlie young lady had nothing of her own, and 
her father. Colonel-, would not make any settle¬ 

ment on her. How were matters to be arranged ? They 
were both t^io wise to think of living upon love, and, 
after mutual tears .and sighs, they parted—never to 
meet again. The lady, though grieved, was not broken¬ 
hearted, and soon became the wife of another.’ Mr 
Bayly fell into deep melancholy, to alleviate which he 
was induced to make a journey to Scotland. It was at 
this time, and with reference to his own feelings, that 
be wrote his well-known song, ‘ Oh, no 1 we never men¬ 
tion heralso one less known, but perhaps more re¬ 
markable for the generosity of its sentiments:— 

I never wish to tneet thee more, tlimigti T am still friend; 

1 never wish to meet thee more, Huioe dealer ties must end ; 

With worldly eniilcs and worldly 'words, I could not pass thee by, 
IS'ur turn from tliec iiufeolingly with cold averted eye. 

1 could not bear to see thee *mid8t the thoiiffhtloeiS and the pay ; 

I could not bear to view thee decked in fasliiou's bright airay; 

And less oould 1 endure to meet thee pensive and alone. 

When through the trci» the evening breeze bi’eathcs forth its cheer¬ 
less moan. 

Vor I lift e mot the© 'midst the gay, and thought of none but thee; 
And I have seen the bright array, when it was worn for me j 
And often near the sunny ■waves I’ve wandered by thy side. 

With joy that passed away ns fnat sunshine from the tide. 

But cheerless is the summer! there is nothing happy now; 

Tho daisy ■withors on the liiwu, the blossom on the bough: ^ 

The hoimdlesa sea iSoku chillingly, like winfw’s waat© of snow. 

And it hath lost the soothing sound w’itli which it used to flow. - 

I hoiIt wish to moot thee iiioro, yet think not I'vu been taught, 

By emUlng foes, to injure thcc I>y one unworthy thought. 

No—blest with some beloved one, from care and sorrow ftse. 

May thy lot In life be happy, undisturbed by thoughts of me. 

A year spent in ^Scotland, and a subsequent i^yer 
rtiidence in DubUn, re-established the poet’s spirits, 
aud hiinow began to publish big songs. Returning in 
1824 to liis father’s house of Mount B^on, near Bath- 
being now twenty-seven years of age—he formed a new 
attachment, equally peculiar in its drcuiQstanees, hut 
more fortunate in the event. AsHe was infabdueed by a 
friend at an evening party gi^ by Mrs Hayes, whose 
soirees at Bath were freq^nted by the talented, the 
young, and the gay. MniHayes liad an only daughter, 
who,Tiavtag heard with delight the ballad of “Isabel,” 

..... V . % ■ 
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expressed the greatest anxiety to see its adtbor; the 
friend just alluded to being one of Mass Hayes’s suitors, 
was requested by ber raotlier to convey an invitation 
for lier next party to tbe beau ideal of lier daughter’s 
fanny. The appointed evening arrived—tbe poet saw, 
and was fascinated with Miss Hayes—and, on convers¬ 
ing with Mrs Hayes, discovered that she and his own 
mother had been friends and school-fellows in their 
young days. This circumstance laid the foundation of 
an intimacy which ceased only with his life. His friend 
was then little aware that he was introducing to her, 
whose hand he himself was seeking, her future hus¬ 
band j for so it proved. 

‘ He came, he saw, but did not conquer at once; for 
the young lady, though she could not but acknowledge 
that Mr Haynes Bayly was very charming and agree¬ 
able, was nevertheless disappointed at not finding liirn 
exaeUt/ what her youthful imagination liad portrayed. 
Seeing, therefore, that he was “ i^pris" witliout lier liav- 
ipg any intention of captivating him, she persuaded her 
mother to shorten their.stny at Bath, and take her to 
Paris. Mrs Hayes reluctantly complied, as she much 
wished her daughter to encourage Mr Haynes Bayly’s 
suit; but when she found lier daugliter’s inind was set 
on going abroad, she wisely nliowed licr to do so; for 
Miss Hayes, when absent from tlie poet, missed his 
witty and delightful conversation and his attentions, 
which were entirely devoted to her, so much, that her 
mother’s wisli was more forwarded by absence tlian it 
would have been had she remained in Batli. Mr Haynes 
B.ayly was, however, not discouraged by Iier intended 
departma’—os appears from the poem addressed to lier, 
of which tlie following is a specimen:— 

Oh! think not, Helena, of leaving us .vet; 

Tktoufh many fairdaniFsolis jnimbit nur 

Alas! there ai*c n«ne 'a’Ijg eau make hb hirpet 
The grace of thy fumi, and the ebann of thy smile. 

The toye of the French, if they hitlier arc Rent, 

Arc endeared by tbe pnyment of oiiKtom-houKc dutieo. 

Ah ! why do not duUj and evsltnn present 

The rash exportation of pure British benntica? 

Bay, io there not (J»w (midst the many who sighod 
To solicit your flk-vour)—one favourite beau ? 

And liave you to a//, who po]iped quisHons, reidiid. 

With that chilling, unkind nioiumylJable— ’o ? 

Your mansion with exquisite swains has b;*en thronged, 

With smiles they opproafih you, in tears they depart ; 

Indeed it is said that a man who belonged 

To the sighed in vain for a tithe of your licart. 

And are you Btill hajipy ? Could no one l»c found 
Whose von s full of feeling eouid teach pnu to feel ? 

A girl 60 cx]K;rt at intllotiiig a wotirul, 

Should fturcly be now and then willing to lieal. 

Yh^n leave us npt; shall a foreigner own 
The form we have worshipivd ns if 'twon* divine ? 

No, &0, thou art worthy a Briton iiinne, j 

And where is the liritou who v\’ould not bo thine? ; 

The pair were made happy by wedlock at Chelten¬ 
ham in 182 G. The heir of a wealthy gentleman, and 
united to an elegant woman who^ had also considerable 
expectations, there seemed every reason to augur for 
Haynes Bayly a long course of happiness. They spent 
part of the honeymoon at Lord Aahtown’s villa at Ches- 
sel, on the Southampton river; and here occurred a h ttle 
incident which gave rise to the most popular of all the 
poet’s songs. ‘ A large party was staying at Lord Asli- 
town’s, and the day before it broke up, the ladies, on 
leaving the dlning-toble, mentioned their intention of 
taking n stroll through his beautifiil grounds, and t||e 
BTOtlemen promised to follow them in ten imnutos. 
Lured by Buechni, <iBiey forgot their promise to the 
Graces, and Mb; -Hs^es Bayly was the only one who 
thofighj fit fti^V and he In about half an hour 
wandraM forth in seat^ of the ladies. They beheld 
biia at d distantie, hut pretending annoyance at his not 
joining tBetrt sooner, they fled away in an opposite di- 
^'freetton; The poet, whfting to carry on idtC joke, did not 
aoek tOorertake tiiem'i they observed this, and lingered, 


hoping to attract bis attention. He saw this, manoeuvre, 
and determined to turn the tables npito them. He 
waved his hand carelessly, and pdrsued his ramble 
alone ; then falling into a re verie, he entered a lieautiful 
summer-house, known now by the naihe o^Bntte^fly 
Bower, overlooking the water, and‘there seated him¬ 
self. Here, inspired by a butterfly which had just flitted 
before liim, he wrote tlie ballad, “ I’d bo a butterfly.” 
He then returned to the house, and found 'the ladies 
asseinhled round the tea-table, wlien they smilingly told 
him they had enjoyed their walk in the shrubberies 
excessively, and that they needed no escort. He was 
now determined to gO lieyond tliem in praise of his soli¬ 
tary evening wal^, and said that he had never enjoyed 
himself so nmeli m his life ; that he had met a butterfly, 
with wliom lie had wandered in tire region.^ of fancy, 
wliieli had afibrded liim much more pleasure than he 
would liave found in chasing them; and that he had 
put his thouglits in verse. The ladies immediately gave 
up all further eontchtlon with tlie wit, upon his promis¬ 
ing to slinw tliem tlie lines he had just written. He 
then produced his tablets, and read the well-known 
ballad, 

I’d be a butterfly, bom in a bower, 

to the great delight of his fair auditors. 

‘ It should perliaps be here remarked, that the poet fore¬ 
told his own doom in tiiis ballad; for it will he seen, by 
his early death, that liis nerves were too finely strung 
to bear the tmforesecn storms of sovGre disappointment 
whicli gatliered nmnd liim in nftc^'-years. On the same 
evening he composed tlic ak, to whicli Mrs Haynes 
Bayly put tlie accompaniments and symphonies, and it 
was sung the following evening to a very large party 
assembled at I.ord Ashtown’s, wdio enoored it again and 
again.’ 

For several years Mr Bayly lived in the enjoyment 
of the utmost domestic happiness. Possessed of for¬ 
tune, brilliant talents, and manners tmiversaliy pleas¬ 
ing. no lot could apjiarently have been better cast. 
Altliongh not called to literary exertion by necessity, 
he wrote and published many beautiful lyrics, whicli 
gciioraily attained great popularity: he composed a 
novel, The Ai/lmers, which met with success—and be¬ 
gan to write lor tlie stage. At length, in 1831, c.ame 
the blight of misfortune. A bad speculation of his 
father’s .and liis own in coal-mines, and the faithlessness 
of the agent upon liis wife’s property in Ireland, reduced 
him to com pH rati VO poverty. ’J’lie fine nervous system 
of the amiable poet wms ill calculated to bear up against 
such calamities: for a time, his spirits were so sunk, 
that he was totally uiiabic to command his mind to 
literary composition. A short residence abroad served 
to restore him in some degree, and he resumed the pen 
with feelings which he has embodied in an Address to 
tlie Spirit of Song :— 

I welcnine tUee back as the dove to the Ark: 

Tli« world was a deserti the future all dark; 

Hat I know that the worst of tho stonn must be past, 

'J hou art come wilh the green leaf of comfort at lost. 

Around me thy radiant imaginings throng, 

1 weleome thee back again, Spirit of Bong I 

I welcotne thee back, and again 1 look forth 
With my wonted delight on the blessings of earth; 

Again I can smile with the gay and the young; 

The lamp is relighted, tbe harp is restmng. 
nes;liir haunts tho silent endurance uf wrong; 

1 welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song I 

Sonic deeper feelings which still abode with' him are 
expressed in a hirth-day ode, which he soon after, in 
pursuance of a custom, addressed to liis wife 

Oh! hodst thou never riiared my fate, 

More dark that fate would prove; 

My heart were triily desolato. 

Without thy soouiiag love. 

But thou hast suifored for my sake, 

WBihit this reUef I found, 
a Like fearless Ups that strive to take 
t • The poison froiu a woiBodt' 
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fond tlipubaat wen, I 

Then Judge of my reffret, 
think noore happy thou hadst been, , 

1( we hod never mot. 

And hfui that tboURht been liharod by thee? 

All no. that smilmg check 

Provof) more unohAhgtng love for mo 
Than laboured words could speak. 

But there are true hcertH which the sight 
Of sorrow suminons forth; 

Though known in du;^ of past delight. 

We luiow not half thoir worth. 

How unlike rosie, who have professed 
Bo much in friendsitip's name; 

Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. ^ 

But ah! from them to thee I tnm; 

TheyM make me loathe mankimL 

Far better lessons f may Icara 
From thy more holy mind. 

The love that gives a charm to homo, 

1 foel they cannot take. 

We'U pray for happier years to come. 

For one another's sake. 

From this time Mr Bayly’s life was iu a great mea¬ 
sure that of a man writing for subsistence. Iu this 
jiew character he cx1iit)ited marvellous industry, inso- 
muclt that, in a few years, his contributions of pieces to 
the stage had amounted to no less than thirty-six, wliUe j 
his songs ultimately came to be numbered in hundreds. | 
But severe literary labour, united to corroding anxieties, 
proved too much f«r his delicate frame, and he sunk in 
1839 under confinued jaundice. lie lies buried nt Chel¬ 
tenham, undA* a stone which his friend Tlicodore Hook 
has thus inscribed:—* He was a kind parent, an aflTec- 
tionutc husband, a popular author, and an accomplished 
gentleman.* Most sad it is to reflect how ho thus came 
to realise his own playfully-expressed wish:— 

What, though you tell ttio each gay little rover 
Bhritiks from tiie bivatli of the krwt autumn day! 

Sur^y 'tls butter, when aumruer is over, 

To die when till fair thingH are fading away. 

Some In life’s winter may toil to diBcovor 
bh'iiiis of proc’uring a weary dcl.'iy— 
l*d be a Butterfly; living, a rover. 

Dying when fair things are fading away! 

The poems and songs of Mr Haynes Bayly will not 
be entitled to a high place in th» literature of our age; 
a certain air of insubstantiality attaches to them all; 
the pathos rarely gwsdown to the springs of the human 
feelings, and the humour scarcely exceeds the playful¬ 
ness which marks elegant society in its daily appear¬ 
ances. Yet, considering him as what he really was, 
the poet of modem fashionable life, he must be allowed 
the merit of having reflected this successfully, both in 
its gravities and its levities. He must be allowed, 
moi’eover, to have possessed in an eminent degree the 
comparatively rare power of producing verses which 
readily danced along in coimexion with music. Withal, 
an amiable and virtuous nature sliines througliout all 
bis various compositions. As a specimen of his humor¬ 
ous powers in a walk in which he is little known to 
the public* take the following, descriptive of the realised 
consequences of ‘ love and a cottage':— 

Borne months the brido, with fortitude un«hak©u, 

Endured tho dull routine of beans and bacon; 

Frosdived each precious morsel ca the shelf. 

And ate the puddings that slio made herself: 

By daily rc))etltion she knew 

How to provide but Jiist enough for two; * 

Lenmt to economise in evi^y way. 

And hash tho inntton of a former day. 

Before her spouse she laboured to conceal 
Her secret horror of the vulgar meal; 

Boldly contented with domestic ills. 

And stttdied the amount pf bakers' bills. 

Her bridal gannentH tMsfled, witit wondrous skill 
She turned^ and washdd, and made them useful etQl; 
Corrected and revisod her bid array. 

And neatly darned each srinjdom of decay; 

Contrived to make the last y6U''8 basnet do^ 

And said H lookod alm<^ aii ivood iia tiew {■ 

Dyed her old ipiwn, its splei^ur to . 

And sighed in eeotot^ahe aJgl^ntalt^ « • 


Tho brulogrooin gassed upon his lovely wifOi 
Talked of domestic joys and rural Ufo; vt 
Genteelly noquit^'c^ !h all she BHid. 

And drank her currant wine both whHe and red. 

So far ’twaa vi ell; but ©ro two years W'oro past. 

Their mutriinoninl sky was ovorCaat; 

And Ellon then, in tone not very sweet, 

tlieir mansion wiis not quito comidoto. 

‘ 'lis bucH a horc,’ said sho, * in rainy weather. 

In this Hinall room to sit i*.U day together, 

AVhich HcrvoH for drawiug-rooin and parlour too; 

And thore’.’s no bCt apart for yon ; 

YouTe never out of hi^iring—.and it feels 
Ho strange to have you always at my heels; 

We're very loving--hnt it IS too much 

To sit BO close—our dhows almost touch. 

And then our maid (ahvs! wc have but ono) 

Does only half of all that should be done, 

For Nelly acts os cook and butler both, 

And she who Mcruhs tho kitclmu lays tho cloth; 

With arms all crimson, and a flaming face, 

Bhe bustles on, sole handmaid of tho place; 

And fre<m(||t must niy oocu[>atians bo, 

Since all’pPl^ls to do—is done by me: 

Oft am I pta^ied with closet, drawer, and shelf— 

In fatd, I'm mnid-of-ull-work tiamysclf. 

IWy dear, before I married you, I vow 
1 wish I'd been as wiue as I am now.' 

These Edward heard, and he at times gave vent 
To equal murmuringH mid discontent. 

* What you as.s<*rt, my love,' he cried, ‘ is true; 

T think our cottage quite os bm.'Ul as you; 

But then, my ohanner, wliat cun you expect. 

Your poitiun brought me nothing, recollect; 

Nothing can ©omc; of nothing,** pounds and ponce 
Ill caleulationH make a diflcrence. 

1 hate our paJtrv djnucrs, where the meat 
Is only just os much os we can cat; 

If sick of inuttron roastod, wti arrange 
To have it bodied next day, by way of change; 

And boibfd or roastinl, it might do, I own. 

Had J some good old j)ort to wash it down; 

But Oh for currant wine, say what yqu will, , 

Tiiat honio-inodc stuff is apt to make ono iU. ^ 

In tedious tctc'ii-tcte uiir lime is past— 

Each day a repetition of the bust; 

And in this mitKhcll, as w'C sit alono, 

J hear no human voiw except your own. 

We used to read, but who can pass his life 
In reading doleful ditties to his wife V 

This was his constant thome: thu.s xnonths were iqicnt 
Id hitter matrimotiial argument. ^ 

* Love and a Cottage* was their former boast— 

The Cottage still reinuins, but Love is lost; 

And when for man and wife it proved too stuoU, 

No ^vender Love <'ould And no room at all. 

Thus wise at length—though haply wise too late, ^ 

By mut ual consent they eoparato: 

And by a written paper wo arc told— 

* This Cottago eitlier to bo let or sold.' 

As a specimeti of his serious or sentimental manner, 
few pieces could be more appropriate than the follow- 
ill}?, which expresses, indeed, the whole soul of that 
softened kind of tragedy which he saw beneath the gay 
cxierne of modern society:— 

Ob ! do not suppose that my houra 
Arc always unclouded and gay; 

Or that thorns never mix with the flowers 
That fortuno^ios stivwed in niy way; 

When seen by the oold and unfeeling, ; l 

Wo smile through the borrows we fed; . • ; 

Dut Hinifee are clocuitful—concealing 

Xlita wounds which they never can heal. 

The world is a <?hangoable ocean, v 

And Bunbuanu and shadows abound; 

Where the suifnoe seems loiist in oommotlbn^ 

The rocksyjf misfortune are found; . 

And man is the pilot, who, steering, 

- Of every billow the sport, 

* Seen tho: gale of prosperity veertog, , 

^ MTiich promised to wfl^t him tppfjiri. 

Our hopes aro the gales^thttt itaviiely ' 

Waft; onward our todls^'we float I * 

Our tears are the whtriwiiiids keealjs* * 

0'erwh<fl|ii po^ 

And reaeonV the bdmn 
Xto ll^'kpttUous 

Bnt the J»y 

And lead# ttstotiote asteajr. . , ; 
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Our momenta of mirth may be many. 

And hope hidf our aorrpw beguiles; 

Blit, believe me, there cannot be any 
Whose features are always in smiles. 

The heart may be sad and repining. 
Though cheerfulness brightens the scene, 
As a goblet with gems may be shining, 
Though bitter the potion within, 

A glittering volume may cover 
A story of sorrow and wo; 

And night’s gayest meteors may hover 
Where dangers lie lurking bidow; 

Thus oft, in the sunshine of giadness. 

The cheek and the eye may be drest, 
■Whilst the clouds of dejection and sadness 
In secret o'ersbadow the breast. 


ME LAING’S PEIZE ESSAY. 

SECOND PART. 

Mr Lainc, in the preliminary part of his essay, having 
shown, to his own satisfaction, by an ingenious but one¬ 
sided exhibition of evidence, that the lower departments 
of society are at present in a much more demoralised, 
impoverished, and dangerous condition than they ever 
were before—all comparison with the past, however, as 
we said, lieing kept cautiously out of sight—proceeds 
in his second part to an elucidation of the causes wliieh 
' have produced so unhappy a posture of affairs. 

Commencing ■with an .attack on political economy, 
Mr Laing blames the writers on that science for con¬ 
fining themselves tiu) rigorously to the doctrines of 
capital, rent, labour, population, and the like; ‘the 
necessary consequence of the abstract and mathemati¬ 
cal nature of their definitions and reasonings being,’ he 
says, ‘ simply this—^that the tnie solution of the problem 
of national wealth is to be fornid in the systematic appli¬ 
cation of the principle of taismer-faire ; in other words, of 
leaving things to adjust themselves by the free unim¬ 
peded operation of the individual self-interests involved. 
All interference on the part of legislation or public 
opiitioD, and especially all interference founded on moral 
eonsiderations, is,’ he adds, ‘ stigmatised as erroneous!’ 
There is here, it appears to us, a mixture of truth and 
injnstice. Politic^ economy professes nothing beyond 
an exposition of the laws whicli regulate the produc¬ 
tion of wealth. This is very much a mp'.ter of conve- 
nienoy with its students, as it is with students of other 
sciences to confine their views in like manner. But a 
political economist, while laying down any of the prin¬ 
ciples of hiseiciencc, does not deny that there may be 
moral and political, or even accidental considerations, 
tending to modify his conclusions in practice. He re¬ 
gards interference as generally calcolated to be injuri¬ 
ous to the production of wealth, and with the exposition 
of this truth he rests content. A result of the leave- 
alone system, Mr Laing argues, is the present singular 
condition of affairs—wealth increasing in vast masses, 
while misery, like an inseparable shadow, follows, and 
increases ■with it, and for which no remedy has yet 
been provided. In short, the distress now deplored 
arises from the unequal aggreg%tion of wealth, which 
is again a result ot sweiety proceeding on economical 
and mechanical principles, without qioral considera¬ 
tions. 

Mammon-worship, our author says, has been thesvice 

modem English sodety, along with an undue depre¬ 
ciation and neglect of the duties, obligations, and in¬ 
fluences of an unseen and spiritual world. ‘ Iho preva¬ 
lence of this spirit in moJem Enblish society is,’ he 
says, ‘a fact too obvious to admit m dispute, or to i|!- 
quire demonstration. The very expressions of our com¬ 
mon familiar conversation testify to it. A “ respectable” 
man has come to signify a man who lives in a manner 
whjqh denotes the possession of a certein income; a ** suc- 
oeisfti|p mslfuieans a ma^ wl\4 has succeeded in realising 
a ; a “good matA” is synon^ous with 

apHirrtitmto' a man of handsome means. The practkal 
^ STjcn^dng ndth, of Uost people for tlie last century seems 
i ’io milt to get on tn 'me'trciiid, and realise a certain 


amount of money and social position, is the one thing 
needful. The sense of duly, which is in its nature in¬ 
finite, has resolved itself into a sort of infinite duty of 
making money. Our whole duty of man is, in the first 
place, to be rich; or, failing this, in the second place, 
to appear rich. On all hands the gospel is zealously 
preached and practised, that “poverty is disgraceful, 
and that hard cash covers a multitude of sins.” Now, 
to the prevalence of this spirit may be directly traced a 
large portion of the evils of which society complains. 
For instance, what has been the history of manufactur¬ 
ing England ? The inventions of Watt and Arkwright 
effected an entire revolution in domestic industry. The 
spinning-wheel was supplanted by the spinning-jenny, 
the hand-loom bV the power-loom, and by the applica¬ 
tion of capital and machinery on a large scale, enormous 
additional power was obtained over the products of na¬ 
ture for the use of man. But the power thus obtained 
was not obtained by the working man; he was a mere 
link in the machine, helpless without the capitalist who 
set the gigantic factory in motion. Hence manufactur¬ 
ing society came to be organised on a new footing. 
Factories sprung up like so many baronial castles, where 
great cotton or woollen lords reigned supremo over the 
happiness and welfare of hundreds of retainers. The 
master manufacturer was placed there by the hand of 
Providence, as the feudal baron was in days long past, 
to be the head and leader of a little community whose 
welfare was, from the nature of the case, intrusted in a 
great measure to his keeping. How did he fulfil this 
tnist ? With some noble exceptions, we may say that 
the capitalists and master-»ianufacturei%»of England 
have not only not fulfilled the trust committed to tlicm 
in any tolerable degiee, but have rather acted with a 
deep unconsciousness that they had any trust or duty 
to fulfil beyond that of getting rich as fast as they could.’ 
Our author acknowledges that the landed aristocracy, 
gentry, and farmers, li.ave been equally neglectful of 
those to whom they gave employment. 

'Phis may be said to state Mr Laing’s case; for the 
universal neglect ho reprobates ‘ lies,’ says he, ‘ at the 
bottom of the disease of which society complains.’ We 
cannot consent to this doctrine. Allowing that the 
lower classes are demoralised, and that society is getting 
into what our author considers to he a state of rotten¬ 
ness, dangerous to its existence, is the whole blame im¬ 
putable to the employing classes.’’ We most decidedly 
deny such a sweeping proposition. In a question m 
this kind, it becomes necessary to state explicit, Srhat 
is the nature of individual and social responslmlities. 
According to our notions, man is a responsible being, 
bound to exert himself in well-doing, and to take the 
consequences of any neglect of his obligations iifii^utieB. 
To assume that he must be constirtly atOTimed by 
neighbours, propped up by advisers, coddled by ;^tron8, 
nursed and watched over by employers, is desfeictive 
of all moral independence, and Would reduce dur Jiopui- 
lation to a level with the automatic serfs of Austna and 
Kussia, or the govemmefit-ridden nonentities of France. 
Mr Laing says that thd factory ownra* is a species of 
feudal baron, and implies that he is txmnid, as such, to 
watch over the lives and fortunes of those under him. 
The factory owner, however, occtt]p^ no «ieh posi¬ 
tion. The relation between Mis jaia th^se in his em¬ 
ployment is temporary, and pu^^jisfiauaercial. The 
connexion is only a little more c^oeeJnW that between 
a shopkeeper and his customer. K is generally from 
week to week, and is nothing tpfii^ fSian the sale of so 
much labour for so much acknowledge 

that, acting his part in the a genial and uni¬ 

versal philanthropy, and even ctddim'Hng his own self- 
interest, he ought to adimt every reasonable means for 
preventing di^rder in his aitaMishment; and giving 
opportunities of weIl>doing. That, however, be is to 
conduct , himsw ai the owner of ^ servants, as the 
baren was of «ld, imd to he made responsible for their 
natoheh(ljfionv-’’’to‘ke^ them frotn lapsing into crime, 
intemperance, posrartff, misery, and utter ^gradation— 
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ig an expectation almost too absurd for remark. Erery 
employer, great and small, has responsibilities of his 
own, which occupy the bulk of his time; the duty of 
scheming to find constant employment for lus hands, 
of keeping his place as a competitor in the general 
market, independently of all other claims, being usually 
suiilcient for any single individual. Clearly, if there 
be any deficiency in the moral tendance of the large 
masses at new population brought into existence by 
the factory system, it ought to be supplied by a sys¬ 
tematic arrangement calculated for the purpose, and 
which shall be satisfactory to the representatives of 
the nation in parliament—not left to the casual and 
imperfect efforts of individual masters, or of any indi¬ 
viduals whatever. But the essayists seems scarcely 
aware how much, under many disadvantages and em¬ 
barrassments, has been done by employers to those in 
their service. Examples of neglect, of course, abound; 
but notliing can be more evident than that the tendency 
of the age, affected by a thoosimd improving influences, is 
to draw closer the sympathies of employer and employed, 
the higher, the middle, and the lower classes. Every 
city abounds in institutions in which the most opposite 
ranks may be seen vicing in objects of social improve¬ 
ment and benevolence. The very pains taken by statis¬ 
ticians to gather facts respecting the condition of the 
lower orders, argues an increased care of the ricli for 
the p(K)r. A few days ago, we attended a private 
meeting relative to the establishment of baths for the 
working-classes, at which there sat round one table, 
without any perceivaMe distinction, two lords, a baronet, 
five or six yiivatc gcntleipcn, and a dozen operatives. 
And this is only one out of many instances in wliich a 
kuidly feeling is nianifested in the right direction, 
without one clivBS encroaching, by undue interference, 
on the indei>ei)dence and self-resi)eet of anotlicr. We 
would only, indeed, fear that there is some danger of 
leading the humbler classes to trust too much to tlinsc 
above them. It- is the law of nature tliat each man 
must look eliiefly to liiinself for the protection and ad¬ 
vancement of his own interests; for no other can do it 
so well. Each person is also bound to take some care 
of his own conduct; for it is impossible that he can be 
safely conducted in moral leading-strings all his days. 
Are the millions of brains amongst the working-classes 
to take no active or independent part in these resx>eets, 
but to trust entirely to Uie smaller number of superior 
rank ? There is surely some absurdity here. We are 
bound, no doubt, to exercise a moral influence over eacli 
other, and to be ready to promote each other’s interests 
to some extent, hut assuredly not to the extent of tak¬ 
ing an entire charge and responsibility. 

Mr Laing is happily alive to the danger of the lower 
classes sinking to that condition of destitution wtiieli 
produces an accelerated hicrease of population. It is 
now proved that ‘ misery up to the extreme point of 
famine and pestilence, instead of checking, tends to in¬ 
crease populationand from this the practical inference 
is to be deduced, ‘ that’the only means of regulating the 
progress of population in a country, is to begin by taking 
effectual means to raise the condition of its poorer in¬ 
habitants.’ A humane and properly-worked poor-law, 
we apprehend, is the best apparatus for preventing the 
utter destitution which is productive of these results. 

Our author’s third chapter is a return to an attack on 
the factory system, not with regard to any evil% in itself, 
but on account of the consequences which arise from the 
hopeless condition of the operatives. Yet he admits tliat 
the factory system has been a vast benefit to the nation. 
‘If weuare not at this moment a department of the 
grand empire, receiving laws from aprofet of Napoleon 
the First or Second, we may thank the factory system 
for the creation of the money-power Vhich enabled us to 
(intend sucoessfrilly with the overwhelming military 
force of France. We may thank the factory system also, 
in a great measure, for the general diffusion of wealth 
throughout English society^ and for the ^eat develop¬ 
ment of a middle class of tradesmen, mechoofes, ai^d 


artisans.’ But the factory system has destroyed the old 
process of domestic maniifacture, with all its decent 
habits and virtues. In the present state of things, ‘ the 
prosi)ect of being able to rise a step in the social scale, 
and to secure a more permanent and respectable posi¬ 
tion than that of the journeyman or day-labourer, is cut 
off, and the consequence is too often seen in reckless 
improvidence and dissipation, even among workmen 
whose _ money wages are comparatively high.’ The 
extensive employment of infant and female labour is 
also lamented by Mr Laing as a serious evil. We agi'ce 
with him that, in excess, it is so; hut, above a proper 
age, it is in reality anytliing but an evil for boys and 
girls to be employed for a certain period every day, 
and there can bn no doubt that, but for the employ¬ 
ment given to young persons in factories, the poverty 
and wretchedness of the lower orders would he greatly 
aggravated. A general l.aw, to put juvenile labour on a 
proper footing, seems all that is desirable at present. 

The essayli^ ^erwards acknowledges with truth, 
that to mourn dv4r the continued existence of the fac¬ 
tory system, is now quite in vdin. The only question 
is, how is it to he regulated? ‘The domestic system,’ 
he proceeds, ‘ is gone, and cannot be revived, and 
the only hofie now lies in a complete transition to the 
opposite system. There is the most distinct evidence 
that the intermediate system between the two works 
ill, and that all the worst abuses of the present manu¬ 
facturing system are found in connexion with second- 
rate establishments belonging to capitalists of limited 
means. As a general rule, the larger the capital in¬ 
vested, the more chance is there of an intelligent and 
luanane superintendence being exercised for the good 
of the operative. Many causes contribute to this result: 
the large capitalist is better able to withstand fluctua¬ 
tions in trade, better able to prosecute the ultimatf in¬ 
terests of the concern, which are generally the same for 
all parties; and, what is stiff more important, he is 
generally better educated, more of what is called a 
gentleman; more liberal in money matters, and more 
accessible to moral influences. The more capital is 
concentrated in a few hands, and becomes stationary in 
a few families and companies, the more are these influ- 
etices likely to operate, until, by diegrees, we have a 
real manufacturing and trading aristocracy, capable of 
acting as the patrons, protectors, and guides of a manu¬ 
facturing and trading population. One effect of such a 
concentration of capital will probably be the destruction 
of the ruinous spirit of unlimited competit’an, which,^ 
allowed to operate unchecked, will clearly always end 
in reducing profits and wages to a minimum, and delug¬ 
ing .all the markets of the world with articles at a price 
which gives neither a return to the capitalist nor a sub¬ 
sistence to the operative. When production once gets 
into the hands of a few intelligent men of inimense 
capital, they will find it for their interest to regulate 
supply by demand, and to keep up a high standi of 
wages among their operatives, so as to prevent unprin¬ 
cipled competition. But is not this monopoly P some 
will ask. Yes, it is monopoly. We do not hesitate to 
avow that in monopoly, provided, it is fairly brought 
about by the force of circumstances, and is properly 
watched and reflated by an active and conacien^us 
legislature, we see the best prosjiect of an escape from 
the devouring bottomless gulf of unlimited corapetitten. 
The greatest improvement of modem times, the intro¬ 
duction of railways, is the establishment of a glganiio 
monopoly: the evident tendency of the extension of 
steam-navigation is* to run into monopolies. Why 
sl^uld we make a bugbear of a word wM^ expresses a 
great/act in the marcli of modern science and industiy ? 
There is no question now-a-dsya of narrow exclusive 
monopolies conferred by jobbing govemments on rapa¬ 
cious favourites, or secured to orders By 

quitons enactaients j the qiteatfrn is of such an infhsion 
of the principle of monoppiy by the concentration of 
capital, as wiff restore tSs natoial rela^ons of hnyev 
and seller, ptodneer and coumnMa;. The qperattvei 
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who forms part of the great machine of manufacturing 
proJuction, needs to be protected against the effects of 
^ordinate competition, as much as the Tillein OF serf 
of the middle ages needed protection against the in¬ 
roads of the Hun and Tartar.’ These views are, as 
far as known to us, quite new; but what strikes us 
most about them is, tliat Mr Laing should not see that 
whatever evUs attach to the system at present, must be 
only incra^^d when the system is perfected. Un¬ 
doubtedly, in the state of tilings he describes, the hulk 
of the people must be reduced yet lower in pupilage 
than they are now—there will be less of the sustaining 
agency of hope—and the self-abandonment of large 
hordes of people must be greater and more pernicious 
in its consequences. 

In the fourth chapter our essayist treats the subject 
of foreign competition, which he docs not consider as a 
proximate canso of distress. ‘ Tlie real eil’ect of foreign 
competition,’ he says, ‘ has been this .- Combined with 
oommerend restriction, it has not only prevented us 
from extending our trade with tlie most w-ealthy and 
civilised nations of Europe, but h.is gradually c'ceinded 
us from their markets, and driven us to seek for others 
at a disadvantage; and it greatly compheates the pro- 
blesn of extricating ourselves from the diffleultics which 
the maniifkctnring system has brouglit upon us, by 
making cheap prcSuction necessary to tlie existence of 
our export trade.’ 

And so ends Mr Laing’s recital of the causes of tlie 
distress and demorali'-ntion of tlie working-classes. Not 
B word on the imperfection of the moral machinery of 
the land; not a word about the responsibility of indi¬ 
viduals for their own conduct; not a woi d in condem¬ 
nation of that self-inflicted and supreme vice, which cats 
into the vitals of the humbler classes, and makes deso¬ 
late every hearth which it visits. We shall not further 
pursue tlie subject at present; but in a third paper 
make onr readers acquainted with the remedies which 
Mr Xaiing considers necessary for assuaging the national 
distress. 


KPROTOAN JOPaXALS. 

It ht* been estimated that at Home ther is one .iouni.d 


tf i^ties, kingdouiM, the estimate is—in Sp.nn, 
(I IMSOiiWO individunis; in Russia, 1 to (>74,000; 
rte, 1 to 376,000; in 8witzerlan<l, 1 to (>(>,000; m 
I to in Engl.md, 1 to 4(i,000; in Holland, 


' tinA9T<»IIBPBT THOHN. 

Ihc CrlaatonhuiTTborn, alluded to in the Journal (No. X 
new sm-tes, m 44). la a variety which blow a t w ice a-yeav ; at 
the usual too Ut the sprmg, and about Christmas. At 
the latter season, to blossoms a*d young foliage are but 
thinly scattered over the tree. 'The tradition of the monks 
of Crlaston Was, that Joseidi of Arimathra censed from his 
wanderings at the spot where their abbey (dedicated to 
him) was afterwards built, and that there he stu^ his 
ataff, cut ftom a thom-troe in the Holy Jjaiid, into the 
gneund ; it took root and flourished, and from it the 
vsiicty has been propagated in the west of England, 
Itoie iilanta of it may be purehasod in the nursery 

jjjjlVdCUM. f 

‘ TRSATMENT OF BHEKS. * 

It is stated by the Medical TimoB, that a Mr Poppercorne 
has Cared several cnaos of severe burns of tho himd by the 
^pioqiCioa^ a single layer of lint soaked in a saturated 
WWttoofwtonkte of w>da Mr Peppercorne eoneeivos 
OS a'diroet sedative upon the nervous 
jto alto it may ])ossibIy relieve pain by peu- 
wUilMf quality of to tjersnlratiQn oS it 

oo lioteijglt the imtated skin. Whefher the pee- 


posed remedy should have the effect here ascribed to it or 
not, it is, at all events, worthy of a trial, as to soluilqn 
omi be readily prooured, and as readily af^ed, without 
to possibility of doing any barm. The cstonaite of soda 
is one of the ingredients of soda and seidlHa wpivdSn; it 
is also used in many culinary O^ratkms; god'scardely sny 
one need bo at a loss to obtmn It. 

AN XXTRAO&DIMAItT OAX. 

Tu the annals of the Agriaultaral Society of Bochello 
there is the following description of an oak-tree, which, on 
accoinit of its age and extraordinary siee, tnay be justly 
regarded as the king of European forests. It g^ows in tho 
eoiirt of a modern mansion about six miles south-west of 
Siiiutes (m the Lower niarciite), near tho rood to Cozes, 
and still prumiset tu live lor many centuries. 

I>i.iTneter of the tiiink at theip-Quni!, from 37 to 30 feat. 

lliamcttr at the h(‘ii;ht of a man, from Kiy to SS; fast. 

Diamulcr at tho b.i'w of the ;>rinclpal branrlios, from 3 to tt feet. 

lliamotcr of the whole head, from 130 to 329 foot. 

The 111 ight of the trunk, 24 feet. 

Tho general height of tho tioo, 66 feet. 

Byromotiiig tho interior dead wood of the trunk, a room 
has been loimed, ineasming trom 9 to 12 feet hi diameter, and 
•) fiot Inch, with a ciivul.ir seat cut out of the solid wood. 
When wanted, a round table ran l )0 placed hi the centre, 
oa;),' l>lc of aocominodutmg tweh e guests. Tliis novel apart¬ 
ment has a <loor and window which .admit light, and its 
floor IS adorned by a living eaijKft of ferns, mosses, and 
lit hens. TJiion .i }>l:it<‘ of wood taken ftout the trunk, about 
the hemht of the dooi, 200 concentric annual lings liavo 
bi-cu counted, wlienco it losnlts, by^takiug a hoiizuntal 
radius fioiii the exterior ciroumlry^cc to the centre of 
the oak, that thcie must have been from J8t)(l to 2000 of 
these nngs, wliich makes ifli age nciiily two thousand 
j c.irs! 

PAsst.M.ii,B rinuoNs. 

Tho nurolH r of pigeons to be mot with in some parts of 
America is almost incredible, and the quantity of food 
daily consumed by them is jirodigioiis. Al. Audubon, tho 
celebrated naturalist, makes the following curious estimate 
respecting them :—‘ Let us take a column of one mile in 
bieadtli, wlueli is far below tho average size, and suppose 
it passing over us without interruption for throe hours, at 
the latc of one mile in the minute. Tliis will give us a 
pnrallelogrom of J80 miles hy 1, covering 180 s<iuare milos. 
Allowing two |>ieeons to the square yard, wo have one 1 il- 
lion one linudn d and flftoon iiiilliona ono hundred and 
thirty-Hix tliousand pigeons in ono flock. As every pigeon 
daily eensumes fully half a pint of food, the quantity uooes- 
sary for (upjilying tlu, vast multitude must be eight mil¬ 
lions seven hundred and twelve thousand bushels d^,' 

ANCIENT l.UNATir ASrLVM. 

i)no of the carlic>st iiotiics of the establishment of on 
asylum for tho ms,'me, is in the life of (tt nieodoi^is, who 
was Itoni in the year 423, and died in SSk Be established, 
near ik'thlchahi, a monastery, t» wWch were annexed 
time mflramrifs—one fur tho sick, one for the aged and 
teeble, and the other fur such as uad lost their sesMk-^in 
which all succours, sjiiritual and temjxiral, were Mnmed 
with admirable order, care, and affection.— 

»/■//!« Saints. 


Correeiion. 

In the .Tournal, No. 365, p. 392, It Is stated * that (he town at 
(•raow alune, situHted on the Mediterransan near Rise, aeBds 
annually to I’aiis for upwards Of eight mUhons of attiedes of 
fumei y—for the McdlteiTaneati trade, we presume.’ Now, the fan 
is, that the town id Hnuuie Is celebrated for tbp Wamifimtura df 
perfunierit with which it supplies not only we beUewS, 

gicat part of Europe, and other parts of the MwM bwidet. ft fs 
Bituuted in the midst of gardens, or rather WgkfM aft kinds of 
sweet-scented plants, with which, in their flOirwmssSson,theair 
is perfumed for a oonsidorablo distanos t rotes, iilMUSnotte, ttibs- 
mse, lavender, and many other ^sats, may bs ssSn caitlrated 
acres. . 
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DID SHAKSPEARE VISIT SCOTLAND? 
A GREAT poet Uyed in England two hundred yeara ago; 
and all that is known with any degree of certainty con¬ 
cerning him is, as one of his editors has remarked, ‘ that 
he was horn at Stratford-upon-Avon—married, and had 
children tliere-—went to London, where he commenced 
actor, and wrote plays and poems—-returned to Strat¬ 
ford, <f|ade his will, died, and was buried.’ A hundred 
years after his death, an attempt was made to write a 
lift! of him i but a few dubious traditions were all th.it 
could be obtained in, addition to these facts. Already 
had the flrst^nan of .James I.’s reign become almost as 
much a mythic being as lloraer or 0.ssian. So has it 
continued till our time, when an effort of a very origi¬ 
nal and ingenious kind lias been made to biograpliise 
Shakspeare, by describing all that he must have been 
in coho^tion with—all that could operate in forming 
su^ si mlnd at the time—the scenes and persons amidst 
which Imhved ; leaving us, as it were, to read the man 
in ijici reflectioft of his necessary circumstances. Tliis 
ho»k --a beauRihl and most interesting one — is the 
productitm of Mr Cliarles Knight, tlie well-known pub- 
liaher. We cannot, on the present ocmion, enter upon 
general description of ‘ William Shakspeare : a liio- 
graphymay be done at sane future time. Our 
attention is to be especially devoted to a question, 
which Mr treats fully in one of his cliapters, 

and on wliich he has thrown.some remarkable light. 

‘ Did Shakspeare visit Scotland ?’—tliis is his query ; 
and it is one in which for several reasons we feel mucli 
interested. First, it would be a gratidcation to us as 
ScotsmeiW could .we associate the idea qfthe bodily pre- 
aencjS; of l^fUrapeare with any of the beautiful cities and 
lomM^iinMaval Scenes of our nativ^^and. Secondly. 

.giro us a nUK^.^and interesting 
m (me of $htdE^ most idhsirahle produc¬ 
tions, the tras^dy or Macbeth, as well as of Shakspeare 
himself as a litersgy^ artist; for, as Mr Knight remarks, 
‘if we can trace ^akspeare’s accurate o^rvatim of 
the tbiugs urhich: 'were arpupd hiin, in receut eweat^ In 
scffl^y, and fu of-tlte jpeople, duriljiic'a 

brief y^ >to a counby «o esseatiidly different-iU its 
physical featttiUit fedm his own—-of wiiich the 'ji^Ie 
pres^ted «o many-chMUctaustics which he could aot 
find in EUgiaude-^i^ may add one more to the ]^oA 
which ifC we aQuhMIg soilgl^.to establish, tlut Shidc- 
speare was tiie maetimifefiRl of observers and the mt^ 
diligent of workem*, tiiat hb poetioelpower had a de^ 
f^mdatiou in as m . 

xnsi%i^:afe , 

..Durtag the.«ttlbi!=:y4i»S;.|i^^|ijtoip^^ 
actor, tii<ai^own(B^'.-uh*^|te Nw« i wi |li>^^ the' 
thione Cf Bimfiand iM yt^^ho, ta j 

March" saoceedtng fd kitigof l 


England also. There was tlien no stage in Scotland 
the severe spjtayp'of the national clergy was opposed to 
it; but the ku^ipid his courtiers had no disinclination 
to such amusements. Accordisgly, in 1589, 1593, and 
1599, companies of players visited our northern region ! 
any of these might have included Shatespeare, but 
there is no evidence for or against tlie presumption. 
Again, in 1601—in the autumn of the year—there was 
a company of English players in Scotland. Their visit 
to Aberdeen is noticed in the council books of that 
city: they came recommended by a special letter from 
the king, whose ‘ servants’ they are called; they per¬ 
formed several times, were presented with a small gift 
of money by the magistrates, and entertained by tliem at 
supper on one of the evenings of perforraanc*. Amongst 
tlio company, and i>robably its head, was Lawrence 
Fleteher, whose name happens to have been specially 
preserved, in consequence of the council having bought 
proper to confer upon him the honour of making him a 
burgess (bcitfg tlic highest in their power), in company 
witli eleven other persons, amongst whom are included a 
travelling -French nobleiqan and several Scottish gentle¬ 
men of consideration. Fletcher’s name is entered in 
tlie council books with the additiodj ‘comedian to his 
majesty.’ Now, this Lawrence Fletcher is associated 
with the name of Shakspeare in a remarkable docu¬ 
ment issued eighteen months after this time—^qamely, 
tlie patent granted by James (then king of Gi;g|^ 
Britain) in ^lay 1603, licensing the Gloh^company of 
players. ’ Tliis is headed, ‘ For Lawrence Fletcher, 
William Shakspeare, and others,’ and authorises the 
performances of ‘ Lawrence Fleteher, William Shak> 
speare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, Jolm 
Henings [and four other persons specified by name}.’ 
That the company now licensed was that which played 
at Abeideen in October 1601, there is tolerably good 
evidence. Tlie Globe company, it must be observed, 
had in BSgland been hitherto considered as the lord 
dharoberlidn’B servant#, not the queen’s. Bu^ in the 
patent of May 1603, James speaks of tiiem as lijis 
servants, not thi lord chamberlain’s, although there u 
no t|a«! of any authorised change of their stgtlW in the 
ten days’interval. Now, the reason of thU ttight hb, 
that James had ccinstituted them his tervaAta ih'ifiOl, 
when tiiey were in Scotland: they are plainly (Ae 
Kingis servatides in the Aberdeen council in 

. tllfe same place Fleteher is comsdinaa tq So 

constituted by James in hb capac^ of Scota, 

he would of course ,confJh^ .tostyle 
toem arhen he accededto kb new'iftifixl^nfk'..3%e)re 

can therefore be littb d|in)b-iiut thn oaibpa^y ^ifok the 

-- 


same in the two caa^^ 
pretedence allowed toj* 
shows that he 
for the honoura of Mb' 
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tingui»hed, aHhough present, that Second Jfatii %hom popularly ccmaidored M a palace, seeing that an emcUb# 
the world has jiiaoe mode, by aiidi a mighty integral, Mng than Duncan is said by*, tradition to have been 
tiieBirst. Nor iS there anything positively known which killedinitj but how, before me age of popuhur geogra- 
forbids the supposititm that it was the chamberlain’s phies ^and guide-books, was Shakspeare to kn^ #ris 
servants who visited Sodisnd, or that Shakspeare was fact, unless he had been at or near the smt io ptosonf 
one of tlw company on the occasion. The official record The general character of tiie scene of the lisst act- 


one of tlw company on the occasion. The offidal record The general character of tiie scene of the lisst Mt— 
of the performances of the lord chamberlain’s servants the casie on the top of Duneitman hill, and the wood 
notices none at this time. ‘ Shakspeare,’ says Mr Knight, on Bimam hill, where Malcolm’s army rested the night 


‘ had buri^ his fother on the 8th of September of that before the attack—were described to Shakspeare by 
year. Thelummer season of the Globe would be ended; lloUinshed. The actual distanre between the two places 
tiie winter season at the Blackfiiars not begun. He is twelve miles. Shakspeare speaks as if he had thought 


had a large^iirterest as a shareholder in his company; them nearer; and there is here, therefore, some ground 
he is supptMMp to have beeii the owner of its properties for a presumptiou against his having seen the place, 
.HOr stage equipments. His duty would call him to Scot- But, on tlic other hand, Birnam is actually visible from 
land. T^e journey and sojourn there would present Duusinnon, and distances in such circumstances ore 
Bbme relief to the poomy thoughts whicJi the events of deceiving. The poet has also, as Mr .Knight remarks, 


ISQl must liave cast upon him,’ 

This is one department of the evidence in favour of 
an affirmative answer to the question, ‘ Did Shakspeare 


‘ a particularity which the historian has not 

Within this three mUc may you SsSft oMclng; 
I say, a luoting grove. 


T** ? ^ AnoUw kind of prwf w to be fe*>sht q-jjig minuteness,’ he says, * sounds like individtul local 

^ in ^ trag^y of :^cteth, which Mr Knight has jt|jo.vviedge.’ There is another circumstance showing 
:|May described as * altogether one of the most remark- ^ndwledge, which Mr Knight does not advert to, 
aMe of Shaksiware’s plays, not only as displaying the has been pointed out to ourselves by a gen- 

highest po^, but M presentog.a story and a m^hmery connected with the district Macbeth, when con- 

entirely different m character from any of his other templating the advance of Malcolm against 1^ castle, 
wnrira/ MaohfttiK itlthmicrh ifc« Hatft la not CGrtaimv __s. _a> _a. t...r__in. n _-.i—__ 


works.’ Macbeth, although iis date is not certainly 
known, was unquestionably produced after the succes¬ 
sion of James to tlie English crown, seeing that it con¬ 
tains things pointedly complimentary to that monarch, 
and which, beyond all doubt, Elirabetii would not have 

penni^ jealous, as she was on the subpeot of hw | long in me neias, so mai mis 

^Min’spretenMons. Now. Mac^th, while m the mam might hare been on general ailA conjectural 


and confident of their not being able to make any im¬ 
pression upon it by a siege, exclaims, |j^ 

lliiTG let them lie, 

Till fumine and the agiie oat them up. 

Now, the ague was tlien a prevalent disease, and apt to 
fall upon an army lying long in the fields, so that this 


foUow ng story of the chromcles then popular (those Yet it is very remarkable that, in past 

of Hdhnshed), shows a much more corwit attention to ixmsinnan hiU was noted, above 

details of 8cott«b geo^phy than could have been at in the .lietrict, for its frequent and severe 

rnor TitYun Avraanrcarl ont^nvisj/ f\ot*onnnl fsrt»f>vnnnMi finH en*-. . ^^ ^ . . .... ««. 


details of Scottish geography than could have been at 
that time expected, without personal observatiem, and ac- 
guaintance, from almost any English writer, and parti- 
sltdarly from one who, in the Winter's Tale, had placed 


visitations of the ague; insomuch that any intelligimt 
person, contemplating the possibility of a ^ieging 


uwanyiromone wno, mme wmrers laie, nan pia^a being pl^ed there, would have been instafttly 

a^port m ^hernia. A fecotfash reader of this play struck with the idea that they could not faU to be eaten 
finds toself outraged by any of those gross „„ hy the ague in a short time. This, too, then, looks 
Stances which are so rife m English authors even of Tt m«,r nh. 


-^h^snees which are so rife in English authors even of 
latw date, who have occasion to describe transactions in 
Scotland. In detail^ he even improves upon his authors; 


like individual local knowledge. It may here be ob¬ 
served, that an exception against Sbakspeare’s jieraona} 
ac<inaintanoc wi|^ this district has been taken on the 


A. 1..1 »T 11- i-Xj 1 u I Sr u .1 j Tj actiuaiiiiaucc wiaii iiiis uminci. um uccu uiilcu uu luo 

for While HoUmsh^ ikscnted Meth and Bauquo .as hj^ ,Scenting the name diflbrently from the 

mAannrv vha ’Utrirnn/asl m a inaivsei urnirtr la n ^ 


meeting the witches in a jaaud, whicl is a meadow 

«mi09t trees, our poet made the rencontre take place ^ .r^ , , 

DU the far more poetically appropriate ground of a wiien Birnam wood shall come to Dunrfnine. 

r<3ac k knd blasted heath, such being the actual cha- But, in fact, there is one instance of his giving tiie 

TBBter, to tkis present day, of the country which we accent in the ordinary way— 
pWS over in going to Eorres. Was this entirely ima- Groat Birnam woo<l to high Bunslnane Utt 

ghiary cm the part of the poet? or may he not rather Phaii come against lum. 

;|e presumed to have that «*? country near pronunciation is given both ways by the Scot- 

Korres wms a wild a"'* seized the fact Mcord- y^h poet Wyntown. showing it to be a mate of in- 

of ^n. diffe^ce. There is also some reason for believing that 

Dunsinane was formeriy the popular pronunciation. 

It has been remarked that the witches of Macbeth 
^J^S*^** cha^to ? Dots he Pi^crent the place ^ peculiar creation. Witchcraft ires not then 

England: there were but sixteen executions from 
the toign of Henry THL till the oivU war. The 
m^ht be expected to _8toibute to a spot so far n^h. ^jj^hes of contemporary English authors are mean 
On tile contrary, vt perfycl c<msona^e_ mth truth, , ^ ^ » w Was Shaksneare’s 


It has been remarked that the witches of Macbeth 
^J^S*^** cha^to ? Dots he Pi^crent the pla«e ^ peculiar creation. Witchcraft wss not then 

England: there were but sixteen executions from 
the reign of Henry THL till the oivU war. The 
m^ht be expected to _8toibute to a spot so far n^h. ^jj^hes of contemporary English authors are mean 
On tile contrary, aijd m per/fcl consonance unth truth, , vntoar hpinws ramT«M.tirelv Was Shaksneare’s 
ttere i^a very inviting reference to Macbeth’, resi- i^rde^ by^m^^^ 

® of an actual or historical chmnmter? To ^ds ontry * 

Itunean. TOg castle hath a pleagaut aeat; the air .. lengthen^ and elaborate answer is given l^y Mr K^ht, 

"howing that, when tleteheris company 4 m in Soot- 


Duncan. This castle hath a pleagaict scat; the afr .. 

Klmbly and sweetly reoonunehds itself ' 

Ban.,«c. This guest of sranmer, ^ land in ‘1601, the Country must have been ringing 

The temple-haunting martlet, doth appKfve, ■* witiiagreatnumbcr of witch cases Qf itecentoccur-' 
Byhisloyedinansionry.thB^hgaven'shreath leace, the details of which are of * chAram«r cslou- 

.. ' t lated to .interest the imagination or 8^^^ 

Hath madeliteiiendeMhed^pwritaut cradle: m many instances the aimort Undeniable prototypes Of 

Where ttaymost hiM4|srtiarttm,litaveoi)^^ ideas introduced ill Miebcth, Gommlssmoii tor the 
,, The air is deUoai*. trM of witches satiat Aberdeeu itt I5p« »nd 7. *hd Wt 

j It it ^UKertained that Miufoetii’s castle stood upoh to death twenty-one of ^se iioor wntehes, beslw 
iinenee a slfort wqy td the eut of Inverness; ai^ tarnishing and otherwise pui^^ many auwft The 
fo jj te ictefQf Ihespot isentirdy what the poet iHM Itaiord toiols'liNli bew lat^ published by on 
St It is also remarkable that tlM foi^ uhstiear priuttog seoisty. Jsabel Oig w M 

ifSf'Si|i^«ctta‘Eoires—aiwmta^t^ Md of aoothtr, "Vioitet tSPb 


«ct to ‘Forres—a room ta the 
«t testes of a caa^ whkfo i 


caatie which mig^W 
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a Bioi'ohaist ship bMonguig to the port, had haunted 
the vessel ever since with winds, so that ‘ either the 
niaster or merchants at some times, through temxjeBts 
of weather, were forced to cast overboard the greatest 
partof lading, or then to perish, men, ship, and 
gear,’ How well mij^t such facts have suggested the 
second conversation of the witches of the play, so irrela¬ 
tive to Macbeth’s story 

1' VT^h, A sailnr'H wife had chestnuts In her lap, 

And ititamched, and mounched, and mouiiohed~< 

* Olve me/ quoth I: 

* Aroint thoo, witch !* the mmp-fed ronyon orioft. 
Herhusband'a to Aleppo ficone, maeter o" the Tyger: 

But in a sieve 111 thither sail. 

And like a rat without a tali, 

I’ll do, III do, and I’ll do. 

S Witch, ru give thoe a wind, 4cc. 

This speciality of going to sea in a sieve might have 
been suggested by the evidence in an Edinburgh witch 
case of 1591, where it was teatifled that several liags 
went all togetlier to sea, ‘each one in a riddle or sieve,’ 
the object being to drown the king on liis rotiiru from 
Denmark with his Some passages of tiic trials 

which recall passages in the iday may be overlooked, 
as the superstitions concerned w’ere also English, and 
might tiierefore have been known to Shakspearc otlier- 
wise. Others are of a nature wliicii seems quite pecu¬ 
liar and local. ‘ Banquo,’ says Mr Knight, ‘ addresses 
the weird sisters— 

If you can look into the seedB of time. 

And siiy whitSi Ki aiu will gmw and which will not, 
iSiKiuk then id vjb, 

'fhis,’ he adds, ‘ may be nigtaphorical, but the metaplior 
is identical witli an Aberdeen delusion. In the indict¬ 
ment against ,fanet Wishart, there is this item:—“ In¬ 
dicted for passing to the green growing corn in May, 
twenty-two years since or tliorcby, sitting thereupon 
timeous in the rnorniug before the sun-rising, and being 
there found and demanded what siie wies doing, tliou 
answered, T shall tuil thee; 1 have been feeling tlie 
blaties of the com; I find it will he one dear year — tlie 
Mttde of the corn grows withershins [contrary to the 
course of the sim] ; and when it grows snngates [with 
the course of tlio sun], it will to goodjjheap year.” ’ 
‘The witclies’ dance,’ Mr Knight remarks, ‘can 
scarcely to found in any superstition of the south. In 
Macbeth, the first witcli says— 

I’ll charm the air to ,1 TO a sound, 

While you perform your antique round.’ 

Jfow, the Scottish triaLs of this time present many in¬ 
stances of the Evil One piping to make his haggish 
followers dance. Tlie Aberdeen sisterhood danced in 
the morning upon St Catherine’s hill, and at midniglit 
round tlie Kish Cro.ss of the burgh. Marion Grant is 
thus accused :—‘ Thou confessed that tlie devil thy 
master, whom thou termest Christsonday, caused tiiee 
dance sundry times witli him, and with Our Body, who, 
as thou sayest, was a fine woman, clad in ii white 
wyKcoat, and sundry others of Christsonday’s servants 
with thee* whose names thou knowest not, and that the 
devil played on his form of instruments very pleasantly 
imto you,’ ‘ Here,’ says Mr Knight, ‘ is something like 
the poetry of ■witchcraft opening upon us.’ He goes on to 
Show tiiJrti Hecate, apart from the appearance given to 
her on the stage as raily a superior kmd of hjqf.is alofty 
sort of supematttrtil being, communing with spirits who 
Wait ter her in the diouds, and bringing music Aid danc¬ 
ing amite the gloomy solemnities of the witch ineanta- 
tione--uBquesttonabiy meant to to an evil spirit, but a 
briUhmt imd beautiM ona^^^ shell being pervades 
the as ftb Queen of Elphame. 

An^ Man, for instahto, il thns indicted:—’ Thou art 
gcumed as a most nOtm^ns witch* and sorcerer, in so 
w as tiion eonfrasest ft&d affinnest thyself, that^.by the 
at tbraescwiw yeitfhics thifehy, the devil mas- 
ter ckme 'toi tiiy inother's htittse in likeness and 
aba^ of A woman, whom timn cidi^ <the Queen of 
BSj^eii.’ This q^ueen md htet comi&ions upon 
wldte hfHrees) tirey had ahalwa sfd elegies liKe ihen, 


yet were but shadows! and they had playing and danc¬ 
ing when they pleased. * Thou afflrmest tkat tile Queen 
of Elpton has a grip of all the craft j b%t Ghristson- 
day is the good man, and has all power under God; 
and that thqu kennest sundry dead men in their com¬ 
pany, and the king who died at Elodden and Tllomas 
Rhymer is there.’ ‘ Sliakspeare,’ tays Mr Bjjight, ‘cer¬ 
tainly conld not have foiuid more exact materials for 
drawing a fairy queen.’ Finally, there ig. a curious 
passage in the trial of Marjory Mutch, laying to her 
charge that ‘ Thou, having discord for some wrongs he 
[William Smitli in Tarsorhill] did you, for the revenge 
of which thou earnest to his jilough, he being ganging 
and tilling tlie land as use is, and then thou cast fhy 
witchcraft on his oxen, througii which they instantly ■ 
ran all wiaid [mad], brake the plough; two thereof ran 
over the hills to Deer, and two other thereof up Ythaii 
side, which could never to taken nor apprehended 
again.’ Sheffla^hio ‘ ran wood and furious, that no man 
durst look ornfi^n, for fear and danger of their lives.’ 
How strikingly like is this to t^e conduct attributed to 
Duncan’s horses on the occasion of his death, which, 

Bcfkuk'GUB and Hwift, the minions of their rneC) 

Turned ivild in naturo, broke their stallH, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, «s they would 
JVLikc war with mankind. 

Mr Knight enters into a curious comparison betweeh 
the play account of Duncan’s death, and some circum¬ 
stances attending the celebrated Gowrio conspiracy, in 
Older to show a likelihood of Shakspeare having b«n 
at rerth in lOOl, and there heard a recital of the singu- 
lar events whicli took place in the town during the prer 
coding year. The resemblance is certainly considerable, 
in as far as in both cases the visit of the king is unex¬ 
pected, and is aiinomiced by a hasty messenger; while 
the conduct of Alexander Rullivcn, in wiling the king 
to Gowrie liouse, is as inucli marked by a.di^ial ab¬ 
straction as was tliat of Macbeth when Bauqno exclaims, 

‘ Look how our partner’s rapt’ But here we think the 
speculation coiiipaxatively fails, for all tliat was to be 
learned respecting the Gowrie conspiracy had been pub- 
lislicd in London, and was therefore accessible to our poet 
otherwise. 

There is something to us much more striking in 
the traits of an acquaintance with Scottish matters in 
Othello, which was acted before the queen in 1602, 
being probably a composition of that time. laguls song, 
King Stephen was a wortliy pear, 
is altered from a verso which occurs hi a Scotch one—- 

In days when good King Hotiert rang— 

(only leaving unaltered one rhyme wliicii becomes false 
in English, namely, ermm with loon—the Scotch manner 
being croon, wliich answers e.xactly). Before 1603, when 
there w'ere scarcely any Scotch in London, and Scotch 
songs were as yet unprinted there, there was no ready 
source from which we can imagine Sliakspeare to havje 
obtained this sag^h of northern lyrical liummuv iC lifi 
did not get it b^ visit to the country itself. V-*-. 

Einally— * , fif'J’ 

That Uandkorchlof , 

Did an Egyptian to my mothor give i v 

Rlio was a f/wnwej*. and conld almost read ^ 

'i^o thoughts of iicoplc : she told her, while she kept 111 ' 

'Twould make hor amiable, and subdue my tkthee . . - 5: 
Kutiivly tn her love. 

This remarkable pussage finds a carioue refieclfitm in 
the Aberdeen trials.. In the informatioa agakttit'laobel 
Slgachaii, it is alleged that ‘ the Bald Ijuttid. came to 
Elspeth Mutrie in Woodhead, tiiell^toing a widow, and 
asked of her if she had A fo lend and the 
said Elspeth gave her the ^isys And Arid liohel 
took the iienny, and hbwitThWll^yftiii A&a tgok a clout 
and a piece of red wax, ihm atpra dwjit •with the 
tiiread, tke wHX and l|i^ clqtit, 

and gave it to the aitid Hutri^ coiwandii^i; 

and When ahe wnr Ills [fobbed 
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the clbttt, with the pennjrend.the wax, and etroke her 
fkce therewith, and the so doing, she should attain into 
the marriage of that man whom she loved.* Also^ 
* Wal ter Sonaldson had used to strike his wife, who look 
consultation with Scudder [alias Strachan], and she 
did take pieces of pa^, and sew them thick witli thread 
of divers colours, and did put them in the bam amongst 
the com, and from henceforth the said Walter did never 
strike his wife, neither yet once found fault with her, 
whatsoever she did.’ He was ttubdved ‘entirely to her 
love.’ 

Everytliing considered, it secnss to us that there is 
evidence for a considerable probability that Shakspeare 
visited Scotland. That he actually did so, is for from 
being proved ; bnt it is at least very likely that he did 
so. Berbaia in a few years we may see this, and other 
q&estions in the biography of Shakspeare, brought into 
a clearer light; for it is undoubted that the research 
of tile present day exceeds all ever before known ; and 
Mr Collier himself has in the last five years contributed 
more facts to the life o[ our great bard than had been 
previously elicited since the days of llowe and Pope. 
However it may be with this particular question, what¬ 
ever be the condusion come to about it now or here¬ 
after; we tiiink it will sctwcely be denied that Mr Kniglit 
has made it a theme for the exercise^’ much ingenious 
reasoning, and the cifusion of a large measure of high 
and generous enthusiasm. 

JWe.—Several vUits of Buglisli players to Scotland, In the reign 
of King James, are noticed In the books of his treasurer and privy 
OounciL la FrfM-uary l-WI, he gives to ‘ ccrhiln Englisli cnmcilfiins 
the escheat of the h^rdof Kilcreuch and his sis.ninpliccs,’ value 
I<.333, f>s. Sd. In October 1.%I9, the king in person bestows L.4;i, 
6a. 8d. upon ‘the Bngb'sb comediansalso t.4tl ‘to buy timber 
for the preparation of a house to their pastime.* On this occa¬ 
sion the permission given by the kiiq; to have plays acted in 
Edinburgh, was mot by the kirk sessions with an act forbidding 
their flocks to attend j and James fmind it neeossary to issue 
an act of privy coundl, oommanditig, by proelaniation at the 
cross, that the sessions should annul this rasit and unadvised 
order, and that the ministers should publicly proclaim, next 
Sunday, ‘that they will not restrain nor cimsure ony of their 
floelcs that shall repair to tho said comedies and plays, considering 
his majesty is not of purpose or intention til autlinriso, allow, or 
command anything wliillc is profane, or may carry ony offence or 
Ihuider wfOi It.’ Thiaprder was oijeyed, which is somewhat of a 
wonder, conaldeiiag how the clergy of those days need In brave 
their sovereign. In lieoember, James gives a i.irfoer present of 
I^.^, fls. 8d. to these English comedians. There is ho entrjr in the 
liird Treasurer's books (nor, we may add from personal inspection. 
In those of thh town cotmcil Of Edinburgh) regai-ding the party 
by iile^er in 1601. But In February 1603, the Lord Trea- 
^Srer notes, ‘Cy his majesty’s special command and direction, de- 
Ijvered to Mr (lobler and other threo comedians, to be ilk anc of j 
them coat and tu'oeh8, %flUs of scarietolalth, 761.' 


MB EAING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 

COMChuraNC PAKT. 

Aimovaim Mr Laing, to the previous prtion of hia 
essay, doefl ifopute any of the existing misery or 
genend embtuTaunient to commerciul restrictions, or 
indeed to let^slfttive SkTrangements of any kind—con¬ 
fining hhnflel^ M we have seeg, exduaiveiy to moral 
consideratiOBi—^heoemmences the aummary of rmediei, 
in his third pits, by stotiBg that thp distress in the 
manufacturing difltrlcto arises ffroro the increasing 
diffleoity of fltidihig « pofifritde market for what we 
produce;’ and he smds, ‘theioirWous pracUcal remedy, 
tlterefore, for mant^kctating distress, is to extend our 
markets.’ Two thihp are popsed—extension of trade 
by removal of exteting d!tficulti|i; aad^^ 
of means by lowering tiie price of tiecoiary artiq^es 
esf cOTsumption, so that, with tho pRfseP mnploy- 
laintaod wages, the mass of the laboiirihg population 
have a.Iwger surpLus td spend <« efoutes and 
ntamiSsCtipp epmmodities. In.several consecutive 
ehepfim^m\tmthor {llscuflses the pinoipfa» of ftp 
tewle kKitW/VarioiM practical beaiingi, and eXppBSfles 
himiBiij||H|ra^ regarding them. He next advocates 
^ taxarion. Ml whioh It la oeltl^ 
' enter; and then uviW 


at the prplemng sahieet of pootrlaws. He thinks 
it would be highly imu^idout to flttemp a relief of all 
existing destitution, for that would have the inevitable 
result, in less ihan ten years, of swallowing up tho free 
rental of half the kingdom, white a stringent rafuial 
of aid, as in the case of Scotland, would bo ‘a caUmis 
repudtetion of the first duties of humanity; unril desti¬ 
tution, abandoned to itself, acquires a virulence and 
intensity which threatens society with ruin.’ A com.- 
promise between the 'two principles is desirable; and, 
with some modifications, he thinks the present poor- 
law of England to be perhaps the best which it would 
be possible to work in the present state of aifairs. 

Amongst prei^tive measures, he advocates an effec¬ 
tive l-iw for enforcing a propr system of sewerage 
and drainage, and for improving the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. ‘Houses,’ he says, ‘have been suf¬ 
fered to be built, in which it is physically impossible 
for human beings to exist without disease and degra¬ 
dation. Every large town may bo looked upn os a 
place of human sacrifliX), a shrine where tbouKuids 
pass yearly through tlie fire as offerings to the Moloch 
of aracicc. Tlie remedy for these evils is obvious, if 
the legislature has the courage to apply it. There 
would be no sort of difficulty in framing strict regula¬ 
tions enforcing drainage, sewerage, the removal of filth 
and refuse, tlie construction of propr receptacles, the 
supply of water, tlie pripical inspetion-of houses, and 
condemnation of such as were obviously unfit for habi¬ 
tation, the licensing and strict regulation of lodging- 
houses, the separation of sexe#; the prohibition of 
everything that was obviously inconsistentewith health 
and decency. In addition to tiiese regulations, eflfective 
provision might P made, ns regards future dweliings, 
for an improved construction; and as regards future 
streets and towns, for ventilation, drainage, and tp 
preservation of open 8p,aces and places of public amuse¬ 
ment. Eever hospitals also might he erected in ppn- 
lous towns, and a strict sanitary suprvision enforced, 
and all public nuisances vigorously repressed.’ We 
have pleasure in concurring with Mr Laing on these 
points. Legislation is in nothing more desirable than 
the cstablishinent of propr police and sanitary regu- 
latinns. 

The question of education occupies tiie succeeding 
chapter. Our author here takes a middle view Ptween 
those who expet everything from the barest kind of 
education—reading and writing—and those who will 
allow of none except in complete suprdination to the 
national church. He comisels a compromise ptween 
oppsing views, as the only means of attaining‘good and 
avoiding evil in the caw; but the point at which be 
leaves the question seems to us eminently unsatisfac¬ 
tory, the fact Ping, tiiat there is hardly the glimroer of 
a hope that either party will make the necessary con« 
cessions. 

Eniipation is treated of as an imprtant means 
of mciioration, if conducted on an extensive scale, 
Spaking (rf'thc English nation, ‘its appointed ilfitiiou;’ 
he observes, ‘ evidently is to peopic the Pundless re¬ 
gions of America and Austria with a race of men 
professing the prost religioiir inheriting the' richest 
literature and proudest histoty, and eBdprfid by natute 
with the largest share of personal iraergy’V’^ptfrsevennp, 
moral conrap, self-command, habits <» order and in¬ 
dustry, and, in a word, imssessing the highest degree of 
aptitude for practical civilisatip, of aiiy race wbtelt the 
world has yet sran. Abcady tho flood of Anglo-Saxon 
pplation sweep westward aerass to^ at 

America like a great tMe, siraBoWlng up the soUtm'y 
prairies, and conquering evMcy year toe Indian 
and the buflkte a yride ^ She P speU sdong 
toe tine from the Bio Ctrande to Lake Huron, Already 
thh ootooate of toe Australian continmit are seourely 
oosoided, and toe seeds P-fiitore empires planted 
iu JlTew Ze4ind, Tan Hiemmi’s Land, ana wheraray 0 
4tfiatom presents Itself to Brittob-attte^^. 
'Vietiopdiiees .and disttess at -home, ,toe pcefwee Of 
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pojjwlAtkm on em{»loyine^ thb «^derftil di«covorieg in 
keionce, ftnd eve»:M inech«aical tendency, money-^nitdc* 
ing: spirit, aM mtien dlMioateDt nf the are, to the 
eyti w a phUtnophical observer, so many incentives and 
aidi' in rile accom^shment of the two great missions of 
the English'race-T-first, that of filling new worlds with 
a civilised >Ki)d Christian population; secondly, that of 
bringit^ the religion and civilisation of Europe in con¬ 
tact with the stationary forms of society and religion 
which have existed for so many centuries in the ancient 
East, Nor cun it be well doubted, that it is in a wise 
co-operation with these great designs of Providence 
that we are most likely to find a solution of our social 
difficulties, and relief from the evils v^hich oppress us. 
When we descend, however, from these general consi¬ 
derations to practical details, the subject of emigration 
is surrounded with many difficulties; and it must be at 
once admitted, that no feasible scheme has yetliecii sug¬ 
gested, by experienced practical men, for conducting 
emigration on the extensive and systematic scale which 
would be required, in order to make a sensible impres¬ 
sion on the mass of distress at Iiome.’ It is certainly 
true that, as emigration is at present conducted, it has 
little effect in relieving the pressure on the labour- 
market. In the ten years ending in 1841, the numlxir 
of emigrants from Great Britain was 460,278, while the 
increase of population in the interval, notwithstanding 
the abstraction of emigrants, was 2,268,381. At the 
same time, it may be admitted that emigration has at 
least the recommerMation of being a partial relief, while 
fulfilling au ulterior fiesign of the greatest importance 
in laying the basis of futuae great communities. 

We now arrive at the ‘Conclusion,’ which takes the 
form of a summary. Mr Laing acknowledges that the 
complexity of the great social problem prevents its 
complete solution at present; and that, fur years to 
come, it wrill be nticcssary to proceed only by way of 
exjjeriment, and not by any a priori road of theory. 
Afrer recapitulating the evils of our national condition, 
he says, ‘Un examining the causes whicli have led to 
this state of things, we have b^n struck by the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the economical causes usually assigned, such 
as increa«! of population, extension of manufacturing 
industry, and the like, to account in thmiselves for evils 
so e.xtensivo as those which now exist. On the con¬ 
trary, it has appeared to us that every one of these 
causes might have co-existed, and has actually co-existed 
risewhere, with a sound and healthy condition of society, 
and on advance in tlie elements of true civilisation. We 
have been led, therefore, to the conclusion, that tlic 
evils complained of are the natural result and retribu¬ 
tion of what may be called a decay in the vital warmth 
of religious feeling and sense of duty, which showed 
itself generally throughout European society during the 
eighteenrii century, and' in this country took the form 
of a hard utilitarian selfishness and inordinate devotion 
to money..This spirit appears to have showed i^clf 
among all classes, reducing the relations between land¬ 
lord and tenant, cultivator and labourer, capitalist and 
operative, more and more into those of Jiostilitt/ renMng 
jfm the eampeb'hon adverse sel/dnierestsi Under these 
circmnstances, the revolution efTected by machinery, 
the yasfcand eudden increiMK of wealth and population, 
the French War witli its exorbitant expenditure and 
rise in prices, the en<»m«MS immigrati<m from Ire¬ 
land, and a variety of other causes, have conspired to 
bereasc the ei^ and to bring it to a crisia The 
labouring pbphlation. ground down in the unequal con¬ 
flict between (Midtat and labour, and demoralised alike 
by the neglect by rite example of the upper classes, 
have takm thO' only effisetaal method of reven^ng 
riwuMdvea, that of ftanlriplyiag tl;eir ntunheie, and 
tbroetonlng soeiety with an ItuieMiflg inaBs of m 
Btid ivwit, DlstMM. epreaddng iiw 
is iBitaii^..B«sh' claMts«M ci^ recurring 
parcncyrin wteade and SMriod;Hgf csfflmnsdM ^opreisiom 
is 'tiueatonlng'.tie' Mfuf'^riiirie<irito.''':!toro’'fairii^ro':.es<’' 
o^ped its ravtvesi 


of a new gtdden age to be realised by meohanffiid inven¬ 
tions, march of intrilect, accumulation of capital and 
sound political economy, finds itself comxwlled by a 
terrible necessity to abandon the system of 
and to embark in a struggle for lift qr death with the 
elements of disorganisation and ruin.’ 

In these remarks, Mr Laing, as usual, takes a liiudi 
more gloomy view of natiomd demoralisation than we 
think justifiable, considering the many symptoms of 
advancement; and continues to recognise no other cause 
of disorder than ‘ the neglect and example of the upper 
classes,’ thereby implying that all individuals below a 
certain station are relieved of everything like mtwal 
responsibility, and to be looked upon as beings incap¬ 
able of self-reliance. Not seeing clearly, however, hovr 
external interference is to be brought into operation, he 
afterwards hints at the necessity for individual reform, 
and alludes to the impossibility of legisUtive enactment, 
unless with t^ri|luncurrence of public opinion. 'When 
we turn,’ sayS^si; from a coDtemplation of the disease 
to a consideration of the rcmei|ies, it appears evident 
that as no specific’cause can be assigned, so no specific 
remedy can be pointea out. The only efiectual reform 
is that in which each person begins by reforming him¬ 
self; in other words, where a revival of those feelings 
of duty and moral||»bligation whose decay has been the 
primary source of the evil, leads to innumerable indi¬ 
vidual efibrts, and to an improved state of public opi¬ 
nion. Without this, it must be frankly admitted that 
legislation can do little. In the first place, legislative 
measmes of improvement are, in the present political 
constitution of the country,-impracticable, unless sup¬ 
ported by the public opinion of the upper classes. In 
the next place, even if practicable, they would be in¬ 
operative against a continuance of the causes which 
tend to swell the existing evils, and to make distress, if 
driven back for a moment, continually recur on a wider 
scale.’ 

Our author concludes by expressing his opinion tliat 
there is nothing, after all, to justify despair. And here 
we can again fully concur with him. ‘ Amidst a great 
deal,’ says he, ‘ thiit is unsound and dangerous, we have 
never failed to recognise a great jpany elements of 
good. 'I'he energy and worth of the national character 
are still unimpaired. Wherever individuals have exerted 
themselves, zealously and disinterestedly, for the im¬ 
provement of tliose around them, benefit has never 
failed to ensue. A Hide good has invariahlg gone a 
way, and in every grade of society, every dopartmenffli 
industry, there are numerous examples which radiate 
improvement around them, and dmnonstrate that the 
most inveterate evils are not incurable. On all hands 
-we see a stir and movement in the pubUc. mind; and if 
nothing more, at any rate a recognition of the necessity 
of doing something, which, after the protra(.'ted lethargy 
of the last century, is a great step in advance.’ In 
'these 8L.itiment8 we cordirily concur. Operated upon 
by numerous improving influences, the public mind^is 
becoming daily -nore Sire to the necessity of social 
meliorations. Evils which forty years ago would herer 
have been the subject of remorlc,> are now examined 
with a care that betokens a wide-spread intelligence and 
philanthropy. ‘Every well-considered meaaure,- 
our Msayist, ‘ brought forward in a right spirit, not .phly 
does^^KHl in itself, hut makes it easier to do more ghod; 
Irifflenltles which appear insuperabft, dOohto w^^ 
cannot now be solved, vanish of themselres when wo 
grapple boldly with t}ie duty which Uea heareat at hand. 

evils of society, as of the indivMualv amt of. our own 
erretion, and are already half conquered when look 
tliem in the face. No society etet yet.dpoidyited which 
had the will to save itself. It is (nriy the will is 
so enervated, riiat a oomamBlty Im xathex riiut its 
eyes to the dangers whidt. .it. th^*inake the 

necessary saeriflcM to avartthriht ritat its dtuation is 
desperate. l«t etpey o&Oi'.hO addit .* who; in ms pntdio 
or private capaeilgr, to reBeve mis^, 

to corahat ei^ to to redreai vrouib ^ it 
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with his whole heart and soul, and trust to God fertile the style of decorating the shops, which partakes of the 
result.' character of the dresses of the ladies of New York, 

We heartily say amen to these concluding words of being more gaudy than tasteful, it is not cpiite so hand- 
our author, and only regret that a man so weU-disposed some a street as it might be made. I shall say no 
in his Tiews of social melioration should have failed so more of a city so well known, than that, after a ffew 
signally in giring a true picture of society, or in point- days of sauntering amongst its public places, I agreed 
ing out remedies for those disorders which, notwith- with some of the companions of my late voyage to pro¬ 
standing all improvements, continue to exist. Although cced with them to Bochester, four hundred miles into 


Ms essay, however, cannot he read without c^sappoint- the interior of the country. They had engaged passages 
ment, we trust it may serve the useful p&rj^se of by the steamer for this distance at two dollars; but, by 


awakening inquiry and agitating a subject which can 
not be too thoroughly discussed. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

ON THE WAY TO nOCHESTKR, 

[This article is s continuation of one whieii oppeared in No. 15, 


the advice of my host, I agreed only for a passage to 
Albany, paying for that distance (one hundred and sixty 
miles) a quarter of a duUar, or a little more than an 
English shilling,* 

At the time specified on my ticket, five o’clock p.m., 
I went on board the steamboat; and as it had a very 
novel appearance to me, a description of it may perhaps 
be interesting. The boat was immensely long, with 
very sharp bows. Above the ordinary deck was placed 


under the tiUe of Voi/age in an ICintgmnt Ship. The writer wa» another deck, supported by posts, and running about 
there left spending his first night'in America, in a New York tWO-thirds of the vessel’s length, which gave the whole 
hoardinfi-honse of a humble doscriptio*, to which ho iiad been a very clumsy appearance, increased by the circum- 


oonduoted on landing.] 

3; AWOKE the next morning as the clock was chiming 
Wtefin, and seeing that I was the on^ person left in the 
lUOin, jumped hastily out of bed, and, having dressed, 
threw up the window and looked out. The sun was 


stance of the beam of the steam-engine, which seemed 
to me to resomble one of Watt’s stationary engines, 
working up and down through the top of the hurricane 
or iqipcr deck. In some steamboats a rerticid high- 
pressure engine is used, the machinery of which is also 
exposed. Between the two decks were the ladies’ cabin. 


sbining brightly; thP birds, perched upon the tops of the office of the clerk of the boat and#the bar; which Just 
the houses, chirruped away as merrilj' as if there were two, 1 believe, may Ik- classed among what the Ameri- 
ni> long winter coming; and altogether it was A com- cans call their ‘peculiar inst^ation8,’and«diich, from a 
plete English May morning, such as makes one long reason that I afterwards discovered, were both at that 
f<W a ramble in some fine shady country lane. The ^ne untenanted Below these was the saloon, which 


streets, however, seemed to wear the same bustling as¬ 
pect they had done the evening before. I had not as yet j 
seen anything that much diiJered from home; yet one j 
of my boyish dreams was now becoming n^alised, and I 


ran very ne.iiiy the whole length of the Iwat. To 'walk 
round it once would imve been considered by some 
people quite a feat of xH^dcstrianism. We did not sail 
until nine o’cl(x:k; but stili, when we did move, and 
while, leaning over the bulwarks, we gazed at the distant 


looked out on the streets with a throbbing heart. ‘ And wharfs and streets, the liglits of which seemed to shoot 
this,’ said I, involuntarily speaking aloud—‘ and this is past like so many meteors, we coiq^ratulated ourselves 
America, the vast temple dedicate^P to freedom, the on having got on board so fast a vessel, with the pro¬ 
wonder of the wliole civilised world!’ ‘ There’s no two mi.se of a comfortable l)ed for the night. The captain, 
ways about that,’ said a voice at my -Ibow; ‘that’s however, presently gave the order to stop, when li 
- 14 x 1 , 4 . — iv,,*. schooner ati(i three large flat-bottomed boats were lashed 

about as true a thing as you ever said m your !•& i but . and for thc^iext hour we stopped eveij^ few 

I guess you had tetter come down and get breakfast; for a similar purpose, until at last we were 

the bell’s jist goin’ to ring.’ I accordingly followed slowly dragging after us at least a score of vessels of 
miMandlord^owii stairs, and the next minute, answer- heavy burden. We w-ere evidently caught in a trap, 
ing to the sound of the bell, aU the boarders came flock- perhaps to be imprisoned for two days; and as many of 
ing in. The breakfiist was composed of similar mate- us had brought no provisions, we should in addition 
rials to the dinner of the day before, with the addition I*riiaps have to pay a large sum for meals. However, 


of tea and coffee. I created some little amusement at 
first by hastily pitting aside some preserved peaches, 
witli which an officious gentleman had heaped my 
plate, as it is the custom all over this country to use 


there was no use in complaining -, and on a philoSophi- 
c.al gentleman recommending that we should ‘ take it 
out in sleep,’ we went in a body to tlie steward to de¬ 
mand our berths, wliicb he, to crown our misfortunes, 
refused to give without the ■payment of an additional 

A_lI'A— 'AS_ _A- Al_A. _ 


preserves to meat. _ The party were in the highest twoh'ty-fire cents, alleging that we were only deck- 
spirits, having only just received news of a glorious passengers. After a long and angry idtercation, it was 
triumph of the loco-focos in the election of a constable, resolved nem. con., that rather than .submit to extortion. 
Indeed that subject, ^gether vriith the progress of the as the night was warm, we should repair to fflSe deck, 
Croton aqueduct, entirely engrossed- the conversation, and there select the softest plank whOTeon to Ttet our- 
and I was impressed for the first timeVith the enthu- selves imtil morning. In a short time se^enfl of my 
siastic interest excited in Americans of all classy by companions were asleep; but to my shfunh te it sai^ 
BulQccts which in Europe are attrartive only to a ilw. after having for some time endeavoured to follow their * 


After 1 had finished breakfast, I strolled out to see example,^, quietly slunk below and paid for a ted. But, 
Something of the city, and to endeavour to discover verily, I hod my reward; for I was not only a subject 
some of ray fellow-passengers, 'Ihe first thing that for the jokes of the rest the next morningf, but was also 


struck me (a cloud of dust that'almost immediatdy so tormented during -Uie night by a numerous colony of 
filled up both eyes), brought the negligence of the wot- strange bed-fellows, thirt t cOnld not sleep a vrink. 
shipful company of B^^gers forcibly under my atben- As soon as I had bmakfastod next momihg, I went 
tlon. In summea\p^ppears, the great quantity of on deck, anxious to.observo the appearance of the coun¬ 
dust il^Almost'in^^portable, and in winter the stracts try remote ftom the large cities. Nothing Gould ex- 


aie kuterdtep with mu^ New York is certainly a the beauty of the prospect, when, gliding ttufongh 
very fine city; and if tlfis great nuisance were attended an amphitheatre of mountmns, dad to theh ven^ St^ 
to by; th^fWinicipiu authorities, and thq principal streets lUits in verdqfe, the river sebmed to take the, 
dispdiMS4!ito amoK regular order, it would indeed te a anoe of a lake, foy tolihg itsdf in Sohite 

itoto. Broadway is a fine showy brdSd igiidt Ih its turii would ttnfbid new 3^ 

the iiregnlarity I have mentioned, and pretty little Dutch vfilA^ tom came to W a share of 


Dutch vfilAges, tom came to m a share of 
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ray admiration, -writh their very white cottages, and their 
stiff, primTlooking'chnrches, that in some cases almost 
equalled the houses in numher. 

On the raoming which succeeded, I was awakened by 
the blowing off of the stoara, and on going on deck, I 
found that we were alongside the wharf at Albany. It 
was stiQ dark, and raining very hard, and I waited with 
ray companions rather anxiously for daylight, as, on 
account of the heat of the previous day, I was lightly 
cloth^ and the rest of my apparel was in a box in the 
hold. At length, however, the rain ceased, and the sun 
rose, and one or two of the shops began to open. After 
we had breakfasted, a select committee of our party 
went to see what arrangements had l^en made for the 
remainder of our journey, while I witli the rest walked 
out to see the town. Albany is the seat of govern¬ 
ment of the state of New York. It possesses several 
veiy neat-looking streets, paved with bright-red bricks, 
and planted at regular distances ■with trees. Having 
returned to our hostelry, we found the committee .await¬ 
ing with the intelligence that the canal-boat that was 
allotted them would not leave until next morning. I 
went on board, and engaged with the captain for a pas¬ 
sage by the Erie canal to Rochester, at the rate of a cent 
per mile, for which sum I was to have a berth, and to 
be provided with fuel and water. I engaged to pay him 
every evening for the distance I had come, and at the 
end of the journey to pay a few cents for the freight 
of my trunk. In^ the meantime we amused ourselves 
with watching the lj)ats, some of wliich containcHl ac¬ 
quaintances, ^md two or three of which were going off 
every hour.* In shape tl*!y are not unlike coffins, the 
top, or lid, being used .as a deck, and without bulwarks 
or rails. The interior is divided into three compart¬ 
ments, the smallest of which is at the stern, and con¬ 
tains the captain's room aiid dining-cabin for such as 
eng.'igo for tlieir board; the compartment at the bows i.s 
the largest, and is used .as the general cabin, having a 
row of bertiis on each side; and the division in the 
middle is the hold. The whole is drawn by two horses, 
at tlie rate of three miles an hour. Starting in the 
morning, we found, at a short distance from the town, 
that the bed of the canal ascends suddenly, on account 
of which there are a great number of locks congregated 
together in about the spoce of a mile, which caused some 
deteption. My companions now found that they were 
again to he cheated, for the captain refused to let them 
epter the cabin, and so they were obliged to walk on 
deck or on shore during the day, and to luxuriate on 
Some barrels in tlie hold during the night. I congratu¬ 
lated myself on ray good fortune in not iiaving paid more 
than they, and having such superior accommodations j 
but I discovered there was a Yankee who had been even 
‘cuter’ than I w'as. He got up early in the morning, 
and went on shore with his gun, not returning until 
night, and would thus only pay for the time tliat he was 
sleeping. I soon followed his example, and found it to 
be a very agreeable mode of travelling. He was a rather 
companionable man, and so we became very intimate. 
We generally walked one or two niilfes in advance of 
the boat, and when we felt hungry, w'ould either dine 
in the tavern of some small village, one of which oc- 
curted every few miles; or else, if we shot any squirrels, 
we baked them within a mass of clay at a lire of our 
own making in the woods. I certainly, at first felt some 
foofish prejudices against eating them, bur all such 
scruples vanished after the first meal. Squirrel^ sirai - 
lar to those in England, are most common, and there 
are also black imd gray species, which ore much larger. 
Ike taste of ]^he baked animal is betwecoi that of a 
chicken and a rabbit. If you wish a piquant sauce, 
rub It over with sorjul or sour apple juice, and, ns my 
Tahk^ ftits^ observed, ‘ if it don’t go down WeU, it’s a 
pity.’ If you imb a desswt, you can pluck jOrora the fields, 
in a few minutes, AS mapy wM strawberries as you can 
eat. ‘Zheiie are also wila goosebenips, Mueberries, one 
Mndbf WlU(fe isi i^e 1^ blaebe^, and ilte other 
kind grows on high bushes t aPd syccue df oth^kindsbf 


berries. Hickory nuts, a small species of walnut, fil¬ 
berts, and many other kind of nuts, are common, as are 
also grapes; but, in the wild state, they are seldom good 
so far nortli. If we wanted apples or pears, wc helped* 
ourselves to those within our reach, and if the proprie¬ 
tor was by, he frequently told us on which tree we 
would find the best fruit. However, we only did this on 
roads lying at some distan'cc off the canal, as Ihose far¬ 
mers through whose grounds the canal passes cannot 
afford to^be so liberal, on account of the great number 
of passers-by who would be ready to avail themselves 
of this privilege. As melons are of more value, when 
we wantefi one we offerefl to pay for it; but the money 
was very seldom taken. On one occasion, having intro* 
duced ourselves to a farmer in this manner, he not only 
gave us the run of his orchard, but also invited us to ms 
house, and regaled us with squash (a species of pumpkin) 
pies and creain. lu the course of our entortaiument, 
our host anAliny companioa discovered that they had 
both come frOWiilie same part of New England, and of 
course there was a great deal Jo say al)out mutual ac¬ 
quaintances. At last the old farmer insisted that we 
should stop with him that night; which we agreed to 
do on lus promising to take us about twenty miles up 
the canal the following mqrning, wliich would enable us 
to overtake the l|pat. As this was the first insight I 
had into the life of an American farmer, I will here 
briefly describe it, and it is a fair sample of the life of 
tlie bulk of the inhabitants on what Mr Smith called 
‘ the wdiite side of Mason and Dixon’s line.’ 

Our host had come here some forty years since, when 
he was about twenty, and brought with him a newly 
married wife of seventeen years of age. ‘ Dad ’ had 
given him a couple of hundred of dollars, and by his 
marriage he had acquired a span of horses aiid a 
good wagon; and as a brother younger than himseif 
had come to .assist him, he might be considered as com¬ 
mencing life in a rather promising manner. The spot 
that he chose for his location was in the midst of a 
wilderness, although now the site of a flourishing vil¬ 
lage ; and at the iiearest house, which was about thirty 
miles off, he left his wife, until he himself should have 
a home for lier. He and his brgther started off one 
Monday morning, and blazed a path to his intended 
habitation, by cutting a notch in the trees at regular 
distances, which might serve as guide-posts. They 
carried with them their rifles slung over their shoulders, 
their axes in their hands, and at their backs a uack ff as 
taining a change of clothes and sufflciehPfood to last 
them until tlie end of the week, when they would return 
to siKind the Sabbath at home. They knocked up a little 
shanty, or shed, the first day, and the next morning set 
to work to clear a farm. The elder brother had been 
intended for the ministry, and his education had pre¬ 
vented him from being much used to chopping, and 
Tom, the younger one—although he often swung an 
axe all day, and then danced at a ‘break down’ tin 
daylight without feeling tired—was not generally con¬ 
sidered very spry; but, I guess, if their father could 
have come i suddenly en them, and seen them at work, 
he would have been surprised. ’ The way those tall 
beech and ma^e trees came crashing and thundi^ing 
down, was a caution. If ever the elder brother, fati^ed 
by jiis unaccustomed task, felt inclined to Stupelia his 
labour, his eye would glance at the four Btaxes that 
constituted the boundaries of their flituhfe palace, 
his mind would revprt for a moment to his young bride, 
perhaps at that moment thinking of hiiU, and imme¬ 
diately his axe would go quivering to its TOry eye in 
the wood, and blow would succeed Uow, nnlal the big 
drops of perspiration came rolling down his. brow. In 
a very short time a broad piatehVw 'a]l! 7 .niight be seen 
over their heads, and Ihe brotnlM||ljgati awady to feel 
like landed proprfetoni; was 

finished, what a feeie.sfep th^ipm»dfes se^ed^^^^ 
bei;. No one, can tell how thalSi^ wife eniotud.' 
unless he has earned his few hoi^ 
those dear tolfiin hy fte'haid laboife df a w^c. 
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i<rbo can paiut the happiness of that yoting pair as they 
strolled through the ttelds in those delicious evenings, 
arm in arm, and chatting so merrily about the future, 
and building such delightful castles in tlic airl As for 
*Toin, it remains a mystery to this day how he passed 
his time. He always went out after dinner, and was 
not seen again till dark ; and, by a strange coincidence, 
the farmer’s youngest daughter was always missing at 
the same time. Some people hinted that she and Tom 
were also talking about their prospects, uhA as tliey 
were afterwards married, it does not seem ver#%nlikely. 

■ Well, when the long hot summer passed away, and 
the short but most beautiful oi^tlie seasons in America, 
the Indian sainmcr, was gone, and the winter, too, was 
neariy over, the spot that perhaps had never before 
been trodden except by wild aiiimsds, or men as wild, 
presented a very diiferent api)earaiiec from what it had 
done the previous winter. There were about forty or 
fifty acres cleared — the stumps, however, still sli#wing 
their heads out of the stfbw. A portion of the land 
was surrounded by a zig-zag fence made by thick mils 
of ,wood piled on each cK.her, and kept together in the 
part where they overlapped by two other rails stuck 
m the ground in the form of a St Andrew’s cross. Ne.ar 
the centre was a neat log-house, formed of thick squared 
logs, dovetailed together afr the corners. In raising 
this, all the neighlxmrs who lived within a day’s ride 
came to assist, so that, the materials being ready, it 
was built in a day. In .addition to this assistance, 

, which is a general costoni in the backwoods, and before 
the house was made, they wen; sure to have some visi- 
tor every week ; some restless spirit who, as a rchixa- 
tion from the labour of his omi farm, would come and 
work hard for the strangers for two or three days, and 
would, moreover, bring his own food and his bed, con¬ 
sisting of a bear’s skin or a buffalo rolje. The house 
was at first made to form one large room, one end of 
which was afterwards cut ofl'.and divided into two sm.all 
bed-rooras. The principal room, into which the outer 
door opened, was used as ‘ parlour, kitchen, .and all,’ at 
the end of which, opposite the bed-rooms, was tlie huge 
fireplace, with its chimney made of clt^-and sticks; and 
there was more wood burnt in it in a week than would 
sufBce two or threS’families in this part of the world 
for a year. There was also a room aoove, that was 
reached by a very uncivilised flight of stairs by the 
side of the fireplace. Its ceiling was the rafters and 
Shingles that formed the roof of the house, and only in 
""lllPlniddle high enough to admit of standing. It was 
used as a store-room, and also as a bed-room in eases 
of emerjgenCy. Tlie inhabitants of cities who could not 
be witfaout carpeted rooms might perhaps despise such a 
'dwelling as this ; hut still it was a very comfortable house, 
warm in the winter ; smd if the u'ind should come in be¬ 
tween the chinks of the logs, what was easier than to 
stop the hole up witli clay? 'The young farmer thought 
it the nuM^ comibrtable house he had ever seen in his 
life; and Urhen lie looked at his young wife, and an 
imitation of himself on a small scale with which she 
liad lately present him, he felt^as happy as the Pre¬ 
sident himself. '. ■ 

Gradually, however, as our host became rich, botli in 
money and children, the scene changea. The old log- 
house, which at one time had been the ultimatuni of 
his wishes, gave 4vay to a handsome-feamed building, 
and was delivered over Ui the cows; this in its turn 
wafe superseded by a showy brick edifice, which still 
remained at my visit, but which, when necessary, had 
been from time to time enlarged ^y. the addition tff 
wiD^ AH his children. With the exception of one son, 
wwi married, three aimilJpjaving imitated the father's 
tMreer a . couple of miles farther to the 'west 

0«6 gijmdsoti^pjilij gyanddauj'hters, none of whom 
wesrS wi^ liim. The little valley in 

which bejfraBK’Wt usdd to'be so £!lobmy and solitaiy, 
hhstlingWi^ flxim the 

iBHwiiiil'beah Bie-flrst settler, was origina]^ 
Jonesville ; but afterwards, when 

the classical fever began to rage, it was changed into 
the longest name that could be fopud in the Greek 
topographical dictionary. ^ It no w possessed tluee meet¬ 
ing-house!), a looo-foco and a * coon’ tavern, and a tem¬ 
perance house, and was therefore a jdace of considerable 
importance, at Iciist in the eyes of its inhabitants. Bo 
much for the history of our host 

We employed ourselves during the afternoon in wan¬ 
dering round the farm and looking at the cSttle, and 
feeling very much edified on Mr .Tones inforniing us 
tliat the grnndfatlier of Black Bess had beaten the cele¬ 
brated Blue Peter in a trotting match. A field of In¬ 
dian corn is a very pretty sight from the large hand¬ 
some ears of the grain and the long green leaves. The 
ground is hoed hr ploughed into hUlocks, in each of 
which two or three grains are dropped ; and between 
the hillocks there m-e generally planted melons, squashes, 
or other vegetables of the pumpkin tribe, and sometimes 
potatoes, in America gener^ly, and more especially 
in the bsmk settlements, where land is cheap, tarniing 
is carried on in a very slovenly careless manner ; there 
is very little attention paid to the rotatioii of crops 
or manuring. Wheat is often sown on the same land 
until it absolutely refuses to reproduce ; it is then 
allowed to stand a year or two, and the same system is 
carried on again. A good ‘ old country’ farmer* could 
get as much from twenty-five acres as many hero only 
raise from a hundred. Green corn-stalks cuutain a 
great quantity of saccharine matter, which probably Is 
tlic reason that they are so fattening for cattle. Mr 
,Toncs took advantage of this fact to make an important 
addition to his income, by adding to his othpr vocations 
that of a sugar-pLanter anil boiler. He raised every 
j'ear a field of the corn that he found roost suited to 
the purpose, and cut it down when the flower was 
commencing to blossom, wlicn it was pressed between 
iron rollers, mid the expressed juice boiled down until 
sugar was obtained, which was of a pretty good quality. 
^Ir Jones hud also a maple bush, or a small wood con¬ 
taining sugar maple trees, from which in the early 
spring he collected the sap by boring a hole in the 
tree pear the ground, and allowing it, by means of 
a stick, or other conductor, to trickle into small tin or 
wooden bucket!'- placed under. It was then treated on j 
the same principle ns other kinds of sugar are. It 
forms a very pleasant sweetmeat; a slight bitterness 
rendering it, like many other things in life, more agree¬ 
able and less palling. 

We had suxtper about six, which cCnsisted of fried 
fish taken from a small lake in the neighbourhood, 
fried harn, potatoes, apple and other ‘ snaces,’ wheat aiid 
corn bread, buckwheat cakes, and tea and coffee. 
There were sever.al more iioople present than I hi^ 
noticed before, all of them, I believe, relations of the 
family. 1 was particularly struck with the appearanee 
of the host’s eldest granddaughter, a youug lady of 
eighteen, who was dressed in wliite, and appeared to be 
in a state of modest confhsion. Suspecting, firoih tile 
jokes with ivhich Mr Jones was very liberally indnlgiug 
himself, that she was going to be married, I iilq^ttii^ w 
my companion, in a whisper, if such were the wt ? but 
he told me, with a knowing wink, that it was ‘ only 
uparking.' I did not know what he mean t by * Sparking 
however, I thought it best to conceal ihy ignorance, and 
endeavour to find it out for inyrelf. After supper, Mr 
Jones with his own hands carried a dtutotit^ of fire- 
woedipto a small room entered from the dlriing-rooro, 
aiid the ^oung lady and her aiSter s|]eedily fellowed 
him, leaving the rest of the company sileit, tuid bn the 
watch, as if expecting some event Aftei we hod In'- 
mained in this manner for a quarter of an hour,’tfab 
outer door opened, and a vontig man stalked in, ntthUnr 
good-looking, and dressed very gaily. He evidently 
eudeavoured to assume an air of nomfiialiunieo, Iwt made 

AmarieiBs atwiva celt (be $rithb Mends the '-Okl 
Country iVsjiA X have bsoid many Hew BadaneesS also talk a( 
thpm os'some,'or rstbar ‘ buin.’ 
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a most ^iserabjio failure ; ibr, finding tliat there were 1 
more person* present than he probably expect^, and 
tiiat a score of eyes Were turned towards him, he became 
yety rod, and etammered out a salutation. He was 
gM^d very cordially, however, and a general conver- 
satioa cottimencing on the state of the crops and the 
markets, he speedily recovered his equanimity. In a 
short tin^ the youngest of the granddaugditers came out 
of the mysterious chamber and whispered something 
to him, on which he bade the company good night, and 
was ushered into the room by the young lady, who, 
however, did not go in herself. As the mystery was 
still ns deep as ever, I resolved to puzzle myself with it 
no longer, but at bed-time to confess my ignorance to 
my companion, and request o solutibn. During the 
rest of the evening I entertained them with descrip¬ 
tions of the Thames, the palaces," the Queen, dec. on 
which subjects their ignorance was so great, as to 
make me suppose at first that 1 was the butt of their 
wit. I found out afterwards,- however, that tltey were 
neither better nor worse informed than the generality 
of what, for the want of a better ■B’ord, I will call tlie 
peasantry of the districts tlirough whicli I travelled. 
One lady believed that a scaffold always stood on Tower 
Hill, and that her majesty superintended the executions 
in propria persona. All of them—even Mr Jones, who 
was a pretty well educated man—had imbibed the most 
extravagant notions of the wealth and prerogatives of 
tile Queen, and were surprised, and perhaps disappointed, 
when 1 told tlicm Hiat she did not possess so much real 
power as their I’residcnt; and when I added that the 
Queen was n<)t so rich as some of )icr subjects, and did 
not, excepf on state occSsions, dress splendidly, and 
was in the habit of riding on Iiorsebjick in public with- j 
out being surrounded by a regiment of horse-guards, 
although their politeness iirevented them from saying 
so, they evidently thought that I was availing myself 
rather liberally of a traveller’s license. 

As we Ixjth slept in the same room, m 3 ’ Yankee friend 
explained to me, when we retired for the night, the 
cause of what had so much excited niy curiosity^. An 
American considers that ‘time is money,’ and is no 
more inclined to spend any portion of his working 
hours upon such trifling matters as love-making, than 
to purchase, w'ith cash (like the suitor in Boceaceio), an 
interview with his mistress. The night, therefore, is 
devoted to courting, and it is at those hours, when 
the rest of the family are asleep, that the aspirants 
for tlie holy estate of matrimony become acquainted 
with each other’s minds; as for their persons, which 
might be better viewed by daylight, they are of less con¬ 
sequence—at least I never heard beauty put forward 
in the conversations of the young men as the cause of 
attraction. Good temper, industry, neatness, skill in 
cookery and butter-making—these are the charms of a 
ti^gaUantic mistress. In Holland, one lady is half a 
ton handsomer than another; in America, she is hand¬ 
somer than her rival in dough nuts and corn dodgers. 
When, after due deliberation, and having consulted his 
parents and female relations, the young farmer has 
determined on the favoured fair one, he dresses him¬ 
self in his * go-to-meetin's,’ and proceeds to the house 
some time after supiier—or tea, as it would be called in 
Englattd. Ho converses on general subjects like any 
other guest, and without mentioning the object of his 
visit. At bed-lime, which is generally nine o'clock, 
if the eld ^Qcs inform him of their intention of retiring, 
and give hint A pretty strong hint that he had better 
go home, it is dopsidered as a sign that his suit is re¬ 
jected. Ifi howdver, they betake themselves to bed, 
bidding him and the young lady good night, it is a 
ftvourable omen, mid.the latter pair sit up by the fire¬ 
side till morning, talking on subSects calculated to 
bringont each o&r’s tastes and character, aiid perhaps 
forming plans for the fiiture. Whenever another inter¬ 
view is dmdiud, tile yotmgftan gives notice to the 
pamnts,')M»lhan M ia lyritnesseB, they might j 

be pKpattd ftr W Sparking, be'wever, is | 


not considered ns a pro^iosal i and if it he discontinued, 
neither party suffers in the eyes of ‘the world;’ it- is 
merely considered that there-ate some point* of dis¬ 
agreement wiiich prevent them from becoming suitable 
partners for life. 



NOTES BY A ‘ CONSTANT liEADEIb’ 


The words, ‘ a constant render,’ are associated witit 
newspaper letter-writers, who adopt the designation 
with a reference to the pitrticular publication into whose 
pages they desire admission, knowing well that, to most 
editors, tiiere ca^u he no greater recommendation. Blit 
this is a narrow and accidental application of a term 
which properly belongs to that great range of indivi* 
duals in wliom habit has created a craving for something 
to read, and which craving is so strong at certain period* 
of the day, that it induces them to peruse whatever 
comes in thqu^ay, good, bad, or indiilbrent. As people, 
when hnngrj^IJSase to be epicures, so ‘constant readers’ 
care not what fooil is supplied to them, wlien tliat whicli 
would instruct and benefit does not Iiappen to be at 
hand ; certain parts of the day are set aside for read¬ 
ing, and read they must. Tliey are to literature what 
loungers and men about town are to society at large; 
as the one h.as no settled occupation, so the other never 
follows up any special branch of study or course of 
reading, but skims over every subject which comes in 
his wa 3 '. 

Tlie habits of the constant reader are pretty uniform. 
In tlie morning, his first and greatest W'ant is the news¬ 
paper; breakfast is a secondary matter; for without the 
daily journal, the finest viands would not be relished. 
Advertisements, debates, leading articles, foreign intelli¬ 
gence, police -cases, accidents and offences, are glanced 
over with eager satisfaction -, hence, when he rises from 
his heterogeneous repast, the constant reader’s brain 
is pretty much in the same condition as the stomach of 
a gourmand after a fashionable dinner, being filled with 
a mass of information whicli, from its variety and dis- 
oordance, is jumbled in his mind in a way that makes 
it detrimental rather than healthful -, for if he attempt 
to reflect on what he has read, his thoughts have all the 
incoherent character of cross-rcadiifgs. The pleasure of 
this sort of re.ading, therefore, only endures as long as 
the act of perusal lasts; for little can be remembered 
even of that which is worthy of recollection. Nothing 
short of a very striking circumstance remains in the 
memory. The murder must be very atrocioi^, the spaSSM* 
very fine, or the advertisement very singular, which 
stands out in sufficient relief from the phnntasroa^ria 
of confusion which passes before the mind’s eye of the 
constant render, to rest even for a day in his raemor 3 -,.' 
For this reason, when yon find him conversing with 
more. careful-reading quidnuncs, he is betrayed into 
the most ludicrous mistakes: such as attributing the 
speech rf one member of parliament to another; stating 
circumstances which happened in Amsterdam to have 
taken place in New York; misquoting anecdotes; com¬ 
mencing a good jest with tolenible effect till lie comes, 
to the point of it, and* then breaking down from sheer 
forgetftilness, or from confounding it with some other 
story of which lie has forgotten the beginning, but re¬ 
members the point. 

M the constant reader begins his da^, 
it: the sp.ice between dinner and bed-tim^|:^l»|»S or 
less, filled up with a book. At this time nM-iigitorite 
reading is magazines and reviews, or works in one 
volume: for anything whioli requires a long Stretch 
of attention, is less pleasing than tiiort srticies which 
he can see hi* way through during one ^ehing. Wlien 
his taste is captivated by a long wwl::, lie takes it in 
easy stages, breaking the eantinuite’ pf ,»e journey by 
snatches from periodicals, wli|^^ m recoarsS to 
between the chiyiters of tt^ ■majgim qpus. 

In spite,.however, of the beteregeheons natul-e of ^ 
constant reader’s literai^r aoqnftemen^ fthd i 

him, in conversation, «a wnuingpersou. HeluM afifiiil 
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of small information, which he has generally the tact 
to bring in at the right, places. Knowing the heads of 
nearly every science, he is an excellent leader or con¬ 
ductor of table-talk into interesting channels, and more 
solidly-informed persons take up the discussion at the 
moment he gets out of his depth—wliich is very soon; 
yet tliough he knows nothing completely, he is skin- 
deep in an enormous number and variety of things, 
and often serves as an index to direct more healthy 
students to books and authorities they are at a loss for. 
in spite of his superficiality, however, ho gets, in very 
general society, the character of a man of extensive in¬ 
formation; for he is never at a loss, andniocs not trouble 
his hearers with severe demands on their reasoning and 
thinking powers.. 

Incessantly occupied with the thoughts of others, the 
constarit reader has but little opportunity of thinking 
for himself. He imagines that new id< sw occasionally 
pass through his brain; but he is greatly mist.akcn. 
Like the IMy in one of Moore’s satires, he only ‘ thinks 
he thinks;' for, could hejtrace the thoughts he cfills Ids 
own to their origin, he would find them to be the ideas 
of some forgotten author. Hence, when he ventures 
into print, his success is indifferent, even though ho 
soar no higher than that newspaper letter which has 
made the ‘constant reader’ so widely celebrated. When 
he ventures a higher flight, and makes a dash at a 
magazine article, you nill genernlly find it amongst 
those leaves of the penodieal wliicli noboily has had the 
courage to eat open, esiiecially if they have n ad the 
first page. There is, however, one department in which 
he is certain to excel; in proportion to the complete- | 
ness of his failures in printed or public hteratiire, so 
are the greatness of his successes in "private or inaim- 
srript literature. No man viTites a better or more 
amusing letter; and his commonpls«-e hook nev; r foils 
to afford a treat to whoever is so fortunate as to get a 
sight of it. This is readily lu-counted for : if he seise 
and record any idea with which his reading has fur¬ 
nished him, and group it with relative facts and ideas 
from the heterogeneous store witli which his mind is 
filled, it win necessarily follow tliat his notes must he 
amusing, perhaps ijjstruetive. As lui old member ot 
the fraternity, this has been my habit, ar ., undismayed 
by the repeated failures of my brethren when ven¬ 
ting to meddle with type, I now produce jKirtions of 
my note-book for the entertainment of a wider range 
imfapaders than 1 have hitherto been able to command. 

IT SooiAifboNviiJWATXON. —^This subject has recently 
been forced upon me both by reading and observation. 
There appears to be an oocusional misapprehension 
.of the true objects and advantages of social conversa¬ 
tion ; one set of persons deeming its end and aim to be 
solely instruction, and another dass simply amusement. 
The instructive talkers accuse the amusing ones of 
flippancy and uselessness; the latter set down the in¬ 
structors as bores. It is obvious, however, that regard 
should bo had both to solid information and to amuse¬ 
ment. On the one hand, when several persons are 
assembled for social conversationf their object is not ex¬ 
clusively the acQuircnleut of knowledge, but frequently to 
neutralise the effects of previous intelleetual or physical 
application to study or to business. To force, there¬ 
fore, subjects upwi them with which they are too Jttle 
ocfnversant to be interested, is manifestly not answering 
the true end for whidi they are met—namely, relaxation. 
On the other hand, those who niylertake to instruct 
their companions, should ^ fully certain they are com¬ 
petent to do 80 ; and even then it is dangerous; for tie 
attempt is radculated to give rise to a suspicion, that it 
k iptade less with a view to benefit hearers than to 
dltj^y the spaakw’s own acquirements, especially when 
he k the «ager volunteer of his information. Again, 
one fikquently lieaxs conversation designated ‘sdeiftidc’ 
and I^kitidfectual,’ which, in point of fad^ k not so. 

Utec pours fortli streams of infbnr^on whidi I 
v4m tpieem scknce and intehed^ and k so Tpei/heOy 
trite, that evmy hearer is, quite aa wdl aware of it as 


he is: yet politeness induces him to listen. Even the 
couTCTsation of highly accomplished and teamed men 
can be out of place, simply because it .may want 
originality, and consist of discoiu’ses on subjects which 
have been previously discussed in books, so that it 
falls upon the ear with the dryness of pedantry. 
Now, to my humble taste, the exerdse of intoUcotnid 
ingenuity whidi is necessary even to the making of an 
indiffcrwit jest, answers the purposes of social converse 
for better than the recondite but second-hand facts 
poured forth by the mere scholar. It is seldom the case, 
however, that persons who dabble in science in promis¬ 
cuous society, are very deep in its mysteries; for the 
truly scientific rqnii confines his eonversation to those 
who he knows will sympathise with, and appreciate it 
‘ If,’ writes a follow constant reader, ‘ an individual cul¬ 
tivate scioneo nierdy as a matter of taste, let him con¬ 
fine his studies to the closet or to the lecture-room; 
but pray, save me from being bored witli it after dinner, 
to the detriment of my digestion; especially when his 
science proves to be quite as flimsy as my jokes.’ 

On the other hand, inasmuch as conversation must 
have some solid basis to bo interesting and amusing, 
subjects of too trifling a character are equally to be 
avoided. .Testing out of season, punning af all timen, 
gossiping remarks on other iieoplc's private affairs, 
and the discussion of such subjects as do not come 
vitliiii the range of the ordinary iuteUigi-ncc of edu¬ 
cated persons, arc so much time wasted. The licst eon- 
vmationalists are those who insjtruct ■without efl’ort, 
and amuse witlioul buflboncry; who argiio without 
disputation, wlio make goad use of their memory 
for their facts, and employ imagination to illustrate 
and to put tlicm into an attrai'tive form; and who 
change the subject when it is found that onl.v one or 
two of the company arc able to take a part iu it. 
‘ Convcnsation," says the Encyclopedic Mwleme, ‘is not 
a regular attack on any particular point, but a ramble 
at hazard tlirougli a spacious garden, in which parties 
sometimes ajipruocli and sometimes avoid each other; 
in which they meet and pass, but never jostle.’ 

That the subject of conversation is worthy of grave 
con- ideration, i" proved by its importance in our soi i d 
relations. ‘ Ib'cellcct,’ says the author of the Art of 
Conversation, ‘how great and essential a part conver¬ 
sation ai'is iu life and society; how much of our happi¬ 
ness, how many of our joys, result from pleasant, lively, 
and agreeable discourse; consider how often we have 
seen it alleviate pain, sorrow, and affliction, and soothe 
the bed of sickness; and then smile, if yon can, at this 
attempt to give its better influeiiec a wider range. Does 
not cheerful conversation exhilarate and expand the 
heart, make the blood circulate freely through the veins, 
brighten and give elasticity to the spirit, and cast over 
the w hole frame that glow of healthy satisfaction phy¬ 
sicians deem it the greatest proof of qkill to call forth? 
It thus acts beneficially on the body even, and is one 
of the best medicines that can be administered.’ 

II. Out op evil arikes good.— In Landor’s ‘Ven- 
tameron and Tentaiogia,’ is the following pleasing illus¬ 
tration of this axiom‘ It is not from the rose that 
the bee gathers her honey, but often from the most acrid 
and hitter leaves and petals.’ 

in. The «ecret op warm pbet, —Many of the colds 
which people are said to catcli commence at tlie fbet. 
To' keep those extremittei constant]^ warm, therefore, 
is to enbet an insurance against tlie almost Intermin¬ 
able list of disorders which spring out of a ‘ slight cold 
and at the risk of being thought trifling, and of telling 
people what they know already, 1 bog to remind them 
of the following simple rules:—^Firstly, Never he tigktfy 
shod. Boots or shoe^ whm they fit cloiriy, press against 
the vrins of the fboi^ and prevent the fr^ circulation of 
tiie blood. When, ondhe contrary, they do not embrace 


filled upelrith a omnfortabtesui^ly of warm air. Those 
wIioliaTS^liaiidsome &et will perhaps be stew to adopt 
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this dictiim j hut they are urgently recommended to 
sacrifice a little neatness to a great de^ of comfort and 
safety, by wearing vhat the makers call ‘easy shoes.’ 
The second rule is —Never sit in damp shoee. It is often 
imagined, that unless they be positively wet, it is not 
necessary to change them when the feet are at rest. 
This is a fallacy; for, when the least dampness is 
absorbed into the sole, it is attracted further to the 
foot itself by its own heat, and thus perspiration is 
dangerously checked. Any person may prove this 
by trying the experiment of neglecting the rule; and 
his feet will certainly feel cold and damp after a few 
minutes; although, on taking off the shoe, and examin¬ 
ing it, it will appear tf) be perfectly 4ry. Did every 
one foUow these rules, there would no more cold 
feet 

IV. Shaking hands. —^From the feet to the hands 
is a natural transition, and I pass to a passage which 
occurs in the Swedish novel of ‘ Strife and Peace,’ by 
Miss Bremer. ‘ I receive an especial impression of the 
sort of person by the manner of taking the hand, and 
cannot avoid drawing deductions therefrom—more, how¬ 
ever, by instinct than by reason, since my reason re¬ 
fuses to be led by outward impressions, which may ho 
merely accidental; but I cannot alter it. A cordial 
shake of the hand takes my heart; a feeble, or imjier- 
fect, or cold one, repels it. There arc jwrsons who press 
the hand so, that it is painful for a good while after¬ 
wards ; there are ;^lso those who come with two fingers 
—from these defe.nd ys!’ 

The impreijpion conveyed by the pressure of the hand 
is, I am inclined to tiiinkl far more definite than Aiiss 
Bremer’s ‘reason’ permits her to acknowledge. It is 
very seldom that the mode of shaking liands is ‘ acciden¬ 
tal on the contr.ary, it arises as mucli from tlie tein- 
jierament and sentiments of an individu.al, as any of tlie 
other outward and visible signs by which the disposi¬ 
tion is Ijetrayed, Tlie coincidence between the manner 
of the jicrfon iiing of this friendly ceremony, and the idio- 
syncracy of those who perform it, is generally exact. 
Let the reader recall his experience of tlie every-day act, 
and answer whether he ever remembers a warm-hearted 
impulsive individual dropping two fingers into his hand, 
as if he were afraid of contact ? or a cold phlegmatic 
terniierament gi'asping the hand so, that it is ‘ painful 
for a gooil while afterwards ?’ My own e,xperience goes 
to prove, that the impressions of character, and of the 
circumstances which form it, received from shaking 
liands, are direct and unerring; and tliat, when the in¬ 
stinct which conveys tlicm to the mind is tested by 
reason, tlievwiil he fully corroborated. All our impres¬ 
sions arp of course most vivid in regard to the other sex, 
and to the fairer portion of the creation I shall first 
allude. 

There is no mistaking the friendly greeting of a 
young unmarried lady. She presents her hand—not 
hurriedly, but slowly and timidly—some moments after 
yours has been outstretched to receive it. You feel 
no pressure whatever, and the instant after your hand 
has been closed upon hers, it is withdrawn. Reserve and 
modesty are the general characteristics of her class, and 
how expressively apparent are they in her way of shak¬ 
ing hands I But watch her greeting to a friend of her 
own sex, and see how reailily it will be offered, and how 
cordially made! Here is brought out another general 
characteristic of ttie sex, which is the po^ssioh of 
strong sentiments; and where there is no necessity for 
the reserve wliich should conceal them, how effectually 
is ttiat of friendship communicated in such a shake 
cS the hand 1 If, however, the person form an exception 
to tlie rule, and he of a cold unsympathising tempera- 
Sient, the fentale friend will have a fac-simile greeting to 
the one you hare; just received,—The matron has fewer 
reserves than the spinster, and consequently honours 
your pressure with a return, especialiy should you be 
her visitor;dfer she wishes by that mpmus to make you 
wehxnne. leuliee Srho are missii^ thrtmgh tliabundated 
stage existence tg ^ertedn age/'and who 


have never known the cares of matrimony, yield their 
hand the instgnt it is solicited by the offfer of yours, and 
■withdraw it—siowly, to be sure—-but wiBlout leaving 
behind the faintest impression. 

Among men arc observable in their mode of saluta¬ 
tion differences as marked and equally characteristic. 
Some individuals are Ifivish in professions of regard, 
but without feeling it to the extent they profess; and 
these greet you with great warmth, generally with both 
hands shaking yours very violently, and saying all the 
while how delighted they are to see you. Yet they are 
always in a hurry; and. in the midst of their protesta¬ 
tions, seem, by the rapidity of their motion, to wish to 
express a great deal of friendship in the shortest possible 
space of time. The man whose friendship is to be de¬ 
pended on, goes througli his manual exercise in a very 
different manner. He presses your hand cordially, but 
with deliberation; he neither grasps it hard, nor shakes 
it violently. Hfe is not in a hurry to part -with it, yet 
never detains it when, by oixniing your fingers, you 
intimate a desire to finisli thq ceremony. The cau¬ 
tious man, in shaking hands with you, seems to liave 
well considered what he is about: he is slow in present¬ 
ing his digits, and returns your pressure with a doubt¬ 
ful shake, withdrawing ids hand as if he were glad it 
was over.—It is manifestly the proud, patronisfhg man 
from whom Miss Bremer wishes to be defended, for 
it is lie who offers tlie tips of his fingers. 

Hut of all impressions arising from this mode of salu¬ 
tation, the most vivid is that to be derived from a poor, 
or rather reduced acquaintance. If there liavc been 
want, that is never so soon manifested as in the hands; 
the skin hangs loosely and languidly upon the fingers, 
and a tale of prolonged privation is conveyed at once 
to your heart from the toucli of the shrunk imd livid 
hand. Then the pressure you receive is so weak and 
hesitating—the act of presenting and of withdrawing 
tile hand so listlessly performed—tliat the weakness 
and bashfulness of uncomplaining want are forcibly 
depicted. . 

The cus'toin of shaking hands is practised by all 
European nations, but more by the English than by 
any other nation. ^ 

V. A CHOICE OK EVILS.—Tlierc is something peculiarly 
amusing in that naive passage in the nursery tale of 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb, where the hero and his brotliers, 
after having been lost in the wood, arrive at the ogre’s 
house, into wlvich they are advised not to enter, 
the certainty of being devoured by the giafft;—‘If you 
do not give us a night’s lodging,’ says Hop-o’-roy- 
Thumb to the ogre’s wife, ‘ it is quite certain that the 
wolves in the forest will not fail to devour us; and, 
sooner than that, we wtndtl prefer U> hr. eaten hy the gentle¬ 
man uftlie house.’ 


AFFECTIO-NS OF ANIMALS. 

Affection —that wonderful instinct by which an ani¬ 
mated being increases its own liappiness by carinp; for 
that of another—is partaken of by the lower animals 
only less conspicuously than b^i the human family. 
Amongst them, "as with us, existence could not, appa¬ 
rently, be conducted without this generous feeling, ; and 
the® accordingly wo find it, the need bemg 'witll the 
Divine Author ever a sufficient cause for the endowment. 
Nor is tliere a limited show of the affections in the 
humbler siiccics; op the contrary, there is hardly one 
afl’ection of our nature whicli is not to he plainly traced 
U!t some of these our lower fellow-eireaturea. In one 
sense, indeed, there is a limitatioiij some of the affec¬ 
tions are not required by tiio lower animals, in conse¬ 
quence of peculiarities in their ecmjomy, and tliero 
accordingly these affections are;'wanting. In some of 
the very humblest tribes, them is perhaps no kind of 
iffTection whatever. It is surpriidng, however; Jiow ft«f 
down in the scale we find thu beautiful principle ope"| 
rating, and how many of our ftaest affeetions are to be' 
observed in a conaideiahle number of species. 
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Attachments between individuals of the same species, 
but diSercnt sexes—that is to say, attachments in which 
it can be said that any sentiment exists—lire not widely 
spread throughout.the animal world. The pairing ar¬ 
rangement, which forms the natural basis for tbematri- 
monial alliance amongst ourselves, is only practised 
where the aid of both parents is necessary fur the sus- 
tentation of the young—the final cause, obfiously, of 
the arrangement. It is particularly conspicuous amongst 
the birds, Uic pairs of which usually present in spring a 
deliglitful reflection. of the fondness, tenderness, and 
uns^shness which fill the bosoms of a newly-wed pair 
of our own species. The male exerts himself to obtain 
food for tlie female while she is engaged in the duty of 
sitting upon her eggs; with a g.allantry rivalling that of 
the troubadour, he sits up(»u a neighbouring bougli for 
hours, pouring forth his lively song to cheer her under 
the thduim of her situation. In the exclusiveness of his 
regard, he luiglit form a pattern for the most virtuous 
of husbands. The mixture, indeed, of kindness and 
fiiithfalness shown by the humblest field-bird to Ids 
mate, is noways exterilally distingaishablc from those 
traits of human cliarimter which we are accustomed to 
applaud as mural. In some particular species, this 
attachment lasts throughout life, and the deatii of one 
of tile ]Miir is almost sure to prove fatal to the other. 
There is a species of parrot called the love-bird, in 
which tho jiassion is of tliis kind. A pair being confined 
io a cage, the male is seen to sit fondly beside Iiis mate, 
feeding lier with his bill, and evincing the greatest 
gentleness and tenderness in all his conduct towards 
lier.' Bonnet gives a description of a pair, the female of 
which falling sick, the otlier attended lier with unre¬ 
mitting care till her death, when he went round and 
round her in,the greatest-notation, trying occasioually 
to open her bill and give her nourishment, lie then 
gradually languished, and survived licr deatli only a 
few months. 

Mr S. Bowdich gives two interesting anecdotes of 
: this affection fiiithful till and beyond death. ‘ Wiicn 
I lived in Paris,’ he says, ‘ there were two remarkably 
fine ostriches, male and female, kept in the Rotunda of 
the Jardin du Roi. The skylight over their heads 
haying been broken, the glaziers proceeded to reptuir 
it, and in the course of their work let fail a triangular 
luece of glass. Not long after this, the female ustricli 
was taken ill, and died after an hour or two of great 
agony. The body was opened, and the throat and sto- 
InNti were^und to have been dreadfully lacerated by 
the sharp comers of the glass whicli siie had swallowed. 
Prom the moment his companion was taken from Iiim, 
the male bird had no rest; he appeared to be incessantly 
searching fiar something, and daily wasted away. He 
was moved from the spot, in the hope tliat he would 
forget hU grief; he was even allowed more liberty; but 
nought avwedi and he literally pined to death. 

‘ A ge.otlemsm had for some years been possessed of 
two brown cranes; one of them at length died, and the 
survivor became disconsolate. He was apparently fol¬ 
lowing his cotnpankm, when his master introduced a 
large minw into the Ariary. The bird no sooner beheld 
his refleefed image tlian he fancied she, for whom he 
mourned had returned to him; he plac'fed himself close 
to tlie mirror, plumed his, feathers, and showed every 
sign of hajipincsi. -The aehfflne answered complexly; 
the crane recoyered; hit health and spirits, passed almost 
all his time before the l^iggi^as^rand lived many 
years after, at length feom amiscidentol injury.’* 

T^e connubial fmiiJft however, Wnks far telow the 
iwrental in intensity Amongst the lower animiUs. Ones 
a mother, the fem^ has for the time no other feeling 
than, that of dov^fed affection for her offspring, for 
w|iAm memi (foeerfuUy sacrifice her own 

' cxurMpfoi^''aiia to give up ml her wonted hahits. 

beautiful hi it to Contemplate thds ptmeiital 
a amAw otfiB in mine poor bird, or mnet ^poblo crea* 

of Sat. IIM., voL ik-;' ■; ‘ 


ture, reflective as it is of what we never fail to acknow¬ 
ledge os amongit tho most pure and ludy of all the 
emotions that animate our own species. The :Wi]dest 
and fiercest tribes are equaliy. remarkable as the gentlest 
for their afi’ection for their young, provided omy that 
this affection is needed for their prutMtion and nurture. 
It would even appear as if the fclinm were amongst the 
most remarkable for the pliilopnrgenitive; sentiment: 
the lioness is proverbially devot^ to her cubs, and we 
rarely witness more intense examples of the feeling than 
in the common cat. This latter animat, during thecariy 
days of lier progeny, gives'herself entirely up to them, 
and then only leaves tliem for the sake of food. If ap¬ 
prehensive of danger to tliein, she biings tliem forth 
and keeps them fu some obscure place, wliere she will re¬ 
main unknown to the family till she thinks tlie lives of 
her young ones may be safe. Not long ago, a young 
cat, recently become the mother of a set of kittens, ail 
of which had been destroyed but one. Was missed from 
her home. Wlien she had been absent two days, it was 
concluded that she was lost, or had met with some fatal 
accident, and lier sole surviving kitten was then taken 
from the nest and drowned. Soon after, the poor mother 
made her appearance, with one of her feed nearly cut to 
pieces by a rat-trap, which liad dosed upon and con- 
li|ied her in a neiglibouring granary. Miserable as she 
was from this accident, she wandered about the house 
incessantly for a day in search of her lost kitten, mani¬ 
festing such an anxiety about it, as could neither be 
mistaken nor beheld without sympathy. Some cats 
provide for the family they are nbrfat to Iiave by storing 
up mice fur them, anil wdieii tj^ey liave lustftheir kittens, 
it is not unusual for tliem to continue collecting pro¬ 
visions in tlic hope of their returning. An instance is 
mentioned of one which, for more than a fortnight after 
tlie loss of her young ones, would come in with a mouse, 
and search over the whole house to give it to them, 
making a cotgplaining noise. 

The oxtremity of this piarcntal feeling has a remark¬ 
able effeet in making the most timid animals bold for 
the time in protecting their young, or in seeking for 
food wherewith to support them. The quiet hen is seen 
ill a new character of courage and determination wIu'ii, 
surrounded by I'cr brood. Even feebler birds will then 
fly fiercely at men or ptlier animals whidi may have 
given tliem any alarm on account of their progeny. 

‘ It is a well-known fact,’ says Mr Swainsoii, ‘ that a 
pair of ravens whieli dwelt in a cavity of the rock 
of Gibraltar, would never suffer a vulture or eagle to 
approach tlie nest, but would drive them away with 
every appearance of fury. The missel thrush, dur¬ 
ing the breeding season, will figlit even the magpie or I 
jay. And the female titmouse will frequently allow 
herself to he made a prisoner, rather than quit her nest; 
or, if she herself escape, she will speedily return, men¬ 
acing tile invaders by hissing like a snake, and biting 
all who approach her: this we have ourselves experi¬ 
enced. The artifices employed by tlie partridge) the 
lapwing, the ring plover, the pewit, andnumeroi« other 
land birds, to blind tlie vigihu^e and divert tlie attention 
of those who may coine near their little ones, are equadly 
curious. The partridges, both male and femide) con¬ 
duct their young put to feed, and carefully assist them 
in their search for food; but, if disturbod in the midst 
of this employment, the male, after first giving the 
alarm, uttering a peculiar cry of distress, throws 
himself directly in the way of danger, and endeavours, 
by feigning lameness or innbility to fly, to dUtmot the 
attention and mislead the efiSgrte of the eaemy-ridimt: 
giving his mate time to epodnet her Mttie hr^ fo a 
place of security, " A partridge,’’; says “ 
out of a ditch, and rm t^g, smveriog sritb h^ wings, 
and crying ont aa it wounded, and unaMe fo get feom 
us. While the dam fidgned this 
attended me saw the wmieh was sniaJl anduiml^ 

to fljvrnn fimshelter mfoim tdd fojt‘s hrieiUndw 
bank.” The lapming pushes forward to mort her foes, 
every art to rilqre them firm the 
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hei' yiMmg. She. rises from the ground with a loud 
ff^aming roi^, as if just flushed ft-om hatehing, thougti 
probably, at the same time, not within a hundred yards 
from heal She ■ afterwards whines and screams 
rbund the invaders, and invariably becomes more cla¬ 
morous as she retires further from the neat. The ring 
ploter will flutter along the ground as if crippled, and, 
if pursued, wiU hasten to a short distance, stretch out 
its feathers, and appear to “ tumble heels over head,” 
till it has enticed its enemy to a distance; while, on 
similar occasions, the pewit resorts to the same expe¬ 
dient of appearing wounded, as soon as it perceives the 
approach of a stranger. Sheldrakes are equally inge¬ 
nious : during the period of incubation, which lasts 
•thirty days, the male keeps watch on some a;ljoining 
hillock, which he only leaves that ho may satisfy the 
calls of hunger, or occupy the post of the female while 
she quits it for food. After the young art; hatched, the 
parents lead, or sometimes carry them in their bills, to¬ 
wards the sea; and, if interrupted in tlieir progress, it 
is said that they employ numberless arts to draw oil' 
the attention of the observer.’* 

There are few things more disarming than this anxi¬ 
ous fondness of a humble animal for her offspring. It 
is tlierefore to be considered as strictly in accordance 
witli the more generous feelings of human nature, thstt 
the Israelites were enjoined to respect female animals, 
ns the doe and the ewe, while taking their young. It 
is painful to think tliat the spirit of this command is 
often broken by m?n from cupidity or wantonne.ss. A 
striking instance is Alated in Phipps’s Voyage to the 
North Pole.* *An old shc-bear w.as attracted with her 
cubs by the smell of n sea-horse, which had been killed 
several days before, and the flush of which she carefully 
divided between her young ones, reserving but a small 
portion for lierself. ‘ As slio was fetching away tlie last 
piece, the sailors levelled their n»uskets at the cubs, and 
shot tliein both tlcad ; and in her retreat they wounded 
the dam, but not mortally. It would have drawn tears 
of pity from any i)iit unfeeling minds, to have marked 
the aflectionate' concern expressed by this iioor beast 
during the last moments of her expiring young. Though 
she was herself dreadfully wounded, and could but just 
crawl to the place where they lay, she carried the lump 
of flesh she had fetched away, as slie had done others 
before, tore it in pieces, and laid it before them; and 
when site saw they refused to eat, she laid her paws first 
upon one; and then upon the otlier, and endeavoured to 
raise them up: all this while it was pitiful to hear her 
moan. When she found she could not stir them, she 
went off, and when she got to some distance, looked 
back and moaned; and that not availing her to entice 
them away, she returned, and smelling round tlieni, 
began to lick their wounds. She went off a second time 
as before, and, having crawled a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for some time stiKxf moaning. But still 
her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
again, and with signs of inexpressible fondness went 
round, pawing them and moaning. I<lnding, at last, 
tW they were cold and, lifeless, she raised her head 
toward* the ship and uttered a growl of despair, which 
the' mnrtorors returned with n volley of musket-balte. 
Ste foil betwe^ her cubs, and died licking their wounds.’ 

Nor does the’’parental feeling of animals always rest 
content ;svith merely protecting and cherishing the 
young. 'Ihete lire some which take pkins to give their 
o^ring s^etiting of the natore of education. ‘ Some 
of & M(^et,”royt Mr Swainson, * take out their young 
before they are fhUy grown, on purpose to teach them 
Bie arte necessary for securing their prey. The feinale 
Imk cmifhtOte hers* to exetoise their powers of'flight, 
herself fluttei4i% over th«r headSi idirecting their mo¬ 
tions, and ggesemi^ th«n from danger. The bateher- 
bied, or oemmtm lier rOgard 

for her oflbjpriog eteti after thej^have attained maturity, 
while the jatter rewvtft her am by assisting her in 
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providing for the support of all, until the following 
spring.’ The monkeys, too, which are surpgssed by no 
animals in the philoprogenitive feeling, STe Observed 
to go through sometliing like a procegs'of eduoatton 
with their young. They keep them under proper obe¬ 
dience and restraint, much after the fhshion of human 
mothers. A set of female monkeys has been obtorved, 
to siwklc, caress, and cleanse their young ones, and 
then sit down to see them play with each other. K 
in the course of their sports, any showed a tincture of 
malice, the dams would spring upon them, and, seiaihg; 
them with one paw by the tail, correct them severely 
with tlie other. 

It has been remarked, that the parental feelings of 
animals arc not reciprocated to any considerable extent 
by their progeny—a fact in nature for which there is 
this obvious reason, tliat it is not necessary, in the 
economy of the, animals, that the young should have 
any strong ajj||fchment to their parents. There are, 
however, sonie t^jmarkable in.stance8 of strong filial 
love on the part of the lower animals. Mr Turner, 
who resided long in America,* mentions an affecting 
trait in the character of the bison when a calf. ‘ When¬ 
ever a cow bison falls by the munierous hand of tlie 
hunters, and happens to have a calf, tlie hapless young 
one, far from attempting to escape, stays by its faUen i 
dam with signs expressive of the strongest natural 1 
.affection. The body of the dam tijus secured, tlie 
hunter takes no heed of the calf, of which he knows he 
i.s sure, but proceeds to cut up the carcass; then laying 
it on ills horse, he returns Iwme, followed by the poor 
calf, which never fails to attend the remains of its dam.’ 
Mr Turner says that he has seen a single hunter ride 
into the town of Cincinnati, followed in this manner by 
three calves, which seemed each to claim of him the 
parent of whom be had cruelly bereft it. To the same 
effect is an anecdote of two spaniels, dam and son, who 
were hunting by themselves in Mr Drake’s woods, 
near Amersham, in Bucks. The gamekeeijer shot the 
mother; the son, frightened, ran away for an hour or 
two, and then returned to look for her. Having found 
her dead body, he laid himself down by her, and was 
found in that situation the next day by hiS master, who 
took him home, togetlier with the flody of the mother. 
Six weeks did this affectionate creature refuse all con¬ 
solation, and almost all nutriment. He became at length 
universally convulsed, and died of grief. 

That the maternal feeling in animals is entirely inde^^ 
pendent of the intellect, is amply proved bj'jthe nurSb- 
rous instances in whicli particular mothers have not 
only token the progeny of others of their own species 
under charge, but even the young of entirely different 
animals. A female cat will foster a young dog. A 
young pantherJias been nourished by a bitch. A cat 
has even been Known to rear a young bird ; and there 
is one instance of a still more extraoi-diniiry kind of 
fostersliip. According to Mr .Tesse, in his interesting 
volume, Gleanings in Natural History, ‘ A cat belonging 
to Mr Smith, the respectable bailiff and agent of the 
Earl of Lucan, at Lalelram, is in the constant habit Of 
tseking her place on the rug before the parlour 
She had been deprived of all her litter of kittens but 
OM, and lier milk probably incommoded her, I toot- 
tkiti this in order to account in some degree for the 
follodl'ing circumstance. One evening, as ^ foinilji 
w^ seated round the Are, they observed a fls«^;»walte 
iteiway from the dupbdfcrd, which was near the 
and lay itself down*, on the ptomadi of' tSfe Cat^' 
k^ten would do when she is going; to StfrprtW 

at what they saw, and afraid of oiBiaihfoiM the 
whicli appeared W be fuH-grotwri, UOt imme¬ 

diately ascertain whether it 'wke iu the apt of Bucking 
or not After remamlag wKsh the oat ft considerable 
length of time, it retonied tO'the'cupboaflL 'Tltete 
visits were repeated m s4ven& dther oecasipnB, and 
were witnessed I by nmny peiwodB. ■ The cat not only. 
appeared to expeOt the mouBe, but uttered that sort ofj 
greeting purr wjhioh'iaie 'ftafraBl ii io known to 
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make use of when she is visited by her kitten. T:he 
inoiue iiaii every appearance of being in the act of suck* 
ing the cat; but siich was its vigilance, that it retreated 
os soon as a band was put out to take it up. 'i^en 
the cat, after being absent, returned to the room, her 
greeting call was made, and the mouse came to her. 
The attachment which existed between these two in- 
" congruous animal^ could not be mistaken, and it lasted 
some time. The fate of tlie mouse, like that oFmost 
pets, was a melancholy ona During the absence of its 
nurse a strange cat came into the room. The poor 
mouse, mistaking her for its old friend and protectress, 
ran out to meet her, and was immediately seized and 
slain before it could be rescued from her clutches. The 
grief of the foster-mother was extreme. On returning 
to the parlour she made her usual call, hut no mouse 
came to meet her. She was restless and uneasy, went 
mewing about the house, and showed Iier distress in 
the most marked manner. What rendered the anecdote 
I have been relating the more extraordinary, is tlic fact 
of cat being an excellent mousev, and that during 
the time she was showing so much fondness for this 
particular mouse, she was preying upon others with the 
utmost avidity.’ It would appear that the faculty for 
the love of offspring:—the {diiloprogenitiveness of G all’s 
system—is cxcated at the time of parturition, and that 
the fbeling, craving for exercise, is ready to take up 
with any object capable of gratifying it, if tlic one 
primarily contemplated by nature be wanting. 

Animals are also possessed of the ordinary sociial 
affections. Some are gregarious, whicli is just another 
term for the feelings which induce men to form regular 
societies. Almost all Ixave a liking for company. A 
cow in a herd appears a happier creature than a cow 
alone. Enter the paddock of a solitary liorsc, ;uid it is 
odds that he comes up and follows you, as if rzjurting 
your society." The dog attaches himself to man witlt 
a devotion which touclies every generous nature. The 
eat, notwithstanding tlie doubts of many upon the sub¬ 
ject, is also capable of the warmest attaelimeiit to tlie 
human beings amongst whom it lives. Mr Blaine, in 
his Canine Pathology, relates an instance of a dog lie- 
longing to a tailor in Toolcy Street, Southwark, which 
haunt^ the grave %f its deceased master in St Olavt’s 
churchyard till it died. There are otlier examples of 
dogs which have proved quite inconsolalvc for tlie deatli 
of their owners, and died of grief on that account. 
Friendslups such as those of Damon mid Pythias, and 
Pjibdes ai^ Orestes, are rivalled in the animal world. 
An instance is furnished in the story of two Hanoverian 
' horses, which had long served together in the Penin¬ 
sular war, in the German brigade of artillery. ‘ They 
had assisted,’ says Mr Jesse, ‘ in drawing tlie same gun, 
and had been inseparable companions hi many battles. 
One of them was at last killed; and alter the engage¬ 
ment, tile survivor was piqueted as usual, and his food 
bipught to liim He refused, however, to eat, and was 
constantly turning round his head to look for his com¬ 
panion, sometimes neighing as if to call him. All the 
care that was bestowed *ipon l“m was of no avail He 
was surrounded by ether horses, but he did not notice 
them i and he shortly afterwards died, not having once 
tasted fo^ fromithe time his former associate was killed. 
A gentleraan who witnessed the circumstance, assured 
me that nothing could be more ad&cting than the ^holc 
demeanour of this poor horse.’ 

When cut off from friendships with their own kVid, 
animals win form attaehmmitB to undividuals of dilfe- 
not species. Gilbert White tells a curious anecdot^of 
a horse and a solitary hen spending much of their time 
together in an orchard, where they saw no creatures 
hut-each other. The fowl would approach the quadru¬ 
ped with notes of oomptacency, rubbing itself gmjtly 
agaiiiift hA Jags ■, while the horse would 1^ ^iwn with 
latisftethm, an4 -^ve* witlt the treatest caution and 
(mPiunMeotioo, lest he should trim^ pn ysdltnihBtive 

e anknii ;,T^ cebtuated: to|lfet|{m"Gedi^d^ 
.andaldadK cat^ tvere'fiHpl^^ytnjs the wm 


friends. When the horse died in 1753, the cat sat upon 
his carcass till he was put under ground; and then 
crawling slowly and reluctantly away, retired to a hay- • 
loft, where she was soon alter found dead. Lions con¬ 
fined in menageries have in numerous instances spared 
little dugs tliat had been thrown to them, and formed 
with these creatures a permanent friendship. - St Pienre 
describes such an attachment between a lion at Ver¬ 
sailles and a dog, and concludes by saying—‘ Their 
friendship is one of the most touching exhibitions whicli 
Nature can offer to the speculations of the philosopher.’ 
The dog has admitted the cat to similar intimacies; and 
a tame fox has been admitted by dogs to course with 
them. One of the most extraordinary animal friend¬ 
ships was related to Mr Jesse by a trustworthy person, 
who had resided for nine years in the American States, 
in charge of some extensive public works. ‘One of 
these works consisted in the erection of a beacon Iq^a 
swamp in one of the rivers, where he t:augh|pB^^pg: 
alligator. This animal he made so perfcct|v«|^^Kt 
it followed him about the house like a ^dii^^lin^pWng 
up the stairs after him, and showing inaci|4i^^ion and 
docility. Its great favourite, howuver, .ft cat, and 
the friendship was mutual. tMe caiiiWBS reposing 

herself before the fire (this “was’at New York), tlic 
sdligator would lay himself down, place his hood ujion 
the cat, and in this attitu(|e go to sleep. If the cat was 
absent, the alligator wtfS restless; but he always ap- 
Iieared happy when the cat was near him.’ 

What do all these anecdotes, which might he almost 
indefinitely multiplied, tend to slmw? That the lower 
animals possess qualities superior to wkat in general 
ive are disposed to idlow, and might he to us sources of 
far greater social pleasure than we permit them to lie. 
Man deems his breatliing associates in this sphere only 
fit subjects for tlic wanton exercise of his self-esteem 
and destructiveness; and he reaps the proper' coase- 
qeences of such eondnet. Did he take a more true and 
benevolent view of the animal nature, and treat it on 
the same simple iirineiples of justice and kindness which 
he is taught, to display towards his fellow-creatures, lie 
would find his own interests immensely advanced by it. 
The docility and social feelings of the animals would be 
more strongly developed than at present; their services 
would lie more heartily rendered; and man would him¬ 
self bejimproved by the reflection of better feelings from 
tliese humble creatures. 


OLD TOM MILLER. 

A 8rFP01.K TALE. 

In the small market-town of Halesworth, in tlie county 
of Suffolk, some thirty years ago, lived one Thomas 
Miller, who had long kept a bookseller’s shop, and held 
the office of postmaster in the place of Ms wode. He 
was a tall thin man of some sixty years of age, with 
long gray locks, which curled round the back of his 
head, and showed themselves but sparingly on his fore¬ 
head. His eyes were dark and lively, but generally 
covered by enormous spectacles, worn as much to hide 
their expression, and to give liim an advantage over 
those with whom he bad dealings, as to aid his sight; 
fbr frequently, when anxious to examine any article 
more narrowly, the siiectacies were thrust hack upon 
his foreliead. He wore a long dark-gray coat, reaching 
to the middle of his legs, gray worsted stockings, and 
shoes with large silver buckles. Old Tom Miller was 
what is called * well to do in the World:’ liesides having 
saved a considerable sum in tiodb and by his ecqp;omical 
habits, he had inherited, from an elder brothtr^unded 
property to somo amount, and a collection ^pKirious 
old books, china, and other articles, saidjlij very 
valuable. That this properfy should haurallWi left to 
Ttemaa Miller, was a sutpl^ to the 1 &®b world of 
Htdeswortfa, to he hi^ b^ to many y^rs estranged 
frcHU his brother/who had Sdfepied an orplum nephew 
igf hislfbir! but on faia death^hed William MiUef,: who 
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resided in tile neighbouring town of Bungay, sent for ' 
his brother—their differences were forgotten, and young 
William Bullock, the nephew, confided ,to his care; but, 
strange to say, after the death of the sick man, a will 
was found in which he gave all his property to his 
brother. The date of this document was, indeed, pre¬ 
vious to the adoption of the lad, and at a time when he 
had qrrarrelled with his mother, the only sister of the 
testier, in consequence of her having married a I’ro- 
testant—the Millers being a Roman. Catholic family, 
strongly attached to the tenets of their religion. On his 
sister’s death, however, William Miller had token charge 
of her orphan child, and no doubt was entertained by 
his acquaintance that lie would provide for him in after¬ 
life, being unmarried* and remaining so till his death. 
It proved otherwise, as we liave seen. Thomas Miller, 
having by virtue of the will taken iwssession, returned 
to Ilaiesworth witli his orjAan nephew, who was, from 
that time, a resident in the family of his new protector. 
But the situation of William Bullock was materially 
dianged for the worse, and he held a doubtful posi¬ 
tion in bis new abode, lieing required to do the duties 
of a servant, though in other respects treated as a 
member of the family. The establishment of old Miller 
consisted, at the time, of an aged female domestic, named 
Susan, and a daughter about a year younger than her 
cousin, the only child of her father by liis wife, who itad 
been dead several years. From her childhood, Betsey 
Miller had been remarkable for her amiable temper and 
promise of beauty,•which increased as she grew np. A 
sincere {ifteetion natiwally sprang np between the cou¬ 
sins, to whicjiDthe circumstances of tlicir daily life con¬ 
tinually gave freaii energy. Tho inlluence of Betsey 
over her father was great, and to that influence William 
was indebted for every indulgence he obtained. When¬ 
ever anytiiing was to lie asked from the old man, it was 
through her lie sought to gain it: it was this love .alone 
for his cousin which detained the youth iu a state of 
tliraldom and hnietivity, wliicli became every day more 
irksome as he advanced to man’s estate. But no in¬ 
fluence could induce the old man to part witli money to 
appr(!htice the youth to any of the triulesinen in tlie 
town. It was in vain that many of the most respectable 
of the inhabitants offered to take him at a small pre¬ 
mium, and to instruct him in their several employments; 
for William was a universal favourite, and many were 
anxious to obtain the services of such a promising as¬ 
sistant. But thougli his uncle professed no strong affec¬ 
tion for liiiti, and seemed to gi’udgc every sliilling ex¬ 
pended on tlie necessary articles of his wardrobe, some 
powerful influence seemed to act upon old Miller, and 
to prevent him from allowing his nepiiew to quit his 
family and immediate guardianship, and he manifested 
the greatest irritation at any proposal for having Wil¬ 
liam removed from under liis eye, appearing jealous of 
every one who took the slightest interest in his future 
jirospects. 

Some years rolled on in this state of uncomfortable 
dependence and uncertainty as to the future; and no¬ 
thing but the increasing and mutual affection of the 
cousins prevented William from leaving his uncle’s 
house, and seeking to provide for himself by the exer¬ 
tion of his talents, which were considerable, and had 
not been left uncultivated. By Betsey’s means he obtained 
admission to lier fatlier’s hooks, which, though not nu¬ 
merous, were sufficiently so to give him tljp means 
of self-iustruction—the best, if not the chief source of 
education. The years which had thus passed saw young 
Bullock advanced to manhood, and Betsey Miller the 
belle of the small town in which she lived. Many and 
tempting Were tiie offbrs of marriage she received; but 
the damsel remained unshaken in hqr affixition for her 
cottihi, and her fether was not inclined to force W ac¬ 
ceptance of .|my of her humetpus suitors., He was well 
aware of the attachuumt the young couple had formed; 
,hut tlpt^ he imver opposed it, he would not listen to 
any pto^titioh for their mturriagA The same strange In'* 
fluenco wtdeb teemed to haye impelled him to keep hip 


nephew in his family, appeared to weigh with him, and 
^vent him from prohibiting their mutual engagement; 
but any attempt to obtain his consent to their union 
rendered him furious, and even his love few his daughter 
could uot then restrain him from saying the harshest 
things. ‘ She wanted,’ he would say, ‘ to get possession 
of his money, to set him aside from managing his pro- 
perty, to make him dependent on lierself and her cousin,’ ! 
and strictly forbade the subject to be mentioned to him 
again. His conduct towards his nephew, also, was at 
times very jieculiar; and ho seemed, even when as¬ 
serting a supremo authority over him (which he would 
not allow for a moment to bo questioned), to feel : 
some strange and mysterious fear of the young man ; ! 
and if called on to defray any needM expense on his 
account, though lie would complain heavily, he never 
seemed to contemplate the possibility of a refusal; and 
although the presence of William gave him no pleasure, 
and, from the moroseness of his manner towards him, 
woiild have to an opinion that lie desired to be rid 
of him, he was evidently resolved not to part with him, 
and retained him ns if pcrforifling an imperative but 
unpleasant duty. Everything in the old man’s establish¬ 
ment was regulated witli the greatest exactness, and his 
daily habits wiire equally unvaried. After his early 
breakfast, he cons^ntly locked himself up witli his 
bucks niul antiquarian treasures fur some hours, and no 
one intruded on his seclusion. Previous to his dinner at 
one o’clock he walked in his small garden, which was 
under the care of lyilliam and his cousin, and at such 
times was much addicted to talk aloud to liimself, and 
seemed lost iu thought on some matter which weighed 
upon his spirits, hut of whicli no one had any idea; for, 
notwithstanding the strictness and even severity with 
'vliich he kept all the observances of his religion, from 
the time of his brother’s death he had never been to 
confession, and he avoided as much as possible meeting 
witli the Roman Catholic clergyman of his district. 

At length, one day during their frugal dinner, the old 
man was evidently in a state of great mental excite¬ 
ment, so much so, that his daughter asked if he was 
unwell. He said ‘ no;’ hut seemed abstracted and un¬ 
willing to lie questioned on tlie subject. On the follow¬ 
ing day after breakfast he was luSird making a con¬ 
siderable bustle in his small sitting room, and on his 
appearance at dinner, was even more abstracted and 
taciturn than on tlie previous day. He looked around 
liim witli an air of watcliful suspicion, at times flxing. 
his attention steadfastly on his nephew, an'^xm liis old 
servant, hut made no remark from wliich any inlbrma- 
tioii could be gained as to the cause of his evident dis¬ 
composure. 

The next morning he called William into his room—^ 
an event of very rare occurrence—required him to re-' 
move various heavy books, and to take down every 
article from the tops of two old-fashioned bookcase 
and from a cabinet of ancient china, an object of the old 
iman’s especial idolatry. The search, however, seemed 
very unsatisfactory; and at length seating himself ia' 
his chair, apparently niuch fatigued, at the saqjtetitoe^ 
regarding his nephew sternly through Ms spei^|w||H|^i 
said, slowly and deliberately—‘It is true, 
robbed and plundered daily, and that by some 
kifows my rooms, and has constant means of; tteoMto 
theitil’ William regarded his uncle with ostonithaMteii, 
and.repeated the words, ‘ robbed and pluadeied.’ . 

‘^es, sir,’ exclaimed old Miller foriously; ‘^aome one 
ha! carried off the njpst valuable of my ofadoai a 'boxi of 

S als, niy silver crucifix, whldh onitebeIof)|!edto'>’Bto- 
Howard, Duke of Norfoik, Aiaid- % %oiaw iwiw 
many other articles, of value; bat I «jll'Aot Wihei this, 
Be the robber who he may, he he y awiiitad as 
severely as may be. He caaaob ‘detection, for 

the tilings axe too mmiarlnlite 
nised. Tormorrow 1 flhaU’a^^itei^^toBdh^Wto 
search into the matter/ 

Be .then.tet to.etera''aS68<!^''4hS*iirhite.'|^^ -.datugfatHr 
enttec^ tbe room, BtttooM %• tito eilwwm/^ 
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father’s voice, he did not eecm to regard her preseftec- 
William related to bis cousin the circumstance of her 
father’s loss, whicli he seemed inclined to consider as a 
more iniaginatiDn, when he was startled by her reply, 
as she appeared suddenly to remember something in 
confirmation of the fact. * It is singular,’ she said, ‘ uiat, 
for the last two or three nights, I have fancied I heard 
some one moving in the house long after we had all been 
in bed.’ 

* Indeed!’ cried her father, rousing himself from his 
reverie; ‘ and from whence did the sound proceed ?’ 

•From the front parlour,’ she replied. 

‘Are you sure that the shutters were closed and the 
window fastened ?’ 

* I fastened the window myself, and William closed 
the shutters as usual.* 

‘ Did you hear nothing more ?’ 

‘ Onoe or twice 1 thought I heard the creaking of the 
stairs, as if some one were coming up; but the noise was 
so slight, that I fancied I was deceived, and fell asleep 
pgain.’ 

, ‘ Was tlie sound froill the garret staircase ?’ asked the 
old man, looking steadfastly at his nephew, and evidently 
showing his suspicion of liim. 

The blood mounted indignantly to the cheeks of the 
young man, and his uncle groangd heavily; but his 
daughter, who had not observed her cousin’s change of 
countenance, or her father’s suspicions glances, simply 
answered, ‘ The sounds came from the stairs leading to 
your chamber door, my dear father, but were so slight, 
that I may have been deceived. But what proofs have 
you of the robbery ?’ 

* The tilings I miss can nowhere be found; they liavc 
vanished one after the other. Two or tliree days ago I 
missed the medals; then the china; and the crucifix, 
which was in its place yesterday, is, you see, no longer 
tliere. But leave me,’ he added; ‘ I feci much disturb'd 
and uneasy, and wish to be alone.’ 

The young people obeyed, and, with the old domestic 
wlio hiid joined them, retired to discuss the mysterions 
ftsfito, which baffled all their endeavours to find a clue to 
its solution. William could not help brooding over the 
idea of his uncle’s suspicion being directed towards him; 
nnd tiwugh Betsey'^'endeavoured to make light of it, the 
inatter engrossed all their thoughts and < ouvcrsatinii. 
y. At dinner, the old man remained perfectly silent, and 
never once dlhded to the subject which was uppermost 
in all their thoughts. In the evening he retir^ earlier 
taih usuaMo his chamber, but still without any men¬ 
tion of his loss; Btid when William observed that it was 
necessary that the affair should be investigated, and 
search made for the missing articles, ho sharply bade 
him hold bis tongue, adding, that he did not want to be 
Wtructed as to what it was his duty to do. After be 
had retired; Betsey took up her work and William a 
book; but latter felt too much annoyed at being the 
object of’-hk) itode’s groundless suspicion to think on 
any other sttbject, and sat for a considerable time in 
m^y sileace. His-< 00118111 , after trying in vain to en¬ 
gage him ill coByetsation, gave jip the attempt, and the 
evening passed iii smintemipt^ taciturnity, till the 
hour of retiriug Was nest at hand, whgn their attention 
was attracted by a idight ii&tse which proceeded from 
the old man’s little roont, and IViUiihi was rising to in¬ 
vestigate the cause, whea bii ckmipanion laid faertaand 
upon his arm, and motion^, to him to wait a minute in 
silence. The noise was i^anl again, and dow of 
the room in which they w^ sittiiflg slowly opened. '* A 
figute appeared in m eutry dressed in night at^, 
with eyes wide open, hit in 
llpeoidation ': it was dd Milter himsdlfi. fo one hand 
he'held a 1^ and uanOw china jar, hi thd other 
» candle apd a small key. *1116 oau^ter Uhd tdie 
m^ltin^Meained in mute .amazero^t^ whitet the W 
front patiour;./Und;'phiteede4%'e ^ 
the wall,, and^in wh^,-'iifheii em* 
had' bcM :wimti'4!0<|d8^ 'tettem 
and aeQde#of itaine. : He opened the door-^'liue jpiil- 


vate depository, and, to the infinite surprise of the 
young people, who had followed him, displayed the 
missing articles carefully stowed away. Wifiiam could 
not repress a loud shout of satisfaction, which suddenly 
awoke the somnambulist, who, in his alarm, dropped 
the china jar, which was shivered to atoms on the 
floor; at the same time a folded paper fell from it, 
which William mechanically stooped and picked up. 
The old man, startled from his sleep, was paralysed 
with terror. It was ia vain they pointed out to him his 
recovered treasures; he trembled violently, and w.«is so 
agitated, that his d.aughtcr requested her cousin to take 
him in his arms and convey him hack to his bed, where 
she watched anxiously beside him, and would have sent 
for medical aid, but her lather recovered sufficiently to 
forbid her, and desired to be undisturbed. In the mean¬ 
time, William withdrew' into the room below, in order 
to be in readiness should his presence be required; and 
thinking over the circumstances w hich had so strangely 
hidden and brought to light the articles supiMsed to be 
stolen, he remembered the paper he had picked up, 
which he carelessly unfolded, thinking it probably of no 
value. Great, then, was his amazement at seeing his 
own name in large letters on the sheet. He glanced his 
eye rapidly- over the contents: it was the last will and 
testament of his uncle, William Miller, in which, with 
the exception of a few trilling legacies to his brotlier 
Thomas and his daughter, all his property was given to 
William Bullock, his nephew. 

William carefully refolded the paper, said nothing of 
the matter to his cousin, when by her father's desire she 
retired to her chamber; but* next morni'ng had a long 
private conversation with his uncle, which terminated 
much to the satisfaction of the young man. In a few 
weeks the cousins were united, find old Miller was said 
to have advanced a considerable sum to establish his 
nephew in an employment in which he found both occu¬ 
pation and emolument. 

THE LAST WISH. 

[The celebrated Wilnon, the ornitlioloRlst, requested that ho 
might be buried near eomo sunny siiot. This wish is expressed in 
the following lines. The name of their author is unknown to ua.] 
In tome wUd forest shade, 

Under some spreading oak, or waving pine. 

Or old elm, fustooned with the gadding vine, 

I.ot me be laid. 

In this dim lonely grot, 

, Ko foot intrusive wilt disturbrnydulit; , 

Hut o'er me songs of tlie wild birds sliull burst. 

Cheering the spot. 

hiot amid charnel stoneet. .; 

Or coffins dark, and thick with ancient mouM, 
tVlth tattered pall, and fringe of conktoed gold. 

May rost my hones; 

But let the dewy rose, 

The snowdrt^ and the violet, lend perfume 
Above the spot where, in my grassy tomb, 

I take repose. 

Tear after year. 

Within the silver birch tree o’er roe hung, 

The chirping wren shall rear her eaUow young, ‘ 

Shall build her dwelling near. 

And ever at the purple dawn of day 
The lark shan chant a pealing song above. 

And the sbrIU quail diall pipe her hymuM love, 
li’hen eyetgrows dim and gray. 

The blSckhird and 
llie golden oriole, shall fUt' aloim<l, 

And waken, with a m^low gust Of sound, 

Tim forest's ludsmn huih. 

Birds from the distant sea 
Bbidl sometimes hither.flodc on snowy wings, 

And soar ato-im tay diMte: 

'' BlngingA'mrgp.tO.'iltli,/- 
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! THE DEAD WEIGHT. | 

I 

1 IvEADER, have you ever observed, when attending the 
i examination of a large class in our public schools, that 

I the boys of the upper benche.s usu.ally respond with 
readiness, but that, as the master proceeds past the 

i middle, the running-fire of answers becomes less con- 
j tinuous, till their entire cessation gives evidence of there 
I being a sad want of loading in that quarter 1 An occa- 

II sional flash in the pan may be given, but no report 
1 1 follows; and a painful impression is left iu the mind, 
i j that fully a third »r a fourth of the corps arc iu .a state 
1 1 decidedly ineffldent.* These are the ‘ dead weight’ 

; j Now, it Djight occur to some wito witness the annual 
i j cxaniin.'ition, that if the nmster did, while teaching dur- 
;; ing the session, pass over the lower benches with the | 
i I same rapidity, their stupidity might easily be accounted 
I! for. But little they know' of masters, who 8upi)ose that 
I i the dead wtdght is to them a light mattev. It is, on the 

I cioutrnry, tlio special ‘crook in the lot’—their rock 
• ahead—the thing, and the Only thing, which in this 
i world prevents their complete happiness. How often, 
i; in the beginning of the session, has the master, with 
j chivalrous ardour, rushed into this thick mass of stupi- 
! dity, tlireatoning, cajoling, bullying, thrashing I TJio 

II e.xertions of a drover to make his cattle take tlie water 
j j at a ferrying-placc, of a Shetlander to compel the land- 
:: ing of a shoal of whale.s, are but faint shadowings of the 
:! e.xertions of a teacher at this time. With brute uncon- 
j' sciousness they see him sent back into his dejk, where, 

breathless, foaming, he confesses the awful power of 
dulness; nor does one r.ay of comfort visit his heart 
till he turns his eye to the higher benches, where he 
knows that labour never fails meet its reward. Still, 
his conscience prompts him to another attack. Another 
raid is made into the region of duthess: but the only 
result is, as before, a prostration of his energies, and a 
sense of the utter hopelessness of the task which he has 
undertaken. 

But what, literally, is this deadweight? It is the 
Rceompaniment, the appendix, the tail of every public 
class. Its iriembers are externally respectable, impos¬ 
ing i and, meet them separately, they are good-natured, 
sensible, and obliging. They are sometimes ingenious 
—ingenious in everything hut what forms the business 
of the class. Their benches are more curiously carved 
than any others in the school; and when the master 
himself is lid to inspect these results of their kbpars, 
he discovers, in sundry caricatures of himself, the germs 
of imitation and observant gehius, and is half tempted 
! to treat them irith more iBSj^t. Tliey are frequently 
afihetionate and goodiknurted j mid the black eye of the 
lowest on the knih a stem repri¬ 

mand, k itt some inata^kk M traced t8 a quarrel be¬ 
tween dux atod bopbyi itf comwqi^ tlhlsformfr | 
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j speaking contemptuously of tlie master. They are gene- 

I rally brave, fearless of danger, and animated by feelings 
akin to patri^sm. In the bickerings between diffe¬ 
rent classes iSPy are peculiarly the leaders, and 
euliarly the sufttffers. Although they can see no beauty 
in the character of A'lneas and the ancient heroes, they 
are the devoted admirers of Wallace and Nelson; and, 
while the higher pupils are directing their eyes to the 
page of Sallust or Virgil, the eyes of the dead weight 
are fiilUng not on these ancient authors, who are meri¬ 
toriously expanded on the board before them, but on 
some well-thumbed suspicious-looking volume which 
is held below tlie hoard—Waverley, or Don Quixote, or 
Adventures at Sea—^which the master occasionally forks 
up with an .affected expression of horror, and commits 
to Ids desk, after a due application of the birch or taws. 
Then as to honour ; the tortures of the primitive mar¬ 
tyrs would be lost on them ere they would‘peach 
they all admit they heard something like a whistle, but ; 
could not say who it was; and the piece of bread which 
stuck in the master’s wig as he turned round, came 
from no quarter th.at they could perceive. 

There are great differences in the characters of classes 
at school, and in no department are greater differences 
seen than in the dead weight. I remember a class, the 
dead weight of which w-as quite remarkable for clever¬ 
ness and vivacity. They were the merriest fellows in 
the whole sdiool, and general favourites even with the 
master. They had one or two good story-tel^ arasugsi” 
them—one in particular, who was enough to have dis¬ 
tracted the attention of a set of infant George Buchanans 
from their lessons. This young gentleman wgs also * 
good singer: his ‘ Froggie would a-wooing go’ Was very 
generally admired. The class sat at a corntT of 
room, part on one form and part on another, mid it'was 
our juvenile Yorick’s only principle in his school affhirs 
to be "t such a point in his cliiss as to enable him to tdt 
exactly in tl le angle. To attain this end, he never sexuptoA 
to lose a few places j of, if it w!is netwsary for him ’to ’ 
go up a few for that purpose, his companions were 
always willing Ijo accommodate him. The fact ia» that 
sitting in the corner was necessary to his comnumdi^ 
an ^dience for his entertainments. Thwe, emboWW()Bd 
in mads of listeners on both sides, he would tefl stkwl 
anf sing songs for half hours at a time, Whi]|e the Wni 
o^lie school servei to keep the master itt a itiate of 
htj^y ignorance of what was going on. One day, how- 
e^r, something haying occurred to attract the attention 
of all but this joyful party) the gedienl hum subsided of 
a sudden, when the worthy ntim wtpnlsbed, as he 
sat at his desk, to hear the wor6h,.‘iy^0,» wJey poley, 
gammon and spinnago,’ swfaigiDg ohonu from 

a spot not four yards fiom ^ piUbk hd was dt- 
ting.. The effect of ttudi a sound,-to uxtoepeoted, so 
inconsistent with the toeno. wat m^^iDarkahle) attd 
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was not soon foiKotten. The Holey Poley men, if I am 
not mistaken, yet haw an annual meeting to keep aliTe 
the memory of their school-days. 

But though there are specimens of the dead weight 
decidedly funny, it may bo said that the general cha- 
^ racter of the set is a melancholy one. Times of trouble 
^ come which turn all their light-heartedness to lead. 
When a stranger enters the class-room, the dead weight 
is apt to have a very convicted appearance. Were their 
craniums ticketed, and the unfavourable bumps num¬ 
bered, they could not feel more stuck up to shame. It 
is therefore not surprising that the absentees of the 
lower benches are always the most numerous. They 
are extremely liable to colds and cut fingers-, and family 
doctors are more solicitous about them than tlieir other 
patients. They go very frequently to the country; aud 
they are constant attendants at public processions and 
meetings. These accidents sometimes ali'oct a number of 
the body, more especially at a review before a few visit¬ 
ing officials, or on some Uay when a threatened descent is 
to be made upon them by tlie master. Still, they bring 
their written excuses from their papas—and, on failure 
of these, tlio compliments of their mammas, with the 
notice that she will write—and at times a doctor's note 
is tendered with becoming (;onrtdence. Numbers, how¬ 
ever, are better watclied at home, and they must en¬ 
counter every mortification, till a settled apatliy relievo 
them. Not the most apathetic, however, can contem¬ 
plate without horror the great annual examination, 
•when an Inquiring public is let into the secret of the 
state of matters, and when sneering aunts and cousins 
ascertain with their own eyes the degradation of tlicir 
young relatives. They feel, as they dress better for that 
day, no pleasure in the new jacket. However iiandson)e 
the fit, they are merely handsonje boobies. Tcar.s of 
mortification are shed, and notwitlistanding tlio threats 
of the father, the mother assents to the absence from 
the examination, and the s-ame day witnesses tlie exit of 
the emancipated yputlis to the country witli rod and 
fishing-hook. Numerous are the failures on that day -, 
and some unfortunate youtli wlio, in hi.i ignorunee of 
human nature, thought that tlio.se below him would 
Stand true, and whose position in the class was up- 
*■ }ir(5!&hingaJo respectability, finds himself now ‘ the 
observed of all observers.’ The dead weight are fre¬ 
quently lads of strong natural feeling, and wlien tliey 
ffistinguish in the sea of triumphant and animated faces 
before them the somewhat blank conntenanee of a father 
or a mother, or the bewildered expression of a grand -1 
father, who had set them down as prodigies of genius, j 
and who In his fondness seems clinging at that moment 
to the idea that the lower end of the class is the upper, 
there is a ibeling in their now roused youthful heart 
amounting to anguish. Is it tojbe wondered at tliat so 
many families leave before the vacation, to bury, in rural 
shades, the disappointment of their hapes, and to shun 
the degradations of Such a scene? What ‘ a ghastly glit- 
'ter’ the gilded prize-books have to the now thinned^iead 
weight! And the number of the prizes, too, nmkes 
their shame the more marked, as more .than thev>alf 
of the now apparent class are spe distinguished. Vhe 
tone of condolence and encouragement, too, tshich j|he 
]^^ding exmninator mingles in his address, when he 
, aOtldes to these tvho have not got prizes, ap^ars to them 
a ptMle aoticse of their inefficiency j and the lengthened ' 
' faces of the auditory during the allusion, ] 

an §1^1^ expression of-hopeless contempt. Gn return- \ 
y(to|ph^ tae esdilbition, the dinner-scene at home is i 
{[Pre^ttonQj^ll distressing one. The father may be a ina- I 
K(tiStiMMil> il%Oto J^es^ is officiauy due at the anhual | 


dinner, or he may be a person of such consequence, 
that he was invited to attend; still, he oonld not face 
it Outi and he is compelled to eat the bread of family 
sorrow. The bread of the youth that day is watered 
with tears: the father, stem and unforgiving, threatens 
a boarding-school at a distance, and asks the perplexed 
youth what is the choice of his profession. As to being 
his successor, it is out of the question ; he has no head 
for it. After considerable family wrangling, the youth 
is packed off to a rembte and obscure school, whm-e his 
progress, however slow, will not meet their observation, 
and east a reproach on the family. 

These pictures of youthful misery and family distress 
are numerous in onr country. There is a long train of 
inconveniences and disasters connected with them — 
alienation of children from their parents, rash entrances 
on professions, aversion to mental improvement, and 
frequently the contraction of low and seducing friend¬ 
ships. But. it may be said, w'hat can be done to prevent 
this ? In every class there must be the same relations, 
and why iK)iiit out evils for which there can he no 
mitigation or cure ? 

I am not quite sure tliat the dead weight is an evil 
incapable of at least diminution. What is the cause of 
the dead weight ? It is, that a certain portion of the 
boys associated in classes with a regard to age are of 
different grades of facidtics,. one set being apt and bril¬ 
liant, while the others are comiiaratively dull. Now, 
even allowing all other arrangements to remain the same, 
much of this discrepancy might bd'avoided by grouping 
backward boys of one age \t-jth smart Ubj-s who were 
their juniors. He must be a sadly stupid fellow who, 
at twelve, is not fit to mareli on abreast w-itli others at 
tiai. or say nine. Or classes might be divided, and the 
dead weight taught by themselves on a somewhat diffe- 
rent plan, applicable to the benum bed state of their facul¬ 
ties. .Half the time, spent judiciously in this manner, 
on each moiely of tlie class, while the other section was 
allowed to play or to engage in some other and lighter 
study, would probably be fovmd to eonie to better results 
than the iiresent system. Drawing, singing, and gym- 
n.'istic.s, would form a capital relief for a dead weight 
just relieved from a harassing Latin examination. 

Another snbi rdinate and partial remedy would be to 
make ii decided effort with the individual members of 
the dea l weight, to awaken their minds to the object 
and character of the lessons. Sometimes a dead weight 
goes tlirougli a whole school course, as in a dream, 
totally unable at the last, as at the beginning, to under¬ 
stand what it was all about. Nothing was ever ex¬ 
plained in such a manner as to enable their intellects 
to grasp it: they went through the routine, but there 
was no healthy intellectual consciousness of the matter 
and scope of the tasks the whole time. This is decidedly 
using the dead weight very ill. They are often blamed 
for what is more truly the fault of the master or his 
system. Endeavour to rouse the faculties of a dead 
weight, to get them to understand thoroughly the first 
lessons, and never allow them once to faU behind with 
any-thing in progress of lieing developed to the class, 
and they would often turn out very different from the 
dolts which they are set dowii for by a rashly-judging 
public. 

But the most effectual remedy would unquestionably 
be foundkin paying more regard to the special intellec¬ 
tual, powers and tendencies of boys, and selecting for 
them appropriate branches Of education. We are all 
very variously constituted, some having an apiltqde for 
language-study, others to matters of tot, soitie .for 
numbers, others for mechanics, and so forth. But edu¬ 
cation, as usually, conducted, eonOentrates at^tion 
almost exclusively upon language and numbers alojie, 
the faculties for which, especially the first, are in veiy 
moderate endowment. In a large majofity of mankind. 
Thus many to adirance, because the systeni is one 
to them decidedly inappfopBate, whereas thqy might 
make fair appearance, or even shine, in some other 
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walk. Wheo this great principle in odncation is more ! 
attaaded toi we shall undoubtedly have a far less por¬ 
tion of each class induded under the designation of the 
dead weight. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 

The United States of North America cannot boast of 
sending forth a hundredth part of the number of 
almanacs issued in England, but they at least furnish one 
equal in point of quality and extent to anything of the 
kind published in Great Britain. We allude to the 
‘American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Know¬ 
ledge,’ a work issued from the Boston press, which fur 
the present year extends to nearly 350 pages, and is 
sold at the respectable sum of a dollar. A few statistics 
gleaned from this fresh mass of information may not be 
Unacceptable to our readers. 

Passing over the first part of the almanac, which is 
devoted to the usual astronomical tables, calculatcid, we 
are told, by Mr Benjamin Pierce Perkins, Professor of 
Astronomy in Harvard university, we come to a large 
body of particulars resjjecting the general and indivi¬ 
dual government of the states, population, finances, 
education, Ac. 

.Toiin Tyler of Virginia occupies the fourteenth presi¬ 
dential term of four years since the establishinent of the 
government under the constitution; his terra will expire 
on the 3d of March 184.5. Mr Tyler’s salary, as pre¬ 
sident. is 25,000 (iollars; he appoints and is assisted by 
a cabinet of six ministers—the secretaries of state, 
treasury, wavr. and navy, postmaster-genera!, and at¬ 
torney-general, ouch wiHi a salary of BOOO dollars, 
except tlie attorney-general, who has only 4000. There 
do not apjiear to be any under-secretaries; the chief i 
clerks, who are perhaps equivalent, receive each salaries 
of 2000 to 3500 dollars. The number of states in the 
Union is now' 26. '«ach of which deputes represcntii- 
tives to congress according to its ratio of population. 
The number of iepreseuUvtivc.s at present is 242 ; of 
which New York state sends 40, Pemisylv.onia 28, 
Virginia 21, Massachusetts 12, and so on down to 
Arkansas and Miuhigmi, who each send one. The judi¬ 
ciary consists of a supreme and cii-cuit courts. The 
supreme court, which meets annually in session at 
Washington, comprises a chief justice, with a salary of 
6000 dollars, eight associate justices, each with a g.alary 
of 4500 dollars : also an attorney-general, reporter, clerk, 
and marshal. The states generally are divided into 
nine judicial circuits, in each of wliicli a ci.'cuit court 
is held twice every year by a justice of the supreme 
court, assisted by state or district judges. 

The inton^ourse with foreign nations is conducted by 
ministers plenipotentiary, with a salary of 9000 dollars, 
besides 9000 dollars for outfit; charges d’afUiirs, with a 
salary of 4.500 dollars j secretaries of legation, 2000 
dollars; and ministers resident, 6000 dollars. There 
are likewise employed about 170 consuls. The United 
States navy at present consists of 10 ships of the line, 
each with 74 guns, except one, which has 120 guns; 14 
frigates of the first class, 2 frigates of the second class, 
17 sloops of war, 8 brigs, 9 seteraners, 6 steamers, and 
3 store-ships. The regular army numbers under 10,000 
men, and is in process of reduction to a minimum. The 
highest military officer is a major-general, with a pay 
of 200 dollars per month. The militia force,^including 
officers and privates, amounts to 1,711.342 men. The 
pnst-c^co estabiishment has in Its service 13,73.3 post¬ 
masters and their clerks, 2342 contractors and their 
events t and transports the mails over au annual aggre¬ 
gate of 34,835,991 miles. Distance and weight govern the 
char^ ibr trausmiislon $ as, for example, a single letter 
sent any distance under so miles if charged S cents, or 
3d.; and if over 30, and under 80, it is charged 10 cents, 
or 5d. AU the char^ for letters seem exorbitant in 
comparison with our penny rates; hut the mode of 
charging newspapers is more lenient. Newspapers being 
unstamped, w-ith no duty on advertasemontB, ^ey c^ 


he sold cheaply on the spot where they are produced. 
When sent by post, they are chared for transmission 
within any part of the state, or 100 miles beyond it, 

1 cent! if over 100 miles, and out of the state, 1^ cents, 
l^eriodicals and pamphlets are likewise sent by post. 
The almanac before us, consisting of ten sheets, is, we 
perceive, charged 15 cents under 100 miles, and 25 cents 
oyer that distance. These charges must fall heavily on 
distant purchasers. In Great Britain, periodicals of all 
kinds can be readily procured through a bookseller, 
without any charge for transmission. 

The sale of land is an important branch of revenue. 

In the year 1841, the quantity sold was 1,164,796 acres, 
producing the sum of 1,.S63,090 dollars. The money re¬ 
ceived is divided among the various states according 
to certain ratios of population and federal electors. The 
customs, however, is the principal source of revenue: 
in 1842 they produced upward.s of 18,000,000 dollars. 
The total receipts of the treasury in 1842 are set down 
at 34,502,59^^ollars; hut this sum appears to include 
at least l O.rtWiOOO dollars of treasury notes, which, we 
suppose, signify‘borrowed money ; the expenditure, in¬ 
cluding redemption of treasury notes, and interest on 
debt, amounts to 35,308,634 dollars. Exclusive of the 
debt and trust funds, the expenditure in the year end¬ 
ing March 184.1 was as follows:—On the civil, miscel¬ 
laneous, and foreign intercourse, 6,805,451 dollars; on 
military establishment, including pension .and Indian 
alliiirs, 8,248,917 dollars ; on naval estabiishment, 
7,961,677 dollars—total (omitting fractions), 23,078,047 
dollars, 'riiis statement brings out the remarkable fact, 
that sixteen out of the twenty-three millious, or more 
than two-thirds of the whole expenditure, were for war¬ 
like purposes. The public debt of the Union on the 1st 
of December 1842 amounted to 10,093,426 dollars—less 
than half a j'ear’s free revenue. 

The rapid growth of the principal cities gives one a 
striking idea of the progress of affairs in the states. 
The jMvpulation of New York in 1790 was 33,181; in 
1840 it was 312,710. That of I’liiladelphia in 1790 was 
42,.520; in 1840 it w.as 258,037. In 1800 New Orleans 
was scarcely in existence ; in 1840 its population was 
102,193. Newark did not exist in 1810; in 1840 its 
population was 17,290. Lowcl did*not exist in 1820; in 
1840 its population was 20,790. 

The number of states iu the Union, as we have said, 
is at present twenty-six, along with three territories and 
one district. The total free population of the states in 
1790 was 3,929,827 ; in 1840 it was 17,063,3.'j3, ThmSotal** 
slave population in 1790 was 697,897 ; in i840 it was 
2,487,355 ; the ratio of free to slaves, therefore, is rather 
more than 7 to 1. The number of slaves in each state 
in 1840 was as follows ;—Maine 0, New Hampshire 1, 
Vermont 0, Massachusetts 0, Rhode Island 5, Connecti¬ 
cut 17, New York 4, New .Jersey 674, Pennsylvania 
64, Delaware 2605, Maryland 89,737, Virginia 448,987, 
North Carolina 245,817, South Carolina327,038, Georgia 
280,9'4, Alabama 253,532, Mississippi 195,211, Louisi¬ 
ana 163,452, Arkansas 19,935, Tennessee 183,059, Ken¬ 
tucky 182,258, Ohio 3. Michigan 0, Indiana 3, Illinois 
331, Missouri 58,240, flistrict of Cpiumbia 4694, Florida 
territory 25,7)7, Wisconsin territory 11, Iowa terri¬ 
tory IG. * 

From tables illustrative of educational, medical, and 
rcliiious statistics, we learn that there are 105 colleges 
fomhe higher branches of education in the states, the 
gefeter number attended by from 60 to 150 pupilig but 
s^c have as many^is 300. The largest college llbraury 
ijthat of Harvard'university, which wntains 68;000 
The greater numl;er of the Collets are nn^er 
the influence of special religious dfinofoiaa^ons, Inde¬ 
pendently of these colleges, there ate 38 theological 
seminaries. There are 28 lOedictd Bohedlil aod 8 law 
schools. The Protestant EpiseopM church ebtAUts 
21 bishops, with their respeCtive'diocese^ 1135 iffinistef- ' 
ing clergy, and 55,427 inembeis;pr ciOnm The 

Bomui Cathedic chmtdi (gnnnsts of 20 bishops, one of 
whom is an archbhfoopjdfO jiiinliteringeleigy ;>auate 
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mombers not stated. The Methodist Episcopal chtiitb 
cwisists of Id conferences, 4244 travelling preachers, 
7C21 local preachers, white members or commnniennts 
936.736, coloured 128,410—total 1,068,525. The Baptitt 
I body comprehends 8383 churches, 5398 ministers, and 
611,527 eornmnnicants. The Free-Will Baptist con¬ 
nexion embraces 1057 churches, 714 ordained preachers, 
and 50,688 members. To the Presbyterians (old school) 
there belong 2092 churches, 1434 ministers; number of 
members not stated. The CongregMionalists in 1841 
had 971 churches, and 774 ministers; members not 
stated. The Lutheran chufeh has 1371 churches, 424 
ministers, and 146,300 members. The Universaliats 
have 918 churches, and 476 ministers; members not 
stated. The tables do not include the smaller sects. 

A considerable portion of the almanac is occupied 
with lists of officials and other matters connected with 
the individual states, each of which possesses its own 
executive, legislative, judiciary, school. system, and 
debt. The annual salary of the state governors is 
various; in Maine the governor receives 1500 doILirs, 
it» New Hampshire 1000, in Massiwliusetts 2500, in 
Netf York 4000, and so on. 'flic free population in 
31840, and debt in'1842 or 1843 of cacl> stete, may be 
noted as follows:—Maine, jwpulation, 501,793; debt, 
1,725,362 dollars. New Hamp.shire, 284,574; no finan¬ 
cial Statement Vermont, 291,948; no financial state- 
llieht Massachusetts, 737,699 ; debt, 6,264,740 doll.'irs. 
Hhode Island, 108,830; debt, 64,255 dollars. Connec¬ 
ticut 309,978; debt none, and apparently money in 
hand. New York, 2,428,921; debt (.January 1843), 
31383,138 debars. New Jersey, 373,306; debt none 
stated, but we observe a temporary loan of 39,000 
doUars was made in 1842. Pennsylv-ania, 1,724,033; 
debt (January 1843), 87,937,788 doIlar.s. Delaware, 
78J)85; debt (December 1842), 15,211,393 dollars. 
Virginia, 1,239,797; debt, 7,409,166 dollars. North 
Carolina, 753,419no financial statement South 
Carolina, 594,398; no financial statement. Georgia, 
691,392; no financhd statement. Alabama, 590,756; 
d^t 9,834,555 doUars. Mississippi, .375,651; no finan¬ 
cial statement Louisiana, 352,411; no financial state- 
. jaent Tennessee, 829,210; debt, 3,015,916 dollars. 
Kentucky, 779,828? debt 3,902,783. Ohio, 1,519,467; 
debt none, and overplus revenue. MicHgan, 212,267. 
jbidisina, 685,866. Illinois, 476,183. Missouri, .38.3,702. 
GcAumbia district, 43,712. Florida territory, 64,477. 

' Wdsbonsip territory, 30,945. Iowa territory, 4.3,112. 
“ISrdiaBahci^ Statements for the.se. 

The iroHces of school funds in the respective states 
arp amoiig the most pleasing features of the work before 
uA greater number of the states appear to have 

^mhral hoiardB for directing and superintending elemen¬ 
tary schools, which ore supported by public toxes and 
the proems of land set apart for the purpose, also by 
frea We observe thit in 1842 the school fund of New 
Jersey affioOnted to 844,495 dollars, and that the num¬ 
ber of dish^t schools was 1500. In Pennsylvania, as far 
as reports had been obtained in 1842, there were 6116 
schools, having 5176 male teachers and 231 female 
teachers: 554 schools are said s& to be required. On 
turning to Ohio, we see that In 1842 it distributed 
. 233,360 dollars oil tbb cbmmon schoedb. In Michigan 
the school fond cbaslits of every sixteenth section (640 
«»ea) of land in each surveyed township. The total 
amonnt of school lands in tins state is 1,000,000 ^es; 
Bumber of school districts, 2312 ; Children reported iiwhe 
districte, 64,871; attending disbclCI'acboClS, 56,173; Vt- 
,'tending private schools, 3196. It i^l^ars itom this tfept 
almost every child is at school, a not more gratify¬ 
ing than singular, considering that the attcb&hce is 
voluntary. . ■ 

)^bm>uld have been gIadif,inadditioii to the tmme- 
tbui nwff <|ttbra^ in the almanac, some distinct fn- 
fajwiiwlflp had be^ respecUng ^ amount of 

tnb^ borrowed from foreign emmbries ly)the diflfercnt 
'iftaW *hc cause for contracting sneh rmbts, and thf 
reasonriiff 'repudfatffigpayment. Th thesib^ceof : 


authority bn these points; wC tnrrt to Imother-}^ 
tich of the transatlantic press, the North Atnetican 
Review for the first month of the present year, whew, 
in an article on the subject, we glean the fbUowlbg 
intelligence. ' vv‘i 

Pennsylvania, as we have seen, had in 1843 a debt 
Of 37,937,788 dollars, of which 30,533,620 were borrowed 
to form canals and railways, 4,410,135 to pay intcrert 
on previous debt, and the rest getwraily for other pub¬ 
lic purposes. The stagnation of trade and general 
embarrassment rendered it impossible for the State, 
with its ordinary resources, to preserve credit ;■ certifi¬ 
cates were issued by the treasury tc the Creditcrs, beh#- 
ing interest at 6 per cent.; but these cCrBfiCates, with 
the interest Which has accrued on them, aire yet unpaid. 
The annual charge for interest is, in round numbers, 
2 , 000,000 dollars. ‘ Suppose the public works were to 
yield no revenue at all, and the whole of this cliarge 
were to fall on the people in a direct tax, it is only one 
per cent, on their annual products: a tax of one dollar 
a-head would nearly pay it.’ The reviewer informs us 
that Pennsylvania lias not wished to act fraudulently ; 
it has made unsuccessful attempts to raise funds; yet 
why its legislature h.a8 not imposed taxes to meet the 
deficiency, is not explained: the unwillingness of the 
people to submit to so small a capitation impost as a 
dollar per annum, and tlie fears of public men to lose 
Ijopularity by making proposals disagreeable to the 
electors, must be the real cause of the bankrnptty. 
‘ Maryland is another delinquent stats, which has falM, 
during the last two ^ears, to make payment Of the 
'interest on her pnbhc debt,’ winch wsi.'} contracted 
to carry on great public improvements, by purchases 
of stock in canal and railroad companies, and loans to 
such companies. ITie money required for interest is 
6,000,000 dolhars annually. Of this aunj 450,000 dollars 
would require to 1x3 r,aised by direct taxation. The 
legislature has ordained a tax for tl>e purpose, but it 
cannot be raised; tl>e collection of the cosh seems an 
impossibility, 'rhe want of will to pay is tlje cause of 
this disiionourable state of afiairs. The people of 
Maryland say, that, by the conatitution, taxes can only 
be imposed ‘ for the support of government;’ and that, 
ns the construction of railroads and canals is not one 
of the legitimate objects of government, they will not 
pay any tax of that nature. This is a bad excuse, 
‘'riie first object of government undoubtedly is, to 
secure its citizens from violence and wrong. But this 
by no means exhausts its powers or fulfils its duties. 
It may do much towards the increase of knowledge, the 
advancement of education, both religious and secular, 
the progress of the sciences, tlie promotion of a free in¬ 
tercourse between communities and nations, and the 
increase and diffiision of wealth atid comfort ; and what 
it can do towards these objects,'securely and wisetyj it 
is bound to do. This duty has been feH by all «)vcfn- 
raents, and to some extent has been performed hy all. 
Great public works, designed for the common benefit, 
and executed by the combined i»Wef Of the' whole 
people, have always been looked Ufion as 
civilisation, and at the wisdom and tirtOO ofAd¬ 
ministration which planned tfaeml ^ It is' aoW-lbr Rie 
first time denied tlmt they are ‘within its teg^mtUe 
powers.’ 

The debtof Mississipid appears to have been inenwed 
by puttipg bonds into cirewtion tor the' purpose' of 
giving Capitol to the Mississipid Utdeii Rank, On Insti¬ 
tution which lost all ito money. Kiiinpilon of the 
bonds has been lepudhited, on the gipttnds that 
were soM info^oBy, ai^ wlOw tlioir vahK, MteMgen 
has also '^n^d its ”6hf$faiib<t"t0': JMty .of :its'i<int- ’ 

standing dObts; which atf la thO f^ poMM 

with, sA'it is said, litlbrmiRjf'mf united 






s, hiii’ieoMitteted scdlht it 


Is pAwBliiif' $0- 4qffid|^'v:RUttoil reon- 
^etad't^ebta tot ''ptoio nre Ot'pro- 
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«ent upablc to pay all demands on them. The reviewer 
the casea of inaolvei^ a# foUows‘ State* 
whioh are ao deeply Involved in debt, that it is out of 
toete power at present to pert'orm their engagements; 
states whose resources and means of payment are ample, 
sukd iwho have never questioned the binding force of 
tbeir; contracts; and states able to pay, but refuung, on 
the gtouud that they are not able to pay.’ Want of 
inelitiatioii to ant honestly, however, is what Europeans 
recognise as the guiding principle of this wide-^rcad 
insoivenoy. ‘Wliat,’ says the reviewer, ‘ would mure 
tiines say to a series of acts of confiscatiem by which the 
great republics of the New World, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, shoiUd appropriate millions of pro¬ 
perty to their own use? The inquiry would be made— 
was it enemy’s property seized in time of war; or was 
it taken in the midst of a revolution, as a signal and 
severe puaishment for great crimes against the state? 
If so,- though opposed to the lenient and more humane 
spirit of tlie present age, and in itself of very doubtful 
propriety, the laws of nations do not positively forbid it, 
and the examples of nations in less favoured times might 
afford some excuse for it. But what must the reply ? 
It must be, that these acts were done in a time of pro¬ 
found peace; that they fell alike upon citizens and upon 
strangers; upon the child who was too young to be 
otherwise than innocent, and W'oiucn and aged men who 
were too feeble to be feared; that tliey were directed 
against no crime; that tliey were justitied by no prin¬ 
ciple ; that they.were naked acts of arbitrary power, 
prompted by no mqtive except a base love of money. 
We cannot l^riiig ourselves to fear tluit tlie American 
people, or Kny considerable part of tliem, will ever stand 
fairly before the world in judgment for this gre;it lu-ime. 

•' Let every honest man, then, take care to do 
what in him lies to protect liinisclf from this great 
wrong, and never rest until the faith of his country 
lias ^n redeemed, and its honour secured from re- 
pruacli.’ 


THE BASQUES. 

TAtlT riUST. 

At the liour of sunset, late in tlie summer of 18—, a 
small party left the suburbs of St Jean Pied de Port, 
and took tlieir way to tbe Spanish frontier. It con¬ 
sisted of a tall and lumdsoine cavalier, of twenty-eight 
or thirty years of age, wliose features were marked with 
care :uia anxiety, and whose dress and accoutrements 
showed marks of long service. He led by the band a 
fine hoy, of five or six years of age, and hanging on his 
arm was a young and handsome female, whose dark 
shining locks, large and brilliant eyes, with a figure of 
peoulitn: grace and elegance, showed tlie native of An- 
dkusia. A tall and swarthy figure, half brigainl and 
half smuggler, led the way; a Igiig carabine swung at bis 
back, and Ids leathern girdle was garnislied with pistols 
«if/formidable appearance. On the banks of the Bidassoa, 
a lad was waiting them with four mules, two of which 
Were destined for the travellers, the other two for their 
attendant, tire slight baggage tliey carried with them, 
and a few contraband articles belonging to their escort. 

Tbe drums from tl>e citadel sounded the ventree as the 
fugitives mounted in silence, and took tlieir way up one 
of the gorge* of the mountains, down which a threatening 
blaist came groaning in their faces and made^them halt 
for a &w minutes, whilst the gOistlenisn enveloped his 
femalocompimioii in a large military cloak, and wtppped 
the one whlnh he himself wore more tightly ipund the 
boy Iie holJ tai the saddle teforo him, and reipountiiig, 
Continued his wayr’^t^ only conversation being such as 
their attendants ctnild carry on ■between themselves 
daring. thn: totorvals of the masts of wind, which were 
Raw with driving rain. 

' How dhi you manage,' asked the lad, *to convey 
your here to, the Cajrlists laot Tuesda^’ 

•In tl>efluhe^Way wo have w^ the re¬ 


ply. ‘ We were thirty in all, eaeli mounted on his beast. 
On the mountains the mlvanced post asked What we 
did there ? We were taking our horses to .pairtufe; We 
said, and in effect did halt to feed theni, hilt mounted 
again as soon as it was dark; and the sdh^i^'difd doua- 
uiers, not wishing to encounter so larj^ d pdrty, eitlter 
did not, or pretended not to see us. But your fatber 
was not BO lucky last night, I tliink f 

‘ O, as to that,’ said Uomingo, ‘ we had a sharp akir^ 
nnsh with tlie douaniers, but did not lose the value of a 
pistole; our men threw down spme packages of prii- 
tended goods.’ 

‘ And did the bait take ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay; and whilst the fellows sCampered after 
them, we reached the bottom of the valley with our 
powdm- and doth, and they were soon safely stowed 
away.’ 

After about two hours’ march, the party reached the 
Col d’Ispegay, where they found the ruins of a strong fort, 
thrown up tethe Preuch during their retreat in 1814. 
Some large iUpches of trees and remains of timber had 
been piled up, tsfserve ns a shelter for the douaniers and 
soldiers, wiio had a small station on the spot. Estehan, 
the guide, uttered a low cry, resembling the shriek of 
an owl, and ini mediately a Basque mountaineer showed 
himself from the thicket. The two conversed together 
a short time in whispers, after which Esteban infurnied 
his companions that his brother, whom be had sent for¬ 
ward to discover how matters stood on the Spanish side, 
had brought word that he luul heard a sharp firing be¬ 
tween the Christines and the Carlists, and that the for- 
mci' were bivouacked on their route; and they must 
therefore wait till tliey liad retired, whicli they must 
nece.ssai-ily do atdaybre.ak, because the village ofEtrat- 
son, just below, was Carlist. The party then dismounted 
as quickly us iiossihle, and Domingo was ordered to 
take the mules back to St Jean Pied do Port, lest they 
should betray the presence of the fugitives to the KUard 
upon the station. Esteban, the guide, then eondueted 
Don Romnald and his family under a hanging rock, 
surrounded by a close thicket, where they were effec¬ 
tually concealed and shelteTed. Tlie cloaks and light 
baggage were arranged so as to form a resting-place for 
the lady and her sou, whilst the Qien kept watch over 
them. The rain had ceased, and the moon gleamed 
fortli on tlie mountains, throwing the projecting rocks 
into bold relief, and adding depth to the shadows. At 
no great distance glimmered the fire which was kept up 
by the douaniers in their hivouaek, and at intervid^ere... 
heard the tread of the patrol who were Iftarduif the 
pass through which they hoped to make their way. 

The reflections of the chief of tbe party were anything 
but cheering. Don Komnald D’Arcos was the head of 
an ancient Basque family, and hod distinguished him¬ 
self as a Carlist leader, but bis party liad sustained 
several defeats; and some raoutiis before, he had been 
obliged to escajie into France with his only child and 
Doi£*|;Piancisca his wife, the daughter and heiress of a 
fami^/^f rank in Andalusia, who had left htar friends 
and connexions to follow the fortunes of her httsbaRd, 
who, weiiried with CKile, and having barely slifflclent 
to support the companions of hif fiij^t, bad s^j^ the 
first reviving prospect of better fortune which the,ailkirB 
of his party offered, tp .endeavour to regato bis native 
h'.^; at all events, dh^thiug seemed better tbsit'tbe 
hiJ^less sttite of inactivity in which he hsd dn^ged on 
tie last weary months of his existence. did 

K watch the lonfj night, and dteply did he'consbler 
»hat might be the event of tlie /.ci^iRg day, whioh at 
ftngth began to break hi the eakt^ Htyi Iffith the 
dawn came tlio sound of innskdtiy ffhih the other side 
of the hill. Tills was a fortutiafe eViiiit fqr thfel^ltives, 
os it drew the attention pf thb Iprsidacdi^ to. Bin quar 
ter from wheifee ft came,. «&d ehabled fiiaiiy^ld g and 
his brother to edayey.flViih tad' Binir ^ght baa^ 
along a pathway, tetoiiy inaceteftblei, .skve to toe wto- 
taiiieefs apd goiite. Rdtonidd was « Btitt, 
and aeoqa^imeg w 
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of his attendants, safely conducted his wife and child 
through the pass, unseen for a while hy the douanlers. 
The sound of Wls now struck their ears from the 
town of Erratson, which lay below, and was the place 
of their destination. Tlte sound was not that of the 
angclus, but the tocsin, which rung forth to call the in¬ 
habitants to arms. The Christines were not, however, 
in force suflScient to resist the attack from the town, 
and, as the. guide had foreseen, descended hastily in the 
direction of Aldudes, leaving the route open to the tra¬ 
vellers ; hut the daylight betrayed them to the guard, 
who, taking them for a party of contrabandists, called i 
loudly to them to halt. Esteban then led them hastily 
on one side, directing his brother to take an opposite 
direction, and show himself occasionally amongst the 
rocks, to mislead their pursuers. Tliis he did so effec¬ 
tually, that in a short time Romnald and his family 
were beyond the reach of pursuit, and descending 
rapidly to Erratson. They halted for a few moments to 
rest themselves, and the Carlist chief uncovering his 
bead, desired little Melchoir to do the same. 

‘ Melchoir,’ he said, ‘ttliere lies Biscay, the country 
where you were born, where I was born, and our fore¬ 
fathers for many generations. It is there they died, 
and there I shall die also, i’ou must love that country 
as you love your mother and myself.’ 

'The boy listened with serious attention. ‘ I know,’ 
he .said, ‘ that I am a Basque; mamma has told me so.’ 

‘ In that country of Biscay,’ coutiiiued his father, 

‘ they now make war, and men kill each other; but chil¬ 
dren have no cause to fear. 

The eyes of Melchoir sparkled as he answered, ‘ I 
Brtliit,neither cry nor be afraid, but remain quiet by 
yotfri'-side, papa, without thinking of the guns and 
swords. It is so the Basque boys do; mamma has 
taught me this also.’ 

‘'The war we make is a holy war; they wish to take 
from us our liberty, and our ancient laws and customs. 
One day you will understand all this.’ 

‘ Those wicked people.’ replied the child, ‘ are called 
IphriStinos, and we call ourselves Carlists.’ 

Both father and mother repeatedly kissed their child, 
Vdjo was thus early taught to hold to all the Basque 
veneration for their ^fseros, or ancient laws, and thus 
was the seed sown which was to gcriuinatr) in new civil 
conflicts in years to come. 

* Kemember my experience, Melchoir,’ his father 
added; ‘ whatever danger aw'aits you in your native 
“tand^here vneet it. To die in and for your country 
and home. Brings with it pleasure and satisfaction; but 
to linger a fugitive in a foreign land, takes every cliarm 
frrnn life. Your mother will one day repeat to you all 
that I have said.’ 

‘ And why not repeat your instructions to him your¬ 
self?' asked the lady. 

‘ Enmcisca,’ said Don Bomnald mournfully, ‘ you 
know whither we are going?’ 

This of evil blanched the cheeks of the 

Wife and mother, and the party proceeded again in 
silence till they entered the town of Erratson, -where 
the bells were once again pealing iSrth, no longer signals 
of alarm or vengeance, but annotincing tidings of joy to 
.flic multitude which fflled the square before the church, 
who joined their triumphant cries to the sound, and 
shouts of • Viva cl Bey Don Carlos’ rang through ^e 
streets. Don Bomnald was soon recognised, and »ie 
populace joyfully greeted his arrival, which at the rafe- 
.mnt seemed an esjiecial Messing f|OTa Heaven. Dm 
tJttlos having succeeded in makiBg his way throuA 
•^anee, and entered the Basque province, leaders to 
' the vigour aqd stren^ of his partisans seemed 
Stif that was needed to give final snccess to his cause. 
IttcM a day of fEte and rqoiciijg in Erratson; nunaber- 
s^s milaft werc sounding in the streets, ghd around 
of young "merf performing flie.n«^onal 
I tt plj fl , to their own satisfaction and tbifc amuse- 

Bite'''y§PP''Spe^ The gay costume of' flhe'land 
■Wipyiliiv fit litmUess; the velvet jacket; covei^ 


with countless gilded buttons, the scarlet vest and velvet 
pantaloons, -with caps of white br'Wue; for the red cap; 
as a mark of the partisans of Isabella, found no fkvour 
in a population devoted to Don Carlos. Groups of 
females, too, were mingled with the crowd, displaying 
their gay bodices of cloth or velvet, and long braided 
tresses hanging down to their knees. All was mirth 
and festivity: the war raging around them was for¬ 
gotten, though the enemy were perhaps only on the 
other side of the hills, and might be within sight of the 
town in an hour. No matter; if he came, so much the 
better. And soon it seemed probable that such would 
be the case; for after mid-day a horseman rode rapidly 
into the plaz<a; the silver tassel hanging from his white 
cap showed him to be a Carlist officer, and the towns¬ 
men crowded eagerly around him. 

‘ Men of Biscay,’ he cried, ‘ Mina is advancing on the 
town with his battiilions.’ 

'The dancers ceased their sport, the guitars were 
hushed in .an instant, the wine shops poured forth their 
revellers, and in an inet)iiceivably short time the multi¬ 
tude presented themselves in military array; not in 
uniform, or with the arms of regular troops, it is true, 
but as a band of native soldiers, whose weapons were 
at hand and ready for service, though various in their 
form, and differing in their kind. There were the 
carabines of the smuggler, old Moorish lances and hunt¬ 
ing-spears, with hereditary swords which had been 
wielded by many successive generations of Basque 
patriots in defence of their laws and vustoms, and who 
now assumed tliem without tumult or confusion, as 
men accustomed to such emergencies, and ,ever ready 
to obey the voice that called them forth to combat for 
the privileges of their native Bisc.ay. The sound of 
national songs filled the air, a.nd wives and mothers 
blessed their husbands and their sons, and hurried to 
the church to pray for their success. 

Don Bomnald was provided with a horse and a white 
cap with the ensigns of an officer of rank, and desired 
to take the (»nunand of the patriots of Erratson. Donna 
Francisca, in imitation of the females around her, en¬ 
deavoured to receive his adieu without a tear, and 
merely asked, in a faltering voice, when and where 
the 1 should meet again. 

‘ I’robably to-morrow at Lecarroz, whither one of my 
old friends will conduct you,’ was the reply. 

‘To-morrow, then; not later; for a first absence, ft 
is enough.’ 

When the troop had disappeared, and the deserted 
streets told the absence of their defenders, the fire 
which had kindled in her eye, and the colour which 
had flushed her cheeks, faded away, and catching Mel¬ 
choir by the hand, she said, in no very articulate tones, 
‘ Come, my boy, to the church—to the church, to pray 
for him.’ 

The next day Donna Francisca and her son were esta¬ 
blished in the largest and whitest house in the pretty vil^ 
lage ol’ Lecarroz, with Senhor Triarte, the old alcade of 
the town. Don Bomnald had not yet returned, being stifi 
engaged in skirmishing with the troops of Mina a league 
and a-half from Lecarroz. For some hours Francisca 
had been seated by n window, with her eyes fixed optin 
the distant hills, from whence were heard at intervals 
the discharges of musketry, with now and then tl»e roaf 
of cannon. Silent and anxious, each volley produced a 
shudder through her fratoc; behind her, and leanlng on 
her chair, stood a young girl, a daughter of IheYamily, 
whose eyes were steadily toined to the same jpoint, and 
who seemed equaDy wrapt in contemplataon of the scene 
in the distam*. Her figure sras remarkably thin and 
slender, her cheek pale and wasted, and her lov^ dark 
eyes surrounded wit}» a deep Woo cii^ vvhloh M 
watchfulness and sorrow. * ' ' 

After some time, FranqUcIi broke the Alienee ^ say- 
iiig, ‘ Will there never be sin ei^ of this anxMy and 
fear? The combat seems 

‘No»’ replied the giA sSmy ^ sloirly; 
payty hate yet jdeldea-^und/ 
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‘Hare you any one engaged in the eonMct partieu- 
luW d«ar to you, Carmela P’ 

Caraela shook her head, and replied, ‘The Carlists 
are our friends and our protectors, the defenders of our 
country and its laws.’ And, as if to erade further 
inquiry, she said, ‘ Would you like, senhora, to go to 
the end of the village towards the entrance of the defile? 
We may perhaps find some one to give us information ] 
from the scene of action.’ 

Donna Erancisca gladly accepted the proposal, and 
proceeding up the village, they turned up the gorge of 
a ravine in the direction from whence the sounds of the 
combat proceeded: the firing of musketry and the roar 
of (iannon came more distinctly to their ears, increased 
by the echoes of the valley. 

‘ Oh these cannon!’ cried Fraiicisca with a shudder. 

‘ The Carlists have no artillery, and must capture it 
from the enemy at all hazards,’ replied her companion. 

They then seated themselves on a projecting rock; 
and after a short time Erancisca’s excited feelings began 
to vent tliemselves in tears. At first they flowed gently 
and in silence, but as she yielded to their influence, she 
began to sob more violently, and at length gave way to 
the most violent and unrestrained sorrow. After some 
time her companion caught the contagion of licr grief, 
and it was long before the storm of tlieir lamentation 
abated. When it had in some degree c-xhausted itself, 
Erancisca said, ‘It is not patriotism alone, my child, 
that thus excites you ; your grief too nearly reserahles 
my own.’ , 

‘No, senhora, no,’,sobbed Carincla, giving full way to 
her feelings.^ ‘ Eou may avow your tears and anxiety 
before all Biscay; I sorrow' for one I dare not now 
acknowledge—for one I have renounced for ever. You 
know how this horrible struggle has arisen ; but there 
is scarcely oue Basque amongst a tliousaud wlio has 
abandoned the cause of his country and the defence of 
our friends, to join tlie Spaniards and Christinos; yet 
there have In't-ii traitors luiioiigst us, deserters lb the 
ChapelgoiTis; and he who was my bctrotlied is with 
them, fighting amongst those renegades. When the 
news of his treason first reached us, my grandfather 
said to me, “ Oarmela, your engagement with Salvador 
Elyssalcle is broken for ever: we can hold no connexion 
with the deserter of our laws and customs, with one 
who takes the bribes of ai-ms, and is armed by England 
against his king and his country—a destroyer of our 
holy convents, and a persecutor of our holy martyrs. I 
must have for my grandson a faitliful son of Biscay.” 
Y'ou are right, my &ther, I replied ; your tl.oughts and 
sentiments are mine ; but oh, senhora, tlie first engage¬ 
ment between the Carlists and Christinos nearly broke 
my heaj't. Wlicn I saw the young men of Lecarroz 
march out as heroes to a holy war, the tears which fell 
upon my cheeks seemed scalding them with shame; 
but w'hen they returned victorious, 1 felt my love for 
Salvador was not extinct; pity and alarm awoke within 
roe—perhaps he was left wounded or dead upon the 
field—pwhaps he was a prisoner and under sentence of 
death; and it is the same at every fresh engagement— 
the same struggle, the same agony. I know tliat to-day 
he is engaged there—^there fighting under Mina, and 
at this insist perchance a victim or a fratricide.’ 

Suddenly a young man sprang on the rock beside 
them. He wore the Basque costume, but with the red 
cap of the regiment of Chapelgoixis : his ^gure was 
blackened wito the smoke and Mwder, hi8*dress tom 
and stained with blood, and his long hair covered with 
dust; hut, in spite of all this, a remarkably handsome 
[ yotttto 

I ‘Gomela,’ he gud, cxtroiding his hand towards the 
Biaiden of Lecairoz ; hut Corroela repulsed liim with 
vehemence, and cried, ' Away, aVay; there is blood 
upon yon. Is it that (rf my unde, of my cousins, or the 
holy mroikiof StSpiridion? at aU events, it ii tlte blood 
of a Basque. Go, traitwr j go to your English friends; 
their pay Is good. Go to your Wwdy Idder, Mina ; he 
loves such a «i^V 

1.. . • -♦ 


‘ Oh, Carmelal’ 

‘ Stand off, Christino!’ 

‘Yet, Oarmela, you pray for me.’ . , 

* 1 pray for you as a sinner; I pray for your conversion. 

The musketry now sounded nearer. 

‘ Fly, fly, and save yourself,’ said Carmcla. 

‘ Where is Don Romnald ?’ cried Erancisca. 

‘ Returning to Lecarroz,’ rejilied Salvador; and than 
added, ‘ 1 came hitlier, Oarmela, at all hazards, to warn 
you to escape with your family and friends from Le¬ 
carroz. Mina, full of resentment for the assistance 
you have attbrded to the Carlist troops, has denounced 
vengeance against your village: and now, Carmola, 
adieu!’ 

‘ Oh! Salvador,’ replied the girl, turning to him as she 
was taking her way to the village; ‘ohl Salvador, 
avoid the Carlists.’ 

The females found tlie village in alarm ; the trumpet 
had recalled the men who were employed in guarding 
the cattle, they came down into the place like an 
avalanclie. ^Tbe Carlists of Erratson aro repulsed,’ 
was the cry ; ami the men, seiy.ing tlieir arms, hurried 
ill the direction of the fight, to aid and support their 
friends, leaving only old men, women, and children in 
Lecarroz. Nine o’clock at length sounded from the 
cliurch tower, and the voices and heavy tread of men 1 
were heard appro.aching: the sounds of battle had 
ceased. Donna Erancisca had been for ' some time 
kneeling in silent prayer, when Carmela said, ‘ The 
Carlists are returning in good order; had any mischance 
V'cfaUcu their leader, it woidd not be so.’ The voices 
could now be distinguished through the gloom; various 
names were shouted forth, and glad replies were re¬ 
turned. ‘ Our friends are safe again,’ exclaimed Car- 
niela, as the plaza filled with the returning troops. 
Donna Erancisca called loudly on her husband. * He 
has fought like a liero, and is safe and unhurt,’ replied 
several voices. StUi lie did not appear, till at length 
tlie last convoy of the wounded arrived under nis 
escort. ‘ See, here he comes, sale and unwounded, by 
tlic ble.ssing of the Virgin!’ cried Carmela. Donna 
J'raueisca threw herself on her husband’s neck in 
grateful prayer for his restoration. 

Lecarroz soon recovered its tr|nquillity. Mina had 
fallen back upon St Etevan, and Don Romnald had 
gone to Ellisondo to confer with Zumalacarreguy, and 
from thence had followed him to (luernica, leaving his 
wife and child still under the protection of the alcadc. 
Carmela had become as an aftectionate sister to tlieir. i 
guest, and had remained with her one diy, wnen the 
rest of the family had gone on a visit to some relatives 
about two leagues from the village. Erancisca was com¬ 
paratively happy; she had just received a letter from 
her liusband, who was safe and well, and was communi¬ 
cating to Carmela the contents of the epistle, when an 
unusual sound caught their ears and made them start 
instantly to their feet. A roU of drums sounded from 
the : xtremity of the village, then came the heavy tread 
of approaching troops, next loud voices issuing orders, 
—a wild cry of distress—niingled imprecations of rage 
and despair; all passed with the rapidity of a sudden 
hurricane, till the whole village resounded with shouts 
of cltimour and alarm. Donna Erancisca flew to the 
window; the name of Mina was repeated wUJi wild 
screams from the women, and in deeper tonqs of. r,age 
fr|L the men. Crowds rushed to the extretoltw* Of the 
vM&ge, but were driven back into the ffiterior by liie 
tioops which surrpunded it; barricades were placed 
fcninst the doors,*the window^utters closed; whilst 
lime vowed to bury themselves beneath the tuins, and 
otliers rushed in wild confusion front hocue to house, or 
hurried to the church. In the ineahWhilc the Christinos 
continued to advance, shputing ‘ Deatli.to the CaFllsts.’ 
Erancisca caught her ch«d in ner arihs, whilsIyCarroGa, 
hurrying to a recess in the chasnhro:, drew forth a couple 
of long knives, and handed one trf them to her compa¬ 
nion, who received it, almost hiicMisGious of wbgt she 
was about, and tldaking onty of her child. The sound 
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of tera burating under the blows of the esasilautsy and 
fceab abouta And cries foom the houses thus violeatiy 
entered, now reached them. 'ITie soldiers were already 
b^ore the dwelling of the alcade, driving on a crowd of 
females, children, and old .men with tlie points of their 
swords and bayonets, like beasts to the slaugliter. The 
door of the hwse in which were the two females was 
only fastened by a slight bdt, and yielded to the first 
attack ; the footsteps of the invaders sounded on tlie 
stairs, snd tlie seddiers of Mina burst into tlie chamber. 
The sromen. rushed, to the window, and were about to 
tlirow: themselves out, J'rancisca still holding young 
M^h(df in her aiaus. when they were seized by the 
men;.and forced back into tbe.ronm with shouts of brutal 
exultatioii. Carmela grasped tlie handle of the knife 
with a fixed look of despair, and Francisca fell upon her 
knees intreating the soldiers to save her boy, when a 
Basque officer .of the Cliapelgorris burst into the room, 
and, .thimving himself before the females, brandished a 
pistol ia each hand, exclaiming, ‘ Back, h.aek; leave these 
prianuers to me t’ The men slowly and unwillingly obeyed 
their (^cer, who, turning to Carmela, said.in breathless 
agitation, ‘ Haste, haste—where are your friends?’ 

‘ Thank Heaven, two leagues hence.’ 

‘ Come, then, fly instantly, or we shall be too late.’ 
‘.Save lay friend and her child also.’ 

; ‘ Ay, ay,’ cried Ssdvador; ‘ follow me.’ 

As. they hurried from the house, they heard the 
plunderers bursting every door, and demolishing every 
article which they thought might contain anything of 
value, whilst others were throwing lighted fusees upon 
the roof, to grill, as they said, the Carlists who had se¬ 
creted tliemselves from their search. 

To escape through the village was now impossible, for 
tlie'StreetB were filled with soldiers ; and in the public 
place the captive inhabitants were drawn up in lines, 
fiem which every fifth individual was marked for im¬ 
mediate execuiion, and shotwitliout mercy, and without 
« moment’s reprieve. Humbers were already weltering 
in their blood; whilst the survivors, scarcely more to 
be envied, stood to witness the destruction of their 
parents, diildren, lovers, and friends, hopeless and hclp- 
l^a Cither to save or to avenge them. Such scenes 
of daily occurrence in devoted Spain, and pro¬ 
bably may continue Ihr years to come. 

S^yador, half dragging his terrifled companion.^, 
reardisd the back of the houses; now coticeiditig them 
pdm. jffie s^ots against the fugitives in various 
.dit^Bgns; now leaping the enclosures, and rushing down 
-ssies of the rocks, till they gained at length 
t^'side of die .rayino opposite to Lec.arroz, and were in 
oc^niNmatiTh safety. A young girl had succeeded in 
follqwibg their footsteps, and was met by an elderly 
iiemdle rapiffiy running down the hill they were as- 

‘BCaedetta,’ she said, ‘ why are you alone? where is 
BkdoresP’i'.. 

* Tbere-^ere bdoy,* replied the terrified girl, point¬ 
ing to the to^n. 

‘ IVhy is she'not with you?’ Benedetta stood silent 
and horror-struck j her mother pwshed wildly forward, 
crying loudly on Dolores ; her daughter grasped her 
clothes convulsively, aad whisjjered fortih—‘ Dead, mo¬ 
ther, dead; murdered there 1’ still pointing to the town. 

‘ Save yoarsdf,’ said her mother, sitting down in tran¬ 
quil despair. ‘loave me here, and save yourself.’ \ 
Other fugitives soon arrived, and were met by mm 
hurrying from the inountaihs. ‘My poof old fatheS’ 
exclaimed one, when he heard the cottent of tlie disoc 
tor, ‘ My wife, my children,’ cried another, ‘ wherq an 
they?’ * Mine,’exclaimed a thifd with joy, ‘areoutting 
in toe forest;’ thto. aiif reproaching himself for 
this selfish feeling, stood muti^ regarding his fHendS idth 
deep iorjsPTd^d' cabipaBsioD, But the sound of mndceti^ 
M^oSto^fom Lecarri^!. ina viflage or small totvh 
aS Hfh; firt^As or relatives, and the mAanoboly j^p 
iMWbhafc^**/ some one endsimMPto 

"‘am fhes of blood or Mendsbip: every discharge 




carried with it death to some weU‘BelOved Onoof their 
kindred or companions, whilst th^ iwere impotent to 
aid or to protect theni,; . 

Near the spot where the party had halted was a small 
enclosure belonging to the alcade, in which, was a tliick' 
copse of willows growing round: a mountain-spiing, and 
affording a temporary shelter : thitoer Carmela led her 
friend aud her som .and was followed*by Balvadm; 
Franeisca repeatedly embracing the rescued boy, and 
uttering broken prayers and toanksgiving to God and 
the saints; then, seizing the hand of SAvador, shp 
added, ‘ My husband must thank you for saving and 
protecting his wife and child. May Heaven watch over 
and defend you.’ And turning to Carmela, continueiW 
‘ It is for you, my child, to recompense him also; give 
him your hand.’ Carmela, pAc us a corpse, allowed 
her hand to fAl into that of tlie young man, saying, in 
a sombre tone, ‘ You were witliin a little, Salvador, of 
finding me dead by my own hand, or a victim to your 
friends the Christinos.’ 

‘ Had I not been one of them, I coAd not have saved 
you,’ replied SAviAor siidly, 

‘ My heart is hut too grateful,’ she said; ‘ but your 
comitry, Salvador: Biscay may still count you amidst 
licr destroyers and her enemies.’ 

‘ Carmela, are we not A1 by turns destroyers and de¬ 
stroyed?’ 

At tois moment tlie wind wafted, from Xecarroz a 
mingled sound of cries mid laraentatioos, ,of, threats and 
imprecations, together with tlie crash of fahiug^buiA- 
ings. ‘ Hearken, hearken,’ cried tljp excited girl; * my 
home, my friends, my country, where are ^bey now ?* 

Salvador endeavoured to cidm her. ' 

‘Do not these cries rend your heart Aso?' she con¬ 
tinued. * Do you not hear .amongst them the voices of 
your mother and your hretliren? It was in Basque, 
SAvador, toat she first gave you her Messing; in Basque 
you received the first lessons from your father; and 
when you are with me, is it not in Basque that we con¬ 
verse ? Have you been so long absent as to have for¬ 
gotten all this ? Have the lessons of the stranger effaced 
even remembrance of your native Biscay 1' 

‘For a time, Carmela, this struggte must continue; 
but let us pray that peace and happiness may be tiie 
final result.’ 

‘ And when you have decimated the population, toink 
you the remainder will submit? 'When you liavedain 
the fathers, will the children never come to he inep ? 
No, no,’ she cried with fresh vehemence, ‘ if you should 
exterminate us all, our free and independent land will 
launch forth her torrents and her rocks to bury you 
amongst the ruins.’ 

‘ Be calm, dearest Carmela.’ 

‘ Renegade!’ 

‘ And have not you your martlA laws ?’ said SAvador. 

‘ If I fell into the hanu of your friends, Aiould 1 not be 
judged to death?’ 

‘Do you Blink that woAd afford me consolatiop, Sal¬ 
vador?’ 

He turned as if about to depart, ‘ What 1’ she cried, 

‘ are you going to rejoin these brigands drunk with our 
blood ?’ 

'The fiames and smoke of the burning village were 
rising to the clouds. Carmela seized the htuids of £iai- 
vodor, and drew him to the edge of tiie spring. ‘ 1 have 
not visited this spo^’ she sAd, ‘ ehsce we were here to¬ 
gether on Hie ev^ 9 g when my graiidfatoer had fixed 
the day of our milage, LitBe did I tlten toiiik that 
the next'time we toouldbe upofi this spot togAher. '^t 
it would be during the maewtore bfroy friends, and that 
1 shoAd here watch the desirfuitidd of hnji hoiiie, that 
we should witness these horrors together, am thAli 
Aone shpAd weep few them;’ toen IreeAing dowp, She 
added, ‘ Oh! SAvadbr, do not, do not retiirn to them.’ 

SAvaddr raised her in hiaanus, and said, ‘But my 
bato, Cameia.; ny oath to Queen UahAla; it is through 
her I trust to tee toe regeneration of Spain. In pity. 
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‘ Yot Witt receive Iwnour from Bas<iues, and ! 

the reqnital of your love.’ 

‘ To betray the cause I have sworn to defend, and my 
young brothers who have Mlowed me to this contest ? 
Were'it not for my love to you, Camela, I could exe¬ 
crate the bigoted prejudice of countrymen, and think 
our emancipation cheaply gained by their decimation.’ 

With these words he dashed over the enclosure, and 
Oarmeia frantically cried after him, ‘ Ketum, then, ae- 
comydiee of those demons; and the same curse will fall 
upon you all!’ 

Sialvador heard, and one* more turning round, said in 
a tone of deep sorrow, ‘ Oh! Carmek, let not Heaven 
hear you thus invoking destruction upon my headand 
slowly descended again towards Lecarroz; whilst the 
maiden threw herself upon the ground in an agony of 
grief and despair. And those, thought Franeisca, are 
the scenes of civil war, and in such vny husband has 
embarked: the result is in the bands of God alone. 
And she knelt beside her friend in prayer -, but the ap¬ 
proach of night made it necessary to seek an asylum, 
and persuading Carmela to rise, besotight lier to con¬ 
sider where they could find tlie nearest refuge. At the 
distance of half a league was a retired farm amongst the 
hills, belonging to a nephew of the priest of Lecarrox, a 
relative of the alcade; thither tiiey directed tlicir 
course, and on tlieir arrival found a few of the inha¬ 
bitants of the ruined village who had escaped the f:ito 
of their compatriots, and were received with all the 
hospitality the pkee could afford. 

_»_ 

• occasioStal notes. 

i 

j TO rBEVEN'T VESSELS FBOM SINKING. 

I Tr.vt ves-sels receiving inj|pries at sea, short of utterly 
j destroying them, should invariably sink to the bottom, 
carrying with them numbers of their unfortunate crew 
and paaaongers, is, we think, hy no means creditable 
to the genius of an age in which such prodigious ad- 
I ranees h.ave been made in tlie useful arts. We propose 
I to show how, with little trouble and expense, every ship 
which goes to sea could he rendered proof in most 
cases against submersion. The first tiling to be ob¬ 
served is, that the specific gravity of a vessel, no mat¬ 
ter what be its size, is. usually less than that of an 
equal bulk of water. The addition of iron machinery, of 
course, greatly increases the specific gravity of steam 
; veatok, and causes them to sink more readily th.an 
; sailing Craft; nevertheless, even in the case of steamers 
j iidS^iving severe contusions, it is observed that they do 
' not sink all at once. Generally speaking, in the worst 
i species of accidents, sailing vessels require from half an 
1 hour to an hour, and steam vessels from fifteen to 
twtmty minutes, to disappear below the, water. In 
nearly all instances there is manifested, as it were, a 
reluctance to sink. Trembling in the balance between 
existence and extinction, any little addition which could 
at the moment be imparted to the buoyant properties of 
the mass "Would turn the scale in its favour. We believe 
it has been r^icatedly proposed to occupy all the spare 
cavities of vessels with air-tight metal tubes, by which 
sinking in almost any circumstances would he im- 
jiossl^e i but bn account of the expense, and the ueces- 
saf-y, tf^uctttfal alteration teqifired in any such plan, it 
has jqeyw b^n practically adopted. . Supposing, then, 
tbjst ia peroMm^t means of extra-bpwyoncy is unad* 
vl^jble^ the fo|)t^wing simple expedien^may be resorted 
tojla WSkfibh to dl Ye»<l«ls already or to be built 

Ihj'eacli of ttie oaiWi^ and o«wr parts usually con- 
tmhlug Wsicant spi^e^ let be hung up conveniently 
on,:tl5* fab' tnanner of a rollpd-up h«mm6ck, or 

conceAlM lwhibd a loom screen, an air-tight bnSi com- 
mnnlonting by ait-tlght tubm to Ibrca-pumpt on deck. 
The instant the ves^and is mpposed ln have 
, received an irisf^Hitlia let tlie fyings of the 

roQod-up bag be cait Ibbse, and the ftabe-pumpsi^set in 
motion. The bags inflating 'with air like aVbilluqp, I 


would speedily fill the cabins, or other vacant spaces In 
which they were allowed to expand, ajrtd vWonld sustain 
the vessel on the surface of the eceani nltitongh logged 
to the level of the deck with water. As' A Variation on 
the plan, the air-tight bags might be attached to the 
aides or other exterior parts of the 8h|bt bUt #* Bie 
liability to injury would be greater in meSe situations ! 
than in the cabins, it appears to us that the bags Would 
have their fittest receptacle in the interior of fhe vessel. 
There cannot, we think, be the slightest doubt that, 
by the expedient wo suggest, the sinking of vessels of 
every description would be rendered a physical im¬ 
possibility. Nor could the expense of the apparatus—a 
few pounds at most—any more than the trouble of its 
application, be considered an obstacle to its adoption. 

LOSS IB LOBS. 

In connexion with the above subject, it may be well 
here to advert to a very prevalent error of the popular 
mind with to insurance. When any great fire 

takes place,*Wbh as those which have lately happened 
in Liverpool iuid'*Manchosterj t}ie paragraphist usually 
concludes his account of it with the consoling words, 

‘ We are haiipy to learn that the property was insured 
to the nniount of L..30,000, whicli will nearly cover the 
wliole loss! ’ The reader, previously much distressed 
hy tlie details of the event, now cheers up, and goes on 
to tlio next iJuragraph with a rti-assured mind, thinking 
to himself, ‘ Well, after all, there’s no loss; that’s a 
blessing!’ So, also, when it is stated that the average 
loss of British siiipping per annum reaches about twp 
and a half millions, and is attended by the average 
loss of fifteen hundred lives, the public mourns for 
the poor men who liave perished in the cause of mer¬ 
cantile enterprise, but takes comidacent views of the 
pecuniary part of the calamity, for * all that comes 
upon the underwriters, you know.* Because the owners 
of the property are not the losers, because the loss 
comes npou a comx>any of insurers, it Is supposed by 
the bulk of the public to be no loss at au. Now 
the fact is, that the houses burnt, and the ships sunk 
or dashed to pieces, with all the goods concerned 
in both instances, are as much lost in the one case os 
the other. Tlie loss is not conequtrated, as it would 
li.ave been in early times, upon one or a few persons, 
but it is fully and unequivocally a loss nevertheless— 
th.at is, a destruction of the products of human industry, 
and a diminution of the possessions of the community; 
the only difference is, in its being diffused^over a^ge 
surface. How truly loss is loss to insurer’sf coinil, we 
believe, be most pathetically shown in the state of seve¬ 
ral companies for sea-risks at the present time, s^er- 
ing, as they arc, from the unusual amount of maritime 
disaster wliicli has marked the last three years. It Is 
easy, with a little reflection, to see liow the lo^ of 
capital to the shareholders in such concerns will' tell 
upon the public interest, as all diminutions of the capital 
of a tuuntry are so much taken from the means, of em¬ 
ploying labour and producing further wealth. And it is 
equally easy to see how even the owners of sMppln^,, 
however fujly they majr insure, haye an interest iii 
misingloss at sea, as the smaller the average of sufijilos^ 
the smaller niuA be the premiums required for IfistlxiUg 
sea property. The losses, therefore, of marine 
iiifljraince companies, are losses in which the ptilSSc is 
rei^nably cklled to sympatliise, and whi<* it % Urtk 
it^cst to see reduced to the smallest possiUg hthnttnt. 

pFIECTITAL HEAN^ OF CHEOKINO BITNaWAT rtOtMXa 

'When a Canadian family-pi^, tpaveBfeng fii winter 
over ice-covered rivers and swamps, ttito unlucky Os to 
cross a place where the horse aifilu, thli’ 
drowning, and themsely^ fimhi of sharing 

the same fate, by pulli^ g roplf so ammgCd'tltet it !»> 
stantly chokes himt thus psevented 

from entering his on the 

Burkce, ai4 it or^ firm pull, to 

bring him to solid (p'oimo; the tope being rekilted. 
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he quickly recovers his wind, and is ready once iHOTe to Holidays,*• will not be disappointed; Its author is the 
start on his journey. This plan of saving a horse’s life master of an establishment at Gfeneva, who appesurs to 
1^ suffocating him is spoken of by the Canadians as an make a rule of organising and performing a *ig-aag ex- 
equally efibctual and safe means of attaining the desired curaion every summer. His present work gives accounts 

...rji_.a la. A ^^..,.^.1. ..1* 


end, and it is in universal practice. A similar means 
of stopping runaway, and subduing infuriated horses. 


of six of these tours, which were performed in tlie vaca¬ 
tions of J 837 and the five following years. The country 


whether in riding or driving, has been lately adopted traversed during these tours comprises—4o quote the 
by Mr Miller, an ingenious saddler of Lothian Street, preface—‘ parts of Switzerland, the Tyrol, the rugged 
Edinburgh, not in consequence of any knowledge of the passes of the High Alps, and also the smiling districts 
Canadian plan, but as an original idea. It consists of a wJiieh on the other .side of the grand chain indolently 
rein composed partly of thread-covered cat-gut and reflect the rays of an Italian sun.’ In the last excur- 
partly of cotnmon leather, one end of which is attached sion the tourists reached the sea at Venice. 


to the bridle at the top of the horse’s head, wliile the 
otiter rests at the pummel of the saddle, or on the splash- 


The first exijedition consisted of fifteen young gentle¬ 
men (two of whom were from England, and two from 


board or coach-box, as the case may be. Kunniog upon North America), led by M. Topffer, and attended by 
the cat-gut part by means of loops, is a short cravs piece David, a servant. Madame Topffer also made part of the 
of eaf-gui, which rests against tlie wdndpipe of the ani- caravan. This lady, most likely the only traveller after 


raal, ready to be pulled up against that organ, by taking 
a hold of the nearer end of the rein. A quick and firm 


this fashion, trudg^ on foot, like the rest, partaking of 
tho good or ill chances of the way with an excellent 


pull, to stop the breathing of the animal, is all that is grace. Her presence was of great use in contriving and 
necessary to bring him to an instantaneous pause. He exeemting little comforts for the young travellers, which 
may in a state of panic, and running off wdth the bit none but an experienced female can supply. Some 
between his teeth in spite of every ordinary means of management was necessary to make the undertaking 
checking him; but no sooner does he feel the stricture pass off pleasantly; and M. Topffer explains his plan in 
oil his breathing, than he is conscious of being outwitted a preface to one of the tours. Tlic little travellers were 
and nonplussed, and becomes instantly as quiet as a associated in pairs, according to their various tastes and 
lamb; at the same time he keeps quite firm on his legs habits, and these pair.s again into chamber-fellows, 


—’the cheek not being* by any means calculated to bring 
him down. On the contrary, from the position in wliicli 


according to the exigencies of the nightly halts. ‘ There 
were tlio quiet pairs, who wished to retire to rest tran- 


it ^ces the horse, his shoulders being brought uji, and quilly .and respectably; the lively pairs, who aeseinbled 
beuig pressed back upon his haunches, the check is, in- in their tenijxirary sleeinng-rcMimw, to make them ring 
deed, eminently calculated to keep him up. A horse in with langltter perhaps till midnight; th* ^bad-walking 
a mg, fitted up with the safety-rein, was lately paraded pairs, wdio were placed togefffier to administer comfort 
bmore ourselves in one of the streets of Edinburgh, to each otlier; the vagabond pairs, who never attached 
and the animal was several times, in the height of his themselves to any set, hut ranged from one clique to 
dareer (once when coming rapidly down hill), brought another; then there were fjie careful pairs, w-bo pos- 
to a sudden stand. We understand that the safety- s(;ssod clothcs'-brushes and shoe-horns; lastly, the hardy 


rein is rapidly coming into use; and, friends as we are 
to everything that tends to diminish evil, and promote 


pairs, wlio cared neither for wind nor weather.’ 

Such was tlie organisation of the party which set 


the convenience and agrecableness of human life, we out on tlie 21st Augu.st 18.37 from Geneva, intending 
cannot but wish to see it in universal application. We to wend their way to Milan. As a specimen of their 
feel assured that henceforth, by means of this rein, acci- mode of march, we translate some of their adventures on 


dents from the running away, or other violent conduct tlie road. They approach the ancient city of Aosta, 
of horses, may he altogether prevented. ! leaving ‘on the ri(^t Pre-Saint-Didier, a pretty town 

__I seated at the foot of the gorge of the little Saint Bernard,, 

•7 T <1 <7 A c T> u A VT- w T u i SoUe, whcrc tlic Hoyal Carbiniers 

^lU-4Au iKAVbl-ib. looked over our passports [this hamlet being on the 

SpcH is the designation given to travels undertaken frontier line which divides Switzerland from the kingdom 
by 4be pm>ils of boarding-schools in the south of of Milan]. As we descend, the valley becomes fruitful, 
France and Switzerland. Many of these^uths, being more and more wooded to Arvier, where we halted to 


top ikr from their relations to spend their vacations at 
home, fill them up with pedestrian tours through the 
most celebrated scenes and cities of sonthern Europe. 
Parties of schoolboys, numbering from half a dozen to 


obtain refreslnnent The people of Courmayeur [where 
they passed the previous night] recommended us to see 
the White Cross ; hut after having vainly sought over 
the whole iiamlet, we ended by discovering a cross wliich 


twenty, equip themselves with blouses and well-flUed is black. “ Pray, where is the Wliite Cross f” we inquired 
knapsadm, and start off at tlie bcgimiing of the holidays of a fat old liostess who stood on her threshold, and 
In quest of the picturesque, and of such adventures as whose complexion was sun-burnt up to tlie very roots 
their truly independent mode of travelling is likely to of iior hair. “ Here, my good boys,” she refilled. “ Here ? 
bring in their Way. They are not, however, allowed to Why, your cross is black.” “ Well,” she rejoined, “ what 
depart wholly without control; /or the master of the woidd you have ? It is the same with me, / was white 
school,-or a trusty teacher, accompanies th«m to keep once—^we have grown dark together.” Upon this she 
up the requisite di8ci|)line, and to qct as pay and laughed heartily, and set about supplying us with some 
quarter-master to the little troop. Though there lurks weak but deliciously-sour wine, and some rolls and 
in the plan tlie danger of implanting too early in life a cheese, which we relished amazingly. We should have 
taste for wandering, which is likely to engender unsealed got on all the bettor for our lunch but for Bryan [one of 
habits, yet it baa its advantages, ^^ides affording y(tong the young Amerfeans, and a keen seeker of birds'-nests], 
people an opportunity, which may not recur in after-lr'e, who, at that moment, saw on a posting-biff that birds*- 
of seeing some of the most famoi^historical locaJiti|s, nesting was strictly forbidden isy royal authority. Exas- 
it alfows of indirect, and therefore the more impressip, pemted at this, he began to dismiss the subject of national 
instnu^on_ in some matters of fact and observation, rights, denying to all the kings of the earth tlie arro- 
whichit is impossible to obtain in the claas-room.^^ g*®t privilege of forbidding the robWng of nests. ” In 


the tutorage of a judicious and intelligent m^ 


iearn more of bature in one of tom tours exciaitiiing “ En tcute,”' 
3lt hope to acquire by months of scnool study. In about three hours a 


Amerfea,” he begaa-—but M. Topffer out him short by 


wte® heuii^t hope to acquire l>y months of scmxil study. 
FlfoUi record of such wemdt^ngs mU^ 

to be expected; and those who turn to a 
J^rk,;r 9 ji«ly published in Paris, enotled ‘ 7Ag-Ug 
TVave^ ot Excursions of a Boarding-School daring the 


In ab^t three hours after leaving Arvier, the party 

* VoyagM en fifr-sw, eu Ezour^ona d'nn Penalonnat en Vnoan- 
«•, *is Psr M. Topffor. Parts: MW. The Work is Ulustroted 
wtUi etevfirlr engraved and admlrahly printed woodcuts. 
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enters Aosta, and having dined at an inn, sally forth to 
see the remsiBs of antiquity which the place 
abounds. It contains a Roman bridge, tlie mins of an 
amphitheatre, and the celebrated triumphal arch erected 
by Augustus to perpetuate his victory over the Salasses 
(ancient inhabitants of the Swiss Alps). The young 
gentlemen ate filso recommended to make a survey of 
the colleges of Aosta; hut they decline, on the plea of 
having enough of sciiool at Geneva, and prefer seeing 
the lieper’s tower, rendered famous by Count Xavier de 
la Meistres’ beautiful tale of * The Toper of Aosta.’ 

In the next day’s route (to Verrfeze), the young pe¬ 
destrians give a specimen of their powers of mystifica¬ 
tion. They meet a countryman who was mucli struck 
with their costume, and regarded them with the minute 
curiosity of the Otaheitians examining Captain Cook. 

* And is everybody,’ inquired tlie peasant, ‘ dressed thus 
in the place you come from?’ ‘.Everybody,’ was tlic 
answer. ‘ It is a very long way off, I suppose ?’ ‘ On 
the borders of Africa.’ ‘ You don’t say so!’ The pic¬ 
ture which illustrates this little jest heightens it ma¬ 
terially. The expression of the boor, with his eyes 
staring wide open with wonder, is most happily hit oil'. 
On tliey march; but. as evening draws near, symptoms 
of fatigue are apparent. ‘ To begin with our chief liirn- 
self; though trudging sturdily on, he declares he can¬ 
not walk a step further. Then we lose sight of our 
companion Bryan, who has roost probably returned to 
tho state of savage life for whidi he has so great a lik¬ 
ing. From time to time we see him established under 
a Ixee, or climbing a {ock, or struggling like a lion witli 
the insects of Jthe air. He seldom returns to us but he 
liaa got liold’m a serpent by its tail, or butterflies stuck 
all over his hat. We arrive in good time at A^trreze, a 
large village crowned, with ruins. It is Sunday even- 
iug ; the natives are playing at bowls; and, fatigued as 
we arc, we sit down amphitheatre-wise on the steps of 
the inn, along with the village elders, who criticise the 
play. Our lioet is a man about forty, who was guide to 
Mr Brockedot), author of the Basses of the Alps, over 
all the surrounding country.—Hero, as in many other 
I>laee8, there is a great scarcity of milk; to obtain which 
you must visit the large tovsns, and avoid the valleys. 
In the month of .inly the cows depart for the high 
lands, though of course the inns remain in their places 
below. In spite of every effort, there could not be 
found in VcrriJze enough of milk to give us a cup a-piece, 
though our ordinary ^owance was from four to seven. 
As wo were departing in the morning, Bryan and 
Zanta, tormented by the stings of conscience, approached 
the landlord, and said in a repentant tone, “ Monsieur, 
at the bock of your house you have a little garden. In 
that little garden there are some excellent grapes—these 

grapes- The fact is, we have been gatliering them. 

How much is there to pay ?” The host set up a loud 
laugli, and said, “ Stop a minute while I’ll fetch a lad¬ 
der, and you can go and regale yourselves,” Fine in¬ 
stance of virtue rewarded!—though not much virtue 
either. The young penitents finish by having a good 
feast of grapes.’ 

At Ivree, the aspect of the population of every Italian 
town is happily hit off. ‘ That which strikes us most— 
and more especially tlie Genevese of our party—in all 
Italian towns, is the prodigious number of persons who 
get their tivmg by promenading the streets and squares, 
or whose chief labour seems to consist of lying at ease 
on their counters. At certeiti hours, nearly CTery day, 
there is a general doing of nothing, which is by no means 
gay or animated. If in some ptees one hears people really 
at work, tijey take care to let one know it, for they make 
as much-noise os we do when there is a house on fire, 
or when somebody is being saved from drowning.’ 
Arrived at Milan, the attention of the party is not long 
in being attracted to the duomo, or cathedral, one of the 
most gorgeous specimens of architecture in It 

is built entirely of white stMie 5 and Mthough begun in 
Mardi 13S6, is not yetquite ffnliAed. Qne hundred spires, 
and three thooaiaid atetOes, have eau^ It to hf iRmnod 


to a forest of marble. The principal spire is ao lofty». that 
it is seen from every part of the city, and »wve* aa A 
directing point to strangers. At a very great ttoight a gal¬ 
lery runs round it, from which may be obtained a view 
of the plain of Ijombardy, and of a semioircular chwB 
of Alps which bounds it. This gallery is reached by 
520 steps—‘a reg\ilar journey,’ say the tourists, ‘bat • 
curious and interesting one. The ascent of many ceie» 
brated mountains does not afford so vast and magnificent 
a panorama sis may be seen from the top of the cathe¬ 
dral. Many of our companions, perched on the straight 
steps of the spire, felt their heads turn and their hearts 
fail.’ They all, however, ascended and descended in 
safety. The liretjra,, or museum of painting and sculp¬ 
ture, was next visited, and sever.al other of the notabilitfes 
of the city; and on the thirteenth day the travellers turn 
homewards, passing in their way Como, I.ugano, Mago- 
dino, entering the Simplon. At the bridge of Crcvola,. 
there is a shoj) where the commissariat is replenished 
by ‘ six loav<^ and a sausage three feet lung—a hoa- 
sansage—aniffis-aordinary sausage. Supported by that 
sausage, flanked !.ty half a dozen Jbaves, the caravan tra¬ 
verses the bridge, to encounter the yawning gorges of 
the Simplon. I’assing through Isella, where our pass¬ 
ports were scrutinised and indorsed for the last time, 
wo enter the region of roads cut in ledges of rock {gaU- 
ries), and rugged i^reeipiccs of foaming cataracts and 
horrible solitudes. It was in thedieart of one of these 
that we found a verdant and tranquil corner, watered by 
a limpid spring. Here we pitched our tents. Adolphe 
.vas selected to distribute slices of the boa-sausage. 
AVb at a delicious repast 1 What a combination of charm- 
in;; scenery and good living! What a huge gratification 
of tuiormoiis appetites by means of tho Titanic saus¬ 
age, so appropriately devoured amidst nature’s colossal 
scenes! 'I’lie three quarters of an hour we thus passed 
wo shall never forget. With what ideasure shall we 
narrate the delight of this halt to our children in time 
to come; that is, if we happen to have any children to 
tell it to. By way- of dessert, we continued out route.’ 
The village of Simplon, Valais, Tourtemagne, Sierre, 
Sion, and. Martigny yiassed, and the young wanderers 
roach the shores of the Lake of Geneva at Villeneuve, 
and crossing it, they once more entjr their school-room, 
after an absence of twenty-three days. 

We have traced the route of this first tour, to show 
how much might be seen in a few days with good 
management. The economy of these sort of journeys is 
another advantage. ‘ As regards tlie total expensejJ|ays 
M. Topfter, ‘ that amounted to 2.300 francs; t,Bs, molded 
by 20 , the number of travellers, gives for each J15 francs, 
or 5 francs 50 centimes (about 4s. 6d.) jxjr head per d.Ty. 
This account includes every possible expense; from 
coaches, boats, guides, down to washing, exchange of 
currency, and fees for passports.’ We conclude with a 
few random extracts from these amusing schoolboy 
journals. The following arc traits of the English abroad, 
wliicl do not appear to be very much overstated, though 
by no means complimentary to our national manners as 
travellers. 

On descending the Orimsel, the scholars encountered 
several tourists who hod accidentally met at one point. 
Among them was an English traveller; one of tlie ‘ No, 
No’ species, tall as a crane, and mute as a fish, Those 
Of his own rank he took care to salute, but did: nothing 
mo® than make way for the rest. At the tabW d'hfite, 
he»eemed not to be aware that there was M^body 
b(|ore or lieside him, for he took ho notice of the 
c^pany, except tO be so much Bstmdshed at their 
fstniliarity witli twh other, that, in dfisoribing the 
place, he called it the ‘ county where everybody 
talks to everybody else.’ Another of otir country¬ 
men crossed them in Chamouni, * a cross-looking 
Englishman, in a riiooting jaokeh who stroda idong in 
perfect silence, and without tokRig any notice of the 
siuTounding comitiy. Tiro men IbUowed him, pant¬ 
ing with exertion to keep up v^th him, each carry¬ 
ing a valise and a coU|feof guns, vrith which he in- 
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tended td kill as many chamois as he could. This; 
everybody must know, is easy enoo^rh, especially with 
the assistance of four fowling-pieces and a couple of 
teen laden with knapsacks containing changes of lineu 
and shaving materials! - It should he remarked, that the 
nuniher of Chamois which a traveller -says he has killed 
is not much to be depended on; neither'Is there ever a 
proportion kept up between the number of chamois 
which he slays with the number of guns he carries.’ 

The fc^oWing hint may be useful to curious Euglisli 
ladiea The young travellers are in a steamboat on 
the Lake Of Gieneva, and ‘ some English ladies, adopt¬ 
ing a custom peeuliar to their nation, instead of enter¬ 
ing openly into conversation, smuggle one of our com¬ 
panions into a comer, and ask him all inaiiiier of 
questions about ourselves, and everything belonging to 
us. They imagine-that this sort of conduct exhibits a 
decorous reserve! but it produces rather a stupid effect, 
particularly when frequently repeated.’ 

It Is rather surprising that all the tossings and tum¬ 
blings of an Algine tour does not thaw the exclusive¬ 
ness-of out compatriot^ sufliciently to make them con¬ 
form to the usages of foreign society. Foreigners mistake 
this national peculiarity for pride and arrogance, and 
well t^ymight; but the trutli is, its cause is that sort 
of iU-hn^ing which arises from a limited mixture with 
and knowledge of the world. Fersfma who have tra- 
telled much, unless tlieir Englishism be very obstinate 
indeed, are more communicative, and therefore more 
pdlhie. 


’ BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

JOHN ci.Aei>it;.s nocuox. 

John Cx.AtrDics Xoubon, so well known to the Uritish 
public as the author of numerous useful works on gar¬ 
dening, agriculture, and architecture, was the son of a 
respecteble farmer in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
He was born on the 8tli of April 178a, at Cambuslung, 
fo LauarkShire, where resided hU maternal aunt—the 
motiier of the Rev, Dr Claudius Buchanan, afterwards 
edebrated 'for his philanthropic labours in India. Dr 
Buchanan was several ye.ars older than Mr Loudon, but 
there was, says the Authority from wliieh t-’e glean ))art 

the materials of the following memoir,* a singular 
Coincidence in many points of their iiistory. The two 
sisters were left widows at an early age, with large fa- 
foiltek which were respectively brought up hy the eldest 
son^md hSth mothers had the happiness of seeing these 
sons become celebrated. 

Mr Loudon was educated in Edinburgh, and early 
showed a decided taste for drawing, which he re¬ 
tained through life, though circumstances prevented 
him ftom bestowing much time on its cultivation. ]^g 
fodlity in drawing plans, and making sketches of 
s^uery, induced his father to bring him up as a land¬ 
scape gardener} and, to give him a knowledge of plants, 
he was placed for some montlis witli Mr Dickson, a 
natseryman ih Leltii Walk. While boarding at Mr 
Bicksmi’s, he ttSed'to-'riattn the family by sitting up 
two nigbts a week tb study; and tills - practice he con¬ 
tinued for many yeare, drinking strong green tea to 
keep himself awake. He afterwards studied agriculture 
under Dr Coventiy, Professor of Agriculture in. the 
University of Edinburgh, making notes of all theVec- 
tures he heard, and illnsteating them with pen muE^k 
sketches. Notwlthstandhjg ^se stadfous habits,me 
teas by no means averse to- bodily^extetion; and wlim 
at home during the raeatiohs, he used to work wRh 
his fother's labourers la the fields aitli smdt Vigour, 
that )); was a conmum'ktjdng among tlieni that they 
were all shamed by the young master. Every tiling he 

W t-Oasdanw*' Mesasihe'—the fir# BrlihA periodical devoted 
excIuMwMjTto honloiiUnriU subjocte—estahUidied hy Uti Jsnidou m 
Aueo. and AOUiteieted hy him iui htn, death, wh<m the va& was 


imdertookwai indeed done With entimsiasm, and with 
a determination to conquer difficulties ;• a trait which 
he retained to- the last hour of his lifo.- Daring his 
Bt»y in Edinburgh he lenmed French ; and ftom a 
wish to turn everytlung to account, he sent a transla- 
ti<m, which he mode as an exercise ftom that language, 
of a life of Abelard, to a periodical then publishingi called 
Shrurton’s EncyCloptsdia. This was his first appearance 
in print, and it took jfiace before he was eighteen years 
of age. Two years afterwards he left Scotland for Eng¬ 
land, where he intended to practise os a landscape gar¬ 
dener. 'This was in 1803; and as a specimen of tlie dif- ;; 
fereiice between travelling in those days and at presratel 
it may be mentioned that he was three weeks at sen, iImh 
at last landed at Lowestuffc, in Suffolk, the vesseLlteimp 
compelled to put in there by stress of weather. 
on a Gooil Friday, and one of the first impressioiu he re¬ 
ceived of England, was the horror he found he excited in 
tlie landlady of a little cmmtry inn by asking her to 
cook him a beef-steak on a day wluoh she thought ought 
to be devoted to a fish diet. In a journal which he Irept 
through ail his early years, are some striking observa¬ 
tions written at tills period; and, among others, he 
writes, ‘I nm now twenty years of age, and perhaps 
a third part of my life has passed nw'ay, and yet what 
have 1 done to benefit my fellow-men —an extraor¬ 
dinary remark for a person so young, and which is ren¬ 
dered the more interesting by the fact, that the third of 
his life had then actually passed away, since he died in 
his sixty-first year. , 

As Mr Loudon brought numercyis letters of introduc¬ 
tion to the English nobility and coun try geqtiemcn, he was 
soon extensively employed as a landscape gardener. At 
tins period he amused himself by learning German; and 
we find him selling a pamplilct, which he translated !>> 
way of exercise fretu that language, to Mr Codell for £ I r>. 
During his professional visits, he had many opportunities 
of noticing the state of farming in England, and finding 
it very inferior to tliat of Scotland, he determined to ex¬ 
emplify some of the Scotch improvements. He accord¬ 
ingly, in 1809, took a large farm in (Oxfordshire, where, 
in the course of a few years, lie realised about T15,000. 
Ill 1813, the continent being thrown o].en to the English, 
he determined tp gratify a wish he had long ciitertMued 
of truveiling abroad; and giving up his farm, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Sweden, after which he visited in succession 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Poland, and tlie Austrian do¬ 
minions. His adventures during this tour were nume¬ 
rous, chiefly ftom the countries he passed through having 
been so lately the seat of war; and he kept w^umal 
daring the whole time, illustrate with spurite(I|^etel)e8 
of various places lie saw, most of which sketches were 
afterwards engraved on wood for the historical part of 
his Encyclopaedia of Gardening. On one occasion, while 
making a drawing of a picturesque old fort in ^ssia, 
he was taken, up as a spy; and on his examination 
before a magistrate, was very much amused at hear¬ 
ing his note-book, full of unconnected nicuioraada, 
translated into Russ. Another time, 'betweeij St Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow, tlie horses in his. earriage being 
unable to drag it through a snow-driiir the postilions 
very coolly unharneseed them, and trotted off, teUiug 
him that they would bring fresh horses in the morning, 
and that he would be in no danger front the wolves if 
he would keep the windows pf the carriage close and 
the leathern curtains down. This cirenmstance made a 
deep impression on hiS: mind; and when nieeting with 
difflcaltios in ftavelling in aftw-life, he was areuriomed 
to say they were nothtef eompwed to, wliat- he had 
snffei^ during the night he passed in the steppes of 
Russia. He remfdDed titlte years abroad, and on Ins 
return to England again praetised as a landscape gar¬ 
dener. ■ ■ ,, 

The numerous gardes/1ft Loudon gaw duHi^ his 
flrst;yi»M; to_the oontmeht. Iippear to have suggested 
to hute- the idea ht* Bu^wopmdHi: of Gardening, 
the hteteitealiB part which coiitsins sketches of the 
idl uatfon#;; • .to again weutabrcsid. 
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to visit tlm gardens of Franco and Italy, with 

a view to describe them in that work; and in 1828 he 
paid-a third visit to the continent, travelling through 
a {peat part of France and Germany. In iteptembcr 
1890 he married Miss Webbe of Birmingham, who had 
displayed literary powers of no small promise in a novel 
entitled ‘The Mummy:’ two years afterwards his 
daughter Agnes, his only cliild, was bom. From the 
time of his rnarriago ho constantly travelled every 
summer, always accompanied by his wife, and latterly 
also hy Ids daughter. 

Mr Loudon’s literary career, so early begun, con¬ 
tinued, with very little interruption, for n space of forty 
years; and so voluminous were its lesolts, that we can 
only attempt a mere list of his better-known publica¬ 
tions. His earlier works wore more strictly professionid 
than those which marked his subsequent course: of 
eight volumes published between 1803 and 1818, four 
are devoted to subject of Hothouses—the remaining 
four being on the laying out of Public Squares, on Plan¬ 
tations, on Country Residences, and on the Formation 
of Gardens. In 1822 appeared the first edition of the 
‘ Encyclopiedia of Gardening,' a work remarkable for 
the immemse mass of useful matter which it contained, 
and for tlic then unusual circumstance of a number 
of woodcuts being mingled with the te.vt. This book 
had an extc.-iordiiiary sale, and fully established the 
fiime of the author. Soon alter was published an 
anonymous work, written either partly or entirely hy 
Mr Ijoudon, caUcd«the ‘ Greenhouso Companion;’ and 
shortly afterwards, ‘ (Observations on Laying out Farms,’ 
with hia namtv In 1824 a second edition of the ‘Ency- 
elopatdia of tJardening’ was published, witli very great 
alterations and improvements; and the following year 
appeared the first edition of tlie ‘ Encyclopajdia of Agri¬ 
culture,’ a work evincing an immense amount of re¬ 
search, and turming one of the readiest sources for 
reference to the practical farmer. In 1826 the Gardeners’ 
Magaatne a-as t Dimi'ciicod, being the first periodical ever 
devoted e.xclusivcly to horticultural subjects. The ‘ Ma¬ 
gazine of Natural History,’ also the first of its kind, was 
begun in 1828. Mr laiudon was now occupied in the 
preparation of the ‘ Encyclopedia of Plants,’ which was 
published early in 1829, and was speedily followed by 
tile ‘ Hortns Britannicus.’ In 1830 a second and nearly 
re-written edition of the ‘Encyclopiedia of Aprriculture’ 
was published, and tills was followed by an entirely re¬ 
written edition of the ‘Encyclopsedia of Gardening’ in 
1831. The ‘ Encyclopsedia of Cottage, Farm, end Villa 
Architecture’—the first he published on his own ac¬ 
count—followed, in 1832. This lost publication was 
one of the most successful, because it was one of the 
most uscfnl, he ever wrote, and it is likely long to 
continue a standard book on the subjects of which it 
treat*. 

Mr Loudon now began to prepare his great and 
ruinous work, the ‘ Arboretum Britannicum,’ the anxie¬ 
ties attendant on which were, undoubtedly, the primary 
cause of tlia.t decay of constitution which terminated in 
his death. Tliis work was not, however, cwmpleted till 
1838, and in the meantime he tegan the ‘ Architectural 
Magazine,’ the first xieriodical devoted exclusively to 
architecture. The labour he underwent nt this time was 
almost incredible. He had four periodicals—namely, 
the Gardeners’, Ni^urai History, and Architectural 
Magazines, and the ‘Arboretum Britannicum,' which 
■was published in monthly numbers—going oi! at once; 
and to prpduat these at the proper times, he lite- 
roily tofied nigiit and day. Imme^tely on the con¬ 
clusion of the ‘ Arboretiim Britaanioam,’ he be«tn 
the ‘ Sdburban Gardener,’ which was also puMtsfaed ih 
1838, as was the ‘ Hortus Ligitosns Ikihdinensis;’ and 
In 1839 appeared Ills edition of Repton’s ‘ LancUiwpe- 
Gardening.’ In 1840 he acceded the eiBtorship of the 

‘ Gardiners’ Gazette’ which he JSftWBjfcbM 

1841; and in 184S he. pablisbed hhi «^e|<ilo|tiitila of 
Trees and Shrubs,’ being an alwidgmaidi ^fihetArbar^ 
turn. In tile same J««iF ha ooin^^ted; his ^itimrtMa 


Horticulturist;’ and finally, in 184 S, 6 he piibUsliedrliis 
work on ‘ Gemeteries,’ the last sepsgath hO' ever 
wrote. Ill this list many minor pfodimtloOis. of 
Loudon’s pen have necessarily been omittedi hut; it 
may lie mentioned, that he contributed to, 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ and Brande’s ‘DictionW^ of 
Science;’ and that he published numerous supplement^ 
from time to time, to Ilia various works, ‘ ' 

A life so exclusively devoted to the literature of one 
profession necessarily presents few incidents to ex^te 
the interest or curiosity of the public; but it is not on 
that account tlie less valuable as an example and warning. 
No man, perhaps, ever produced such a mass of usefp 
publications as Mr Loudon; and certainly no one ever 
did so under such adverse and depressing circumstancesi 
‘ Many years ago,’ says our authority, ‘ when he came 
first to England, he bad a severe attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism, which disabled him for two years, and 
ended in an u^^ylosed knee and a contracted left ariii. 
In the year sHI*,, whilst compiling the “ Encyelopasdia 
of Gardening,” bebad another severe attack of rheuma¬ 
tism ; and the following year, being recommended to go 
to Brighton to get shampooed in Mahomed’s baths, his 
riglit nrni was there broken near the shoulder, and it 
never properly united. Notwithstanding this, he con¬ 
tinued to write with his right band till 182.% when the 
arm was broken a second time, and he was then obliged 
to have it amputated; but not befqre a general Incaking 
up of the frame had commenced, and the thumb and 
two fingers of the left hand had been rendered useless. 
He afterwards suft’ered frequently from ill health, till 
his constitution was finally undermined by tlie anxiety 
attending on that most costly and laborious of all his 
works, the “ Arboretum Britannicum,” which has Un¬ 
fortunately not yet paid itself.’ Tliis is indeed a 
melancholy siimniary of toil and sutTering; and it i» 
painful to reflect tliat so much labour and research, so 
much patience and industry, should have brought to its 
author no better reward tlwn disease and poverty. . 

To his literary labours Mr Loudon, os already stated, 
added those of a landscape gardenen in whltit capacity 
he was at one time extensively eonsuited. Hi* most 
important work in this profesaton wa«, aceordiug to his 
own opinion, the laying out of the Arboretum, so nobly 
presented by Joseph Strutt, Esq. tJthe town of Derby; 
but many other districts of England will liaig bear tes¬ 
timony, by the beauty and amenity of their scenery, to 
his skill and good taste in this department. 

Mr Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum,’ we have already men¬ 
tioned, plunged hiui in debt, of which L.240''»eilllBSied, 
at the time of his death, to be liquidated not only by its 
own sale, but by the sale of twelve of his other works, 
which were mortgaged to cover its expenses. To free 
himself and family from pecuniary obligHtions, whi(d> 
five years ago amounted to jM0 ,000, Mr Loudon Intour^ 
literally to the lost day of his life, assisted by his able 
and gifted partner, who had, in the meantime, applied 
her mind to botany and other bninches of knowledge 
cultivated by her iiusbanil, so that she was enabled to 
be of great service to him in his labours, besides pfo- 
ducing many independent works, generally, of a 
arid pleasing character. Even u»few days belpre .hiS 
death, when public sympathy was beginninij to be 68;- 
cited towards him, he addressed a project to individttiilii 
of note in rank, literature, and science, soUdlti^ 
reo^mendatioii and purchase of his works-ride iride- 
peihent nature desiring to lean to its own riteHirather 
tmn to be aided by a mere pecuniary subecidptiid)- 
lae hand ,1^ deatli, however, intertT^eed >vltii fft** 
saieme just ttsisit was beginning to oi«fdteiin bis be¬ 
half i** he died of disease of the luiige, ,at ,®ky«wt6r. on 
the I4th December 1843, rettotorig; to tiiat 


* It {rives ns pleasnre to observe a scheme has been set on 

toot tor the ItonldsSton (d llr IsmAsa's debts by the tale of his 
works, and tbaiit tssucesediiigtofiiesMUetantiimof itshHgtsators, 
the Sam oonected ueing^t the time we stTite (March to; not mtoh 
turner tourtcen hmMnmpoands. , 
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cteamesg and energy of mind by which his laborions 
life had been throughout distinguished. 

Nercr, perhaps, did any individual possess more 
energy and determination than Mr London; whatever he 
undertook he pursued with enthusiasm, and carried to 
an end, notwithstanding all the difficulties and depress¬ 
ing cireuinstancea to which we have alluded. He could 
not be said to possess the higher gifts of genius: he 
ivas more a methodical compiler of the thoughts of 
others, than an original inquirer and discoverer; but in 
point of industry and perseverance he w'as unequalled. 
He i^sessed to an extraordinary degree ttie art of 
drawing forth the knowledge of others; and as soon ns 
he had formed the plan of one of his works, he seemed 
endowed with an instinctive feeling which guided him 
at once to the persons who could give him the best 
information on the subjects ho had in view—informa- 
tioa which ttiey were often not aware they possessed. 
Around Him, in his study, masses of knowledge, thus 
gleaned ftom practical men, were arranged in labelled 
nompartments, ever ready when needed; and by the 
aiclitmy of his mind, and the incessant labours of his 
pOn, Me gave these thoughts to the public in an inviting 
and us^ul form. ‘Those who knew Mr Loudon in 
private life,’ says an intimate friend, ‘ will long enter¬ 
tain a deep regret for his loss, and will always cherish a 
remembrance of his truly execilent character and dispo¬ 
sition. His vast andscomprehensive talents were indeed 
*' clothed with humility,” and were freely offered wher¬ 
ever they could be of use. lie was roost aflectionate in 
alt the ix'lations of private life, generous in hospitality. 
Candid in expressing his opinions, and an untiring and 
realous advocate of every moral and social improvement, 
setting forth at all times an example of honourable in¬ 
dustry, and of public and private worth.’ 

HUMOROUS PEOPLE. 

ThosK persons who are always innocently good- 
humoured are very useful in this world, by diffiising a 
generous cheerfulness among all who approach them, 
Habitual vivacity has the recommendation of not only 
Its own ]deasurable feelings, but it has a sanitary 
benufit; for it keeps the blood in proper circulation, 
quickens the understanding, and even bOps digestion, 
indeed it conduces to long life: while, on the other 
hand, the habit of yielding to and fostering sadness of 
heart, embitters and shortens the d<ays of the young. 
It is Well said by Solomon, that ‘ a merry heart doeth 
godtPHlkswa medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the 
bones.’ In later times, Bolingbroke gave it as his ex¬ 
perience that, ‘ in this farce of life, wise men pass their 
time in mirth, Whilst fools only are serious’—an obaer- 
yatton riiat recalls to memory the lines of the poet— 

‘ gportwaan tod woodcocks by their ©yes, 

As fools an known by looking wise.’ 

If this be so, it is surely best to be cheerful, and, in the 
words of Byron, 

‘ Tolaagli at ali things, for we wish to know. 

What, after aU, ore all things but a show !’ 

Sheridan Knowles, i!i bis play of WiUiam. Tell, has hap¬ 
pily described the blessings of a cheerftd temper.— 

‘ Who woald not have lui eye 
To soe the sun, where others see a clondt » 

A franjc so vemSl, as, In spite of fflioW, p, 

To think it genial mnnmer all jSarfoli&dJ , V 

I do not know the foel would tot to such w 

A man!’ , I B 

Humorists would be in fkvour, could tHey 

only be taught what ito l»Sd whut are hot the proper 
timea and subjects fet exercise irf their jocularity. 
A^ve all Wnjp, they caght to refrain from playtog off 
their Iflh^toputations and manners of mifr . 

frlchdte^lrhe «tUe ihridents pf the passing hour, and & 
UvMliilfe^ Of ftse imagination, ought ^^y lb 

*‘**^^. HsdurMimp^tionsMd 
blehfflwppiught never to be sefeeted as marks ridlin^ 


to shoot its shafts at. It is srell to ‘ laugh at all things’ 
that may be properly laughed at; but it is still more 
commendable to resist all temptations to raise a laugh 
by personal allusions which hurt the feelings of some one 
individual in tlie company. When this virtuous forbear¬ 
ance is strictly observed, a humorist’s society becomes 
an enjoyment to all, for each feels sure that there is no 
danger of the flying shaft penetrating the sanctuary of 
friendly secrecy, or going beyond the bounds of good 
breeding. By sporting with another’s weaknesses, in¬ 
firmities, and personal singularities, we may certainly 
divert the company for a moment, and gratify our own 
selfish vanity, which is ambitious to show superiority; 
but, as Chesterfield justly observes, tills is a pretty sure 
way to make enemies for ever, for ‘even those who 
laugh will, upon reflection, fear and despise ns; it is 
ill-natured, and a good heart desires rather to eoncreal 
than expose other people’s weaknesses or misfortunes. 
If we have wit, we should use it to please, and not to 
hurt: we may shine, like the sun in the temperate zone, 
without scorching.’ Conversation may imp.art plea¬ 
santry and cheerfulness, without having even the slight¬ 
est recourse to personality, an indulgence in which is 
an infallible sign of an uneducated and nnamiable dis¬ 
position. Barrow, in his Sermon affainst Foolish Jestini/, 
remarks, that ‘ The weaknesses of men, of what kind 
soever (natural or moral, in quality or in act), consider¬ 
ing whence they spring, and how much we are all sub¬ 
ject to them, do need excuse, and in fairness call for 
compassion, not for mirtli, to be drawn from them; thev, 
in respect to common humanity„«liould rather be stu¬ 
diously connived at and concealed, or r*Mly excused, 
than wilfully laid open and wantonly descanted on; 
they are rather to be seoreUy deplored than openlv 
derided.’ 

The truly pleasant and well-behaved humorist will 
scorn to convert his wit into a sparring we.apon or an 
offensive missile ; but will ever be mindful of the obser¬ 
vation of St Jame.s, ‘ If any man offend not in word, be 
is a perfect man.’ Ill-natured wits might take an im¬ 
proving lesson from an anci^dote or two which we may 
here relate :—In the midst of a gay party at Versailles, 
^iiis XIV. commenced a facetious story, but eoricluiicd 
it abruptly and insipidly. Presently, one of the eoni- 
pany having left the room, the king said, ‘ 1 am sure 
you must have observed how very uninteresting my 
anecdote was. After I had <»mmenced, I recollected 
that it reflected rather severely on the immediate an¬ 
cestor of the prince of Armagnac, who has just quitted 
us ; and on this, as on every other occasion, 1 think it 
far better to .spoil a good story than distress the feelings 
of a wortliy man.’ The celebrated mimic, Griffen, was 
asked to imitate the person, manner, and singularly 
awkward delivery of Dr Woodward, the geologist and 
phyEi(!ian, in the character of Dr Fossil, in a farce then 
preparing under the title of Three Hokrs after Marriaye. 
Tlie mimic dressed himself up at a countryman, and 
went to the doctor to ask his iffivice about a long series 
of diseases with which he pretended his poor wife was 
afflicted. All this he did to justify and prolong the in¬ 
terview, that he might have snfflclent thhe to study the 
doctor’s manner. This accomplished, he offered him 
the fee of a guinea, which the doohsr declined, saying, 

‘ Keep your money, poor man 1 keep your money! you 
have need of all your cash and ml your patience too, 
with such a load of diseases home.’ The actor, on 
his return to the fawse-writer, r^tod this conversation, 
and concluded lif: declaring that he would sooner die 
tlmn prostitute his talehts by making a public laugh¬ 
ing-stock of Ihr Woodward, who, receiving him as a 
poor man, had shown tender htnnanity and compas¬ 
sionate sympathy at the muttlMte of hjs Msnmed cala¬ 
mities. ■ '■ 

A* the more a person niaoifests iffleosiness at the 
ditpt attaints iff ahearrieii hianorist the better snort 
he prevM to him, it is Whwiit to receive his soUiei with 
apparent taMBterence, hOWfvw acutely one may feel 
has cru^ JoWi, was puWicly ridiculed. 
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he hung himself from vexation; but Socrates, -when 
satirised on the stage, showed hia usual wisdom by 
laughing at the players. Whether his laugh was 
genuine or forced, must remain a question; for though 

Rxcess of wit may nftentimoii Iragnilo, 

.Tests are not always pardoned—by a smile. 

Men may disguise their malice at the heart. 

And seem at ease, though pained with inward smart. 
Mistaken, we tliinlr. all such wounds of course 
Ttefleotion cures. Alas I it makes them worse. 

Like scratches, they will double anguish seize, 

Ritnklo In time, and fester by degrees. 

IfiiTsh to the heart, and grating to the ear. 

Who can reproof without reluctance hear ? 

Why against priests the general heat so strong, 
nut that they show us all we do is wrong ? 

Wit well Bpidied does weightier wisdom right. 

And gives us knowledge while it gives delight. 

Thus on the stage we with applause behold 
What would liavc pained us from the pulpit told. 


ROBIN REDBREAST NOT A GENTLEMAN. 

In the Runmicvof IHS.'iw'c lived at Millbum Cottage, in tlic 
inimcdiale ncighbonrlrood of Millbum Tower (five miles 
from Edinburgh, on the Coistorplutie roail), and bed eoii- 
htant .access to the grounds. This residence w.as originally 
a tower, built by the late Sir Robert Liston—long flritisli 
iivnbassador at t\)iistautlnonle—on the site of ids father’s 
farm, and embracing tlie original farm-house as au adjiinet 
to tlic towc'r, .and finally to the very edassieal and beautiful 
buildings afterward^ addeil. 

Thu litlle iarm-liouso lies Irebind tlie larger buildingK ; 
:nid a pi’ctty esplanaJc leads from the wlmli^ to a small 
R|]ect of w'atri’(tlie firat of a series of fish-ponds), be.aut1- 
i'ldlv shadeil by wood, and the resort, of various siaaa'es of 
water-fow 1. Tlie whole grounds are cbarmiiigly wooded, 
t'vider a targe tree in this ipiiet .and secluded spot an in¬ 
valid lady used to delight to sit and read or work in her 
iSatli etiair, the servant.s Icaring her oooa.sioiially for hours. I 
But she soon ceased t.i be without Company ; a blufl' little 
fellow of a Hobhi lii-t used to come and hop about lier, 
eiiiqiiiig a liftie of cn.^ioji.ally from the neiglibouring hedge ; I 
in and by he would hop on tiie i«)le of the chair, and 
liiuilly lie w ould percli on the arm or back of the eliair, 
a iul even on the lady's shoulder. She. of course, was de- 
ligliied W'itli niieli eonfideiiee, and often earrieil crumbK of 
l ake, Ac. for him, but which ho seemed not niiieli to value, 
liaviiig iibiimliiiiee of other t'lxid ; hut he w.as very' regular 
in his atteiidanoc upon her. Wo all used to go to see tiirn, 
and it made no diflfcreneo to Robin : he went througli Ids 
usual movements. At last we uientionod tlio cireumstance 
to the gardener, who seeftled to know Robin weP, and, to 
our nstoiitsliment, designated him ‘ an impudent little 
scoundrel!’ and not without cause, as tlie foUowing anee- 
lote will show :— 

Robin iiaii. it seems, been at one time a favourite witli 
.ady Liston, and silo liad at this time been dead seven 
vears. lie lived constantly in the gardens, and habitually 
built ids nest in the conservatory. His custom had for 
f long time been, and now avas, to attend any strangers wdio 
visited tlie gardens, flying after them ftom polo to pole, 
and wlicn they entered tmi conservatories, entering also, 
and hopping from twig to twig as tlicy proceeded; and 
fliuiUy aceompatiying them to their ciuriages, or, if they 
liad none, to opposite the residence Where carriages were 
usually left. It was also his ousttun oonstaiitly to break¬ 
fast with lAdy Liston, entering the window boldly if it 
were open, or'domauding entrance if it wore not; coming 
ui.Km the table, hopping upon her shoulder, and generally 
making himself perfectly at hoinc. 

In the coui-se of his buildings in the greenhouse, he at 
one time took a feuey to have an esplanade tc his resi¬ 
dence ; that is, he laboured for a fortn%tit to raise up a 
large leaf to where he intended to build ni* nest, and after 
failures innumerable, at last suctieeded ; and then ni%ht 
be be seen strutting upon this leaf in front of his nest, and 
raising up his voice in what he meant for siiigin^.' Alto¬ 
gether, he was a remarkable bird, and was talked of and 
made of accordingly. 

But jxtrfectiob » not in nature, not even hi a Robin Red¬ 
breast. Robht’s charaoter a« a hlMband and a gentleiigm 
remained unimpeaohed fer yoaiti j (slia it \vW|iever doubted 
that in these retpe^ he obfe:i|ie an^ that 

ever wore a red Wkiiiteoat, tie annuf 


ally became a bachelor, his wife and famUy ICavim him, as 
is usual among Robins, at their appointed time. Gne year, 
however, it was observed that the lady did not leave ; and 
after a time, it was discovered that she would not leave, 
thougli teeciving pretty emphatic llintsthat her lord wished 
her to be off. People, a» usual, took different sides, sonic 
appiniulnig tlic lady’s const aney, and others doubthm if the , 
prerogatives of Imsbands sbonld be iniHhgcd, Whatever 
they might be. 'Ibe lady came off second-best in this case, 
as in too many others. 'We are sorry to be obliged to teU 
the story, but the truth of history requires it. Robin, se®- 
ing words useless, Te.sortcd to blows ; and, to the horror of 
hia admirers, gave the unfortunate partner of his palm-leaf 
one. too many. Tic killed her! 

Of course ho could no longer be a favourite with a lady. 
He was denied the eutriie. to the breakfast-room, and even 
flouted away if he ventured to oiler bis attentions oh. a 
walk. One of tlic .indges of justiciary having called MioTi 
after, it was even proposed to hriiig liitii to trial, and 
have liim executed ; but tiie judge gave it as liis opinion 
that an indien||Mit could not be sustained. ‘ Man only,’ 
said this leanfod^'son, ‘ has the distinction of uperpetitmi 
mttculum '—which may be interiu'etod, a lasting chain; 

‘ S(xundum kgeii fine tiatunc,’ contumed the judge — which, 
again we must interpret, me<ans, according to the laws of the 
redbreasts—‘ 1 am of opinion that he would be acquitted ; 
ei iiptut let/es <d m fiiro conscieiitue '—again meaning, both in 
law and in eonsiiienee; or tliat tlic verdict would be, as 
more graphically given by a Yorkshire jury in somewhat 
sitniiar oircuinstances, ‘ sfirved her night! ’ In short, it was 
a noli jtroHeipii. But liowoVcr the law might lie, Robin’s cha¬ 
racter was blasted. He was never .again received into 
favour by his mistress wblle she lived; and though ho fol¬ 
lowed the usual course of redbreasts, be was a marked 
m.ae. Even the gardener did not forgive him. 

Sncl) are a few real traits in the liistory of this rather 
singular bird. His poetical character is heantiful, and it 
is widely known. It is believed to be derived from the 
single story of the ’ Babes in the Wood’—a proof how 
fKiwerfiil is the voieo of t he bard. In his real cliaracter, the 
Robin seems to bo a familiar, some miglit say a bold bird: 
but e.NCiept tile anecdote now given. We have .never heard 
of his cruelty ; and iiow fer this is to be deemed enielty, 
or wlutiier it is ernclty at all, and not the instinct im¬ 
planted for the most necessary purposes, it is ini}>ossible to 
say. After a time, every creatute deserts its young, and 
its mate also. Perhaps tills is tlie only instance of a mate’s 
being known to have desired to adheng, and this aberration 
may liave been occasioned by the climate Of the locality. 
At all events, tliesc facts are believed to be perfectly true 
in all particiilare, and so they forma contribution,however 
trivi.al, to tlie liistory of animals. 



OKE OF THE IDOLATBIE8 OP ENtiLAM). 

Tlie only place in England we know of where the great and 
the small frankly consort, is the betting ring at Epsom and 
Newmarket, where his grace will take tlic horse-dealer’s 
odds, and x-ice versa —that h the place of almost national 
interest and equality ; but what other is there ? At 
Exeter Hall (another and opposite national institution) 
my lord, takes the eliair, and is allowed tlie lead. Go to 
GuUdliall on a feast day, my lords have a high table for 
themselves, with gold and plate, where the commouets 
have crockery, and no donht with a prodimous deal more 
green fat in the turtle-sdup than fsllg to the share of thb 
jioor suflbreis at the plebeian table. Tho theatre was a 
place wtierfc our vieli and poor met in common; but the 
great have deserted that amusement, and are thinking of 
sitting down to dinner, or are preparing for the opera when 
tlirwi acts of the comedy are over. The honest Citllfea who 
takij his simple walk on a Sunday in the park, condes near 
hisj&etters, it is true, hut they are passing him in their 
cadnagesor on horsehnek; nay, it must have stniiflt any 
plsln ((crson who may chanco to have travelled abroad ill 
st&mboot Of railroad, how the great EngBshinan, or the 
would-be great (and the faults of a gMM master, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, are always to be seen ih the exagge¬ 
rations of his imitatofe), will lit ahmec in Ids soli¬ 

tary carris^e on the fore-decfcrTathet eohae aitimig the 
vulgar crowd who are el^o^g AheHlielves In the more 
commodious rart of the yfies^l. to find 

with the feModpanlq atiattraviey of ftee country, it is 
not that nfer wdt tbemamves up, aUd do as they like, but 
that they TU&’TMineBb foRhi,' who vidll insist upon imitating 
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them: and this is not their fault; it is ours. A philosopher 
has but to walk Into the Bedford and Knssel-squaro dis¬ 
trict, and wonder over this sad characteristic of his coun¬ 
trymen : it is written up in the largo bills in the windows 
which show tl»t the best houses in London are to let. 
There is a noble mansion in Russel-square, for instance, of 
w’hich the proprietors propose to make a elnb, bat the in¬ 
habitants of Btoomsbury who want a club must have it at 
the west end of the town, as far as possible from their 
own unfashionable quarter: those who do inhabit it want 
to move away from it; and you hear attorneys’ wives and 
honest stockbrokers’ ladies talk of quitting the vulgar dis¬ 
trict, and itaoving towards ‘ the court end,’ as if they were 
to get any good by living near her Majicsty the Queen .at 
Pimlioo! Indeed, a man who, after living much abroad, 
returns to his own country, will find there is no meauncKS 
in Biu«]>c like that ofthe freeborn Briton. A woman in 
mtddle life is afraid of her lady’s-maid, if tlic latter has 
lived in a lord's family i>n;viously. In the days of the 

existence of the C-elnb, young men used to hesitate 

and make apologies before they avowed they belongjal to 
it j and the reason was, not that the members were not as 
go^ us themselves, but because they were not better. 
The dub was ruined bosause there were not lords enough 
in it, 'Die young barristeia, the young artist-s, the young 
tnerohants from the city, would not, to he sure, speak to 
their lor^hips if they were present, but they pined in 
their absence—they soiiglit for places where their august 
patrons might oecasionaliy be seen and worshipped in 
silence; and the eorugr of Waterloo Place is now dark, 
and the friendly sttiam of dinners no longer greets the 
passers-by there at six o’clock. Thus, as it seems to us, 
the great'people in England have killed our society. It is 
not their flwilt; but it is Our meanness .—Fomiffn ^mrterlg 
Saniow, Januarg 1844. 

OIT1CKSU.VER FROM CniJf.i. 

This metal—so extensively employed in medicine, m the 
amaigamaiion of the noble metals, in w'ater-gilding, the 
making of vermilion, the silvering of looking-glasses, the 
fiWng g£ barometer and thermometer tubes, &c.—has 
hiihertp been imported chiefly from Spain, Germany, and 
Peru. IWw, however, there is a prospect of its being 
jebMued’ffpm Chins, some of the provinces of which have 
beeti lot^ known to yield it in oonsidorablc abundance, 
(to <dthe main novelties in the Chinese imi>ort consists in 
ifuxnode of package, the metal being simply poured into 
• biece of bamboo, ^ about a foot long and three inches 
raick, having each end firmly closed with resin. This rude 
tom of pac&ge is found quite as serviceable as the iron 
bottle in winch mercury is usually brought, while it is 
U^ter, and in every way more convenient for shipment. 
Sptotnens were recently shown in the London market; 
Att^ntoiaMio remunerating prioes which they brought, it 
to'expected that renewed shipbients of the article to 
place on an extensive scale. 

MOTtVE K)WER OF NtAGSRA. 

Measurements, says a writer in Sillinum’s Jounul, have 
itom made of the vofuThe of the Niagara river, from ndsidk 
it appears rimt the motive power of the cataract exetoda, 
by nearly fortyfbl(l,'idi (he mechanical fotee water , ami; 
ateam-power rendered mtolabie in Britain for .Re purpose 


form the mann&eturing labonre Ihr a large portion of the 
Inhabitwts of the world, inriintolg too (be power aptdied 
fer teaosportiog these n^uete by attotomts and steam, 
cats, and their eteamehto of wiur, to naiwM seas. 
Indeed it appears probable (Ito (to W*’ ^vity, as 
established by the Creator, pa^.:f#(to, to this togl* 
waterfall, more intense and effemto energy tl»m Is itoes- 
ssry to move all the ariifloial msehtoevy w the tod^able 

gtoto. 

CASBONIC Acn> JM TEK ApIOSPHEitE. 
‘Observations have recwitly' hem perftffmed by 
Jlptdlt and Lo«-y, ia order to ascertain, *S aeonratdy as 
•‘“riWe, the diffitorat ycopattiOTa of earboaic aeid con¬ 
ed to the to of a toge tow>, sM to that of tl|e 
Fm thifi {mipose an (mpitoths was etotoistod 
r, wbout tto miles 'frinh Paris, tod toothto to toiie 

'putous patts oftto city. Prom the 29th Sto* 

to She ,3Mh October 184% three awies of caBtorir 
f Imritotnod at the same time, in both plamKdn 
# to, so as to obtain 


experiteont about six grains of carbonic acid. After the 
most careful manipulation, and a reversal of the apparatus, 
BO that no difference miglit arise from that oaiise, it was 
found that tlie carbonic acid contained in the air of Paris 
was to that in the air of Andllly as 100 to 02; in other 
woirla, tlie atmosphere of the country contains loss car¬ 
bonic acid than that of the city. A certain amount of 
carbonic acid (about 1 i>ai-t in 1000) Is always found in 
common air, be it ever so pure ; but a quantity so great as 
that indicated by the preceding exixirimonts,’ indubitably 
establishes the superior' healtiuness of the open country. 
It may be questioned, ho'ivcver, if experiment could detect 
any appreciable difference between the .air of a well kept 
and repdariy laid out city, and that of the country. 

OUTWAnn CbRANblNESS. 

With nfference to the conclusion of an article in No. 11, 
entitled An Evenin/i mi/t the Wurhing-Clwms, a friend i>oiuts 
out the following passage of q^naint elociuence in the works 
of Sanertcig:—‘ 'What worship, for example, is there not. 
in mere wasiiing! perhaiM) one of the most moral things a 
man, in common eases, has it in his power to do. Strip 
thyself, go into the bath, or were it into the limpid pool 
or running brook, and tiicro ■wash and bo clean ; thou wilt 
step out again a )mrcr and a better man. Thi.s conscious¬ 
ness of perfect outer pureness—that to thy skin there now 
adlicrcs no foreign speck of imperfection—how it radiates 
on tlioe, with cunning symliolio influences, to thy very 
soul! Tliou hast an increase of tendency towards all good 
things whatsoever. The oldest Kastem sages -with joy mid 
lioiy gratitude had felt it to bo so, and that it was the 
Maker's gift and will. It remains a religious duty in tlie 
East. Nor eonld Herr Ihoifcssor Straftss, when I put the 
question, <lcny that for tis, at presceit, it is still such hero 
in the AVost. To that dingy oiierative emerging from ills 
soot-mill, what is the first cliity I wall presonbe, and offer 
help towards ? That he clean the skin of him. Gan lie pray 
iiy any ascertained method ? Oiie knows not to a cer¬ 
tainty ; hut, -with a sufliciency of soap and water, he can 
wasii. Even the dull Einglish feel something of this; they 
have a saying, Cleanlmess is near of kin to godliness 
yet never, in any country, saw 1 men worse washed, aaid, 
in a climate drenched with the softest cloud-water, such a 
scarcity of baths.' 


SONNET —EVEN I N.G. 

JIY MISS CA>I1I,1.A TOt!I.MIH. 

I love to wateb tbs bright stars, one by one. 

As rnshtol through the veil of early night, 

By tinytoto’ they struggle into light, 

Breathlew. and tivnibliiig, non- their race is dune. 
Wateh I ye wiUeee eaeb meunt its golden throne! 
Fiaroe, vridi a steadfast gaze, the ether gray. 

And ye will see otttapring each sparkling ray; 
Shiniagaaudien the world was young they shone! 

Aod Barth leoks iqi with an unwriiikled brow! 

And Xboll she thus a Hebe-mother stand 
For eeunUeaaefM «ti8? I only know 

Uowmiioh Zlove to wateli tho quaint named liand 
'HdHt dim imtolnlins. for thry wtll took 
,vpm tiumiHtmUftwUm Fittnre's sealixl book I 


NOTICE. 

In«dito«r(irietoNn.ZJS«toi(tod-dI>h^>>«i;y<naft^ra2«— 
de8lgBedthstto>atla* toe tototori some Llfe-Assunuiee Oilicas 
iariri>«bribmto griitoer>tto<i bring them bualnees—We gavea 
Uri' c4 to lm«toto:toxAdi|!k'tolMki from this qsrraptive syatom, 
md pntoitto to luddtoltoipemai uf .any others whieh observe an 
equtoy ttoiountlde eeuifl S tona doing alt in our jiuviwr to moke 
the pubUo aw^ W to Wa to* and aoeietins which aro, in this 
respect, ipost of cottolimee. In conformity with this pro- 

ihiiei, we now add to the hdaourablo list the name of the Tbmfx. 
aAwen FaoVtsilikv Ii>anx»nO«,«dX0 MOOigate Straet, London. 

--.jj,.,,.. r" ■ ' ■ ' _ 


FtsMUlea hy W. imd lA totawnsM,: Bdlnbnito; and, with their 
jiamission, by W. A Oaa* Amen (kamer, LsndoBv-FriBtad by 
,lNr and to .iCMAXhtoasOjik BMinbo^ 
iaf (lomriMe into^tod'iwtnial, firii Striti, in twrivavolaines, 
tod aim oM xmbawto comidate acts, may bo had from tho pub- 
UibawtotorirVn#fsAalto)|)sd editfcm M the Jommal is now 
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were the suitors who bowed before the power of her 
charitis; some of them, too, in every respect quite eli¬ 
gible. As her aunt remarked to her sympathising 
acquaintances, ‘It was truly provoking, and to her 
quite inaimprehensible, to see a girl throw away so 
many exceUent offers. She did believe Susan, with all 
her talents, beauty, and fortune, would die an old maid.’ 
This prophecy was repeated before her niece at least 
once a-day; but it failed of the desired effbet. In truth, 
Susan suspected that the power of her gold was at least 
equal to the power of her charms; and her ardent and 
enthusiastic spirit revolted from the idea of bestowing 
the hoarded treasures of her heart uiioii one who could 
allow the fortune with which that heart would be ac¬ 
companied the least weight in the balance. She felt 
within herself the power of disinterested and enduring 
affection, but then it must Ixs for one who could appre¬ 
ciate the gift, and repay it with a love as part* and 
exulted as her own. Her peculiar religious opinions, 
too, operated unfavourably for her lovers, and yt^ar after 
year pBs.sed on, until, to her imnt> no small chagrin, 
Susan reached the aldrming ago of tivc-iiud-tw'enty, 
still bearing the style and tithi of Miss Earinghani. 
About tills time considerable excitement was produced 

in the select circles of 11-and its neighbourhood, by 

the return home, after an absence of several years (wliich 
time he had spent in Jravelling), of the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Bernard, a bhronet of good family aiul fortune, 
and the great man of tlie nciglibourliood. 

Edward Bernard W'as not, strictly speaking, wlnit is 
called handsome, but he possessed that which perhaps 
is generally found more attractive in a man than mere 
regularity of feature—an intelligent expressive counte¬ 
nance, joined to a flue m-anlj"^ figure, and manners tlie 
courtesy and urbimity of which conciliated all witli 
whom he came in contact. Gf course he was warmly 
I welcomed by all who had the honour of numbering 
themselves amongst his friends or awiuaintanccs; and 

11- was for some time kejit in a state of unusual 

gaiety and dissipation by tVio fetes and parties given 
in honour of his return. On his first mei'ting witli 
Susan, he appeared much struck wjtli her beauty and 
evident Buperiority. Eurther acquaintance confirmed 
and deepened the irtpression, and gave Irni some hope 
that it was mutual. His conversatiomu talents w^ere 
considerable, and he possessed, in a great degree, the i 
art of drawing out the information, and developing the 
powers, of those with whom he conversed. Susan felt 
in hJSS’iaiqiany that she both gave and received plea¬ 
sure and information. His manner, also, was peculiarly 
agreeable to her, "being singularly free from that strain 
eff exaggerated compliment in which her admirers gene¬ 
rally appeared to tliink it necessary to address a woman. 
His moral character stood deservedly high ; and though 
: on religious subjects his sentiments were at first uiide- 
! cided, he appeared oiieu to eonviction, and it was not 
j long before Susan had the pleasure of perceiving that 
her own opinions were gaining ground in his mind, 
i The result may be easily imagined. Susan began 

i with esteem fur the character, tuid admiration of tlie 
I talents of her admfrer, and ended with love for him- 
I self; and, before the end of another ye.ar, she was 

ii engaged to Edward Bernard, and tlie time fixed upon 

for the marriage to take place. Great was tlie rejoicing 
of her aunt, and her love for her niece knew no bounds, 
‘it was such an exceUent matcli.’ And Susan hclsclf, 
liow changed did everything appear to her! jLife 
seemed no longer a weary pilgrimige—a time appoim^ed 
for the performance of codain duties, and the endurrlice 
(rf certain triale—^but a glorious period; given, it is true, 
to p^pare for a higher and happier state of existence, 
but ia which, if there was some sorrow to be borne, 
ttierp Jifiu mfieh j^ppiness to be enjoyed. It was bliss, 
Susan thp^ht, more than she had dared to hope would 
ever lot^ to *!)® beloved as she believed herself 

tobe.' ,v.' ■: 

Tb^ are BomrOharacters upon whom happiness lias 
a more softening Influence tlian adversity. Susan’s was 



one of these. Her lieart seemed to open and expand 
beneath its genial rays. She had more consideration 
for the weaknesses, more patience for the follies of her 
feUow-creatures tlian formerly; and her manner, while 
it lost none of its dignity, acquired the subdued and 
womanly grace in wliich it had been deficient. She had, 
however, one source of nnoasioess—her sister. Susan had 
visited Ellen several times since her marriage, but the 
style in which slie and her husband 4ved, and the com¬ 
pany they kept, being (lot only entirely at variance with 
her tastes and feelings, but with her sense of right, her 
visits had been ncitlier so long nor so frequent as might 
have been cxiwcted. For some time Ellen’s letters had 
been far from satisfactory. There was a forced gaiety, 
a want of lier usual frankness and candour about them, 
which made her sister fear all was not well, and a fore¬ 
boding of some great calnmity would sometimes cross 
her mind, but it was quickly lost in her own brighter 
anticipations; when one morning a letter was put into 
her" hand bearing the London post-mark, sealed with 
black, and dirt^cted in a hand entirely unknown to her. 
Susan’s heart sickened, and her trembling fingers could 
scarcely break the seal. Her worst fears were more 
than realised. 'The letter announced the sudden death 
of Mr Herbert, under circumstances of a jieeuliarly 
distressing nature. In a fit of teniiiorary insanity, the 
unhappy man had tcrminfited his existence, led, it was 
lielieved, to commit this awful act by the deranged state 
of his affairs. For some time Snsun sat mute and 
motionless, gazing in silent horror Vm the fearful an¬ 
nouncement. At length, as all thefiossihle consequences 
of this terrible calamity rnsVied uj)on her viiml, she let 
the letter Kill, and covering'her face with her hands, 
sank upon her knees, and fiTvently prayed for psTienee 
and r(!sign!ition under this severe trial. JStrcngtlicned 
by this devotional exereisc, she resolved immediately to 
hasten to her bereaved anil suffering sister; and hastily 
writing a note to her lover informing him of her inten¬ 
tion, and enclosing the letter she laid received, slie 
resolutely eommeneed the preparations for her melan¬ 
choly journey. Edward received Susan’s note just as 
he was preparing to visit her, and, liastily mounting his 
horse*, was soon in her presence, offering the assistao* e 
and consolation she so greatly needed, llis jiroposnl to ' l 
accompany her to town Susan detdined, olsscrving tliat ' 
lier sist(T would require all her time and attention, but 
jironiising to w'rite an (exact statement of Mrs Herbert’s 
affairs; adding, that if, as she feared, tliey were irre¬ 
trievable, ' future position in regard to each other 
would he matter for calm deliberation, which tlieir 
seisaration iniglit render more easy. Edward had often 
rog.arded Susan as an enthusiast, but her enthusiasm 
had only rendered her more charming so long as it re- 
g.arded himself and their mutual prospects; but as few' 
know tlicir own htiarts, so he had yet to learn that his 
w,as bound up in selflshncs.s, of whicli liis attachment to 
Susan W'as but a new and unsuspected form. 

Notwithstanding liis cflbrts to appear undisturbed by 
her allusion, his uneasiness was evident to his Ixitrothcd, 
and caused lier a decjicr pang than any she had yet 
endured. It was with a heavy heart she set out on her 
mission of mercy; but there is a reward for those w'ho 
act up to their convictions of right, in the self-approval 
of their own iieuts, whi(!h no outward circumstances, 
however afflicting, can take awray. It will not lie neces¬ 
sary to dwell upon Miss Faringham’s visit to the hou.se 
of mourning; it is sufficient to say that Mrs Herbert’s 
large fortune was entirely dissipated, leaving herself 
and three young (■bildren destitute of any resource but 
the generous aid of Susan, who lost no time in com¬ 
municating with her lover, and explaining to him her 
determination not to tnarry until she had secured to 
the widow and orphans an income sufificient to supiiort 
tliem in their own station in life. To this letter Edward 
returned no direct reply, contenting himself with urging 
her return^ and secretly trusting to his influence to pre¬ 
vent the executim of a scheme which he regarded as 
wild oAd extrain the extreme. ITiis evasion did 
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not escape the observation of Susan, and her fears too 
well divining the reason, canscd the bitterest disappoint¬ 
ment—disappointment groat in proportion as her eonfl-' 
dence had been strong in the sincerity and disinterested¬ 
ness of his attachment. But this was a time not for 
the indulgence of feeling, but for action. Her afflicted 
sister, with her destitute children, claimed all her sym¬ 
pathy and attention. It was decided that, as soon as 
the uect^ssary arrangements could be made, and Mrs 
Herbert’s heMth would admit of the journey, they should 

return to H-. In the meantime much had to be 

done, and Susan’s strength of mind and straightforward 
decision and energy of ch.aractor appeared to the greatest 
advantage; and the habits of business which she had 
acquired during the few years she had been uncontrolled 
mistress of a handsome fortune, proved now of the 
utmost service. With unwearied pcrseveranee she exa¬ 
mined into her sister’s affairs, met the creditors of her 
late brother-iii-law, and by an i^qual distribution of 
what remained of his once princely fortune, satislied, 
as far iis jwssible, all claimants. Tliis done, Susan lost 
no time in setting out on licr return home, hoping tiiat, 
at a distance from the scone of her sliort-lived l\a])pi- 
ness and bitter misfortunes, her sister would tlie sooner 
regain strength to tiear her trials with resignation. Poor 
I Ellen, after the first violent paroxysm of grief bud sub¬ 
sided, fell into a state of profound iiieliuielioly, from 
wJiieh lier sister liad found it imjiossible to rouse her. 
Her mind, never strong, appeared smile into absolute 
imbecility, and site was alike incapable of tliouglit or 
1 action. • 

j If Susan’s itiuruey to town had been a sorrowful one, 

I her return home was no le.ss so. It was on a bright 

i and beautiful afleniooii in May that they reached H-. 

As the carriage iiusbimI tlie old elmrcli, the bells rang 
out a merry wedding {leal, and whilst Ellen wiqit and 
sobbed in iinavailiog anguish, tiusan could only tendtirfy 
embrace her. unable to utter the words of consolation 
which rose to her lijis, as .she rcmenibercd that this was 
I the day which was to have witnesstxl her union with 
him she so tenderly loveil, and thought of tlio maiiiKT 
in whiidi, in a feiv short weeks, her own bright and 
unclouded prospects hud been suddenly dimmtxl and 
overcast. She was roused from her painful reflections 
by the stopping of the carriage at her aunt’s house, 
the d(«)r of which immediately opened, and Edward 
stood ready to welcome her witli all liis ueeustomed 
cordiality, and more than his iiecustomed tenderness of 
manner. When Susan retired to re.st that night, it was 
with u lighter heart than she had known since the re- 
I'f’.ipt of that terrible letter, and she looked forward to 
tile iutervMov slie had appointed with her lover the next 
morning with hope, nay, even confidence, accusing her¬ 
self of having been suspicious and unjust, in having for 
a moment entertained the thouglit that he could be 
ai'tuated by ungenerous and mercenary motives. Her 
heart, relieved from the weight whieli had so heavily 
oppresstxi it, overflowed with love and thankfulnes.s. 
Edward’s meditations were equally satisfactory to him¬ 
self. He fclt sure that absence had by no means dimin¬ 
ished his mistress’s affection, and lie was sanguine in 
his holies tliat he should be able to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose of reasoning her cut of what he termed her romance. 
In Uiis hope lie met Susan the next morning; but it 
W'as somewhat damped when, instead of returning any 
direct answer to his recital of what he had •suilered 
during her absence, and his delight at her return, she 
said, ‘My dear Edward, I requested to see you this morn¬ 
ing, in order that we might us soon as possible come to 
a plain understanding. I must eonfes.s that I was sur¬ 
prised, nay grieved, that you evaded replying to that 
part of one of my letters relating tojny sister’s affairs. 
I'ou must have been aware how anxious I was that 
something decisive should be done, and could scarcely 
be ignorant of what consequence t/our opinion, t/our 
approbation, would be to me f’ * * 

‘ Yon wuld not think, my dearest J^san,’ he replied, 

‘ that I did not truly sympathise witn your distAss, on 


that I should be unwilling to co-operate with you in 
any reasonable plan that seemed likely to conduce to 
your sister’s liappiness; but considering it a subject we 
could better discuss together than by letter, I thought 
it Ixsst to avoid any mention of it until I saw you 
again.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Susan, ‘though I cannot entirely 
agree with you as to the expediency of the postponing 
the settlement of this question, the best way to remedy 
the omission will bo to come to a deeisioti now ; and as 
niy marriage settlements fortun.ately have not received 
my signature, it is still in my power to make the neces¬ 
sary alterations.’ 

‘ And what,’ returned her lover, ‘ are the sdtorations 
you propose? 1 must know this before 1 can give an 
opinion.’ 

It was with a flushed cheek and beaming eye (for 
fears of Edw ard’s want of generosity again crossed her 
mind) that Sgjati replied—‘ 1 shouM wish one half of 
Illy fortune toT>«..irrcvocably settled on my sister and 
her eliildren. Brought up iii the midst of comfort and 
lii.xury, she must not now, wdici.’bowed down by sorrow 
and burdened with (xires, know what it is to feel depen- 
(hniee even upon a siste^r.’ AVliatever might be Edward’s 
feelings on tb is announeement, his eounteiiariee expressed 
only admiration, as, taking Susan’s hand, and teaiderly 
kissing it, he replied, ‘ 1 entirely' agree with you, my 
deanist Susan, tliat we must emieavour to prevent as 
far as possible any fceliiig of dependence or obligation 
on your sister’s part. Witli most persons this would 
be (lifliciilt: but wliatever you uudertakc will be well 
done; and 1 know no one' who can so delicately confer 
;i favour as my generous and noble-minded Susan.’ 

‘ Then, dc.ar Edward,’ exclaimed she, ‘we are of one 
mind, and I .slia’d have yonr assistance in carrying out 
my plans. My poor sister; how happy will she be in 
possessing such a friend !’ 

Edward’s eye fell before Susan’s earnest tender gav.e, 
so full of truth mid love; but he said, ‘In motive, in 
intention, we are, 1 hope—1 believe—as you say, of one 
iivind, though we may not exactly agree as to the man¬ 
ner ill wliieh those intentions should be carried out. I 
am equally anxious with you that your dear sister 
should be comfortably and siiitably*provided for; but I 
do not lliiuk it necessary that half your fortune slimild 
bo the sacrifice. Indeed, my love, your generous nature 
carries you too far; and forgive me, if 1 say that I can¬ 
not think you display your usual prudence.’ 

‘ I’nidence! this is not a question of pn:'bm<(? re¬ 
turned Susan indignantly; ‘nor yet of generosity only. 

It is a duty, a privilege, that I “ of my ;ibundance should 
ininister to the necessities” of niy sister and her orphan 
cliikiron.’ 

‘ I should be the last person, Susan, to require or wish 
any sin rifice of duty; that, I think, you onght to know; 
hut ill your laud:ible wish to befriend your sister, you 
overlook, in my opinion, wluit is due to yourself, and, 
allow me to adil, to me. Yon feel much, aud naturally, 
for your sister’s children ; but Susan, deare.st, liave you 
never thought that these may be children who will have 
a nearer mid dearer claim upon ydu2 You know that 
the estates to wljjcli 1 succeed must in turn descend to 
my eldest son; or, in failure of direct descendants, to the 
heir-at-law. Think you, Susan, it is right to place the 
half of your fortune *so entirely out of your powCT, to 1 
the 'letrimeiit of those (should we be blessed with chil- 
dre^i) who will have a right to look to their parents for 
a urovision in acconlancc with the position they will 
liafo occupied from their birth?’ 

‘ All, Edward,’ said Susan sadly, ‘could we expect a 
blessing on those children, should we, to enrich them, 
fail in our duty toothers? and forgive me if 1 remind 
you, that though your estates are entailed, yet. Ihe in¬ 
come is so large, that there ought to he no danger of 
any child of yours wanting a suitable provision-, and as i 
your arguments have failed to convince me of the im¬ 
propriety or imprudence of my resolution, 1 miist., unless 
you have any plan 'to propose that we may mutually 
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think better, express my determination of adhering to she mac' 
that resolution.’ duce to 

‘ If yon had made np your mind what course to pur- tlie fam 
sue, I wonder you should give yourself the very unne> in the » 
cessary trouble of asking any advice or opinion in the nephew, 
matter,’ replied Edward in a tone of extreme vexation, happily 
• For my part, I see no necessity for making any settle- shocik wl 
ment at all. We shall always esteem it a privilege to to resist 
do whatever lies in our power to promote Mrs Herbert’s temper; 
comfort end happiness. I am willing to undertake the virtues i 
responsibility of providing the boy with a suitable edu- afleetion 
cation and settlement in life—the girls, of course, 1 she failc 
should not interfere with, leaving them to your own and which ai 
their mother’s management; but whatever was needed mortiflw 
to advance their future interests, should not be wanting a restrai 
on my part when that time arrived. As for your pro- they gre 
position, thinking it both imprudent and unjust, 1 can obligatio 
give it neither ray sanction nor approval.’ Herbert, 

‘ In fact,’ said Susan, all the pride ami determination adoption 
of her character flashing from her eyes, and speiiking Whilst 1 
in her erect bearing, and the curled lips scarcely con- i more pal 
cealing contempt—‘ In .fact, my sister and her children usual wi 
are to be the poor, humble, and grateful pensioners on he migh 
the bounty of their rieli relation. No; never whilst I and aur 
am still free, whilst I have it still in my pciver to re- loved he 
main Susan Faringliam.’ _ Her ii 

‘ You are unjust, Susan, very unjust,’ said Edward, man’s ei 
rising, ‘ and not in a* state of mind properly to weigh estimabli 
the import of your own words. When you come ful affect 
calmly to reflect upon what has passed, you will, I am at last f 
sure, feel that you have judged me wrongfully; and, early life 
painful as it is to endure the injustice of one so fondly Herbert 
loved, yet I must endeavour to do so with wliat philo- nard’s eli 
sqnliy I can, until your sense of right prompts you to both fam 

acknowledge the wrong you have done me.’ Wittiout _ 

waiting a reply from Susan, Edward, with an air of pijoF 

injured innocence, left the room and tlie house, glad, -* 

however, that the interview was over without his liaving 
made any, as he thought, unnecessaiy concessions, and rnornssi 
comforting himself with the belief that Susan would former v 
never sacrifice her own happiness to her sisterly aflec- astrononi 
tion. But Edward was mistaken in lii.s estimate of iiitidligib 
Susan’s character. Her love was not a blind and self- to a iiis 
deceiving passion ; k; was founded upon esteem for the making 
cliaractef of her lover ; and the predoir-nating feeling here pre 
of her mind after this interview was one of keen and being coi 
bitter disappointment The professions of attachment of the v 
which had formerly soothed and delighted her, were consistin 
nowfilsj^^ severe and scrutinising judgment, ‘ weighed charaetei 
in thebalmice, and found wanting.’ tlie sun i 

In some minds there is no mediunT between perfect position, 
confidence and painful suspicion; and during tlie few some of 
weeks which intervened between Susan’s rupture vdth of the co 
Edward and her final decision to reject him, his conduct to a largi 
only served to strengthen her conviction, that inordi- the mass 
nate love of self was the motive wliich ruled all bis liere the 
actions. observati 

Great was the astonishment of the gossips of II- upon win 

on hearing that the proposed alliance was at an end, geograpli 
and the heir of Sir Thomas Bernard a rejected lover, readers v 
And Edward, how did he bear nis sentence ? Candour now mo/ij 
obliges ns to say, with a stoicism that did more credit of our ow 
to his philosophy than his feelings. 'Proud and self- Of Mei 
important, he felt little tenderness for tlie woman who moon—a 
had humbled him not only in his own esteem hut in almost ui 
the esteem of the neighbourhood. He consoled ])i|i8elf a reduc^ 
by reflecting that a more pliant and yielding disposi- number c 
tion would be better suited to hip as a companiomfor special p 
life, and he set out for the continent, steadfastly ^r- the surfai 
posing to indemnify himself for his failure by a speedy by treme 
and adyimtageous marriage. depth of 

And Sasan-.-we wish we could inform our readers are prese 
that alig^lqund a balm f<w disappointed love in plans plate of ' 
ifor But her afil-ction had been too tender mountain 

and and the woufid she had received was too deep, several c 
to admit of a perfect cure. It is true she carried .out lighted, 
hey fbr her sisto’s benefit with unabated energy, honeycon 
forbhimog a house in the pleasant suburbs of H— 


she made every arrangement she thought likely to con¬ 
duce to Mrs Herbert's comfort, stipulating only that 
the family should reside under one roofi hoping to find, 
in the society and gratefhl attachment of her nieces and 
nephew, a cordial for her wounded feelings. But un¬ 
happily it was long before this hope was realised. The 
shock whicli her principles had been found strong enough 
to resist, had increased the natural asperities of her 
temper; and Susan’s experience fully proved that the 
virtues wliich command esteem do not necessarily excite 
affection. Capable of making the greatest sacrifices, 
she failed in the little arts of indulgent forbearance 
which are tlie charm of domestic life; and she had the 
mortification of perceiving that her presence wa-s felt as 
a restraint, especially by tlie children of the family. As 
they grew older, however, they felt more sensibly the 
obligations they owed to this generous relative, diaries 
Herbert, especially her favourite, and the son of her 
adoption, became increasingly dear to his maiden aunt 
Whilst he was a child, she had exliibited. considerably 
more patience and forbearance towards liim than was 
usual with her j and though, when crossed and thwarted, 
he might occasionally pronounce old maids in general, 
and aunt Husan in particular, a great bore, still he 
loved her sincerely. 

Her influence over him increased as he grew up to 
man’s estate, and could better appreciate her many 
estimable qualities. In the warm, tender, and respect¬ 
ful affection of this beloved nephew, Susan Faringham 
at last found a solace for the disappointments of her 

early life: and the latest nows in U-is, that Charles 

Herbert i.s tlie afiianced husband of Si^ Edward Ber¬ 
nard’s eldest daugliter, with the cordial afiprobation of 
both families. 


FROFESSOK NlCllOL’S CONTEMPLATIONS 
ON THE SOLAR SYS'.l'EM. 

PnoFussoR Niciioi. has acquired reputation by two 
former works, in which some of tlie grander truths of 
astronomy were presented in language at once popularly 
iiitelli.gible and highly elo»iuent. One of these, devoted 
to a history of the progress of tlie human mind in 
making out tiic true tlieory of tlie .Solar System, is 
here presented iii a new form, the original subject 
being condensed into a narrow space, and the remainder 
of the volume filled up with matter altogether new, 
consisting of‘contemplations’ on comets, the individual 
characteristics of the planets, and the constitution of 
tlie sun and moon. Mucli of the new matter is an ex¬ 
position, in Dr Nicliol’s lucid and brilliant style, of 
some of the most interesting of the recent discoveries 
of the continental astronomers, and it is therefore new 
to a large portion of the scientific world, as well as to 
the mass of ordinary readers. For example, we have 
liere the whole of the results of the curious and elaborate 
observations of Maedler of Dorpat and Baer of Berlin, 
upon what may now be, without a figure, called tiie 
geograpliy of the moon, the surface of wliich planet, our 
readers will be amused as well as gratified to know, is 
now mapped with considerably more accuracy than that 
of our own glolie. 

Of Messrs Maedler and Baer’s three-feet map of the 
moon—a singular triumph of liuman ingenuity, as yet 
almost unknown to our country—Dr Nichol he»‘e gives 
a reduced copy of about six inclics diameter, besides a 
number of plates representing on a much larger scale 
special parts of the surface. The general character of 
the surface of this luminary is highly irregular, marked 
by tremendous mountains and pits, the altitude and 
depth of which can be accurately measured when they 
are presented on the edge of the lighted prnrtimi. A 
plate of the district call^ the Apennines shows lofty 
mountains casting shadows upon a sulqacent {dain, and 
several circular pits, the sides of which are partially 


obliquity' 
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which the gun’s light strikes them. This is said to be 
an illustration of the crateriform structure of the moon. 
There is, however, about a third part of the entire sur¬ 
face presented to us, which is comparatively regular, 
the regular part lieing plains, and not seas, as former 
astronomers considered them. Tliere is no apiiearance 
of water, and hardly any of an atmosphere, upon tliis j 
planet. 

‘Taking the lunar mountain formations,’ says Dr 
Nichol, ‘ in the order of their simplicity, we discern, at 
tlie outset, a great number of perfectly isolated peaks, 
or sugar-loaf mountains, unr.onnectcd with any group or 
range whatsoever. In our own globe, such peaks are not 
uncommon as in Cantal, for instance, or Tenerifie; but 
those generally belong to some large sphere of dis¬ 
turbance, and tlie nature of the forces and opcr.ation 
that produced them can, however dimly, still witli some 
degree of certainty, bo conceived. Those singular for¬ 
mations in the moon, however, very often present no 
analogy in this resjiect w’itli the corresponding pheno¬ 
mena of our planet Tliey rise suddenly from the midst 
of unbroken fiats, and at a great distance from general 
disturbances. Tliey seem to have shot tbrougli the 
plain in obedience to some sharp internal force, as one 
would pusli a needle through a sliect of paper; and the 
plain has not been much more disturbed.’ Mountain 
ranges or chains are also present in the moon, thougli 
not a cliief feature in its surface. ‘ Tlieir general posi¬ 
tion is a sort of eiacular but broken skirt of tlie greater 
flats or plains.’ Scyiie reaidi a great elevation: tlie 
Apennines from eighteen to twenty tliousaml feet 
high ; that fs, soractliing between our Alps and Andes. 
As in the earth’s mountain ranges—the Himalaya, for 
instance—‘ (lie ridge is nnifornily extremely steep on 
one side, descending to tlie plain tlirongh abru|it 
precipices, or a succession of abrupt terraces, wliile 
tliey slope away. a.s ours do also, througli an exten¬ 
sive and gently declining liigiiland.’ Tlie abrupt face 
uniformly looks in towards the jilain — a peculiarity 
wliieh Professor Nichol supposes to be paralleled on 
earth by the arrangenient of some of our mountain 
chains, but, wc humbly conceive, with a less cogency 
of argument than usually attends his speculations. 

‘ But,’ says he, ‘ I must hasten on. 1 have noiv 
readied the most wonderful portion of tlie mixin’s 
mountain districts—a portion with wliicli we liave liere 
nothing beyond the faintest similitudes. At least tliree- 
fifths of the surface of that luminary are studded witli 
cavenis penetrating its body, and generally engirt at 
tiie top by a grciit wall of rock, whieli is serrated, and 
often crowmed by lofty X’oaks. 'I’liese eaverns, or, as 
they have been termed, craters, vary in diameter, from 
fifty or sixty miles to the smallest space visible—pro¬ 
bably 5(10 feet—aud tlie numbers increase as tlie dia¬ 
meter diminislies; so that ttie multitude of tlie sinaller 
ones becomes so great, that we cannot reckon it. The 
ridge that environs the crater is always steep within, 
aud sloping on its external side; but it dpcs not descend 
to tlie cavern’s base in one precipice. Witliiii it fre¬ 
quently lie concentric tidgos, assuming tlie form of 
terraces, and making the descent to the loiv ground 
appear mere gradual. The bottom of the crater is very 
ofterf convex, and low ridges of mountains sometimes 
run tlirough it; we also find in it isolated conical peaks 
and smaUcr craters, whose lieiglits however seldom 
reacli the base of the exterior waU. These curious ob¬ 
jects-are, in some parts of the moon, so crowded, that 
they seem to have pressed on each other, and disturbed 
and ev6n broken down each other’s environments; so 
that, tlirough their mutual interference, the most odd¬ 
shaped caverns have arisen. It often happens, too, that 
smaller craters arc found on the ^all; and in many 
instannes one can discern that the wall has been severely 
shaken by the fwce, whatever it was, that gave rise to 
the secondaz^ object’ 

The emter Tycho, of which a sketch is’given from a 
drawing by Major Davis, is the mdst remarjtable of 
tliese wondrous formations. Dr IjTichol makes an ideJl 


journey to it. ‘ Wandering,’ he says, ‘ through a dis¬ 
trict perhaps the most chaotic in the moon, where 
ranges, peaks, round mountains with flat tops, are in¬ 
termingled in apparently inextricable confusion—where 
there is no plain larger than a common field, that, 
too, rent by Assures and strowii with blocks that have 
fallen from the overhanging precipices—we descry in 
the liorizon what seems an iuiniense ridge, stretching 
farther tlian tlie eye can carry us, and reflecting the 
sun’s rays with dazzling lustre. On approaching this 
wall, through a country still as toilsome, it appears not 
so steep, but to liave an outward sloping, wliieli, liow- 
ever rougli, is yet practiculile to tlie strong of head and 
firm in knee. Ascend, then, O Traveller! averting 
your fiyes from tlie burning snn; and liaving gained the 
summit, examine tlie landscape Ixiyond. Landscape I 
It is a ty'jw for tlie most fiorrible dream—a tiling to be 
tliought of o^ with a shudder. We arc on tlie top of 
a circular pmiipice, which seems to liave enclosed a 
space fifty-five irdles in diameter from all tlie living 
world for ever and ever! Belojr, wViere tlie wall casts 
its sliadow, it is black as Orcus—no eye can jienctrate 
its utter gloom; but where dayliglit lias touched the 
base of the cliasm, its character is disclosed. Giddy it 
must lie to stand on tlie suiiiiuit of Mont Blanc, or the 
.Iiuigfrau, or Tenerifie; but suppose .Jacques Bulmat, 
wiieii lie set tlie first foot on that loftiest Alpine jieak, 
had found on tlie otlier side, not tiie natund mountain 
I'.c ascended, but one unbroken precipice, 13,000 feet 
deep, below which a few terraces disturbed tlie uni¬ 
formity j and at some ten miles’ distance from its base, 
a chasm deeper, from where he looked, by 2000 feet 
tiiaii Mont Blanc is elevated above the level of the seal 
would oven the stout Swiss liave brought home Kis 
senses? or rather would he liave returned at all, and 
not lain there to tiiis liour, fascinated as by ten thou¬ 
sand rattles'.iakes ? But onwards—and to the bottom 
of tliis mysterious place. No foot of man can take us 
there; so that we must borrow a wing from tlie condor, 
or, better still, Mr Hansen’s ueriid macliiiic. tiff, tlieii; 
dowm, dowm, and arrive! It is, indeed, a terrible place' 
There are mountains in it, especiidiy a central one 4000 
feet high, and five or six concuiitrij^ ridges of nearly the 
same lieiglit, encircling the eliasin ; but the eye can rest 
on iiutliing except tliat impassable wiiU witliout breach 
—only with a few pinnacles on its top—towering 17,000 
feet aloft on every side, at the short distance of twenty- 
seven miles, and baffling our escape into th^krger 
world. Notliing here but the scorching sun 'aiurmirn- 
ing sky : no rain ever refreslies it, no cloud ever sliel- 
ters it; only benign Night witli its stars, and the mild 
face of tlie Earth! But we tarry no longer; so again, 
Mr Hausen! and rest for a moment on the top of tliat 
higliest pinnacle, laiok aroiuid now, and away from 
Tyclio! What a scene ! Those round liills with flat 
tops ar ’I craters; and the whole visible surface is 
studded witli them; all of less diameter than Tyclio, but 
probably as deep. Nay, Mr Hansen assures us that 
some exist of at least equal deptii, wliose diameter is 
not more tlian 3000 ibet! WliaJ conception can we 
form of chasms so tremendous! Can there be life in 
them ; or are tliby, by some primal curse, shut out, like 
the Dead Sea, from all other realms of the Eternal? 
Life!—is its protosioii so necessary ? I have been amid 
solitudes in tliis land, where no bird is seen, nor heard 
tlie cry of any winged creature—scarcely even an in¬ 
sect's bum; where only the casual hiss of the snake, 
a4l tho liurried and uneasy creeping of tlie beetle, an¬ 
nounce tliat life exists! Look yet farther. What are 
tliose dazzling beams, like liquid silver, passing in 
countless multitudes away from ns along the whole 
surface of the moon ? Favourites they qre of the sun; 
for he illumes them more than ail else teside, utid assi¬ 
milates them to his own burning glory. Aaid see! thqy 
go on every side from Tycho! In his very centre, over¬ 
spreading the very chasm w-e have left, tliere is, now 
tliat the sun has farther ascended, a plain of brilliant 
liglit; and outside the wall, qt this place at least, a large 
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space of similar splendour from which those rays de- 
I part. What they are, Mr Hansen knows not; but tliey 
I spread over at least one-third of the moon’s whole sur- 
I face. And so this chasm, which in first rashness we 
I termed a hideous dream, is bound indissolubly to that 
I orb on which, when the heart is pained, one longs to 
: look and be consoled, and through her to the beneficent 
I universe even by those siiver though mystic cords! 
Come, fellow-traveller, and Mr Hansen, au revoir! 

‘Now that we have reached our homely earth, wo 
must not pass these rays issuing from Tycho and other 
large craters so cavalierly as our late guide was dis¬ 
posed to do; inasmuch as, next to the cr.atcrs them¬ 
selves, they are the most remarkable feature of the 
i moon. And first, with regard to those from Tycho, 

' which in some resjiects are distinguished from all others, 
j They consist of broad brilliant bsinds (visible only when 
the moon is full or nearly so) issuing from all sides of 
tlie crater, and stretching to a greater or loss distance 
from itheir origin; one of them can be traeed almost 
through the Marc Sem^itatis, or along a space of about 
1700 miles 1 Two characteristics of these singvdar bands 
cannot fail to attract tlie notice of (;ven tlic casual ob¬ 


server. Eirst, the liglit they throw is of exactly the 
same kind as that reflected from the edge of the crater 
itself, and from the lowest part of the chasm, so that we 
must suppose that tfcc matter forming them had the 
same origin and source as those other portions of IVelio. 
Secondly, they pass onward in thorough disregard of the 
Other formations of the moon. If, instead of a most 
rugged surface, the face of our satellite had been one 
unhJokon plain, their cour.se could not have been less 
disturbed, only they accomnuxiatc tlteimdres to tin: con¬ 
tour .of that surface: if they meet a valley, they heud 
with it; if a precipitous mountain, they rise with its 
ptecipices, and then pursue tlieir predetermined path. 
Is it possible that these rays consist of matter shot up 
from tlie interior of the moon through rents in its crust 
at the time that crater was formed? or rather, what 
other hypothesis can satisfy the two foregoing comli- 
tion.s ? Tliat this highly reflecting matter extends to 
great depths below the surface, admits of decisive proof. 
First, there are .smajl craters in many of the bands, of 
considerable depth, mat show no .sign of t .iviiig pierced 
through them. Secondly, supposing, as we must, th,st 
the vMleys and mountains over which they pass so lui- 
ceremonioiisly are subsequent formations, anil that they 
rise ijyjTOportion, jiust because they were heaved up 
along wiflT the other soil—the height of those prcci]>iccs 
is another proof of their depth. But, especially', look at 
tile phenomenon represented in jdate XII. [Tycho .at 
full moon.] The larger crater to the left, named Saus- 
sure, which is much wider than one of the ray^s, and is 
of great depth, has, to a certain extent, intercepted the 
ray, and displaced it; but shortly afterwards that r;-y re¬ 
sumes the fomer path. Now, observe the liottoiu of Kaus- 
sure: there is the very ray—^faint, indeed, but distinet— 
so that the whole depth of the pit has not reached the 
somree of that shining matter, which, indeed, must be 
flu- deeper than Tyclgi itself. If, (hen, as we are inelined 
to assume, the phenomenon of the rays indicates a pro¬ 
trusion from below, through rents in thb moon’s cnistr— 
whence those rents? They are not mere chances or 
irregularities; it is not as if the protruded matter only 
filled a gap where it found it—a thing which happens 
so often with our own trap rocks. Those rents proceed 
along great circles of our lumina]|y, from Tycho as a 
central point; they are, and'ean be no other than cra^s, 
extending over a vast portion of its crust, produ(*d by 
the convulsion which formed that stupendous chasm. 
The formation of the rays and of the crater was there¬ 
fore the tgune; and the crater is the mere mouth, dr 
point a(«>cape, of some tremendous internal and eccen¬ 
tric fbrdet And thus, it an early ago in the history of 
titc present crust of the moon, at least five thousand 
cubic oiiles of rock w^ displaced, and the solid surface 
yt) all directions rent, in one case tlmmgh the length of 
fl700 miles, by some terrific convulsion.’ 


After an equally curious description of Copernicus, a 
crater more resembling that of our Aitna, though on a 
far larger scale, and where the volcanic operations seem 
to have been gradual, tlie learned professor comes to 
advert to the more level or flat parts of the moon’s sur¬ 
face. ‘ These plains,’ he says, ‘ are, as previously men¬ 
tioned, fur the most part bordered by the precipitous 
sides of the mountain formations, excepting at some 
open .spaces, like straits of the ocean, where they emn- 
municato with each other. Of their contour little can 
he said. Tliey are not absolute flats, but low grounds, 
tlirougli which low ridges pass, in the midst of which 
isolated peaks sometimes arise, and where craters wide 
and narrow, hut not—in so far as hitherto remarked— 
of great depth, may be found. They arc, in the mean¬ 
time, the undisturbed part of the mom’s surface. 

‘ Tliese regions, liowover, present features too remark¬ 
able to permit their being passed carelessly by. They 
are distinguished by a very great variety of colouring — 
a feature so far from being confined to one or two 
localities, that there is scarcely anywhere a flat surface 
in the moon that does not manifest it. It is found even 
in the small interstices amidst tiic network of the rays 
from Copernicus. In the long plain below Plato, it may 
be seen by an ordinary telescope; but the most gorgeous 
exhibition of it is in the brilliant and, I fear, wJiolly 
unrepresentable greens of the Mare Sereuitatis. What 
means tliat colouring ? Is it inorganic or organic ? Is 
it an indication of ditferent geological formations, or of 
something else ? If the former, ^'e ouglit to find the 
variet)', altiiougli disturbed, also among the mountain 
districts. My impression at present is, that it is not 
there, although I would speiik with dilfidenco. Can it 
Ik; foliage ?* If organisation exists in that strange glolie, 
it is clear tliat we must reach ttie knowledge of it first 
through its forests luid savannalis—objects probably 
very largely diffused, compared with architecture or 
the abodes of sentient beings. And it is precisely in 
tiie plains, undisturted by the tos.sitigs of tliat barren 
granite, that such objo-cts should he found. There is 
aiiotlier fine illustration in the patch near Aristarchus, 
which seems almost a picture of the varied colouring of 
a be.iutiful mululating country. And yet how strange 
this conception aiipears! A umrld witli vegetation 
without wat(‘r, and with so small an atmosphere! 
Stranger still, if that globe has no cuintnuiiion with 
orgimised things; if life, wliicii, by its mighty assimi¬ 
lative energies, has so bent under its dominion the rocks 
of our own vorld, sliould be powerless in that globe, 
even under those hard conditions. It surely cannot!’ 


THE BASQUES. 

PAnT SKCONn. 

A i»AV or two after the disaster of liecarro?., the 
family of the alcade retired to a .house belonging to 
his brother oq the banks of the Bidassoa; and l)on 
Bomnald, overjoyed to find his rescued wife and cliild, 
gladly accepted the new asylum oflered them, and 
renewed with fresh zeal his life as a Gucrillo chieftain, 
knowing that the objects of his affection were in com¬ 
parative security, or such, at least, as tlie distrticted 
state of the country could afford. Several bands of 
partisani^of both sides were scattered along the banks 
of the river, and frequent skirmishes took place, in 
one of which Bomnald was wounded, and as he was 
bivouacked with his troop at no great distance from 
the spot where Donna Francisca had found an asylum, 
she insisted on sharing his quarters, bad as they 
were, and attending upon him till his recovery. In 
the meanwhile one*^ of the innumerable religious cerc- 
monies of tlie Basque calendar took place in a small 
chapel on the banks of the river, in the vicinity of the 
abode of the alcade. The Christinos were at the 
moment ma^ra of the territory on which the cele- 


* And yet, why akouM foliage ho green In the moon? 
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bration was to take place; but feelings of religion for 
the instant predominated, and it was intiinaterl to all 
the neighbourhood that, for love of the blessed Virgin 
by whose miracles the chapel had been especially iifog’ 
trated, a soWmn trace for some hours would be reli¬ 
giously observed.^ Under this assurance Carmela and 
othCTs of the family joined in the procession, and in the 
celebration of the fete: in the exjjeetatioii that such 
wotdd be the case, the first person who presented him¬ 
self on the spot was Salvador. Eorgetful of all but love 
and gratitude for his late protection, Carmela ilew to 
meet him, and, leaning on his Oflbred arm, her eyes 
turned towards him swimming with tears of penitence 
1^1 remembrance of her parting words, she said, 
Dll. Salvador, it was only wdth my lips tliat curse was 
uttered, and my lips were false to the feelings of mv 
heart. Upon me be the evil, if evil comes of them. For¬ 
give me, Salvador.’ The Cliristino pressed her to his 
bosom, and they proceeded together to the eliapei. In 
that hour of holy reconciliation all the horrors\)f civil 
discord were forgotten : tlie mountains of Biscay were 
iirourKl them, the language of their fatherland ringing 
in tlieir cars, and tliey knelt togettier before tlie same 
altar, as in the early days wlien their love was undis¬ 
turbed by the desolating phrensy of party zeal and r)artv 
I veiifreanee. Carlists and Cliristinos. friends and'foes 
j raingM together for the moment as brethren of tlie 
same faitli and of tlic same blood, and for the moumnt 
I all was forgotten but Hio festivity around them ; ami 
; when at lengtli the night obliged them and the Carlists 
I to retire, Salvador .«iid Carmela parted once again. A 
j simple adipn wa.!' all tliat was uttered, but tlie e.onvul- 
I tnve grasp of their iiand.s*told to each more tiian words 
could liavo convoyed. i 

celeliration, Donn.a Franeisen 
with Melclioir ami Carmela, had visited the bivouaek 
ot non bommdd, wdiowas about to eliange hisouarters: 
and he had escorted them on their way back, w-]ii:n one 
I ol tlnKo riokmt and sadden storms, so frequent in moiin- 
I tanioiis oistricts, eame nnexpectedly upon them. A 
ia.Tgo open grange, in w iiieli tlie peasants vrri'. wont to i 
place tlie tor.age tliey eolleetcd on the hill-side, offered a 
Khelter, of wliicli they gladly availed themselves. Trust- 
ing that the teiniiest would soon pass away, tlioy esta- 
blnshed themselves amongst the dried grass which was 
piled up beneath the roof; liut the siorm continued 
with unaliated fury. Young Melchoir had fallen into a 
deep and quiet slumber, and tin; two females were in¬ 
clined to follow Ills example. Romuald promised to 
wateh and give tliem information jis soon as tbe .storm 
Wsis suiiicicntly abated to ojiablc tliem to proct^ed, tuid 
they composed themselves to sleep. Sad were the 
tliouglits ol the Carli.st chief as he regarded liis wife 
and child thus exposed to tlie inconveniences of a wan- 
dermg c.\-istenec, which the eireuinstances of tlie comitry 
obliged them to lead. ‘ Tins,’ he said to himself, as he 
.g!i:!ed_ on the care-worn features of Erancisca—‘ this 
then, is the fortune in which 1 have involved the young' 
tlio gay Andaiusian damsel, who has sacrificed all to 
follow me. Can this lie Francisca de Ribeyra, the heir¬ 
ess of wealth and fortune ? Oh, could I but replace her 
for a time in tliat happy home, and with the p.orents 
she left to take her lot with me in Biscay I Yet even 
this is happiness to what may yet be reserved for us ’ 
Suddenly he started to his feet; a sound had reached 
his ears which was neither the roar of the w'nd nor the 
rushing of the waters. Ho held his breath for an in- 
stimt; tlie sounds were too distinct for him to be de- 
TOived or mistaken; and gliding from the hay in which 
the party w-ere imbedded, he approached the side of i 
the lodgi^ and listened attentively. He now recognised i 
tlie sound of the approach of horges, whose tread rang i 
u^n the rooky pathway, and were evidently coming to < 
the spot The voices of men, too, mingled with the . 
storm, and shortly he heard the word ‘ Halt’ given at i 
no^^at distance lirom his place of refuge. He returned 1 
quietly to his deeping family, and .bending softly over 1 
them, whispered in the ears of his wife andwCarm^a, 1 


r ‘ Aw'iikc, but do not move or disturb yourselves; ca- 
1 valry are coming.’ 

i. The females raised themselves in alarm, and asked 

- anxiously if they were Carlists ? 

- ■ The few cavalry we have are now with the king,' 
i >v{i8 the answer. 

e The feniidcs grasped eacli other’s hands, and Fran- 
i eisca btoathed a prayer ior the safety of her husband. 

t'V"® ‘ horsemen new alighted and entered the 
e ledge, kmdlmg a wisp of hay to examine the spot more 
’ ‘'‘couratcl^y. llie Carlists were concealed in the centre 
•s 01 the stack, and Ronmald recognised the uiuform of 
e the queim s troops. ‘ Cliristiuos,’ he whispered to his 
’ "r Y'ristinos 1’ she repcateti with a slradder. One 
s oi^tlio^ soldiers wlio had entered for the purpose of exa- 
V iiimation went out to make Ins rojiort, .and soon the rest 

- of the troop were heard dismounting. Tliey fastened 
s tlioir Iiorses to the posts wliich supported the lodge, 

1 .supplied tii^ig witli liay, and kindling a fire, began to 
I prepare tlie rations tliey liad brouglit with tlieni. Tlie 
1 party in conccaiment watched w'ith anxious eyes every 
’ •rmremejit, of the enemy who, now surrounded them. 

■ T'hc hearts of the females beat violently, and Don 

■ Boninald felt distressed and uneasy. Rerfectly incap- 
' able of flight or of defence, he turned lii.s eyes on bis 
, Iidiiles.s companions with no enviable feelings, 'fheir 
I horses attended to, the soldiers placed themselves around 
; the ffxid they had prep.ared; soihe were seated near the 
; fire they had kindled, others on the hay. At first the 

oi'cupatiou of e.ating engrossed them solely, tlien arose a 
Confusion of voices in conversation, which permitted tlie 
( ..rlist,s to exchange a few words, and roused young 
Milehoir from liis slumber. He opened his eyes, and 
j w as ahont to utter a cry of smqirise, when his mother 
placed her hand upon his mouth and whispered ‘ Silence’ 
ill his ear. Melchoir, liaif aslecji, did not seem to com- 
jirehcnd, and tried to raise himself, and sec what wa.s 
going on, v'lieii F’rancisca held him down, and said 
gently, ‘They are Christinos and enemies.’ ’The boy 
opened his dark bright eyes in wonder, but understand¬ 
ing Avluit w.as going on, g.ave a sign of assent, and eagerly 
woitelied the motions of his friends, to imitate them. 

Tlic officer ill cormnand of the detachment ordered the 
guide to come forward, and an ill-looking man in the 
(•..'isturne^ of Arragon presented himself. ‘ Early to¬ 
morrow,’ said tlic officer, ‘ wc must rejoin General illina. 
Arc you well acquainted with the road ?’ 

‘ lia.vo I led yon astray liitherto?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Do you think you will find a Ba.squc to’^mdii you? 
If I am not a native of the country, at least I know tlie 
natives well.’ 

‘ A good reward if you guide us fairly and well—a ball 
through your head if you lead us astrav, or seek to de¬ 
ceive,’ observed the Cliristino leader. 

‘ It would be well to place myself in the power of the 
C.irlisiiS after tlio affair of Lecarroz, would it not ?’ asked 
the guide. 

‘ Ay, ay; you w^ere pretti'- well pledged there,’ replied 
the officer laughing -.^and added, ‘ Now, a short rest for 
our Iiorses, and forward again before the day breaks.’ 

Tl'hj soldiers^now put many questions to the man re¬ 
specting the curate Merino, of whom there were such 
mysterious reports, and receiveel the usual details of his 
having sold hinuself to tlie devil—liis marvellous encoun¬ 
ters with bears on the mountains—his disappearance re¬ 
gularly during the night—his sudden and unseen return 
when it ivas time] to miifcli—his invulnerability—-his 
cruelties aii ’i ids intrigues—and each detail more won- 
[ derful than the last Then came tales of the heroism 
of Zumalacarregny and of Don Carlos, and the extermi- 
n,ating war he was said to w-age with all the cats that 
came in his way, as if they were liberals or heretics. 
At length tiic men began to seek places of repose, and 
spread themselves in all direciiona over the„hay. Tlie 
Basques felt the feet of tlieir enemies trampling over 
them, and sometimes even the contact of their liands. 
But the spot was dark, and tho Christinos mistook them 
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for some of their comrades already in repose. Soon no 
sound was heard but the regular breathing of the sleep¬ 
ers, the measured tread of tlie sentinels, and now and 
then a movement amongst the horses. Don Roranald, 
through the openings of the lodge, watched with no 
little anxiety for the signs of the coming day, and saw 
with heartfelt joy the darkness become less intense. A 
bright bar of light showed itself in the cast, a blackbird 
was heard to whistle, and at length the order was given 
to depart. ‘ Courage,’ whispered the Carhst to his com¬ 
panions ; ‘ they are going to march.’ 

‘Ah,’ cried the man who had guided the troop, ‘the 
lodge of Senhor Yturbide, the Carlist, has alTordcd us 
quarters in spite of liim.’ 

‘And this to thank Senhor Yturbide for his liospi- 
taUty,’ said one of the soldiers, kicking tlie rem.iins of 
the Are amongst the hay. In an instant tlie flames 
were moving rapidly in all directions over the stack; 
but being damp in some places, it sent forth thick suf¬ 
focating columns of smoke. 

‘We are lost!’ exclaimed tlie terrified women. 

* Not if they depart instantly,’ replied Romn.ald. But 
the Christinos lingered a few moments to see their work 
of destruction coniplctc, and some of them shook up 
+. the hay with their sabres. 

, ‘ Mycliild will be suflbcated!’ cried Fr.ancisca, spring- 
ing^p with tlie boy in her arms, 'rhe fiaines were 
creeping rapidly aromitt them, and had reached their 
feet, when Melehoir uttered a sufibcating groan; and 
the whole party, bursting through tlie smoke, rushed 
into the centre of the Christinos, who surrounded them 
immediately. ‘ Wlio are you? and what do ye here?’ 
was,the general exclamation. *We are Basques,’ said 
Rp^fteld, ‘ who sought the shelter of the lodge agaiicst 
thip ; the women were alarmed at your approach, 
ajitl'idOiibealed themselves. Tlie Carlist leader had no 
siMtif'his rank about him, and tlie oflScer in command 
did' not seem disposed to troiible him.sclf with an un¬ 
armed and inotfensive party, and gave the order to pro¬ 
ceed ; when the guide, with a look of malignant joy, 
exclaimed, ‘ What is the reward oflered for the capture 
of Don Tiomnald, the Carlist lender 
‘ One hundred reals,’ replied the officer in surprise. ; 
‘Then pay them down,’ cried the Arragonnis with a 
shout of triumph j ‘ for I liere give up l,omnald, the 
coniimander of the troop of Erratsoii. his wife, Donna 
Praucisca de Ribeyra, and their son, young Melclioir— 
friends of Zurnalaearreguy, and traitors to Queen Isa- 
bella constitution of Spain.’ Tlie parties 

ppinte^out w'ere instantly seized ; but Carmela, who 
was supposed to be only a female attendant, was left 
unnoticea, and said hastily in tlie ear of I'rancisea, 

‘ Trust to Salvador.’ Slie had no time for more, for the 
luckless prisoners were hurried away without delay; 
and the poor girl was left gazing after them with 
streaming oyes and uplifted liands, till, recovering her 
scattered tlioughts, she hastened away in the direction 
of her home to give immediate alarm to tlie Carlists, 
and to seek means of communicating with Salvador as 
quickly as possible. 

The house of Triarte, the brother of the alcade of Le- 
carroz, w.as the rendezvous of all the chief liiscayens in 
the country, and of the Carlist partisan! in the neigh- 
bonring town of Fontarabia. As soon as Carmela had 
told her sad tale, a council was held, and various plans 
proposed for the recovery of Don Komnald and his family 
—by stratagem, by main force, ot by exchange. Such was 
the esteem in winch he was held bj|lii8 party, that no 
exertions were thought too great to deliver him; 
amongst other plans, it was proposed to seize the town 
of Pontarabia by surprise—having many secret friends 
ai)d allies within the walls—and, securing the Chris- 
tino (Jilefs in command, to exchange them one and all 
for titieir Chptive piirtisan. Immediate steps were taken, 
and it yraadeoj^. that within twenty-four hours the 

Wioi^ptinade. 

1^ : In the mea&Wplle, Oartnela despatched a messenger 
Btf ieek SahHor} but Ms detachment had left their’ 


station, and marched ip the direction of Fontarabia; 
which information decided her to follow in the rear of 
those who were to attempt the surprise of tlie town, 
and trust to events to give her the meanyif communi¬ 
cating with tlie Clia{)elgorris officer. * 

The plan of the Carlists was successful; they mshed 
to the attack with a valour whicli was irresistible; and 
few more brillLaiit deeds were done during the war than 
tlie recapture of Fontarabia from the Englisii and their 
Cliristinu allies, ’rriatto and Ids family, who had been 
baui.slied from the place by the Christinos when they 
occupied the fortress, followed in the rear of the victors, 
and crowded witli the population of the town, and the 
inhabitants of the plains and of the mountains, to offer 
up a Tc Dciim in the principal church. Carmela was 
anxiously seeking means of discovering the fate of Sal- 
! vador, when a drum, beaten before n party of soldiers 
who were coming down the street, arrested their pro¬ 
gress. ‘Death to tlic Christinos! death to the traitors!’ 
.shouted the mob. ‘ Pri.soners going to execution,’ said 
the uncle of Carmela, who turned aside her head, and 
uttered a prayer for them as they passed ; wlien a well- 
known voice fell on lior car. ‘ Carmela,’ it said, ‘ the 
curse has fallen on me.’ ‘Salvador, Salvador!’ slie 
shrieked wildly, and was darting forward, when her 
uncle caught lier by the arm and lield her back. 

‘ Salvador Elyssuldc, the traitor, well deserves his fate,’ 
he said. 

‘ My child,’ added her grandfather, ‘ you cannot .save 
him.’ ' 

‘ But you can,’ she eagerly replied,•’ and Don Romnald, 
too, by an exeiiange.’ * , 

‘Elyssalde against Don IloAmal J ?’ said Triarte in a 
tone tif contempt. 

‘ His party estimate him as highly as we do Romnald. 
Grandfatlicr—uncle—os you regard iny life, the safety 
of r.iy soul, let me pass.’ 

’I'lie aleade and his brother were inflexible. 

‘ At least,’ cried the girl, still struggling, ‘ let me see 
liiin die—let me aid liim with iriy prayer in his last hour.' 

‘ ('armela, you are mad; you will dishonour us all in 
the siglit of our friends,’ said Triarte, who relaxed his 
hold ns the cortege liad passed. 

In an instant the maiden sprang forward, and flew with 
n speed wliicli seemed miraeulous towards tlie ramparts. 
Tlie roll of the drums gave energy to her exertions. A 
volley of musketry followed. Tlie prisoners, slie Uiought, 
were numerous, and continued her flight A second 
volley followed ; and tlien a third. Her limbs sliook 
under her. Another and another came; and when she 
readied the ramparts, exhausted by exertion and mental 
agony, gazing on tlie fallen victims, she recognised in 
the fourth line of those who had suflered the lieutenant 
of the Cliapelgorris, motionless and covered with blood 
from a wound in the breast. Slie tlirew iierself violently 
on the body, placed lier hand upon his heart, and her 
lips upon ills nioiitli. 'I’liere was neither breath nor 
pulsation left. She tore open the breast of his uniform, 
and searched for some relic, or at least a cross, which 
niiglit show that he had died in the faith of hi* fore¬ 
fathers. No sign was there. ‘ My God !’ she exclaimed, 

‘ be merciful to him! He is now before thee. His faults 
were those of others; not his own. Before thee there 
is neitlier Carlist nor Christino, Let Ills death plead 
for him, and accept my future prayers and penitence in 
his bdialC Tlien dipping ber rosary in tlie Mood, 
which still flowed from his wound, slie rose from her 
knees, and fled from Fontarabia, resolving to dedicate 
her future life to penitence and prayer as an atonement 
for the doubtful faith of Salvador, and as a pilgrim to 
visit every shrine in Spain to seek repose for his souL 
In tlie mean while, within the walls of tlie prismi of 
Vittoria. tlie Carlist chief, Don Romnald, awaited a 
siruilar fate at the hands of his countrymen, thus deeply 
dyed in mutual slaughter. Donna Francisca was seated 
b«ide her hustand on the straw of tlieir dungeon, with 
which Melehoir wa? playing by her, when he suddenly 
desisted f{om his employment, and looking earnestly in 
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the pale face of his mother, ‘ Mamma,’ he asked, ‘ when 
shall we leave this horrid place, and why is papa so 
dull?’ 

• Bray to ^d for your father, my dear child. He 
will punish * enemies in the next world; you must 
revenge him in this.’ 

• Yes,’ replied the boy, ‘ when I am big enough, I will 
revenge him.’ And all tlie' fierceness of the Basque 
character showed itself in the hope of vengeance which 
brightened in his eyes, and w'as thus early implanted in 
his heart From the lessons he received daily, no other 
result could arise; and thus were sown the seeds of 
future conflict, to desolate the unhappy land of Biscay 
through many years to come. 

The sound of a distant drum caught the ear of Fran¬ 
cises, who clung to every hope which offered of safety 
to her husband. ‘ Merino!’ she cried. 

Romnald shook his head, and answ-ered mournfully, 

‘ More probably the signal that the council of war is 
breaking up.’ 

‘ Salvador, perchance, may have arrived.’ 

‘ Cease these vain hopes, my beloved,’ said Romnald ; 

‘ it is not Merino, it is not Salvador, but the mes¬ 
senger of death wdiich conies. To yon, Francisca, 1 
look to sustain your courage in this lioiir of trial.’ 

‘ Romnald, I can die with you, or for you; but the 
I blow which Iklls on yon will erusli me w-itli its weight.’ 

! Romnald pointed to his son, and said, ‘Hear my la.st 
! will and wishes, dear Francisca. To your care I bequo.atli 
i this our child ; you must live to be to him both father 
.j and mother; you mh.st train him up to be a faitliful 
loyal Basque'snid Carlist, wortliy his race, true to his 
• king and Ids country in ifs riglits and privileges, obe- 
! dient to the faitli of his forcfatliers. You must promise 
! me to live and fulfil those duties, my beloved.’ 

Donna Francisca, pale ns statuary marble, .md as mo- 
■ tionless, could not give utterance to a reply—when the 
! bolts of their dim;',eon were withdrawn, and Romnald 
j arose with awakened energy to meet the person who 
I entered. ‘ Be firm, Franeisea,’ he said, * in the presence 
I of our enemies.’ A Chri.stino oflicer approached witii a 
I paper in his hand, and read aloud the sentence of the 
i tribunal, to the purport, that ‘ Don Romnald, guilty of 
; liearing arms against the most gracious Queen Isabella 
II., should fortliwith be shot as a traitor to his country.’ 
i Konmald raised his head fiercely .as the sentence was 
i read, smiled disdainfulljf at the name of traitor, and 
said—‘Traitor for being faithful to my country, my 
king, and my conscience!’ and bowing to the officer, 

I raised his cap, and added—‘ May Heaven preserve Don 
Carlos and the liberties of Biscay!’ 

The officer witlidrew, and Francisca, who had been 
standing leaning against tlie wall in a death-like stupor, 
fell senseless into the extended arms of her Imsband. 
The bars were again withdrawn, and the superior of 
the convent of St Francis entered the cell. ‘ May peace 
be ujwn this family, and may consolation and support 
he afforded them from on high!’ And approimhing 
Don Romnald, he added—‘ I come to oflfcr tlie suc¬ 
cours of my ministry, and the services of a friar to 
the faithfal servant of Don Carlos and tiic good old 
cause of Spain!’ Romnald took liis extended hand, 
and placing his wife tenderly on the straw, retired 
witli the monk to the other extremity of the cell, and 
knelt before him. The long conversation which fol¬ 
lowed not only consisted of a full confession >f all ids 
remembered sins atni offences, but in directions for the 
future care of his wife and son; and when the penitent 
rose from his kuees, an unruffled tranquillity was mani¬ 
fest in hk countenance and manners. Approaching his 
wife, who hud revived to a full knowledge of the bitter¬ 
ness of her lot, ‘ Francisca, my bdoved,’ he said, ‘ in 
this hour, when every word has the holiness of truth, 
he assured that my love for you has been all that man 
ooidd flsel; but if 1 have at any time shown either 
harshness or severity; If there remain anght against 
roc in your heart, forgive me, my Francisca.’ 

Francisca rose &om her seat, and tlirowing htrself nit < 


his feet, exclaimed—‘ Ask pardon of me, Romnald! You 
Ilivc been the pride, the glory, the happiness of niy 
life,’ and she strove to prostrate herself before him, but 
he caught her in his arms, and fervently besought every 
blessing on her heinl. He then gazed for some time itt 
silent affection upon Melehoir, and at last said—‘ Mel- 
choir, I am going there on high to God; love and respect 
your mother, he obedient to her in all things, and pray 
that we may meet again;’ and catching him to his breast, 
he covered the hoy with kisses. ‘This,’ he said to the 
monk, ‘ is death, and these adieus are its bitterness.’ 
The roll of the drums sounded near at hand—the door 
of the dungeon was tlirown oix;n. ‘ 1 am ready !* ex¬ 
claimed Romuald—with one "more embrace to his faint¬ 
ing wife—and hurried from the cell. 


NOTES OF ‘A CONSTANT READER.’ 

VI. ExAdiilSliATioN. — ‘If there be one mannerism 
that is universal among mankind,’ remarks an observant 
writer, ‘ it is tliat of colouring too higlily the things we 
describe. We cannot be conteilt with a simide relation 
of the tnitli—we must exaggerate, we must overdraw, 
we must have a little too mucli red in tlie brush.’* 

Tills fault is, I am inclined to believe, peculiarly cha- 
riicteri.stic of modern manners. Formerly, truth and 
falseliood were separated by a broad and straight 
houndary-line, so plain and visible, that there was no 
CA'cuse for mistaking it; the positive and negative of 
every stateiiieiit were expressed in certain clear and 
definite words. If a man had to toll the truth, he told 
it bluntly, decisively, and without embellishment; if 
I lie desired to lie, he lied heartily, and without mincing, 
lie did not, as contemiiorary liars do, trick out his false¬ 
hoods in the vestments of verity; he made no etlhrts to 
‘ lie like truth.’ His crime, like that of the uld-fashiDiied 
lughwaymaii, had an open daring in it: there was none 
of tliat specious refinement which belongs to modern 
swindling and to the new school of fibbing. 

If, on tlie contrary, ivc narrow'ly watch the words and 
actions of m.any of our companions, we shall find that 
the boundary-line, has become so uneven, that it is diffl- 
eult to distinguish when it encroaches on the domains of 
truth, or when it strays into these of falsehood—and 
so fine, tlmt it is often imperceptible. The sober tints 
of fact are so blended with the gaudy colours of fiction, 
that it is frequently impossible to discover where the 
one ends and the other begins. This dazzling but false 
effect i.s produced by that deceitful prism, 
which it is the constant practice of modern talkers to 
place before our eyes when they would liave us look at 
truth. 

The main-spring of this habit is a desire to create 
dramatic effects in conversation. Simple narratives 
have lost their charms, from a proneness to introduce 
into every sort of description—whether of persons, 
things, feelings, or clrcumst.ancc8 — a certain degrM 
of effect. A plain straightforward matter-of-fact_ is 
thought, in modern conversation, unworthy of bdng 
described witliout an adventitious flourish or a ‘ spicy ’ 
superlative. The application of Some degree of art is 
deemed indispensable, as if people were expected, instead 
of conversing colloquially, to talk literature. The con¬ 
sequence of all this is, that the ad,iective8 of our language 
are gradually losing their positive and comparative 
degrees, froin the constant use and misapplication of 
superlatives. The sober expressiveness of ‘bad’ and 
‘good,’ is .aggravated to Ivile,’ ‘disgusting,’ or ‘ex¬ 
quisite.’ ‘Vast,’ ‘splendid,’ ‘magnificent,’ ‘superb,’ 
‘ awful,’ ‘ frightful,’ ‘ tremendous,’ are introduced in con¬ 
nexion with the most ordinary matters. If a young 
lady wet her feet by being caught in the rain, she 
is nearly certain to describe it at home as a ‘ most 
tremendpus shower.’ Her papa Will scold his servant 
for leaving a door open, by compMhing that*the ‘ tre¬ 
mendous ’ draught wiR in all probal^ty' cut him Ri 

* Ubmestio Addresses, by Ejihralni Uoldiag. 
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two.’ Grandraaroma is troubled with a ‘ tremeudous ’ 
cough, for which she is obliged to take ‘ tremendously ’ 
powerful medicines. Tlius, the petty evils of life are 
described by an adjective which formerly belonged to 
a heavy Are of artillery or an earthquake. We seldom 
hear now of a good picture, though ‘splendid works 
of art’ are common enough. Fine days give place to 
‘ splendid weatherand it is not unusual for a guest 
to compliment his hostess by declaring she ‘ makes tea 
splendidly.’ I'hus, when anything re^y splendid is to 
be described, tlie attempt is difficult; for the proper 
adjectives have been so used up in their wrong places 
by small critics and finicking gossips, that they are not 
understood in their right ones. A pine-apple ice, and 
a young lady’s singing, are both said to be ‘ delicious.’ 
Ben Nevis, and a rich man’s wealth, are equally ‘ im¬ 
mense.’ Pretty landscapes go by the name oi ‘mrig- 
nificent scenery;’ and I have heard a buxom widow 
likened to Cleopatra, and called a ‘ magnincent woman.’ 
j So completely imitative a being is man, iiiicl so easily 

i does he fall into bad Inabits, that this fault, lias hecoiiic 

1 almost universal ; insftmuch, that if one narrowly 
i watches the conversation of nine out of ten even well 
i educated person.?, they may be detected in exaggerating 
! by tile misuse of some of the adjectives we have named. 

1 There are, however, particular individuals, and by no 
i means a small class of them, who carry ex'.T.ggeration a 
j great way beyond thS mere use and abuse of words. 

1 They habitually exaggerate facts. If what they are 

1 coutimxally saying be true, they live a life of extremes ; 

[ it is their lot to enjoy all the delights, and be plagued 
i with all the miseries, of mortality in tlieir extremest 
i excesses. My friend Mrs Jackson, lor ex.'uuple. never 
! complains of being simply unwell ; hut when site has 
a pain, ‘ the agony is cxcruci.'itiug,’ lier headaches .are 
‘frightful.’ On the contr.ary, .she seldom professtvs to 
bo pleased ; slie is ‘ dcliglited,’ ‘ enchanted.’ So, when 
speaking of her acquaintance, her deserijitions would 
lead you to infer that tliey iirc tlic most extraordinary 
bemgs upon earth. Miss Adams, by her account, is as 
beautiful as an angel, and Mr Ro’oerts writes better 
verses than Byron. One is blessed with iin immense 
property, the other possesses all the c.ardinal virtues. 
Then, of her servante, she reports that they are either 
wonderfully obedient and dexterous, or norrUdy stub¬ 
born and clumsy. In short, although Mrs .jacksoii 
would not utter a wilful, deliberate falsehoo<l on any 
account, yet the habit of exaggeration makes her every 
third'WMd .sometlxing like a fib. Tlie line wliieli sepa¬ 
rates trutli from fiction, and which always lies between 
two extremes, is nearly rubbed out in her mind. The 
reader doubtless knows manj- a Sirs .Tacksoii. 

Suoh sacrifices of truth, be they ever so sliglit, are 
the first steps towards habitual falseiiood, for which 
reason every inclination to exaggerate should b(' jea¬ 
lously chocked. Exaggeration is a sure mark ot vul¬ 
garity ; for, amemgst the higher classes, every tendency 
to strain after effect, either by overstating circum- 
stanoes, or by an inconvenient display of private feel¬ 
ing, is habitually guarded agaiost. As the well-bred 
man is recognised by the simplicity of his dress, so he 
is known by plainness and the direct signification of his 
words. 

VIL A HINT TO ABPinoNTS. — All thosc who possess 
talent, and do not apply themselves assiduously to its 
cultivation, will readily acknowledge the, truth of the 
following remark, put forward in Sharpe’s Letters :— 

‘ Perhaps there are few lesa.happ^ than those who are 
ambitious without industry; who pant for the prize, 
but will not run tlie race.’ 

Vm. Bank notbs inventeb bt the Chinese.— The 
learned orientalist, Klaproth, in his ‘ Memoirs Relative 
to Asia.’ gives’ a curious and interesting account of the 
origin of paper-money, .which he traces to tlie Chinese.*' 
It wmt to premised, that the Chinese annals are more 

complete than those of any other nation, because the 
keeping of them has always been a state affair, and 
not left to the industry of private individuals ; and from 
these authentic records Klaproth translatgyihe following 
facts :— The earliest trace of a currency fflfring a nomi¬ 
nal instead of a resd value, occurs during the reign of 
the emperor Oa-ii, in the year 119 before the Christian 
era. It appears that the treasury of that sovereign 
got into so low a condition, that the expenses of the 
state e-xceeded its revenues. lie was fortunate, how¬ 
ever, in the services of a financial minister, whose genius 
jdanned and (executed a system of nominal currency. 
This consisted of pieces of deer-skin, about a foot 
square, ornaniented with paintings and higlily-wrouglit j 
borders. Tliesc represented the vidue of 40,000 deniers i 
(about L.12 sterling), hut were only current amongst I 
the gr.andees and at court. Out of them a revenue was i 
collected in a maimer charaeteristic of the people: — 1 
from time inunemorial, every person who is admitted ' 
into the presence of the ‘ Sun of Heaven’ covers his face 1 
with a screen, or small tablet, for he is supposed to bo ; 
quite unable to bear tlie blazing light of the emiie- I 
ror’s countenanre ; and, at the time we refer to, whoever j 
wa.s liououred with invitations to his repasts and en- , 
tertainments, was obliged to cover his screen with 
one of these phi-pi, or ‘ value in skins,’ which he was 
condescendingly allowed to leave behind liim. Tliis ; 
plan, once set on foot, appears to have been often j 
followed in after - years. We find between, and for | 
some time subseipieiitly to, the years'OO.’i -017, disorder ; 
prevalent in China to such an extiJtit, that the country \ 
was nearly without a coinage, and nil soxts of tilings , 
were used as money ; sueli as round pieee.5 of iron, : 
clothes cut up, and even pieces of pasteboard ; hut it 
i.s not till nearly tlireg tenturies after, that the history : 
of regul.'ir j.apcr-money commences. Ilian-tsoung, of 
the Thang dynasty, whose reign coinnienoed A.n. 807, 
was the founder of banks of depo.sit and issue; for lie , 
obliged rich families and merchaufs who arrived in the 
capital to deposit their valuables and goods in tlio i 
public treasuries, for which iiaper receipts or aekiiow- : 
ledgments w'cre given, and made current under the name : 
ot or ‘voluntary money.’ Tliai-tson, wiio 

reigned in 9(io, ;\lopted the same plan. 

Between the years 997 and 1022, we find that a paper- . 
money sy.stem was established in Cliinn, such ns is at i; 
present followed in Europe — that is to say, tlie issue of i 
credit paper.? as currency, without being guaranteed by j 
any substanti il pledge or mortgage whatever. 'These j 
Iiriiiiitive bank-notes were called trhi-tsi, or ‘coupons.’ 
From that time to tlie present, bank-notes have been | ■ 
ill use in China under various names — those current at j' 
present being called pao-tMuio, or ‘precious paper- i 
money.’ Thus tlie Chinese liave liad a hanking system, ! 
with all its attendant advantage.? and evils, in full oiie- ; 
ration at a far earlier period than any other nation: 
and bankrupts, forgers, and monetary crises, have been 
rife in China for ages. We learn from Gutzlaff* that, j 
a lew years ago, some new financial arrangements were i 
made, with a view to putting the paper currency on a j 
better footing, but they were much impeded by a low 
state of public and private credit Banks, both of 
deposit and issue, exist in every large Cliinese town, 
conducted by companies or private individuals, who 
issue pian-thsian, or cheques — the ‘precious paper- 
money’ being only circulated by the government. Bills 
of exchange are not very often used, on account of a ; 
prevalent -tod faith in commercial transactions. 

I)e Guignes, in his work on China, gives an engraving 
of a Chinese bank-note. It is a square paper, liaving i 
on one side an inscription which states tlie amount it 
is issued for (1000 'deniers, or ‘ cash’), and that it is a 
note of the emperor Zong-King, of the Ming dynasty. 

On the other side, the CMaese equivalent of thefouowing 
sentence is printed ‘ At the petition of the treasury 
boanl, it is oidained that the paper-money thus marked 

t * * CUna Opened, vok il. 

• 

:• da Fupter-Mounte.’—Memolros Relatlfs A t’Aste, 

*: SfcX iQilproth, vol. IL p. 376. . 
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with the sea] of the imperial dynasty of the Mings, 
shall have currency, and be used in all respects as if 
it were copper-money. Whoever disobeys, will be be¬ 
headed 1’ • 

The researMcs, then, of M. Klaproth prove that, be¬ 
sides the discovery of the properties of the magnet, the 
invention of writing-materials, printing, and gunpowder, 
we owe to the Chinese the basis of our present systems 
of bank-notes and banking. 


.TESSE’S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

Mr JK.SSI 3 , whose duty as surveyor of her majesty’s 
parks, and residence at Windsor, bring him into 
connexion with some of our finest natural scenes, has 
I niiule use of his opportunities to acquire a taste for the 
i beauties of the vegetable creation, and pay a minute 
! attention to the habits and characters of animals. With- 

I out, apparently, the advantages of cxtcn.sivc knonlcilgc 
or deep reflection, but with thos(( of careful observation, 

I kindly feelings, and a modest and pleasing style, he has 
I produced one of the most agreeable books of the kind in 
I our language—the Glmnintjs of Natural Jlislnn/; to 
! which is now added a second iuid similar ladume.* On 
i this occasion we have more about 1101113 ' of the subjects 
i fonnerly treated, as the trees in Windsor Fark (iiielud- 
i ing an claboratif history of Herne’s oak), river-side 
scenery, the songs df birds, the reasoning i'aeulties and 
afiections of iwiinials, &c.; besides which tliere are a few 

II simple stories of rural lih? 

j! He informs us that tlie queens of England, for a series 
p of ages, have each chosen an oak or beech in Windsor 
{' Park, to which iier name Ims been given, ‘ which, with 
j; the date of the niontli luid 3 'ear of the selcctioa, is cn- 
! ■ graved on .'i hvass plate, and screwed securely on the 
j tree. Thus, in one of the most beautiful and retired 
I' parts of the forest. Queen Anne’s oak niai' be seen ; the 
oak of the nmiahlc wife of George If., (ineon C.aroliiic; 

' the oak of Queen Charlotte; the oak of the excellent 
' Queen Adelaide; as well as that of her present majesty : 

they aU have seats around them. The green drives of 
: many niiles, along wliicli these trees may bo approached, 

I arc not only kept in the most perfect order, but at every 
I step wc go either sonic opening view of tlie castle or 
' the surrounding country presents itself to our notice, or 
i else some picturesque or noble tree attracts attention. 

] Here and there are charming glade.s, doavn which a 
I gentle stream of water makes its way, and which is 
j crossed by a ru.stic bridge. It is at nearly the end of 
this drive in one direction, .and in the neiglibourlnKid of 
the trees I have referred to, th.at one of the jirettiest 
cottages iraagiiiahle opens upon our view'. Notliing can 
lie more smiling and cheerful, or kept in better order, 
than this abode of the woodman of the district. His 
rustic seats, his flowers, .and neat kitchen-garden inter¬ 
spersed with fruit trees, all give the idea of rural peace 
and beauty. Tlie oaks and beeches spreaii out their 
arms over the w'ell-kept lawn in front of the cottage, 
while the wood-pigeon and woodixjcker are heard in the 
adjoining thicket. 

‘ The picturesque and noble oak selected by her late 
majesty. Queen Charlotte, stands near the woiximan’s 
cottage I have been describing, and llourislfes on the 
prettiest lawn imaginable. The iierfection of sylvan 
scenery will be foimd near this spot, and will amply 
repay a visit to it. 

• Perhaps most persons will feel that the interest of 
scenery is enhanced by its having been viewed, and the 
locality visited, by those who we're eminent for tlieir 
rank or distinguished for their talent This was the 
case with the situation I have been describing. It was 
one of the favourite haunts of Pope, and where he pro¬ 


bably wrote his early poem of Windsor Forest. It is 
evident that he was a great admirer of forest scenery 
and beautiful trees. He tells us— 

II<>re wavlnfif }?TOves it chequered scene display^ 

And part ndniit aifll part exclude the day; 

I'hcrc, intersperiiKsl in lawns jmd opening glades, 

Tliiu tivcb arise tl.at shim each other’s shades. 

He Bpeaks of “ tliy trees, fair Windsor,” and of the hap¬ 
piness of him 

Who to thoB(f shades retires. 

Whom natiu'o charms, and whom the muse inspireB. 

And Concludes with the followinj^ charming description 
of his OW'D feelings in these forestiil haunts 

My liiunblc muatt. In uiunnhitioiis Btrains, 

Paints the given forest ami tho flowery plains,+ 

Where PeatJe desceiuUng bids her oliven spring, 

And ■ ters blessinfiti from her dovc-li]<e \viiig; 

’aweetly passiiiy earelesK days, 

IMeiiWO if. he silent shade willi euipty praise; 

Knongh 1 g. me, that to the listening uwaius 
First in these shiides I sung the sylvan Htrains. 

‘ It is impossible to pass .along the drive.s in this part 
of the forest without being struck with tlic many spe¬ 
cimens of fine old oaks and beeches growing into each 
other, so as almost to appear as one tree, thus remind¬ 
ing me of the following lines ;— 

Sec the tall oak his spreading arrns entwines, 

And with the befHth a mutual 8h(ide combines. 

Sometimes a little gi-oup of thorns or hollies may be 
seen growing round tlicir trunks, or a patch of fern or 
fo.v-glove adds to the acener}'. Indeed, my walks and 
drives in the recesses of woods are always agreeable. 
All is quiet repose, or nothing but pleasing sounds are 
beard, and tlioso .aflbrd a gratification of no ordinary 
kind. During the beat of summer there is a delightful 
shade ; lud .1 never tliink of those eharming lines of 
Virgil— 

O qvns mo golidis in vallibus? lljcmi 
Btdta% ct ingcivti Tiimorum protegut umbra— 

without fancying that they must have been uttered by 
m.any a thoughtful moralist “ as be lay along under an 
oak’" beholding “ the sobbing deer,” and enjoying the 
sliade, while the “ brawling brook” glided onward at 
his feet.’ 

It affords us unmitigated pleasure to peruse what Mr 
.Tesse writes regarding animals ; it is all so replete with 
that benevolent appreciation of their amiable, ^smI useful 
qualities which wo should wish to see diffused more 
largel 3 ' amongst mankind. We feel tempted to take from 
one of bis chapters a few' new illustrations of a subject 
lately treated in the Journal—the afiections of ani¬ 
mals towards man. ‘ Evct 3 ' sportsman,’ he s.iy8,_ ‘ knows 
that the common wood-pigeon (the ring-dove) is one of 
the sbvest birds we have, and so wild, tliat it is very 
difficult indeed to get within shot of one. 'This wild 
bird, however, has jjoen know'ii to lay aside its usual 
habits. In the spring of 1839, some village bo 3’8 brought 
two young wood-pigeons taken from the nest to the 
parsonage-house of a elerg 3 ’maA in Gloucestershire, 
from whom I received the following anecdote: —“ They 
were bought from the boys merely to save their lives, 
and sent to lui old woman near the parsonage to be bred 
up. She took gre.at care of them, feeding them with 
peas, of wliicli they are vcr 3 ' fond. One of them died, 
but the other grew up, and was a fine bird. Its wings 
had not been cut; And as soon us it could fly, it was set 
at liberty. Such, how'cver, was the effect of the kind¬ 
ness it had received, that it would never quite leave the 
place. It would fly to great distances, and even asso¬ 
ciate with others of its own kind; but it never failed to 
come to the house twice a-day to be fed; The peas were 
placed for it in the kitchen window. If the window was 
shut, it would tap with its beak till it was opened, then 


» Scenes ond Talcs of Country tlfo I wllhllecolloctions of Natu¬ 
ral niatory. By Edward Jesso, Esq. With woodcuts? Londm: 
Murray. 1W4. ’ 


* Before the enolosurd of the forest, the adininiu;; plains were 
covered with the beaiAIfiil purple flowers of the heath. Batches of 
it may still l«i scon. ’ , ’ 
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come in, eat its meal, and then fly off again. If by any dogs, to the back-door, which she found open. Enter- 
accident it could not then gain admittance, it would ing the kitchen, and seeing the two dogs, she was about 
wait somewhere near till the cook came out, when it to retire, but the animals merely raised their heads, and 
would pitch on her shoulder, and go with her into the laid them down again, without even ntteri* a growl: she 

. ^ _j-. _S__s,_ At __ a.1_ Jf __ 


kitchen. Whftt made this more extraordinary was, 
that the cook had not bred the bird up, and the old 
woman’s cottage was at a little distance; but as she had 
no peas left, it came to the parsonage to be fed. This 
went on for some time; but the poor bird having lost 
its fear of man, was therefore exposed to constant dan- 


therefore proceeded. When the deceased was carried 
to the churchyard, one of the dogs followed the corpse, 
and neither threats nor intreaties could drive it away. 

‘ A poor woman in the north of England was in the 
habit of going about from one village to another selling 
diiierent little things for a livelihood, and was generally 


ger from those who did not know it. It experienced accompanied by a small dog. Wlien at home, the dog 
the fete of most pete. A stranger saw it quietly sitting usually slept with the woman’s child in a cradle, and 

_.__J .-l X.. __i r— it C.1I ill ,li«4 . 


on a tree, and shot it, to the great regret of all its for- was much attached to it. The child fell ill and died | 
mer friends.” 'ind although the mother lived at Hawkshead, the in- 

‘ One cold frosty spring morning, a lamb, app-arently fent was buried at Staveley. From distress of mind at 
dead, was brought into the kitchen of a gentleman in the time, the poor woman took little notice of the dog, 
Nottinghamshire by his farming man. On htiiug placed hut soon after the finierol it was missed, nor could any 
near the Are, it revived, and eventually lived, and be- tidings be heard of it for a fortnight. When her wan- 
came so great a pet in the femilv, as to form quite a derings were resumed, the mother happened to pass 
part of it. It had the run of the house, took its walks through Staveley, and with a mother’s feelings went to 


with any of the members of the family ; and if a visit 
was paid, it would remain very quietly at the door till 
it was over. It was gentle and amiable at all times, 
with one exception, being of so jealous a disimsition, 
that it could never tolerate any mark of favour shown 
to a four-footed creature. When the hirnb was grown 
up, circumstances obliged us to change our residence. 
In removing to another house, the pot was left, behind, 
under the care of a woman who had cli.arge of the house. 


take a mournful look at her child’s grave. On going to 
it, she found to her groat astonishment her lost dog. It 
was lying in a deep hole which it had scratdied for it¬ 
self over the child’s grave, probably hoping to get a little 
nearer to the object of its affection. It was in an ema¬ 
ciated state from hunger, but neither hunger, cold, nor 
privation had expelled its love, or diminished the force 
of its attachment. 

‘ Nor .are cats without strong foclingt of affection. An 


On mUsing its old friends, it wont everywhere in search old lady had a iavourite cat which svas much petted by 
of theto, and stood before those doors leading to rooms her. One day a young friend was stay^g with her, 
in which it had been in the habit of finding us. It mid while sitting at the window of the drawing-room, 
bleated most piteously ; and at last went up stairs, and she began playfully to pat the old lady. The cat seeing 
laid itself down at riiy hed-room door, as it had been what was going on, and probably supjxising that her 
accustomed to do before I was up in the morning. When mistress was being ill-treated, crouched down w'ith glar- 


ih which it had been in the habit of finding us. It 
bleated most piteously ; and at last went up stairs, and 
laid itself down at riiy bed-room door, as it had been 
accustomed to do before I was up in the morning. When 
the door was opened, and it saw the empty room, it ing eyes and swelling tail, and was evidently preparing 
renewed its lamentations, and this it continued to do all to lly at the young lady, when fortunately her mistress 
the day. It ate nothing, and did notViingbut moan and saw' the cat, just in time to prevent the assault, and it 
ta-y. Sometimes it would run about, as if a sudden was with some difficulty driven from the room.’ 
thought had struck it, and a new hope had sprung up; Mr (iould’s superb books on the birds of Australia— 
and when it found it was a vain hope, and that it could too expensive for general circulation—supply Mr Jesse 
not find ns, it refused all food. Its bleatings were with some interesting particulars respecting the mode 
fainter and fainter—it looked ill—its eyes were dim— of hatching pursued by some of those animals—a pro- 
and soon afterwards it died. The next uioriiiiig thev cess, as fur us w e are aware, entirely peculiar. To effect 
brought us the hodv of our poor lamb. ‘ this object,’ the Wattled Talegalla, a gallinaceous bird, 

‘Auction,’ Mr Jesse cxintinues, ‘will preponderate • ussiniilates in some degree to the practice of the ostrich, 
ainSt the strongest impulses of nature in aiiimcJs. yet upon a totally different principle. The Talegalla 
lus a4^e doe has lieen known to swim a river, in collects together an immense heap of decaying vegetable 
der tofoflow a jierson who lias treated it with kind- matter, as a depository for the eggs, and trusts to the 
SB. And there are iimnerous instances, besides the heat engendered by the process of decomposition for the 
e already.related, of animals having refused food, and hatching them.* Mr Gould says, that the heap eiii- 
ing, when the hand which had fed and caressed them ployed for this purpose is collected by the birds during 
IS no longer to be met with. several weeks previously to the period of laying; that 


against the strongest impulses of nature in aiiimcJs. 
Thus a^feme doe has lieen known to swim a river, in 
order toloBow a jierson who lias treated it with kind¬ 
ness. And there arc numerous instances, besides the 
One already, related, of animals having refused food, and 
dying, when the hand which had fed and caressed them 
was no longer to be met with. 


An Arabian horse had been sent the year before last it varies in size from two to four cart-loads, and is of a 


(1841) to her majesty, and was safely left at the royal 
stables by a man who had the char^ of it. On deliver- 


perfcctly pyramidal form. The construction of the 
mound is not the work of one pair xof birdSi but is 


ing up the horse, he set off for Liverpool, in order to effected by the united laboura of several. The same 


return to his own country. From tWe moment, however, 
of his departure, tlie horse refused to eat, and showed 


site appears, from the great size and the entire decom¬ 
position of the lower part, to be resorted to for several 


every symptom of misery. The cause of tliis was soon years in succession—the birds adding a fresh supply of 


suspected, and the man was sent for fjom Liverpool. 
On arriving at the Mews, tlie poor animal showed the 
utmost joy and affection, and soon began to feed as 
usual. The care and kindness of the man w’as thus re¬ 
paid by the noble animal wilSi gratitude and love. 


materials on each occasion, previously to laying their 
eggs. 

The mode in which the materials composing these 
mounds are accumulated is singular, and proves the 
utility offthe large and strong feet and claws of the 


‘ Dogs soon become aware of any misfortune in the Talegalla. Tiie bird never uses the bill in collecting 
fkmily to which they belong, and slsiw their sympathy materials for the nest, but always grasps a quantity in 


in a variety of ways. Sometimes they lose their usual 
eagemeas for food; at others they seem listless and 
nnnappy. and their nature appears to have undergone 


its foot, throwing it backwards to one common centae, 
and thus clearing the surface of the ground for a con¬ 
siderable distance, so completely, that scarcely a leaf or 


some alteration. A female in Lincolnshire died, who a blade of grass is left. The heap being accumulated. 


had two feyourite dogs. They were of the mastiff br«d, “d time allowed for a sufficient heat to be engendered, 
Oig^CHi^y very savage, and much dreaded in conse- eggs are deposited, not side by side, as is ordinarily 

one. ()n the death of their mistress, -——^--—-— 

^ne vnfe lif the clergyman of the parish went to see if • ** *» “O'w »upM»o<l, acoardins to Mr Baokhouse, that both the 

s%,cdlild;l»8 of apy service to the other members of the ”’‘“® Hi. 

AmUT- rinoinff the hotl «gX8 being hatobed; add that the latter dlniuitrfifis or adds to tho 

ftttUUy. 4 . . aim nndiiu, that 110 batted veg&able matter, according to tlie Inutinct given to her by 

one answered It, she went, m great alixm for fear of the her Creator. • 
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the case, but at the distance of nine or twelve inches 
from each Other, and buried at nearly an arm’s depth 
perfectly upright, with the large end upwards. They 
are covered over as they are laid, and allowed to remain 
until hatched.^ Mr Gould wiis informed, both by natives 
and settlers living near their haunts, that it is not an 
unusual event to obtain nearly a bushel of eggs at one 
time from a single heap.’ 


A HINT TO THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

I It seems to be well worthy of consideration amongst 
I the working-classes and their well-wishers, if they 
I might not Ire supplied with the necessaries they require 
under arrangements more favourable to them than any 
which at present exist. There are here and there, we 
believe, shops for the sale of such necessaries under the 
care of committees of working men, and designed to 
save the retailer’s profit; but they are nowhere upon a 
considerable scale, and rarely, we apprehend, conducted 
upon such principles ns to give them a chance of being 
I extensively useful. Laying aside an exception so un¬ 
important, it may be said that the system by which 
I the working-classes are snppliod with necessaries; forms 
] a striking contrast, in point of economy, with the jdans 
everywhere followed with regard to their own labour. 

1 Machinery, combination, arrangement, make the work 
of men’s hands far more productive than it w.as in an 
1 early state of society ; but, next door to the nicely- 
j managed workshap or factory, j.s the little ret.ail shop— 

I unchanged since thodays of Elizabeth or .lames—where 
I a stout, sefi^hle, and perhaps tolerably well educated 
I man, bis wife, and prob.ibly some of his children, are 
I devoting themselves to duties, fivefold of whicli wotild 
I peorliapa not be burdensome to them; making up, of 
! conrfie, for tliis limitation of business by a high rate 
i of profit. It is obvious, ou the simplest retlectiou, 

I that far more persons are everj'wlierc employed in tlie 
I dislributiuii or retail of artieles required by the work¬ 
ing-classes than there is any need for. This is n 
misapplication of human labour, wliich it is desirable 
to see corrected on general grounds, but particularly so 
as the expense of the superfluity falls mainly upon a 
I department of the community who are the least able to 
bear such a burden. Tlie evil takes the form of high 
i prices for all the common necessaries «f life. There 
are various calculations of the degree in which these 
i exceed what are positively necessary; but none makes 
it less titan .30 per cent., a large part of the excess being 
not oven to the profit of the dealers, but a result of the 
limited and disadvantageous w.ay in which they, again, 
obtain tlieir supplies of goods from the wholesale iner- 
cliaiits. A hazardous system of credit is. indeed, at tlie 
bottom of the evil in all its jiurts. The first merchants 
^ charge high because of the risk incurred in dealing with 
I perauris of small capital; the retailer, again, cliarges 
I iiigli because liiwcustomers choose to have always a little 
I debt against them in his books. A misexpenditurc of 
means upon so vast a scale must clearly be a cause of 
i poverty to an enormous extent, and perhaps this is not 
I the least of those injurious agencies at present pressing 
upon the masses. 

1 Might wc not hope to see a remedy apiilied in this 
case? The arrangements made for the support of tlie 
j private soldiers in our army, suggest the possibility of 
our working-people being supplied with necessaries on 
a far cheaper plan than any known heretofore. Each 
soldier has thirteenpence a-day in the form of pay, and 
costs the state eigfateenpence a-week besides for clothing 
and lodging, being nine shillings and a penny a-week 
in all. For tliis moderkto sura be obtains comforts 
considerably beyond what any other m.an with the 
same income coidd procure for himself. According to 
official regulations, he is allowed every day, when in 
barracks or stationary quarters, three quarters of a 
pound of meat, and one pound of bread, for which six¬ 
pence it deducted feom his pay. The* articles being 
contracted fin: M whidesale prices, is Vhat perqiits of so 



much being given for sixpence: the quality must ever, 
from the care taken in the case, be good. , It is by 
the same means tliat a week’s clothing and lodging are 
provided at so low a sum as one-and-sixpence. The re- 
ni.'iiuing aevenpence a-day is left to bo employed by the 
soldier according to his own discretion, and is spent on 
cireoa, tea, and otlier articles, in the same way as the 
income of a labouring man is disposed of—that is to 
say, witliout any of the advantages here contemplated; 
which, of course, makes the wonder the greater that 
nine shillings and a penny should go so far. Now, 
there is no good cause that we are aware of, why articles 
of the best quality at wliolesale prices should not be 
witbin the rcacli of the great body of operatives as well 
as of private soldiers. 

The Truck System, which prevailed so extensively a 
few years ago, to the oppression of the working-classes, 
supplies the outline of a plan for effecting this object. 
That, systeitt^as primarily designed for the benefit of 
masters; letWlero be another akin to it in all respects 
but one, namely,' its being purely for the benefit of the 
men. Let the masters of factories and other great esta¬ 
blishments set up depots for flie sale of the principal 
article.s of domestic use ; the capital to be supplied by 
them at a fair interest, or borrowed from others on 
similar terms; the management to be open to the in¬ 
vestigation of a committee of working-men, to insure 
that there sliould be perfect confidence in it; the articles 
to lie all bought on the most advantageous terms, and 
sold according to a scale of prices liable to fluctuate 
with m.arkets, hut always as low as these would permit, 
so as only to leave the concern free of loss. The profits, 
wlierc any were unavoidably realised, might,,era,- 
ployed in promoting objects of general utility,, .siich as 
scliools, hospitals, or baths. Assuredly, wherever sucll 
a plan could be reidised uiion a sufficiently large sc^e, 
it would make tlie incomes of working-men go from a 
fourth to a third farther than at present—advantages 
so overpowering, that few- of the people, one would 
suppose, could from any cause fail to embrace and hold 
by them. 

One effect of the general adoption of some such plan, 
would Be to reduce the number of small shops, and force 
a considerable number of persons to seek other means 
of livelihood. There might be hardship here, but it 
would only be temporary, and the result would amply 
compensate for it. We are bound to remember that the 
present system is also one of hardslup—hardship for 
the great bulk of the people—so that such a change 
would only be supplanting one evil by anoiifiSf much 
smaller. At present, the vast multitude of small frac- 
tion.ally-employed shopkeepers can only be considered 
as a drain upon tlie industrial resources of the country. 
If the same business which five of them perform could 
be easily effected by one, it is just the same as if the 
coiuinunity were to agree to support four persons in 
total 'dleiiess. It is, therefore, but right that they 
should be reduced in number, and that the four persons 
who, theoretically, ore idle, should be converted to em¬ 
ployments of actual utility. 

So much for the silpply of articles of consumption. 
It is not less obvious that the liousc-accommodation, or 
lodging of wdrking-mcn, might be provided for bn 
equally economical principles. Their houses at present 
niav, in a word, be described as bad and dear—how much 
of tlie former, let the sifnitary reports declare. Build¬ 
ings infinitely more comfortable, and exempt from in¬ 
fluences noxious to jiealth, might bo erected by properly 
conibiiu d efforts, and placed at the service of the work- 
ing-clas8e.s at rents considerably below whrt are now 
paid. Lodging and boarding estahlhfoments for single 
men could in like manner be prepared, so as to enable 
these persons to live in a style at once more comfortable 
and economical than at present. It is ftAly proved, that 
for so little as threepence a-day, a person of straitened 
means can be lodged and hrairaed iu a humble, but not 
uncomfortable style, when numbers are concerned: of 
course, fur a sum not mubh larger, considerable comfort 
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can • be obtained under similar circumstances. And in 
connexion with sets of separate dwcUinfe’-s, as well as 
with large boarding establishments, it is possible to have, 
by virtue of combination, very considerable advantages, 
sucli as those of a reading-room, baths, &c. for an ex¬ 
tremely moderate charge. Here the working-classes 
have another book from which to take a leaf, namely, 
tile Clubs. It is well knowm what advantages these 
establishments present for the middle and upper classes, 
enabling an individual of limited income to enjoy many 
of the luxuries wliich would otherwise be exclusive to 
men of fortune. There is nothing to prevent the 
hiunbler classes from realising advantages similar in 
kind, though not in degree, if they only would act with 
tiic same degree of imion amongst themselves. 


JOUBNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOl'NG 
ADVENTURER. 

nOCBESTEH TO BUFVA1.0—A ‘ BKKAK-OOWN.’ 

At breakfast next mowiing, I observed for tltc first 
time, what afterwards I found to ho a gencTai eustom 
all over the country, that the ‘ Iiireil IicIikts,’ including 
in the present case the young wonuin wlio was intro¬ 
duced to us by Mr Jones as ‘ the lady n lio lielps Mrs 
Jones,’ all sat down to table with the gue.sts .and family. 
Mr Jones was a rich hian, .and had a handsoniely-liir- 
uished house, and would therefore in Pitigiand be con¬ 
sidered a gentleman ; but I doubt wliether in tlie wliole 
States he could have found any effleient person to work 
for him, exccjit a foreigner, uidess treated as :in equal. 
But the personal appearance and conversation of the 
agricultural laboun-rs of New England or Rew York 
must not he supposed to he similar to those of tin; 
awkward ill-dressed Engli.sh ploughio.an. 'J'hey .are all 
young \inniarried men, the sons of farmers perhaps of 
the same standing as their employers, and, excx pt when 
working in the fleld, are well-dressed. They arc, as a 
body, weli-edueati'd, as they attend Hie distriet-seliool 
every winter, from tlic time they are six or seven years 
old until about the age of eighteen, where IJiey are 
taught the ordinary branelies of an English education, 
and to which many add, l)y sclf-iiistructioi some of the 
higher accomplishments. One of Mr Jonos’.s ploiigli- 
men had a brother who was a clergyman, and another, 
liaving saved up his wages for that jiurpose, was going 
to ediiege in the commeueement of winter. 1 myself, 
when injyassaehusetts, was acquainted witli a young 
man who, altliough nothihg more than a common la¬ 
bourer, was W'ell-versed in .all the standard Rritisli and 
American poets, and w,as inmself a poet of no mean abi¬ 
lities, at least in his own and my opinion. Tliis diffe- 
renoe between similar classes in tlie twai nations is 
owing not only to the superior education of the Ameri¬ 
cans, bat also to the Itigher rate of their w ages. A man 
generally gets froni fourteen to twenty dollars a-month, 
with Wrd, lodging, and, in most cases, washing, for si.x 
months in the year, or about a hundred and twenty 
dollars per annum, if engaged fgr that time. But for 
the information of tlioee who think of making their for¬ 
tune in America, I must say, that generally, especially 
if at a distance from a large town, nearly the whole of 
the wages are paid in stock or produce, which, altliough 
easily turned to account by a native, is not of much use 
to a stranger. However, more of this hereafter. On a 
foreigner, tlie improved moral and physical rank of this 
class of the people produces an olmdst immediate effect. 
1 had ail opportunity of seeing some of my former ship¬ 
mates after several months’ residence in the cmmtry, and 
I observed in all of them a lieneficial change both in 
manner and appearance; the agricultural labours more 
especially, mw ethers who had been accustohied to work¬ 
ing out of Jbors, liail Igst a great deal of that heavy 
cart-borseSBpiiearance peculiar to their class. Of course 
it is aanecessary to say that, in tliis land of freedom, 
thebe is jOO such thing as a master, unless it he among 
slaves i no, it is the boatt of a fr^e and enli g hten ed 
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American, that the moment a master sets his fixit on 
I the territory of tlic United States, he dwindles down to 
a mere ‘ boss,’ or employer. 

After breakfast w'e set out in Mr Jones’s gig to over¬ 
take tlic boat. Tliis vehicle consisted of a small seat, 
Iierched upon two very high wheels, and supported by 
springs whicli, from their great size and elasticity, pro¬ 
duced a motion haekwiirds and forwards, upwards and j 
downwards, sidew'ays and all other ways, that, in siiitc I 
of the novelty, was far from pleasant, especially after a 
liearty meal. We rattled along for about two hours, 
the liorse all the while trotting at a rate tliat "wonld 
have made his, or rather his master’s fortune in Eng¬ 
land. Fast-trotting horses are very common in Ame¬ 
rica, and the breed wliicli seems to excel is a rather 
small rough-coated animal. We readied the boat rather 
sooner than we expected, on account of her having been 
detained for some time in taking in the plunder of a 
gentleman w'ho ivas going west, and wc here parted witli | 
('nr kind liost. During the rest of the day it rained, | 
and wo w'ere obliged to take shelter in the cabin, where, j j 
from tlie gloomy appearance without, and the heat : 
within, caused by the mnnher of inliabitants and the || 
largo fire that was used for conking, we felt decidedly j '■ 
nneoinfortahle. 'I'lie" captain, had his wife on hoard to i j 
<;ook for those who lioarded with liim. She was viay | 
fond of flowers and birds, and placed her whole stock in | 
the windows of her cabin ; so that wlicn the green j 
Venetian Winds were thrown hack, tliat portion of tlie l 
boat iiresented the appearance of a ebttage floating in j 
the water. She was a very prefty geiitle-inamiered 
woman; and 1 was surprised to ol)serve»lter affection ! 
and seeming respect for hiT husband, who was a little 
iman fellow, alw.ays cursing and swe.aring; hut, these 
acconiplisliments were so mucli in vogue, that f liave 
no doubt she considered them merely as omarneiital 
figures of speech. Perhaps the same reason may ac¬ 
count for the fact, that when her iiushaiid, in the pre¬ 
sence of several of the piasscngers, gave an account of how 
he had ‘ w;ilkcd round’—alias elieated—luiother gen- j 
tleman in tiie matter of a cord of wood, she, in connnon [ 
with all the Americans present, was loud in evincing ; 
licr ihdiglit and approbation. However, from that nr'- : 
(hent, I lost all lUe interest and pity 1 might have had 
for lier. The people eonnected with this canal liave ; 
tlie rcpulatiofi of being the greatest vagabonds in tlie ' 
state, mid that is saying much. No fanner will cirgagc 
any of the IVatcrnity ; and he who would give one of ; 
them credit, if only to the extent of a dollar, would he 
considered particularly ‘ soft.’ 'Those wlio engage in the. 
service commence at the age of eleven or tw'elve to ride ! 
and drive tile hor.scs, and learn the vices of their elder ' 
companions with a celerity and perfection highlj' fiat- 
tering to their tutors. It is tndy liorrible to hear tiiese | 
young imps, even in their most trivial conversation, i 
stringing togetlier every lioly name i^ey can think of | 
with tlie most fearful curses. One ot my shipmates, 
who was liimself much addicted to swearing, after lis¬ 
tening for some time witli a fixed stare to a boy of four¬ 
teen wlio was relating an anecdote (not of the most 
delicate mature), wliich he garnished very liberally with 
oaths, turned round to me and said, after drawing a long 
breath, ‘ Well, that dings all!’ 

At the distance of about every three miles there is a 
lock and a small village, supported by supplying the 
passcngeiSi and boats with necessaries; and (K-casionally 
the canal runs through a large town. In the middle 
part of the state, most of the towns and villages have 
classical names, such as Rome, Thebes, Troy, &c. Tlie 
staple merchandise of Palmyra is ale. At length we 
arrived at our destination; and right glad were they 
who had been all this while cooped up in the boat, 
though for my part 1 found the canal the most agree¬ 
able way of travelling I had ever known. Rochester is 
a large handsome town, of recent date. Its local advan¬ 
tages, in a commercial poiilt of view, being very great, 
it started at once into life and eminence when the Erie 
canal wte opened. The coutttJes that lie immediately 
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round it contain the best land in New York; and the 
farmers, as a body, are considered the most skilful in 
the United States. A man, therefore, who has worked 
in the valley of the Gennessce, can anywhere obtain 
employment and good wages. Rochester is situated on 
tlip river Gennessee, which, from its numerous fidls, is a 
great source of wealth as a water-power. The principal 
fall is in the middle of the town, and is between ninety 
and a hundred feet in height; .and if it were not for the 
great qiuintity of flour mills around it, which destroy 
its associations as a picturesque object, it would lje 
reckoned a very magnifleent sight. The millers here 
are mostly flour merchants, who buy their wheat from 
farmers, and, when ground, send it to New York for 
exportation, and to the eastern states, where it has a 
very good reputation. The town is seven or eight miles 
from Lake Ontario; and idthongh in some respects 
most inconveniently situated, its oilier advantages make 
it a port of some consequence on the lakes, and its (aiin- 
meree will no doubt be much increased when the Wel¬ 
land canal is opened. The wharves are about three 
miles from the town, and are reached by a road running i 
along the high baiilc of the river, atul pu.ssiiig several 
falls, which, althougli smaller than the principal one, 
art! yet more interesting, from the Kiirroundiiig scenery 
being more in keeping. 'I'lie merehandiso is drawn up 
and down the bank on a tramway, at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, by maebintry attaclicil to tlic custom¬ 
house. The town has generally a very good appear¬ 
ance ; and the charclics, although mostly made of wood, 
are iiandsorne. My shipmates took passage for Toronto 
in a stoamb(yit the same day they arrived, for wlileh 
they paid two dollars ; hi.t 1, wishing to see more of the 
I'ountry litfore proceeding to Ganada, tiKik down some 
of tlieir addresses, in order tliat 1 might le irn what was 
the destiny of tlie party, and accepted a proiiosal of my 
Yankee friend to aceonqiaoy him to ihitfalo, w hither he 
was going after transacting some business in the neigli- 
bourliood of RechestiT. in the meantiim-, iic informed 
me that there was to he a ‘ bre.'.k-down’ at a small 
village two or tliree loiles otli which be thought of at¬ 
tending, and 1 readily assented to bis pro))osal that I 
should acc&mpany liim. A hreak-dowii signifies a hall, 
and is so called from the aceidciits that frcqiicnll}' occur 
wlicn the floor is not made of sufliciently strong mate¬ 
rial.:. AVhat we would call a private yiarty, is never 
given l)y a fanner in this part of the country, except on 
the oceaslonof a marriage; but Iniving made his inten¬ 
tion public Konie time previously, he issues tickets for 
a break-down, for each of which—admitting a lady and 
uvnlleman—he charges a dollar, and in return lays 
down a jjleutiful supply of whi.sky, and provides a good 
supper and music. In some cases, as in the iiresciit 
instance, several young men join together ;nid hire a 
room, generally in a tavern w ith cooks and waiters, and 
provide the necessary refresliinents. If anything is 
made by the speculation, it is generally applied to some 
jmblie or charitable puriiose. However, break-downs are 
now going out of fashion, and in some districts respect¬ 
able jieople will nut attend them. IVe arrived at the 
tavern a short time after six, but there were as yet only 
tw’o or three couples present, who were very stiff and 
formal, and painfully conscious of havmg their ‘ go-to- 
meotiii’s’ on. They thawed down a little as the room 
filled; but still 1 never before saw eighty people dancing 
together with so small an amount ol' gaiety. 'JJlie young 
men, about once in a quarter of an hour, would hazard 
a conjecture as to the weather of the coming winter, or 
a remark on the sermon of last Sunday, which would be 
answered by the young ladies in the fewest possible 
words; iind then both parties would remain for some 
time in deep thought, puzzling themselves what to say 
next The dances at first were principally quadrilles, 
and were gone through in the manner tliat is so fhshion- 
ablo with us, as if we bad a melancholy consciousness 
tliat it was our fate to dance, and endeavoured to get 
over it as easily as possible. At tliq announcement of 
supper, however, they began to brighten up ; apd wh^u 


wo all went down stairs, and saw the long table groan¬ 
ing under the load of fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, and pastry, 
v«c became as merry and sociable as anybody could 
wish. At the back of the chairman was a stout table, 
oil which were placed three barrels, containing eider, 
beer, and whisky, and a great number of jugs in which 
to liand these beverages round; and one of the tavern- 
kf cpcr’s sons was kept bard at wairk all the time flUlng 
them. It was remarkable to sec what power these jugs 
had in loosening tongues and creating appetites. Young 
gentlemen who were rashly asked to sing, and after 
much hesitation and pressing complied, could not lie 
stopped for the rest of the evening; and young ladies, 
who could not eat anything but' the least mite from the 
bosom of a fowl’(for it is considered hiiproiier to say 
bre.ast), very soon began to put the good things out (if 
sight with surprising celerity, lint one gets tired even 
of eating supper, and so we adjourned once more to tlie 
ball-room, le:^ing three gentlemen hebiiid, who had been 
.so mueb afteciisd jij' the sight of the happiness around 
them, that they found themselves unequal to the task 
of leaving the room. Tlie fiddler, who had before ofll- 
ciated, was paid and scut away, and an old coloun'd man 
in the employment of the tavern keeper being called in, 
and the negro tune of ‘ Be t)le Oat’ unanimously called 
for, mounted on a cupboard, and began to handle his 
bow with e,xtraordinary gravity and dignity. He had 
a jug of whisky' bciside him, whifch was kept constantly 
filled; and for tho next six Imurs he fiddled away, in¬ 
creasing in speed after eaeli vi.sit to the jug, but becom¬ 
ing more and mon; grave and dignified. In all the 
dances the step was the same, n.amely, the old-fasliioned 
sluiille, but distinguished hy' the heel being each time 
brought in violent contact with the floor, and by throe 
I decisive stamiis at the end of the step. In matters of 
taste the two ends of society, as well as the two worlds, 
oid and new, occasionally meet, and bore is an iustancx;; 
for ilic I'.iikii, which is iK'coming so fashionable in 
Kurupe, is nothing more th.an a modification of the 
stamiiing dance of tlie American peasants. The latter, 
perhaps, may I'c traced to the uncultivated genius of 
tlie Indian; but I leave sucli inquiries to the philoso- 
pliers. Our break-down dance was enlivened h.v some¬ 
thing :dso taken from tlie aiioriggies—their yells; and 
till three o’clock in the morning the noise was deafening. 
At that liour a descent was made upon the remains of 
tlie supper; but this was a forced compliance with tlic 
cravings of mitnre, and tho business, therefore, was got 
over in the most exiiedifious manner possib.lg, many 
of tlie party' rushing bade to the luill-rooni with the 
half-devoured editiles in their hands, where they re¬ 
mained yelling, shuHling, stamping, and knawing till 
six o'clock. 'I'o me, however, the last few hours w'ere 
very indistioct—the scene xvas a fancy piece, and the 
iietors shadows. Having a dislike to spirits, I laid no 
aid from tirtificial stimulus, and my natural energies 
were w .,rn to rags, t^till, 1 had a distinct notion on my 
mind that it was my duty to dance; and 1 did ray duty, 
although feeling all the wliilc very raiscnable. Of the 
drive home I have not^tlie slightest recollection, except 
a very faint notion tiiat it w as caliveiied at one place 
by our whole party being turned over in the ditch, 
owing to the driver having fallen asleep. 

T wo days after the break-down, my friend and I set 
out for Ixickport, after first calling at a village on the 
Ridge road. 'ilTiis road, as its name implies, is carried 
along a ridge that runs from Ijowiston to Roche8t(3r, 
and is considered tlo best in the United States. It is 
it. pretty gotx! ro.ad, .and it is quite a relief to travel on 
it, after the wretched lanes, miscalled roads, whicli in 
iiiost psirts of the country are the only communications 
from place to place. Lockport lies on the Erie canal, 
whicl), by means of locks, here ascends, to the height 
of seventy feet over a rock. There were a great many 
Irishmen here employed in the excavations, and between 
this place and Buffalo I met with several miserable little 
shanties, built of clapboards, along the canal, and inha¬ 
bited by such labours as had brought their ‘families 
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aloni; with them. I looked into some of them, but they 
Imd the same appearance of dirtiness and improvidence 
which characterises their dwellings in the old country. 
How difficult are early habits to eradicate! In Liver¬ 
pool I left the Irish labourers still w’orse off, as regards 
comfort, than I had seen them in Ireland, tlie difference 
of their wages (absolute wealth to them!) being spent 
in a debauchery which lowers still further their stan¬ 
dard of the decencies of life. But it is proper to add, 
that it is only the lowest class of labourers, the exca¬ 
vators, who are unreclaimed in America. The agri¬ 
cultural labourers, who do not herd, like them, in com¬ 
munities, but are mixed with the mass of the people, 
are speedily elevated to the standard of America, whicli 
is unquestionably higher in that class of society than 
at home. 

Buffalo is a large and flourishing town, situated at 
the bottom of Lake Erie; and from its excellent situa¬ 
tion, is every year increasing in size and commerce, 
with a rapidity unknown in European countries. Like 
Albany, it forms one end of the Eric canal and the 
western railroad, and it is also the port through which 
the merchandise of the western states passes before it 
can reach the exporting cities. New York and Boston. 
It employs a great quantity of tonnage, principally in 
steamboats and schooners, in the trade on the lakes, 
bringing to this main stream the minerals of Illinois 
andWisconsin. the grain of Ohio and Indiana, and even 
the sugar, cotton, and tobacco of the south, by way of 
tbe Mississippi. It aiso possesses within itself a great 
resource in its iron foundries and manufactories. Part- 
t ing here with my Yankee friend, I set out on foot for 
tbe falls of Niagara, distant between twenty-five and 
thirty English miles, but as my solitary walk lay along 
tlie borders of the Indian reservation of Tonniw.antie, 
I was tempted to stray into that region, for the purpose 
of visiting tlie Senecas, one of the Six Nations, or tribes, 
in their now circumscribed haunts. 


ICTHEB’s EETTEK to his INi'ANT SON. 

' . A proof how compatible are the domestic aft'ections and 
gbutiW charities of Life (as well as the most touching sim- 
pUoity of character) ^itli the utmost zeal for, and most 
Courageous 088611100 of, great public principles, the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Luther to his little son John, then four 
years old, was penned by the same hand which, at tliat 
very time, was snaking to its foundations the Vatican, and 
def)'ing the power of the empire:— 

‘ (Jraiflhind poane in Christ to my dearly beloved little 
son. 1 am glad to know tliat you are learning well, and 
that you s.ay your prayers. So do, my little son, and per¬ 
severe ; and when I come home I will bring with me a pre¬ 
sent tnm the annual fair. I know of a yilcHsant and 
beautiful garden, into which many children go, where 
they have golden little coats, and gather pretty apples 
under the trees, and pears, and cherries, and plums; 
where they’sing, le^i, and are merry ; where they have 
also bMiatta little horses, w<i(h golden bridles and silver 
saddles. 'When 1 asked the. man that orvned tbe garden, 
“■VVhose are these children?” he said, “They are the 
cbildron that love to ^y and to tearn, and are pious.” 

Then 1 said, “ Dear sir, I also have a son ; he is called 
Johnny Luther (Hansichen Luther); nviy he not come 
into the garden, that he may eat snoh beautiful apjiles 
and pears, and may ride such a little horse, aitd play with 
these children ?” Tlien the man said, “ If ho loves to learn 
and to pray, and is pious, he shall come also into the 
garden; Philip, too, and little James ; and if they all 
come together, then may they hsfe likewise whistles, 
kettle-drums, lutes, and harps; they may dsnoe also, and 
shoot with cross-'bows.” Then lie showed me a beautiful 
peen^grass-plot in the garden prMiared for dancing, where 
nipg mthing but golden fifes, dnims, and elegant sihrer 
dOfo-bowt. But it was now early, and the children bad 
.not yet eaten'; thdeforo I could not wait tor the dancing, 
Mtiil said to;4he man, “Ah, dear sir, I will go hwiantiy 
andjtfrito about all this to my little son John, that 
may paly earnestly, and leam well, and be pioeWL so 
* ’•“jklio may come into this garden. But he ha« 

lo; may he bring her with Mm?” Then 


said the man, “ So shall it be—^go and write to him with 
confidence.” Therefore, dear little John, leam to pr.ay 
with deligiit, and tell Philip and James that they must 
leam to pray; so shall you eome with one another into tlie 
garden. 

With this I commend you to Almighty God ; and give 
my love to aunt Magdalene ; give her a kiss for me. Ysur 
affectionate father, MsRTlN Lctheb.’ 

Jit the year 1S30. 

CONTINDBll DAYIJOIIT WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIBCLU. 

Nothing made so deep an impression upon oiir senses ns 
the change from alteniate day and night, to which we had 
been babitn:iteil from our infancy, to tbe continued day¬ 
light to wliicli we w<!rc subiceted as soon as wc crossed 
tlic Arctic circle. The novelty, it must be admitted, was 
very agreealJe ; and the advantage of constant daylight, 
in an unexjilorid luul naturally lioisterouH sea, was too 
great to allow us even to wish for a return of the altenia- 
tions above alluded to ; but tlie reluctaneo wo felt to quit 
the deck wlicn the sun was shining bright upon onr s.ail8, 
and to retire to onr cabins to sleep, often deprived us of 
many hours of necessary rest ; and wlien we returned to 
the deck to keep our night-watch, if it may be so called, 
.md still found tin' sun gilding the sky, it seemed as if the 
day would never finisli. What, tbereforc, at first promised 
to be so gratifying, soon threatened to liccomc extrmncly 
irksome, and would, indeed, have bcni a seiious incon¬ 
venience, iiad we nr)t followed the example of the feathery 
tribe, wliicli we daily oLiseivod «inging tlieir way to roost, 
with a (dock-work regularity ; and retired to our cabin at 
the profuT Iionv, where, sliutting out tlie rays of the sun, 
VC olitaiiicd tliat rc|iosc wliieli tlie exercise of our duties 
required. At first sight, it will no floubt appear to many 
persons tli.at constant dayliglit must lie ii ysjoable acqui¬ 
sition in every eoiiiitrv ; but a<ittle reflection will, I tliink, 
be sufficient to show that tlie reverse is really the cojk-, 
and to satisfy a tliiiikiiig mind that we cannot overrate tlie 
blessmg wo derive from the vliolesome altem.ation of 
laliourand rest, wliieli is in a iiiamierforceil vqion iia by tbe 
succession of day and night. It is iumossible, by removing 
to a high katitiicle, to witness the difliculty there is in the 
ivgulation of time ; the proneness that is felt by the inde¬ 
fatigable and zealous to rivet themselves to their occupa¬ 
tions, and by the indolent and procrastinating to postpone, 
their duties, ivithout being traly thankful for that all-wise 
and merciful provision with wliich nature has endowed tiic 
more habitable (lortlons of the globe.— Deeehey’s Voi/aye uf ; 
IHsoovery toumnis the North I’ole. 

THE NXZAM’S FEMAI.K SOLDIKBS. 

The princes and nobilify of tlie East arc noted for keep- ■ 
ing larpi seraglios, and his biglme.ss [the Nizam], to keep 
pace with tlierii. has a consiilcrable one attaeiuid to las j 
household, for tlie protection of wliich a corfis of their | 
own sex was raised many years ago, amied and accoutred ■ 
like other regiments of the line, lait not in such a superior I 
style, 'flieir eominisskmcd and non-eatnmissioned officers i 
are .also women, and arc inucli more expert in the per- i 
formajicc of tlieir respective duties than one would ima- j 
gine. It has been said by sonic, who have Lieen so for- j 
lunate as to have got a glimpse of this gallant corps whilst 
at exercise, that they have gone tliroijgh tlieir field move- | 
inents in a manner highly amusing; and if one were to i 
judge from their appearance on duty around the seraglio 
and otbe» places, it certainly must be a sight, above all 
others at Hyderabad, worth seeing. The sentries may at all 
times be observed very alert on their posts, excepting in 
tbe case of those who m.ay have an infant to take care of, 
when, ijcrhaps, one band may bo employed in holding a 
musket, whilst the other is engaged in nursing. 'Wogien 
in tliis csndition roust find it a very difficult mattra to 
conduct tlieir duties to the satisfaction of tbeli superiors, 
Tlio husbands of tlicse Amazons have nothing whatever to 
say to the regiment, and follow their own occupations, 
either under government, or upon, their own resixmribility. 

—CajHam Wilton's Private Journal. 
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SMALL FAULTS MAR GREAT VIRTUES. ! 
‘ My dear children,’ said Mrs Herbert, opening the door 
of the room in ■which the young folks were sitting, ‘ I 
1 am sorry to interfere with your occupations and amnse- 
' inents, but your aunt cannot bear so much noise this 
I cYening. Jane, my dear, you must leave your practis- 
i ing for to-day; and Charles and Charlotte, do try to 
j I moderate your voices and laughter, or else go into the 
j I nursery, where you will not molest anybody.’ 

I j ‘ How provoking,’ said Charlotte, as her mother closed 
j I the door ; ‘ as sun; as ever mo are happily settled and 
j j enjoying ourselves, yifi are interrupted with—your aunt 
■ I can’t do with y lis, and your aunt can’t hear that: ’tis my 
i opinion that ray aunt eaimbt bear anything that makes 
' other people happy.’ 

1 ‘No, indued, 1 don’t think she can,’ said Jane ; ‘ she is 
I so particular and so odd-tempered. I don’t know how 
I niamroa bears with her; but then,’ added she, a smile, 
something botM-oen pity and contempt, curling her 
! pretty mouth, ‘ it is not so much to be M'Oiidcred at, for 
i she is an old maid, you know.’ 

' I ‘ Well, then, all 1 can say is, tliat old maids are a 
; j great bore,’ added Charles: ‘ but come, Charlotte, let 
! i us go to the nursery; we can make as much noise as we 
! j like there, that’s one comfort.’ And away tliey went to 
i finish their game of backgammon, where their merry 
I voio<is and hearty laughter could disturb no fastidious 
j ears, leaving Jane to solve the problem, whether, sup- 
j ]K>sing such a very unlikely thing Imp^iened as that she 
j should be an old maid, she ever could be so irritable and 
i hard to please as aunt Susan; whose history, showing 
j how it was that, though handsome, clever, and esti¬ 
mable, she had failed to gain the love of those about her, 
we shall proceed to relate. 

Miss, or, as she was called by courtesy, Mrs Susan 
Faringham, was the eldest daughter and co-heiress of 

a wealUiy manofacturer in the flourishing town of H-. 

When young, she had possessed equal claims to beauty 
with her pretty niece Jane, and far superior advantages 
of fortune. Educated at a time when women were denied 
those literary advantages they now possess, she had 
nevertheless filmed a taste for reading; and her mind, 
naturally vigorous and acute rather than brilliant or 
versatile, led her to pursue a course of study more cal- 
ctilated to strengthen the judgment tban to excite the 
imagination, and to increase the force of a character 
already more energetic than is common with her sex. 
Whilst very young, she had imbibed religious opinions 
of a peculiar and somewhat asoetio nature; and the 
death of her mother, before she had completed her seven¬ 
teenth year, tended Considerably to strengtlien them. 
From tliat period she had been invested with mucli 
autimrity as mistress in her Jttiier’s hoiisd, a situation 
which tended rather to foster a ma^cr natmjJly to^ 
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I self-confident and dogmatical. Her sister, two years 
her junior, was^ st the time of her mother’s death, sent 
to a fashionabiRBStablishment for the education of young 
ladies. 

Ellen Faringham w.as not only pleasing in person, but 
her naturally mild and conciliating manners acquired a 
high degree of polish from association with young people 
of rank and fortune s and her taste for the elegancies and 
embellishments of life was fostered and cultivated, so 
tliat when at eighteen she becarse a settled inmate at 
home, she was generally allowed to be more attractive 
than her highly-gifted sister. Susan^s character coin- 
nianded respect, but Ellen’s manners won love. A few 
iiiorJhs after Ellen’s leaving school, the sisters were 
deprived of their remaining parent, who died suddenly, 
leaving them joint-heiresses of a fortune amounting to 
sixty thousand pounds. 

On the death of their father, the sisters M'ere received 
into tile family of a maternal aunt who resided in the 
same town, and wlio was not displeased with the office 
of chaperon to her lovely and well-dowered nieces. It 
will be readily supposed that there was no lack of 
aspirants to the fair hands of the sisters; and it M'as not 
long before it became known that the handsome and 
fascinating Reginald Herbert, who had won such golden 

opinions during his six weeks’ visit in H-, had made 

good his cause in the heart of the pretty Ellen. * It was,’ 
so everybody said, ‘quite unexceptionable; such an equal 
match.’ Mr Herbert’s father, a highly respeotflWashon- 
don merchant, had at his death left his son in possession 
of .an extensive and very lucrative bdsiness. Reginald 
Herbert himself was clever, handsome, and accom¬ 
plished. True, it was whispered th.at ho had not been 
quite so steady and domestic as could be desired. But 
then what young men were ? He might not make the 
worse h”.sband on that account. There was no doubt 
hut that after marriage he would be all that the most 
fastidio;iB could desire — the influence of a wife, it was 
observed, was so great.. Scores of instances could be re¬ 
membered in which it liad produced the most wonderful 
results; the hundreds in which it had utterly failed were 
conveniently forgotten. Susan alone looked grave, and 
remonstrated on the shortness of the acqualutahce, and 
the Mttlc that Ellen could possibly know of the real 
teift^, habits, and principles of the man to whom she 
w(^about to intrustjher happiness for life. But it is 
homeless reasoning with a girl of eighteen Ruder the in¬ 
fluence of a first attacliment So, after the uaual period 
had been allowed for the hopes and fiHin, tlm transports 
and despairs, the quarrels and teconcilieitions, which are 
said to constitute the d^ghts of dsJSghtfol 

epoch—courtship—Ellen veemani^ a»d eocempsnied 
her husband to Londem. v 

Susan, however, did seem disposed so soon to 
relinquish her freedpm ahd indepai^ence. Nuhierotu 
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squalid, and dilapidated ; and it appeared to me to be 
the very receptacle for robbers and assassins. 

The evening was closing in, and I went over to the 
window of the room in which I was to dine, to see how 
the weather promised. I again saw ray hateful tor¬ 
mentor, by the fading light, stationed under ray window. 
I sat down to my solitary meal heavy and dispirited. 
When the waiter had removed the cloth, I drew the 
easy-chair to the Are, whose blaze was the only light in 
the room. I threw myself back on the soft cushions, 
and tried to doze. The waiter entered, and told me 
there was a man below who wished to speak to me. 
I concluded it was a confidential person from Mr Loftus, 
who had asked me to take charge of a valuable parcel 
to Dublin. I desired him to send him in, and bid him 
shut the door, for I thought it best that no one should 
S(!C the p.Tcket. The stranger entered, and advanced 
towards me timidly and ste^thily. He was close—the 
fall glare of the fire fell upon his countenance—it w.as 
the fatiil tormentor ! I uttered a groan of horror, and 
prepared to put myself in a posture of defence. I c.x- 
pected to see a pistol or a dagger drawn fortli to des¬ 
patch me at once. 

‘ Avaunt!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Tell me who and what you 
are, and why you thus persecute me.’’ 

I *I am,’ replied he in a subdued and hesitating tone, 
‘a master tailor. I have foUoweil you, sir, for these 
three days, in hopes of being able to take the pattern of 
tlie zephyr you .rear out walking; but I could not do 
as I might wish; if J could, T would not have been so 
bold as to intrude upon you. I never scon so nic® a 
cut i and if’you’d allow nu, sir, to look at it in my baud, 
and measure it, you w(ml<l put some pounds in the way 
I of an industrious tradcjsuian.’ 

The mystery was solved at once : mv fears were dis¬ 
sipated; and T could not but laugh heartily, as I am 
i sure you will do, at the termination of my adventure. 

! Tlie fellow’s trade wa.s certainly cutting and slasliiug, 
I hilt 1 w'as quite satisfied, as it was not to l)c exercised 
I mK)n my person. I must not omit telling you that a 
] frieiut of Ids, in tlie person of one of the ivaiters, had 
I admitted liiui to my bed-room the night before, and he 
j * was just going to investigate the zepiiyr, which hung 
I on tlie back of a chair by my bedside, when 1 awoke iii 
such alarm. 


i COMMERCIAL POLICY. 

I The work of "Mr David Buchauau—editor, we believe, 
I of one of our Edinburgh newsjiapers—ou the taxation 
I and commeieial policy of Britain,* may be considered an 
I iiceeptaWe, as it is without doubt a creditable, contri¬ 
bution to tliat department of our literature of wdiicli 
I Adam Smith and Mr M'Cullocli are tho acknowledged 
beads. Writing itfore for practical purposes than these 
great masters, Mr Buchanan deals more in details; hut 
wherever principles are enunciated, tliey are clear, 
sound, and irresistible, and as respects finance and 
hanking, so simple and truthful, that the veriest tyro in 
j economical science cannot fail to comprehend them, 
i Much of the volume, by its bearing on political topics, 
I lies beyond the scope or purpose of our pages, and must 
therefore bo passed over in silence; hut that portion 
which refers exclusively to mere trading policy, happily 
stands on another basis, and apiiears so wortViysof l>cing 
made mnerally known, that wo venture on presenting a 
few oftiie more expressive passages. 

Mr Buchanan, like liis illustrious prototype, Dr Adam 
Smith, is a zealous advocate for leaving commerce en¬ 
tirely alone, assured that legislative interference, where 
it may seem to many to he exjiedient, can prove only 
either nugatory or hurtful. It is by a perfect free ex¬ 
change of commodities between nations that inequalities 
can (done be corrected; ‘ that the bounties of Providence 
are distributed in a fiilr proportion among,all nations; 
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ami that in one spot is concentrated, by means of trade, 
the diversified produce of the earth. It is trade which 
brings to northern countries all the varied tuxiiries of 
more favoured climates; which spreads the festive board 
with wine, the most precious cordial and restorative 
which the ewth produces; with tea or cofifee, the favoii- 
rite luxuries of every class, brought from the remotest 
parts of the earth; with spiceries of all kinds; and with 
miinerous other articles of luxury or use. It is by means 
of trade that the national stock of northern countries is 
enriched w'ith. all the rare and delicate productions whicli 
are matured under a tropical sky; with the vegetable 
oils in all their variety; with balsams, perfumes; many 
rare herbs, precious in the healing art; with fragr.ant 
essences, which recruit the shattered nerves; and with 
idl that is ornamental either in dress or furniture. 

‘ Trade,’ our author continues, ‘ being in this manner a 
free cxehangg^nong nations, or among individuals, of 
their respective produce, it is clear that all devices for 
its encouragement wliidi impede this free exetumge, 
M'hcther they be lionnties britiisig foreigners to buy, or 
pnitccting duties hindering them to sell, must lie pre¬ 
judicial to Its true interests. The only encouragement 
which trade requires is a free market for its produce, 
in wliieb the best articles will always coniniand a ready 
sale. This is the true incentive to industry and skill; 
and it is to thwart tliis natiir.al a/rangement, and to dis¬ 
courage the sale of such .articles, that bounties are given, 
or protecting duties imposed. It is to countervail tho 
superiority of the skilful workman, or the natural ad- 
var.tages of climate, tliat his goods, or the produce of 
nartieular countries which is cheaper .and better than 
;oiy other, are loaded with duties, that their sale may 
he impeded by an artificial rise of price, and tliat the 
eon.sunier may be eompellcd to boy the produce of do¬ 
mestic industry, tliougli dearer and inferior in quality, 
.‘iml bouMtics are founded on precisely the same prin¬ 
ciple. Their object is, in like manner, to force the sole 
of inferior articles, and with this view to make up out 
of the jmhlie purse to the seller that remmierating price 
which ho could not obtain from their sale in a free mar¬ 
ket. 'Ihis, then, is tho nature of bounties and of pro¬ 
tecting duties. It is not against ■siolcnce and injustice 
that protection is sought, but against ingenuity and 
skill. I’roteeting duties, as well as bounties, are im¬ 
posed for tile liencflt of the ignorant and incapable; and 
it is because they are ignorant and incapable that they 
require eitlier bounties to encourage them, or 'bities to 
protect them. Where the workman at home, or the 
climate, furnishes a better article tliiui can be got from 
abroad, no protection is required. It is only where the 
home arc inferior to tho foreign articles, and therefore 
do not sell, that it becomes necessary, by means of pro¬ 
tecting duties, or by bounties, to force a sale; by which 
we tax tho many for the benefit of the few, depress in¬ 
genious industry, and actually hold out a bounty on in¬ 
dolence and rapacity. To buy cheapest, and to sell 
dearest, is the inalienable privilege—tlie Magna Charta 
of commerce, which rexujdiates .all interference between 
the buyer and the seller. Such manufactures as cannot 
stand their grouijd without protection, should be loft to 
their fate; and, if they should decay, the capital and 
industry whicli they employed will flow naturally into 
other and more profltoble ctiannels.’ 

From these principles in the abstract, he proceeds to 
notice a few of the oddities in England’s commercial 
policy. ‘ The commercial code of Great Britain pre¬ 
sents a continued violation of those clear, and how un¬ 
disputed maxini.s. Her ancient policy, like that of the 
other European states, was founded on monopoly. Her 
import duties were framed on this narrow notion, that 
it is pofltable to sell and not to buy, though wholly 
inapplicable to the concerns of a great nation, and en¬ 
tirely at variance with the princi]^ of trade, which is 
promoted by competition, and by the freest exchange 
between nations as between individuals. The produce 
of labour, as well os the produce of land, was accordingly 
protected against foreign competition either by prohi- 
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bitioiie or by heavy duties. The minute restraints that 
■were imposed on the free mc^oiae of' industry by the 
legislators of those days are ^absurd, rO»iiious, ana im¬ 
practicable. No satirist, indulging his genius for cari¬ 
cature, could hare imagined aay^ng more ridiculous 
tlian many of these officious intfflferenees, not only with 
the freedom of trade, but triththe concerns of private 
liffi. Numerous and complicated statutes regulated all 
the staple manufactures of the country; such as linen, 
Woollen, and silk; the exact lengths and breadths of the 
cloths; the mode of sorting the yarn and of weaving it; 
the weaver to give security for weaving according to 
law. The bleaching of linen was placed under the 
charge of the magistrate, who might summon the ser- 
■vants employed to give information if any breach of 
the law occurred in carrying on the business; and the 
restrictions by which the silk trade was regulated were 
numerous, absurd, and truly mischievous. The manu¬ 
facture of stockings was regulated in the minutest points 
of shape and size; also the making of hats. Not merely 
tile importation, but the n earing of any article which 
could interfere with tlie sale cither of silk or woollen 
goods, was forbidden by numerous laws. There are no 
less than four severe and solemn acts proscribing, for 
the benefit of the silk manufacture, under heavy penal¬ 
ties, the weaving or the making “of any button or 
button-holes of cloth,^ serge, drugget, or other cloth 
1(lnd as this act had been evaded bytlie unforeseen prac¬ 
tice of making and binding button-holes with cloth, 
serge, &c. .a subsequent act extends the penalty to the 
wearer of those dangerous buttons. The wearing of 
any printed, stained, or dyed calico was prohibited 
under a penalty of L.5, to be given to the informer; 
cambrics and French lawns under a like penalty of L.,5, 
to the informer; to whifih penalty any milliner making 
up the prohibited articles was liable. Example.s with¬ 
out number might oh multiplied of the same mistaken 
interference by law iri'matters that can only be regu¬ 
lated by the discretion oNndividuals. 

‘ The trade of the collies has always been strictly 
monopolised for the benefit of the mother country, and 
their domestic industry was held in the same thraldom. 
'The length to which this commercial tyranny was car¬ 
ried, is hardly credible in the present dav. The exercise 
of mechanical industry was rigidly proscribed in all her 
dependencies by Great Britain ; acts, innocent, and even 
praiseworthy, as conducing to the general prosperity, 
■were treated as crimes, and branded with disgrace, in 
the sufoidal code of raonopfJy. The same spirit which 
at home classed the exporters of wool with felons, ruled 
the commercial concerns of the colony. The settlers 
were hardly allowed to fashion their own produce for 
use after the rudest methods. They were encouraged 
to till the ground, but prohibited from manufacturing 
its produce, on which British industry was to be em¬ 
ployed at home. The exercise of mechanical skill was 
prohibited by fines and penalties—the rewards, under 
this perverted system, of ingenious industry. Manu¬ 
factures seldom flourish in a new colony, being retarded 
by the want of capital and the high price of labour. 
Yet, when they flrtt began to make their appearance 
among the active and enterprising CQloni.sts of North 
America, the rich merchants of BIHtain took the alarm, 
and, with a malignant jealousy, they used all their in¬ 
fluence to blight those early fruits of successful industry; 
they demanded and obtained from the legislature penal 
laws for the purpose of crushing the rising trade of their 
own colonies; and acts were patsed proscribing such 
manufactures, under heavy penalties, as in any degree 
interfered with the industry of the mother country. 
The making of hats was prohibited; every forge or fur- 
ua« for smelting iron was declared to be a “ common 
nuisanceto he abated on complaint to the governor, 
who; on tl^^ng to act, incurred a penalty of L.500. 
Mai^ otUldii^amples might be given of the same nar¬ 
row The remnants of this barbarous injustice 

yetUngw iu the modem code of Britain, which still 
prohibits, by heavy duties, the West India planter ftaKn 


refining his own sngrirj is accordlujily brought to 
this country in Brltirii riiips fqr behoof of the remera 
at home.’ 

On the subject of the modem ccJonial trade, Mr Bu¬ 
chanan shows, in a subsequent chapter, to what a'aerions 
extent the trade of Britain huS’been hampered, and 
prosperity restrained, by the poewestion of eolonies.' * It 
is now generally acknowledged,’says he,‘that colonies 
are no real advantage to the mother cowitry. Hie 
monopoly of the trade is a positive ii^y to Wotii 
parties, to the dependent as well as the parent stota; 
and the sovereignty, however it may flatter the natihhal 
vanity, brings with it no solid benefit. The undue im¬ 
portance attached by Great Britain to her Ameriesan 
colonies, was ftally proved by the event. The wisest 
statesmen were impressed wim the notion, that the loss 
of this great empire, the brightest ornament, as it was 
styled, of the British crown, would Ob a serious Mow to 
the national prosperity. How entirely has the subse¬ 
quent prosxierity of the country belied those 'vrin fears. 
The loss of America has in no degree affifoted tile eom- 
mercial greatness of Britain ; it has rather redounded 
to her advantage.’ In support of these assertions, our 
writer shows that the trying monopoly for which 
colonies are usually maintain^ are either nugatory 
or injurious. ‘ Where it confines the merchant to the 
markets which abound in all he requires, in which he 
can buy cheapest and sell dearest, it ■will then only be 
nugatory. It will really impose no re^^traint. The'law 
wifi only prescribe the channel into which trade would 
of itself naturally flow.’ On the ot!her hand, the mono¬ 
poly will be injurious where it oxitnpels either party— 
colony or mother country—’to buy from the dearest 
instead of cheapest, and otherwise most preferable 
markets. At present, the monstrous monopoly of the 
British sugar trade insured to the West Indies, takes 
between five and six millions of pounds sterling from 
the pockets of the people of Great Britain—no doubt 
partly to compensate tiiOTe colonies for restrictions with 
which they, in their turn, have unnecessarily been bur¬ 
dened; but the loss is not the less great by being thus 
rendered complex. 

On this subject Mr Buchanan sums up by observing, 
that in the most practical, as well as abstract }K>jnt of 
view, ‘ prohibitions and restrictions are injurious to the 
trade of all countries; but in the case of Britain they 
are peculiarly impolitic: because, from her superiority 
over other nations in art and industry, her manufactures 
nedd no protection. They are cheaper and better than 
those that are brought from abroad: and hence obtain 
8 preference in the market without the aid of protect¬ 
ing duties. Of idl nations. Great Britain had the least 
reason to follow this perverted policy. Her manufac¬ 
tures have flourished in consequence of her vast capital 
and superior skill; and seeing tha^ they have always 
made their way in other countries, and that the foreign 
manufacturer is undersold in his own market, how un¬ 
necessary is it to protect them hy discriminating dutieil 
against foreign competition at home. That other coun-. 
tries should protect their inferior artisans, in their un¬ 
equal rivalry with British skill, is a naturri though mis¬ 
taken policy. But all that Britain ought to desire, is a 
fair field and no favour; and, in place of imposing re¬ 
strictions on trade, her interest is rather to impress on 
other nations the opposite policy, both by precept and 
exampls.’ 

We must refer to the book itself for much that is in¬ 
structive on banking, currency, and commercial speeu- 
lation, confining ourselves to the following passages on 
the cause of monetary convulsions. ‘The cause is 
obviously the undue extension of credit; and the efibet 
will always follow, wherever, from the superabundance 
of capita], credit is carried to excess. These calamities 
originate in misplaced confidence—in this, as > ia all 
other cases, the great cause of commercial min; end 
which may Jjake place, as in point of fact it has often 
taken pla<«, wlien the currency consisted entirely, or 
^earlyiBo, of the precious metals. In every industrious 
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community capital naturally increases. It is the accu¬ 
mulated produce of laud and labour, the surplus which 1 
' remains over the annual consumption.. It has been ac¬ 
cumulating in this country^ and throughout Europe, fur 
centuries. The labour of the. industrious classes has 
annually produced a greater Quantity of goods of every 
dcscriptiotji.than has been consumed; and by this con¬ 
stant ad(|l^n, the national stock has increased to its 
present-,vant amount Peace conduces to the increase 
of capital, as war to its dissipation. Capital being the 
produce of ;ihdustry, the gretater the proportion of those 
who produce to those wha consume, the more rapidly 
will it ianiease; as, on the other hand, it will be more 
quickly wasted, according to the proportion which tlic 
conihmers bear to the producers. War, accordingly, 
whicb.converts a largo portion of productive labourers 
into’li^diers and sailors, who consume without reproduc- 
ing.'impairs the national capital, and renders it scarce; 
while peace, on the other hand, disbanding this crowd 
of unproductive labourers, and setting them.to work, 
the cdkst of their industry is soou visible in the increase 
of tlie national stock, and in the reduced rate of interest, 
which is invariably high during war, as it is always sure 
to ^1 with the return and continuance of peace. It is, 
accordingly, in a season of prosperity and peace that 
capital ea;cumulatcs more rapidly, and that overliowing 
in the remotest extremities of the kingdom ; and in all 
the channels of trade, it is daily found more difficult to 
lay it out with any oliance of profit. With tliis increas¬ 
ing difficulty of mvestment, the capitalist not only lowers 
the rate of interest? but makes fewer scruples about the 
security. .Comniereial confidence thus necessarily keeps 
pace with the progress of wealth. Money is more easily 
obtained, and more readily invested; and it is this faci¬ 
lity of credit which gives a dang(,rous iinjiulsc to mer¬ 
cantile enterprise; which sets afloat daring schemes iind 
doubtful undertakings; and brings forward, in every 
branch of trade, a host of projec-tors, who, with borrowed 
; fuiida, plunge into bold and reckless speeiiUitions. over- 
I I'Kiking. in their eagerness for the prize, all the fatal 
har.ards that beset tlie unwary adventurer in the lottery 
of trade. In this ferment oT speculation, all schemes of 
j dontestie improvement, the construction of bridges, roads, 

' canals, railroads, which absorb the sui>erahutidant capital 
I of the country, as well aaforeign loans, with numerous 
i other rash projects, find ample sujuwrt from the over- 
I flowing funds, and the ardent projetding spirit of the 
! times. Commerce, in the meantime, presents the shovf 
: of outward prosperity; everywhere is heard tlie din and 
; bustle of busincss.and speculation; industry flourishes in 
! all its branches; and all things appear to go on smoothly. 

] But deep and extensive niin lies hid under this deceit- 
: ful calm. The vast superstructure of commercial deal¬ 
ing, which shows so fair outwardly, does not rest on any 
solid foundation of real capital; it is chiefly reared up 
on speculation. The proper business of commerce is to 
convey, by the siieediest process, tlie rude produce of 
the soil, through all its vacieij^s and necessary stages, 
from tlie ci&iyator to Ac consumer.. This is the quiet 
and'orderly channel in which trade regularly flows. 
The produce of the land is sold to the wholesale mer¬ 
chant, by him to the iiianufacturer, by him to the mer¬ 
chant who keeps a large store of goods, by him to the 
retail dealer, who fiii^y sells to the consumer. This 
is the regular beaten track of trade, from which, in 
proportion as it deviates, it becomes insecure.. But in a 
season of high confidence and active speculation, large 
quantities of goods are intercepted in their way to the 
consumer-, are bought at liigii prices, and stored up, in 
the vain hope that prices will still he higher. The 
speculators thus not only increase their stock, but raise 
the price; and the consequence of tliis extra demand 
for goods is, Hint a large stock is accumulated, not for 
immediate use, but on sxieculation, mfd at a high price, 
beyond the wants of the consumer.' This artificial rise 
in the amount and talue of the national stock, which 
ocGSsious ultimately a vast loss when prices fall to their 
former level;, or below it, is the consequence of^'xtrava-, 


gant speculations; and it gives rise to a complicated 
mass of transactions resting on credit, and kept afloat 
by a floating mass of fictitious bills, drawn and re-drSwn 
ill a continual circle. So long as a high state of confi¬ 
dence remains, so long as the speculators are supplied 
with ample funds on easy terms, and on long-dated 
bills, tlifi system may lie supported, the extern^ show 
of prosperity may be niaintaiaed; the mercantile com¬ 
munity may still slumber on in a false security, and 
ruined traders may continue still flirther to spin out the 
long thread of their ruinous speeulations, hut sooner or 
later the day of reckoning will come; the flimsy fabric 
will at last totter to its fall; and when this occurs, 
when the mine at last explodes, tlien will be seen, from 
the wide-wasting ruin which takes place, to what an 
extent commerce has lieen previously undermined. Nu¬ 
merous and fat:il bankruptcies, sliaking the commercial 
world to ito .centre, will at once disiiel tlie dream of 
blind confltiiiwce in wliicli the most wary have been 
lulled; and suspicion, starting as from a trance, will 
cause every man to doubt his neiglilwur; the banks 
will contract their credit; aiid*panie, scarcity of money, 
distrust spre.-iding far and wide, will level witli the 
ground every establish nieiit that docs not rest on a basis 
of real we:iltli. In the general wreck, capital will bo 
lost to a vast amount; and in many cases even the 
wealthiest merchants will share in the common ruin. 
Such, tlien, is the nature of fliose calamities; those 
storms which burst forth iii a season of apparent pro- 
spc-rity, and in a moment blight the fairest hopes of 
commerce; and tlie irauiediato cause is the sudden and 
■.'xtensive sliiflingof property from one liand to another, 
occasioned eithsr by misplaced confidence, or by the 
I alternate rise and depreciation of the national stock to 
a vast aniount. Now, this may overtake any country 
where credit prevails, and wliere it is carried to excess, 
or where doubtful speculations arc undertaken. An 
over-issue <>f payxT is no way essential to the fatal re¬ 
sult—it is not a necessary element in tiie scene of ruin. 
Money may be lent where it inay be lost to any amount, 
without the intervention of paper; and where this 
takes place, coimnereiiil distress will necessarily follow, 
whether the currency consist of paper or the precious 
metals.’ , 

THE THREE KINGDOMS.* 

'PiiK Viscount D’Arlincourt, a French nobleman of tlie 
old school, visited Great Britain and Inland last year, 
and having recorded his adventures as they occurred, 
lias jiow published them. The opinions and ideas 
formed by an inteUigent foreigner from a tour in oiir 
own country and a mi.xture with its people, are al¬ 
ways useful, as placing our national peculiarities in such 
lights as make tlieni evident to ourselves. In the pre- 
•sent instance, however, less instruction than amusement 
will be gleaned; the viscount being of far too senu- 
mcntal a temperament to descrilie objects and persons 
as they exist in stern reality, for so poetical is his nature, 
that he tlirows a veil of romance over tlie most common¬ 
place things. He possesses, moreover, a vein of plea¬ 
santry, which, thougli extremely entertaining, creates a 
suspicion that here and there a little truth is sacrifited; ; 
to ellect—tlie effect produced by a, well-turned sentORce 
or a brilliant remark. ; 

The traveller sWted from Ostend in the >8Utumer of ' 
184.3. On entering the river Thames, he temailn-^* It 
is impossible not to be struck with admii^on wl^n 
we approach a great town by a broad During 

eight leagues, one passes between an alley of ships f—a 

*Lesl'roisKojaumes,parleVlseountHi’ArUneourt. Paris: IS* 

t Mori! than twenty miles of ships! Thlii I 9 osaggeratiou. Tho 
* alle^of vessels ends short of Oreem^hp aafles ' 

from London brid^ , ^ . ' A 
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maritime forest, the greater part of the masts rising 
higher and straighter than the most gigantic trees. In 
evety part tliere is a restlessness, an agitation, a com¬ 
merce, an activity, a hoUaballoo (^toku-bohu), it is impos¬ 
sible to describe. The magnificent hospital of Greenwich 
(pronounced Grinitohe)* is the first public monument 
which presents itself. Thence, to the place of debarka¬ 
tion, our steamer could only be navigated with the utmost 
caution between the myriads of vessels, boats, wherries, 
and skiffs, which traverse the river in every direction. I 
tried to count the boats which accompanied or crossed 
our vessel, but I soon found the task impossible; the 
number exceeded my skill in numeration. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the fog produced from coal-smoke, which spread 
itself above my head in a kind of reddish veil, tempered 
my admiration. All this commercial .activity in the 
cloUd.s—without sun, .and under a firmamont which hid 
the sky—created in me a sombre wonder, a splendid 
gloom. My enthusiasm took cold. Yet, in casting 
one’s eyes around, what vast fields for reflection pre¬ 
sent themselves ? Thousands of vessels, connecting the 
commerce of the whole world, carrying colossal for¬ 
tunes, and which had .arrived from the four quarters of 
the globe. I recollected my entrance the y^car before 
into St Petersburg b;^ the Neva, and compared the 
two scenes; but liow little did they resemble; each 
other! Th'e approach to St Petersburg, by way of 
Cronstadt, is chiefly rcra.arkable for tlie grandeur of 
the stream, and the quantity of the j)iilaces, ttimples, 
colonnades, and cupolas on its banks. The entrance to 
Lopdon by water, on the contrary, doc.s not present 
any other noticeable edifice, or remarkable monument, 
tlian Greenwich hospital. The houses which border 
the Thames are smoked, dirty, ill-built, and nc.arly 
all inhabited by the working-classes. Nothing is con- 
secratod to tlic fine arts: all is sacrificed to trade and 
industry: it is not a question of poetry, but of corii- 
the queen of the sea appears to be unwilling to | 
condescend to adorn .Jierself. She knows that if tlie 
fancy were to seize her, slie has genius ,nd wealtli 
enough to mmuimntaUne the whole of her banks; and 
this conviction seems to suffice. Rut if, on the one 
hiapd, viewed for the sake of gigantic buildings and jiic- 
turesqud^cenes, the approach to St Petersburg by the 
Neva, possesses far higher claims to admiration, yet how 
immense its inferiority in a comniercial and industrial 
aspect! In this respect there is no other jilace tliat can 
be compared to London.’ The sight of tlie various 
docks warms up the excitable viscount to a state of in¬ 
tense enthusiasm.+ ‘ How is it jrassible to regard these 
dockf coldly! where the real, pushed to the «e plus 
ultra of the grand, ends by reaching the poetic. Here, 
where nothing but the highest objects meet the eye, 
one cannot suppress the high-wrifiight expressions whicli 
rise to the lips. Enthusiasm and'imagination arc not 
solely excited by the countries where palms flourish, 
and where they wore nothing but wreaths and chaplets. 
The furnace of the Cyclops has its poetry as well as the 
garden of Armidal and amongst the grandeurs of this 
world, commerce has its glories 1 ’ 

Soon after the traveller’s arrival in London, he had 

? ■ ^ * We know,* atldH the traveller in a note, ‘ that Knglieh words 
iwn^ljieeounoed as they are written. “ Thus,” said a wag, “ in 
!hsn||Kv'^<lla .th*y set down Solomon, they pronounce it Nebu- 
dUnUpBu'.’'' Thisjest comes with an ill grace from a Prenohman. 

no ere words prdnoiuiccd so unlike their orthography 

Wlnhlsown. 

t These lujniinso basins, with their towering warehouses, are ; 
among the most striking objetts a foreigner notices. See another 
Ftdhohman’s account of them in No. S(18 of our former seriis. 


the honour of being invited to a state ball at Bucking¬ 
ham palace, tlie splendours of which seem to have nearly 
turned his brain; for he speaks of it in sudi superla¬ 
tives, that it is often not easy to catch his meaning. He 
gives, however, more sober accounts of his visits to 
some of the English aristocracy; these were few, for he 
was anxious to start for Ireland. 

While in Dublin, the Viscount d’Arlineourt diped at 
I’alniorston House, the' residence of Lord Donough- 
movc, formerly Colonel Hutchinson, who, at the resto¬ 
ration of the Bourbons, assisted, in company with Sir 
Robert 'Wilson, in tlie celebrated escape of General 
Lavalette ; concerning wliich, the guest heard the par¬ 
ticulars from his lordship’s own lips. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Lavalette, cast into prison and condemned 
to be guillotined, escaped by exchanging clothes with 
his wife, who came to visit him for that purpose; He 
remained concealed in Paris twelve days, but at the 
end of that time went to the lodgings of Colonel 
Hutchinson, w'ho, with Sir Roliert 'Wilson, had agreed 
to aid his flight into England, and had previously 
provided relays of horses to the frontiers of Prance. 
Some parts of the following narrative are, so far as 
w'e know, quite new: — ‘All was ready; the flight 
was to have commenced at daybreak. Lavalette did not 
lie down, but Hutchinson reposed near^him on a settee. 
Suddenly, about midnight, several^ violent blows of a 
hammer were heard from the outer door; the general 
rose, and cried, “ All is lost; iliey have eoiffb to arrest 
me! ’ Then, recovering his firmness, he drew forth his 
pistols, cocked tliem, and exclaimed with the greatest 
coolness, ‘‘ Colonel, I will not die on tin; scaffold!” It 
was, however, nothing but a false alarm. The noise 
had been made by a drunken man, and no h.ann came 
of it. At dawn he put on the costume of an English 
general officer;, but unhappily, he had a long he:ird, 
vvliich the English never wear. Moreover, he was unable 
to sh.avc himself; and as it would have ^en imprudent 
to have sent for a barber, Hutchinson undertook tlie 
office, and took oli his beard. An uncovered c,abriolet 
waited at the door; Lavalette mounted with Captain 
Wilsim; while the colonel, dressed as an aid-de-camp, 
galloped in front to the barrier of Clichy. There he 
lioldly cried to the guard, “ An English general officer! 
present arms!” Tlie soldiers instantly formed in line, 
and military honours were p.aid to a fugitive on whoge 
hc.ad a price was set. 'p 

‘ At tlie gates of a town further on, Hntcliinson fin- 
countered an officer of gens-d’armes and hU escort, Vho 
were in search of Lavalette. He gave Ms friend up,'fer 
lost; but went straight to the gendarme, and hMled to 
him. “ Comrade,” he said, “ I iireccde an English gfine- 
ral, who will be here to change horses presently; but I 
am exhausted with hunger and fatigue; would you show 
me where I can get breakfast Y’* 

“ Most willingly,” replied the officer; and he con¬ 
ducted Hutchinson to a neighbouring restaurant 
“ I should,” said the colonel, “ take it os a favour if yon 
would breakfast with me without ceremony. There 
arc but two great nations in the world—France and 
England ; they have long been enemies, but hencefor¬ 
ward thoj* will be friends. liiCt us shake hands—the 
peace is concludedand he cordially held out his hand. 
The French officer, charmed with his courteous man¬ 
ners, accepted it, and sat down'at the table., 

“ Between ourselves,” remarked Hutchhison, “ your 
emperor is a great man.” The colonel had felt his 
way, and knew the effect these words would produce. 

“ Ay, that he is!” cried the gendarme in a transport 
“How glorious ! yet how unfortunate!” 

“ To the health of Napoleon,” exclaimed the English- 
man, presenting hlS glass. The French officer ros^ 
tears stood in his eyes while he drank. During thjs 
time Lafialette changed horses, and passed on wMout 
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danger. Hutchinson and his new friend embraced and 
separated. 

‘ The weather was dark and rainy, so that the tele¬ 
graphs of the day were illegible; and the fugitive and 
his iiberators arrived at Compiegne. Against the inn 
where they changed horses they saw a placard which 
contained a description of tlie fugitive. “My lord, 
behold tliat advertisement,” cried the pretended aid- 
de-camp to the false ollicer, “ you perceive they have 
not caught that vagrant LaviUette; where the deuce 
has he hidden himself, tlie rascal ?” 

‘ A little while after, Lavalette got dear off. 

‘ Hutchinson returned to Baris, and as he entered the 
Rue St Helder, he bought of a street ballad-monger an 
account of “ the execution of Lavalette’s effigy.” The 
rest is well known: he was arrested, imprisoned, tried 
before the court of assize, and confronted with the^otlicer 
of gens-d’arnies whom he had so successfully deceived. 
He was defended by Dupin; but the re.sult wa.s an im¬ 
prisonment of eight months and 20,000 francs of ex¬ 
pense ; still, these days of jteril and agitation arc counted 
by Ijord Donoughmore amongst his most pleasing re¬ 
miniscences.’ 

An excursion to the Seven Churches gave the author 
some idea of the pitiable- (xmdition of the Irish pea¬ 
santry, which must have a striking etlect upon ji fo¬ 
reigner, and one by no means flattering to this cnipift;. 
‘ VVe set out on a beautiful day for this celebrated sj)ot 
(the Seven Churches). The distance was great—sevc-n 
or eight leagues kmongst the mountains; part of wtiic.'li 
was traversed on lufrsoback, and part by carriage. We 
at first pas.ijeil tlirough the Valley of the lioeks, a .sterile 
and arid jdace. 1 nof iced with pain the poor Irish who 
came in our way; they presented .a l.amentahle spec¬ 
tacle. Never did I hcliold such a profusion of rags; yet 
tlicy exhibited few marks either of suffering or priva¬ 
tion. 1 eoidd hardly smeount for the freshness .and ap- 
pcarancc of hesltii whi<;h tVioy (U,splaycd ; for these uti- 
ffirtunate neopie, ill-clothed and ill-lodged, live upon little 
else than i(otat(K;s, and can get but few of tlicm unless 
when the season i.s favourable. 1 entered a hnt, and 
felt nothing but disgust; indigence .and filth reigned 
tiiere in the higlicst degree. Not a single linnschold 
utensil was to he seen, nor indeed articles wliich arc. 
necessary to tlie most miserable existence; hnt what 
struck me most was an image, close to a M.adona, 
carved in wood, .and—I could hardly believe what I saw 
—a portrait of Napoleon! The visit liindered my ap- 
proiich to the Seven Churches: but we at length arrived 
through a most wretched and .solitary region.' This 
antif^ue and romantic spot lias been so often described, 
that we need not repeat the viscount’s details; we pass 
therefore to an amusing scene with the guide at the 
Grotto of St Kevin. ‘ This guide, as wc visited each of 
the ruins, rct^ounted its hi.story anterior to St Kevin. 
At first, the mela,ncholy feelings which oppressed me 
caused the man's blunders and historical pleasantries 
to be irksome; but catching the national siiiril of the 
Irish, 1 soon joined in the hilarity which he pro- 
vokeffi Diving far hack into the history of the holy 
valley of the Seven Churches, he discoursed of times jiast, 
Avhen the world was in a very different condition to 
what it is at present. I give a specimen of liis annals; 
it is he who speaks, I only repeat. “ Your honour w'ill 
in the first place understand that Einrnaconl w-as in 
those times the king of the country. This was long 
before the 1 fanes from the shores of the Mediterranean 
invaded Ireland. Finmacoul, an immense giant, was as 
wise as Socrates; he went to school with the prophet 
Jeremiah about the time of the siege of Jerusalem.” 
As I could see history was tlih guide’s hobby, I pre¬ 
tended to listen with the most serious attention. Having 
read a great deal, and thus filled his head with great 
names and events, he confounded them all with the 
utmost sincerity. Ho saw that I was a stranger, and, 
convinced of His talents as a narrator, he, was but too 
happy to display before me the extent of his learning. 
“It was Finmacoul,” he continued, “ who constructed thp 


Giant’s Causeway, which your honour will doubtles.s go 
and see in the north of Irehand. There was a noble 
work! He also built himself a church here, like St 
Kevin; which, after aU, wa.s lietter than paving tlm sea 
with columns: for Finmacoul was in the long-run M 
e.xcelicnt Catholic, and proved it; for as there were in 
his time no priests in Ireland, he went to hear the holy 
mass performed at Kphesus.” “ The holy mass,” 1 re¬ 
peated : “ at what epoch if you i)lca.se ?” “ About BOO 
years before the Cliristian era.” 

“ Wonderful! Go on!” 

“ One day the giant, whih' retiu-ning from vespers, 
found himself in the <«inpany of two young strangers, 
brothers of good family, and who sjHikc much in praise 
of Ireland. They were called Romulus and Remus.” 
Here a burst of laughter somewhat scandalised the his¬ 
torian ; hut be ^Kirsevered, and after claiming a certain 
iroet, called Ossian, as a relation of Fiimiacoul, and 
making and Thor hob - and - nob witli him in 

wliisky on the .piouiitains of tiic Seven Churclies, the 
erudite guide winds up with a legend. “ Here,” he said, 
while j)oiiiting to a mutilated oross, “ a cannon-ball has 
hroktai the stone. Does not your honour also perceive 
a couple of horse-shoe.s perfectly iniprinted in the gra¬ 
nite? Well, ill former times, a villager having been 
suspected of stealing a mule, St Kevin said to the ac¬ 
cused, pass the animal over that stone; if it leave no 
m.ark, you arc innocent. The jteasant obeyed, but the 
mule made marks witli his shoes as distinctly as if he 
had trodden njion wax. This proved the rider cul¬ 
pable, and he was cxccnted.” ’ 

Tlie viscount took the be aten track through the north 
of Ireland to Scotland. After visiting the most cele¬ 
brated scenes of the Western Highlands, D’Arlincourt 
reached, in Glonstrath-farrur, a cave in which Charles 
Rdward was, according to common report, ooncc.alcd 
during his escape after the battle of Culloden. The 
peculiarly dramatic and essentially French manner in 
wliich the wliolc seem; is described, are liighly amusing. 
After climbing over rugged rocks, and overcoming other 
otistacles, the traveller arrived at ‘ a gloomy excavation, 
a sort of gulf, without light to see, or a ladder to de¬ 
scend hr. “ it is here,” said my Highland guide. “ But 
how to descend?” 1 demanded, “jin niy shoulders,” he 
replied; “ there arc crevices in the rocks, and I know 
where to place my feet, though 1 cannot sec. Come I 
the prince descended tliis way.” “ Boor Charles JOd- 
warcl!” I cried. ATacrca (the guide), pleased with niy 
cxclainatioii, seized mo, and carried me as ho would a 
feather. 'The Samson of the mountains had broken the 
rocks of granite to make a passage, so much was he 
delighted to conduct a friend of the Stu.irts to the cave 
of Brince Charles. We arrived tliere at hist. A ray 
of light glistened against one of the walls of the subter¬ 
ranean habitation, and I perceived a sort of basin cut 
in the bottom of tbc rock, wbieb contaiued w.ator. 
“ This water never dries up,” said tbc guide. “ Whence 
docs it tlow ?” I asked. “ No one knows,” ho replied; 
“ Heaven sent it for the prince, 'riic little reservoir 
has always remained foil since the time the prince re¬ 
freshed his lips; it conies.from a-consecrated source.” 
I said no nioioj. Of this water had (.'h.arles Edward 
drank. I did the same. 

‘ 1 remained for some minutes in this sombre carem, 
and souglit the siiot where tlie descendant of kings had 
slept: I seated my.sclf on it: and by the feeble light 
which descended towards me, I began to write. The 
guide regarded me \vith surprise, anxious to find out 
what I traced in the little book which lay open on my 
knees. “ 1 am writing about the prince,” I said; “ and 
what 1 write will be read in Prance.” 

“ And you will praise him ?” exclaimed young Macrea; 
“ and do you love him as we do ?” His eyes were suf¬ 
fused with tear.s. I could have embraced him. This 
hereditary loj'alty, this worship of monarchy, "this love,, 
always devoted, for the prince who had defended his 
fathers (!), seemed to me touching and noble! I stretched 
my hand towards him cordially. “ You are a flue fel- 
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low!” I exol.'iimoil. “ I would that every Frenehman 
resembled you; thouRh, Macre.o, my country is not 
without faithful spirits.” We left the cave. I was 
.already;;* much attached to Maorea as to an old friend; 
his .sentiments had made us brothers. He felt, also, 
V'itlioiit expressing it, that a sympathy existed between 

us; for, appro.aching Mrs F-(the lady whom the 

viscount was visiting), he took her apart, and said in a 
low voice—“I liave a famous mountain terrier, and 
wish to present it to this gentleman. It is not much, 
though it is all I possess in the world. Ask him to 
accept of it.” It was now •’W turn to feel the tears in my 
eyes. *• Thank you, M;icrea 1” I replied—“ Thank you. 
I shall never forget this offer, nor"this moment. Would 
that I could accept of your dog!—a symbol of tidelity 
given by a Scotch Highlander; this I should cherish as 
a precious gift. But, far from my home, I should lose 
it on my way, and what a misfortune that would .be! 
Maerea, I will write your name in my h;K)k, near to 
that of Charles Edward!” 

“Oh, give me also yours!” interrupted the lligldander. 
I subscribed, .and gave it to him.’ 

AVe .are sorry to make a remark derogatory to so 
much, fine enthusiasm, hut it certai;ily is a matter highly 
doubtful if Charle.s IC(iw;irJ ever occupied this cave; an 
accurate account of lii.s Avnnderings states the neigh¬ 
bouring vale of Stnitbglass as the most northerly point 
whicll he reached on that occasion, and this jdace is to 
the south of Glenstrath-farrar. 

At this part of the viscount’s northern tour lie hears 
of the brothers Stuart, two gentloraeu of ‘ intelligence!, 
talent, and tlic most elegant appearance and manners,’ 
who reside in a romantic island in the river ]5e!;iuly, .and 
are understood to be grandchildren of T’rince Clnrrles. 
He visits their house, hut finds them .absent, and only 
makes their acquaintance afterwards in Edinhurgli. AVe 
more than half fear that the lively Frenchman makes a 
teespass here upon the delicacy of.the private life of two 
men who, although their external demeanour is c.alcu- 
lated to attract an unusual degree of attention, are known 
to bemodest and amiable as they are ingenious and 
ac(mhi|i&hed. But as the deed is done, it may not he 
grcatly'amiss if we observe, in the present place, that the 
viscount’s story represents thc.se gcaitlenien as possessing 
documents capable of ostahlisliing their leg’‘imate de¬ 
scent from the hero of 1745—their father, who is still 
alive, being the son of that prince by his wnfe, the ITin- 
cess dc Stolberg. ‘A Seotnsli doctor, named Cameron, 
being,’ says our author, ‘ at Florence, was asked by a 
stranger of higli distinction to come to sec a noble lady 
w'ho was considered in danger of her life. lie was sworn 
to secrecy as to what he should see, and with bandaged 
eyes was conducted to the lady who required lii.s c;ire. 
Arrived at the place, he saw a lady extended on a couch, 
who had just given birth to a son. A nurse had been 
called, and Mso a priest. A portrait of Charles Edward, 
set in precious stones, lay upon the table, and at the 
end of the room stood the prince himself. 'I’lie doctor 
wrote and signed a statement of this liict, which is 
amongst the documents possessed by the brothers Stuiu-t. 
There exists a contemporary paihting (I am not able to 
say where it may be found) whicli represents Clnarles 
Edward consigning his son to an Adurfral Hay, to be 
brought up in privacy at a distance. The admiral is in 
his vessel; a hidy is on the beach upon her knees; she 
receives the infant from the prince, and the vessel waits 
for them. But why should Charles and his consort con¬ 
ceal tile birth of their son? AVhy^onflde him to Ad¬ 
miral Hay f 'The answer is, that tlie prince was assured 
that attempts would be made upon the life of a new 
heir of the Stuarts, and thought it best that his son 
should be reared without any knowledge of his preten¬ 
sions to a throne. His wife, who became infamous by 
her connexion with Aifieri the poet, was bribed to 
silence.’ The viscount* proceeds to say that the two 
gentlemen have been enjoined by their father to keep 
riieir l^h a secret during his life. Meanwhile they are 
content to ! «I’end a life of retirement in the island of 


Aigas, with this motto 4li»n their house, *Dieu I’a 
doime, Dieu I’a dte: que saint "nom de Dieu soit beni.’ 

Tlie Viscount D’Arlincourt 'makes his adieus to the 
Highlands in a couplet, which may he freely rendered 
thus:— 

WiOi a Iipart fall of griof and melnncliolia, 

] leave tlio mountains old of Caledonia*— 

and turned his steps towards Edinburgh. He visited 
all the notable places in the Scottish capital; and, after 
a short stay, continues his route southwards. Abbots¬ 
ford could not, of course, bo passed unseen, and the 
traveller gives the following account of his visit to that 
celebrated hrnise, which is curious in many respects :— 
‘ 'Hie vestibule of Abbotsford is a hall of arms, surrounded 
with .sciitclioons, trophies, and banners: the beams of 
the ceiling arc admirably sculptured. On tlie painted 
glass df an inner hall are the arms of Sir AValter Scott, 
surrounded by all tliose of the noble families to which he 
is allied, especially those of the Duke of Bueeleuch. 
One of the flags in the hall is a tricolor, and display s 
these words in large characters—“ L’Empereur Napoleon 
au 105th regiment de ligne.” “ This flag was taken at 

AFaterioo,” said Mrs-(the housekeeper), who serves 

ns a guide to the Abbotsford pilgrims. “ Tliis flag is 
not a French one,” I answered without hesitation. Mrs 
frowned. “ I can furnisli an incontestable proof 
that the supiKised trophy given to Sir VV alter Scott as 
historical, never figured in the ranks of the imperial 
army. I'he English artist who luanafactured it lias 
himself imprinted his own fraud on,it. Tlie words cent 
cim/uiivie in figures, ought to have been written tlius— 
lOStme; the small letters one being indtspcnsahlc; 
but in pl.acc of them, th has been put. The word cin- 
quieme is written in English ‘ fifth,’ and the two last 
letters of were substituted for the tliree last of 
cinquitflic. 'riiere could not Ixj a more stupid mistake ; 
and it must have escaped Sir AValter Scott’s attention, 
or he would not have allowed it to remain.” I leaned 
down towards the flag, the better to examine it. “ No¬ 
thing must he touched here,” said Mrs - tartly. 

“ I am incapable of taking that liberty,” 1 coolly 
said. AA’e passed into Sir AA’^alter’s breakfast-room. I 
was writing a few' w'ords in my pocket-book with a 
I>encil, looking at the Gotliic gallery with pointed 
arches which led to it, and which reminded me of 
tlie chapels of Melrose abbey—“It is not allowed 

to draw! ” ;igain cried Mrs-in a peremptory tone. 

I showed my little book to the she-Cerberus, and 
explained that there were no traces of drawing on 
its pages. A chiu-miug portrait of Prince Charles Ed¬ 
ward had attracted my attention, and I had talceti a 
note of it. AVhen we got to the great dining-room of 
Abbotsford, where were the portraits of Cromwell, 
Charles XH., and Thomson the poet, I had taken out 
my pencil once more. “ It is not allowed to write here,” 
said the crabbed conductress. At tliis I lost patience, 
and answered, “ You ought not to be allowed to speak: 
you profane this sanctuary: ” and when, a few minutes 
afterwards, she held forth her hand at the door to claim 
her reward, I was tempted to exclaim in my turn, “ It is 
not allowed to pay here.” Sir AA’alter Scott’s little 
arsenal appeared to me extremely poetical. It contains 
a number of precious arms. His portrait is in the 
drawing-room. He is seated with two little dogs near 
him. 'Diere is also the portraitof his wife; she was a 
French lally, named Charpontier.’ 

The viscount left Scotland by way of Gretna Green, 
and posting to London, took up Ills quarters very appro¬ 
priately at the Travellers’ Club. He returned to the 
coiitinent without any other accident than being run 
aground in the steamer at the mouth of the Scheldt. 
The vessel and nil hands Were, however, got ofFsfrfely. 

Determined, it may be supposed, to render liis work 
one exclusively of amusement, at least half of its pages 


* Le SauT plein <}o reKreta et do mrianchoUc, 
Jc quittal lea vieux montade la Caledimie. 
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are occupied with tales and legends, which the author 
has dressed up with all those ^additions of poetry and 
dramatic effect, of which he is evidently so great an 
admirer. 


OUR PHILOSOPHER’S DREAM. 

Rain —rain—rain! North, south, east, west, not a rent 
in the cloudy curtain that shut out the sunshine; not 
a strip of blue sky to let in even a ray of hope for a 
change. , The third day, too, of this wet and chilly 
weather, and we, a party of Londoners, invited to enjoy 
the country 1 By courtesy it was called summer, be¬ 
cause the month was August; but pleasanter, say I, is 
it to meet the clear bracing frost of .January, and even 
its pelting snow, than your chilly summer’s day, espe¬ 
cially if there be a division in the household atout the 
propriety of kindling a fire in the general sitting-room. 
Look, too, out of doors; how the trees arc shivering and 
dripping in their rich foliage beneath the molting sky ; 
, how the flowers are bent down by the heavy rain, and 
the young buds, instead of opening in beauty and fra¬ 
grance, trail, soiled and rotting, on the earth ! Whitlier 
have the birds fled so silently ? Not (me is to be se(;n 
or beard. Flap, flap—that is the laburnum branch 
against the drawing-room window—for the wind is 
high, driving tlie rain as if in sheets of water. That 
heavy branch ouglit to have been cut or trained ; yet it 
made a pleasant shade in tlie sultry wcath((r last week! 

We were a plvrty of nearly a dozen, and no doubt 
each person considered him or herself as a reasonably 
good-tempere4 and agreeable individual; and certainly 
there couhl he no diffcreilCe of opinion alwut the many 
admirable (jualities, including agrecability and good 
tom])er, of our kind host and hostess, and yet tlie con¬ 
tinued wet weather, to say the least of it, tried every- 
j body. In the first place, the house ivas one taken by 
our host for a short period before commencing a tour, 
while repairs went on in his own commodious residence; 
and surely ‘a furnished liouse’ is a generic term, ex¬ 
pressive of great discomfort. No library was found 
among the furniture or necessary articles provided; 
not a book was there in the house, except a few stray 
volumes which had crept into the ladies’ packages, or 
seended themselves in the gentlemen’s carpet-bags; 
and these, wdtli tlic omnivorous appetite produced by 
the weatlier, were, I lielieve, mentally devoured before 
the end of the first pouring (lay. Not a musical instru¬ 
ment in the rooms, save a shrill five-octave piano, which, 
from its tottering legs to its partial spcechlcssiicss, be¬ 
trayed all the infirmities of age; an accordion, wliicli 
somebody had brought, but nobody could play (otlier- 
' wise than asthmatically); and a flute, on which a young 
gentleman thought he could discourse eloquent music, 
and with which he had provided himself, possibly with 
the hope of charming some of the neighliouring dryades 
and naiades during a projected boating and pic-uic 
excursion. But as we had ‘ too much of water’ around 
us, to admit of our floating gaily upon it, our flute- 
player was obliged to content himself with mere mortal 
listeners, for wliosc solace he rung the changes on ‘ Isle 
of Beauty,’ ‘ A Bumper of Burgundy,’ and ‘ Rousseau’s 
Dream,’ kindly volunteering, in the desperation of our 
ennui, ‘a few bars’ from pieces which ‘he could not 
perfectly recollect without the notes.’ Honour be to 
Ids good nature, if not to his flute-playing!—»the first 
professor could only have done his best fur our amuse¬ 
ment. 

In the desperation of our circumstances, some of us 
took to letter-writing; but our epistles were such lugu¬ 
brious affairs, breathing little else than discontent, that 
they were worthier the fiames than the care of the general 
post-master. Not having exhausted our complaints by 
writing them, we began talking of our grievances, and 
grew, ns people always do in such discourse, wonder¬ 
fully confidential. It would seem that w(» liad all suf¬ 
fered more or less from ‘ the stings and arrows of out¬ 
rageous fortune,' or from ‘ the spurns that patient meri,J 


of the unworthy takes;’ verily, we must have been an 
unfortunate or an ill-used set. All but Uncle Robert— 
onr hostess’s and everybody’s Uncle Robert, otherwise 
called Our Philosopher—who, though not a great talker, 
was still less of a grumbler; and did often enliven us 
with a pleasant anecdote or shrewd remark, very much 
to the purpose of whatever our discourse might be. 
Yet he who was no grumbler was the oldest of mur 
party, and one whose life liad, truth to tell, been deeply 
shadowed. He had lost a princely fortune by the 
wrong-headedness of a speculating partner; ileath had 
deprived him of a beloved wife ; and worldly prudence 
had driven from his |ide three noble-hearted sons, the 
only survivors of a large family. ‘Perhaps,’ asks some 
one, ‘ this Uncle Robert had lukewarm feelings, and did 
not re.illy suffer from these severe trials ?’ N.ay, if you 
bad marked his quivering lip and glistening eye -wftien 
news came from the pestilential shores of Africa, or a 
gazette fronSspie burning East, or a letter from the 
unsettled and uupoisud New World, you would ueft 
have doubted the warmth of his parental love, nor the 
acuteness of his feelings. • 

He w^as sitting, book in hand; but though his eyes 
yrcTC bent down, their adjunct, a pair of spectacles, was 
thrown up, resting upon his broad forcliead instead of 
upon tliat feature which, in the old fable, was so con¬ 
sequential .about claiming the right to the same. 

‘What are you reading, Uiicle Robert?’ said our 
hostess with a smile. 

* 1 am not reading, my dear niece,’ he replied ; ‘ I have 
been dreaming all tlie nioniiug.’ 

‘ Dreaming! WI 13 ', you have not been asleep surely, 
and we chattering all the time ?’ she continued, taking 
tlie book from Ids hand in a playful manner. 

‘ Indeed 1 have not. But do you suppose it is only 
the young who an' allowed to have waking dreams i We 
old people fusldon them, 110 doubt, iu a verj' different 
manner. Tliere is nothing Arcadian or Utopian about 
them, I grant; tlioy are made up of the recollection of 
facts ratlicr than of the pencilliiigs of fancy, and yet 
perhaps they are almost as airy as the beautiful “ base¬ 
less fabrics” the young so delight to build. Shall 1 tell 
my morning’s dream for the edification of you discoii- 
tented.mortals ?’ • 

‘ Oh do, iiray do,’ was echoed through the circle; and 
we drew round to form an attentive audience. 

‘ I shall not stay to inquire,’ began Our Philosopher, 
‘ if there be a joung gentleman of our jiiuty who thinks 
himself a reinarkalily unfortunate and ill-used person, 
because his relations have thought proper to find for 
him a government situation, with a regidarly increasing 
salary sufficient to supply every reasonable want, in¬ 
stead of advancing for his use a certain amount of capi¬ 
tal, from the nucleus of which he is morally certain ho 
should have l)ccome a second Kothscliild.’ 

Here our flute-player looked up witli a flushed check, 
fur the cap fitted him, indeed more tightly^ than was 
pleasant; but he had tlie good feeling to know that 
youth cannot be ofl'ended by tlie kindly rebuke of age, 
and lie caught Uncle Robert’s eye w ith a good-lmmcured 
smile, as >)ur monitor coiitinueil. 

‘ Nor is this all. lie entertains an c.xtraordinary de¬ 
lusion that he has an especial talent for money-making, 
whereas he has only elegant tastes which would direct 
the money-spending. 11 c has a decided contempt for 
money itself, apart from its noble purposes of benevo¬ 
lence, !uid encouragement to industry of head and hand; 
and for this 1 am out’ to honour him. But I shrewdly 
susiiect your thorough money-maker is too often made 
of (lifferent stufi’, and feels some idolatry towards the 
yellow god itself. Remember 1 say too often, not al¬ 
ways; for some of our merchant princes spend their 
revenues in a truly noble manner. The delusion of our 
discontented one is, moreover, vary curious. He scorns 
the patient labour and unremitting toil, and all the very 
axts which yet he thinks he should so suctessfully prac¬ 
tise ; and there are about Half-a-dozen inilividuals in the 
metropolis whom he only knows by name, who are yet 
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the objects of his supreme envy. Now, in my waking 
dream, I thought that the mind of one of these per¬ 
sons and his own were revealed to each other, and held 
a sort of spiritual communion—a spiritual communion, 
iilthough a bodily meeting, as if they were under a bond 
to exchange the deepest secrets of their hearts. This 
meeting, by the way, was in a dark, dingy, dusty count¬ 
ing-house, instead of at the superh villa at which the 
discontented one had pictured the wealthy merchant en¬ 
joying every appurtenance to refined intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment and bodily comfort The visitor seated himself 
on a hard, tall, uneasy leathern stool, while the iner- 
cliant spoke to him from his acc^^stomed niche, wlicre 
he sat before a high desk, which was separated from the 
rest of the apartment by a light railing. lie leaned his 
elbow on a closed cheque-book, and looked .at tlie 
youth with a grave, nay, a sad expression of counte- 
nanca " ■ 

“ You are thinking,” said the Spirit of the merchant 
“ that the height of human bliss woidd ix; to have the 
power of converting these leaves of paper, by a few 
strokes of the pen, to tin? value of thousands of pounds j 
you are dreaming of doubling and tripling tliem by suc¬ 
cessful speculations.” 

“ And also,” said the Spirit of the youth involuntarily, 
“of spending some of the money on a visit to Italy—a 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City. Oh,” he contmued with 
i a sigh, “ in my imhapp^ condition, 1 cannot hope, for 
I years to come, to spare either money or time for this 
I realisation of my youth’s fondest wish.” 

“ I know all the thouglits of your mind,” pursued the 
Spirit of the merchant; “ and though I am dead to all 
such aspirations, I remember them well enough to ctmi 
! you your fresh unbroken spirits, your calm unfevered 
I life, and regular hours of relaxation.” 

“ But you have wealth,” returntsl the youth ; “ why 
not retire from the turmoil wliich I nov/ perceive lias 
rendered your hair gray Ixifore its time, has wrinkled 
your brow prematurely, and withered up the spiritual 
aspirations which, twenty years ago, resembled my 
own ?” 

“ Examine my heart more narrowly,” said the mer¬ 
chant’s Spirit in rather an angry tone, “ and you will 
cease to tidk so like a fool. Don’t you perceive, 1 am 
one of the so-called rich, whose wealth is credit.’ If I 
cease for a day to jdan and bargain, the machinery stops, j 
and all is lost. I can scrawl here five figures in a row, 
and the draft will be honoured. What then? 1 can 
only, as it were, ixoss the money from one pocket to an- 
Otiier—embark it in some other speculation. Em- my 
family’s use, or my own private pleasure, it is often ex¬ 
cessively inconvenient to write one and two ciphers 
after it” 

" I perceive, however,” continued the youth, “ that 
you have a wife and family—the objects with me of a 
romantic ambition ; indeed I think you married when 
little older than I am now.” 

“ Take otTanother layer of appearances,” .answered the 
merchant’s Spirit, “ and you will discover that I married 
an extravagaint wom^an, solely‘for the small fortune 
she iMjssessoil, with which I began the world. In our 
frequent quarrels, she always tauntingly reminds me 
that everything is hers; and really my splendid man¬ 
sion is so a-ssociated in my mind with discomfort and 
contention, that I feel far more at home on ‘ Change,’ 
or in this dingy counting-house, than anywhere else. I 
bear with your folly," continued the merchant, “ because 
you remind me of a dear son, for whom I am struggling 
and striving to carve out a happier fate than my own 
hm been.” 

“ But,” said the Spirit of the youth, “ it is not because 
ym bare secret cares that the wealth of every mer¬ 
chant is but credit, and that every one of them has an 
unloving wfe.” 

“ Certainly not j and though I feel a degree of envy 
foF<BUch;l4t|^ with youth, health, and, in human pro- 
b^hn life before them, with sufficient leisure 
heavy , care, with tlie privilege of! i 


ciioosiug a partner for life, I have often caught myself 
envying my seemingly fnore fortunate companions in 
business. Yet who knows, if our spirits could hold this 
intimate communion with theirs, we might discover they, 
ttx), had sorrows.” 

There was a pause. “ Ah,” said the merchant at last, 

“ I sec you .are growing more contented with your lot; 
and as this makes mo envy you more, 1 had rather not 
examine your mind any further; especially as it is very 
m.'cessary I should seem-unruffled, alike to hide satisfac- 
' tioii .at my gains, and chagrin at ray losses.” And thus,’ 
said Unde Robert, speaking in his own person, ‘the 
first scene of my waking dream melted away—gradually 
discovering—shall I teU it you?—a second.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ was echoed by all, though perhaps we each 
trembled with the thought of being the next exemplar. 

‘ In the second scene of my waking dream,’ continued 
Undo Robert, looking, as he spoke, at the youngest of 
our party, ‘ I bdield a bright-eyed girl of about, 1 sup¬ 
pose, seventeen, witliout a real trouble or sorrow in tlie 
world—unless, indeed, the loss of her mother, when she 
was an infant may still be called so—who fancied her¬ 
self cruelly used, Vxicause lier stepmother still exercised 
parental antliority over her; apportioning the occupa¬ 
tion of her time, directing tier reading, and even the 
choice of her companions. She fancies she could have 
submitted to even a harsher government from her own 
mother, but feds sure she would not liavc exercised lier 
power lialf so tyrannically. Her regret for her parent, 
and affection for tliis ideal of a mother,all can under¬ 
stand and admire ; but just now tlife especial objects of 
her envy are a family of giddy girls, who, lUc^herself, are 
motherless, but who, unlike h<?f, have escaped from con¬ 
trol, salutary or not. It is true that she dixis not think, '■ 
if slie iiad equal lilierty, she should abuse it by idling ! 
her time in the manner she confesses they do ; but she | 
longs for tlie liberty, nevertheless, if only to prove her i 
wisdom. Now, in my dream, the Spjirit of this young | 
girl was wafted away from the well-ordered home, whicli ; 
she sometimes calls a prison; away from the neat eharn- | 
her, well stiaked with books, wliich she calls her own; | 
away from her birds and flowers—to a poverty-stricken I 
dwelling in the heart of a great city. The poverty was [ 
of that sort which is the most piainful to witness, not ^ I 
the humble, .almost contented, poverty which strives to 
limit wants and wishes to the means, hut the poverty 
which is proud, and is ashamed of itself. 

A haggard woman, really about five-and-twenty, but 
looking middle-aged, was there; and two sickly children, 
one in her arms, one dinging to her dress. Thus spoke 
the Spirit of the woman to the young girl—for, in my 
dream, they were able to read eadi other’s hearts. 

“ You en vy those whose days are passing away, to ray 
mind, like an early scene, from the drama of my own 
life. I, too, was motherless from an infant, but my father 
gave me no steiidamc; he consoled himself in a very 
diflerent fashion—was seldom in his house—made no 
homr of it. I was left to servants and hireling teachers, 
all chosen carelessly. I was ray own mistress, indeed, 
and steered my course to—a whirlpool. Ignorance, 
Vanity, and Self-will, were my pilots, without a warn¬ 
ing-voice to tell me of a beacon. My father was reputed 
rich, and I had many suitors; hut I, who had never been 
controlled, and so had never learned to control myself, 
would not be guided in my choice, would not give up my 
w ill. I wlis just your age when I eloped with one, worthy 
perhaps of me, but quite unworthy any nobler speci¬ 
men cf womanhood. I never believed my father would 
withhold his pardon and a provision ; but when we dis¬ 
covered my mistake, my wretchedness began. My ex¬ 
pected fortune hod been the lure; I was soon treated 
with contempt, and, by degrees, with all the harshness 
and cruelty that a brutal natiure is capable of, inflicting 
I on the helpless. My husband’s bad character excludes 
me from worthier associates than his companions; my 
father’s doors are shut against me; gnawing poverty 
and mutual hatred rule our wretched household. I am i 
^ill yoiJng, but I have only hope in the grave. Road j 
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my heart more closely, it is mote fit for you to read now 
than it was in my girlhood.” I thought,’ continued 
Unde Robert, ‘that there was a long pause, and that 
the two looked into each other’s faces. At last the 
woman spoke again. 

“ I can read,” said she, “ your past clearly—and can 
look into your probable future. I can sec how, in your 
childish iUnesses, the stepmother watched by your bed¬ 
side, and pillowed your feverish head upon her bosom ■, 
how, in those days, you loved her very dearly, and, 
knowing no difference, called her ‘ mother.’ I can see, 
too, how she loved you almost as much, and tended you 
quite as carefully, as in later days she has loved and 
tended her own child. I can ace, too, how tlie self- 
willed, self-governing cousins, whom you so much envy, 
first corrupted your mind against her; and never did 
she more truly prove that she was good, and wise, and 
kind, than by striving to keep you apart. 1 can see in 
the future that she will guide your half sister just as she 
has striven to giiide you. I see, too, in those coming 
diiys, that you "will have a happy home of your own, in 
the governing of which you will often seek her advic(j; 
for by that time you wiU understand her excellence, 
and thank her for her care; a care whicli .almost pre- 
(diulcs the possibility of your choosing an unwortliy^ hus¬ 
band, .since high eliaracter is the only passport to your 
ai^quaintancc. Oh,” sighed the Hpirit, “ how I envy 
I your lot! How delicious docs yonr flower-strewn path 
! apjwar! ITow sweet tlie security of your present bonU- 
I age to my wrung repentant licart!”’ 

' The monitor paused, and tlie fair girl to wliom he 
I had rather q)ilrticularly addressed himself, rose with 
I tearful eyes, and pas.sing her arm round Uncle Robert’s 
! neck—ho wns licr iinele—pressed a kiss upon his fore- 
li liead, and H liispcred. ere she left the room, ‘J go to 
|i ask her forgiveness of .all my ]x;tulancc; I will write to 
I her—again I wili call her mother. She will forgive as 
i she has forgiven, ai.d she shall feel that 1 am changed 
' —am humbled- -am grateful. And yon. Uncle Rolx'rt, 
you shall tliink better of me. Nay, I must go,’ and she 
: haste.\ed away to bide lier emotion. 

I 'file tears of the pretty little maiden had thrown a 
! gloom upon the party, and evep Our I’liilosopher lilrnself 
I seemed somowiiat afl'ected. 

! ‘1 know,’ said a gentleman of tlie party, twisting 

some closely-written paper into all iniaginalJc shapes, 
and offering liiniself in a good-humoured manner for the 
amusement (and instruction?) of the eoinprny — ‘1 
know there must liave been a third scene to your 
dream, for I wa.s the grumbler-in-cliief this morning. 
Do tell me, dear Uncle Robert, most sage philosopher, 
t) what Spirit you introduced mine ?’ 

‘ To tile Spirit of the author,’ returned our monitor, 
smiling again, ‘ wliose fame you, one of the dili'Himti of 
literature, and a man of fortune, do, beyond all things, 
covet. The ode you have written to him really deserves 
better treatment tlian it is receiving at yonr hands ; for 
though it sjieaks only of the laurel wreath, without one 
allusion to the poison which may be distilled therefrom, 
it is a very respectable production, and would be a grace¬ 
ful accompaniment to the pecuniary present you are 
wishing to offer him. You know he is poor, but, like 
many of the ricli, have a very vague idea of his sort of 
■ poverty—a poverty very different from that of the 
woman whieli I described, for ins fame really sljines the 
brighter that he is still poor; tliat he has resisted every 
temptation to sell his splendid talents for party purjioses. 
Yet, surrounded by the beloved ones who look up to him 
for bread—bread to he earned by the sweat of the brain 
—think how hard it must have been always to have 
said “ no.” On the one hand ease and abundance, on 
the other toil and privation. It is only lately this fame 
you so covet has l^n acknowledged; think of the long 
struggling years of obscurity through wliicli he waded ; 
the enmity of those he would not serve; the “ hope de¬ 
ferred ” and sickness of heart. Could youi* proud spirit 
BO alternately have bent and hatfiied ? would y(ju have 
come, as he has done, to the gloripus belief, that “ thtf 
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Wages of every noble Work do yet lie in Heaven, or 
else Nowhere?” Verily, he may be envied, hut would 
you live over his life, and so pay the price of Ms happi¬ 
ness ?’ 

‘Snell fame! What can the world bestow that is 
comparable to it ?’ returned the author of the ode, 

‘ Think of your own fame,’ interrupted a lively lady, 
and counting as she siioke upon her fingers; ‘ first, you 
wrote a prize essay at Oxford, then you contributed 
poetry to one annual ami to three county newspapers j 
and since then you must liuve enriched at least a thou¬ 
sand albums with your effusions.’ 

‘ To lie rebuked at last for my ambition,’ said our 
autlior, taking the irony in good part; ‘well, one thing, 
at least, 1 will strive to be, tlie appreciator—the en- 
cour.agcr of genius. AVill this please you, my dear 
philosopher ?’ 

‘Your liand^upon the promise. And take an old 
man’s word ii^ it, you will be the thing more useful 
tlian tlie man genius-himself; for one. appreciator 
c.an encourage and foster many of those who only want 
a helping hand.’ ’ 

And so ended Our Philosoplier’s Dream. And behold, 
wliile it was telling, tlie weather had cleared, the rain 
was over, or, as 1 once lieard a little girl say, ‘ it was 
useil up.’ Wlicther it was the result of the dream or 
the sunshine, I cannot tell, but cyrtainly all cur discon¬ 
tent was over. A walk in the grounds we must have, 
thick slices provided. How’ sweet tlie carnations smelt 
after the rain ! Even we were in good humour with the 
snails, who crawled—-no, galloped, as they alwa^'S do on 
si.cli oeeasions—across our path, though we knew them 
to he on the high road to assert their prior claim to the 
peaches and nectarines. Did not this alone prove the 
general eontentodness of heart and toleration of spirit 
ituineed liy Uncle Robert’s dream and—the sunshine ? 


OCCASHONAL NOTES. 

A BBILUANT CARKKU lNTl-;ttRm>TKI>. 

A CASE like tlie following is by no means uncommon. 
A barrister enters upon his professional career with all 
the advantages of talent and industry. While yet in the 
prime of life, he attains the first rink in his profe8.sion, 
and even begins to receive some of tliose political 
honours w'hicli are reserved for law'yers of the highest 
character. All at once, in the midst of the highest 
professional triumphs, ho is compelled by bad healtli to 
retire for a time from exertion. Soon after, the public 
lioars with regret that he is threatened by paralytic 
tendencies, and is not expected to resume practice. To 
what arc we to attribute this sudden fall in a course so < 
brilliant ? Solely, no doubt, to the excessive applieation 
into which a successful lawyer is tempted w hile lie has 
strengtli to give to it. Fifteen tliousand a-ycitr is liefon; 
him, if > •» will work for it night and day, denying him¬ 
self all ricreation and enjoyment of life. H.iving tlie 
strength of resolution and capacity of self-denial which 
are requisite in the case, he does not scruple to make 
this awful purchase, alfogether ignorant,that tliere is 
anything but his will to he consulted in tlie matter; for, 
while admired ftr his abilities, and called ‘ learned,’ his 
education has never given Mm tlie slightest hint, but 
rather endeavoured to conceal from him, that he has a 
body and brain subject to natural laws, which he can¬ 
not systematically outrage without incurring penalties, 
some of which consist of a short imprisonment (tran¬ 
sient illne.ss), others of mutilation and disablement 
(phthisis, paralysis, &c.), wliile the last and worst, 
though often the most merciful, may well be called 
capital. A few years, therefore, see him advanced to 
wealth and honours, but at the same time deprived of 
all power of enjoying either—^the exhausted spendthrift 
of his physical energies, the cofademned malefactor of 
nature, a mere wreck left to beacon others aw'ay from 
the same danger, but unfortunately not even sAvioe- 
able in that miserable capacity, few or none posiifeseing 
tlie knowledge which might enable them to taai^ the 
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effect fei its true causes. In how strange a light does of the comic drama of our lively neighbours across the 
this present our very foremost men, erudite in thou- Channel. 

sands of things of little use, but left in the dark with The expression occurs in a farce named ‘ Maitre 
regiird to a few physiological facts on which the most Pierre Patelin,’ which appeared in print as early as 
important of secular interests, that of health, depends! 1474, and is tlien spoken of as an old piece. The name 
It used to be said that, before forty, a man must be of the writer, notwithstanding various sage conjectures 
either a fool or a physician ; that is, must, if wise at all, on the subject, remains still one of the undiscovered 
have Iwen forced to aCquire some knowledge of medi- mysteries of literature. Supposing it to have been pro- 
cine j but, unluckily, the fact is, that many men the duced shortly after the commencement of the fifteenth 
reverse of fools never become aware that they have a century, it continued for three hundred years to be a 
constitutional system liable to be diseased, till they are geiiersd favourite on the French stage; and, to render it 
struck down hopelessly by the consequences of their still more acceptable, it was modernised and improved 
imprudence. The adag^ sliould be improved : it is not by Brueys, a popular comic dramatist of lus time(1640- 


a knowledge of medicine which is wanted, but of h/ff iene, 
or the conditions necessary for preserving liealtii—a. 


1723), and named by him ‘ L’Avocat Patelin.’ In this 
new form the piece was brought out on the 4th of 


science involving notliing beyond a few slight rules for dime 1706; and uniting much of the finesse of Moliere 
personal government. But when shall we see even this witl> the comic power of Rabelais, it has remained a 
little knowledge universally communiejited—wlien shall favourite even to the present day. In the original farce, 
we see it reach even those called the educated classes ? tlie saying ‘revenons a nos moutons’ occurs at least 
Alas! many victims will fall before tlion. oiiee, but in the piece as modernised by Brueys, that 


SHORTENING OF THEWOlTaS OF LABOUB IN RETAIL 
TRADES. 

The efforts of the large class of shopmen to obtain an 
abridgment of the liours of attendance seem likely to 


tlie saying ‘revenons a nos moutons’ occurs at least 
once, but in the piece as modernised by Brueys, that 
form of the phrase is dropped, and ‘ revenez a vos mou¬ 
tons’ is only employed. The following sketch of the 
story will show the droll origin of these expression.s. 

Patelin, an advocate, living with his family in a 
village near Paris, wislnis to provide a good match for 


be attended with success. The utility of early shop- his daughter; but unfortunately his circumstances are 
shutting seems to l)e universally acknowledged, the so poor, and his dress so shabby, that his appearance 
masters being generally as well inclined to it as the deters all those who might otherwise become suitors, 
men. Everybody sees that loiig-protracted attendance Ills wife is constantly reproaching hjfu, and, driven to 
is unfavourable to the liealth of shopmen, and preclu- desperation, he deterniincs at all hazards to provide 
sive of all mental improvement; also that a mere con- himself with a new coat. One ht Ids neighbours is 
densation of the same amount of business into a shorter Monsieur Guillaume, an avaricious wo(ffIan-draper, to 
time, is neither an injury nor an inconvenienee to any whom Patelin has never yet spoken. He is part ie.ularly 
one. There is a good, then, to be done by a general struck witli a piece of clotli winch is temptingly dis- 


syatem of early sliop-siiutting, and no harm: tins being 
considered as admitted, the great question occurs—by 
what means is early shoxi-shutting to be effected ? It 


played in the drajjer’s window, and hits on an ingenious 
expedient for obtaining a suit from it, without the dis¬ 
agreeable, aud to him the impossible, formality of paying. 


clearly and solely, in our opinion, depends upon tlie He goes to bis neighbour, and commences the attack by 
public. The public must cease to resort to shops after declaring his name, which ho is quite sure the shop- 
an early hour of the evening, otherwise there can be no keeper must know' perfectly well. M. Guillaume de- 


early shoji-shutting. And this is simply because there 
is a minority of dissentieujs and greedy men, wlio will 
keep open later if there be a flow of custom, and who 
will thus compel otllers to keep open too, ='o fflat any 
resolution of tlie majority to close early would soob be 
broken through. Obviously, the only means of inducing 
the minority to conform to tbojiraetice of the majority. 


dares tartly that he does not know him. ‘I’ll soon 
make him know me,’ says the wily lawyer to himself. 
‘ I have found,’ he continues aloud, ‘ among the memo¬ 
randa left by m;, late father, a debt which has not 
Ixicn jigid.’ Guillaume interrupts him hastily with, ‘It 
is no affair of mine, sir; I do not owe a penny.’ Patelin 
replies soothingly, ‘No, sir; quite the contrary. My 


is to convince them that it is not for their interest to late fatlier was tlie debtor; it is he who died in you/- 
keep open beyond a certain early liour. And this the debt—some tliirty crowns or so. As I am a man of 
Xmblic can do by simply refraining from the purchase honour, sir, I liave come to jiay you.’ Tliis sharpens 
of articles at shops after that certain liour, and by dis- the draper’s memory like m.agic. ‘You have come 
, countenancing in every other way tliose who attempt to pay me, sirhe exclaims. ‘ ’Well, now you men- 
to protract business beyond it. AVe cull, then, upon the tion it, 1 have a glimmering recollection of your name, 
public to act in this manner. Humanity towards a O yes, I have known your family for a long time. You 
class of their fellow-creatures demands that they used to live in a neighbouring village. In faflt your 
should abstain from resorting to shops after the cer- father and I were on the most intimate terms. I heg 


tain hour alluded to: tliey are required to look upon you a thousand pardons, my dear sir. Allow me to 
this as a moral duty, which it really is, since such im- hand you a cliair. Pray take a seat. Sit down, sir, I 
pnrtant interests depend upon it. Let every master and beg.’ The subject of the debt is naturally continued, 
mistress, every servant, every person from the highest Patelin will pay it to-morrow; and looking about him, 
to the lowest rank, receive this as a branch of the grand he afiTects to be struck for the first time with re¬ 
law of love to our neighbour— teadw not at late inarkably fine colour and texture of the cloth whidi had 
HOURS. We repeat that it altogether depends on the attracted his attention. The draper, thrown oft’ his 
community at large whether shops are to be shut early guard by the prospect of receiving payment of a debt 
or late; on the public, then, be the praise or blame of he never heard of, and susceptible of flattery through 
the success or failure of this reformation. liis cloth, is easily induced to cut ofl' a suit, which is 

___to be settled for along with the debt on the following 

‘llEVPwry A vo«; MGTTTOTiTS’ business being tlius amicably arranged, 

RJiVENEZ A A OS MOUTONS. ^he cloth under his robe, and takes a 

When any person, in telling a story, or taking part in graceful leave, by inviting the draper to dinner. The 
an argument, wanders away from the subject, he is often day after, Guillaume punctually keeps his appoint- ' 
recftlmd to it by the phrase, ‘ revene/, i. vos moutons’— nient, expecting a good dinner, and a sum of money 


iHtvHtn to your sheep; or, as a variation, ‘ revenons 4 nos to which he has no right. Arrived at Patelin’s house, 
in<mtcraA“let us return to our sheep. This is common the advocate feigns madness, raves at his visitor, and 
not 01 ^ Ilf France; but also in our own country. As will not answer a single question concerning the debt, 
few can he aware of the origin of the phrases, the cloth, or»the invitation to dinner. The draper bc- 


wq-intettM to make known that they took their rise comes furious, and leaves the house, threatening ven- 
froi%49i!i0 hf the most humorous and xmpolar specimens ^eance'and the full terrors of the lawt 
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has, however, another law-plea already on hand 
against his shepherd, Agnelet; for M. Guillaume is the 
proprietor of a quantity of sheep, the wool of which he 
makes into cloth. His accusation against the shepherd 
is, that he has been in the habit of murdering the sheep, 
under pretence that they are ill, and then selling them 
to a butcher; nor is the accuser deterred from proceed¬ 
ing, when he suspects Valere, his son, of conniving at 
and sharing the booty with the treacherous shepherd. 
Agnelet applies to Patclin to conduct his defence against 
Guillaume; and the lawyer puts him up to the scheme 
of playing the idiot, and whenever questioned, to say 
nothing but ‘ Bee!’ He is also to enter a cross-action 
for supposed damages received in the head from his 
master’s repeated thrashings. 

All the parties speedily meet before the judge, and 
M. Guillaume determines to plead his own cause, much 
to Patelin’s horror; for he perceives in the prosecutor 
his own victim, who will doubtless divulge the cheat 
of which he has been guilty. Not wishing to be recog¬ 
nised, he complains of the toothache, and holds his 
handkerchief to his face. Mean while Guillaume catches 
a glimpse of him, and mi.ving up the .advocate’s fraud 
with the case really before the bench, makes a most 
amusing confusion of statements—the six ells of cloth, 
the promised thirty crowns, and tlje twenty-six slicep, 
being jumbled together in a manner as bewildering to 
him.sclf as unintelligible to the court. He opens his 
case by accusing Agnelet of killing and making away 
with twenty-six sh^ep; Patelin, as advocate for tlie 
defendant, affirms that the slieep died of the rot. Guil¬ 
laume deni4s*it; and .adds, ‘ Why, lie carried away 
yesterday from my shop six ells of cloth; and this 
morning, instead of paying me thirty crowns-’ 

The Jiidye. But what have six yards of cloth and 
thirty crowns to do with the case? This, as I under- 
1 stand it, is a question of stolen sheep. 

Guillaume. Very true, sir; that is, as you say, another 
affair, which I sliall come to presently. You must 
know, then, that 1 concealed myself in the shccp-housc, 
and i^aside, glancing at Patelin)—yes, it is he; 1 am 
sure of it—and, your worship, I saw- this fellow ap¬ 
proach ; he. sat himself down, and took a fine fat sheep, 
and—and—managed with his flummery and flue words 
to cheat me out of six ells- 

The Judge. What! six ells of sheep ? 

OuiMaume. No, no; six ells of cloth. Him I mean! 

The Judge. Be good enough to drop the cloth and 
this gentleman for the present, and return to your 
sheep (revatez a vos moutons .’) 

Guillaume. Very well, sir. Well, then, that fellow 
luiving taken his knife out of his pocket—at least I 
mean ray cloth. No, no, I was right at first; his knife— 
he—he — he—tucked the cloth under his robe, and 
carried it home; and this morning, in place of paying 
me thirty crowns, he declared he had neither cloth nor 
money! 

Patelin laughs heartily, and the judge exclaims, ‘ But 
the sheep, I repeat—return to your sheep. 1 fear you 
are hardly in your senses. Collect yourself, I beg, and 
—return to your sheep.’ 

Patelin. Your worship is quite right. Ho does not 
know what he is talking about. 

Guillaume. Indeed but I do. He has, as I before 
.stated, stolen twenty-six sheep; and this nioyiing, in¬ 
stead of paying me for six ells of cloth, best superfine 
iron-^ay—he—he- 

The .fudge. Stop, Monsieur Guillaume, not all the 
courts in the kingdom could, from your statement, be 
made to comprehend your affair. You accuse the shep¬ 
herd of liaving stolen twenty-six sheep, and you inter¬ 
lard your plea with some extraordinary allusions to 
six yards of cloth, thirty crowns, and otlier matters per¬ 
fectly irrelevant [Guillaume attempts to speak about 
Patelin,] What! again? Come, sir, return to your 
sheep, or I must release the shepherd. But I had per¬ 
haps better interrogate him myself, Approach! What 
is your name? i , * 


- - —— . - 

Agnelet. Bee! li : 

Guillaume. It is false! His name is 

The Judge. Agnelet or Bee, it matters little. 1*611 
me, is it true tliat your master left to your charge 
twenty-six sheep ? 

Agnelet. Bee! 

The Judge. He is perhaps alarmed, poor fellow. 
Listen, and do not be afraid to answer. Did Monsieur 
Guillaume find you one night killing a sheep ? 

Agnelet. Bee! 

The Judge. What an extraordinary mode of answer- 
ing! 

Patelin. The fact is, the prosecutor has so frequently 
beaten the poor fellow about the skull, that his intellects 
are disordered. 

The Judge. You have acted very improperly, Mon¬ 
sieur Guillaume. 

Guillaume. What! done wrong? When one has 
stolen my cloillt’and the other killed my slieep? Where 
arc my thirty crowns ? 

The judge despairs of his ever returning to tlio 
sheep, and orders the case to b{ dismissed, leaving the 
unfortunate draper no redress either for tlie loss of Ids 
sheep or his cloth. Tlie poor man quits the court in a 
transport of indign.ation, declaring, not witliout some 
degree of truth, that it is ‘ un jugement inique.’ 

There is a sort of iindqr-plot, t]ie conclusion of which 
i.s, tliat Guillaume’s son marries Patclin’s daughter, 
which may be supposed to cancel the fraud on tlie ill- 
used draper. 'J'owarda the conclusion of tlie piece, there 
is .a droll scene between the sliepherd and Patelin, who, 
wlicn demanding his fee, c.an get only a repetition of 
tlie sound ‘ Bi'c!’— a retort which our readers will allow 
the advocate had properly earned by his roguery. 

Such is the origin of the expression which heads this 
notice. The play became so popular,,that the phrase 
rceeuez ii vos moutons has been, ever since its appear¬ 
ance, in constant use when occasion serves for its intro¬ 
duction. Wlien well perfonnod,' or well read, as we 
lately, had the pleasure of hearing it, by M. Guillercz, 
in the course of some excellent lectures lately delivered 
by him on French literature in Edinburgh, it is felt to 
be one of the most successful pieces of drollery, and 
never fails to produce the greaitest merriment in an 
audience. 

‘ L’Avocat Patelin ’ has been transferred to the British 
stage under the title of the Village Ijawyer. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

J’BOFESSOB WALLACE. 

[’Hic followiiiR memoir is obridscil from a pajior which appears 
in tlie quarterly fasciculus of the Itoyal Astronomical Society, 
published T-'ehruary 9, 1844. Bo interesting a picture of iiaturHl 
talent and modest worth pressing its way to distinction tlu'ougli 
social diliiciilties, has rarely come under our nttention.'J 

W 11 . 1 .IAM Wallace, LL.IX, late professor of mathe¬ 
matics in the university of Edinburgh, was descended 
from a family in hmJlble drcuqistances, whicli 
been settled for some generations at the'village of Kil- 
conquhar, in Fifeshire. His' grandfather inherited a 
small property, the greater part of which he lost through 
injudicious management His father established him¬ 
self at Dysart, a sea-coast burgh in Fife, as a manufac¬ 
turer of le.ather and shoes for exportation, and for some 
years curried on a cpnsiderable trade, which, however, 
was ruined bv the breaking out of the American war. 
The subject of this memoir was born at Dysart on the 
23d of September 17f>8, and was tlie eldest of a numer¬ 
ous family. 

In adverting to the circumstances of his early life, he 
used to relate that the first rudiments of his education 
were received from an aged widow in the town, who 
kept a scliool for children, and retailed sm^ wares. 
About the age of seven, he was removed to a school of 
a better class, in which tlie principal branch of instruc¬ 
tion was arithmetic.' In this science, however, he had 
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! idready been grounded by his father, and had made doomed to a life of labour, he hoped to sweeten thS cup 
considerable proficiency in it before he was advanced to by the pleasure to be derived from the possession of 
■' that department in the routine of his school progress, knowledge. The interview ended with an invitation 
His attendance at school—^for instruction it can scarcely fbom the professor to attend the course of lectures on 
be called—was discontinued when he had reached the natural philosophy then about to begin. Sensible as he 
age of ten or eleven years; and, according to his own was of the advantages which he could not fail to derive 
statement, all he owed to the schoolmaster was the from such instruction, it required no small sacrifice on 
power of reading, and of forming, in a very indifferent his part to accept the offer; for, being then employed as 
way, characters by writing. His knowledge of arith- a journeyman, the time thus occupied could only be 
metic he owed to his father, and to his own strong commanded by the abstraction of an equal portion from 


liking for the subject. 


his hours of rest or sleep. Every difficulty, however, 


In 1784, when in his sixteenth year, lie was sent to gave way before a determined will. The class was 
Edinburgh to learn the trade of a bookbinder, and after diligently attended; and he has been heard to say, that 
a year or two of probation, he entered upon a rc'gnlar if he were asked wliich had been the happiest period of 
apprenticeship to this craft. But his passion for the his existence, lie would refer to that at which he at- 
acquisitinn of knowledge had been thoroughly roused tended tlie lectures on natural philosophy, when, for the 
by the perusid of some books which had fallen in his first time in his life, ho had the means of receiving 
way, and during the period of his apprcMticcship, he sound instruction, and found liiinself in the company oif 
devoted every spare moment to reading. These ino- young men devoted to tlie pursuit of knowledge, 
merits were, however, few. His master liappened to be Dr Robison’s next act of kindness was to introduce 
a person who had no sypipathy with literary tastes, and him to his colleague, Mr Elayfair, the professor of ma- 
no other concern about Ids apprentices than how to thcmntics. Mr Ifiayfair was no less struck with the 
extract from them tlic greatest amount of labour. But extent of his acquirements, and likewise offered him 
his father, a man of considerable intelligence, and strict admission to the mathematical class. But attendance 
religious principles, having removed with Ids family to on two classes in one day being, in his circumstances, 
Edinburgh, ho had tlie comfort of residing, during this entirely out of the question, he was under the necessity 


period, in the house o4 his parents, and tlie advantage 
of their society, encouragement, and moral superinten¬ 
dence, to which he professed himself to have been greatly 


of declining the offer, much, it may readily 1 h: believed, 
to his regret. Iilr Playfair, however, from this first in¬ 
terview, took a warm interest in Ids* welfare, advised 


indebted. His occupation, also, was-in some respects him with respect to the. course nf reading he should 
favourable to the gratification of his tastes. Books of follow, supplied him with hooks from his own library, 


science were constantly passing through Ids hands, and 
his curiosity could not he restrained from occasionally 


and continued his steadfast friend througli life. 

Tliese details may appear trivial, or unnecessarily 


casting a glance at their contents. Tie had also ac- minute, but it can never be wholly uninteresting to 


quired a few mathematical books of his own -. and sucli 
were his ardour •and cntliusiasm in their study, tliat it 


trace the steps by which distinction in science or litera¬ 
ture lias been obtained, wlion opposed by obstacles which 


was Ids constant practice to take ids meals with one of | miglit seem, and in ordinary cases prove to be, insur- 
thein in bis hand, and to carry one in ids pocket, to mountable. To the individual we are commemorating 
read on his way to and from tlie workshop. By tVds tliey were all-important; someJuay receive eiicourage- 
assiduous application, before he reached tlie age of ment from his examptei and'seionce itself is placed in 
twenty he had read and made himself master of Cunn's i an advantageous light Whtm we see men so eminent as 


Euclid, Ronayno’s Algebra, Wright’s Trigonometry, i 
Wilson’s Navigation, Emerson’s Fluxions, Tiobertsoii’s 
Translation of La Hire’s Conic; Sections, and Kelli’s 
Astronomy. Of these books lie cherished the remein- 


Professors Robison and Playfair taking trouble with, 
and giving help and encouragement to, a friendless 
young inim, who li.ad no claim on their good offices, and 
no other rocommendation to them than his successful 


brance, as the means by which he had been enabled to .struggles in acquiring tlie elements of those sciences 


grope his way into the region of the mathematics. 


whi<;h they themselves cultivated wjth such distin- 


Hitherto, Mr Wallace’s eflbrt.s to acquire knowledge guishod success. On tlie other luiqd, flic merit must 
liad been made under the most disadvantageous circuin- have been of no ordinary kind rtHfchjta persons of their 


stances—^without sympathy from any one but his father, 
and without a companion or friend to appreciate hi.s 
ekertidns or applaud his success. But he was now ap- 


expericnce, appeared so remarkable. 

About the time ho was attending Dr Robison’s lec¬ 
tures, he was induced, by the prospect of having the 


proaching the turning-point of his fortunes. Ho hap- command of a greater portion of time than liail yet been 


pened to become acquainted with an elderly person, a 
carpenter by o<.-cupation, who w^as employed by the 
celebrated Dr John Robison, tlie professor of natural 
philosophy, as an assistant in his class exiieriments. 
Tills man, though a great reader of books, was no ma- 


at his disposal, to oxeh^gc bis occupation for that of 
warehouseman In .a ^i^Dg-officc. AVhile in this occu¬ 
pation Dr Robisim a visit, and proposed to 

him to give priv$ftej,‘lis!i»M: in geometry to one of his 
pupils, 'rtiis propdiil'ie^fed up a now prospect to him. 


thematician; but he had sat toejnear the feet of Gama- and admitted the first gleam of hope of his being able 
liel not to have imbibed a respect for tlic science, and to emancipate himself from the ffiudgery of manual 
for the pursuits of his young fricild. With an excusable labour, lie now also began to acquire a knowledge of 
vanity, he was in the habit ctf boasting of his intimacy Latin, and in this, as in the study of mathematics, his 
witli the professor, to whom he proposed to introduce manner of turning time and opportunity to account, 
Mr Wallace. The latter, however, with great good may afford encouragement to those who are in pursuit 
.s^se, declined the kindly-meant offer until the term of of knowledge under difficulties. A part of his duty in 
liito apprenticeship had expired, when, though still with the printing-office was to coUoot the successive sheets of 
diffidence and hesitation, he»was prevailed upon a work from a series of heaps arranged round a circuit 
tO'ffike advantage of it. Armed with a letter from his of tables. While engaged in this monotonous occupa- 
h(tiffible patron, he waited upon the professor, who re- tion, ho fixed up upon the wall a Latin vocabulary, lium 
b^ved him with great kindness, examined him with which he committed to memory a certain number of 
respect to his proficiency in geometry and the conic words every time he passed it in making his round, 
sections, and inquired into the circumstances of his life. In his study of Latin, however, he received assistance 
^d the means % which he had made so much progress from a student, to whom, in return, he gave instruction 
iii the nu^ematics. In the course of the conversation, in mathematics. 

Dr R^dsOW considerately took occasion to warn him After he ^ad been engaged a few fiionths in the 
that toe stiraj of mathematics was not likely to lead to printing-office, he entered into tho employment of one 
anytWng^VantageOus in the world ; the reply was, of the ppincipal booksellcrs of Edinburgh in the capacity 
I that he IHw aware of the flwt; but being, as it seemed, tff shopman. This change was advantageous in Severi 
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respects. His circumstances were now considerably 
improved, and he found leisure not only to pursue Ills 
favourite studies, but to increase his stock of knowledge 
by general reading, and even to give private lessons in 
mathematics in the evenings. While in this situation, 
he contrived to get a few lessons in French, and com¬ 
menced his acquaintance with the works of the conti¬ 
nental mathematicians. 

In US."!, while in his twenty-fifth year, he took the 
resolution to give up his employment, and support him¬ 
self by teaching mathematics privately. This plan pro¬ 
bably succeeded to the full extent of his moderate ex¬ 
pectations. He now attended a course of lectures by 
Professor Playfair, and although, as the course was in¬ 
tended for an audience far behind him in mathcinatical 
acquirements, he had little to learn, the example of 
Playfair’s manner—dignified, elocpient, and impressive, 
in a degree rarely equalled—was of great use to him in 
after-life. At the same time he also attended a course 
of chemistry, and by as.siduous diligence endeavoured 
to repair, to the utmost of his power, the deflcicnccs of 
his early education. 

In 1794, Mr Wallace, on the recommendation of Pro¬ 
fessor Playfair, was .appointed to the office of assistant 
teiu’hcr of mathematics in the academy at Perth. In 
respect of emolument, the appointment wnis of no great 
viduc; but it gave bim a settlement in life, with reason- 
al)lc leisure to prosecute his matliematical studies, of 
whicli he did not fail to take advantage. [He now he- 
gan to write original mathematical papers for the Koyal 
Society of ICdinburgh, and to employ himsdf as a com¬ 
piler of articles for the Pneyeloiiicdia Britarmiea. In 
1802, when he was only ihirty-four years of age, tlie 
Bdinburgli Review placed some of Ids iiroductioiis side 
by side witii those of Kuler and Lagrange. ] Mr Wal¬ 
lace had boeti for several yoar.s a eontrihutor to some of 
the jieriodical putdieations in England in wiiieli matbe- 
matic<al questions wore itroitoscd, as l,eybourii’s Reposi¬ 
tory, th<; G( ntlemati's Matliematical Companion, and 
others of llie same class. To tins eireumstanee be at¬ 
tributed an incident vvldeli had an important influence 
on his future life. In 180:i ho received a letter, under 
a feigned name, in wliich he was informed that an in¬ 
structor in matlieiuatics was wanted for the Royal 
Military College, then established at Great Marlow in 
Bnckiugliarnsldre, and recommended, if lie tliotiglit of 
being a candidate for the office, to make an immediato 
ajiplieation. Inquiry being made in the proper (juarter, 
the information was found to be correct; lint be ascer¬ 
tained also tliat it wainld be necessary to make bis aji- 
(ilication in person. In matters afleeting bis own inte¬ 
rests the disjiositiun of his mind was not sanguine; and, 
:is in the present case ho bad no influence to employ, 
and no other recommendation to carry with him than 
bis skill in matlicmaties, his chances of success appeared 
so small, that he would have been deterred by the Icngtli 
and inconveniences of the journey from thinking more 
of the subject, had ho not been encouraged by his friend 
Professor Playfair. On his arrival at tho Military Col¬ 
lege, he found there were several eomiietitors; but the 
persons who had to decide on the respective qualifiea- 
tioos of the candidates gave their decision in his favour, 
and he was accordingly appointed to the office. 

Mr Wallace held this appointment upwards of six¬ 
teen years, during which period the whole of his leisure 
time wag unremittingly devoted to scientific sfudy and 
literary labour, the fruits of which apiiear chiefly in his 
numerous contributions to the two great ICncyclopasdias 
then publisliiiig in Edinburgh. This species of writing, 
wdiich is not particularly wdl adajited to form the basis 
of a permanent reputation, was in a manner forced upon 
him by the circumstances of his position. On his ap¬ 
pointment to the Perth academy he had married; and 
after he joineil the Military College, his family began to 
increase rapidly. The inconveniences he had suffered 
from the defects of liis own early education rendered 
him only moro solicitous that his children should not 
lalwur under any disadvantages in this respect, 'hnd, ac’ 


they grow up, he placed them at schools in Edinburgh. 
His official income being insufficient for this expense, he 
was led to engage in the works now referred to rather 
witli a view to add to his means, and to enable him to 
discharge a sacred duty, than for the sake of any dis¬ 
tinction he was likely to get by them. No individual, 
perhaps, was ever los.s influenced by considerations of a 
worldly nature, or more ready to bestow time and la- 
liour upon objects from which be could neither receive 
nor expect any remuneration whatever. 

[Meanwhile his original mathematical papers were 
still continued, and lie took upon himself the whole 
trouble, as he deserves the wholes merit, of getting an 
astronomicsal observatory added to the establisliment at 
Great .Marlow.J In 1819 a vacancy occurred in the 
mathematical chair of tlie university of Edinburgh 
through the ileath of Professor Playfair, and the ap¬ 
pointment of Mr I.«slie to succeed bim in tliat of natu¬ 
ral philosoplijswiind Mr Wallace resolved on presenting 
himself as a eandidate. The patronage Wongs to the 
magistrates of the city, who, having in general no pre¬ 
tensions to be capable of e.stimating degrees of merit in 
abstract science, necessarily form their opinions from 
the testimony of others, or notions of general fitness, 
and arc liable to be acted upon liy influences of various 
kinds. In the present case a very keen contest took 
place, for another eonipetitor (a„maii of general talent 
and great respectability, though unknown as a mathe¬ 
matician) wa.s .strenuously supported by a strong politi¬ 
cal party. The struggle terminated, however, in Mr 
WallaWs election by a large majority of tlie voters. 
Tills was the crowning object of his ambition. Ever 
since his appointment to the Perth academy, ho had 
li.vcd liis regiirds on a professorsliip in a Scottish uni¬ 
versity as the goal of idl his exertions; hut his eleva¬ 
tion to the eliair of tlie Gregory.s, of Maclaurin, Matthew 
Stew.art, .and Playfair, probably did not enter at that 
period into his mo.st sanguine anticipations. 

Mr Wallace had reached the age of fifty-one when he 
was appointed to the in.athematieal professorship in 
Edinburgh; hut he still retained, both mentally and 
bodily, all the energy and activity of his younger years. 
He held the office till 1888, when he resigned on ac¬ 
count of ill health, hav’iiig been iihable to perform his 
duties in person during tho throe previous sessions. 
Upon his resignation, tlie honorary title of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon him by the university, and at 
the same time he received a pension from government, 
which he enjoyed during the few remaining years of 
liis life, in consideration, as the warrant stilted, of his 
attainments in science and literature, and his v.aluahle 
services, up to a very advanced period of life, first in 
the Military College, and afterwards at the university 
of Edinburgh. 

For some years after his establishment in Edinburgh, 
a considerable portion of his time was occupied in the 
preparation of his lectures, on which ho bestowed great 
pains. When the new edition of the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica was commenced, he undertook the revision 
of all the mathematical"p.apers he, had contributed, as 
well as some of those which had Iieen written by Dr 
llobison; apd several of the more important treatises, 
particularly algebra, conii: sections, and fluxions, were 
remodellod, and almost entirely re-written. [From 
this time till the close of his life he was diligent, 
moreover, in adding to the stores of mathematical 
knowledge. Having^also a turn for mechanical inven¬ 
tions, he produced an instrument called the Eidograph, 
answering the same purposes^ ns the common panto¬ 
graph, to which, however, it is greatly superior, both 
in the extent of its applications and the accuracy of its 
performance; for while the similarity of the copy to the 
original, in all its parts, is preserved with geometrical 
accuracy, the copy may be reduced or enipged in 
almost any proportion ; or, by a particular moaification 
of the instrument, it may oven be reversed, and trans¬ 
ferred immediately to metal or stone. Mr Wallace was 
also mainly instrumental in the erection of the obsec- 
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vatory at Edinburgh. After a culogiutn upon his 
writings, the memoir thus draws to a close.] Profes¬ 
sor Wallace was not more distinguished by his mental 
endowments than for his moral virtues and private 
worth. In every relation of life his conduct was ex¬ 
emplary. In his family and domestic circle he was 
greatly beloved. In his general intercourse with the 
world he was upright, sincere, tmd independent. In 
society, his habitual cheerfulness and good humour, 
amiable manners, benevolent disposition, and a never- 
failmg fund of anecdote, rendered him a delightful com¬ 
panion and a universal favourite. Generous and liberal 
in all his sentiments, ho entertained no envy of the dis¬ 
coveries of his contemporaries; no jealousy of the repu¬ 
tation of younger men; but was ready at all times to 
applaud and encourage merit wherever, and in what¬ 
ever shape, it made its appe.arancc. For such of his 
pupils as manifested any remarkable capacity or appli¬ 
cation, he entertained an esteem almost amounting to 
affection; and Ke was always ready to use Ids influence, 
which was considerable, in order to forward their views 
in life, or render them^ny service. In every measure 
affecting the public good, or the scientifle renown of iiis 
country, he took a warm interest. He was the means 
of procuring a monument to be erected in Edinburgh 
to Napier, the celebrated inventor of logarithms; and 
the last occupation of his life was to investigate the 
adurinistratiun of soille of the public charities of the 
city. 

Mr Wallace was one of the originid non-resident 
Fellows of this society. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ; a Corresponding Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers s an Honorary 
Member of the Cambridge Philosophical Society; and 
a few weeks before his death he was elected an Hono¬ 
rary Member of the Royal Irish Academy. After an 
illness which had for several years prevented him from 
mixing in society, lie died at his residence in Edinburgh 
on the 28th of April 1843, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age, respected by all, and sincerely regretted by a 
Wide circle of personal friends. 


CUMOTW INJ.1IAN TRADITION. 


driven along with such force against the base of the hill 
fi-om whence the spring gushes, as to shiver the rooks, and 
give place unto tho water wbicli instantly welled forth. 
They farther add, that the rainbow received equal damage 
with the more durable material, and being shattered to 
pieces, the fragments were mingled with the fountains, 
and cansed the prismatic colours which, though brought 
out by the sun, are ever resident in the translucent Iwdy 
of'the fountain ; and the tints of tho rainbow were blent 
with the wave. Both town .and fountain are now aban¬ 
doned to the aborigines, the war with Mexico having so 
weakened the resources of the government as to render 
them incapable of defending their infant capital from the 
assaults of the Indian marauder, 

ANCI.O-AMEB1CAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Tlicir ships sail bcttcif, and are worked by fewer men; 
their settlors ) lay more for their land than our colonists, 
and yet undersell them in their own markets. Wherever 
administrative talent is called into play, whether in the 
management of a hotel, or a ship, or a prison, or a factory, 
thero is no competing with them ; and, after a little inters 
course with them, 1 was not sur)>ri8cd that it should be 
so, for the more 1 traveled through the country, the more 
was I Ktnuk witli the remarkable average intelligence 
which fjrcv.ails. I never met a stupid American ; I never 
met one man from whose conversation much information 
might not be gained, or who did not appear familiar with 
lif<^ and hiisin<?as, and (fualified to make his way in them. 
Tlicrc is one singular proof of the general energy and capa¬ 
city for business whieh early lialnts of scU-depcndenco 
ha ve produced ; almost every Americ:ut understands )X)li- 
ties, takes a lively interest in them (though many abstain, 
under discouragement or disgust, from taking a practical 
part), and is familiar not only'with the .aiTaifs of his own 
township or county, but with those of tile state and of the 
union ; almost every man reads about a dozen ncw .spajrers 
every day, and will talk to you for hours if you will listen 
to him, aliout the taritt', and (ho irank, and the Ashburton 
treafy. Now, anywhere else the result of all this would 
be the neglect of private business; not so here; an Ame¬ 
rican seems to have time not only for bis own afl'airs, but 
for those of the common wealth, and to find it easy to re¬ 
concile the aiqiarcntly inconsistent pursnits of a bustling 
politician and a steady man of business. Such a union is 
r,arelv to be met with in England—never on the continent. 
— Oudli'y's Jjetters fmm America, 


Some two hundred miles in the interior of the republic, 
of Texas, where the flat intenninable prairies liave ceased, 
the rolling country has commenced, and the evergreen 
Bumuiits of the. verdant and flowery hills are in sight, was 
built not long since, on the very skirt of the territory of 
the fiercest aud most turbulent Imlian tribes, ,a small town 
to which the name of Austin was given. For its healthy 
locality it was selected as the seat of govcniment of the 
republic, and it gave every iirospect of becoming one of 
the most populous and active, as it is the most lovely city 
in this exceedingly picturesque and beautiful country. 
Situated in a gently sloping valley on the banks of the 
wild Colerodo, just below the cataracts, and surrounded 
on all sides by groves of trees, green hillocks, and sparkling 
fountains, it lies in quiet soclusion, almost hid from the 
sight of the passing stranger. In fact, the only object to 
be seen at a distance is the jisesident’s house, a white 
neat huilding'bu the lop of a little hill. Not far from the 
town, gushing from the broad fissure in \be rocky base of 
a bill, and falling into a deep natural basin, almost like a 
well, is a pure and delicious fountain, known as Biu-ton’s 
Spring. I'erhaps no water was ever more truly cbol and 
refreshing. Surrounded on all aides by rocks or lofty 
trees, interminable groves of which branch off ou three 
sides, it does not feel the effect of tlje sun’s rays but during 
a very short period of the afternoon, when, through a largo 
opening between eertaiu lofty and stately cedars, the 
beams of the great luminary fall upon the spring, and gild 
its sparkliug and virjrin waters with every tint of the rain¬ 
bow. Tliia lasts during about tlircc quarters of an hour, 
when the sun sinking still lower, its rays are utterly con¬ 
cealed from the foil. This has given rise to a most enrious 
sad chMOOteristic suireratition on the part of the many 
tribph <rf'&cU»na who at different times have camped ne,ar 
the'splWg. In Wes ^inc by, say they, during a severe and 
teirlWe stoim; of wlnoh tliey profess merely to Itand down, 
the t*adi<ion, a mol^ than usually gorgeous rainbow was 


THE MlILnERRY-TKEK 

nv .S, W. rARTRfDHS. 

Thk Miillierry-trec, the Mulberry-tree! 

Nrt child of the wood so iviw* os she; 

For the spring may come, and tho spring may go, 

And her hastier mates in ticaiity glow, 

Yet still she waits her fitting time, 

Till sumnior hath reached its sunny prime. 

Pnidents patient Mull)erry>treo! 

What child of tlic wood so wiso ttn slie ? 

But when chill spring hath passed away, 

6he quickly buddeth without delay, 

8oon duoketb herself in her summer charms. 

And hingeth her dress o'er her naked anns; 

And her ample leaf unfolds at last. 

And her purple fruit doth ripen fast. 

Active, ardent MnlbciTy-treo! 

No child of the wood so wise as she. 

Fain would 1 make such wisdom mine, 

Prudence and vigour (JvUS combine; 

^ot blindly rash when dangers lour. 

Nor slow in duty's sunny hour; * 

8tiU wait with paiienco, plan with care. 

Yet prompt to act, and Ix^d to dare. 

Thus Pd ^ like the Mulbarry>tree; 

happy,'if wise os she. 

Published by W. :|nd B. Chanbxrv, Edinburgh; hnd, with thdr 
permission, by W. S. Ohr* Amen Comer, London.—FrIaM by 
W. aad R. Cbambbrs, High Street, Edinburgh* 

Idr Completi^seUi of the Journal, Fint S^riet^ in twelve volmnoi, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had from the pub* 
Ushers their stamped edition of the Journal is now 
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THREE DAYS IN TIPPEKAKY. 

I MSB no time, ray dear James, in letting you know 
the result of the business on which you employed me. 
I know how anxious you are to hear whether 1 have 
been the object of any outrage in consequence of my 
somewhat unpopular mission. 1 am glad to say that I 
am now safely at home, though not without adventure, 
as you will see by what I aiu about to relate. 

My poor wife was very uneasy when she heard th.at 
business obliged jne to go to Nonagh, in the county of 
Tipperary. I did njt much like the thoughte of a visit 
to that disturbed part of Ireland myself, but business 
could not Be ’ neglected; AO I made all the necessary 
preparations for niy journey. My wife—my poor Panny 
—could scarcely sleep for some nights previous to it; 
and when she did, slie was harassed by terrific dreams. 
A few nights before I left her, I too was disturbed in 
my sleep with a horrible dream, out of whicli 1 wakened 
with a shoclc, my heart Ixiating violently, and my nerves 
quite agitated. My wife, who had had her uncomfort¬ 
able visions too, was roused from them by hearing 
a loud groan from me. These were not favourable 
omens, though I tried to laugh at them; but I saw they 
made a deep impression on my wife. The morning 
came for my departure; I despatched an eiwly break¬ 
fast, and then equipped myself for travelling. As I 
embraced Panny, she whispered, ‘ Take care of your¬ 
self, and do not venture out after night-fall while you 
are away.’ 

My fellow-travellers amused me with strange stories 
of their hair-breadth escapes during the late elections 
in the county to whicli we were going, of desperate 
agrarian outrages and fierce attacks upon different in¬ 
dividuals residing there; in short, their discourse was 
not calculated to do away with the ideas I had fonned 
of the lawless state nf society in tliat quarter. Having 
thus supped full of horrors, 1 found myself at the door 
of the inn at Nenagh, where I parted from my compa¬ 
nions. I gave my carpet-bag and valise to the waiter, 
who stood at the coach door, and then stepped out 
to follow him. A crowd of squalid beggars, vehement 
in their complaints, and damorous in their demands, 
were drawn up to impede my progress. However, 
dropping halfpence here and there, an active scramble 
ensued, of which I availed myself, and pursued my way. 
■Tust as I was entering the door, I felt my skirts pulled, 
and I turned round expecting to see one of the beggars 
returning to the charge. The blaze of the gas-light fell 
upon the face and figure of a man who was evidently 
not of'them.' Me was equipped in a li^ht-colouied 
flrock-coat, closely buttoned up, dccept in one point, into 
which hjs hand was sudd^y thrust, ns if to guard some 
treasure or to grasp some weapon. Hitf hat was slouched 
over his face, but still did hot altogether conceal hiit 


features, which, were anything but prepossessing, and 
the expressioiwlit'y bore was still more unpleasant. A 
look of wild ferocity, mingled with a cunning inquisi¬ 
tiveness, stnick me even in this,cursory view. 1 shook 
my skirt, to be sure that lie was not still clinging to it, 
and soon found myself in a snug little apartment, where 
a ivaiter, bustling with alacrity, and overflowing with 
benevolence, busied liimself to niake me comfortable. 
‘AVhat would I have?’ Anything the world contained 
seemed to be within my choice. Wliatever fare I de¬ 
manded, should he produced. I might have wavered 
between a bird’s-nest from Cihina and a bufl'alo’s-huinp 
from Africa, till 1 had weighed in my mind the respec¬ 
tive merits of each, hut, in compliment to the green 
fields of Erin, I asked for sonictliing of home manufac¬ 
ture, wliich soon a.ppe.ared in the shape of a bottle of 
jiort, indebted, I am sure, for its fine colour and flavour 
to the lilatdrberry hedges in tile neighbourhood. A 
veneralde fowl, which I concluded must liave been 
grandfather or gre.at-grandfathor to the chickens men¬ 
tioned in the bill of fare, put my teeth and my powers 
of digestion on hard duty. I made a patlietlc apiieal to 
.John’s humane feelings on the subject. He assured mo 
I should be better taken care of the next day. Ho said 
a few words certainly in commcnd.atiori of the viands 
whieli had been laid before me, but admitted that tliey 
had been far surpassed by the endless variety of dainties 
whieh had been swept away by some hungry but most 
fortunate travellers, whose lucky stars had guidcTl them 
to the house of entertainment before 1 arrived. He 
made fair promises for the time to come, and then 
showed me to an exceedingly comfortable bed-room, 
where I enjoyed a profound sleep till nine o’clock the 
next morning. 

Whei’ I rose, I found th.at my trusty wiiiter had 
been as good as his word in the excellent breakfast 
which he had provided'for me. That meal being speedily 
despatched, I set out to execute some of my business. I 
had scarcely walked twenty paces from the inn, wheu 1 
felt a hand passed hastily but gently over my back. ^ I 
was somewhat startled, and turned round, when I again 
beheld the man who had held mo by the skirts as I 
entered the inn. lli.s hand was now, as on the preced¬ 
ing evening, suddenly thrust into his bosom. The ad¬ 
vantage of broad daylight gave me an opportunity of 
examining his face and features more closely, and cer¬ 
tainly the clearer scrutiny did not leave a’luore favour¬ 
able impression. Straight black ha^ lay upon his low 
narrow forehead; he had a most terrific squint, and a 
month pursed up so artificially, as to impress one im¬ 
mediately with the idea of duplidly. I quickened my 
pace, and in a few minutes Iwk^ i»dk to see if he 
gone; hnt there he was, close at iny h^s, 
slightly on seeing that I observed Ifim, «»d s^umlcq 
another way with ali his might and main. I walked ou. 
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I still lieard his stealthy step bcliind me, and thought I 
felt the motion of his hand again near my back. I stopped. 
In hopes that he would pass me; but he stopped too. I 
then walked ou in double-quick time; he instantly 
quickened his speed, so as to keep close to me. I hur¬ 
ried on till I came to Mr Loftus’s house. As some of 
my business was with him, 1 went up the steps iind 
knocked at the door. The man stopped, and drew from 
his pocket a small manuscript book, and leant his 
back against the rails, pretending to be absorbed in its 
eontenta. As Mr Loftus and I had to go over some 
complicated accounts, I was dehiyed with him for nearly 
two hours. When I came out, the first object I saw 
was this hateful man, exactly in the same posture in 
which I luid left him, and his book still open before 
him. The moment he saw me he fastened it in its 
cla-sps, and gave a chuckle and a smile, if I may call the 
detestable exulting motion of his lips by such a name. 
He continued to follow me wherever I went. I had to 
go about two miles out of the town, still my tormentor 
was behind me. 1 went to Sir William Maitland’.s gate, 
my tormentor was still at my liecls. 1 entered the 
avenue, and closed tlio gate after me, and still saw this 
incomprehensible being standing watcbiiig me. I hur¬ 
ried up to the house, and as my interview with Sir 
William was a long one, I hopeil to tliul him gone on 
my return. Sir Willi#m’s polite offer of his carriage to 
leave me in the town 1 aceepted. 1 am not a.shamed to 
confess that I did so, principally that 1 uiiglit escape I 
from the man who was evidently dogging me wlierever 
I went. I mentioned the circumstance b) Sir AVilliam, 
and he advised me to be very much on my guard ; for, 
were it known that my busines.s ivas in any way con¬ 
nected with the arrangements about land, there would 
in idl probability^ be a hostile feeling against me, and 
he thought it not unlikely that, if not actually known, 
this might he suspected, .■uul would account for the 
watch which it was plain was kept over me. As i 
passed through the gate in Sir William’s chariot, 1 saw 
the ill-iavoured w'reteh gaping at me. He gave a kind 
of half-smothered groan, and then had tlic audacity to 
pull off his hat in token of sidiitation. I cast what I 
intended should be a withering look on iiim. and took 
no notice of his prefended civility. He oounded over 
a hedge which separated the road from the fields, : 
and I lost sight of him. I breathed more freely; and | 
as I had desired the coachman to drive fast, I soon 
arrived at the inn. I looked out of the carriage- 
windo^and the first object I saw was my tor¬ 
mentor. He W'as leaning against the rails, as if he 
had never moved all day. I felt provoked and irri¬ 
tated, and hastily brushed by liim into the house. At 
six o’clock I again went out, as I liad promised to 
dine witli Mr .Loftus, and tlicre I found him still lean¬ 
ing on the rads in waiting for me. It was certainly un¬ 
pleasant, very unpleasant, to have him close to me in 
tile broad daylight; but it seemed absolutely dangerous 
to be thus pursued by him in the dark. So, shaking my 
hand at liim, I said, ‘ If you dare to follow me any longer, 

I wiU surely make ypu repent <Jf it.’ I then went for- 
w-ard as fast as I could walk to Mr Loftus’s. I heard 
the fellow mutter, ‘ I must take ray measureswords 
full of disa.strou8 mystery. I felt my blood run cold, 
and my heart sink within me, as I thought how nearly 
impossible it was to escape the blow of the assassin, if 
once a victim w'as marked out. I heard a step after mo 
the whole time I was walking thrqjigh the streets—now 
quickened, and now slackened according to my own 
pace; it was not light enough to see tlie person plainly, 
but I knew too well who it was. On my return at night, 

I heard the same tread dose upon my steps, and every 
expected to be within the murderer’s grasp, 
was something in the whole appearance m this 
that filled me with disgust and apprehension. I 
^qlght I had seen him before, and yet it was strange that 
l&fedA nbt remember distinctly where or when, his sin- 
being likely to impress it on the memory. 
At last a vague and uneasy hnprc'ssion came upon my 


mind tliat I had seen him, or what strongly resembled 
liim, in the frightful dream which I had had previously 
to my journey; and in my nervousness, or weakness, if 
you will have it, I felt like a doomed man. 

After I went to bed, I lay awake for a considerable 
time thinking of my perilous situation, and wishing to 
be again safely with my dear Fanny, I had left a lamp 
burning in my room for greater security, and had seen 
that there was a bell, at the head of my bed, so that 
I did not fear any midnight attack. I at last fell 
asleep, and do not exactly know how long I was in that 
.state, when I half wakened with a feeling of great un¬ 
easiness. I tliought a lieavy hand was laid upon my 
breast, and that 1 felt the cold breath of some person 
le.auing over me. 1 roused myself, and with a start 
raised myself in the bod, when I beheld to my horror 
and dismay the being that I most dreaded. I uttered 
a loud exelamation, and rang the bell violently; but I 
was in total darkness, the light having been suddenly 
extinguished. In a few moments two or three waiters, 
some half dozen of ehambennaids, and my host, were by 
my bedside. I told ray story in great agitation. 1 per¬ 
ceived it made no impression—no one had been met in 
the passages—notliing in the room looked disturbed— 
the lamp appeared to liavc gone out of itself—the house 
had been shut up long before. The landlord tried to per- 
suaile me that I liad l)een dreaming, or tiiiit I was sub¬ 
ject to the nightmar(?. 1 stoutly denied both (diargcs; 
hut at last 1 beeanie pretty sure that-my audience liad 
come to the eharitable conclusion ^int I must have gone 
to bed tipsy, and mistaken my own wild ravings for 
realities. Instead of meeting any syni}fSifti 3 ’ the next 
morning for the shuck 1 had received, I perceived the 
maids vainl_y endeavouring to suppress their tittering ; 
the waiters looking coni'used, .as if they thought I would 
be aslimncd to look them in tlic face; the landlord ap- 
ix ariiig in all the solemnity and displeasure of dignified 
silence. At length his feelings found audible vent, when 
lie invoked all the saints in heaven to hear witness to 
tile correct charaeter of his liouse, on which he declared 
gentle or simple had never cast a slur before. He vche- 
rnc ntly protested that I would lie the ruination of him¬ 
self and his lu lploss little family if I spread bad reports 
of it. Wlien I suggested the exjxidieiicy of taking up 
my quarters elsewhere, lie said I wanted to destroy an 
lionest hard-working man entirely. After the work 
that ha<l licen made the night before, what would be 
said if I left the house, but that it was infested by ghosts 
and robbers?—it that had always been the resort of the 
first quality. .Sure it wasn’t in the nature of a gentleman 
to scud him and his poor little children to beggary. I 
was conquered, and had to remain, being actually con¬ 
founded and ashamed to )K:rsist in a story which I iiad 
no means of suhstimtiating. That it had been no dream 
or nightmare, I knew too well. I had felt the breath 
and lieavy hand of the person; I had almost touched 
his face as I jumped up in my lied. You, who know 
my temperate, habits so well, wUl lielieve me that I com¬ 
mitted no excess at the hospitable table of Mr Loftus; 
and there was no reason to suppose tiiat niy senses were 
in such a state as to deceive me. 

I detorminud to devote the rest of this day to iny ac¬ 
counts and letters, to be scut off to the metropolis early 
the next morning. I did not stir out till my letters were 
ready fof the post-office, when I went to put them in 
myself. J had scarcely gone more than fifty paces from 
the inn, when 1 heard some person running in breath¬ 
less haste up the lane wliich I was just passing, .He 
was instantly at my side. I felt a sickness come over 
me as I again beheld the detestable wretch, and felt 
him almost touch me, as ho slid dose behind me. He 
kept in my track as near as he could without jostling 
against me. He looked on os I dropped my letters into 
the receiver; he almost trod upon my heels as I returned 
to the inn. He, however, madu a sudden dart down the 
lane from wMch he had issued; I turned my eyes there. 
It was fitted for’the haunt of such a one as he who 
flow passed along: its straggling houses were dismal. 
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WHAT IS FOETIiY? 

Tiii.s question has V)ec:n often nskerl, hut never very 
satisfiietorily .Hiiswered, partly owing to the ordinary 
difficulties of definition, and partly to the variatua'.s of 
men’s minds with re^gard to the matter in question. As 
repeated failures form no good reason for another de- 
eliniiig to make still a new attempt, w'e shall try what 
we ean do to satisfy our reader.s upon the suhjeet. 

Poetry, we would saj’, is, without any regard to verse 
or prose forms, that department of liter.aturc which 
refers to whatever is beyond common peweeption and 
reason, and wliateve? is above the ordinary in our cx- 
pta ienees, oi*i' 4deas and their assoinutions, and also in 
our sentiments. A very *little explanation will .show 
how th(! mental faculties are concerned in both prose 
and ])oetry. 

Tliere are faculties in tlie. mind, of great utility’, and 
most needful for important ends in lii'e, the piirjiose of 
which is to form correct ideas merely of what exists, 
and of things as tliey exist, and to reason correctly with 
regard to tliese. Sueh i'.iculties have their literaturi?, 
but there is nothing elevated or fine aliout it: it is 
simply pro,sc. As is w’ell known, there arc minds ehiefiy 
given to tile exercise of thc.se facilities, to the neglect of 
everything el.se; whieh deliglit exclusively’ in matters 
of fact, and in regarding things h.arely as they are ; 
whieh judge rigidly of all things as they do actually 
bear upon each other, and plod for ever amongst mate¬ 
rial inlercsts. Tliese are prosaic minds—great minds 
they may be in their own line j but still, the thoughts 
jiroduced by tlicni are essentially }irosaic. Many seien- 
lifie and philosophic men are of this eliaraeter almost 
solely’ i and it is the lot of ii vast portion of ordinary 
men to spend life in such a constant round of common¬ 
place duties, that their minds never get any higher. 
Snell minds, as they excogitate nothing of an ideal cha¬ 
racter, so neither are they capable of enjoying it when 
it is presented by' others. Newton sees no value in 
Shakspeare, because he proves nothing j and the town 
council of Greenock condemns the art of {xietry, because 
it produces none of the ordinary profits attending other 
arts. 

. Hut there is much in this world beyond coranYui per¬ 
ception and reason; and for all that is so, there are 
appropriate faculties in our intellectual and sentimental 
nature. All things, besides haring each its own exact 
cogni'icable character, are related to each other by ana¬ 
logies and resemblances in endless and often mystic 
complexity. There may be a very simple kind of re¬ 
semblance, as between a red cheek and the rose, a full 
pair of lips and the cherry, a white neck and the lily, 
and so forth. It is poetical to point out such resem¬ 
blances, but simply because of there being a recog¬ 
nised beauty ill the objects to which those siioken of j 


arc likened, lienee arise the terms ro.sy cheeks, cherry 
lips, and tln^ymnds of others, time out of mind consti¬ 
tuting the l^rajo niaga/ino of the poet. The resem¬ 
blance ni.ay he more compound, and also more vague, 
or remote from common ])erci?ptious. For lixamjile, 
the st;irs, as spread over the sky, are somewhat like 
the flowers spread over the ground. One might there¬ 
fore sfieak of the stars as the flowers of the sky', and of 
the tiowers as the stars of the earth. This would he 
poetry. Or abstract ideas may he eonccnied. For iii- 
stanee, the remcmbr.'uice of a first love may long survive 
in the mind, giving a melancholy grace to a nature 
whieh, from other cireiimstaiiees, v'as rude and unsocial. 
Tills might be likened to a single pensive-branched tree 
adorning a sort of wilderness. That would be poetical. 

It might be spoken of as adorning the desert of the 
heart; wbi'.di would be still more so. To this depart¬ 
ment of poetry belong allegories and apologues. Alle¬ 
gorical e.Uaraeters and objects eonstitute^vjfebst the 
sole stock of the English poets of a particular period. 
We hav'e them in infinite profusion iu Spenser. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is a eombinatioii of finely sustained 
allegories. As an cxamjile—sin is described ;us a hvrdai, 
whieh continues to oj'press Christian’s sliouldcrs till 
he re.aehes the foot of the cross. A fit of low spirits 
in his subsequent career is person.'ited as Giant Deapair 
seizing him and confining liim in a dungeon. Moral 
fables arc founded upon the.se resenihlances between 
the actual and the abstract. For instance, the fami¬ 
liar idea of a benefactor, injured by one whom he has 
eberi.slied into the power of inflicting the injury, is 
perfectly represented in the alleged fact of a eonntrynian 
taking up a snake almost lifele.ss with cold, and reviving 
it in his bosom, until it rewards his kindness by a bite. 
These resemblances and analogies of things constitute a 
large d. partment of poetry', though some authors deal 
much less iu them than others. On this point, as 
on many others in literature, fashion exercises much 
control. lUigiilar similc.f, beL’iimin u ‘ as w j jwi, ’ once 
abounded iu verse; now they are iicvt'fliiien. II, IS'USll f| 
to be best to weave in the two parts of the comparison 
move thoroughly witli each other. Amongst living 
English poets, .Moore is the most remarkable for com¬ 
parison. 

Many things are too multiform or vast to be fully 
grasped by the perceptive and reasoning powers; and 
what some iiiinds can comprehend, or have had oppor¬ 
tunities of aciiuiring a thorough knowledge of, are but 
feebly seen and reasoned about by others. Whatever 
things in any mind go beyond the range of the percep¬ 
tive and reasoning powers, fall into the domain of a sen¬ 
timental faculty—wonder—which is usually very much 
delighted to receive them. Some minds, it is true, are 
so fond of exact knowledge, that, where they are igno¬ 
rant or unable to see’ causes, they steadily repress the 
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i operation of wonder ; but this is the rare case of only a bej'ond the ordinary in our experiences, our ideas and 
I few philosophical minds. To the great mass, the exer- their associations, and also in our sentiments. The daily 
j ci.se of wonder is but too agreeable, tending to prevent routine of life, its various duties, its various comforts, 

I them from making proper efforts to attain precise know- are not in general poetical. No man feels his trade to 
I Icilge. In many eases, however, the exercise of wonder be poetical, not even the shepherd or the ploughman. 

I i.s unavoidable, in consequence of the absolute incapacity The Circassian does not feel his warlike life in the re- 
j of the mind to grasp ideas. Eor example, though .a .sistance to Ru-ssia jmetical. These things only acquire 
j single soldier is a readily formed idea, we cannot a poetic.'d cliaracter when regarded ohjeetively, and at 
readily form the idea of an army of a million, like a distance, when there.is some aid to their effect in cer- 
that of Xerxes or Napoleon. Such an array Ixscomes tain prepossessions of our minds, or wlien the literary 
accordingly a theme of wonder, and a legitimate suhje<-t artist makes such a judicious selection of them, and 
of poetry. So, also, we all understand what a mile is; presents them with such associations ns to impose upon 
hut no one can form an idea of tlie distance of Sirius, us. Thus it is tliat humble life, usually unpleasing from 
twenty millions of millions of miles. The wliole idea its mean circumstances, captivates us in the Cotter’s 
of the sublime, about whicli hooks h.ave been written, is Saturday Night. Apart from artistic selection and 
liere explained; it lies merely in tlic excess of things association, experiences in life only are poetical when 
beyond the ready .apprehension of tlie perceptive and tliey are of an extraordinary kind. Tims, the poorest 
reasoning jwwcrs; all tlii.s excess falling ui dertlie (■barge labourer’.s deatli is i(oetic.al. Thus, the return of n 
of wonder. Another familiar e.xanijde is in Time; pro- sailor boy to bis cottage home, after a long voyage, is 
sent, it is matter f<)r the i)ei-ccptive facilities ; past, it poetical. So, also, is tlic language used by the humblest 
escajies them, and hecqme.s a proper theme for womler. persons, when they siicak under the pressure of strong 
Hence we always feel lliat there is a poetry in the olden or pa.s.sioniite feeling; take as an example the evil fore¬ 
time, the days of othi'r years; .•iml from ;i .synipathy in iKiriings of j\!cg' IVIerriloes to the Tjairii of Blliingowan 
our idca.s, we think of everything as being then fairer, when forced to leave his estate. Tliere are romantic 
, purer, wiser, hotter, though rigid rea.son assures us of .situ;itions ;ind special exigencies in life wliicli tlie lit.c- 
the reverse. So, also, whatever we cannot readily trace rnry artist feels to he poetical, and of which lie accord- 
to c.au.se.s, becomes y;ondernd ill our eyes, and faJ.se iiigii makes use. I'or cxaniple.s, we have only to reft'r 
causes arc (.iften a-sslgned liy the imasination. flence to hi.story, hiography, .and the records of domestic anec- 
the numberless superstitions and inytlmlogies of man- dote; or to the pages of the fictionist, in which such 
I kind from first to last, all of them having a poetical things arc given either real or siqinlaled. It is hardly 
I character, or at least being cajiable of bi’iiig viewed in necessary to oiiserve, tliat merely to lie extraordinary, 

I a piKitical light. Examples were liere needless ; but we is not to be poetical. Alanv extraordibaHy ideas ami 
I may remark that, as the minds of individu.als, of nations, sintiments are ludicrous ami. mean. To be poetical, it 
1 ami of mankind at large, adv.anee, there is a eonstant is necessary that they should partake of another clia- 
I flow of things out of the domain of wonder into that of j racter, wliicli we are now to advert to as an element of 
; tlie perceptive faculties. Matter of wonder is perpetu- poetry. 

I ally turning into matter of knowledge. The domain of Thi.s i.s the principle of honuty—that umlelinahle hut 
i poetry, it may be thought, is thus getting always more always unmistakable peculiarity wliicli all minds of a 
j and more limited ; but it; i.s not .so in reality, anil tliis is certain degree of cultivation have a pleasure in contem■■ 

I because every step wo take in knowledge only intro- plating. There is an inlicrent beauty in man^' of tlie 
; duces us to a wider extent and liigiicr range of the. un- olijeets of nature, also in the manner in wbieVi tilings 
known, on wliicb our wonder b,as occasion for only in- i:.\ ist, and are associated, for which a faculty of the 
creased exercise. As an illu.stratioii~-the mirthcrn lights iiiimi is ndaptcil, and tliis same quality we readily re- 
are regarded liy the*ignor,ant peas,antry ■'Sweden and eogni.se in ideas and sentiments, and also in their ! 
some adjacent countries as a grand hunting rnatcli of cer- associations. To physical and moral beauty the mind ; 
j tain ideal beiiigs—thoy are spoken of as the VViJdJIiMits- of the true poet is keenly alive. The flower-besprent j 
1 men : this is poetical ; but when we abandon this idea, .ami, earth, the hi.srrons glories of the heavens by day and I 
i looking to science for inl'ormation, learn that these bril- night, the loveliness of youthful and innocent woman, ; 
I liant coruscations are produced by electric agency, we the splendours of noble artitioial scenes, the pomps of | 
j do not cease to find in tlicm matter of poetry, tin tlie war, of regal triunqihs, and of imaginative religions ■ 
j contrary, in rellee.ting on tlieiu as natural plicnonicria, —all these tilings attra, I, and arrest him; nor is lie ; 
I and connecting them with a wondrous age.'it whicli less delighted t.',; .-.iirvey tlie beauty of gentleness, cour- ! 
i wears the names of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, J tesy, justice, truth, sanctity, and all other line abstrae- 
i only as so many various vizards, we have much upjid tions. These heconie to him, of course, materials for ; 
I grand conceptions of these appearances, aml-’af(.. aa it his art, and accordingly of su<‘h things has poetry been j 
I, ■ were, raised from a first to a second heave-,,' of the poe- compo.sed since its very daivn amongst civilised men. j 
j tical. So, also, the circles ot brighterprog,J- Such may lie said to be an outline—perhaps a very 
sward, enclosed by a line ba wi^ giifr"j|^rbage, wliieli arc in faint, but still in the main a fuitiifui one—of tlic consti- 
; ignorance esteemed as hjjSProoms of the fairies, and tueiits of poetry. What, again, are its uses? Believing 
ifin Tliat state of our mind.s, a that everything' in nature has legitimate uses, we must 
' 'pietieal idea : in time, we learn that these objects are believe poetry to have siieli too, since it clearly has a 
! simply the result of the mode of propagation of a species place in nature. Gan we be far wrong in assigning to 
of agaric or fungus, and have i)erhap.s a providential pmitry the purpose of, in the first place, entertaining, 
end in the renewing of the grasses on old pastures. Is and, in the second, refining and elevating ns, by tlie re- 
tliis necessarily a prosaic idea? No. If we connect the iireseiitations which it gives of all that is ultra-cominon- 
second cause with the First, we shall find that know- place, 'Und lofty, .and beautiful, in the physical niAl 
ledge on this subject only substitutes a grand for a simple moral world ? Most men are forced to spend their ti me 
poem in our minds. The elimination of all truth is chiefly amongst tlic actual and the iioiuely, for the duties 
attended by similar effects. The superstition dies, only of life and society cannot be otherwise performed. But 
that there may be raised from its ashes a more glorious a life of tlio Real alone, satisfies no one.^ We have^ an 
birth of ideas, beautiful as they are true. It is only in imaginative nature also, which emvef ito appropriate 
the transition that we have reason to fear for a loss of food and associations. See, under Wie influence of this 
the poetical. When we have ascended to the mountain- power, how the youngest children that can walk and 
tops of^ truth, and looked round us, we feel that in our speak, even when left entirely alone, unite to make up a 
extended view we have fouud a poetry infinitely exceed- representative or dramatic life, and never are two 
ing ift interest that which we have put beneath our minutes at»a time t/ieiKsefoes I To the same cause may 
feet. - - be ascribed the pleasure we take in the half untrue 

ie j . Our d^nition of poetry includes also whatever is c paradfes of the social world, in this respect well called a 
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masquerade. There must, indeed, he illusion in life, or 
it would apparently be unendurable. Now, poetical 
literature is one of the means of gratifying this part of 
our nature, and a very convenient means too, since the 
mere reading of a book gives us idl we want, and saves 
us tlie necessity of taking our illusions in a substantial 
form, by making them part of our own lives. And it 
becomes very obvious, from its Jiecordanee witlj the 
educative principle, that, if the poetry presented daily 
as the imaginative food of any human being, be a con¬ 
centration of the beautiful in imagery and sentiment, 
it will enliven, excite, and strengthen those parts of his 
nature, an<ry)roportionately advance liirn in the scale of 
intellectual and moral being. All reverence, then, to 
the lyre, provided it he attuned only to songs whicli are 
lovely and pure, and be not made, instead of the occa¬ 
sional amusein(‘nt, the engrossing business of life! 

'IMiere are great diflerenees in the tastes of different 
inilividnals and different ages witli regard to poetry. 
Some men ni-e beard denying til at to be at all poetical 
in wliieb others see much jpootry. For example, miieh 
of the verse of I’ojie is now denied by many to be poetry, 
ahhougti in bis own time it was universally received as | 
pneh, and by many lias ever been so. Tlie eau.seof tins ! 
riiserepaney of opinion is mere pnriiality o!' judgment, j 
It is now the tendency of mo.st cultivated minds, with I 
regard to jioetry, to look chiefly to the ideas and sonti- j 
nients, and little to tlie language in wliieb tliese are 
expressed. .Seeing-that I’ope inaiiily^ adverts to the arti- I 
fiend world, these jiersons eoneeive that he doc.s not write 
poetry, overlonkiog t^iat, io the fine seleetion of pliraseo- 
logy, and its i.vusical arrangement, as well as in the refe¬ 
rences to what is elegant ni life, and moral and aspiring- 
in eoriduet, and even in the polished sarcasms lannelied 
at winiii'ver is the. reverse, -we liave, in tlie writing.s 
of the 'J’h ieketdiam bard, truly poetic elements, thraigh 
not of the hind rnav most in vogue. On the other 
iiand, fa.slii m in f’ope's thi'c made men look to these 
latter featnres alone, and lilicral natures can still 
admit their beauty, even -while the absenec of more 
j.oelic.a) ipialities is de|)lored. So, also, many rasldy ex- 
|ness a doubt whelher tlie metrical works of Scott arc 
Jioetry, missing in tliem the high strain of .sentinieiit 
which they aru disjKised to regard exeliiBively in that 
liglit, and failing to see that in the imndents ami de- 
si iifitiims of this wojulrous fietionist, and even in his 
:mtiquarianism, there is a poetry of the richc-st kind. 
’I'he present age is tliouglit to he less given to poetry in 
general than many whieli liave preceded it, and eertahdy 
of the large quantity of tliis kind of literature produced, 
there is very little which attracts much attention. lti.s 
thought to be an anti-spiritual age—an age engrossed 
liy material interests and social ini|irovements. 'I'lie 
voice of the imise is ly.st in the clank of the steam- 
engine, ami Ibe worship of Apollo sinks beneath that of 
Piutus. Unt jierliajis there is groat fallacy' in tliese 
conclusions, ami it might be as easily sluiwii that the 
vast ineclianieal, scientific, and social improvements for 
which the age is remarkable, constitute in themselves 
an eniTiloyinent for many of the poetical class of minds, 
as well as a theme of quasi-poetieid contemplation for 
the great body of the jniblic; thus jnccluding the ne¬ 
cessity for the exertions of tncrely literary poets. 

\Yi-' sensible that this definition of poetry must 
he far from .satisfying the class of minds .'uicustomed to 
analyse thought; hut we are at the same timef certain 
that a more profound inquiry into the subject would 
fail altogether of effect iu the present place. If what 
has been said slioll’be found to convey to the bulk of 
ordinary readers some definite idea of the main consti¬ 
tuents of poetry, we shall have accomplished our chief 
object. Perhaps a more limited utility may be served 
In showing to the numberless persons who aspire to the 
honours of the poet, what qualities and pow ers are re¬ 
quired from them licfore they can have the least chance 
of attaining their end. All may rhyme and scribble; i 
but to how few out of the bulk of mankind can it be I 
given to compose thoughts, the first requisites ofAvliieb i 


are that they' be new, striking, and beautiful, and for 
the expression of wliicli it is further necessary that 
tiierc be gifts juid acquirements in language infinitely 
above those required for common purposes. Let the 
young verse-writer consider all this, and pause before 
he spends on a vain pursuit time which, devoted to the 
genuine means of mental cultivation and enliglitenmont, 
might render him perhaps a more than usually respect¬ 
able member of sodety. 


RECOLLECTIONS OP AN ITALIAN. 

AN EViiNiNc I'Aierv AT w. nhcis.i-:b’s in 1790. 

The destruction of the Bastille, attended as it was by 
political consequences, marked the era of a great change 
in the society of Paris, to wiiiclt 1 liad been a short 
while before introduceil Notwilhstanding the occur¬ 
rence of disojdcrs amongst the pojmlaee, there was a 
general fedlSig of satisfaction with the ehnnge. The 
Parisians, gayy-llckle, and voluptuous at that time, as 
they liave ever siiii* been, liail^hegim to mingle toge¬ 
ther without regard to (tastes and classes, and it liiid 
become eiistoniiiry to meet, at all great parties, tlie men 
eminent for talent and public services, as well as those 
wlio.so distinction lay in mere rank. It was universally' 
acknowledged by such of the nobility themselves us had 
remained after the first emigration, that this was a 
great improvement. 

’J'lie jiarties given at the house of M. Neelccr, where 
Ills daughter. Madame de Staid, presided, were of thi- 
highest brilliancy, being attended by a great niiin- 
h(-r of fiersoiiB of distinetion, holli foreign and preneh, 
as -well as by the principal men of science and litera¬ 
ture ot the time, ami ail those who had come into no¬ 
tice in eonsi queiu-e of the recent political iiioveinents. 
The jiarticijlar iiarty of which ] am now to speak, was 
given to eidebrate the anniversary of the return of the 
great minister to Paris—an event still looked hack to 
a.s auspieiou.s to l-'raiiee. On this oeeasion there were 
assenililed the whole i/i/e of tlie day, fresh from assist¬ 
ing at the Peiloratiou on the Champs de Mars. Con- 
dneted thither by my tutor, Condoreet, 1 had no sooner 
entered tlie suite of sjilendid drawing-rooms, than I 
found myself in tiie midst of all \flio were then busied 
iu tbnriing the national history. Count Miraliean, 
iMonscigneur Pcrigonl (d'alleyraiid), Gregoire, Bishop of 
Blois, Alexander I/amcth, Adrian Dupoit, and sevenal 
■others, were conversing animatedly together. The vener¬ 
able astronomer Lulaiide, Burthelemy, author of the 
'I'ravels of Anaeliursis, the illustrious mathematician 
Lagrange, Marmonlel, so well known by his tales, with 
M. Moiige, and the ilarquis of Pniitvieille (the infa- 
nions St .hist), were groujied around JIadame de 
Stai-l and the Marchioness La - Tour-du-Pin. The 

Comte Lanjuinaia, and MM. MalesliLrlics, Camille 
Joiirdnn, Barnave, and Target, were in warm conver¬ 
sation ’•'itli the Due I.a Rix-betbueault Liancourt. My 
country-man, the celebrated Altieri, was reciting some 
of his poetry- to a group of ladies, with the air and ges¬ 
tures of a maniac. At aiv^Ytremi*!- of the room, towards 
the garden, was a group appareiitlyn'nTonvei's^mirfcn^ 
serious topics, -.and composed of M. Nceker himself, 
Montmorin, with some other ministers, and the Marquis 
Lafayette, with some of his stafi'-oflieers of the national 
gu.ard. 

The handsome Vistgmnt Montmorency—the favou¬ 
rite of our hostess—tjie Marquis La-Tour-du-Pin, the 
Marshall Beaiivau, with MM. Dupuis, Volney, the 
dramatist I(efaiichercts, and the painter David, w-ere 
admiring an original painting of Raphael, which hung 
opposite tlie entrance of the front drawing-room, and 
David was the spokesman of the party. 

However, Madame de Stael, dress^ as a Greek he¬ 
roine, and seated on a magnificent ottoman al^nost in 
the centre of the room, formed decidedly the principal 
point of attraction, both as being our hostess, and the 
acknowledged lioness-in-ebief of the Fauxbourg tJt 
Germain. 


..V 
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With jny venerated conductor I joined the party of 
Necker and Lafayette; but very few minutes had 
elapsed when the usher announced Madame la Vicdin- 
tesse Beauharnais, who, heiu!; then separated from her 
husband, was accompanied by Messieurs KcUerman 
and Jourdan, and by her beautiful little son Eugene, 
then about eight years of age. Soon after, the higlily- 
scented and higUy-affected Madame de Oenlis, with 
the Due de Chartres (now king of the Fr@nch), also 
l^ame Campan, and other ladies and gentlemen of 
ffle court and of the Palais Royal, were introduced; and 
about ten o’clock the party formed not only a flue coup 
d’(ci', but a truly extraordinary assembly of remarkable 
men and women. The different groups now began to 
mingle together, to converse loudly and facetiously. 
Wit and raillery were often made use of by the fair, and 
hilarity and good humour pervaded tlie whole society, 
while a provision of all sorts of refreshments and deli¬ 
cacies were circulating amongst the guests without in¬ 
terruption. But one tiling was rather painfully remark¬ 
able, that, with tlie |ixception of tlie American and 
Swiss diplomatists, none of the foreign ambassadors 
honoured the party with their presence. 

About eleven o’clock, the hum and confusion of the 
assembly were succeeded by order; the talkative guests 
resumed their respective seats, and a musical entertain¬ 
ment was commenced by Madame de Stacl taking her 
place at the piano, while Madame de Beauharnais seated 
herself at the harp, in order to play with our hos¬ 
tess a charming duet of Jommelli. While they were 
performing their parts with the skill and taste for which 
they were noted, two rather indiifercnt-looking guests 
arrived, who, to avoid disturbing the music, took their 
seats beside the entrance-door. 

The performance being ended, and both ladies having 
deservedly received'the thanks and compliments of all, 
a rather shabbily-dressed old gentleman, foUoiyed by a 
very plainly-habited little, thin, and pale young man, 
approached the throne of the <iuceu of the party, while 
oil the company, and especially myself, had tlieir eyes 
fixed upon them. The old man was then unknown to 
me, but well known to all the assembly; but the litthi, 
thin, and pale young man had never been seen before in 
miy society, and, wfth the exception of Monge and l^a- 
grange, nobody knew him. The old gentleman, who 
was the celebrated Abbe Kaynal. then the leader of the 
historico-philosophicai school of France, presented to 
Madame de Staiil, as a young protege of his, M. Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte. All the lions and lionesses shrugged 
their shoulders, made a kind of grimace of astonishment 
at hearing such a plebeian name, and, unmindful of the 
little, thin, and pale young gentleman, each resumed his 
conversation and amusement. 

Raynal and Bonaparte remained beside MEidanie de 
Stabl, and 1 soon observed that Mesdam^s Beauhar- 
' nais, La-Tour-du-Pin, Campan, and the other ladies, 
not excepting the affected Madame de Genlis, formed a 
group around them. Condorcet, A.lfleri, and myself, 
joined this party. The abbd spoke of his protege us a 
very taleiffed, very industrious, and 

youfig'man, and particularly mentioned his 
extraordinary attainments in mathomatics, military 
science, and historical knowledge. He then informed 
Madame de Stael Idiat Bonaparte liad left the service in 
consequence of having been ill-treated by his colonel, 
but that he wished' now to re-obtain a tximmission, be¬ 
cause for the future merit and jkill, and. not intrigue 
and favouritism, would be necessary for gaining rank 
and honour in France. 

Josephine Beauharnais, who had l)een attentively 
hearing all, and who at the same time had been mi¬ 
nutely examining the countenance of Bonaparte, ■with 
that grace and unaffocted kindness that were so natural 
. to faer,,8aid, ‘ M. L-Abbe, I should feel great pleasure, 
indeed, Af- Bonaimrte will allow me to introdu^ and 
recommeod him to the minister of war, who is one of 
my most intinuite friends.’ 'The thin and pale Httie 
gentfeman very politely accepted the offer; and anL; 


mated probably by the prospect of a speedy appoint¬ 
ment, soon began to show in his conversation that at 
the top of his little body Providence had placed a head 
that contained a great and extraordinary mind. In a 
short time the great lions, moved by curiosity, flocked 
around to hear what was going on. Mirabeau was 
one of the curious; and Madame de Staei, as soon as 
she saw him approaching, said, with a smile, ‘ M. le 
Comte, come here; we have got a Utth great man; I 
will introduce him to you, for I know that you are natu¬ 
rally fond of men of genius.’ The ceremony iiaving been 
performed, the pale little gentleman shook hands with 
the great Count de Mirabeau, who, I must' s.ay, did not 
appear as stooping to him, but conducted himself with 
all due politeness. Now political chit-chat was intro¬ 
duced ; and the future emperor of France took part in 
the discussions, and often received much praise for his 
lively remarks. WTien Mirabeau and the Bishop of 
Autun began to debate with Madame de Staiil on 
tlia character and talents of Pitt, then prime minister 
of England, and the former styled hkn ‘a statesman of 
preparations,’ and ‘a minister who governed more by his 
threats than by Ins deeds,’ Bonaparte openly showed his 
disapprobation of such an opinion. But when the 
Bishop of Autun praised Fox and Sheridan for having 
asserted that the French army, by refusing to obey the 
orders of their superiors and of the executive, had set a 
glorious example to all the armies of Europe, bec.ause by 
so doing they had shown that men, by .becoming soldiers, 
did not ce.asc to be citizens, Bonaparte said, ‘ Excuse me, 
monseigneur, if I dare to interrupt you ; but as I am an 
officer, I beg to speak my mind. It is ten* tliat I am a 
very young man, and it may appear presumptuous in 
me to addre.ss an audience composed of so many great 
men; but as, daring the last three years, 1 have paid 
the most Intense attention to all onr political troubles 
and phases, and as I see with sorrow the present state 
of our country, I will expose myself to censure rather 
than pass unnoticed principles which are not only un¬ 
sound, but subversive of all eistablishcd governments. 
As much os any of you, I wish to see all abuses, anti¬ 
quated privileges, and usurped riglits and immunities, 
anoullfid; nay, as 1 am at the beginning of mycareer, and 
without wealth or powcrftxl friends, it gvill be my duty- 
and my best policy to support the progress of popidfir in¬ 
stitutions, and to forwarf improvement in every branch 
of the public administration. But as in the last twelve 
months 1 htivc witnessed repeated alarming p<;pular dis¬ 
turbances, and seen our best men divided into factions 
which promise to be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe 
that now, more thin ever, a strict discipliue in the army 
is absolutely necessary for the safety of our constitu¬ 
tional government, and for the maintenance of order. 
Nay, I apprehend that, if our troops are not compelled 
strictly to obey the orders of the executive, -we shall 
soon feel the excesses of a democratie torrent, which must 
render France the must miserable country of the globe. 
The ministers may be assured, that if.^by these and 
other means, the growing arrogance of the Parisian 
canaille is not repressed, and social order rigidly main¬ 
tained, we shall see not only this capital, but every other 
city in France, thrown into a state of indescribable 
anarchy, white the real friends of liberty, tho enlight¬ 
ened patriots now working for the weal of France, will 
sink teneath a set of leaders who, with louder outcries 
for freedom on their tongues, wiU be in reality only a 
set of savages, worse than the Neroes of old!’ 

This speech of the hitherto unknown youth, delivered 
with an air of auffiority which s^med natural to the 
speaker, caused a deep sensation. I remember seeing 
Mande, Lacretelle, and Barthdemy, gazing at him with 
the roost profound attention. Necker, St Priest, and 
Lafayette, looked at each other with an uneasy air. 
Mirabeau nodded once or twice significantly to fidley- 
rand and Gregoire, who appeared sheepisli, downcast, 
and displeatsed. Alfleri, notwithstanding his aristocratic 
pride, and bis natural dislike for young nmn’s harangues, 
paid foot only attention to the speaker, but seemed 
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delighted; and Condorcet nearly made me cry out by 
the squeezes which he gave my hand at every sentence 
uttered by the little, thin, pale young gentleman. 

When he concluded, Madame de Staid, witli her 
usual gravity, addressing the Abbe Raynal, warmly 
thanked him for having introduced to her so precocious 
and so truly wonderlVil a politician and statesman; and 
then turning to her father and his colleagues, she said, 

‘ I hope, gentlemen, that you will take a warning from 
what you have heard.’ In short, this slender youth, 
who had come to the party a perfect nonentity, became 
all of a sudden the prime lion and the object of general 
remark. 

But the individual most affected and most pleased of 
all was the Abbe Raynal. The countenance of this j 
good old mail manifested the rapturous feelings of his 
mind in witnessing the triumph of his young protege, 
who, n few weeks after, through Madame de Bcauhar- 
nais, obtained a new commission. Raynal lived to hear 
of tlie splendid exploits of Bonaparte at tlie taking of 
Toulon, to witness his conquest of the Convention in 

1795, to liear of his appointment as coininandcr-in-cliief 
of tlie army of the interior, and also of his being named 
comraaiider-in-chief of the army in Italy, in February 
179fi. Had he lived a. few days longer, he would pro¬ 
bably have .assisted at his jnarriage with Madame the 
Viconitesse Josephine de Beaiiiiarnais, for the nuptials 
took place on the 9tli of March, and he died on tlie 6 th, 

1796. * 


VISIT TO TilE CENTRAL PRISON AT I’EUTII. 

There are few sights more beautiful in broad Scotland 
than the view wliich the traveller obtains of the fair 
city of Perth, as lie arrives at the brow of tlie height 
wUicli overlooks the fertile valley of the Tay. Plain, 
river, and city, set in a framework of ornamental lulls, 
nowhere appear dressed up in a more fascinating scene. 
Nor do the attraetions diminish on a nearer inspection 
of the city and its immediate environs, which excel in 
neatness and sylvan beauty. On two sides of the town, 
and along the banks of tlic 'Pay, are extensive open 
parks—locally termed Inches —for the recreation of tlie 
dtizens, and on .one of which, .as wall be recollected, took 
pLoee the celebrated feats of skill described by the Scot¬ 
tish novelist in his ‘ Fair JIaid of Perth.’ These Inches 
remain very much in the condition in which they were 
centuries ago—wide stretches of green sw.ard environed 
with trees, washed on one side by the clear-rolling Tay. 
Tlie most distinct addition to the features of one of the 
Inches, that on the south, has been the erection on its 
confines of a large suit of buildings, formed of the blue 
stone of the district, and which, with sundry court¬ 
yards, cover an area of several acres in extent. Origi¬ 
nally designed as a place of detention for prisoners of 
war, tlic buildings, with some important additions, have 
latterly been appropriated by government as a depot for 
criminals condemned to moderate terms of confinement 
by the Scottish courts. 

The taste for social economics which generally leads 
me, in the course of my rambles at home or abroad, to 
pay a passing visit to any prison of more than usual 
size and pretension which lies in my line of route, con¬ 
ducted me on a late occasion to this recently organised 
establishment, of which I propose saying a few' words. 

■ Borne years ago, as doubtless many of our rerfBers are 
aware, the whole of the Scottish prison system was re¬ 
modelled by act of parliament, and regulated on an im¬ 
proved and uniform'plan. All the old burglial manage¬ 
ments and responsibilities were abolished, and the pri- 

* It is hardly necessary to remark, that the time and ciremn- 
stancea of the drst acquaintance of Napoleon with both Josephine 
and Madame de Stabl are here stated dilfemitly from accounts 
hitherto ourteot. The editors, having made this remark to the 
writer of the article, were favoured with a note aasiuiqg them that 
llie other aocimnts are undoubtedly wrong, as ho Teels fully oon- 
vinoed that the true facts are as he here states them from his iier- 
snnal observation. * i 


sons, placed under the control of a general board of 
directors, assisted by county boards, were to be main¬ 
tained by a universal assessment. Unless as regards 
some details in the assessing part, which certainly admit 
of improvement, the new order of things has been found 
to w'ork rem.arkably well, and to effect many desirable 
ends. In the old prisons of Scotland, separation, atten¬ 
tion to cleanliness and ventilation, industry, or moral 
improvement, were scareely recognised as essential j and 
not only did imprisonment do no good, but much poB- 
tive iiarm, by creating idle, and strengthening disorde^ 
habits. The object now sought to be attained, is to 
send the prisoner out of jail, if possible, a better mem¬ 
ber of society than when ho w'ent into confinement, 
and at any rate not deteriorated by bad example. How 
far these benevolent objects are likely to be accom¬ 
plished, may be judged of by what is observed in a visit 
to any of thejemodelled prisons, tliat at rerth in par¬ 
ticular. . 

On passing the exterior enclosure of this great cen- 
'tral prison, we find ourselves in a large open ground, 
in the centre of wlvich stands Uie main buildiiig, fovir 
storeys in height, and consisting of two wings radiating 
from a centre, and admitting of additional wings wlicn 
necessary.- Froceeding by a circular passage or corri¬ 
dor, we arrive at tlie pointof junction of the wings, and 
here at a glance have before us vast interior of one 
of the departments—a great gallery from bottom to top 
of the house, witli hanging stone-passages to the various 
cells along its sides. The arrangement is the same ns 
that at I’entonville, but the extent is greater, there 
being four rows of cells on each side from the ground to 
the ro<if. Tlie number of cells in this huge arcade is 240, 
all devoted to male prisoners; the other wing, wliich is 
smaller, and for females, containing . 120 cells. The total 
number of cells, therefore, alreoil)’ In use, is 360, exclu¬ 
sive of eight small apartments on tlie sunk floor forming 
punishment cells -, and as each is designed to contain 
but a single prisoner, not more than 360 criminals can 
he admitted. 'Die cells resemble those at Pentonville, 
and every other prison in which the solitary system is 
enforced. Varying from 6i to 8i feet in width, by 
about 10 feet in height, and all 13 feet in Iqngth, e.ach 
is vaulted, paved, and a marvel of Cleanliness. Accom¬ 
modated with a window near the roof, which can be 
opened and shut at pleasure, and also with a gas-jet, the 
cell is always light and cheerful. By means of a 
grating near the floor, and another in the roof, there is 
a continual passing of warmed air into and out of the 
cell, on the plan now pursued for ventilating the liouses 
of parliament. Means are also placed in every coll for 
washing and cleanliness; the rest of the simple furni¬ 
ture consisting of a table, seat, shelf fur .small articles, 
and a hammock, -which is rolled up and put aside during 
the day. In all the cells for the males may likewise be 
observed the apparatus of employment—a loom, car- , 
penter’s bench, shoemakiiig seat, tailor’s bench, or what¬ 
ever else is suitable in the case. Industry being a prime 
element of the system, every inducement is held out to 
the prisoners to commen* U arwwip- trMlR..-.w^)en they 
happen to be ignorant of one. SolitWflE, howe vi!f,"llW 
sufficient monitor in tin's respect; there is an eagerness 
to labour ; and, encouraged by tlie ho^ of realising a 
small fund over and above what is carried to the prison 
account, they all work diligently at their allotted tasks. 
On entering the gallery upon whieh the rows of ceUs 
open, you liear a iryirmnr of industrial sounds—tlie 
clanking noise of looms mingled with the beating of 
liamniers and the going of saws and planes. To escape 
the pains of reflection, some inmates, I was informed, 
would commence work with the earliest streak of dawn; 
but this is not allowed where the occupations are such 
as to interrupt the stillness necessary for general repose. 

Obligingly attended by Mr Stuart, the gpvernor. 
and the Rev. Mr Allan, the chaplain of the prison, I 
entered a number of the cells, and had an opportunity 
of saying a few sympathising words to their inmates. 
Questions as to name and duration of confinement are 
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saved by the exhibition of a schedule on the wall, vantages of jprison instruction, will be able to avoid a 
stating these and other particulars, induing a detail course of evil when dismissed from confinement, 

i'rom the women’s ward we visited the exterior edi- 


of work done, and amount of earnings. The greater 


number appeared to be doomed to a confinement of from flees. Two, consisting of open courtyards, with dividing 
twelve to eighteen months or two years; and a few, walls, are devoted to the out-door exercise of the pri- 
whose time of liberation approached, mentioned that soners, of which they are allowed an hour daily; a third 
they bad realised from three to four pounds of over- is the general cuisine of the establishment; a fourth a 
earnings, which, being to be paid at dismissal, would store erf manufactured articles ;* and so on. The diet, 
enable them to purchase clothing fit to make a decent wliich is regulated in three different rates, is of the 
ajmearance in the eyes of persons who were likely to • kind usual in the country—porridge, broth, potatoes, 
givo them employmmt. In various instances I found flsh, pease-soup, and bread of different kinds: besides 
that pU the school instruction the prisoners had ever being sufliciently abundant, it is more varied than tliat 
received was imparted within the walls of the prison, of Pentonvillc, or of any other establishment of the same 
Unable to read when sent hither, these persons now nature. When the medical attendant considers it neces- 
read and wrote fluently. As an encouragement to sary for the sake of health, a diet of a more nourishing 
education, each cell is provided with a few choice kind is administered. This gentleman observes, in one 
books, a slate, and, if need be, pens, ink, and p-iper. of his late reports, that the wholesomeness of the diet, 
I was particularly pleased with the aptitude of a lad the attention to ventilation and cleanliness, and the salu- 
fifteeii years of age, an orphan, whose criminality had brity of the situation, have kept the prisoners in the best 
evidently been the result of simple neglect in his liealth, and that no infections disease has ever existed 



earlier years. He hai^, in the short time of his con¬ 
finement, not only mastered the ordinary elementary 
branches of instruction, but made some progress in 
Latin, in which he was kindly assisted by the teacher 


within the prison. On inquiring of the governor ns to 
the effects of solitary confinement, he mentioned that 
ho had not in any case observed them to be depressing 
or otherwise injurious : when the inmates, however, 


and chaplain. Yet the only time he devoted to this are young, they are placed with elder prisoners. 


species of self-improvement was in the evening, w-hen 
the gas was lighted. ^ The space from morning till 
night, excepting the intcrv-als for meals and out-door 
recreation, he devoted to his loom, on which ho weaves 


On the whole, my visit to the central prison satisfied 
me that it stands at the head of its class, and is a pro¬ 
digious advance upon the old jail sj’stem of Scotland. 
Any faults which I could speak of at- attaching to it. 


about seven yards of cloth daily. ITtterly destitute of arc of the same kind as those whiqh I found .at Penton- 
frieiids, this industrious btiy proposed going to sea ville, and perliaps such faults are inseparable from ail 
wiien liberated, and I ho^ he m.ay be successful in establishments of this class. It seems tff me tliat there 

finding an oiwning for his enterprise. Disconsolate is a too rigorous seclusion of tlie prisoners indiserimi- 

thonghts, arising from tlie sense of friendless destitu- nately, and tliere is surely little wisdom in giving cmi- 
tion and loss of cliaracter, prey on the minds of tlic door exercise only in confined and dismal penfolds. 
elder prisoners, and more particularly the females, Even within the compass of a surrounding garden, 
against whom almost every door is sl.ut. Besides the means might l)e found to afford a little industrial cx- 
ordinary hibonr, some try to clieer themselves by draw- creise, alike cheering to the mind, and useful as a train¬ 
ing, and a few scribble verses to ca.se their burdened ing for laliour in the colonies, to wdiich many may 
feelings. Glancing over the commonplace-hook of one advantegcously find their way. Passing over these im- 
of these prison-poets, 1 noted down the following, from perfections, the general discipline of the central prison 
a number of stanzas, supposed to he written by a per- seems everything that ttie friends of the iK'nitcntiiiry 

son about to be transported for life:— systen; could desire. How far it actually reforms the 

,, . , . unfortunate beings who are committed to its keeping. 

The happy homos on Hootia's strand; ** anoMier consideration, ^early everything, as 1 have 

To all 1 now mii&t bid adieu, that liumnu ingenuity and l>encvolenec can suggest) 

To languish in a foreign land. is clone to reclaim them from their state of demoralisa- 

M,v children, young and dear, farewBU; tion ; but in a considerable number of instances the 

On Tiino’a bleak shores no more well meet i period of confinement IS too brief to produce a perma- 

No move youil climb my knee, and tell rient result; and even if it were extended, the chances 

Your artlesis tales in necoiits ewoet. of reform after libcratioh are almost frustrated by the 

And thou, kind partner of my life, difficulty pf finding any honest employment. All testi- 

Through all its changes ever true; mony eoiiciirs in showing that this magnificent plan for 

Oh I that you ne'er hod been my wife, file reformation of criminals by careful treatment while 

Bmce crime now sends me far from you. ^ me-AsaK abortive, unless 

But though in other lands Ill roam, means are also adopted to prevent them from relapsing 

/"'''■■■'w®. into predatory habits when dismissed. Liberation is 

And tirface. to many equivalent to f pulsion. A monk torn from 

_ his cloister is not more helpless than these beings when 

- J Fjenm .»Alwta g»ale.A !ifif^tment we passed to that for ordered to quit their cells, and depend once more on 
eilialcsrwhich is under the charge of female warders, their own individual and unfriended efforts. Mr Fre- 


feUialcsT which is under the charge of female warders, their own individual and unfriended efforts. Mr Fre- 
directod by a respectable matron, Mrs Macmillan, who derick Hill, inspector of prisons, offers some striking 
pays much attention to the industrial training of the facts on this subject in his eighth report, lately laid 


prisoners under her charge. Neat, clean, and orderly, 
the inmates in this department jvere engaged in sewing, 
knitting, tapestry flowering, or other female occupa¬ 
tions; and in some exterior offleesgwe found individuals 
engaged in washing and other business of the laundry. 


before parliament. He mentions that in Glasgow as 
many aj forty xiersons, most of them able-bodied, had 
voluntarily returned to prison after liberation—notwith-* 
standing the peculiar privations of the separate system 
there—in order to get food and shelter. ‘ It is true,’ he 


By these means the fcmale.s are in a degree prepared for adds, ‘ that there are not any such prisoners there now ; 
earning an honest livelihood when the term of their but this is simply because those who were in the prison 
confinement expires; but the prospect of their being so have*heen required to leave, and admittance has been 
employed is exceedingly blanks Mrs Macmillan men- refused to all new applicants’—^the law giving ‘ no 
tioned, as a-rfact worthy of note, that in all her eww- authority for applying prison funds to the support of 

riehce sbq^ijW had ah educated female prisoner. The _ ^ ' 

greater OTOOet are utterly ignorant of letters; few know 

any ooppMul art; not one in a hundred can so much * * i^e priaonen, which may average M. per day, by 

■ . 1 . ^ . tin mAB.nB aiinTvtYf.ii tihA irAnnfn.I nTTwan^ff.iiM wiatnFt 4a msaf liv n. 


* The work (K the priaonon, which may average 3d. per day, by 
no means supports the general expenditure, which is met by a 


... nurn eere.lrln... v.'.,...!!.. j __1 means suppons me general expenoimre, wnicn is met ny » 

?? K®- Equally devoid of mor^ charge qp each county according to the number oJ priaooars whom 

ttaiqu|i l|tis to be teared that few, even with the ad- St sends for inoarcerattaij. 
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persona voluntarily subjecting themselves to imprison¬ 
ment’ Who can read what follows without the most 
painful emotions ? ‘ The result has unfortunately teen, 
to convert a number of persons into criminals who 
had shown, by their own willingness to give up their 
liberty, to work hard, to live on the plainest fare, and 
to submit to all the rules of a prison, that they were 
sincerely desirous of avoiding a life of guilt, and of 
living peaceably and Iionestly. Nearly half of those 
who had thus teen ejected from the Glasgow prison, 
have already returned as offenders, and some of them 
under serious cjiarges. One of them, a girl of thirteen, 
who had much pleased the governor and matron by her 
industry, docility, and good conduct, but who had no 
good home or good parents to go to, was committed to 
the prison w'itliin one month after she had teen com¬ 
pelled to leave, and is now under sentence of transpor¬ 
tation.’ 

It appears from these, gnd similar disclosures from 
others, that the legislature, wliich has meritoriously 
gime so far in improving our prison system, must go one 
or two steps farther. A measure of compulsory educa¬ 
tion, on a national scale, is not to be expected, or perhaps 
desired, but nothing could be more expedient or merci¬ 
ful than to place juvenile delinquents under early re¬ 
straint and in a course of industrial training, instead of 
I suffering them, as at present, to proceed from one degree 
I of vice to another, until entirely lost. Why. in sliort, 
are liordes of vagrant children permitted to appear 
! again and again before tlie lower trilnmals. till they 
I work their way, as ft is called, up to tlie liiglier courts 
; and to a reformatory punishment, which sliould Iiave 
i lieen decreed at first? Wliite cutting up crime at its 
i roots by some such improved administration of the law, 
it is equally, if not more desirable, that liouses of indus¬ 
trial refuge should be established for tlie voluntary 
resort of all who, on being liberated from prison, feel 
tliemselves at a loss for tlie tiieans of honest livelihooil, 

I and arc therefore tempted into fresli turpitude. I should 
probably be going too far .ahead of ordinary prepos- 
; sessions, were I to demand that the term of imprison- 
nient sliould not be strictly defined by judges, but, within 
certain limits, left to the consideration of the gover¬ 
nors and directors of the prisons. Yet the tendency to 
crime, viewed in the light of a moral malady, appears 
to me as fitting a subject for this kind of treatment as 
lunacy, and can as little be prescribed for, on the spur 
of the moment, by magistrates or judges. Let us hope 
I that, in tlie progress of things, our prison system iriiiy 
thus be rendered still more comprehensive in its designs, 

I and more efficacious for its jirofessed objects. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

TOBONTO—I.AKE HIMCOE—SE'i"i’l.EKs’ HOUSES. 

Thebe is a railway from Buffalo by which passengers 
can be taken to Manchester and the falls for a quarter 
of a dollar, and, when competition is great, for a New 
York shilling, or twelve and a-half cents. It is similar 
to the tramways xised in England for removing the 
earth from excavations, but is not worse than the gene¬ 
rality of railways in the United States. The rails are 
for the most part made of wood, with a thin iilate of 
iron on the top ; and the roads, seldom enclosed, are on 
•the same level with the land through which they run. 
When it is necessary to cross some public road, there is 
no protection against accidents farther than a white 
board informing the traveller that he had tetter take 
care that lie is not run over. Often when pursuing niy 
solitary walk after dark, in order to reach some village 
wherein to pass the night, have I been startled out of my 
reverie by the sudden appearance of a ‘locomotive,’ 
dragging after it a long black train of candages, dash¬ 
ing across the road within a few feet of me, showering 
fortli sparks of fire, and after giving an exwet imitation 
of the yell of a score of infuriated Indians, plunging into 
the dark woods, which seemed to close around «ad enj 


gulf it The whistle of a steam-engine ifives a very 
good idea of an Indian war-whoop •, but the sound is not 
particularly amiable at night, especially after yon have 
been liearirig an account of the massacre at Cherry 
Valley, or the Vale of Wyoming. It would seem likely 
that mucli loss of life must ensue from travellers not 
oKserving the spot where a line crosses the road; hut 
here American ingenuity displays itself. A machine 
has been invented, something like a plough, whicli picks 
up any stupid or incautious jierson, and throws him con- 
tcmiitiiously on one side, seldom doing any more injaty 
than breaking a leg or fracturing a few ribs, so as to 
teach him a ‘great moral lesson’ through tlie medium 
of the senses. Uow'cver,if afntal accident should occur, 
men, although still scarce in America, are more plentiful 
tlian dollars, and it would cost a great deal to fence the 
railways. 

After following the road for some distance, I stnick 
off to tlie and in a short time entered tlie Indian I 

territory of 'I'Hiinlwantie, or 'ronniwanta, as it is va¬ 
riously pronounced. This is a small district that was 
reserved, wlien the state was’ surveyed, for the Se- 
nec.as, one of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, who earned 
so bloody a renown during the old Erencli war and the 
war of indeiKindence. They are now' partly civilised, a 
great number being professed Christians; many teing 
able to read the Bible, which is printed in their Jan- | 
giiage ; and all knowing how to dtink whisky. But they i 
must soon leave even this small portion of their ancient 
territory. L.and is becoming valuable near Buffalo; and 
the s.ame shaniefii! policy which has been pursued to¬ 
wards the Chcrokees (who, as a nation, are far more 
civilised than the inhabitants of the United States), has 
been exerted to drive the Senecas from the last reinnant 
of their Imiitiiig grounds, to be destroyed by the war¬ 
like tribes beyond tlic Mississippi. Tliis is the more to 
he deiilorcd, as they are rapidly advancing in civilisa¬ 
tion. One or two of the chiefs are rich, w'cll-educated 
men, cultivating large farms, and otliers are liegiiining 
to follow their example, so that in a short time they ■ 
might become a source of profit, instead of a burden to , 
the countrja 'J'hose who have not yet adopted the cus¬ 
toms of the ■w'liites, seldom do any work, farther than 
occasionally cutting down and setting a hemlock, which 
is an evergreen tree, used for the same purposes as the 
pine. They stroll about the W'oods shooting squirrels 
and foxes; and in winter amuse themselves with tlicir 
snow-snakes, which arc long smooth sticks of liard wood, j 
sometimes tipped with silver, which tliey send to an 
extraordinary distance over the smooth surface of the 
snow. Several of the cliiefs have adopted tile dress as 
W(J1 as the customs of their white neighbours, and wlieri 
in Bufialo selling the produce of their fields, could not 
he distinguislied from other farmers. ’J'lie dress of the 
other men consist of a greatcoat made of a blanket, 
deer-skin leggings or trousers, and mocassins, 'rho 
visible dress of the women is a jicttieoat, made of a pieci^ • 1 
of broad cloth, which is long enough to wrap round 
their waist several times; a blanket which covers the 
upper part of the body,«andUi&rfi 4idcr is also used as a 
hood; and mocassins shaped like tffBSeswt’tfit ItIBiiu (iiqiisr**'' 
of the girls are .very pretty, and iiave all the fondness of 
their sex for finery. Their dark-blue petticoat is braided 
with silver-lace; the blanket is of tlie finest and whitest, 
and ornamented witli bright-coloured worsteds; and 
their mocassins are beautifully embroidered with beads. 

In one respect they show more sense and taste tiiah the 
American ladies—aRd, I am ashamed to say, than 
many of my own countrywomen: they do not spoil the 
natural teanty of their waists and feet by injurious 
compression, or give themselves a ridiculous similarity 
to walking sugar-casks, by the fulness of the skirts. 
The old women of the tribe do all the out-of-door 
work, such as cutting firewoodf cultivating the corn- 
patch, which is a very simple process, merely dbnsisting 
of sowing and reaping, and fishing in the creeks that 
ran through the reservation. The houses are scattered 
about witliout any regard to order and are made of 
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logs, some of them with the upper half framed. The 
windows iirc glazed; but this comfort is within the reacii 
of all in America, as, from there being no excise duty, 
a pane of glass is only worth a few pence. The Indians, 
when on business, are dignified and grave, but in their 
leisure moments are very fond of joking, especially in a 
practical manner. 

While walking along one of the small roads, and en¬ 
deavouring by means of the sun to keep in the direction 
of the Falls, a white man, a settlcar on the outskirts of 
the territory, invited me to ride on his wagon as far on 
niy way as he was going. I informed him of my curiosity 
to see the interior of one of the houses, and he kindly 
oflTered to give me an opportunity. He accordingly 
stopped at the next we came to, and the dogs, which 
are a great pest here, being fortunately out of tlie way, 
we walked in. The interior seemed to he one l.irge 
room, but was divided off by a curtain of deer-skins. 
The part I saw was much the same as the principal 
room in the houses of farmers in the back settlements, 
but it was bare and empty, and there were very few- 
household utensils, or S)ther evidences of civilised life. 
There w'.as an iron pot, containing the ni.atcrials for 
dinner, boiling on the fire, and an old squaw ran from 
behind tlie curtain every few minutes to attend to it. 
The proprietor of the house, wlio was one of tlie lesser 
chiefs, a tall well-made man, shook hands with us botli 
when we entered, ainl the settler having said some¬ 
thing to him in the Seneca language, every syllable of 
which seemed to end in a mute, he motioned us to sit 
down. He remained for some time in the same position, 
looking at tlie fire, seemingly musing, and took not the 
least notice of us ; but when, after looking at some rude 
figures painted cn the partition, I turned round to him, 
1 found that he wsis intently examining me, although 
immediately on lieing perceived he relapsed into his 
melancholy musings. I looked at him with pity and 
respect. Ho was no doubt reflecting, thouglit 1, on the 
past greatness of that great nation of the last remnant 
of which he was one of the chiefs, and comparing it 
with their present degradation, wlien lie himself was 
obliged to live on the bread granted to him by those 
who had driven away the animals on which he liad sub¬ 
sisted, and robbed Iqm of his lanil. Tlie rifle which 
had rendered him the terror of his enemies, and the 
means of his support, was now iiotliing more tlian a 
plaything for children. Perhaps he saw me looking at 
it, for he rose up and took it down from its place over 
the chimney, and began slowly to load, not seeming, 
however, to awake from his painful reveries. He put 
in a full charge of powder, and tlien hesitating for a 
moment or two, added a small quantity more, and ram¬ 
med down the bullet, wrapped in a bit of well-greased 
leather, which he had taken from a box formed in the 
stock. Me then put the piece on full cock. Kow, I 
have a decided objection to be in the same room with a 
loaded gun when cocked, and have seen one or two 
accidents, and read of so many more caused by fire¬ 
arms going off accidentally when in that state, that I 
always feel very nerrojy^onjthat point; and on the 
Ill'f nnt inTnniiiniiTiT*i'ni'];i md told the settler with a 
™ile that I thought I must continue my journey. The 
moment the words were uttered, the Indian jumped up, 
and shouting out something in a fierce tone, deliberately 
took aim at my head. I was so surprised and horror- 
struck, that I could neither speak nor run, but stood 
staring at him with open mouth. However, in a moment 
or two he dropped the gun, and htfand the settler began 
to laugh heartily at my friglit s but it was no laughing 
matter to me, for, as tlie latter gentleman observed, I 
was*‘most awfully skeered,’ and, without waiting for 
any more of the Indian’s plcasantoies, I hastily took ray 
departure. Let me observe here—for it is not agreeable 
to :bn sospgcted of unusual greenness—that I, as well as 
all countrymen,’ was always recognised at 

fiiyt eight As an importation, from the difference be- 
tweigh Jiay dcanplexion and the sickly hue that over¬ 
spreads the cheek even of American beauty. 


Manchester is a largo village, the inhabitants of which 
live on tlie visitors to the Fidls. It contains two or three 
hotels and taverns, and a few shops, two of which are 
kept by makers of Indian curiosities. Almost every 
visitor has purchased a tomahawk said to have belonged 
to Tecuniseh; and he who takes an interest in the 
foiblss of the groat, will not fail to remark the prodi¬ 
gality of Black Hawk in regard to pipes, if the number 
that are sold here as belonging to that chief can be con- 
siderc^d as proof. As I bad an opportunity on another 
occasion of seeing the Falls in the dead of winter, under 
circumstances that do not usually present themselves 
to the traveller, I shall not at present notice them 
further than to remark, that tliey are among the few 
celebrated objects in nature which fully come up to the 
expectations entertained of them. The village on the 
American side has been dignified with the imposing 
title of tlie City of tlie Falls, but is at present merely a 
continuation of anotlier village called Drummondsville. 
At a tavern where 1 stopped for a short time, I lieard 
some men talking in very high-flown terms of the pro¬ 
spects of their ‘city,’ and predicting that at no very 
distant period the immense water-power possessed by 
the Falls would render it the site of factories that inigiit 
supply the wdiole continent of America. Hut its situa¬ 
tion, I susiiect, would prevent its becoming of material 
importance, even if its water-power were considered 
preferable to steam. At iiresent, the only practical use 
to which the Falls are turned, farther than enriching 
tlie hotel-keepers in the vicinity, is to" move the wheel 
of a small machine-shop on the 5\mericnn sliore. I 
walked down to Quoenstoii, a distance ijf about six 
or seven miles from the Falls, passing by tiie monu¬ 
ment erected to the memory of General Brock, and 
wliich was injured some time ago by the attempt of 
some scoundrels to blow it up. 1 crossed the Niagara 
river, from Queenston to Ixjwiston, in a ferry-lioat, 
wiiich was proiielled by paddles worked by two horst^s, 
-and arrived in time to take my passage in the steam¬ 
boat for Toronto. We were in a sliort time on tlie 
waters of Lake Ontario, wliicli might with propriety be 
called a sea, for, althouglrthe smallest of the great lakes, 
it is nearly two hundred miles long, and in breadth 
averages forty ; and its similarity to the sea increased 
when we were out of sight of land, and it liegan to blow 
rather fiesh. There were not niiiny passengers on 
board, and the few there were, went lx)low when the 
water began to roughen, with the exception of a very 
remarkable old gentlcniau, a half-pay officer, who had 
a farm in Canada. He was always walking up and 
down the deck ia deep thought, and witli a perjictual 
•smile on his fluat. He looked as if he had achieved a 
joke when he was a little boy, and had not been able to 
get over it since. We conversed for some time on vari¬ 
ous subjects, and at last he began to give me a long 
account of a trip he had made on the prairies. I re¬ 
marked that 1 should very much like to *ee the Far 
West. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ that is just what I myself thought 
when 1 started ; but I travelled several thousand miles, 
and could not find it after alL The Far West is some¬ 
thing like to-morrow—you can never catch it up. If 
you ask the people here where it is, they say at Illinois; 
when you get there, you find it is at Iowa. In Iowa, on 
account of the denseness of the iwpulation—there being 
at least «ne man to every fifty miles—settlers every day, 
are striking camp to squat in the Far West, which there 
is Oregon. At Astoria, you will find a Yankee who is 
“ goin’ to spekUate up west,” by which he means the 
Sandwich IsLmds.’ 

I asked him if Oregon offered many inducements to 
the settle? 

‘When a good market is formed on the coast,’said 
he, Mt may answer very well as a grazing country; 
enough catUe might be fattened there to supply the 
whole worlds but to settle it as the Yankees have com¬ 
menced, is ridiculous folly. Brother Jonathan is some¬ 
thing jjke iny old grandfather, who used to hunt all 
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over the house for his spectacles when he had them on 
his nose. If lie would only stop at home, where lie has 
the finest country in the world, he would become a 
rich man; but he cannot live without change; and, 
what does more harm, even when he has got himself in 
a “fix,” his boasting and over-sanguine disposition in¬ 
duces more sober persons to join him. If in his pro¬ 
gress west he should ever arrive at the deserts of 
Arabia, he will describe it as a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ 

I asked him if ho thought Oregon would ever become 
a part of the United States ? 

‘ It seems to me impossible,’ replied he, ‘ even if Great 
Britain were disposed to allow it, and no hindrance was 
offered by the large army of Indians, who are in the 
pay of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and wdio themselves 
are not very friendly to the Yankees, from their barba¬ 
rous and impolitic conduct to their own Indians; still, 
the country is too large to be under the same govern¬ 
ment. It sounds very pretty to talk of “ a vast repub¬ 
lic’, stretching from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
I’adfic Ocean but from its great size, the diversity of 
interests would soon dissolve the union that hinds the 
states together. At present, the southern states have 
the balance of power; and ns they make the laws to 
answer their own purposes, the northern are necessarily 
always complaining. If this preponderance of power is 
farther increased by the annexation of Texas, which 
seems very provable, I have no doubt there will be a 
dissolution of the union, and which the southerners can¬ 
not help; for, as they themselve.s say, they arc the 
head, and Jhq* north tlie hands. If the annexation of 
Texas, which would only tut up into two or three states, 
would have thi.s effect, that of a larger eountry like Ore¬ 
gon would be still more iiowerful to the same end.* 

The old gentleman having thus started, went on for 
the next hour talking on various political subjects ; but 
unfortunately for the world in general, I quietly dropped 
asleep in the middle of it, being thoroughly ‘used up;’ 
and when 1 awoke, I found liim striding up and down 
the deck, and occiiBionally glancing very contemptuously 
at me, to whom he did not deign to speak during the 
rest of the voyage. At lengtli we came in sight of 
Toronto, and passed the ligbiliouse on the end of the 
island or peninsula, as it will in a short time be nnule, 
that very nearly laiidlocks the harbour. The harbour 
is good, but. like many other good berths, it is not very 
easy to get into it. Toronto is a handsome flourishing city; 
and after having been for some time accustomed to the 
towns of the United States, it put me very much in mind 
of England. 'Tlie first thing that seemed to strike Mie 
English passengers was a line of public-houses along 
the sliore, bearing inscribed on them the well-remem¬ 
bered characters of ‘ Barclay and Terkins’ entire and 
not having the fear of fatlicr Mathew before our eyes, 
every one of u.s speedily availed ourselves of this an¬ 
nouncement, notwithstanding that the price of English 
porter renders, it a luxury here. The m.-un street is 
quite a credit to the town, and many of the shops are 
handsome. One linen-draper’s in particular having 
long panes of glass in m.ahogany sashes, looked as if it 
had been suddenly transferred from Oxford Street, which 
appearance wjis further increased by large bills stuck 
all over the building, in which the passers-by read, in 
terrifying letters, ‘Enormous Failure,’ ‘Selling Off,’ 

, ‘ Trt’meudous Sacrifice.’ The streets are strsught, and 
at right angles with one another. One of them, Yonge 
Street, runs to Lake Simcoe, a distance of twenty or 
thirty mites; and Dundas Street reaches for forty or 
fifty miles to Dundas. There are four or five churches, 
two of which, the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian, 
are handsome. Their steeples and roofs, as in the case 
of most public buildings in Canada, are covered with tin, 
which gives them a very dazzling appearance when the 
sun shines. It is a remarkable fact that metals do not rust 
here, as in England; the tinned iroofr are noways bright; 
and an axe might be left out la the snow for months with¬ 
out being injured. This is accounted for by the absence of i 


salt in the atmosphere. There is a go<^T»zed market 
in the main street, which is the only the town 

where meat is allowed to he sold by retail. 1 have noticed, 
both in the United States and Canada, that, owing to 
tliu competition l>elng limited, there is a great difference 
between tlie wholesale and retail prices of produce. For 
instiince, you can buy the carcass of a sheep, after 
being cleaned, at the rate of a penny a pound; but if 
you purchase only a pound or two, you will have to pay 
threepence. But the distinguishing characteristic is the 
great quantity of taverns; and 1 was puzzled to know 
how their proprietors lived, as I did not see many 
drunken people about. But in 'roronto, and most 
parts of North Ameriea generally, a man would as 
soon think of going without his breakfast in tlie morn¬ 
ing as without his ‘bitters;’ then there is always an¬ 
other dram at dinner and suppcr-tinie, and generally 
one between, and the evening is wound up by a couple 
more. 1 ii ’ doubt that in tlu’ nortbem half of 

this quarter of ; he globe there are nioro kinds of in¬ 
toxicating beverages used tliaii there are altogether 
in the rest of the world. In a iavern in Boston, whicli 
is the most temperate city in America, I road the names 
of at least fifty diflerent kinds of cobblers, cocktails, 
julaps, slings, and other compounds. In the outskirts 
of the town there is a college building whicli will not 
be finished for several years, and which promises to be 
quite a splendid affair. It is siKuated in the middle of 
a well-laid-out park—the gift of government. But I 
must repress my inclination to ‘ set all down.’ Those 
towns that were new to me, may already, for aught 1 
know, be old to the reader; and I must for the future 
confine myself to my original plan of illustrating the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, and dealing 
generally only in inforinafioii of a kind which is not 
to he met witli in books. 

It is ill contemplation to make a railwa 3 ' to run from 
Toronto to Lake Sinieoo, by which that town will be 
connected with the gre.at lakes in a more direct manner 
than at present, and which will be a great source of 
prosperity to 'Toronto when the mineral treasures of 
the shores of Lake Superior are better known and ap¬ 
preciated. The ores of copper in that region are three 
times richer than those of Cornvk’all, and lead is very 
abundant. I have no doubt wlien its natural wealth 
becomes better known, the land on the shores of Lake 
SiijKirior will be as suddenly peopled as those of the 
Mississippi; that splendid cities will spring up, .and in¬ 
numerable vessels sail on its waters, hitherto disturbed 
but by the canoe of the Indian. 

One afternoon I found mj-self in one of the northeni 
townships of Simcoe. I had followed Yonge Street as 
far a.s the lake, and for the last day or two had travelled 
along the small roads, or rather wheel-tracks that led 
from one village to another. However, in this part of 
the world, six log-huts in the space of a mile form a 
village, and twenty a flourishing town. _ lii thickly-t Ti 
settled districts, the roail runs througli fields, which, 
however, arc backed bj' the black gloomy forest still in 
a state of nature, and here and there be 

seen; but in what are collST thcT’&irfiaiwttleSTBntas^ba’"' 
road Tiecomes n, narrow path le.ading through the woods, 
and occasionally passing by the hut of one of the forest 
pioneers, surrounded by a few acres of land thickly 
covered with the stumps of felled trees. In the back- 
woods gpncrallj% hospitality is a virtue that is much 
practised, and I think more so in Canada than in the 
United States. The? good folks here take no little pri4e 
in entertaining a stranger from the old country, and 
seem anxious to show him that they are no longer the 
same poor labourer and his wife who came out a couple 
of years ago, but landed proprietors, and owners of n 
farm of a hundred acres, Mthough but twenty of these 
may be in cultivation. The go^ lady ounces herself 
in baking the buckwhwt cake; the honey mid peach 
sauce, reserved for special occasions, are set down; the 
most delicitte portions of the smoked venison are picked 
I out; and if fowls are pleutiful, a chicken finds himself 
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roasting; before the fire ere he has lost his natural 
warmth. And then, -while you are eating your meal, 
to Wr them talking of ‘ the farm I’ The host assures 
you that you won’t -find such flour as his bread is made 
of within flfty miles; and on your expressing your en¬ 
tire confidence in the truth of the assertion, offers to 
show you the wheat from which it was made after sup¬ 
per, which will be an excuse for exposing to your asto¬ 
nished gaze all the riches of the farm. Ilis wife asks your 
opinion of the butter, and then gives you a descrip¬ 
tion of the four cows, with some personal reminiscences 
of n fifth which unfortunately perished in an encounter 
with a wolf. The only drawback to your iiap]iiiu'S8 
Is the system of forcing you to eat more than you 
want, which is very common, more especially among the 
Scotch. After feeding as travellers generally do when 
they are hungry, and have no idea when or where they 
may meet with the next meal, you will often he obliged, 
no!en« volens, to eat more; and if you -(vill not listen to 
reason, force will be used. I found that the test way 
was to make them believe I liad suflleient before I -was 
really satisfied, so that general I was not compelled 
to eat much more than I wanted: in one or two extreme 
cases, however, I have teen obliged to direct the atten¬ 
tion of entertainers to some other part of the room, and 
then to slip the contents of my plate into my pocket 
handkerchief. At supper, however, my time came. I 
was considered as a locBmotive newspaper, and had to 
give the news of the last month. If the liost w'as not a 
miserly fellow, who would keep all my good things to 
himself—chuckling over the idea that nobody else in 
the township knew as he. and determining to let it out 
by advantage, bit by bit—he would, while I was at 
supper, run to the next house with the welcome intelli¬ 
gence of the arrival of an Englishman clioke-full of 
news from home. This would spread’round the neigh- 
honrhood, and in half an hour a dozen peox>le w'ould 
have collected, and those who lived at a farther distance 
would keep dropping in during the evening. My Eng¬ 
lish greatcoat -was an object of respect, and an ugly fur 
cap that I had bought in Manchester was handed round 
the circle, and examined both inside and outside, .and 
felt all over, as if each of them could extract a little 
piece of homo from it.' 

After I had told them all that had taken place as fur 
bock as it was news to them, and given a few hints of 
What was going to take place, together with a minute ac- 
Cemnt of the young prince and princess, the night -tvonld 
be far advanced, and, preparatory to going to bed, whisky, 
cider, and a basket of apples, would be set down. But no 
inhabitant, let me say, of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, can form an idea of 
what I mean by apples. Such apples! Not the dull, worm- 
eaten, dispirited-looking fruit of which the American 
pigs are robbed for the English market, but plump, ricli, 
juicy, cherry-coloured temptations, formed apparently 
some score of pretty girls’ lips. Such are American 
Dipplea—in America- In spite of my dislike to the 
P^^erage, I was always obliged to drink some of the 
Wiisky i and, indee^i<i«Tirfcvj*been determined in my 
Unless T'HbIT taken the tee-total pledge, my 
entertainers would have considered it ait insult llow- 
ever, I managed to cheat myself a little, by mixing it 
with new cider, which makes a pleasant drink. 

About this time of the evening the discovery would 
perhaps be made that I was related to every soul in the 
company. The Scotchmen ftiun(^ out that I was a 
countryman of theirs, because I had teen to Glasgow, 
and could sing Auld Lang Syne; and an Irishman felt 
as if I was his brother, because I had lived in the next 
Street to a friend of his in Manchester. However, the 
evening must end; the hostess, kind soul (the women 
always thhft of these things), said I must be tired, and 
woahl wi^ to go to bed, and the rest were oblig^ to 
tal^ the hint f nd depart, hut not before they had made 
inev ifi^ down the address of innumerable friends in 
t}ie old country, on whom I might call on my return 
ihith^r, and atop as long as I liked.’ 

This may be considered as a fair specimen of the 
manner in wliich I was received in.newly-settled places, 
but my evenings were not always passed so pleasantly. 
There was one scene in particular, a melancholy con¬ 
trast to the above, which I cannot think of even now 
without pain, hut wliich is not uncommon among those 
who give up tho comforts and necessaries of civilised 
life, Ibr a time at least, to settle among the forests of 
the New World. But, want of space compels me to 
reserve this for the next paper. 

NO'fES ON THE NOSE. 

lTNDonBTEDi.r the most neglected and ill-used part 
of the human face is the nose. The poetical literature 
of all nations extols the other features: the eyes, for 
instance, have furnished a theme for tt^e most sublime 
poetry; checks, with their witching dimples and capti¬ 
vating tints, have drawn forth some of tlie finest similes 
that were ever invented; and the raptures which have 
teen indited concerning lips, it would take an age to 
enumerate. The hair, also, has from time immemorial 
teen intensified into ‘ silken tresses’ in printed, as well 
a.s manuseriiit verses; and ‘ sonnets to a mistress’s e.ve- 
brow’ are of continual occurrence ; but it may be safely j 
averred, that in the universal anthology of civilised or | 
uncivilised man, there is not to be found a truly senti¬ 
mental efiiision to a nose! Indeed, so far from ex¬ 
citing any of the graver emotions (jf the mind, it 
would ajipear that there is a hidden something in 
that feature to deaden, rather thSn to excite senti¬ 
ment. The clieeks, whether pale with* t^rc, or red 
with blushing, strongly excite the sympathies: a glance 
of the eye is all-powerfol in calling up the most vivid ;j 
emotions; hut who ever remembers any very intense 1 
feeling being awakened by a twitch of the nose ? On : 
the contrary, that unfortunate feature seems to have ii 
been especiall.v appropriated by humorists to cut their | j 
jibes upon. It has, from the earliest ages, been made ' 
the subject of disparaging and sportive remarks. It lias ! 
been set up as a mark to be hit by ridicule—as a butt for j 
the arrows of satire; as if it were an organ proper to te : i 
played upon by nothing but wit. We may grow eloquent ! ■ 
concerning eyes, speak raptures of lips, and even sen- ; 
timentalise upon chins, but the bare mention of the \ 
nasal promontory is certain to excite a smile. What | 
the latent quality may te which is so productive of j 
risibility in this instance, it seems difficult to discover, 
for, in point of utility, the physiologist will tell you that 
the nose is quite on a par with the rest of the face. To 
it the respiratory sy.stem owes the ingress and egress of j 
a great portion of the food of life—air. To it we are 
indebted for the sense of smell. Moreover, it acts as i 
the emnnetuary of the brain. In an ornamental point i 
of view, the physiognomist declares tliat the nose is a 
main clement of facial beauty; and without stopping to 
inquire how very much this depends upon its shape, -we 
may just corroborate the fact, by hinting the unpic- 
turesque effect which is produced by a countenance that 
happens to te bereft of the nasal appendage. 

'ITie authority of physiognomists may, indeed, he 
almost taken without examination; for they are un- j 
doubtedly, of all connoisseurs, the greatest in noses, j 
'rheir prototypes, the augurs of old, went so far as to ; 
judge of a man's character by the shape of his nose; 
and this lias been in some degree justified by a French .. i 
writer, who appears to be deeply versed in the subject. 
‘Though,’ he asserts, ‘the organ is only susceptible , 
of a moderate degree of action while the passions are ! 
agitating the'rest of the dwtotonsBce, yet these limited | 
motions are performed With#«a* ease.' In addition to | 
this, we find Sir Chsr^ Biil remarking, in his Ana- ' 
tomy and Physiolo«;i6f Expression, ‘ that the nostrils 
are features which Mre a powmftil effect in expression. 

The breath being diewp through them, and their 
structure formed for attemsto expansion and contrac¬ 
tion in Gorrtopondence with the motitms of the chesty 
art an index of ^ ooadiffoh of respiration when 
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aflteoted by emotion.’ The no«e may therefore be re- 
);arded a» some-what indicatire (tf, and in harmony with, 
the character of the individnal. 

It is probably by reason of this connexion of the ex¬ 
ternal • nose with the internal characteristics, that so 
many proverbs and axioms have taken rise in reference 
to botli. Thus, the French say of a clever man, that 
he has a‘line nose;’ of a prudent one, that his is a 
‘ feood noseof a proud man, that ‘he carries his nose 
in the air.’ An inquisitive person is said to ‘poke 
his nose everywhere.’ A gourmand is described as 
always having his nose in his plate: that of the 
scholar is declared to be always in his books. When 
an iadividual is growing angry under provocation, the 
French aiso say, ‘ the miistard rises ip Iiis nose.’ 
Neither are we in this country deficient of similar 
sayings. A man, for instance, who does not form very 
decisive opinions—who is swayed more by the per¬ 
suasions of others than by his own judgment—is de¬ 
scribed ns being ‘ led by the nose.’ The same is said 
wlien any strong inducement turns a person aside from 
a previonsly-fornicd intention ; thus Shakspearo— 

' 'riiouffh authority be a stubborn bear, 

Yci he is often led by the nose with jrold.' 

Individuals not blessed with much acuteness or fore¬ 
thought, are said ‘ not to see l)eyond their noses.’ Otliers 
who, to do some injury to an enemy, injure themselves. 

I are declared * cut off the nose to spite the face.’ 

II The condition of a supplanted rival is described as that 

• of a person who ‘ nas had liis nose put out of joint;’ 

!; with a liui'drad other proverbs in whieli the nose takes 
11 a most prominent part. All of these, it will be observed, 

I! are of a (•ornic east; wliile every simile and allusion made 

• to the eyes, tlie brow, and tlie other features, is of tiie 
; most serious and piretic.al eliaractor. If, therefore, the 

■ ordinary organ considered and allnded to in the abstract 
I be provocative of jocularity, in how much higher a 
’ degree must it provoke the smiles of the comically in- 
I dined when it happens to be an oddly shapred, or out-of- 

• tlio-w'ay nose?—wlien any of those very uncompUmcn- 
; tary epithets, wliieli have been invented to designate 
: different noses of all sorts and sizes, e.an be emphatically 

ajrplied to it; such as hook-nose, hatchet-nose, cluh- 
i nose, snub-nose, png-nose, potato-nose, peated-nose, 
i parrot’s-noso, turned-up-nose; or when it is flgura- 
j tively termed a conq, a snout, a proboscis; or, like the 
I nose of Slawkenborgius, a promontory. This, by tlie 
j way, brings to mind the etymology of the word, which 
j is in Saxon ‘ ness,’ meaning also a point of land, as 

■ Stromness, Blackness, and a hundred other nesses or 
j i noses wliich mother earth pokes out into the sea. 

I Of jests concerning eccentric noses, an immense eol- 
I lection might be made ; but a few of them ivill suffice, 
I chiefly to show to what a remote antiquity facet!, 
on noses may be traced. One of the best is attributed to 
the Emperor Trajan, on a man who had, besides a long 
nose, very large teeth. It has been thus versified 
I.et Piclc one summer’s day expose 
Before tlie sun his monstrous nose. 

And stretch his giant mouth, to cause 
Its shade to foil upon his Jaws, 

With nose so long and mouth so wide. 

And those twelve grinders side by side, 

Dick, wlHi very little trial. 

Would anke an excellent snn-dlal. 

• The literal translation of this epigrammatie'extrava- 
ganza is—‘ Placing your nose opposite to the sun, and 
opening your mouth, you will show the hour to all pas¬ 
sengers.’ Another Greek poet describes a friend’s nose 
as ‘ being so immense, that its distance from his ears 
prevents him from hearing himself sneeze.’ Castor’s 
nose was said to be in itself all the useful instruments 
of lift—a spade, a trumpet, an anchor, a pot-hbok, &c. 

Certain noses have, however, been celebrated in his¬ 
tory, not as matters for jefst, W as didtingtdilt^Ue fea¬ 
tures belonging to great men. The Rom«ns ||id a pro¬ 


verb which signifies, ‘ it is not given to every one to 
have a nose,’* meaning that it was not the good fwtune 
of all to exhibit a marked and precise na^ indiyidu- 
alLty; to have, in fact, an expressive nose. The indi¬ 
viduals whose noses have lived in history were, it would 
seem, favoured in this partictilar. The great Cyrus 
had a long sharp nose; hence it is said that the nc^s 
of all Persian princes are pinched by bandages, that 
they may grow like tlicir great prototype in at least 
one particular. Cicero was called the ‘ orator with the 
eqnivoi;al nose.’ Julius Cmsar’s was an aqnillne nose; 
as was that of Aspasia, of Paris, and of Achilles. The 
nose of Socrates was a decided png. 

As a matter of taste and ornament, the nose has 60 ;^, 
gaged the attention and researches of authors and arth# ■, 
in a prominent degree. It has been truly remarikb^ 
tliat the nose is a centre around whieli the other por¬ 
tions of the face are arranged and harmonised. It is, 
in a dcgresgllK! regulator of the other features. Many 
celebrated afftes estimate that its length should be a 
tliird of the length of the face, from the tij) of the 
chin to the roots of tlie hair, iff there be any deviation 
from this rule, it must, it would appear, lie in excess, 
for all unite in preferring large to diminutive noses. 
Plato called the aquiline the roy;il nose ; and it is evi¬ 
dent, from their works, that none of the ancient ma-sters 
of sculpture and painting considered a liberal allowance 
of nose as a deformity. Even*in a pliysical point of 
view, this excess appears to be far from detrimental. 

‘ Give me,’ said Napoleon, ‘ a man with a good allowance 
of nose. Strange as it may appear, when I want any 
good lioad-work done, I choose a man—provided his 
education has been suitable—with a long nose. His 
bre.athing is bold and free, and his brain, as well as his 
lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observation of 
men, I have almost invariably found a long nose and a 
long licad togetlier.’ Like this great general, the an¬ 
cients entertained a marked preference for an ample 
nose; but all tx’auty is relative, and taste as capricious 
and varying iis the winds. Amongst tlie Kalmucks, a 
sliort dumpy club-nose is considered the perfection of I 
beauty, Tlie Hottentots press the noses of their infants , 
so as to flatten tliem; and the Chinese require a nose to 
be short and thick, ere it can accord with their aotiotts 
of good form. ' 

Amongst Europeans, the preference has nlw«|ip|iii|^ | 
given to the straight, or Grecian nose, .as exhibits By'-'’ ’ 
the Venus de Medicis. Sir .Toshua Reynolds observes, 
in his Essay on Beauty, that ‘ the line that forms the j 
ridge of the nose is beautiful wlien it is straight; this, 
then, is the central form which is oftener found than 
cither the concave, convex, or any other irregular form 
that shall be proposed.’ Opinions are, however, occa¬ 
sionally divided between this and the aquiline, or Ro¬ 
man form of nose, especially for men. Yet, how much 
soever tastes may differ, one fact is certain, that—with 
the exception of tlie Orim-Taxtars, who formerly broke 
their children’s noses, because they stood in the way of 
their eyes—all nations consider this prominent fe.ature 
a great ornament. 

It appears, then, that the nose BTrfdft from aUvthe “ 
other features in as far as it is regarded by mankind in 
two entirely different points of view, namely, as a thing 
essentially ridiculous, and as a thing indispensable to • 
the beauty of the face, and in itself beautifril. Does not 
this curiously show how near the whimsical and the 
serious are to each„other? We gaze with pleasure on 
a female face which is set off with a fine nose, and ao- 
know ledge the effect which that elegant object has i n the 
tout enmiM‘; yet, if wishing to apOBfrOphiso this lady’s 
beauty in the language of the port, we ’^ould allude to 
everything except the nose. On that point, not a word! 

It would at once mar the effect of the whole. Why is 
this? Because, in general, we associate onlyTidiculous 
ideas with the nose. And what, agrtn, is the cause of 
this ridicule ?. Alas 1 good reader, I fear it must be 


* Traadationa from tbs GHroek Antholorr, 4co. Londtfh 1 1806. * 


* Non ouiqne dattan est habere naaani. 
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traced to some of the useful functions served by the 
organ. Man strains after the fine, which flies from 
him; the usefril is his willing drndge, and be laughs at 
it. If the nose were of ns little service to us as the 
cliecks, it would doubtless be as much, and as un- 
dividedly, admired. 


DOMESTIC ENTERTAINMENTS OF ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

The paintings on the Egyptian tombs, referring to a 
period some four thousand years bypast, give us a curi¬ 
ous and perfect idea of the nature of domestic enter¬ 
tainments in that interesting country, the nurse of 
human civilisation. The Egyptian houses of the better 
class were usually built in the form of a square, having 
a large court in the centre, with a well and rows of 
trees. The rooms opened into the main court, or 
into a small court between the buildings .along tlie sides, 
and were lavishly decorated with paintings, while the 
fumitaire, chairs, tables, and the like, were of fine wood 
inlaid with ivory, and‘covered with leather or rich 
stuffs, and were not to be excelled in beauty and con¬ 
venience by the most luxuriously formed articles of tlie 
kind in modem times. • In their entertainments,’ says 
Mr Wilkinson, ‘ they appear to have omitted nothing 
which could promote festivity and the amusement of 
the guests. Music, softgs, dancing, buffoonery, feats of 
agility, or games of cliance, were generally introduced, 
and they welcomed them with all tlie luxuries wliich 
the cellar and the table could afford. The party, when 
invited te dinner, met about mid-day, and they arrived 
successively in their chariots, in palanquins borne by 
their servants, or on foot.’ Many passages in the sacred 
writings show how closely the manners of the Jews haj 
concurred with those of the Egyptians. We hear of the 
‘ harp and the viol, the tabret and the pipe,’ at the feasts 
of the Jew s, and are also told that they ‘ dined at noon.’ 
An Egyptian painting shows us the arrival of a chariot 
at a house of feasting, witli a footman knocking at 
tlie door, just as might be done now-a-days at the west 
end of London. As was tlie ease with the .Tews, water 
wa* brought to the guests to wash their feet, if tliey 
desired it ; their hanik were always washed before din¬ 
ner. The head of each guest was also anointed with 
R virpet-scented oil or ointment, necklaces and garlands 
iaf iotus-flbwers. Sacred in the eyes of the Egyptians, 
were thrown around the brows and neck, and every 
guest received a flower to hold in his left hand during 
the feast. The Greeks, who derived the most of their 
customs from Egypt, also presented water to their guests, 
and decked them with flowers, as appears from many 
passages in Homer, and other authorities; and the 
Romans took the same customs from the Greeks. Like 
the Greeks, the Egyptians considered it a want of good 
breeding to sit down immediately to dinner, but the 
‘ melancholy interval,’ felt sorely to this day, was enli¬ 
vened by wine, which the Servants poured from vases 
into cups for the use of the guests. The Chinese, at 
the present time, offe£ *-.^ii guests as they arrive. 

' Thsr EgyJlflanif,"TiP'(ne same interval, kept up a conti¬ 
nuous flow of music. ‘ In the meantime,’ says Mr 
Wilkinson, drawing his statements flroni actual repre¬ 
sentations in the paintings, ‘ the kitchen presented an 
animated scene; and the cook, with many assistants, 
was engaged in making ready for dinner; an ox, kid, 
wild goat, gazelle, or ozyx, and a quantity of geese, 
ducks, widgeons, quails, or other oirds, W'ere obtained 
for the occasion.’ Mutton, it is supposed, was unlawful 
food to the inhabitants of the Thebais. Beef and goose 
constituted the sl^e animal food; and vegetables of all 
kinds, with fish, were largely used. At the party, men 
and ivoitten, iinixed together at the same table, a privi- 
fcige not 1'’ females among the Greeks, except 

iritb' near jM jpions; and this argues a higher advance- 
civilisation. With the Romans, it 
WM custjttay for women to sit with the men, aiWI 
OomdlufiSNblios ridicules the Greeks on this point’ 


* Which of us Romans,’ says he, ‘ is ashamed to bring his 
wife to an entertainment?’ 'riie Egyptians sat eitlier 
on chairs or stools at meals, or on the ground, resting 
on one limb bent under them, with the other raised 
angularly. The Greeks and Romans did not take from 
Egypt the custom of reclining on couches at table. Tlie 
Egyptians ate with their fingers, the meat being carved 
to them upon platters resting on small round tables. 
From the statement that Joseph ate apart while his 
brethren were present, and arranged them, ‘ the first¬ 
born according to his birthright, and the youngest ac¬ 
cording to his youth,’ we may conclude that an etiquette 
relative to rank and age was preserved in Egypt. After 
the solid repast, fruits, and especially figs, grapes* and 
dates, W'cre served; and, at the close of all, the guests 
again washed their hands—an ojieration, indeed, almost 
indispensable previously to the use of knives and forks, 
or even of chopping-sticks like those of China. 

While the paintings show the whole modes of pre¬ 
paring for an Egyptian entertainment, from the killing 
of the animal to its production on the table, they also 
show very curiously that excesses in wine occasionally 
followed. One painting exhibits iudividuahs—ladies, we 
fear—in a state of unquestionable ebrictj’; and another 
pictures a person in the act of being carried home in 
a similar condition. But it would be wrong to ch.arge 
them with Iiabitual over-indulgence; and, indeed, a 
stninge custom mentioned by Plutarch militates strongly 
against sucli a supposition. Tlicy wergin the habit, at 
tile end of feasts, of introducing ii flmire of Osiris, in the 
form of a mummy, on a bier, and*showing it to eacli 
guest, while an attend.ant took care to lecture upon it 
as a memento of mortality, a\id the transitory nature 
of human pleasures. The Greeks perverted similar 
exhibitions to a X-iurpose not dreamed of by the Egyp¬ 
tians. Petroiiius tells us, that at an entertainment 
where he was present, a finely-jointed silver model of a 
man was displayed, on which Tritnaleliio cried out, 

‘ Alas, unhappy lot! Such as this we sliall by and by 
be; tlierefore, while we are allowed to live, let us live.’ 

In tlie very early ages of Greece, a breakfast and a 
meal after labour formed the diet of a day; but four 
meals were taken in later times, the principal one being 
three or four boars after noon. The bath was almost 
universally used before meals; and the anointing which 
followed, often iierformed by w’omen, as among the 
Jews, was most probably to Close the pores, or preserve 
the skin from roughness. The guests were offered all 
these conveniences by the host previous to an entertain¬ 
ment, At table, they sat oecasionsiUy upon chairs with 
inclined backs, but much more frequently upon couclies, 
as did also the Romans. It was at first an honour to 
be allowed to enjoy the luxury of the cxiuch. In Mace¬ 
donia, no man was allowed so to ait until be had killed 
a Ixiar by the prowess of his arms. The manner of 
lying at meat was this—the table was placed in the 
centre, and around it the couches covered with tapestry, 
upon which the guests lay, leaning upon their left arms, 
with their limbs stretclied out at length. In Greece, 
three, four, and five persons lay on one couch, the legs 
of the first being stretched out behind the second, and 
the head of tlie latter in front of the former’s breast, 
and so on. 'I'his custom was decidedly of Eastern ori¬ 
gin. That it prevailed among the Jews, may be inferred 
from the position df tlie bRlDyed discifde resting on the 
bosom ofrbur Saviour at the celebration of the Passover. ■ 
III Persia, and other Eastern countries, a similar mode of 
sitting at table prevailed fbom tlie earliest times. Tlic 
place of honour at these entertainments was not every¬ 
where the same. In Persia and Rome, the titiddle place 
was the place of honour; in Greece, the first or nearest 
the table. Men were careftil of precedency in Greece; and 
at Timon’s famous dinner, we find a haughty noble re¬ 
tiring because no place was fit him. Couches, made 
for Individuals, were a refinement the Romans. Both in 
Greece and Rame, tables were usually made ei ther round 
or ov^ and the couches curved to suit them. The table 
vfas accaunted a very saCred thing, and the statues of 
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the gods were placed upon it. Before any portion of 
the food was tasted, it was universally the custom to 
offer a part to the gods as the first fruits; and even in 
the heroic ages, Acliillcs, when roused suddenly, would 
nut eat till the oblation was made. In Greece, all the 
guests at a party were appareled in white; in Rome, 
the same custom was previUcnt; and Cicero charges it 
os a sin against Yerres tiiat he appeared at supper in 
black. Three courses, the first consisting of light herbs, 
eggs, oysters, and such-like whets; the second of the 
solid meats; and the third of the dessert, formed the 
repast, which being done, the gods were thanked, and 
the great after-business of a set entertainment was drink¬ 
ing ; for any foixl taken afterw'ards was scarcely to be 
ciilled a meal. That the Greeks drank deeply, many his¬ 
torians prove; and, above all, is the fact established in 
the annals of Alex.'inder the Great. That conqueror him¬ 
self pledged his friend I’roteas in a eup containing two 
congii (somewhat less than a gallon), and Broteas did 
the same. It was in attempting to repeat tiie pledge 
tiuit Alex;uider, it is said, caught his fatal iUne.ss. 


THE CRIMSON D.\MASK WINDOW-CURTAINS. 


nV MISii ANNA WAIUA SAIIOEANT. 

Luxury lay Htrainin^ itK low thought 
To form unruul wauts.— Thomson. 

It was that season of tlie year when autumn and winter 
may i)e said to blAid into each otlier. Tiie day liad 
ijcen fine, yutpthc evening was misty and disagreeable, 
making tlie prospect of »cheerful Arc, a warm heartli- i 
rug, and tiie refreshing beverage of tea, particularly 
inviting. At least such were the antuapations of Mr 
Duncan as he applied his hand to the old-fashioned 
brass knocker at tlio door of his private residence in 

- .Street, St George’s-in-the-East. The summons 

was an.sw ered by an atbudied female domestic, who had 
been resident in his family ever since his marriiigc—a 
jx'riod of nearly ton y'ears; and slic no sooner opened 
till; door, tlian she perceived tliat something had dis¬ 
turbed the usually tranquil mind of her master. She 
felt, however, that it was not her place to make inqui¬ 
ries as to the cause, and therefore contented herself by 
an increased solicitbde for his comfort: she took his 
walking-cane from his Inind, and assisted in disburden¬ 
ing him of his greatcoat; then entering the front parlour, 
which was the common sitting-room of the family, she 
replenislicd the fire, wiiich had been sufiered to get low. 
Mr Duncan felt tliese little attentions, though he said 
nut a word; but he looked round fur her inisti'ess, and 
was surprised not to find her in her accustomed seat 
with the tea prepared for lus arrival. Sally read the 
question wliich wiis about to be asked ere it was uttered, 
and in reply observed tliat Mrs Duncan was only up 
stairs in the drawing-room; she dared to say she would 
be with him in a minute. 

The temper of Mr Duncan was placid in the extreme. 
He was one of those characters which one has not the 
heart to find fault with, they possess so much that is 
admirable, and yet cannot be classed with minds of a 
noble order. He w!.u engaged in a line of coniraerce 
which required great personal application, and yielded 
but small profits; and during the past day, ^e had sus- 
, tuined a heavy and altogether miexpected loss* Throw¬ 
ing himself into his elbow-chair, he mused for some 
niinutes over the transactions of the day, when the 
sound of lus wife’s well-known light step in the passage 
caused hin|. to raise his eyes with a look of anxiety 
towards the door. It open^, and Mrs Duncan entered. 
She was a ^pretty woman of fl^ve -and-thirty, with a some- ■ 
what diminutive, but perfectly symnietrical figure, a 
brunette complexion, sparkling black eyes, .and animated 
foaturea ‘ On my dear William,’ she exclaimed as she 
bueUed into the room, ‘ I had not an ide§ yop had re¬ 
turned! I did not hear your knock; but we will have 
tea immediately,’ and »ne put her hand to tli# bell 


she spoke. ‘I have had such a pleasant .adventure 
to-day,’ the lady pursued, without regarding, or perhaps 
we should say noticing, the blank aspect her hus¬ 
band ; ‘ 1 had occasion to go out to make ’6, few pur¬ 
chases, and whom should 1 meet with but my old friend 
and schoolfellow Catherine, Brown, now Mrs Peacock. 

It was a inututd source of delight, for w'e had not seen 
each other for fourteen years ; and what is better still, 
she has teken one of tiio new houses in —— Street, 

BO that we shall be near neighbours again, as we were 
in our native town.’ 

Mr Duncan was not naturally sensitive, but the dis¬ 
appointment of the past day liud made liim so at this 
time, and he could not but feel a pang as his wife tlius 
entered into the detail of lier own pleasures, without 
observing the cloud upon his brow. He felt it the more 
deeply because Ids servant liad jasreeived it, and taidtly 
strove to soothe, where verbal sympatliy might have been 
deemed ii|m||«ti')eut; but he was too kind-hearted to 
utter a freffit nir impatient word in return, and there¬ 
fore strove to smile as he remarked, ‘ Tlien you had a 
long chat about your girlhood days, I presume ?’ 

‘ No, we had not,’ the lady returned, ‘ we left that 
for another opportunity, for we hope to meet often. 
Mrs I’eaeoek insisted upon my going lioiue to take 
lunclieon with her, and then she showed me her beau¬ 
tifully-furnished house and splendid wardrobe. Oh I 
was delighted to see her so eowfortable; but it made 
me very dissatisfied with our little mean house and old- 
I'ashiuned furniture.’ 

‘ 1 wish, my dear, you had never met with Mrs Pea¬ 
cock tlieii,’ Mr Duncan observed. 

‘ Why so, William ?’ 

‘ Because, from your own confession, it has made you 
^satisfied with your home, and surely that is the worst 
ming that I have to dread, Janet’ 

‘ Nay, my dear, but it did not make me dissatisfied 
with you,’ she replied with one of her most wiimiug 
smiles. 

‘ True; yet perhaps .that will be the next stop,’ he 
laughingly rejoined; * but in what situation is this Mr 
Peacock,’ he farther asked, ‘ that he can aftbrd so many 
luxuries ?’ 

‘ Oh, he is in just the same lipip of business that you 
are, ray dear; but then he is so liberal to Catherine, ho 
lets her lay out just what she likes upon the house and 
upon herself. Indeed she says ho is never better pleased 
than when she is richly dressed. She is a fine handsome | 
woman, you know, and he is proud of her.’ 

‘ Ah, I thought that would be the next thing, Mrs i 
Duncan,’ interposed her husband with a smile, which 
savoured a little of pique; ‘ have you not now indirectly 
implied that Mr Peacock is more liberal to his wife than 
1 am to mine, and that because I am not fond of finery, 

I am mean and ungenerous towards you i’ 

(I never intended to imply any such thing,’ cried 
Mrp Duncan; and she was sincere in the declaration, for 
she had not the sense to see the apparent drift of her 
own observation; indeed her thoughts were full of some¬ 
thing else—a something,.^ Alf she must not divulge 
at present, lest it should be uiiravrfurably.rec.Mved. . 

The tea w^s by this time made, the inuiBuS and 
toast placed lieforo tlie fire, and Mrs Duncan, with her 
o wn good-tempered smiles, handed a cup of the former 
to her husband, and invited him to take which was 
most agreeable to his taste from the latter, oWerving 
that it was a cold evening. She was sure he inust be 
hungry after his walk, and that she was sorry she had 
not had it as usual ready for him when he came in. 

The social meal, the cheerful fire, above all, the 
happy mood in which his wife appear^ to be, all had 
their influence in soothing the perturbed feeUngs of Mr 
Duncan, and the disttp]^inteQ^t of the day was almost 
forgotten. . . 

Mrs Duncan procwsded to 4eiK»nt further on the 
beauty of her fti^d’s resid^ce, ndfiing that she had 
requested her to filTouT bet with a visit on the morrow, 
but that Mrs Peacock was some days deep in engage- 
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ments, consequently she could not promise to come till 
the next week. was really gl^, she said, of the 
delay, since it would give her and Sally time to put 
everything in order, and she really must have a few 
little artides new in the drawing-room; one thing was 
indispensable, and that was some new window-curtains; 
those old fawn-coloured moreen curtains were actually 
dropping to pieces witli age; tliey would not bear an¬ 
other brushing. She had that day seen some beautiful 
crimson damask very cheap, which would set off her 
room so nicely, and she and Sally could make it up 
without any additional expense. She had particu- 
lariy noticed how Mrs Peacock’s drawing-room cur- 
toins \^ere arranged j she should like to have hers made 
just like them; no doubt they were the newest fashion. 
She concluded with saying she was sure her dear Wil¬ 
liam would not refuse her such a trifle, when it would 
make her so happy, more especially us it was not often 
she asked for anything that was expensive. 

It was a trying moment for Mr Duncan. He loved 
his wife dearly, and he wislied to please her. She had 
spoken the truth in saying it was not often that slie 
asked for anything expensive; he h!id hitherto thought 
her of a very coiitentid'disposition ; Init then the loss 
he had that day felt ought to induce him to curtail his 
expenses, instead of adding even only a few pounds to 
them. Affection, however, triumphed; he could not 
summon firmness to lefuse her, though he felt it was 
his duty; he had not courage to damp her spirits by a 
relation of the events of tlie last few hours, and he gave 
his consent to the damask curtains being bought, and 
put the necessary sum into Mrs Duncan’s hands fpr tlie 
purchase. 

Tlie next morning the lady and her maid were very 
busy, having wiiat the latter called a thorourjh-roat; bit 
Sally was always willing to do anything that her maimr 
or mistress wished; yet she could not help thinking that 
some very grand person was expected, to cause such 
great preparations. The damask curtains were bought, 
made, and put up by the upholsterer ; but Mrs Duncan 
could liave wept with vexation when it was done, to 
dUeover that, so far from ornamenting her drawing- 
rootOj they made it look worse than before—there was 
adfih a discrepancy between their rich bu^ and bright 
gold btKtderiog and the rest of the furniture, especially 
'we well-worn Brussels carpet, the flowers of which 
WotewofuUy faded. ‘It would never do,’ she said, ‘ to 
admit Mrs Peacock (whose eye was so used to things 
in character) to a room like this; she must have a new 
carpet; she would venture to order it now the uphol¬ 
sterer’s young man was on the spot; she could pay him 
at any time; she was sure he was not afraid to trust 
her, and she would economise in her house to make up 
the sum; her husband should not be the loser.’ This 
settled, she gave the order for a car^iet to match the 
hangings s the measure of the room was taken at once, 
and the &llowing mojrning it was laid down. It oc¬ 
curred, however, to Mrs Duncan before the day was 
over that the new carpet would want a new heartli-rug, 
the one now in use wag^ajQSjiaiingy -, and a hearth-rug 
^ was accoitlingly ordSKdf but sad to relate, there was 
still an article of furniture in the room jyhioh, after all, 
spoiled the whole, and that was a sofa wiEh a fawn- 
coloured moreen cover which had previously matched 
the curtains, but which now looked deplorably mean. 
Her invention was on the rackj could slie remove it 
into the parlour? No, that would not do, for it hid a 
large space of the wail where the pfiper was discoloured. 
The only way was to have some more damask like the 
curtains to cover it anew with; and tiiis was done. 
Poor Sally had to work very Imrd to get it completed 
by Saturday night, and as it jBW possible tiie visitor 
might c(vtM;>an the Monday, Mw|puncan tiiought that 
the latest imie slie could allow her: 

Mr Dondan was a man who litOe for outward 

Apw ;■ be ums rather solicitous to his home com- 
fortid^ tfiaii ornamentaL He theremre made no more 
inqmrteis about the damask curtains, and scaredy 


thought of them, till, on the rooming of- the Sunday j 
after returning from church, he by chance entered the i 
drawing-room. He actually started with amazement 
at the transformation, and turning to his wife, who had 
followed his steps with a palpitating heart, gave her a ' 
look which demanded an explanation. 

Mrs Duncan’s cheek was flushed, but she attempted 
to smile away her confusion. ‘1 hojKs you like my 
choice, dear William ?’ she said with assumed gaiety ; 
but perceiving the shade upon his countenance, she 
quickly added, ‘ I trust you will forgive me for going a j 
little beyond your permission, but the carpet and the : 
sofa looked so very mean when the curtains were put j 
up, that I do assure you they could not lie suffered to 
remain.’ 

‘ But where did you get the money for these additional ' 
purchases?’ asked her husband. 

‘ Oh, never mind that, my dear ; I will not ask you 
for it,’ she returned, laughing. 

‘Have you contracted a debt?’ he further inquired, 
still maintaining a serious aspect. 

‘ I do owe the upholsterer for them,’ slie faltered; 

‘ but I shall save the sum they cost in my housekeeping, 
so you need not trouble yourself about paying it.’ 

‘I shall call and pay to-morrow morning,’ Mr I')un- 
can returned; ‘you know I never allow a debt to be 
contracted, nor do I wish that the comforts of onr 
house should be curtailed for the sake of a new carpet. 
However, we will drop the subject noig; this is an im¬ 
proper day for such a discussion,^ and he closed the 
door os he spoke. 

The morrow' came, and with it the ex^ested visitor; 
but poor Mrs Duncan felt no pleasure in receiving lier; 
her thoughts were full of her husband’s displeasure, 
which (though nothing more was said than has been 
stated) preyed upon her mind, and caused her much un¬ 
happiness. Her troubles, however, had commenced. 
Mrs Peataick (with the vaunting spirit e.omnion to 
vulgar minds) de.scanted at large on the immense sums 
she had laid out in furnishing her new house, making 
every now and then remarks, meant to he, though not 
apparently derogatory, upon the residence of her I'rioml. 
There were no reminiscences of her girlhood, as Mrs ! 
Duncan had anticipated; indeed Mrs Peacock wished ’ 
to forget what she.had been, and impress her liostcss j 
with profound respect for what she now was. Mrs j 
Duncan sat and listened—she could, on the present oc- ! 
casion, do very little more than listen—though she was ; 
not wont to take that part only; but Mrs Peacock talkeil 
so fast, and so loud, that no other voice could be heard. 
On her departure, she expressed a hope that Mr Duncan 
would accompany lier on her next visit. She was sure, 
she said, that Mr Peacock would be pleased to sec the 
husband of her early friend; and she hoped the visit 
would be soon, for she bad some beautiful uew purchases 
to show her. ‘ 

Mrs Duncan burst into a passion of tears the moment 
her guest left the house. Her jient.-up feelings could 
And no other vent, and she wept Ibng and violently. 
Had she questioned herself as to the cause of her grief, 
she would have been at a loss to explain it, even to her¬ 
self; but she felt her pride and her feelings wounded; 
and she was dissatisfled with herself, with her friend, 
writh her home, and with her husband. 

It was nearly a week subsequent to the visit of the 
purse-prtmd citizen’s wife, that Mrs Duncan, just after • 
her hiisb.and’s departure for business, received a letter 
from a distant relative, informing her that a legacy to 
the amount of £200 had been bequeathed to her, adding 
that, if she called upon the senior partner ia the firm of 

Messrs B-and Co. bankers (who was the executor 

to the estate), the money would be paid immediately. 

What a rei^ion of filling took place in the bosom of 
Mrs Duncan at this iuteliigence. Was she, then, the 
owner of so large a sum ind^ndent of her husbaiid ? A 
fortnight ag« she wpald have thought how it would 
assist hitn in his business, but now her first idea was, 
^at it *ould enable her to vie with Mrs Peacock in the 
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furniture of her home. A desire for luxuries once 
kindled in the breast is not easily extinguished; and 
Mrs Duncan’s -weak mind had dwelt upon her defi¬ 
ciencies so long, that she had considered herself first an 
unfortunate, and then an ill-treated woman. How de¬ 
lightful it must he, she thought, to be able to order 
wluit she liked, without hazarding giving offence to her 
husband, ns Mrs Peacock appeared to do. But now the 
acquisition of this legacy would, she believed, make her 
really happy, for she imagined that she had a right to 
dispose of it as she pleased. 

With a beating heart she immediately equipped her¬ 
self, and bent her stops to the banking-house to which 
she had been directed; but upon her arrival she found 
the business was not quite so easily performed as she 
hud anticipated. The senior partner was so seriously ill 
that no affairs of that nature could be settled ; slie was 
told, however, that there was no doubt of the money 
being duly paid in the course of a few weeks. 

Mrs Duncan was disappointed; but her fertile inven¬ 
tion formed a plan to obviate, as she thought, the diffi¬ 
culty arising from the delay; as the money was sure, 
there could be no danger, she imagined, in giving the 
orders for some of the articles she w'as most in want of; 
luid this plan wsis put in e.xecutioii before her return 
home. She must have, slie said, entirely new furniture 
j for the drawing-room. On entering the liouse, how- 
I ever, slie could not but be struck with tlie shabby 
: appearance of pass.agc and stairs. Blie must h:ivc 
' fresh oii-cloth and carpets, and a new lamp, or it was of 
i no use to furnish Her drawing-room; and having de- 
; cided upon,ti»s, she stepped back to tlie upholsterer's I 
! to order them. Her ueit thought was, whether she 
j should inform Mr Duncan immediately of tile legaey, 
j or leave it to surprise him wlien her purchases arrived, 

I and were phua'd in their respective places; and after 
I some niimites’ liesitation slie decided upon the latter 
i course; she rhoidd so agre(;.'ibly surpri.se him, she at- 
, temptoil to cheat herself by saying. But the truth was, 
j slie (witli the weakness always attendant upon indis- 
■ I cn et eondtict) desired to put off us long as possible the 
evil day ; for such she felt (though slic would fain per- 
: sinide herself otlierwise) it would be when her husband 
' came to a knowledge of wlr.it she laid done. 

The new furniture was accordingly placed in the 
' drawing-room, tlic X’assage and stairs had their fresli 
covering and lamps, mid a few additional articles were 
added to decorate tlie other apartments. Mrs Duncan 
sat waiting the arrival of her husband witli more than 
Iier usual interest. His well-known knock was heard, 
and it was answered by Sally, to whom she had now 
communicated her plans. She was tutored (if her 
master should make any exclamation of surprise upon 
I. observing the change whicli must, she thought, Ixi oh- 
i vioiis upon his entering the house) to say that Mrs 
; Duncan would explain ; but Sally h^ no need to make 
! any such remark, for Mr Duncan was this night too 
much absorbed to notice the alterations. His manner 
was perturbed and' hurried, and he threw open the par¬ 
lour-door before she had time to close the one at whicli 
; ho had entered, and presented to his wife’s astonished 
i gaze an aspect of the deepest despondency. 

‘ 'What is the matter with you, my dear William,’ 
the lady exclaimed, all her tenderness reviving a| the 
idea of his sufferings; ‘ surely you are very ill?’ 
j- 'No, Janet, 1 am not ill in body, but m/mind is 
sick; 1 have sad intelligence for you,’ he replied, 

‘Whal misfortune can have liappened?’ interrogated 
the wife in breathless agitation. 

‘ A misfortune which I fear will be onr ruin, my love,’ 
was his answer; ‘nothing less than the failure of a 
■ house upon the credit of which my success depended; 
1 fear I shall become a complete bankrupt’ 

Mrs Duncan heard no more. Her feelings were too 
powerful for endurance, and she sunk fainting npn the 
ground. In great alara hw bosbaad ituig tne bell 
with violence, and their IMthM domestic huttied into 
the apartment. She -Waa not accastomed to beSold hej 


mistress in such a situation, and felt certain that some 
dire calamity had happened to cause it She was, 
however, not long in applying the necessary restora¬ 
tives, aud Mrs Duncan’s suspended faculties began to 
revive; but it was to the consciousness of misery— 
misery aggravated by self-reproach ; and her first words 
were to demand of lier husband if it were indeed true 
that he was a ruined man, or whether it was a dream ? 

‘Alas! it is no dream, my poor Janet’ was his tender 
reply; ‘ but bear up, niy love,’ he added; ‘ our misfor¬ 
tunes are not the result of any misconduct or extra¬ 
vagance of our own. They are inevitable, and it is our 
duty to bear them with patience.’ 

This was too inucli for the unhappy wife. Notwith¬ 
standing the presence of her servant, who still hung 
over her, she wept forth an explanation of her own 
imprudence, and accused lierself in terms the most 
bitter. This was a fresh blow to tlie feelings of Mr 
Duneaii, said little; tliat little was, however 

rather soofflcif. and consolatory th:m mproaebful; and 
tills very circumstance aggravated the grief of the wife, 
who felt her own errors far moriS acutely than she would 
Lave done had he loaded her with invectives. 

The rumour of Mr Duncan’s loss reached the ear of 
the tradc.sman with wliom his wife liud recently con¬ 
tracted so heavy a debt, and without knowing the cir¬ 
cumstances of tlie case, he felt great anger and alarm 
lest he should become tVie lose? of the property. He 
accordingly resolved to do his utnuxst to secure indem- j 
nifying himself by arresting him for tlie sum. ! 

No language can describe the feelings of Mrs Duncan 
when her beloved liusband dragged to a prison 

entirely through her misconduct; But her remorse once 
awakened, she ivas as sincere and earnest in her efforts 

extricate him from his difficulties as she had before 
been in the gratification of a paltry species of pride. 
Her first thought was to fly to the executor; but hero 
a fresh trial awaited her. He was no more, and the ' 
person in whose hands his afiairs were left showed little 
inclination to listen to lier intrcatics that the matter 
might be speedily settled. It would take considerable 
time, he said, to adjust all the affairs of the deceased; 
and he even proceeded to doubt the legality of Mrs 
Duncan’s cliiini. In an agony of mind slie now pro- j 
ceeded to the house of her early friend; slie would 
surely, she thought, be able to help her in this emer¬ 
gency ; but Mrs Peacock, though she expressed herself ; 
very much distressed to hear of her friend’s misfortunes, j 
showed no inclination to relieve tlieni. Slie had just 
laid out so large a sum, she said, in furnishing her own 
house, she had not a single pound to spare; indeed Mr 
I’eacock had that morning, for the first time, refused 
her a few guineas for something she was much in want 
of, but which he said he could not afford to let her pur¬ 
chase. She concluded with wondering how her dear 
Janet could be so imprudent as to ordei' the articles 
when she was not certain of the sum to liquidate the 
debt; and Mrs Duncan, finding that excuses and re¬ 
proaches were all she was likely to receive there, quit¬ 
ted her house with the djiirx.iKa^ion of never entering 
it again, aud not without a secret %'ish*thal she baa * 
never-done so before. 

In this crisis she thought the best mode of proCM^itig 
would be to beg her creditor, the upholsterer, to taki 
back the articles of furniture she had purchased, and 
suffer her husband to be once again at liberty. ' She, 
without reserve, ataj^ to him the circnmstancM 
which she had given the order for them, aiiid assured 
him that he knew nothing of the transaction till it was 
too late to remedy the evil. He was won by her tears 
and importunities to consent, tbld imiaiMl^tely with¬ 
drawing his claim fpr the sum, Mr Dfehean was once 
again at large. The well-known inlie^ity of his cha¬ 
racter pleaded so ^werfuUy with biii Other jjreditors, 
that they were anxious ratiier to idd Hign distress him, 
at a season when his severe kmes rendered him unable 
to meet all the demands made upon him; end time 
being given, he, by* increased diligence and economy. 
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overcame the misfortune which had threatened to be¬ 
come his ruin. 

Mrs Duncan had learned a lesson she could never 
forget; she had paid dearly for the indulgence of a 
passion for display, and she determined never more to 
be taken in the snare of vanity. Her legacy was paid 
in the course of a few months, and as she placed the 
whole into the hands of her husband, she dedared that, 
in the exhibition of the most l)eautifully-furnieRed 
drawing-room, she should never have experienced a 
tenth part of the pleasure she now did in knowing it 
would lighten his cares and toils. She often reverts to 
the past witii bitter self-upbraidings; but Mr Duncan, 
with his characteristic kindness, bids her cease to re¬ 
proach herself, always averring that it was his own 
fault in consenting, in the first instance, against his 
conscience, to the purchase of that superfluous piece 
of furniture, the crimson damask window-curtains. 


COPPEK n.\l.LOON. 

An experiment is aWut to be made in Paris on air 
balloons, which is exciting the curiosity of the scieiitiiic 
world to an extraordinary degree. A l>a1Io»u composed 
of sheet copjjer, the 200tli i>art of an inch in tliiekncss, is 
so far completed, that it is niov exhibited to the public, 
and is exijected to be ready for ascent in course of the 
present suninior. Tliq; constructor is M. Marey Monge, 
who Inas undertaken the work for the imrpose of testing 
the practicability of .aerial navigation, and of rendering 
balloons subsenient to the study of electrical and mag¬ 
netic phenomena. The idea, of a metal balloon originated 
with Lulls in 17(iU ; and in 1784 a inetalUc glolie was con¬ 
structed, but without success, by Guyton de Morveau, the 
grandfather of M. Monge. In the present balloon, the 
sheets of copper, united by bands like the ribs of a melon, 
liave been soldered by Dr Richemont’s wiiojimom process ; 
tliat is, tiu) edges of the sheets have been fused together, 
without any soldering snlwtanoe, by means of the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. Upwards of 1.500 square yards of 
copper have been used in the construction of this globe, 
whioh is about 30 feet in diameter, weighs 800 lbs., and 
is estimated to contain 100 lbs. of hydrogen gas. It is 
stated in the Jourual I 'niversel that M. Dupuis Delcourt, 
the celebrated French aeronaut, will shortly iiiakc an ascent 
in this balloon. Tlio« main objeet proposedi by its con¬ 
structor is the power of traversing the air by a system 
whicli lie has dcvelojicd in a memoir submitted to the 
French Academy. One of the advantages gained by the 
substitution of oopjier for silk, or other fibrous material, 
is, that the metal will prevent the escape of gas, so that 
the aeronaut may remain a long time in the air, anil thus 
be enabled to study the coii.stant atniosplieric curivnts. 
It is likewise proposed to employ this balloon in deciding 
whether it is jmssiblc trO prevent luiU which is due to the 
eleetijcity of concurrent clouds. As the balloon may be 
kept suspended a long time in the atmosphere, it is pro¬ 
posed to connect it with tlie earth by a metal wire, so as 
to conduct the electricity ftora the clouds; by these 
means it is supposed that the formation of liail, whicli is 
so destructive to the crops of the funner and gardener, 
may bo precluded. The idea of rendering balloons waialcm 
off of Iiail, or ig_higlily ingenious, and most 

people will be^glad t^vitlldllnts realisation. It is ques¬ 
tioned, however, whether M. Monge’s machine will possess 
any practical advantage over those whiclw have beC'n con¬ 
structed of well varnished silk by Mr Green, our own 
veteran aeronaut. 

THE POETRY OF A STEAM-ENGINE. 

There is, to our thinking, somethin aw^lly grand in the 
oontentplation of a vast stcam-enipne. Stand amid its 
ponderous beams and bars, wheels and cylinders, and 
Watch their unceasing play; how regular and how power- 
fiil! The machinei^ of a lady’s Geneva watch is not more 
nicely adiusted—thiB nish of the avalanche is not more 
swfhl'in Ua strength. Old Gbthic cathedrals are solemn 
places, jaHjluhing solemn lessons touching solemn things; 
put who thinks, hn engine-room may preach a more 

miettii fapson still. It will tell him of mind—mind wield¬ 
ing Ul^^ltgr at its will—mind triumphing over physteal dlffi- 
culties~4Bautn asserting his great supreinacy—‘ intellei^ 
hatBipg' Witb Bib: elcmeDts.’ And Itow exquisitely com¬ 


plete is every detail!—how subordinate every part to¬ 
wards tlie one great cud!—how every little bar and screw 
fit and work together! Vast as is the maehinc, let a bolt 
be but the tenth part of iin inch too_long or too short, and 
tlie whole fabric is disorganised. ' It is one complete 
piece of harmony—an iron essay iqion unity of design and 
execution. There is deep poetry in the steam-engine— 
more of the poetry of motion than in the bound of an ante¬ 
lope—more of the ixietry of power tlian in the dash of a 
cataract. And ought it not to be a lesson to those who 
laugh at novelties, and put no faitli in inventions, to con¬ 
sider tliat this complex fabrio, this triumph of art and 
science, was once the laughing-stock of jeering thousands, 
and once only the waking phantasy of a boy’s mind as he 
sat, and, in seeming idleness, watched a little column of 
vapour rise from the spout of a tea-kettle //fttsimo/ed 
Mayu:;im. 


THE STORY OF LIFK 

[From ‘ Poems, and Translations in Verae, from admired oomim- 
sitinns of the Ancient Celtic Kurds.' By Itobert Munro. Edinburgh: 
1 ««.] 

O KA la are the waters that mirthfully glide, 

From tlieir mystical home on the sunny hill-sIdc, 

Or valley, or meadow, or echoing grot. 

From spoilers secure, aiid-from cities remote. 

Beautiful watersso gentle and bright. 

So joyfully leaping, they burst into light; 

Fond tributes of Nature, abundantly given 
To temper tlie burning refulgence of heaven... 

AIFeetionatc waters! through siinsliine ami song 
They sprinkle the swnrd as they wander along. 

And lave the long tresses, and cheer ftie young dowers, 
Murmuring the joy of tlicir primitive houra, ^ 

Oiiwni'd—while kindred rejoieA’s draw near, 

Knlargin.g its form, and to s]>ecd its career. 

The streamlet in beauty and miii.strelsy glides 
Where Nature in fairest adornment presides; 

Night stays not its journey the forests among, 

Sweet eadenee it gives to the nightingale’s 8on.g, 

Save when in the Wildwood it lingers to sleep 
In the secret recess where the willow trtvs weep— 

O'er moorland, tliroiigh greenwood, by night and by day. 
Those waters go gaily and gladly away. 

But ah! their rejoicing endures not for ever. 

The songs of the streamlet are lost in the river, 

IVheti sullied and moui'nfiilly wanders the tide 
Through the dark frowning haunts of ambition and pride ; 
Ami few ai'c the gleams on their marge that remain 
Of the scenes of past joy they can never regain, 

Kro tl.e waters of fountain, and stivamlot, and river, 

In the tiirlmlent sea are entombed, and for over. 

For ever ! O deem that betimes they return 

From the darkness and toil of their comfortless bouiaie, 

To the sunny bill-side, and the echoing grot— 

The valley or meadow from oitius remote. 

When thither descending, in freshening showers, 

They lave, the long tresses and cheer the young flowcni. 

As they did in the joy of their primitive hours! 

Like those waters' career is tlie story of life— 

From gladness to gloom, from affection to strife. 

The smilcr that basks on Its mother’s fond breast 
Is glad—a joy-giver, a blossing—and blest; 

But soon to the youthful endeiirei's of homo 
The harbinger dreams of futurity come, 

Willie the glee of the hull, and the game of the held, 

In little misfortunes their warnings may yield— 

Earth's fitful allurements but beckon them on 
To desolate pathways, to Journey alone, 

Where high hopes will wither, and faithless dopni t 
The visions of bliss, the fond dreams of the heart. 

And when the lorn wanderer tolls 'midst the strife 
TholsBver prevails through the ocean of life— 

When his long-cheatcd vision must cease to survey 
The thoughts, scenes, and friends of a happier day, 

And n mantle of sorrow around him is cast— 

O 'tis good to recur to the beautiful past. 

And cherish the tribute that memory ixmre— 

The spirit to soothe in Its loneliest hours I 
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STORY-TELLERS. 

In nine cases out of ten, when a stranger finds tiimself 
in a mixed company where there are celebrated persons, 
he will be disappointed with them. Instead of tlie 
marks of genius and flashes of intellect he has been led 
to anticipate, he very often beholds plain, connnonpl.ice- 
looking men, who make remarks not a whit more strik¬ 
ing than the piost obscure of the party. On tlie other 
liond, some individual whom he had never heard of be¬ 
fore, of whos# very name he is jjerhaps ignorant—a 
person who has nothing remarkable about his appear¬ 
ance, except, indeeJI a closer attention to the niceties 
of costuinct'tifan is observ.able in the more scientific | 
part of tlie company — this man makes himself e.\- 
tremely conspicuous either by t)ie brightness of liis 
wit, tlie appositeness of his remarks, or the excel¬ 
lence of his stories. You think there must he some 
mistake, inquire the name of the brilliant talker, and 
•are surprifSed when told he is not one of the cele¬ 
brities you have come to meet. A little reflection, 
however, shows that tlie reason why he appears to be 
a greater luminary than the rest, is because he is in 
his proper sphere; while the more deeply philoso¬ 
phic^ professor or artist is not. If you want to ap¬ 
preciate tlie acquirements of your neighbour the scien¬ 
tific discoverer, go to his lectures or visit his laboratory; 
the Royal Academician's genius is best understood in his 
painting-room and by his pictures ; that of the author 
by talking with him tlte-a-tite in his study, or by read¬ 
ing his books. It is not their destiny to shine at the 
dinner-table. Powers of amusement they have none; 
they cannot make jests or smart repai'tees; and as to 
8tcHe^ like Canning’s knife-grinder, 

' Thtg have none to tell, sir.’ 

On the contrary, the man who has a quick wit, or 
a talent for story-telling, being in his real element, is 
fully appreciated. His light shines with so much bright¬ 
ness, that it casts the philosopher into the shade. 
For this reason it is that, of all the various classes of 
‘ men of society ’ which exist, none is so popular as the 
clever story-teller. Where he appears, conversation 
Rever flags, for its gaps are filled up by one of Jiis nar¬ 
ratives. Is there a painful pause between the courses 
of the feast? the story-teller banishes its tedium and 
the hostess’s chagrin by a smart anecdote. Has a wine¬ 
glass been brokmi, or an awkward allusion made ? the 
story-teller buries the misfortune by interposing an 
amusing tale; in shoft, he is in hia;self a fhnd of en- 
tertairment, which he Is never slow in dealing ont, 
or of afitoding. His reward is tlie numerous 
inyita^MUi which crowd upon him—the meet ^herche 
dinners,:lito choicest wines, the snuggest tea-^nkings, 
the molit eplsndid suppers, ore at his commailfl. AS| 


he is usually a bachelor, lu’i^ommodations for c.’itiiig and 
drinkitjiy^e next to superfluities in his domestic esta- 
blishmem, :' ?ind, but lor tiie necessity of having a place 
of address tor his numerous invitations, the modern 
story-teller might—like his prc41ecessors the bards and 
troubadours of the middle ages—wander throughout the 
ye-tr from house to house, from castle to country scat, 
and escape the expenses of board, lodging, taxation, and 
all the etceteras wliieh a local h.abitation entail. 

A story-teller of first-rate gmilifications is oWiged to 
possess nil almost unlimited store of stories, and of so 
various a cliaracter, that lie must bo able to warrant 
them apropos of every topic of conversation that may 
chance to be afloat. Then, to make them glide dis¬ 
creetly, gradually, imperceptibly into the stream of con¬ 
versation, requires consummate! adroitness. He neyer 
dreams of introducing a story after the manner of 
bunglers, with ‘ that puts me in mind of a singular 
circumstance which happened to a friend of mine, who 
was one day,’ &c. for he is convinced its failure may be 
reckoned upon as certain. Everybody knows that the 
main source of interest in the listener’s mind springs 
from the narrative being in point to, and consequently 
illustrative of, the subject in hand. The clever story¬ 
teller, therefore, never lets you know by any sucli preface 
as the above that he is going to tell a tale, but artfully 
leads you into the very depth of the incidents before 
you are aware of it. He makes you think, for instance, 
that he is merely continuing the discussion on the sub¬ 
ject under consideration—say the opium question—and 
you are not undeceived till you find your attention ab¬ 
sorbed by a Chinese tale; your sympathies inveigled, 
perhaps, into the very depths of the ‘ Sorrows of Han.’ 
Nay, even after the story is finished, when poor Han 
has been laid in the grave of his ancestors, the narrator 
kc^ps up the delusion by flnisliing off the catastrophe 
thus —‘ which, you perceive, fully bears out Mr Capsi¬ 
cum’s remark, that the Chinese principle of filial love is 
so strong, that,’&c.-—thus hondStly replacing the dis-‘ 
cussion he had borrowed (for tiie sole pur^iose of bring¬ 
ing in his tale) bxactly in the same position in which he 
found it, and not robbing Mr Capsicum of his asf^'r 
tunity for displaying his knowledge of Chinese 
and customs. ' 

Your first-rate story-teller is so fully aware that the 
perfect harmony of Iiis narrative Wilh the prevailing 
tone of conversation is a thing of pitoli^ necessityj 
that he will sometimes sacrifice his nlll and 
silent, rather than risk its not ‘telling’ on the auditors 
by telling it out of place. Now, it is olr^us thid; the 
most capacious mfemory would'^^ nnable to retain a 
sufficient number of storiffl to 8:%i ail societies wid all 
subjecto that may he discussed in t^^te. He is obliged 
to call in the aid of *9alter, and 

invent, so as to bring the story he has selected witihSIli 
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the pale of the apropos; but all this he does with such 
a truth to nature^ Miat his trespasses are rarely, if ever, 
detected. He cM>lour8 a little, but it is to heighten effect, 
not to conceal the original lineaments. In this way, it 
is astonisliing how vastly interesting he will make the 
most, commonplace circumstance. While on my way 
with* jny friend Glib (the best story-teller extant) one 
day last winter to a dinner-party, a beggar-girl was en¬ 
countered, who told the usual story about a sick father 
and sever^ starving brothers and sisters, to excite our 
sympathy, pf course we did not believe her, but wc 
asked where she lived. She gave us an address readily ; 
it lay in our way, and we looked in to see if she had told 
truth. She had ; for we found a man lying in a bed, 
and three wretched children. This was o great clmrice 
fiM: Glib; he was set up with a now story at once; and 
w!{en the time came, he in.ade the most of it. Of 
course the distress of tlie country was one of the earliest 
topics after dinner when the ladies had retired. Glib 
chimed in at the right point of tlie discussion. ‘ IVliy, 
f only an hour ago,’ he began, ‘ an instance came under my 
I own eyes that would h.-ivo appalled the stoutest heart.’ 

[ The tattered girl was then described in a most effective 
f manner; her spare form, and sh.irp, want-expressing 
^ features, her piteous tones, were minutely portrayed. 

Changing the scene to lier father’s dwelling. Glib left 
• not an article in tiie joom, or a hole in the windows, 
undescribed. The few words we exchanged with the 
sick man w'ere amplifled with dramatic skill. One 
touchingly innocent exclamation which lie attributed 
to the youngest child (but of which I h.ad not the 
slightest remembrance), caused an electric sensation 
amongst the company. Of this he took full advantage. 

‘ Here we are,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ enjoying the 
j choicest luxuries that a bounteous I’rovidence and a 
j liberal host can provide, while thousands are dying 
of want. Happily, however, there is one sati.sfactioii 
we can lay up in our hearts—it is in our power to 
rescue at least one fellow-creature from the grave, and 
to snatch his starving family from destitution. I.et ns 
make up a purse for this poor man-’ The story¬ 

teller was allowed to say no more, being interrupted by 
a clamour of assent, by the ojiening of purses, and the 
rattling of coin; and’^wlieti tlie party ’ voke up. Glib 
had the satisfaction of effectually reheving the dis¬ 
tressed familj. Verily, the story-teller sometimes 
hath his reward. 

The proficient story-teller’s triumphs are not, however, 
always so great. It is occasionally his misfortune to find 
amongst the, auditory a niattor-of-fact man, who, though 
he pays the most eager attention to his narrative, only 
takes an interest in it to find opportunities for tripping 
liim up upon some unimportant discrepancy or imma¬ 
terial omission. This sort of hostility is usually declared 
at the very outset, the enemy’s first care being to put 
himself in possession of materials for contradiction by 
pinning the narrator down to time, place, and circum¬ 
stance. At my last dinner-party, a piece of that sort 
.of torment was inflicted on Glib. He liad that morning 
‘ caught’ ,what he deeined' a capital story, and succeeded 
pretty well, I'thought, in introducing it in the midst of 
a discussion on costume and the superiority of Parisian 
tailors. ‘ I have heard,’ he remarked, ‘ that the mo.st 
eminent of these artists will not work for any but well- 
made men, lest their fame should be injured. More¬ 
over, they carry their art to such a nicety, that they 
deny to their “clients” ordinary w^iar.and tear for their 
garments. A friend of mine ordered a pair of inex¬ 
pressibles of Mpnsienr Staub, and-’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ interrupted a Scotch gentle- 
ffian, ‘but would you oblige us with the name of your 
friend?’ 

Glib winced, and said ‘Smith’ at a venture; but his 
tonsentor was not satisfied. 

■fHaatl Christopher Smith of the Green?’ he 

*1(0, John Smith of the Blues,’ answered Glib, hoping 
to sfience t|ie querist by this manifest fiction. ‘ well,’ 


continued the story-teller, ‘ the garment was duly made 

and sent home. My friend-’ 

‘ Mr Smith,’ interpolates the rigid listener. 

‘ Mr Smith, then, thought their ^t was not good, and 

wore them to the tailor’s to complain; but- , 

‘ I daresay you will forgive me, but the question I 
am going to ask is really important:—of what colour 
were the trousers ?’ 

‘ I c.annot see the importance of the interruption,’ re¬ 
plied Glib, reddening slightly; ‘ but, if you must know, 
they were gray trousers.’ 

‘ Not dress trousers?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Tlien it is difficult to understand how a man can be 
so fastidious .about his morning costume:— I say it does 

not seem very likely that-’ Here the interrupter was 

in turn interrupted by the expostulations of the com¬ 
pany, and Glib was allowed to proceed, after trying to 
remember where he left off'. 

‘ Oh yes, I recollect, my friend-’ 

‘ Smith—John Smith,’ persevered the unsilenced man 
of fact. 

‘ My friend went to Staub to show him the twist 
in the left leg. The tailor examined every seam, with¬ 
out finding out the cause of tlic misfit. At last he made 
the desired discovery, and looking with surprise and 
indignation at my friend, said in a tone of bitter irony, 
“ I think you ordered these for moniin^ wear—to pro¬ 
menade in-” ’ ^ • 

Mr Macnab again begged pardon. Would Glib posi¬ 
tively assert that those were the identical words used 
by the tailor ? Glib replied with that ki-id, of decisive¬ 
ness wliieli a man assumes when in a pet, ‘ Most as¬ 
suredly.’ Upon this Mr Macnab’s countenance became 
irradiated with a smile of triumph—it was evident lie 
was going to say something ■which would anniliilatc the 
story, and prove it to be utterly unworthy of credit. 
‘Now, sir,’ he said, leaning his arms heavily on the 
table, ‘ do you mean to say that the tailor, being a 
Nrcrichnian, spoke in Knglish i’ 

Tile success of this query was not so annihilating as 
the querist imagined, for a ruefully appealing look 
from Glib to the company produced an off-hand vote 
of censure on tlie Scotchman, .and' the narrator w.as 
begged to go on with his story as if no iDtevruption 
had occurred. But it was too late; Glib’s enthusiasm 
had evaporated. Once more he had to ‘ try hack,’ to 
remind the company that the tailor impressed on his 
customer that the trousers were intended for walking. 

‘ “ No wonder, then,” continued the man with severity, 

“ that there is a twist in the leg, for I perceive you have 
actually been mliiny dmvtt in them !" ’ 

This was the point of the story; but, alas! it hung 
fire terribly. Tlie general laugh which followed was 
evidently a forced one. The truth was, that Glib, ren¬ 
dered nervous by the interruptions, forgot to give hiswell- 
studied imitation of the Frenchman’s manner—to shrug 
his shoulders, and assume a look of contempt and in¬ 
dignation when the tailor discovered the violence Mr 
Smith had done to his workmanship—and which was so 
necessary to give fidl point to the last sentence. Poor 
Glib was completely upset; he remained dumb for the 
rest of the evening, and the company was deprived of 
at least two more of his best stories. He conceived such 
a horror of the .Scotchman, that he resolved never again 
to atten^t a story in his presence. 

'rile proficient story-teller never deals in second-hand 
articles; or, if he does, lie takes good care that the tale, 
though not perfectly original, is not very generally 
known ; for, if it should liapi^n that one of his auditors 
has heard it before, he is subjected to another species of 
annoyance. There are some things which it may be 
declared as a rule, that every man thinks he can do 
better than his neighbours. Amongst these are, dressing 
a salad, poking the fire, and—telling a story. Wo, 
therefore, tePthe story-teller who takes a tale out of the 
hands of another who has been anxious to tell it: inter* 
ruptiorf is equally ineiitable as if the table were *ur- 
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rounded with thorougrb-fcoing matter-of-fact men. The 
story-teller begins his tale, and the first symptom of 
dissent is a whisper made by the disappointed man to 
his next friend; ‘ Ah! I knew he would spoil it. The 
circumstance no more hapirened in Kent than it did 
in the moon. Why, it was in Birmingham.’ The 
story proceeds; the company enjoy it; the malcon¬ 
tent gets more fldgetty, and at length assures the 
story-teller aloud that he is quite wrong—indeed he is; 
it is a pity such a capital story should be spoiled; the 
lady’s name was Hopkins, and not Tomkins. ‘ Which¬ 
ever you please!’ remarks the successful candidate, 
and forthwith proceeds to call his heroine Hopkins, 
to show_ that the name is of no consequence whutever. 
On he gets a little further; but presently his rival 
assures him that he has again fallen into an error; 
he had it from the best authority—indeed from the 
cousin of an intimate friend of the young lady’s l)rother 
—and she was not married at eleven o’clock, but ex¬ 
actly at fourteen minutes to twelve, which made it all 
the more singular. 'I'lie professed story-teller—who 
must always have tact and temper fully at command— 
feels that to proceed Avould hi! useless; ho therefore 
smothers his chagrin, smiles Idandly, and says that as 
]\Ir Captious knows the circumstances so much hotter 
than himself, perhaps he had better finish the anecdote. 
This is exactly what Mr Captious wishes; .and he pro- 
cec’ds witli til# narrative, hut of course makes a bungle 
of it; fails to get so much as a smile from his hearers; 
and the clever storjvteller is amply revengtd. 

To meet these little-cros.ses and emergencies, the 
‘ man who •tclTs a story capitally’ (for l)y that generic 
phrase are the best of the order known) must possess 
nerve, self-command, and infi:iite good nature. To 
make his stories effective, he must he gifted with elo¬ 
quence, a flexible set of fe.atures, consummate judgment 
to know when to bring in his tales, and that kind of 
modest assurance wiiicli gives a man a taste for hearing 
iiimself talk. 

Though there are many who are famous for telling 
stories, and for nothing else, yet good story-tellers arc to 
be found in all ranks and professions—the best of course 
exist amongst those who sec most of the world and of 
human nature. Ilem.f, if you meet with a first-rate 
hand in this line, you will most likely diseover that he 
is either a barrister, an attorney, or a medical man ; but 
for extent of stock and breadth of humour, none sliine 
so much in this department of talk as commercial tra¬ 
vellers. The general information and knowledge of 
human character they acquire during their journeys 
is extensive, and the number of their stories almost 
imlimited. I have heard that story-telling is by some 
considered a part of their profession, and a means of 
doing business. A customer is for instance shy with 
his orders; trade is dull, and the stock on liand ‘ moves’ 
but slowly. The traveller instantly changes the subject, 
takes his seat on an edge of the counter, and begins 
to tell a good story. The shopkeeper smiles,'pays eager 
attention, follows the tale to its climax — which the 
story-teller delivers with irresistible humour—the man 
of business laughs with the licartiest gusto, and in tlie 
very midst of his roars the cunning bagman returns to 
the attack with—* But to revert to those ginghams; 
say fifty pieces by way of sample. Til warrant they’ll 
sell as fast as you can measure them.’ ‘ Weil, well,’ 
returns the other, before his sides have done shaking, 

* you may send them!’ 

Of story-tellers there are, however (as Tartini said 
of fiddle-players), two kinds—those who tell stories very 
well, and those who tell them very badly. Let us con¬ 
clude the subject by taking a glance at tlie latter. 
Amongst the most conspicuous, are people who will 
toll stories in spite of every discouragement, and every 
assnrance that they bore rather than amuse. Such 
individuals will sometimes stop the flow of# an instruc¬ 
tive or entertaining conversation, by one of their prosy 
narratives, and so depress it l>y some twaddling his-, 
tory, that it never regains its buoyancy. Nothing is 


so. painful as the silence which reigns while the mo¬ 
notonous voice is doling out a single incident, in 
‘ linked duhicss long drawn out’—except, indeed, the still 
more sombre silence which at the close of the story 
takes the place of approbation. 1 have seen, however, 
one or two methods by which these nuisances have been 
abiited. The first is by forestalling the tale; for os these 
people have seldom more than a limited collection of 
old stories, and have no memory for new ones, the first 
sentence generally tells what is coming. Some spirited 
listener immediately interrui)ts the beginning by saying. 
‘Oil j'es, wc all know; you mean about the man—a 
Spanish scholar was not lie? Yes, a Spanish scholar, 
who kept reading a favourite autlior on liis way to the 
scaft'old, and when suinmoued by the e.xecutioner to the' 
fatal block, turned down the leaf for fear ho should tese 
his place!—a capital story, hut everybody has heurc^it.' 
The poi^nim wlio ought to luive told the tale makes 
a most jpileoiia face, and seems ready to weep witli vexa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless tlie company is saved from a vast 
deal of dulness. Another plan,I h.ave seen su<;cessfully 
put ill practice is, when the prosing narrator has wasted 
a great deal of time, and is still only in the middle of 
his story, one of his hearers pretends to think it at an 
end, and cries out, ‘Very good!’ ‘excellent!’ ‘an extra¬ 
ordinary catastrophe!’—the rest of his eompaiiioiis echo 
him, and lie goc.s on talking .about soiuethiiig else; 
leaving the unfortunate proser in the middle of liis 
story. Good-breeding, we know, demands th.at these 
expedients should be put into operation as seldom as 
pa.ssib)D, and when they are, with the utmost delicacy; 
but there is a point beyond wliich politeness may bo 
allowed to step, and .surely' never with so many excuses 
as for the purpose of smothering a long dull pointless 
story, liadly told.. 


TACTS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

Oertain transactions in the East have brought the 
Chinese more prominently before the notice of the Euro¬ 
pean public at the present moment tlian at any former 
period. Tlie mysterious veil behind which they have 
always shrouded themselves, by a rigid exclusion of 
foreigners from their country, has been lately thrust 
aside by the sword, and the insight tlius allbrded has 
added a few more facts to our iilready slender stock 
of information regarding them. 

A striking fact .arrests attention at the very outset of 
an inquiry into the state of this singular people: they 
exist, as we sec them at the present moment, exactly as 
they did 3000 years ago. Not only did the same code of 
laws govern tlieir remote ancestors as noiv rule them, 
but their dress, habits, manners, houses, and even per¬ 
sons (except the fashion of wearing long tails, which 
was introduced by their Tartar conquerors), are pre¬ 
cisely slmihir. , 'Whoever, therefore, sees a Chinese 
miin or woman, beholds the counterpart of a twing ’ 
who lived thousands of years ago. Their similaxity of 
person is explained by the exclusion of foreigners, and 
the interminable intermarrying of the same race, natu¬ 
rally reproducing the same set of features—a pecu¬ 
liarity so perplexing to strangers, that it is diffic^t to 
distinguish the countenance of one nativ* from anol^^ 
The strict accordance of their laws, customs, anfi th^ 
of life, with those of the past, however, involves a 
longer explanation, but one of peculiar intent. 

The prime canon of Chinese belief is, that their con¬ 
stitution and laws are per/eetj and that the ancient 
sage.s who framed their institutions ww infallible. The j 
word from which we derive tihe term China is Tchoun^- | 
hov£i one signification of which is, ‘the kingdom pet- 
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fectiy governed.’ * Impressed with such a helief, it fol¬ 
lows that any alteratioa in, or addition to, the funda¬ 
mental prWtples of the constitution and laws, i^ould be 
a tacit contradiction of the omniscience of their sages; 
a piece of presumption they deem so unpardonable, that 
any person who publicly propounds a theory which can¬ 
not be found in, or home out by, the ancient writings, 
is punished as a blasphemer. Originality, and ail at¬ 
tempts at social or national improvement, are therefore 
in China capital offences; and it results, as their code 
of laws desctoids from the most important regulations 
of state polity down to the minutest arrangements of 
private life, and as It can never be legally altered, 
that all tilings are as nearly os possible at a stand-stiU. 

That the basis at least of the Chinese government is 
of great antiquity, is proved by its form, which is 
stilctly patriarched. The emperor' is considered as the 
father, or, as they themselves express it, ‘ the father and 
mother’ of his people. As such, lie possesses, theoreti¬ 
cally, undefined, undivided, unlimited power. ‘ Heaven,’ 
says Confucius, ‘ has ne.t two suns, eartli has not two 
kings, a family has not two masters, a sovereign power 
has,not two directors—one God, one emperor.’ Every 
expedient, therefore, whicli it is po.ssil>le for ingenuity 
to contrive, has been put in practice to instil into 
the minds of the {leuple a veneration for their ruler. 
Besides being their easthly father, he is deemed their 
sole mediator with Heaven, of which he is not only said, 
but believed to be tlie ‘son,’ for each dynasty has 
claimed a divine origin. He is held in law to be Heaven’s 
sole vicegerent upon earth, every other sovereign being 
considered as his vassaL^ ' He is seldom seen in public, 
itad when he so far condescends, lie is habited in yellow 
. ’fi^bes—the colour of the sun. In all the public courts and 
halls throughout the empire, lie is represented by a 
yellow screen, before which his subjects are bound to 
knock their heads on tlie ground nine times, .an opera¬ 
tion called the kow-tow, or knock-head. To omit tliis de¬ 
ferential and difficult ceremony, or to offer the smallest 
disrespect to the silken representative of sovereignty, is a 
grave offence. Wlien tlie Eoo-quen (lieutenant-governor) 
of the Canton or Quangtung province wished to insult 
the English in the highest degree at the commencement 
of the late war, he ordered the curtain placcal before 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of George IV. to be 
drawl), and then sat witli his back to it.—The venera- 
,tion of the Chinese for their emperor is carried so far, 
that even his palace is deemed lioly ground; and for 
any hut the privileged to enter it, is sacrilege. In tlie 
provinces an imperial edict is received with the burning 
of incense. In short, every act and ceremony whicli is 
emulated to excite superstitious reverence for, and to 
surround the emperor with, superhuman attributes, is 
prescribed by the law. 

Ear, however, from depending solely on the venera¬ 
tion and filial lore of his so-called children, his celestial 
majesty is furnished with powers to enforce his autho¬ 
rity which would be, if carried fully into effect, tre¬ 
mendous. 'The institution of a hereditary nobility being 
quite unknown in China, be lias no troulilesomc peers 
to thwart his willj the prosperity or disgrace of the 
meanest subject is at his disposal; and‘'though a large 
proportion of the iiopulation hold official employments, 
the entire patronage of the empire is vested in its ruler. 
He is not only the fountain of all honour, but of all 
mercy, for the lives of his people are in his hands. But 
he is never allowed to be seen iir the character of an 
avenger; when any punishment is awarded, it is at- 

——-^- ; - 

. ■ From the Clilneeecticttonary of Khang-hi, quoted in Klaproth’s 
, Memoirs Itelatifs ji r.\iie, p. 287, vol. iii. This was one of the 
aneient names In use amongst the Ohiuese themselves, and which 
we obtained from the MoUy term Tohina. Generally speaking, 
howover, the Cbinw call their oountry after the reigning dynasty. 
‘Jliat of Thlsiiq; being now on the throne they speak of each other 
as or ‘ men of Tsing.' 

f As eaplained at page 3U of our last volume, the functiuiw of an 
r ifanMMsdsr fhau an independent kingdom are unknown in China 
Who visit til*. Country in that charaoter are ceiled tribute- 
timers, and are said to ctauo to pay homage. 


tributed to the Stem justice of the law; wh6h mercy is 
to be shown, it is the emperor who extends It to the 
culprit. 

Tlie administrative machihery by which the emperor 
of China is assisted in governing the nation, is, withoiit 
doubt, the most complete system of despotic rule ever 
contrived. Though simple in its principles, its details 
resell every link in the chain of society, from the steps 
of the throne to the interior of the humblest dwelling. 
Next after the emperoriis a sort of privy council, con¬ 
sisting of six members, who also act as presidents of six 
other boards or committees, by which the business of 
the realm is carried on. The first of these councils— 
called Cii-poo—takes an account of all the official ap¬ 
pointments and cognisance of the punishment, degrada” 
tion, or promotion of the various persons employed in 
the service of the state. No. 2 is Hoo-poo, or revenue- 
board, which has charge of the financial affairs of the 
couutrj'. No. 3—Lee-poo—executes the laws respecting 
rites and ceremonies. No. 4 is the Ping-poo, and forms 
a war-office regulating all business connected with tlie 
army. No. 5 is the Hing-poo, or supreme court of 
criminal jurisdiction. No. 6—Kung-poo—is the board 
of public works, which in China arc very extensive, the 
country being everywhere intersected with canals, 
roads, and bridges, and provided with dams and sluices 
to ward off the frequent inundations of the innumerable 
rivers. 

Connected with the board of offices is one of the most 
gratifying traits in the Chinese coiptitution, which is, 
thiit rank and honour—.synonymous in China with 
official employment—can only be gained'*by merit and 
learning. An individual born’of the humblest parents 
is eligible, for the liighest offices, provided his acquire¬ 
ments enable him to pass the requisite examinations; 
while the son of the emperor can only obtain iionours 
by competing with the rest of tlie subjects. Heredi¬ 
tary distinction is so completely disregarded, that the 
emperor may appoint any successor he chooses, wlietlier 
related to liimself or not. 'fhat every inducement shall 
be held out for education, there is in each city at 
least one public school, in large ones several, super¬ 
intended by a regular educational staff under the Li- 
poo hoard, where poor youths can pursue their studies. 
Tliesc consist in the ac<iuirement of a thorough know¬ 
ledge of tlie Cliinesc classics, or works of the ancient 
sages, wliich embrace every subject, (Vom the statutes 
to poetry and fiction. It is obvious that the highest en¬ 
dowment demanded of the scholar is memory : the more 
exalted jpowers of the mind must be rigidly suppressed; 
for wo to the unfortunate genius who should he convicted 
of putting forth an original idea, or obtnide the most 
trifling notion in opposition to the dicta of the revered 
.sages and commentators! The humblest officials, how¬ 
ever, can only be appointed on proving their full ac¬ 
quaintance with what has been written concerning their 
respective duties. Even tlie lowest policeman—^^a nume¬ 
rous body in the county —is to a certain extent a scholar. 
Candidates for subordinate iionours * go up’ once a year 
in the hall of the literary chancellor of the district In 
which they reside ; hut for the most exalted degrees, 
examinations are triennial, and take place in the capital 
of the province, in Pekin, and before the emperor him¬ 
self. At the approafeh of these tiiree-yearly exhibitions, 
public attention throughout the rcaliA is excited to the 
utmost.’ Thousands assemble in the cities where the. 
examinations take place; and the Hev. Cliaries Gtitzlaff 
declares, that on one occasion as luahy as 12,000 
strangers assembled in Canton during an examination 
for the Keu-Jin (raised man) degree. As soon as the 
results are known, the country from one end to the 
other resounds with the names of the successful candi¬ 
dates, a list of whom is (drciilated in every city. Their 
parents and relations attach placards to their houses, 
to inform the public of the gora fortune their son has 
brought on them, and they are ovCrwhelined with the 
congratulations of tlieirftricnds. The literary ardour of 
fChinedb students is unparalleled. Men of seventy have j 
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been known to aspire to the tank of Sew-tsae (flowery 
talent), and students of eighty to covet the distinction 
of ‘ raised men.’ or Ren-jin. 

Of all the offices to which successful students arc eli¬ 
gible, none, except seats at the metropolitan boards, arc 
so important as that of governors-general of provinces, 
of whom there arc eight. In China Proper there arc 
eighteen provinces, and a lieutenant-governor (Fw- 
yuen) presides over each. The jurisdictions of every 
subordinate officer, from this lieutenant-governor down 
to the pettiest magistrate, are defined with the most 
systematic precision. Every province is divided and 
subdivided into so many minute sections, that, while 
the .Chinese have somewhat limited ideas of geo¬ 
graphy, the science of topography is nowhere carried 
to BO high a point of perfection. This has been ac¬ 
complished chiefly for administrative purposes, so tliut 
the duties of every official may be definitely m-irked 
out. Provinces are separated into districts, called 
foo, which are again portioned off into choo, and those 
once more into heen. The importance and nature of 
every town in the kingdom is at once ascertained by 
its terminating syllable. Tlius, the native term fur 
Canton is Kwang-tung-/uo, whicli shows it to be tlie 
motropolis of a district. The same rule applies to tlie 
titles of chief magistrates; they ai'c ^-yuen, or c/too- 
yuen, or heen-yuen, according to the extent of their 
jurisdictions. Each district has a regular establish¬ 
ment of military, revenue, ceremonial, punitive, and 
engineering officers, the respective chiefs of whom are 
accountable parti/ to the Poo-yueti, but chiefly to 
one of the^si* boards at Pekin. A list of all persons 
employed under' goveriuneiit is published four times 
a-year at Pekin, and is exactly of the same nature as 
our ‘ Red Rook.’ 

The imperial statutes are collected in the ‘Fa-tsing- 
hwuy-lecn-sze-le,’ or Inxiks of the laws of the Tsing 
dynasty, and .are prodigiously voluminous. A competent 
writer declares, tliat there does not e.xist in the whole 
range of human action a single fault which is not noticed 
in this code, and its due punishment apportioned. The 
fundamental or abridged statutes have been translated 
into English by Sir George Staunton, and underwent 
elaborate criticism in the Edinburgh Review, which 
awarded to them tlie following praise. * It is,’ remarks 
the reviewer, with every show of justice, ‘ a clear, 
concise, and distinct series of cnactineiits, savouring 
throughout of practical judgment and European good 
sense ; and if not always conformable to our improved 
notions of exjKjdiency in this country, in general ap¬ 
proaching to them more nearly than the codes of most 
other nations.’*—The scales of punishment arc inva¬ 
riably regulated by strokes of the bamboo; hence the 
Chinese empire has been compared to a school, of which 
the magistrates are the masters, and the people the 
pupils. The bamboo is the ferula, and care is taken that 
the child shall nut bo spoiled by sparing the rod. The 
number of blows of the bamboo, together with its various 
weights and thicknesses, is placed opposite every pos¬ 
sible crime and misdemeanour. That no person whatever 
may plead ignorance of the law, the penal statutes are 
printed in a cheap form and widely diffused, and every 
year sixteen discourses arc read to the public on various 
subjects, 'and one of them inculcates the propriety of 
each individual becoming acquainted with the laws, and 
. with the penalties of disobedience. • 

Thus, nut only are the laws framed upon the wisest 
principles, but ignorance of them is next to impossible. 
A stranger, therefore, becoming tmquainted with'the 
multifarious provisions for upholding and enforcuig mo¬ 
rality, .loyalty. and all the social virtues, is apt, to 
believe that tlie Chinese are, the best-behaved people 
under the .sun. Our short description, however, is as 
y|t only applicable to the tlieory of the constitution ': a 
khnwtedge of the practical administration of tlie laws 
dispels such on illusiuu; fur tlie Chinese are—from the 

* £dlnbiUKh Itevisw, vid. xv. t , 


very principles under which tiiey exist, and conse¬ 
quently from a necessity only to be removed by an alte¬ 
ration of those principles—a nation of hyp^rites. This 
is a comprehensive verdict, but its justice is readily ex¬ 
plained. ' 

Their prime and fundamental fallacy is their intense 
veneration for tlie ancients. Their code of lavra— 
though without doubt the most wonderful monument 
of wisdom, worldly exiierience, and forethought, wMch 
remote antiquity lias bequeathed to any nation—was 
perhaps as near perfection as the Cliinese believe when 
applied to the habits of men who lived three thou¬ 
sand years ago; but the great alterations which time 
has since brought about, render many of those antique 
regulations quite inapplicable to the present state of 
society. Consequently, the entire population, includ¬ 
ing the govenunent itself, unable to square their ac¬ 
tions by their laws, study every art wliich hypocrisy 
can 8U|g^t to iieinn to do so. Their modern practices 
necessarily jvage a constant warfare with their ancient 
theories, and the proficiency of the meanest peasant in 
warping and evading tlic law, is not to be surpassed by 
the most accomplished English special pleader; inso¬ 
much that wheiv we examine the actions of the Chinese 
as a nation closely, we shall discover, that from the ein- 
IKiror down to the beggar, the great business of life is as 
much to evade as to obey the law. 

The anomalies produced by tHts rooted veneration for 
antiquity, act both for and against the people. In the 
first place, it materi.ally lessens tlie emperor’s despotic 
sway. Though theoretically the most absolute of auto- 
cr.ats, he is far more the slave of precedent and cere¬ 
mony than his meanest subjects. Being considered the 
011 % mediator hetw^een man and Heaven, he is held i 
responsible for every misfortune that happen.^ to the 
nation, and every calamity is conceived to he the con¬ 
sequence of some sin he has committed. When insur¬ 
rections, famines, earthquakes, or inundations (the 
latter being very frequent) afflict the people, he is 
obliged to do penance; he appears in the meanest 
dress, strips the palace of its ornaments, and suspends 
all court amusements ; but even when thus humiliated, 
he is looked upon as the peculiar object of Heaven’s 
regard. A specimen of one of Jiis self-confessions and 
condemnations will show to what humiliations the em¬ 
peror is obliged to submit. On the occasion of a 
destructive drought, the following display was m.ade in 
the Pekin Gazette for July 2.'5, 1832 :—‘I, minister of 
heaven, am placed over mankind, and am responsible for 
keeping tlie world in order and tranquillising tlie people. 
Prostrate, I beg imperial Heaven to pardon my igno¬ 
rance and stuiildity, and to grant me renovation, for 
myriads of innocent people are involved by me, a single 
man. My sins are so numerous, it is difficult te escape 
from thorn.—Summer is past, mid autuinii arrived; to 
wait longer will be impossible. Knocking head (that is, 
performing the kow-tow'), 1 pray imperial Heaven to 
hasten and confer gracious deliverance, a speedy and 
divinely-henefleent rain, and to s.ave the people’s lives, 
and in some degree relieve ray rniquities.’—Autocrat as 
he is, the ‘ celestial’ monarch daily courts public opinion 
ill tlie Pekin Jiazette. Eacli laudable action he may 
perform, with the motives and tlie various reasons that 
maf have given ri.se to it, is announced in this vehicle 
for imperial panegyric, which is sent into every corner 
of tlie empire, and read in all the taverns and tea-houses. 
So much is he under the influence of custom, that he 
dare not omit the most disagreeable duty exacted of 
liim, or swerve one iota from the example of the long 
train of his predecessors. 'While giving audience to his 
ministers, whicli he does on every fifth dayj he cannot 
relax in the least from the fatiguing support of his 
dignity: he must not even lean back' in his chair. Thus, 
though the lives and liberty of three hundred miffions 
arc said to be at his command, he is deprived of liberty ; 
himself. 

But besides tlie natioual veaitration for old usage, 
the numerical strehgtk of the Chinese nation pla^ 
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a very strong bar against the will of the emperor. 
There is nothing bo much dreaded by the authorities 
as a mob, which is, according to one of their say¬ 
ings, ‘more dangerous than a troop of wild beasts.’ 
The strongest instance which could be adduced of the 
combined power of ancient custom and the force of mere 
numbers, is the fact, that when the Mantchoo Tartars 
conquered the country in 1652, the usurper was, as 
his successors have been, obliged to conform to the 
Chinese ancient usages. The most they could do was 
to force the Chinese into wearing long tails, though 
many sturdy patriots actually lost their heads rather 
than conform even in so trifling a matter. The victors, 
instead of overrunning the country, and placing the 
natives in subjection, could only keep their looting by 
conforming to the prejudices and customs of the natives; 
and the military conquerors were, in point of fact, re¬ 
conquered by the moral force of Chinese institutions. 
The national horror for foreigners obliges the Tartars to 
reside quite apart; and every town in China is divided 
into two sections by ;i thick wall—one for the Chinese, 
the other for the Tartars. These arc, moreover, only 
permitted to take a small share in the civil administra¬ 
tion of affairs, though the emperor himself is of Tartar 
descent. 

So much for the anomalous and artificial position of the 
emperor. The condition of his ministers and underlings 
exhibits even more forcibly how little the ancient theory 
ofthe Chinese constitution agrees with its practical work¬ 
ing. The impossibility, on the one hand, of obeying 
all the multifarious law's and regulations which it pre- 
of practising the fine maxims of morality 
it ilkSttlcates, and, on the other, thenevcr-ccasing 
appear to do so, produce a universal sj'sfcm 
MPf^Wlipicion and trickery. Nearly every employti is a 
on the actions of his brother officer. To begin at 
top of the official tree: the highest six olficers of 
state, who preside over the six metropolitan boards, arc 
spies over the actions and words of the members of 
each, which they regularly report to the emperor. For 
fear of intrigue and collusion, no two relations within 
the fourth (legree can sit at the same hoard. In the 
provinces, the grand object is to detach every officer 
from the affections of the people, that tbese may be aU 
centred in the emperor, and that there may be no 
plotting against the state. For a minister, therefore, to 
be popular, is to be truly unfortun-ate. No provincial 
officer, from a viceroy to the p(!ttiest magistrate, can 
hold employment in a district where he has relations: 
he can neither marry nor purchase lands in it; and his 
term of office is seldom longer than three years—so that 
a constant change of officials goes on throughout the 
empire. The consequence is, that every placeman takes 
care to make the most of his time, and screw s as many 
perquisites out of the unfortunate people over whom he 
has jurisdicticii as he possibly can. But even when he 
has thus made a large fortune, ho is very liable to lose 
it; for the government, after winking at his extortions 
till they have become something considerable, or too 
glaring to be tolerated, often pounces on the extor¬ 
tioner, accuses him of some crime—he is tried—his 
ill-gotten gains are seized, poured into the imiierial 
treasury, and he is very often condemned to dqiith. 
That accusers may not be wanting, the six presidents, 
or spies in chief, form themselves into a seventh board, 
called Tuo-tche-yuen, for the purpose of despatching 
spies into every part of the counfry to examine into 
^ind report the conduct of the several officers. To 
complete this system, every individual is invited to send 
np accusations against the government serviuits. This 
was originally intended as a ready channel for the com- 
ploiflts of the people to the car of the emperor, and is 
vaunted as such; but, like most other of the state regula¬ 
tions, it is ufittsed iu the way we have described. 

The coition, manners, and morality of the Chinese 
people bftng thus completely formed by their institu¬ 
tions; the mode fin winch those institutions are 
udmiuiiteretl, they present a curious series of contradic¬ 


tions, which in fact have tended to keep Europeans much 
in the dark respecting their true condition. Those who 
judge them by the theories and precepts of their sages, 
believe them unequalled for morality and good conduct; 
those who perceive how much these theories are de¬ 
parted from, must acknowledge that hypocrisy at least 
is a main characteristic of the nation. To the mode of 
life, ingenuity, and customs of this singular people, we 
intend devoting succeeding articles. 


‘NEVER WASTE BREAD.’ 

The Dutch are a reflecting and sententious people; and 
one of them, according to the report of a gentleman who 
bad lived long among them, defined education thus — 
‘ Every word a precept, every action an example.’ The 
Scotch, in their practice, seem very strictly to follow this 
definition; for with them example to the young is anxi¬ 
ously attended to, and instruction introduced upon 
every fitting opportunity. ‘Mind the bairns! mind the 
bairns!’ would a late Presbyterian pastor settled in 
London say, when calling to chide any laxity in at¬ 
tending church; and 

' Tlie fatlier mixes a’ w! admonition due,‘ 

says Burns, in one of the most true and hcautiful pic¬ 
tures of Scottish life ever drawn. 

Ihey give their instructions in various ways—by 
example, by precept, and by storj’’. In humble and 
middle life in particular all are anxiouriy, adliibited ; 
for in these ranks generally tlie young person has no¬ 
thing to look to but his or her good conduct; and often 
when strangers con.sidcr the young Scotcliraan or 
Scotchwoman us naturally wary and calculating, they 
are only following precepts, or reflecting on examides, 
anxiously impressed upon tliem by friends now far dis¬ 
tant, and whose precepts have from that circumstance 
a sort of sacrcdiiess, for they are associated with all the 
deep and moving memories of home. 

tine of tlicir earliest precepts is against unnecessary 
waste of anything; not from the natural and proper 
consideration that it is waste, and consequently an un¬ 
necessary and improper expense, but from the yet 
higher consideration that, however they themselves 
might be able to afford that waste, it is unlawful as 
others are concerned; as the rich cannot waste anything 
that they do not tliereby render dear to the poor. And, 
above all things, they arc apt to look with horror on the 
waste of human food, or indeed any food; first, from the 
trouble and toil it..occasions to produce it; and next, be¬ 
cause it is indispensable to existence. Bread in parti¬ 
cular is recognised as the symbol of all subsistence, and 
is therefore termed ‘the staff of life.’ And as every 
Flemish child is taught to look with alarm on pulling 
up grass, as tending to destroy the tenacity of the soil, 
and consequently the security of the cowitry which 
depends upon the maintenance of its dikes, so the 
Scottish child is taught to look with alarm on the waste 
of bread, because the want of that article is fatal, and 
in Scotland has been often felt. 

The following little story, ■^Vhlch the writer heard 
when very young from the lips of a revered relative, 
and has never forgotten, discloses also some other of the 
feelings peculiar to Scotland at that period: — ‘ My 
father,’ she said, ‘ was a tenant of the good but unfor¬ 
tunate Lord Pitsligo. It was in the spring of the ’4.5, 
immediately after the defeat of the 2 >rince ’6 army at 
Culloden, and when tfie gentlemen out upon that uirfor- 
tunate occasion, and many of the commons too, were 
hiding for thdir lives, that I, then a very young woman, 
was left in charge of the house, my father and all the 
aprvante' being engaged at their seed-time, and my 
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mother, who wa* delicate, being not yet out of bed. I 
was busy preparing breakfast, when a very old and in¬ 
firm man came to the door, and in the humblest man¬ 
ner requested to be allowed to warm himself by the fire. 
He was trembling from cold, and I not only requested 
him to enter, but hastened to place a chair for him, and 
make the fire wanner for his use. After sitting a little 
time, he asked if I could give him a little bread and 
milk, and I immediately brought some, and placed the 
milk on the fire to take the chill off' it. As I gave him 
the bread a small morsel fell on the floor, and I touched 
it with my foot to put it out of the way among the ashes, 
when the old man immediately stopped me. “Do not 
that!” he said, trembling from cold or from emotion; 

“ never waete bread! The time has been that 1 have 
given gold for a handful of drammack,* kneaded in a 
soldier’s bonnet. They that waste bread may fear th.at 
they shall one day come to want it!” As he said this, 
he stooped down and picked up the crumb I had dropt, 
and cleaning it on his bosom, ;md looking upwards, put 
it reverently into his mouth. I saw, as he stretched 
forth his hand, that it w'as fair as a lady’s, and that his 
linen, thougli coarse, was very clean; and as soon as 
I could, without alarming him, I asked if 1 could serve 
him in anything farther, as I thought I heard my motlier 
j call. I went to her, securing Ahe outer door ill passing, 

! for I feared lie might be some person in trouble, and told 
I her what I had seen. She immediately sprung up to 
i dress herself, i^questing me to stay where 1 was, and in 
a very' few minutes she was iii the kitelien, closing the 
door qfter her. /is 1 immediately heard her sobbing, 

I venture;^ t» jieep through the key-hole, when I sew 
my mother on her kneesfat the old man’.s feet, and bath¬ 
ing his hands in her tears. It was Lord I'itsligo! 

After many sufferings from age and illness, and many 
hair-breadth ’seape.s in many di.sgniscs, and from living 
often in holes n liere scarcely a wild creature could have 
lived, lu! had drawn towards his own estates, to live the 
short pmriod he iniglit be allowed to live, or die among 
liis own pcoiile; knowing th.at if tliey could uut save ! 
liini, at least he should have their sympathy. 

He had been driven from a cave in the neighbourhood, 
in consequence of huviugbeen dragged by some soldiers, 
who did not know his person, to di.seover the scene of 
his own concealment; and where, if he liad been found, 
instead of in its neighbourhood, he would certainly have 
been se(;ured : he had therefore since lieen less comfort¬ 
able. On a part of his estate there were some large 
cairns, called the Cairns of I’itsligo, memorials, as it is 
thought, of former battles and buryiiigs. On the top of 
these the shepherds had formed hollows, in whieli they 
might sit sheltered, and yet see their herds. In one of 
these the old nobleman had taken up his abode, because 
from it he could see to a distance around, and on occa¬ 
sion creep into a hole that had been- scooped out in it, 
,iu8t capable of receiving him, and even of concealing 
him if not narrowly sought for. There he spent many 
days, looking upou his ruined residence, and upon the 
lands no longer his, and envying, doubtless, the humblest 
labourer upon them ; and there he had passed the cold 
and cruel night preceding this interview. I well rc- 
inenibercd,’ said my old friend, ‘ the thick carpeting of 
his spacious dining-room, its curtains of velvet deeply 
fringed with gold, and the proud looks of himself and 
his ancestors, as they were pictured on its walls, now 
• ruined and blackened by the fire of the desfroyer. I 
had even seen his proud bearing, a.s, walking on the sea- 
heach between his castle and the humbler but still 
beautiful residence of liis near ncighlwur Pittulie, he 
I ■ endeavoured to persuade him to join in the rising for 
the prince ; and the solemn courteousness with which 
he rode through the village, aa he parted for- the expe¬ 
dition, bowing on all sides to his tenants, who had come 
reverently to see him leave them; and, young as I was, 
1 could not but contrast all this with wdiat I now saw. 

My mother, suspecting I might be listening or anxi- 

»Meal and water. * • 


ous, came out, and hurried me before her, putting her 
hand on her lips at the same time to impose silence. 
When we reached the bedroom she broke out afresh, 
regretting beyond everything tlint he must again en¬ 
counter the cruel season, without the possibility of their 
adding almost any comfort. A blanket, however, or 
blankets, were, I stipposc, carried that night to the 
cairn, and also some food and drink. He was soon after 
conveyed to Auchiricsi wliere he lived long, and, after 
many osciipes, at last died in peace. Everybody in the 
neighbourlioodkiiew of his residence. 'I'he very children 
would go .and peeji tlirough the chinks of tlie garden- 
door as he sat reading, but they never breatlied his 
name. Tlie farm on which the cairn where he was con¬ 
cealed is situated, thougli now disjoined from his estates, 
is called the farm of “ Jiord’s-Cairn” to tliis day, and 
will never be named witliout renicinbcring the cause; 
nor shall I ever forget the lesson he taught me, never 
to wastia#re;id.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE NIGHT UEFOUE A BUEL. 

Real life has sitnatioiia of tragic interest, compared 
witli whicli tliose of fiction sink into tlic character of 
tame and modified imitations. The following is a de¬ 
scription of a situation of this |)rder—Colonel and Mrs 
Eavveett during the night preceding the duel which 
proved fatal to that gentleman, July )84;t. The 
jiassago is c-xtracted from a letter in which Mrs Eawcett 
addresses tJio; public in vindication of her husband. 

‘ Ho did not hoar from Lieutenant Cuddy till near 
midnight, when he received a note, a few lines of whiph : 
I read over his shoulder; and when I saw that 
piuriiort was, that Lieutenant Cuddy had failed 'Rfes 
endeavours to cfl'cct an arraugeinent, and that 
were to go out, 1 fell hack on my chair, nearly fainting, 
when my husband said in a disxileased manner, “ Oh, 
this is just wliat I feared—that you would fail me when 
I most required your firmness and obedience.” He 
then went to order a carriage to come early the next 
morning, desiriug me to get the servants to bed, but 
observed, that as it was ;dready so late, it would be 
better for us both to sit up. He soon came back, and 
lay down on tlic sofa, whilst 1 sat by his side. Thus 
passed the remainder of tliat sad night. He oecasionally 
dozed, hut 1 saw he watched me strictly, and was un¬ 
easy if I attempted to quit him. However. I had no 
idea wiiatcvcr of endeavouring to give information, for 
I well knew my husband's eharacter; although he never 
had any concealments from me, and was kind, .afiee- 
tionate, and indulgent in the highest degree, yet ho 
would never have forgiven the slightest interfcreuco on 
my p:irt in a matter of honour and duty. I also never 
thought that Lieutenant Munro would tire at him; and 
as r knew his own resolve not to discharge his pistol, 

I was assured all would tcniiinate happily, tliough I 
had a feeling of terror I could not then account for. * 

‘ Shortly after my husb.and had dressed and break¬ 
fasted, the carriage arrived (1 think it was near five 
o clock), and he sent me down to unfasten the hall-door, 
lest, the ringing sliould rouse the servants, which I did. 
He then said, oil taking leave of me, “ God bless you, 
my beloved Annie! you iiavc shown yourself this night 
to he a true and devoted wife; and remember, whatever 
hapiiens, I go out witli a clear conscience, for they have 
forced me into this, and I will never fire at your sister’s 
husband.” He then ran down the stairs, and let him¬ 
self out.’ 

Tlic remote cause of the death of tliis gentleman was 
liis having expressed dissatisfaction at the way in which 
liis brother-in-latv liad transacted for him the sale of a 
liousu. Some high words which ensued on this subject 
could only be brought to a satisfactory result by the 
two men going out to take the chance of destroying 
each other. How inordinately strange that such a sys- ' 
teni should continue to exist in the nineteenth century 
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'^and stranger still, that it should be tacitly counte¬ 
nanced by courts and authorities, and seriously defended 
by many intelligent persons t It is unquestionably the 
purest relic of medissval borbarisin which has descended 
to our time. 

BOUSE-FIXES. 

Amongst domestic plagues flies are generally included. 
Few persons know from whence they come, or are aware 
that there are numerous species which inhabit our dwell¬ 
ings. Some of these species a good deal resemble each 
other, whilst otlicrs. are so very dissimilar, that the 
smaller ones are supposed to be the young of the larger 
individuals. In our days, when natural science has ar¬ 
rived at such a degree of perfection—when every year 
brings forth works of amusement and instruction adapted 
to every age. as well as for every class of societjg—it 
seems incredible that any one should be so ignorant of 
the things which daily surround him, iis to suppose that 
flies vary in size according to their age; and that, con¬ 
sequently, the large and small are the old and young of. 
the same species. To assist in dissipating snch errors, 
we glean Ironi the Correspondence of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle the following facts, connected with the history 
of the common house-fly:— 

There are fifty, perhaps a hundred, different sorts of 
flies and gnats wliicli annually visit our apartments, 
and establish tliemselvos as regular domestics. Amongst 
the most familiar of lliese are the green-bottle, the blue¬ 
bottle or flesh-fly, the larder-fly impatiently bouncing 
against the windows, the biting house-fly, whicli inter¬ 
rupts our reveries by its unwelcome attacks on the legs 
an^ ankles, and the lesser and larger house flics, alight¬ 
ing on our food, and soiling the furniture. All of them 
are unplcitsant companions—tickling, teasing, devour¬ 
ing ; the most unceremonious visitors—paying respect 
neither to time, pl.acc, nor person. 

Their economy and transformation being similar, the 
domestic fly may be taken as the type of the whole 
race. Like most insects, it lays eggs, which arc tle- 
,posited in hot and moist dunghills, and among other 
petrifying refuse. These eggs are hatched into minute 
maggots of a dirty white and yellow colour, which feed 
till they arrive at about twice the size of a caraway 
seed, and in this state they tumble hit her and thither, 
without any distinct organs of locomotion. When fat 
.and full fed, the maggots lie dormant a few hours, dur¬ 
ing which time the skin hardens, ‘and becomes an oval 
cylindrical case, of a chestnut colour; and in this re¬ 
spect the two-wihged flies {dipiera') differ from iUl the 
.other orders of insects, wliich cast their skins when they 
become chrysalides. In the chrysalis state they remiiin 
jrom a few days to as many weeks, according to the 
temperature; many of them, no doubt, sleeping through¬ 
out winter. During this period of repose, the recent mag¬ 
got is undergoing a wonderful transformation within his 
own skid. Which uljflmately opens at one end by a little 
circular lid, and out creeps the house-fly, with its body 
and six legs as large as at any subsequent period of its 
life; indeed the abdomen Is often larger, as it is filled 
with a fluid necessary to the expansion of the winga 
When the fly issues from the chrysalis, the only part 
which has to grow is the wings—these* being at that , 
stage two little crumpled moist objects on each side of ; 
the body. The first act of the insect, therefore, is, be¬ 
fore they dry, to crawl up some object, when the fluid 
in the abdomen gravitates, or is forced into the nervures ' 
of the wings, and expands the wrinkles ; at last these 
iippendagcs are stretched out, and covered with a deli- ; 
‘ Ste transparent, but iridescent membrane, and then i 
‘'fc little animal is ready for flight 
''Tfie house-fly, thus completed, 'is too well known to , 
ib^ire any lengthened description. It still bears the 
'tnc^ical name assigned to it by LinOBeus (musca domes- 
.it,clothed with bhock hairs and bristles ; the ' 
antebiw, of feelers, are black, and feathered; the eyes ' 
^re remote, and of a dull brownish-red; the space be- i 
Jheni iS; but the face .is satiny y^owish* i 


white; and a similorliue surrounds the eyes ; the thpFhSE 
or body is bright gray, with four blackish,stripes dmvn 
the back; the abdomen is ash-coloured, with douaed 
markings; and the six legs erelong, slender, and hlack- 
ish. The fly thus described is n very pretty animal ; 
and when seen under the microscope, presents one of the 
most perfect and elegant objects in animated nature. 
Its whole anatomy and structure are beautifully adapted 
to its mode of life; its orbicular eyes enable, it t.6 see 
above, beneath, and around it; its proboscis, which it 
elongates and contracts at pleasure, can seize and ex¬ 
tract the juices of the minutest particle; and its tiny 
feet, which act like a boy’s sucker, enable it not only 
to climb the smoothest surface, but to walk even wi^ 
its back downwards. 

The domestic fly is very generally diffused; and British 
naturalists state, that ttic musca doineatica of Canada, 
the United States, Cape of Good Hope, Hobart Town, 
&u. is one and the same with that which frequents our 
own apartments. To the same genus as musca domes- 
tica belongs the green-bottle (JIf. Ccesar'), and the blue¬ 
bottle (il/. oomitaria). The larder-fly, so like the blue¬ 
bottle, belongs to another genus (anthomyia'), which also 
includes the lesser house-fly, vulgarly believed to be the 
young of musca domeslica. The biting tiouse-fly ranks 
under a tliird genus, termed stomoxys, from the struc¬ 
ture of the mouth, which is horny, and formed for 
piercing. 

- 1 - 

BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

THORWAIWSEN. • ,• 

t 

Tbe history of Thorwaldsen, the most eminent of mo¬ 
dern sculptors, affords another instance of the wonders 
which are to be accomplished, by assiduous perseverance, 
in surmounting iwverty and all the attendant evils it 
casts in the way of struggling but determined genius. 

In 1770, a poor sculptor from Iceland, named Gols- 
kalk Thorwaldseji, travelled with his young wife, the 
-daughter of a clergyman, to seek his fortune in Copen- 
liagen. On the 19tlii of November, and while continu¬ 
ing their route, a son was bom, who w-as named Albert, 
or Bertel. This was the afterwards famous sculptor. 
The father, after settling in Copenhagen, was not long 
in obtaining employment, and received severid commis¬ 
sions for carving figure-heads for the Danish navy. 
Being constantly in the workshop, a chisel was amongst 
young Thorwaldsen’s earliest playthings; for as soon 
as he had strength enough to hold a carving instru¬ 
ment, his father taught him to assist in the work. 
The extreme aptitude which he evinced made a strong 
impression on his parents, who, too poor to provide 
him with special instruettfrs, sent him to the gratui¬ 
tous school of arts established in Copenhagen. For 
some time he did not distinguish himself beyond his 
fellow-scholars; but in due time his natural genius de¬ 
veloped itself, and in 1787, when he had attoined the 
age of seventeen, he obtained a silver medal as a prize 
for one of his productions. It would seem that at 
this period he had no greater ambition than that of 
following his father’s branch of the profession, and 
sculpturing allegorical ornaments for sliip^ ; but he - 
was reserved for a brighter destiny. The! historical 
painter Abildgaard, appreciating the itjperior Mefit 
dismayed in his early artistic effort?, took him so fw 
under lus protection as to give himjG^tuitous 1 (is!) 0 n 8 , 
and was pleased to find they wer? fully profited by. In 
1789 young Thorwaldsen carried away a second prize, i 
and two years later tbe gold medal; finally, in 17d9, his 
dlligende and abilities met with the highest the 

academy evef bestowed, namely, the ‘pHzti of ^»ne’— 
that is {o say, an annual peikidn of (pearly 
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liSO-X ^aranteed for three year*, to enable him to 
pthbeed to, and study in, the metropolis of art. Before, 
honrever, taking his departure, he remained two years 
longer at Copenhagen, closely opcupied in the study 
of his profession; but on the 20th of May 179.3 he em¬ 
barked on board a Danish frigate. His voyage was 
lon^ and tedious. The vessel touched at a great num¬ 
ber of ports, and did not reach Rome till the montli of 
March in the year following. * Once, however, settled 
in the scene of his studies, he set diligently to work, 
though his early progress, like that of all true geniuses, 
was in his own estimation slow, and consequently dis¬ 
couraging. Comparing his own crude attempts with the 
che/s-d’afkeres of the masters whose works he had come to 
examine and learn from, he despaired of ever approach¬ 
ing them even at a humble distance. On one occasion, 
it is said, that having laboured very hard on a figure 
for some time, and comparing it when completed with 
its original, the contrast produced so strong a feeling of 
despair on his mind that he broke it in pieces with his 
hammer. Others, however, who witnessed his labours, 
had a far higher opinion of his proficiency than him¬ 
self, and, encouraged by their advice and plaudits, he 
continued to persevere. 

Thus he worked on till the allotted three years passed, 
and his means^if subsistence were at an end. Boor, un¬ 
known, and too msdest to make a boast of his talents, 
Albert Thorxyildsen saw no other prospect than that o.'' 
returning to Denmark, and again taking to his father’s 
humble branch of art. A happy chance, however, de¬ 
tained him in Rome. When on the eve of departure, it 
happened tliat onr tasteful and rich countryman, Mr 
Thonins Hope—then travelling to gratify liis almost 
insatiahle love for, and admiration of, the fine arts— 
visited the young sculptor's studio, and, struck with the 
I beauty of a statue of .Jason modelled in clay, immediately 
; commissioned its execution in marble. For this he paid 
1 so liberal a remuneration, that Thorwaldsen, finding 
his moans of subsistence assured for some time to come, 
i abandoned his intention of revisiting Copenhagen, and 
remained in Rome. From this epoch the Danish sculp¬ 
tor rose rapidly in fortune and reputation. He soon 
became a formidable rival to the celebrated Canovaj 
but though some of hi.s full statues are scarcely sur¬ 
passed by his Italian rival, yet it is upon the beauty of 
his bus-reliefs that Thorwaldsen’s fame chiefly rests. 
His Jason soon obtained for him a European reputa¬ 
tion ; and, after a few years, one of tl>e greatest treats af¬ 
forded to strangers in Komejj^'as a visit to Thorwaldsen’s 
dwelling, the Coxa Butt, on the Fiazza Barberini. His 
steadily increasing aflhience enabled him to make one Of 
the finest private galleries to be found in Rome; for, be¬ 
sides several of his own sculptures, he made a choice 
collection of paintings by many of the most celebrated 
modern artists when they, as he had done, visited Rome 
for tlie purpose of study. Thus he became, in turn, a 
patron and a Ireljxir to struggling merit, and innuraer- 
_ ahle^ acts of generosity and kindness have beea recorded 
ofhiii^. To mention only one. Amongst the crowd of 
patrons who desired to possess something from his chisel 
was the late king of Prussia, who accordingly sen^im 
‘ a edinmissipu; but the Danish sculptor declined It in 
these generous words‘ Sire, there is at this moment in 
Rome ope of your faithful subjects who is more capable 
than myself of tusquittiug himself to your satisfaction of 
tha taj^ with which you have deigned to honour me. 
Permit me tq recommend hiih to your prtjection.’ The 
rival thu^ sq .dlf^tercatqdly intredueed to the notice of 
the king of Prussia was employed, and oxecikted tig; 


celebrated figure of ‘ The Spinster,’ one of the most 
admiriS works in the Royal Gallery at Berlin. His 
name was Rodolph Schadow, one of the best sculptors 
Prussia has to boast of.* 

In 1819 the town of Lucerne commissioned Thorwald¬ 
sen to e.xecute a nionunient in memory of the Swiss 
guards who, during the French Revolution, fell on the , 
10th of August 1792 at the Tuillories. Unable to com¬ 
plete the order without assistance, he ciUled in that of j 
Aborii, a young artist from Constance. Thorwaldsen 
only made the model, which proved to be one of his 
grandest conceptions. A colossal lion, wounded by a 
lance, expires while covering a shield oniamentod with 
fleur-de-lis, wliich, though unable to retain, he grasps 
with his claws. At the base of the figure are engraved 
the names of the soldiers and officers who were killed. 
Wishing to superintend the inauguration of this monu¬ 
ment, he seized the opportunity of revisiting his native 
countr^jg' He arrived safely at Copenhagen, and during 
his shoH ^y, Frederick VI., the reigning king, being 
employed in re-constructing the church of Notre Dame 
(which was destroyed in the bombardment of 1807 
by the British fleet), commanded his illustrious sub¬ 
ject to make statues of the Saviour and his twelve 
apostles. Thorwaldsen returned to Rome, where he 
worked incessantly to complete this extensive com¬ 
mission ; and the statues remain to this day his chef- 
d'a'uvrc. M. Valery, a Fremfh traveller who visited 
Rome .and 'Pliorw'aldsen’s studio at the time of the near 
conqiletion of these figures, thus describes both the sculp¬ 
tures and the sculptor. ‘ Their composition is noble, 
especially that of Christ, which displays an evangelical 
and simple sublimity, joined to all the majesty, with pone 
of the terrible ch.oracteristics, of the Olympian Jupiter. 
Thonvaldsen, despite his twenty years' residence in 
Rome, remains in all respects the man of the north; and 
his rougli exterior—which does not diminish the effect of 
his polite and benevolent manners—forms a striking con¬ 
trast to his works, which are inspired by the loveliest 
forms of Grecian art, and to the soft Italian figures 
w'hicli surround his studio.’ Other descriptions of his 
person, however, scarcely bear out tVie rough (upre) 
aspect attributed to him by M. Valery. He had a fine 
and large head, wliich late in* life was covered with 
white hair, falling in large curls on his shoulders. His 
eyes were blue, with a soft and pleasing expression, and 
his forchc.ad was high and square. In figure he was 
robust. 

Thorwaldsen definitively returned to his native coun¬ 
try in ] 8.'i8, after residing at Rome for forty-two years. 
He entered it in triumph; for tlie d,ay of liis arrival was 
made a day of national rejoicing: he was met by an 
immense crowd, who greeted him with welcome and 
acclamation. Poets composed verses in his honour. 
The king, Christian VIII.—wlib, before acceding to the 
throne, made his familiar acqnairit.'uice at Rome, and 
had retained a strong friendship for him—named him 
consulting councillor and director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts of Copenhagen. ’I'horwald.sen lived respected 
and honoured by his countryni’en up to March in tlie 
present year. His deatli v/as sudden. On the 25th of 
that month ha went to the theatre, and before tlie per¬ 
formances had commenced, fell back in his chair. Me¬ 
dical aid was instantly summoned, and he was promptly 
conveyed to bis residence. But help was useless j for a 
few minutes after he was taken home he expred, with¬ 
out having spoken a single word, or shown the smallest 
sign of pain. He had reached his seventy-fourth year, 
and up to tlic latest moment of his existence continued 
to labour at his art: even the day previous to his deatli 
he worked at a bust of Luther and a statue of Hercules, 
which he had promised to complete at an early period 
for the palace of Christianberg. Hq did not leave, as 
was exfiected, much wealth-, but all he had vaa be¬ 
queathed to a museum which be founded, and which 


* iicbadow died early at BonM, and a handsome monument was 
erected to his memory hi the ohuKb'of .Jmlrnt (tela pratie. . ^ 
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Iliears his name. He was buried on the 30tli of ^arch, 
and II description of his funeral (derived from the Berlin 
Gazette^ "’ll! show in what estimation art and its great 
masters are held in Denmark. The body lay in state 
during the 29th, in tlie room containing antique sculp¬ 
tures in the Thorwaldsen museum, and in this apart¬ 
ment several persons assembled on the morrow, and at 
eleven o’clock a dirge, composed by Holst and Kung, was 
executed by the pupils of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
After this a funeral oration was delivered by a Danish 
clergyman; when concluded, the body was removed to 
a hearse, while a company of professional singers 0 . 16 - 
cuted a sacred cantata. On the plain open coffin were 
placed interwoven branches of the cypress and palm, 
and the canopy of the hearse was surmounted by one of 
the artist’s last and most beautiful works—Hope lean¬ 
ing on an anchor. The procession was headed by 800 
students, and followed by the most illustrious persons in 
the kingdom, including the president and nil the mem¬ 
bers of the Academy of Fine Arts as chief mourners, 
together with the crown prince and other members of the 
royal family, ministers cBl' state, officers of the army and 
navy, and upwards of 8000 citizens of all classes. The 
distance—about a mile—which the funeral pas.sed in its 
way from the museum to the church of ‘ Our Lady,’ whs 
lined with soldiers, .and with the different trades with 
their colours and insignia covered with crape, the mem¬ 
bers of each company to deep mourning. The streets 
were strewn, according to Scandinavian custom, witli 
white sand intermixed with juniper leaves. At the 
church, the king, attired in deep moimiing, received 
the corpse, and on its being set down, a requiem was 
sting. The bishop of Zealand performed the funeral 
service, and read an oration. The body was then lowered 
to its last resting-place. • The queen and the royal family 
occupied the royal pew during the whole of the cere¬ 
mony. The bdls of all the churches in the capital 
tolled from eleven till twelve o’clock. 

The works of Thorwaldsen are disseminated through¬ 
out Europe. His finest is the triumph of Alexander, a 
bas-relief ordered by Napoleon, but now adorning the 
Cliristianberg palace at Copenhagen. The Saviour and 
the twelve apostles is considered his next best effort, 
and after it the tomb of Eugene Bcanharnais at Munich, 
and the mausoleum to Poiie I*ius VII. at Home. The 
works of tills sculptor which have found their way to 
England are in private collections. Besides Mr Hope’s 
Jason, the Duke of Bedford possesses a Fsyche, Lord 
Ashburton a Helie, and Lord Egerton a Ganymede, 
sculptured by the great Danish artist. Thorwaldsen 
executed a statue of Lord Byron, to be placed M the 
noble poet’s memory in Westminster Abbey; but it was 
thought by the proper authorities inexpedient to give 
it a place in the saexed edifice, and it still lies shut up 
in its packing-case in the cellars of the London custom • 
house unclaimed; though scarcely unheeded, for n luo- 
ject is on foot for redeeming it, and placing it in the 
parish church of Hucknall, Nottinghamshire, where 
Byron was buried. 

The works of Thorwaldsen are con.spicuous as much 
for their poetical beauty as for the severe taste which 
he always exercised over his genius; consequently they 
join to correctness of form that purity which never 
o’ersteps the modesty of nature. In this respect Thor- 
waldsen’s sculptures contrast most favourably with those 
of his great Italian rival Canova; but such a comparison 
is unnecessary to establish the clftuns of the Danish 
artist to the highest place in the ranks of fame, for the 
branches of art in w'hich both sculptors shone were dif¬ 
ferent—Canova’s best works being full figures, and 
Thorwaldscn’s bas-reliefs. There is one thing of minor 
importance which, however, materially detracts from a 
■pectator’s jdeasure in beholding some of the Dane’s 
compositions—they are executed in an inferior 
kind of marffie, the blue veins of which diminish the 
general efifadt of the forms. This is the more to be re¬ 
gretted, as their design and execution will be admired 
down to the latest posterity. 


A magnificent monument will be erected at Copen¬ 
hagen in memory of Thorwaldsen, for which subscrip¬ 
tions have already been opened, the king of Denmark 
making the first contribution. 


NARRATIVE OF THE SANTA PE 
EXPEDITION. 

The narrative of Mr Gteorge Wilkins Kendall, an ad¬ 
venturous American, who volunteered with a party of 
Texans to proceed overland to Santa Fe, in Mexico, is 
one of the most interesting productions of the present 
publishing season, and, a.s presenting a faithful and 
graphic description of the dangers and difficulties to be 
encountered by travellers on the great westeriii prairies, 
is assuredly more exciting than the must fancifully- 
coloured romance.* Referring those who possess the 
means to a x'erusal of the work itself, we shall endea¬ 
vour to afford others, who are less favourably situated, 
a glimpse of Mr Kendall’s spirit-stirring pictures of life 
in the American deserts, with some notices of the ex¬ 
pedition, its objects, and termination. 

In the early part of April 1841, Mr Kendall, as he 
informs us, determined on making a tour of some kind 
upon the great western jirairics, induced by the hope of 
correcting a derangement of health, as well ns by a 
desire to visit regions inhabited only by the roaming 
Indian, and to participate in the exciternent of buffalo- 
hunting and other wild sports. A favourable ojipor- 
tunity of following but his intention Occurred in an ex¬ 
pedition from Austin to Santa Fii, profected by the 
Texan government, with the assigned view of diverting 
the trade of northern Mexico to the Texan outpm-ts, 
and of cimflrming the Te.xan rule within the limits of 
the Hio Grande. With the precise motives of the en- 
tcriirise, however, our author was not inclined to meddle. 
He was a native of the United States, and wished not 
to interfere in the projects of a foreign nation, further 
than to accompany across tlic prairies a force capable 
of defence against hostilities. I'roviding himself, there¬ 
fore, with a passport from the Mexican vice-consul at 
Lew llrleans, he sailed from that port on the 17tii of 
May 1841 for Galveston, the priiiciijal ’J'exan harbour 
in the Gulf of Alexico. At Houston, where he landed, 
all was bustle and preparation. Every one was talking 
of the S.inta Ec expedition, which was ‘ looked uiion as 
nothing more than a pleasant hunting excursion through 
a large section of country, much of which was unknown 
to the white man. Such jiortions of the route as had 
been previously explored were known to abounil with 
bufi'alo, elk, antelope, and every species of game, besides 
fish and wild Iioney. The climate also was known to 
be dry and salubrious; in short, until a point high up 
on Red River should be gained, the trip promised to be 
one of continued interest lind pleasure.’ At Houston, 
other volunteers w’ere found ready to set out for the 
starting-point at Austin, and witlf two or three of these, 
and iirovided with a stout horse, Mr Kendall began his 
travels. 

We must necessarily pass over a variety of prelimi¬ 
nary details of the Santa Fe expedition; it is sufficient 
to state, that it was not ready for setting out till the 18th 
of June; and most unfortunately for our author, he had 
so far incax>acitatcd himself for the enterprise by a badly- 
sxiramedHirikle, that it was necessary to xdace him in a 
•Jersey wagon, drawn by two mules, and covered so as 
to protect him from the sun and rain during the long 
mai^ies. Another gentleman, .lose Antonio Navarra, 
also unable to walk, was his companion in this irk- ■ 
soipe conveyance. Accompanied for a short way by 
General Lamar, president of Texas, the expedition at 
its outset had an imx>osing figure. Two companies, 
numbering some eighty men, were sent forward as an 
advanced guard; then came the wagons in single file, 
and the beef cattle that were to ftimish the party with 


’ Wil^ and Putnam, London. 2 vols. 1844. 
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meat. One company was assigned for fatigue duty— 
driving the cattle, and cutting away the hanks of the 
creeks, or removing any obstacles that might obstruct 
the passage of the wagons. The rear-guard brought uji 
the long procession, and consisted of three companies, 
there being six in all. The artillery company possessed 
one brass six-pounder—^nothing being so much dreaded 
by armed Indians as a field-piece. The number of 
volunteers doing duty was two hundred and seventy. 
In addition, there were about fifty jMjrsons attached to 
the expedition in some way—commissioners, merchants, 
tourists, blacksmiths, and other servants. All being 
well mounted and well armed, riding in double file, the 
cavalcade presented an imposing and animating spec¬ 
tacle. The fare for the party was simple enough— 
roasted orbroiled beef, cooked on sticks or ramrods bel'ore 
the fire, with salt, coffee, and sugar. No bread stuffs 
were provided; yet the bracing air of the prairies, 
says the tourist, served instead of bread and dessert. 

‘ (3ur meal over, knots of the volunteers would congre¬ 
gate here and there around the camp fires, telling 
stories of the marvellous, and spinning long 3 'arns about 
border forays, bufliilo hunts, and brushes with the In¬ 
dians Of the prairies. An lioiir or two would ho whiled 
away in this manner, and then preparations would be 
' made for retiring to sleep—a very simple process upon 
a campaign. A person h.as only to pick out a soft jilacc 
upon the ground, roll liimsclf up in his blanket, and 
take imniediatopossessioii of liis bedroom ; and thougli 
people who have ncyer lived “out of doors” may pic¬ 
ture anything but comfort with such lodgings, sounder, 
i BwectcT, and Inore refreshing sleep never visited tlie 
i downiest couch than can be found upon the earth on 
' one of our western prairies.’ tiometiuic.s, as a .slight 
j drawl)ack on the pleasures of Ibis kind of bivouac, tlic 
; sleepers were involuntarily s;ibjeeted to a shower wliieii 
soaked them to the skin tlirough their bLankets ; tliese 
■ drenebitigs, however, do not appear to have had .any 
bad effect on the constitutions of the wanderers. (Je- 
' casionally t)ic bivouac was rendered somewhat critical 
by the intrusion of a rattlesnake. 

‘ We had,’ observes Mr Kendall, ‘ a troublesome and 
! unwelcome visitor in camp on the night of the 4th of 
; July, 'i’he storm h.ad induced the mess to which I was 
I attached to pitch a tent. The wet grass without pro- 
j bubly drove a prairie rattlesnake to more eoinfortahle 
j quarters within our canvass, the first intimation wo had 
I of the vicinity of his snakeshiji Ixiing his crawling over 
i one of us in an attempt to efleet a lodgment under 
some of the bhankets. A more disagreeable eoinpaniou- 
sliip cannot well be imagined, even if one has bis choice 
from among all living, moving, creeping, flj’ing, running, 
swimming, and crawling things ; and to assert that any 
of us felt perfectly ciisy and at home with such a ueigli- 
hour among us, would he saying what is not true. For 
myself, fearing to move lest I should molest the reptile, 
I rolled myself, head apd all, under my blanket, and lay 
perfectly quiet until daylight. Where the intruder went, 
no one could tell, and we had the very great satisfaction 
of seeing no more of him. Very frequently, on the 
great prairies, a man wakes up in the morning and finds 
that he has had a rattlesnake for a sleeping partner: 
but there is one excellent trait in the character of 
these reptiles—they never bite unless disturbed, and 
^will get out of the way as soon as possible, <jxcept in 
* the month of August, when they are said to be blind, 
and will snap at any and everything they may hear 
about them.’ 

. _ The line of route pursued by this remarkable e^e- 
dition was altogether new. .Tourneys across the prairies 
to the Rocky Mountains had been usually perfomJfed 
from the Missouri, Arkansas, or other western waters 
of the United States. The line now to be described 
Was uonsiderably to the southward; commencing it' 
Austin, about 80 degrees north latitude, apd 98 degrees, 
west longitude, it was designed to follow a north¬ 
western direction towards Santa Eo, near latitude 3C 
degrees, longitude 106 degrees, op the River Grande! 


Ignoraqt of almost every landmark on the route, its 
ofilcers were dependent on guides, little _ better than 
mere pretenders, who had been concerned In excursions 
in different i)arts of the territory to be crossed.^ Con¬ 
ducted by these ignorant pilots, tlio party, which was 
headed by General Macleo<l, kept, as it subsequently 
apipears, too much towards the north, and got itself 
involved in a country wild, broken,' and in some places 
impass-able, with the still more distressing peculiarity 
of l)eing destitute of fresh ■water, and possessing few 
animals that could be shot down for food. 

The expedition had advanced only a few daj's on its 
march, when it reached the feeding grounds of the 
huffido; and herds of that animal made their appear¬ 
ance, much to the joy of the hunters, but the chagrin 
of our author and ins companion in the wagon, and not 
less of Mr Eit/gcrrfld, a lively Irishman, wlio kindly 
acted as dviver. One day the party in the wagon sud¬ 
denly i) »elf out of sight of the main body of the 
expedition. ‘This eireumstanco did not in tlie least 
alarm us, as we anticipated no immediate danger; and ■ 
the trail of the advanee-gwirfl was so itl.aiuly visible 
on the gr.ass, that we could follow it at a rapid pace. 
Wliile jogging briskly along at the foot of a prairie 
ridge, the roll running nearly p.arallel -(vith our course, 
a buffalo cow came dashing madly i)ast, and within but 
.a few yards of us. Her tongue was out, and curved 
inward, wliile her tail was carJied aloft, showing that 
she was running in hot haste, and apparently for life. 
One of the wagon curtains had at first prevented us 
from seeing .aught in the rear of the buffalo; hut as she 
swiftly sped past us, >a pursuer in tlie shape of an 
Indian, wlio could not he morn than ten yards behind 
her, appeared in full view. The savage was mounted 
on a small but beautifully-formed bay horse of short, 
quick stride, yet fine and powerful action. He was 
armcil with a long lance, wliieh ho held poised in his 
liaud, while a bow and quiver were strapped to his 
back. Ilis dress w.as a buckskin shirt, with leggitis of 
the same material, while his long black hair, although j 
partially confined by a yellow hand about bis bead, was 
waving in the breeze created by bis rapid course along 
the prairie. He had scarcelj^ got clear of the curtain 
whicli confined our view to objdl-ts only in advance of 
the -waigoti, when another Indian was discovered follow¬ 
ing immediately in his steps. 

“Los Indios! los Indios!” cried Mr Navarro, will) i 
consternation dejucted in his countenance, while he was 
cagerlj' feeling about in the bottom of the wagon for 
his jjflc. “ Cam.anelies!” shouteil Eitz, at the same 
timp pummelling and kicking the mules into a break¬ 
neck gallop, in the hope of soon coming up with the 
advance-guard, which now could not bo far ahead. 

“ The whole tribe!” I could not help exchiiraiiig, as I 
now looked out at tlie hinder end of tlie wagon, and saw 
sti’’ another well-uiountcd Indian dashing down the 
roll of prairie with the speed of the wind, and, to ap¬ 
pearance, making directly for ns. Tliis whole scene 
was enacted in a few seconds, and in our lame and un¬ 
protected situation, our minds were but ill at ease on 
the score of an attack. The appeamnee of ttie last . 
Indian, and the rea.sonahlo supposition that a ; ! 

body might be following liim, induced Eitz to kick iiM ^ i 
beat the mules more zealously than before, and at '|^w5 
a rate of speed did they go, that the race het«re®g®| 
and the foremost Indian was close, and for a short'®*” 
tanee well contested; while the'buflklo led ‘Kiar wild 
pursiu'rs along directly by our side, ,Snd so'niMr,,th^t 
the very earth thrown from their hoofs rattl^ 

against the curtains of our wa^h. The ravages, 
though tliey must have been aware of our proximity, 
did not appear to bestow a single glance upon an object 
;;80 strange as a Jersey wagon must have been to them, 
but kept their eyes steadily bent upon their prey. 

‘ With nfiad eagerness this strange race went on, the 
Indians using every endeavour to overtake and lance 
the unfortunate cow,- while we were e'ven more anxious 
to ^in the protection of our friends. I had noticed. 
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not a little to,..oiir t{«lief, , that the hindmost Indian 
wlieeled his hoine suddenly on seeing our wagon, and 
retraced his steps pver the roll of the prairie but the 
other two never deviated from their course, in a race 
of half a ihilo they had gained perhaps a hundred yards 
on us. An abrupt turn in the prairie ridge now con¬ 
cealed them from our sight, and before we had reathed 
this point, the sharp reports of several rifles in quick 
succession convinced ns that our unexpected neighbours 
h^ been seen by the advance-guard, and that succour 
was near if ueedra. 

‘From the time when the Indians were first in sight, 
until they were lost to view by a roll of the prairie, 
could not be more than five minutes, yet tlierc w.as an 
ordinary lifetime of excitement in the scene. Iltui we 
known that there were but three, or even three times 
that number, and had we been in possession of our 
limbs, with our rifles fresh loaded and in readiness, we 
should have taken their sudden advent witli less trepi¬ 
dation i but neither Mr Navarro nor myself could more 
than hop about on one ft)ot, and our rifles were in the 
very bottom of the wagon, wliere, in our over-liaste, we 
could not get at them. W^even found, on reaching 
camp, that our arms were noTloaded ; a pleasant situa¬ 
tion truly for one to find himself in on being attacked 
by prairie Indians, whose movements are characterised 
by a startling rapidity, and who must be met with 
the utmost promptness^, yet so it was. We took special 
care, however, not to be caugiit in a like predicament 
again. On arriving at our encampment, wlflcli was 
hardly a mile from the iwint where the Indians had 
passed our wagon, we found tliat all was hurry and 
excitement. A small but well-mounted party had 
already set off in pursuit, and General Macleod hitd 
prepared another party who were on the eve of mount¬ 
ing. The savages had driven the bufliilo directly into 
the lines, the rifle shots we had lieard turning the 
CQursa of the pursuers, but not that of the pursued. 
The cow was shot with a ipusket by one of our officers, 
and found to be young, and exceedingly fat and deli¬ 
cious.’ 

The course of the expedition led it through a village 
rf- tUe Wacoe Indians, who in terror abandoned their 
dwellings, and left them, with their contents, to the 
mercy of the Texans. All the spoil taken was a few 
pumpkins. On the 1st of July the party reached Cow 
Creek, near the river Brazos, and at an encampment 
here the author was favoured for the first time with 
the mognificeut but much-dreaded sight of a stampede 
among the horses. AVe must leave him to describe this 
ill his own words. ‘As there was no wood near our 
eamping-ground, some half a dozen men pushed on to a 
MmU piece of timber in search of it. One of them had 
a wiM half-broken Mexican horse, naturally vicious, 
and witli difllculty mastered. His rider found a small 
dry tree, cut it down with a hatchet, and very im¬ 
prudently made it fast to his liorse’s tail by means of a 
rope. The animal took it unkindly from the first, and 
dragged his strange load with evident symptoms of 
flight; but when within a few hundred yards of camp, 
he commenced pitching, and finally set off at a gallop, 
with the cause of all his uneasiness and fear still fast to 
his tail. His course was directly for the camp, and as 
he sped along the prairie, it was soon evident that 
several of our horses were stricken with a panic at his 
approach. At first tliey would prick up their ears, 
Sport, and trot majestically about jn circles; then tliey 
wopld dash off at the top of their speed, and no human 
■ppwer could arrest their tiuui career. “A stampede f’ 
‘Routed some of the old campaigners, jumping from the 
gl^und, and. running towards tlicir frightened animals; 
“ & stampede 1 look out for your horses, or you’ll never 
see ^em again!” was heard on every side. Fortunately 
fffp W, fto more intractable horses had been not only 
tteliied, &it hobbled before the panic became general, 
and semu^ with little difficulty, else wo might 
have h>st,lie|f of tltetn irTotricvably, It is singuhu^. the 
effect sudden flight has not only upon horses, hut 


oxen on the prakies.! The latter wdl, perhaps, run 
longer and farther than the former, and although uot 
as diflipult to “ head,” because they: cannot run so fast, 
their onward course it is impossible: to stay. Oxen, so 
I was informed, have been known to run forty miles 
without once stopping to look back; and when they, did 
finally hold up, it was simply because exhausted nature 
would allow them to go no farther. Not one,in;flfty of 
them had seen the least cause fur fear, but each ran 
simply because his neighbour did. Frequent instances 
have occurred where some worthless but skittish horse 
has caused the loss of Iiundreds of valuable animals. 
In tiie instance 1 have aliovc alluded to we did not lose 
one, but on a subsequent occasion no less than eighty- 
seven were irrecoverably lost by one stampede.’ 

Becovered from the effects of his. sprain, Mr Kendall 
gladly resumed^ his journey on horseback, and on the 
Gth of August joined the spy company, whoso duty con¬ 
sisted in discovering the best route for Oie travellers. 
This, however, was accompanied with no smaii danger; 
for, if left alone, there was the chance of being lost. On 
one occasion sucli a serious accident ensued wlflle our 
hero was iicedlesslj:^ led away in pursuit of a vagrant 
buirnlo. Feeling liimsclf alone, ‘ I put spurs,’ says he, 

‘ to my horse, and galloped to the highest roll of tlie 
prairie, with the hope of obtaining a sight of niy com¬ 
panion or companions, but without success. A sicken¬ 
ing feeling of loneline.ss came over me on finding myself 
in that worst of all situations upon a prajrit —tust I The 
sun was still high , in the heavens, and I could not tell 
wliicli was north or wiiiuh south. ‘’I hod my rifle and 
pistols with me, was well mounted, and hnl suificiency 
of ammunition ; but I was not well enough acquainted 
with a prairie life to steer a course, even if 1 had known 
what course to start upon, neither was I hunter enough 
to feel confident that 1 could kill a sufiicicncy of meat 
in case I should he unsuccessful in finding niy com¬ 
panions. Another thing; 1 had already found out, what 
every hunter knows, that the more hungry a man grows 
upon tlie prairies, tlie more unlikely he is to find game, 
and tlic more difficult it is to slioot it. There, then, I 
was, without a companion and without e.xperience, 
starvation staring me in tlie face; or even if I was for¬ 
tunate in obtaining meat, 1 still was almost certain to 
be killed and scalped by the Indians, or end my days 
in vain efforts to reach the settlements. I thought of 
home, and made up my mind firmly, that if ever 1 was 
fortunate enough to reach it, 1 should be in no particu¬ 
lar liurry to leave it again. 

‘ I dashed off to what appeared a still higher prairie 
swell than tlio one I now stood upon—nothing could I 
see except a solitary wolf trotting stealtliily along in the 
hollow below me: I even envied this most contemptible 
of the brute creation, for he knew where he was. 1 
strained my eyes as though to penetrate beyond the 
limits of human vision, but all was a waste, a blank.. 1 
Icajicd from my liorse, and sat upon the ground for a 
moment; it was only for a moment, for in my uneasi¬ 
ness I could not remain motionless. 1 tried to reflect, 
to reason; hut so fa.st did thoughts of starvation and of 
Indian perils crow-d on my mind, tluit 1 could come to 
no definite conclusion ns to my present position with 
reference to that of my companions. In this dilemma 
furtime stepped in to my assistance. 'While upon one of 
the highest rolls of the prairie, I resolved to proceed in a 
certain iMrection, and, if possible, to keep it without va- ■ 
nation. Wlictlicr I did so or not, I am unable to say ; I 
only know, that after travelling at a rapid pace, it may be 
some five miles, I suddenly found myself upon a b^tw iff 
a high and steep declivity, overlooking a narrow but 
beautiful valley, through which a small creek was wind¬ 
ing. I had examined the prairies in every diuectiou ! 
during my short ride, imtil my eyes ached from over¬ 
straining, yet hod nut for a moment allowed my horse to 
slacken his pace. 1 now paused to'examine the valley 
before me. Che reader mUy judge my feelings when, 
after a hasty glance, I discovered the white tops of tlie 
jvagons* far off in the distance to the right, slowly 
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wending their '«-ay down a gentle elope into the Tal¬ 
ley.'- 

Toiling onward through a wild region, \vith little 
fresh water, and exposed to the attacks of Indians, the 
expedition found it advisable to cross a ravine, a matter 
of great difficulty with the wagons. 'Having succeeded 
in getting over this difficult passage, while some of the 
party were digging in the sand for water, a loud report 
was heard. ‘An Indian attack!' was the startling cry on 
all sides ( but a calamity of a different kind awaited 
them. 'ITie long dry grass of the prairie had caught 
fire, and the explosion was that of the store of cart¬ 
ridges in a wagon. ‘ Before we could reach the base of 
the high and rugged bluff, the flames were dashing dov/n 
its sides with frightful rapidity, leaping and flashing 
across the gullies and around the hideous cliffs, and 
roaring in the deep yawning chasms with the wild and 
appalling noise of a tornado. As the flames would strike 
the dry tops of the cedars, reports resembling those of 
the musket would he heard; and in such quick suc¬ 
cession did these reports follow each other, that I can 
compare them to nothing save the irregular discharge of 
infantry—a strange accompaniment to the wild roar of 
the devouring clement. The wind was blowing fresh 
from the west when the prairie was first ignited, carry¬ 
ing tlic flames, with a speed absolutely astounding, over 
tlie very ground on which we had travelled during the 
day. The wind hilled as the sun went down behind the 
mountains in tise west, and now the fire began to spread 
slowly in that direction. The difficult passage by which 
wo liad descended was cut off by the fire, and night 
found our party still in the valley, unable to discover 
any otlier road to the ta^e-Iand above. Our situation 
wa.s a dangerous one too; for had the wind sprung up 
and veered into the east, we should have found much 
difficulty in escaping, with sucli velocity did the flames 
extend. 

‘If the scene had been grand previous to the going 
! down of the sun, its magnificence was increased tcnfolcl 
I as night in vain attempted to throw its dark mantle 
i over the earth. The light from acres and acres, I might 
1 say miles and miles, of inflammable and blazing cedars, 
i illuminated earth and sky with a T'.idiance even more 
I lustrous and dazzling than that of the noonday sun. 
I Ever and anon, as some one of our comrades would 
I approach the brow of the high bluff above us, he ap¬ 
peared not like an inhabitant of this earth. A lurid and 
most unnatural glow, reflected upon his countenance 
I from the valley of burning cedars, seemed to render 
still more haggard and toilsome his burned and black¬ 
ened features. 

‘ I was fortunate enough, about nine o’clock, to meet 
I one of our men, who directed me to a passage up the 
steep ascent. He had just left the bluff above, and gave 
I me a piteous recital of our situation. He was epdeavour- 
i iiig to find water, after several hours of unceasing toil, 
I and 1 left him with slight hopes that his search would 
be rewarded. By this time I was alone, rot one of the 
companions who had started with me from the river 
I being in sight or hearing. One by one they had dropped 
I off, each searching for some path by which he might 
i Climb to the table-land above. The first person I met, 
after reaching the prairie, was Mr Falconer, standing 
I with the bla^ened remnant of a blanket in his hand, 
I and watching lest the fire should break out on the 
^ * Western side of the camp, for in that direction the exer¬ 
tions (ff the men, aided by a strong westerly wind, had 
pwented the devouring element from spreading. Mr 
Falconer directed me to the spot where pur mess was 
■ quartered. - I found them sitting upon such articles as 
nad been saved from the wagon, their gloomy coun¬ 
tenances rendered more desponding by the reflection 
finrii the Sow distant fire. I was too much worn down 
by fat^ue and deep anxiety to moke many inquiries as 
tiv the mriieitt of our loss; but hungry, and almost choked 
with thirst, I thiew myself upon the blackhned ground, 
and iiatthhtfbrgetfulneas in sleep. It was hours, how¬ 
ever, baoie il^ vitiled my eyelids. From the*spot on 


which I was lying a broad sheet of flame could still be 
seen, miles and miles in width—the heavens in that 
direction-so brilliantly lit up, that they resembled a sea 
of molten gold. In the west, a wall of impenetrable 
blackness appeared to be thrown up as the spectator 
suddenly turned from viewing the conflagration in the 
opposite direction. The subdued yet deep roar of the 
element could still be plainly heard as it sped on, 08 
with tile wings of lightning, across the prairies, while ini ' 
the valley far below, the flames were flashing and leaping 
among the dry cedars, and shooting and circling about 
in manner closely resembling a magnificent pyrotechnic 
display. 

‘ Daylight the next morning disclosed a melancholy 
scene of desolation .and destruction. North, south, and 
east, .as far as the eye could rcacli, the rongli and broken 
country was blackened by the fire, and the removal of ; 
the earth’s shaggy covering of cedars and tall glass 
but laid iiixo. in painful distinctness, the awful chasms 
and rents i» -the steep hillside before us. as well as the 
valley spreading far .and wide below. Afar off, in the 
distance, a dense black smoke ifas seen rising, denoting 
that tiio course of the ^vastating element was still 
onward.’ Mncli damage was sustained from this fire 
by the baggage and stores of the expedition. 

The consequence was, that tliey soon experienced a dif¬ 
ficulty in obtaining food. For lack of liigher game, the 
hunters were glad to fall upon till colonies of dogs which 
occasionally enliven the dull silence of the prairies. 
The prairie dog is a small animal with short legs, which 
burrows in tlic ground, and is fond of living in socie¬ 
ties. ‘ They are a wild, frolicsome, madcap set of fel¬ 
lows when undistnrlx!d, uneasy, and ever on the move, 
and appear to take especial delight in chattering away 
the time, and vi.siting from hole to hole to gossip and 
talk over eacli other’s atiairs—at Ifeast so tiieir actions 
would indicate.’ Advancing from the more level plains, 
the expedition was gradually attaining a greater height 
above tile sea, the ground rising by succ-essive 'elcva- j 
tions. ‘ As the traveller journeys westward, he meets, 
at long intervals, ridges of bills and mountains, running 
nearly north and south, presenting the most serious 
barriers to his further advance. As he ascends these, 
t he anticipates a corresponding (tescent on the opposite 
I side; but in a majority of instances, on reaching the 
summits, he finds nothing before him but a level and 
fertile prairie.’ 

In ascending these table-lands, the commander of tlie 
party became daily more assured of the fact, that he 
was on a wrong course. A consultation of officers was 
at length held, when it was determined to de.spatcli a i 
jiarty of one hundred chosen men on tlie Iwst iiorses in j 
camp, with instructions not to return till the settlements 
of New Mexico were found. On reaching New Mexico, 
a party was immediately to be sent back with guides 
and provisions. Anxious for adventure, Mr Kendall 
volunteered to make one of the party, which set out as 
soon as provisions could he prepared for tlie undertaking. 
On the 31st of August this adventurous little band bade 
adieu th the main body of the expedition, and pushed 
forward on a selected route. They had advanc^ into 
the Rocky Mosntains, and were descending towards the 
Mexican settlements, when an officer of that state, Di- 
masio Salezar, noted for his brutal and san^inary cha¬ 
racter, entrapped them, and made them hiS prisoners. 
This wretch had condemned them all to he uiOt, and 
the ceremony was sibout to take place i hut ; a man 
named Vigil interposed, and their fate was sasipended. 
Tlicy were now marched to San Miguel, where they 
were speedily joined by their companimis, reduced by 
this time to a similar situation. In sbor^ toe expedi¬ 
tion bad ended in defeat and ruin, and it seemed next to 
impossible that they should escape the vengeance of the 
Mexicans. At San Miguel they wire treated with tlie 
greatest cruelty, plundered of eyeiything they possessed, 
consigned to a wretched prison, and subj^ted to |eVer<e 
privations. Then a todSome msfreh commepc^j.;in 
whioh they were driven siong like cattle by Sale'zar 
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toward* Santa Fe. One gleam of relief gilded their fate, 
and it came from woman’a, gentle bosom. The women, 
siiys our author, ‘ came running out of the mad>houses 
in every direction, bringing tortillas, baked pumpkins, 
and dry ears of com, and fairly shedding tears at our 
forlorn and miserable appearance.’ The route lay along 
the banks of the Rio (xrande for several days, during 
which they,suffered extremely by night from cold. At 
their own request they were one night put into a house; 
but it was too small for their number, and a scene like 
that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, or the horrors of a 
slave ship, ensued. ‘ In the front room was a single 
open window, two feet in height, perhaps, by eighteen 
inches in width, and through this small aperture came 
all the fresh air that was to be inhaled by nearly two 
hundred persons! In this room, and within three 
yards of the window, I stood firmly Avedged and jam¬ 
med, unable to move either forward or backward, to 
the right or to the left; yet even at this short dis¬ 
tance from the window 1 soon felt sensations of suffo¬ 
cation. What, then, must h.ave been the feelings of 
those in the farther rolrm ? Soon outcries arose from 
those in the rear. Half stiiHid, tlicy shouted aloud to 
those in front to break open or tear down the door, and 
madly pressed forward as if to assist in accomplishing 
the object of their wishc.s. In tlie meantime, those 
nearest the window, who could speak Sp.anish, begged 
;i the guard to open the door and allow at least a part 
to leave the house; but the latter either could not 
hear their intreaties atove the din, or heeded them not. 
An attempt to open the door imvardly was now made, 
but so great Avas the press in that direction, tliat it was 
found impossible to effect this desirable object; a bat¬ 
tering-ram of human flesh was next brought to bear 
upon it, and Avith all the energy which desperation 
lends, did our men endeavour to burst lock or binges— 
but it gave not way. lu the midst of cries, impreca¬ 
tions, and Iialf-smothered anathemas, we now heard a 
key turning in the clumsy and ponderous lock—Salczar 
had consented to pass fifty of us out, but no more. 
Being near the door, as the guard AA-ilhout opened it, I 
was carried out in the current among tiie first. How 
grateful, liow instantaneous was the relief! Cold as 
was the northern bltfst, it was pu.e—we could now 
breathe. The guard escorted us to a cow-yard, and 
there herded ais for the night. I craAvled Ajnder the Ice 
of a low mud wall, still reeking with the perspiration 
which had issued from every pore wliilo undergoing 
the tortures of heat and suffocation —the cold wind 
penetrated my blanket and cliilled me through, yet I 
was content.’ 

Late on the evening of the 24th of October, and after 
a march of uncommon lengtli, they reached the little 
town of Valencia, and here one of tlie Texans died of 
cold and hunger during the night. In the morning, 
another was unable from lameness to procetid, and lie 
Was shot in cold blood by Salezar. The power of fear 
was now curiously exemplified in the person of a man 
nicknamed Stump, who had previously declared himself 
utterly unfit to set a foot on ground, and really appeared 
what he described himself. No sooner did this man see 
his comrade fall, and feel the certaiiit 3 ^ that he, too, 
would meet with a^similar fate unless he put himself im¬ 
mediately in motion, than he became perfectly straight, 
and started at a good pace, which he never abated until 
he was in the lead of the whole party of prisoners—a 
position he pertinaciously kept through the femninder 
of the day, and in fact during the march. In the morn¬ 
ing he could not wdk a mile; he afterward did Avalk 
ubmething like eighteen hundred, and without flagging. 

Travelling onward for days through a miserable 
the unhappy prisoners arrived at a bend in the 
Ehi ^tandc, which en61o*es a tract of ground called 
Man’s Journey; and across this level and desolate 
‘'|®fe;^ey were compelled to traArel, and bivouac at night 
stUHF thick around and upon them. The 
effeCt^^ hy our author of this, terrible journey, 

■ qs.fiirGtbly of some of the thrilling scenes of 


Labaume in the Russian campaign. ‘ The sufferings, 
the horrors of that dreadful night upon the Dead Man’s 
.Tourney, cannot soon be effaced llrom the memory of 
those who endured them. Although my sore and blis¬ 
tered feet, and still lame ankle, pained me excessively, 
it was nothing to tlie biting cold aiid the helpless 
drowsiness which cold begets. No halt was called. Had 
any of us fallen asleep by the roadside after midnight, 
it would have been the sleep of death. Towards day¬ 
light many of the prisohers were fairly walking in their 
sleep, and staggering about from one side of the road to 
tlie otlier, like so many drunken men. Completely 
chilled through, even their senses were benumbed, and 
they Avould sink by the roadside, and beg to be left be¬ 
hind, to sleep and to perish. A stupor, a perfect indif¬ 
ference for life, came over many of as, and the stronger 
found employment in rousing and assisting tlie weaker.’ 
Ill the course of the next few days more than one of the 
remaining prisoners Avas shot by Salezar,* who at length 
delivered them at tlie town of El Paso into the liands of 
more humane persons, by whom they Avcrc conducted 
forward towards Mexico. At Queretaro, an amusing 
circumstance occurred while they were quartered in a 
convent. ‘Wo had scarcely been ten minutes in tliis 
place,’ says our author, ‘ when Ave were visited by tlie 
usual crowd of venders of orange.s and other fruits, 
Avomen A»’ith tortillas, frijoles, and guisado, all anxious 
to dispose of tlieir little stock in trade. Mr Fal¬ 
coner picked out sonic half dozen oranges and SAveet 
limes from the basket of a frnit-gjrl, and in payment 
handed her a dollar. There Avas not small coin enough 
among them all to change the dollar, and’ Falconer sent 
it out by a corporal, telling him to get it changed. I’lie 
fellow shortly returned with nixty-fnur cakes of soap tied 
U]) in a handkerchief. Falconer told the corporal he 
Avanted change, not soap. The corporal replied that it 
was the currency of the place—legal currency—and 
that there Avas no other. Such proved to be the case; 
and however singular it may appear, sotip is really a 
lawful tender in the p.ayment of all debts, and our com¬ 
panion Avas compelled to keep this singular substit;tte 
in the Av;Ay of change for his dollar. He could not very 
well pocket it, as there was nearly a i>eck in bulk. The 
cakes are about the size of the common Windsor shav¬ 
ing-soap, and each is Avorth one cent and a half; in 
fact, a fraction more, as eight of tliem pass for twelve 
and a half cents, or sixteen for a quarter of a dollar. 
Each cake is stamped with the name of the toAvn A\-here 
it is is.suei,l, and al.so with the name of the person who 
is authorised by law to manufacture it as a eireulating 
medium; yet Cclaya soap—for it also circulates in that 
city—^AA'ill not pass at Queretaro. The reason 1 cannot 
divine, as the size and intrinsic value appear to be the 
same. The municipal authorities of cither town appear 
to have made no provision for equalising the exchanges 
between the two places, and there are no brokers’ offl(;es 
for the buying and selling of uncurrent Boa,p in Mexico, 
Many of the cakes in circulation were partially, worn, 
and showed evidence indisputable of an acquaintance 
Avith the wash-tub; but all were current so long ns the 
stamp was visible. Frequently I remarked that our 
men would use one of these singular bits of currency in 
washing their hands and faces, and then pass it off 
for a plate of frijoles or an orange.’ 

Early jn February the lArisoners reached the city of 
Mexico, and here they were confined for some months, * 
our author, from his lameness, being accommodated in 
an hospital for lepers, called San Laaaro, a place where 
many horrors were endured with indifferent patience. _ 
An attempt to make an escape being detected, our for-' 
lorn, hero Avas’summarily transferred to a prison, and 
put in irons. But all tMs barbarism was speedily to 
come to an end. The remonstrances of the United 
States ambassador and, other influences were at length 

*We le&m from another source that the Infamous Baleenrbas 
since he^ put to death imder olroumstanoes'of the most vengo- 
ftil cruelty. 
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efficaciouB in procuring an order for the release of three 
prisemers, including Mr Kendall, and their chains l^ing 
knocked off, .they left the lock-up with a parting cheer 
ftom their less fortunate companions. 

BAIN’S ELECTRaMAGNETIC TBINTING 
TELEGRAPH. 

This extraordinary piece of mechanism is now in practical 
operation between the Nine ElrriMAnd Wimbledon stiitions, 
on the South-Western Railway. Its piuposo is, says the 
Allas, ‘to instantaneously convey and print any message 
that is required to bo transmitted from one place to 
another, no matter how remotn the distance. By way of 
facilitating our readers’ eoinprehension of this, boyoiul 
question one of the most beautiful existing specimens of 
inventive art, we shall consi<ler it first and separately in 
its merJuiniad aspect. And this will be greatly assisttid l)y 
coinparison with a clock, to which, in many respects, it 
briars a close analogy. It has, then, in one frame, two dis¬ 
tinct trains of wliecl-work.to be likened to tlie going and 

•striking jiarts of a clock—i;ach act in motion by a winght 
.•uid line of its own, .and tlie second of which (again, as in 
tlie instance of the clock) is restrained or permitted to 
move Ity a detent under the control of the first. This first 
train is connected with a revolving T'ointer travelling over 
a dial, on which are marked the nine simple imnicr.als, a 
cipher, and a space or full stop. Connected also with this 
train is a tpfn^tplier/, on tile pcripliery of which .art' tlie same 
numerals, <-iiihor, and space, tliat arc engraved on the dial, 
and the j'otatiqji of which is synchronous with that of 
! the pointer heforo mentioned ; the starting points of eacli 
I heing so pitched, tli.'ft wliatcvcr lie the number indicated 
I on tlic dial, tlijt iininhcr will he presented hy' the type- 
; wheel til thff paper destined to receive the impression. 'I'o 
i tiiis we have only to add, that the sjieed of these jiarts is 
i regulated hy .a Hy made jirceisely similar to tiie “governor” 

I of a steani-cugine (but wliicli also performs a mo.st itniior- 
i taut duly, to lio jireseiitly mentioned), and onr description 
i of the otlicc of Llie first train is completo. The limetion 
j of tlic second tr^iiti of wlnad-work is to jrrml the result in¬ 
dicated liy the first; JUid this is most hcantifnlly contrived. 

‘ 'J'he typo-whecl hefore-mentioned is so centred as to idlovv 
of its being tlirust liodily forward, iude^iciideut of its rota- 
I tory motion. To a collar round its arlioiir arc attached 
i two steel rods extending across tlio machine, and abutting 
' .ag.iinst a strong si>ring, the nneontrolled action of wdiicli 
i would he to keep the type-wheel in contact witli the pajicr 
to he jirintcd. Onring the inactive state of tlie second 
train, however, the type-wliccl is restriiined, and the s)iring 
held in tension hy a jiro.jecting piece on tlic comiecting- 
! I'ods, restuig on tho largest part of a .mail m the main ar- 
j hour of the train, Tliis second train is otily put in motion 
I on tlie Nto])page of the first; and its action is, first, hy tlie 
i rotation of tile snail to tho extent of the sixteenth of .an 
I inch, to suddenly release the spring, and allow tlie type- 
I wlieel to bo forcibly pressed on the paper; and, secondly, 
j by the completed revolution of the same p,art, gr:i.diialiy 
1 to draw back tlie type-wliccl and re-compress its spring 
i in readiness for another inipro.s.sion ; whereupon further 
I motion In tins train ceases. It is bj' no moans the least 
i felicitous contrivance in the whole moehino, that the 
I “goveiTior” whieh regnlates the speed of tho first train 
i operates on the detent of the second. The usual eollar on 
the govomoi^shaft descending with ttie halls on the cessa¬ 
tion of motion, strikes on tlic tail of a lever whieh disen¬ 
gages the detent of the second train, and puts in motion 
the printing apparatus hofore-dcscrihed. To complete 
this general view of tho mechanism of Mr Biain’s telegraph, 
it is only necessary to add, that the paper to he printed is 
^wound round a cylinder rotating and travorsinjf spirally 
' upwards nn a perpendicular screwed shaft; ,and that be¬ 
tween the types and tiie paper Is interposed ono side of an 
endless blackened rihhon, to which progressive motion is 
given by the machinery, and which not only renders the 
tyiie-impression visible on the paper, but, by its firm pres¬ 
sure on tho <iyUnder, imparts to the latter the rotatoiy 
motion necessary for its reception of any contmuons series 
of ohnractors. 

‘ Omitting all more complex details, it will be re^Uy seen 
from the foregoing description that, one niaclune being 
placed at Nine Elths, and another similar ono at Wimble¬ 
don, and a power provided whereby an operator at ono 
staticMi eon put In motion and stop from dosing any 

pert of the revolution of its pointei; at the other station,* 


any combination of figures, referring, of course, to deter¬ 
mined sentences, can be intcrcliangod and jirinted with the 
rapidity of thought. The power employed is gaivanio elco- 
tricity, and the method of its application is ns simple as 
bciiutiful and ettieient. In tho machine before-described, 
a magnet ic needle of peculiar form is .suspended within tlic 
sphere of influence of two electro-condensing coils. Any 
change in tho electric condition of tlicse coils causes, in 
acc.oi'danco with the discoveries of Oersted, a deflection of 
the nmgnetio needle, which motion, in turn, U made to dis¬ 
engage the fly of the first train of wlicel-work. The motion 
of tills, of course, continues until tlic Ibnuer eleetrio state 
of tlie coils is restored, when the needle again traverses 
and arrests tlio motion of tlio train, whereupon, by the 
eontrivaiices already detailed, tlie second train is set at 
lilierty to ]irint that particular figure at wliicli tlie jffointer 
was brought to rest. Ihactically to effect tliese changes, 
botli machiiK'H, with tlicir coils and needles, are )ilaced in 
a galvanic circuit, extending, of course, from Nine Kims to 
Wimbledeu. No battery, in tlio ordinary sense of tlie term, 
is empk^Siid, Mr Iteiii having discovered that a plate of 
copper buri’; in tlie ground at one end of the circuit, and 
a pilato of zinc similarly placed at the other, witli a eoil- 
nectiiig wire between them, are ftiflicicnt to excite electri¬ 
cal action—the moisture ^f the earth between the two 
plates, tlioiigh six miles ;tstmder, being ahuiidantly capable 
of comyilcting the circuit. Of this circuit so established, 
the two machines are made jKirtions by the usual modes 
of connexion. 'Tiie method of making .and hrcakirig contact 
at pleasure is too familiar to need^leseription ; but it must 
be mentioned, as a jieculiavity of this telegraph, that, the 
current of electricity being constant, tlie mechanism of the 
iipjiaratiis is so arranged as to be detained in a state of rest 
wliile the electric circuit is complete, and to ho set at 
liberty liy tiie breaking of contact.’ 


TUK siocTirvr oi- success. 

There are some men who appear horn to good fortune, 
and others whoso destiny appears to subject them to 
eternal failure and disaster. The ancients represented 
h'ortiine as a lilind goddess, Ixicanso she distributed her 
gifts without discriinination ; and in more modem times, i 
tlie belief lias been prevalent tliat the fortunes of a man 
were ruled chiefly by the inflnenees of tlie jilanct under I 
wliich lie w:is bo*ni. Tliese suyierstitions, however ridi- ■ 
euloiis, show at least that tile cc^nexioti between merit 
and snccess is not very conspieiions, yet it is not therefore ; 
the less iierjiehial. To suc ceed in the world, is of itself a i 
juoof of merit; of a vulgar kind indeed it, may be, but a 
useful kind notwitlistanding. \Vc grant, indeed, tliat 
tliose qualities of mind which make a man succeed in 
iitc, are to a gri-at extent subversive of genius. Never¬ 
theless, inimeroHM illii.strious cxain]iles might be given of 
inenoftbe highest genius being .as worldly-wise as duller 
mortals. It is the jireteiidcrs to genius, rather than tlie 
jiossessors of it, wlio claim the large exeirifitioii from those 
rules of pnideiiee whieh regul.ate the conduct of ordinary 
mortals, ancl aii’ay themselves in the dcfi'rmitics of genius, 
in tho idea tliat they constitute its beauties. There are 
sc 10 indiseretions, wc believe, to wliicii men of a vigorous 
fain y mid keen sensibility are uatnrally la ir, am) for which 
it would bo as nqiiist to eondenin tliem with rigour,^ as it 
would be to blame one of tlie eold-ldooded sons of discre¬ 
tion for being destitute of yxietie tire. Vet every deviatioa 
from prtideuce is a fiiiilt, and is not to be imitated, though 
it may sometimts lie excused. 

Tlie most iniport:int cleinent of sueccas is economy; 
economy of money and economy of time. By economy we 
do not mean pehnriousness, but merely such wholosoniD 
thrift, as will disinelino us to spend our time or money 
without an adequate return cither in gain or eifioyment. 
An eeonomical aiipUeafion of time brings leisure and method, 
■and enal'les us to drive onr business, instead of our business 
driving us. There is nothing attended with results so dis¬ 
astrous, as sneh a miscalculation of our time and means as 
will involve us in rierpetual hurry and difficulty. The bright¬ 
est talents must be ineffective under such a pressnro, aaid 
a life of exjwdionts has nb end but penury. Our recipe for 
snceecding in the world, then, Is this: work muCli qnd spend 
little. If tins advice be followed, success must come, nnlcas, 
indeed, some unwise adventure, or some accident against 
wliioli no human foresight could jaidvide, sucii as sickness, 
conflagration, or othdt visitation of Ihovidence, should 
arrosl the progress onwards ; btit in the ordinary course 
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of human aflairs, smcocrs will ever wait upon economy, 
which is the condition by which prosperity must be 
eani^. Worldly success, however, though universally 
coveted, can be only desirable in so iar as it contributes 
to happiness, and it wiir contribute to happiness very 
little unless there be. cultivated a lively benevolence to¬ 
ward every animated bein;;. ‘ Happiness,’ it has been finely 
observed, ‘ is in the proportion of the number of things w e 
love, and tho-number of things that love us.’ To this sen¬ 
timent we most cordially subscribe, and we should wish 
to see it written on the tablet of every heart, and priv 
ducing its fruits of charity. The man, whatever be his 
fame, or fortune, or intelligence, W'ho can treat lightly 
another’s wo—who is not bound to his fellow-iiicn by the 
magic tie of sympathy, deserves, ay, and will obtain, the 
contettpt of human hind. Upon him all the gifts of ^rtunc 
are thrown away. Happiness lie has none; his life is a 
dream, a mere lethargy, without a tliroh of liiiinan emo¬ 
tion, and he will descend to the grave ‘unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung.’ Such a fate is not to be envied, 
and let those who are intent uiwm success, remember that 
success is nothing without liappiiies-s.—27/e JpjiieiUice, 

rjiltSEfliTiON OF -NEW IDEAS. 

Harvey, who first discovered the circulation of the blood, 
was styled ‘ vag.abond or qmick,’ and persecuted through 
life. Ambrose I’arc, iii tlie time of Francis 1., introduced 
the ligature as a substitute for the ]>aiuful mode of stanch¬ 
ing tile blood after tlic amputation of a hmh—^namely, by 
applying boiling pitch ^ the snrfiuic of the stump. He 
WaSi in con.sequencc, persecuted with the most remorseless 
rancour by the Faculty of Physic, wlio ridiculed the idea 
of patting the life iff man upon a thread, when boiling 
pitch Jiad stood the (est for centuries! Pariicelsus iiitro- 
diiced antimony as a valuable medieine; he was persecuted 
for the innovation, and the French p<aTliamcnt passed an 
act, making it penal to prc.scribe it; whereas it is now one 
of the most imjiortant medicines in daily use. The Jesuits 
of Peru introduced to Protestant England the Peruvian 
bark (invaluable as a medicine), but, being a remedy used 
by the Jesuits, the Protestant English at onee reiected 
the drug as the invention of the devil. In l(i93 Dr Grocn- 
vclt discovered the curative power of cantliarides in 
dropsy. As soon as iiis cures began to be noised abroad 
he was'eommitted to Newgate by warrant of the President 
of the College of Physicians, for prescriliuig cantliarides in- 
teltially. Lady Mary Montague first introduced into Eng¬ 
land small-pox inoculation, having seer, its success in Tur¬ 
key in greatly mitigating that terrible oiseasc. The faculty 
all rose in arms against its introduction, foretelling tlic 
moat disastrous consequences; yet it was in a few years 
generally adopted by the most eminent nicmlicrs of tlie 
profession. Jenner, who introduced the still greater di»- 
cpVOTy of vaccination, was treated with ridicule and con¬ 
tempt, persecuted and oppressed by the Uoyal College of 
Pliysicians ; yet he subsequently received large pecuniary 
grants from government tor the benefit be had confeired 
on his eount^, by making known his valuable discovery ; 
and at the present time its observ-ance is very properly 
eq}oined 'by ^ba whole medical profession and the Icgis- 
latiwpiiip/wal <» Private Pamphlet. 

. FIACWEBS AND FBUITS OF AlISTBAEIA. 

Many fruits grow and flourish iii these colonics which 
can ^ reared in England only when they are housed, when 
means are taken to temper the keenness of the winter’s 
blast, and when the temperature of the air is increased by 
artificial contrivances. It is a matter of doubt, however, 
whether anything is gained by the inhabitants of New 
Hotia&d in this partimilar; for many fruits' which are 
admirably adapted to the temperature and moist climate 
of Great Britain, either do not come to perfection, or will 
not grow at all, in the dry hot atmosphere of New Holland. 
A decision on the relative advauta^s and disadvantages 
will depend, in- tlds instanoo, on the tastes of the indivi¬ 
dual; and, in aynvitig at a oonolasion on tliis point, the 
ihative-of Great Bldbsili must not forget to bear in mind 
that every ono hi AIM'to attach somewhat more than its 
■ value -to StBat wliich is beyond his reach. For 

focamjlde, tbs Biu^bfitraan will be in danger of forming a 
fcigbfy fofdllirable opinion rrf the oopabilfties of that couni^ 
hjg tJWj of fruit, where the orange and the ^po 

(tpu^ihaiid yield abundantly in the open air; but it will do 
Kto ftoTitom fewemlier, that if the Australian colonist 
jPnAhd braini^and the grape, they lose the apple; Ufe enr- 
nuit( t^ gooseberry, and that most delicious of all fhiife, the 


strawberry. As Itia with fruits, so is it with flowers, fho 
native flowers are many of them exceedingly beautiful, and 
the geranium is almost a weed ; hut still very many of the 
sweetest and most beautiful English flowers will not grow 
in tlie dimate of New Holland. Tlie native flowers are, 
witli very few exceptions, perfectly inodorous, and they 
gladden the eye with their grateful presence but for a 
short period. The dreary wastes of New Holland arc re¬ 
lieved by the varied tints of the native flowers in the 
spring-time only. . Uut^ew persons, I apprehend, would , 
estimate tlie beautiful Blit scentless native flowers of New 
Holland, beyond the more quieUtinted but sweet-smelling 
flowers of Great Britain. Even were they on a par in point 
of beauty and fragrance, the English flowers continue 
blooming' a great part of the year, whilst the dull monotony 
of the arid shrubs of Australia is relieved only for a short 
time by beautifully-formed and exquisitely-tinted, but in¬ 
odorous flowers. With all the clinnii of form, the Austra¬ 
lian flowers must yield to tlie delicious fragrance and 
simple colouring of tlio flowers of tlic chamiing licdgerows 
of ‘ merry England .’—Bartletfe A'cio floUand. 

THE DYING SPANIEL, 

Old Oscar, how feebly thou eniwl’st to the door, 

Thou who wert nil beauty and vlRour of yore; 

How slow is thy sta;;grr the sunshine to And, 

And thy straw-sprinkled pallet—bow crippled and blind! 
lint thy heart is still llvingr—thou henrest my voioo— 

And thy fnint-wagging tail says thou yet canst rejoice; 

Ah ! how diiTerent art thou from the Ost^ar of old. 

The sleek and the giuncsome, the swift and the Iwld 1 
At sunrise \ wakened to hear thy proud hark. 

With the coo of the house-dove, the ley <*f tlie lark ; 

And out to the green fields 'twos ours to repair, 

M’hen sunrise w-ith glory empurpled tlie air; • ,, 

And the streamlet flowed down irfits gold to the sea; 

.\nd the night-dow like diamond sparks gleamed from the free; 
And the sky o'er the earth ill such purity glowed, 

As if angels, not men, on its surface abode 1 

How then thou would'st gambol, and start from my foot, 

To searo the wild birds from their sylvan retreat; 

Or plunge in the smooth strenm, and bring to my hand 
The twig or the wild-flower 1 threw from tho land: 

On the mosS'Sprinkled stone if I sat for u H]iaco, 

Thou would'st crouch on the greensward, and gaze in my face. 
Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth. 

And teas them above thoc, or tread them beneath. 

Then T was a schoolboy all thoughtless and free. 

And thou wert a whelp full of gamhol and gloe; 

Awe dim is thine cycbull, and grizzled thy hair, 

And I am a man, and of grief have my share! 

Thou hring’st to my mind all the pleasures of youth. 

When Hope was the mistress, not handmaid of Truth; 

When Earth looked an Eden, when Joy'a sunny hours 
Were cloudless, and every jiath glowing with flowora. 

Now Rummer is waning; soon tempest and rain 
fihall harbinger desolate Winter again. 

And thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Shalt die, when the snow-mantle garments tho land; 

Then thy grave shall be dug 'neath the old cborry-tree. 

Which in spring-time will shed down Its blossoms on thee: 

And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o'er, 

Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more I 

Thon all who caressed thee and loved, ahaU be laid. 

Life's iiilgrimoge o'er, in the tomb's dreaty shade ; 

Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the past 
He like yesterday's clouds from the memory cost; 

Improvements will follow; old walls be thrown down, 

Old landmarks removed, when old masters are gone ; 

And the gard’ner, when delving, will marvel to aee 
White bones where once blossomed'the old oherry-treel 

Frail things I could we read but theobjeota around, 

In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be found, 

Some ty]ie of our frailty, some warning to show 
How shifting the sands are wo bu&d on below: 

Otur fathers have passed, and have mlxad with the mould; 

Year presses on year, till the young booome old; 

Time, though a stern teacher. Is partial to none; 

And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one 1 
—Domeittt rerea, by Delta. [A recently publiahed and very In¬ 
teresting vnlume.} i 
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THE BACK STREET. 

Toe back street is necessarily a poor street, but it has 
a special character as a i>oor street. As one who forms 
part of a great sot^y of uniformly poor people in a 
sooluded rural district, is a different sort of person alto¬ 
gether from a member of a depressed class living in the 
immediate vicinity of rich jieople, so is a common poor 
street different from a poor street ■which is a back one. 
The latter is additionally poor by contrast, and by its 
contaiijing things and persons which suggest affluence 
withoulipartaking of it. Tlie back street suffers by ap 
unfortunate but unavoidable comparison. We turn tlie 
comer from p goodly well-to-do-street, and feel our¬ 
selves all it once plunged into one full of fifteenth-rate 
houses and shops. This is a trial which no mortal 
street can stand. We walk with an easy mind through 
a regular district of the humblest class; but we ptty 
a back street. Thd worst peculiarity of back streets 
is their fallen-oil' broken-down appearance. Some- 
liow they are always built at first on a supposition 
that they are to bo nice genteel streets, fit for very 
tolerable sort of people; but they never keep up the 
character for more than three or four years, and regu¬ 
larly decline into something superlatively shabby. Not 
that back streets have not their struggles. They do 
their very best, I thoroughly believe, to resist the down¬ 
ward tendency of circumstances. Often we see a bit 
at the end, on one side, keeping up a neat appearance— 
painting the doors green once a-year with a desperate 
earnestness—and making groat effbrts to suppress a 
small broker who exhibits old candlesticks and stools 
out-of-doors at the comer; but it is sure to be in vain. 
One heroic Leonidas of a proprietor will linger with a 
powerful apparition of white gauze blinds after all his 
own sort of people have vanished; but even he has at 
length to go, fbr the sake of a bettor neighbourhood for 
his cliildren; and then the case is settled. Our unfor¬ 
tunate back street sever again holds up its head. It 
Ineaka all out in as inflammation of little shops, loses 
heart about its window-panes, and begins to have far too 
many diUdren. The very scavenger disrespects it, and 
only gives it a deasing ■when he likes. In short, it 
becomes Ea oat^'and-oat back street. 

It is wonderlUt aQ things conddered, hovf a back 
street lives. TIm inhabitaats all appear exttomely poor. 
Yet it genendijr <tontrives to have a smell shc^ for the 
. materials of JolUty every alternate door* witt laiely 
less tbtm one' goo^ bak^s and ft tolerable butchor’a 
shop, besides aa infinity of places witir three p«>ny 
loa'yes, two cabbage ai^ a sRijk of pipedsy in tiie 
window. Ono iMom whence ail the custcra enmis 
ibr these sbe^ far it b evideat the fine riieets do 
aoihlite fay oii^.Wiyirtiyis^boMy'smd tbefa la no ibo- 
nmgi&M,. ia*emsa la leooe^^ 


barrel out in front of his door every morning, as if he 
was alwMS just done with disburdening it of its cos* 
tents: IWIviys have of course discovered the 'trick ages 
ago, and know there is not a particle of the sweet mer- 
cliandise to be had in tlie insidg for love or money; but 
still it seems to betoken a rather lively business. There 
is a smaller grocery concern, witii two placards in the 
window, expressing ‘ Agent for Orey’s Polishing Pluid,' 
and ‘ Presh butter from the country every Thursday.’ 
How do they all get bnsincss ? lias the back street a 
self-supporting nmtually-devoufing character, or how 
is it ? 'ITiere nre also two mangles, one old and ■wdl- 
established, the other a bustling noisy rival, eager for 
a sliare of trade. You hear the rumble of tiie machi¬ 
nery, mingled with a conflict of women’s tongues, as 
you pass along. A chimney-sweep, with strong preten¬ 
sions as to the pntting-up of cone, has been established 
for ye.irs in one of the murky entries. He is an dd 
man a.< Idnck as Erebus aU the week, but washes ot|t 
gray and respectable on the Sundays. One of the most 
original sort of people about the street is a man wlio 
deals in asses’ milk—recommended by the Ebcui^. He 
has a den in a back court for himsdf and cattle, the 
braying of which has often attracted the hostile atten¬ 
tion of the police; but he always battles them off. There 
is also a small millinery shop, with a female name over 
the door, and a modest insinuation of neatly-ribboned 
gauze caps in the window. Look in beyond the inner 
screen, and you catch a glimpse of two poor women, 
of the age of xiossible mother and daughter, sewing 
away as for dear life. The back street has a kind feel- 
hig towards tlieso two. poor women, for they are un¬ 
usually industrious and inofiensive beings—tried, more¬ 
over, with a sore oppression besides poverty, in the 
form of an unhappy husband and father, who has been 
corrupted out of all good feeling, and torments them 
for +lie means of supplying his base indulgences. Yet 
they struggle on, and odd to the wonder already excited 
by the back street in general, as to its powers of selfa 
support It would almost appear as if there wese 
some people fe^ by the ravens. „ 

Amongst the denizens of the bock street is a ECtMfaE 
of flour, bran, jiotatoes, and other articles of rani 
dnee, of which samples ore duly precchtod tofaKrtplg 
dow. But it is a shop of evidently scanty bqcliiilu^ am 
has got quite dnstyffor wont of fatsv 

in for a biscuit and you are served by t Uoaniinc tilSf 
tic-looking maiden, whose manner Stwifg to ^ l Nt t ir nys' lBWV 
little she is used to such a Uod of Ufa.' O^Ucd 

man site sunning himself in a woo^ axni^ifaisi^ within 
the window, luUed by the hsm^iyfaiqpy sesRid ^ the 
flies within the bnpetted MMlsrifa'aaoiit-dAtod 
newspaper of motdderfr^ SMMirahhe sjAead npen his 
kneto. It Is Imsfatthfe ih. wilriit dho»t tto 
fine Weather to tiiyiisn«M^,|fatliWshk ahdjke hsfue^ 

* ' I V ^ 
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bntfnlimateii how much the crope need nda< 
h> u tamRory of the Lammerinnin or TnriOtdaie 
n hi* Terjr voice the fading red of hi* cheek. But 
never mone will the lark bid him a blithe good>morrow, 
never Idore win he delight to view the sheep and kye 
thrive hoimle O, onWhitsled lees or the Bury knowe. 
lECe ie a broken ikrmer, obliged at the end of a long 
liard.worfciDg life to seek shelter for his gray hairs in a 
hack street la the city with his wife and two daughters, 
OM pf whom was the dispenser of the biscuit A wreck 
Of hcguehcdd fhmiture was nearly all that was left to the 
Old goodman when he forsook his farm; but some neigh- 
boors, pitying bis state, gave him credit for a very small 
stock of ajrtides wherewith to set up a shop; and be¬ 
held hiffl settled here, accordingly, to* pine amidst the 
Condnement and nastiness of a town over the recollec¬ 
tion cif better days. To turn such a roan to the occupa¬ 
tion of a shopkeeper, is like setting an honest shepherd’s 
d(V to play tricks. The concern does not, never can 
auOoeed. Meanwhile one of the daughters has gone to 
bp a superior sort of servant The otlier must remain 
tO’take charge of her infirm parents, and attend to busi- 
WSSB. What a cheerless life for beings lately so happily 
ttitaatedl At first the old man was able to walk almost 
tittgj day to the outskirts of tlie town, tiiere to catch a 
ghmpse of the country •, but now he hardly can move to 
the cod cif the street He feels that he has had his last 
tight of the face of nature, that the green leaves and 
Made must for tlic future be but ideas of the mind, 
tiU the eye that closes in death’s sleep shall awake to 
see, and know aU. One only joy ever visits the home of 
the poor victual-dealer. It is when on old country neigh¬ 
bour stumbles in upon them—no matter what sort of 
person he be, so he only comes from near Whitsled. 
The cold sorrow-subdued voice of the family then bursts 
iq> in a volcano of energy and glcesoine exeitement 
Land hearty salutations and inquiries break the fore- 
ndou stdlnesB, and the visitor is almost dragged into tlie 
lUOm behind the shop, and forced into a chair. There, 
with hlsdtiighted ftiends around him, he will discourse 
>fiw a quaxte of an hour about tbeir old neighbours, and 
hh tiW ooncems of the country-side they once called 
, ) whde the best in the house is paraded, and 

Vwt^ftliing but thrusf down his throat If anybody 
cwmes into tiie shop at that moment, Helen serves with 
lafid^tfhl impatience, and hurries back to devour up 
pQ mat fells mm the visitor’s ton^e, as if it were so 
uMttioas, that to lose one word of it were a hardship, 
^tinipth, at the top-flood of a conversation that might 
.1 . . ^ ^ hackney coach, the visitor rises 

— to their infinite consternation, for they 
twkoned him as their own for half a ^y at least 
oountiy people always are in such a hurry when 
iti totio—this consternation ascends in a perfect 
aojati^ or whcMqi of anguish, as if they felt thero- 
Pti WUi ithe w'ont-used people in the world, and never 
timufitit to bikva been treated in such a manner by an 
0)4 &ad. Amidst the damoui Rusticus breaks off, 
but not without the most solemn promise to come again 
wd see them next time*lie visits the town. He goes, 
tad dowa uMda sinjoi the voice of the fmnily to the low 
moor fio whkfe sotiw has tuned it 
'Ihe back Si remarkable for'the perpetual 

mtfltilpis ijof ^ inbabitants. It has one or two fa- 
j|!(ian’ standing, who look upon them- 
aa aristocMracy among the rest one 
and the other the keeper of a 
gives no ceadit Bat the bulk 
't a year’s contlhnanoe at most or 
much. The feet is, the bade street 
a. harbour of refeige for persons quite 
to. Men-servants discharaea for 
>go frapticany and set up a shop in the back 
iaterrupted by poverty in the nudtit of 
s for profesnbns, jAaam headlong ibto tne 
in the mad hope m Umg there by ke«^g 
that whenever there ant moti) Sifl- 
; the less indiifetion for i'ptad 



education. Tradesnmn who have failed in considerable 
streets, faintly think to get along under a jury mast in 
a small shop m the back str^ Shops wake, therefore, 
into new life every few months, and timost immediately 
die again and moke no ligp, like babes which give up 
their breath before they have well drawn It Presently 
come the bin-stickers, like so many Robin Redbreasts, 
and cover them aU over leaves. Xnng does the 
landlord wtit for a new tenant; insanely but vainly 
does he denounce tfadshlll-siiSckefe; paste keeps the 
ascendant maugre aU his efforts. At lenrth the pre¬ 
mises aU at once some fine morning break out into a 
dashing eating-house, with a round of beef in the win¬ 
dow, supported by a plate of sausages on the one side and 
a dish of mince collops on the other, looking alt as if man¬ 
kind could not fail to pour in as they went by to enjoy 
so many good things. Alas I ‘ I’ve paced much this '' 
weary mortal round,’ and after a month, it is not htif 
done. The shop for some time can’t believe that it 
13 not to be patronised, and goes on looking as bright 
and hopeftil as ever; but it wont do. Mankind either 
have ceased to eat, or they know not where eating is 
best; and so, after a desperate struggle of a quarter, 
the shop resigns itself once more to the bill-stickers, 
who, hke trusty undertakers, right soon come to swathe 
the corpse. One half of the shops thus fall asleep and 
wake again twice a-year at an average. In short, every- 
tliing 18 in a state of tentation in the back street. It is 
a place of forlorn hopes and hopeless expedients. All 
tliat is unfortunate everywhere else, all’that ^ been 
cast out evcrywliere else, takes refage here—P|tep m 
the downward course to nothing. And a 1 ] this is within 
a few yards of the back windows of elegaiVu drawing¬ 
rooms, wliere prosperity indulges in its scarcely en¬ 
joyed revels. The aching head of the ovcr-sclf-indul- 
gent, and the dull bosom of those who, with world’s 
wealth, pine from the very absence of all causes of 
worldly anxiety, throb within hearing of the curse of 
drunken despair as it staggers in from the tavern 
amongst anguUhed women and terror-stricken children, 
and the low moans which issue from tlie death-bed of 
those who, having only known life as a burden and a 
pain, are at last visited with one gleam of liappiness in 
the prospect of soon leaving it. Huddled, indu'd, is the 
geography of human bliss (or what is called so) and 
huniim wo! 

Distinct os is the character of the back street, it is 
not always one thing; it has different aspects at diffe¬ 
rent times of the day. Pass through it in the morning, 
and you sec it at about its worst, headachey, stiff about 
the eyes, trying to look unconscious of anytiiing wrong 
that may have happened over night. The kennels are 
in no good state, and the fragments of a broken lamp 
yet bestrew tlie pavement. Two shops are getting their 
shutters taken off, one by a girl with a {;own not yet 
fully indued, the other by an old roan wearing his night¬ 
cap. A cart with buttermilk is an object of general 
attraction. In the middle of the day things look a 
little neater. A medical man, who has left his carnage 
in the neighhoonng street, is inquiring his way to a 
patient The mflk-cart is replac^ by a wagon from 
which cool is sold in sackftils, and an ass-cart dispenses 
shoals of haddocks and ftesh herrings. Few of the 
ordinary inhabifents are seen in the street In the 
evening, i^aln, an entirety new scene is presented. 
The chii^n, let loose ftxm tiic schools, throng and fry 
About Ten to one, aK jnou go along undreaming m 
danger, you find younelf suddtaly emtaaoed by a skip¬ 
ping-rope, tripped up by a hoop, or hit in the cheek by 
a balL matoous stand in twos and thn^ at the 
doors, with dress put somewhat to rights, and knitting 
or otiier work in their hands, itaeidly surveying the 
sport* of the youngsters. One or two of the younger 
women an seen tr^iat about with bright new-washed 
Itaes and hair exoMaiTtiy hi curl, the admirstioa of 
joumeyfeen caipentera retuniing from tlieir work, and 
tife young grocer standing in hia 4 oov- MeanwMe the 
sah m|e|l^ himaeif so tta round to the nortih, that 
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he is able, for once in the day, to send a few of his rays 
where in general all is dusky. Just at this time the 
place looks rather well. It is one little term of some¬ 
thing like cheerfulness in the gloomy life of our street. 
But it soon passes away. Night comes, and on its wings 
brings things, as Thomas Hood says, which again alter 
the scene. The common sort of shops are now stmt, 
but a chink in the doors of the taverns, and the swing 
of a bacchanalian chorus hear^hrough the shuttered 
windows, tell that intemperance is in its full wakeful¬ 
ness. A few miserable women and children chant 
drearily along the brink of tlie kennel. One or two 
groups of drunken brawlers arc seen on the point of 
quarrelling, and sometimes a window is heard suddenly 
thrust up, and the cry of ‘Bolice!’ issued from it in a 
tone of frantic alarm or indignant fury—too familiar a 
sound to be much regarded by any one. So concludes 
tlie day of a back street, to be followed ne.xt morning 
by the same headacbey, eye-rubbing, unconscious look 
as before. And so will this truthful history ever go on; 
for, however the persons may be changed, the circum¬ 
stances remain unaffected. And thus it may be tliat, 
if you are now revisiting the hack street after an in¬ 
terval of a very few years, you sec the very same sort 
of shops, the same sort of houses and people, the appear¬ 
ance of every tiling tlie same; yet, in the quick ordina¬ 
tion of poverty, the population will have been so entirely 
cliangcd, tliat hardly one jierson living here at the former 
time is#)fcw prtisent. Where have all the hapless gone? 
Alas! Inhere do they in general go? It might be trouble¬ 
some to traeie the fate of individuals; but of what hr.;- 
befallen tlwm^ii the mags, it can puzzle no one to form 
a conjecture. 


FACTS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 

HECONW AimCI.E. 

A FEW memoranda respecting the geography of China 
I’ropor are necessar}'. to render our facts concerning the 
Cliinese themselves the more intelligible. 

China Proper is situated at the south-eastern extre¬ 
mity of the great Asiatic continent, and consists, for 
t'lC most part, of a series of steppes or table-lands, 
gradually rising from the shores of the Chinese and 
Yellow Seas to the w'estern boundary. The coast line 
extends for 2500 miles, and consists of fiats, and of the 
low hills upion wliieli are grown tlie finest teas. The fur¬ 
ther we go inland to the north-west the higher the lands 
become, till we arrive at the snow-clad summits of the 
Yun-iing chain—a vast branch of the Himalaya ranges 
—wliicii marks the western boundary of the country. 
Tracing tlie level from the sea in a northerly direction, 
however, the gradual ascent is interrupted by the 
great plain of China, which, being 700 miles long, 
and varying from 150 to 500 broad, is seven times 
lari^er than tlie gfeat plain of Lombardy. The northern 
limit of China I’roper is definitely marked by an arti¬ 
ficial barrier 1250 miles long—the well-known great 
wall of China. Wliat materially contributes to give 
the country its gradual elevation, is two parallel ranges 
of hills which intersect it from the north west— 
wliere their height is great—to the east, where it is 
gradually depressed near the sea. The great extent of 
mountainous territory supplies China with springs 
.which interlace it with water-courses in every direc¬ 
tion. Next to the Amazon and Oroonoco, two of its 
rivers are the largest in the world—the Hoang-ho, or 
‘ Yellow River,’ and the Yang-tse-kiang, or ‘ Son of the 
Ocean.’ Besides natural water-courses, the infefhtl- 
gable indusfary of the people has covered, the dbuhtry 
with canals, which are so numerous, that, whei^iewed 
from thb heights of some districts, they appear likg 
a network covering the land. The climate of China, 


though of course different in various districts, has been 
pronounced to be one of extremes, it being in the same 
localities very hot in summer and very cold In winter. 
On the whole, however, it appears to be generally 
favourable to health, and uncommonly so to yegeUtion. 
In extent, China Proper occupies an area of 1,348,870 
square miles; thus it is eight times greater than Prance, 
and eleven times larger than Great Britain. 

Of their country, so well-watered, fertile, and pro¬ 
ductive, the natives are quite as proud as of their con¬ 
stitution, and consider it perfect. 

Excessive egotism, joined to their intense adora¬ 
tion of antiquity, furnishes the key to those anomalies 
in the cliaracter of the people which have caused 80 
many false notions concerning them to become curr^t 
in Euro^ lii the first iihice, it fully accounts for their 
contem5^&r foreigners. Their own territory being ca¬ 
pable of furnishing every necessary and luxury of life, 
they hold tliemoelves quite independent of imports, or 
any assistance from other nations. As, then, the ancient 
legislators saw no necessity for intercourse with the 
rest of the world, they expressly forbade it; and accord¬ 
ing to the strict letter of Chinese law, a native who 
leaves his country is punishable with death, should he 
unwisely return. A stranger, again, who enters China, 
except witli the express sanction of the emperor, and 
as a ‘ tribute-bearer’ from some submissive nation, is 
ordained to meet with the same fate. It is treason to 
hold any intercourse—even to speak to—a foreigner 
without special license; and si-x Hong (‘trade’) mer- 
cluints are appointed at Canton to transact business 
with till! ‘ outside people,’ or foreigners. 

In tliis exclusiveness wc discover a main cause of 
the vast population of China. Emigration—a great 
outlet for, and check to, a prolific populace—is tho¬ 
roughly opposed not only to the law, but to the preju¬ 
dices of the people; large families and crowded commu¬ 
nities being deemed by them amongst Heaven’s choicest 
blessings. * 

Although the numerical amount of the. Chinese popu¬ 
lation has never been correctly ascertained, yet its 
unequalled density is undoubted. The few travellers 
who have been indulged with a sight of the interior of 
tlie ‘ celestial ’ kingdom, speak with astonishment of the 
multitudes they saw in the towns and villages, and of 
the concourse of passengers to be met even on the 
country roads. Every habitable spot throughout China 
is built upon, and every rood of ground capable of bear¬ 
ing produce is incessantly cultivated. As if to show 
that there is not room enough on land for the overgrown 
populace, the waters are inhabited: houses built in 
boats, and ranged in long rows or streets, float Upon 
every river and canal, fortiiing aquatic suburbs to the 
cities, towns, and villages. According to an official 
census taken by the native government in 1813, China 
Proper contained 361,693,879 ‘mouths.’ Great doubts, 
however, have been tlirown upon the accuracy of this 
official census, which is conjectured to be in excess, 
from the Chinese prejudice in favour of vast uumbers. 
The mode of collectmg it is, like everything else in this 
coun try, systematic, to a degree, in theory, but loose in 
practice. The whole nation is siibdivided into ten 
keS, or families j over them is a kind of constable, who 
must become acquainted with the ituBiber of individuals 
in each family, from a tablet k^t by every householdta*, 
in which he inscribes Uie number of inmates, A hun¬ 
dred fonnlics constitute a Paoii; a similar officer is 
placed over them. These report the census to tlje dijef 
ofakr in the Heen, lyho again makes his returns to 
Foo^ thence the document is transmitted to the pso- 
I vineW treasurer, who sends in his statement annm)Ily 
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td the board of revewie at Pekin; and from tiiese various 
documents the eenstu is published in tlie imperial star 
tittles. If the numbers thus collected and stated above 
be correOt, and due deduction be made from the gross 
area of thO kingdom foi^ mountainous and inaccessiUe 
tracts, every etinare mile wotdd be required to sustain 
280 individuals.* - 

This dveO'crowded comBTanity,. drawing the means of 
Hfe entirely from the land they exist upon, and scorn¬ 
ing foreign sUppliesCthe -Bussian trade by way of Kiatka 
and the Gamtou trade being but small exceptions to their 
I grand rule), -naturally la anxious to make the most of 
' their, counfry, and the Chinese have always, therefore, 
been regard^ as tlie most assiduous cultivators. Their 
industry is unequalled. 

' Every exi>edient that ingenuity could at an early 
period invent, or energy accomplish, has licen put in 
force to make the soil productive; every acre of ground 
able to bear produce is tilled; fallow and pasture are 
almost unknown. Water is led, by means of canals, into 
every district, for the double purpose of transit and irri¬ 
gation. Roads occasionSittle loss of room, for these are 
very narrow, usually consisting of a mere bank raised 
above the rice-fleldi; which require at certain seasons to 
be nearly subroergi^. Eut, suiA as they are, the Chinese 
fr»di Bufiicibi^ exhibit the patient industry of their 
makers;'for,b^deaeonsistiiig of carefully-constructed 
embMi^ntsi ^y ar# me»% paved with dag^stoncs. 
Jks t^p4^turists;.vt}ie>omrit8 of the Chinese are enn- 
^ iiued tO'tiieir indnsttious personal exertions in the till¬ 
ing bf the 'i'Wfth arrangements for increasing pro- 

^btkm, whether by amassing farms, or hy taking 
advantage of scientifle processes, they are entirely un¬ 
acquainted'. Yet such is the edect of their patient and 
assiduous labours, that the whole territory looks like a 
cbDection Of gardens 

'Bp'great is the struggle for existence in China, that 
every sort of organic matter is converted into food. To 
eat everything which can possibly aiford nourishment, 
ts tiie oomprehensive principle upon which Chinese diet 
is regulated. Asses, rats, and mice, invariably form 
part oi a butcher’s stock; puppies are regularly fed for 
the shambles; and cats have been seen ticketed up in 
tstae Canton market ati a higher price than pheasants, 
fork is the &.vourite dish; but the head of an ass is 
esteemed the' greatest delicacy. No aquatic creature 
escapes the vi^lance of a Chinese fisherman; seas, 
lakes, canals, rivers, pools, and even the furrows of paddy 
fields, are setmehed for fish. Less animal food ot any 
kind is, however, eaten in China than elsewhere; and 
I iheir chief vegetable diet is rico. Large eating is a vice 
Of :thd''Upper ranks in China, in consequence, not so 
numb of OTurmonderie as a vanity attached to the sup¬ 
position raat one is rich enough to command an unusual 
quantity of victuals. To be fat is held as one of the 
symptoms of wealth and qonseqncnce; and, for the sake 
of t]^ appearance, resi^table men will eat to a degree 
of excess whidi to nS might appear incredible. Several 
mandarina who visited the EngUsh admiral off Tang- 
oboo, during the late expedition, made a breakfast whi^ 
astounded the EngUsh behold^. .One of the visitors, 
of immense size, ‘ weighii^ npwaihls o£ thirty .stone, 
upon being questioned as tO hbi powers of consumption, 
acknowledged with complacency that a sheep was his 
Ordinary ;^owance for three day8.*t The disgusting 
nature of this viceylx mode the more goring, when wc 
reflect that tite greater portion ef,;,tbe Chinese public 
ktn unable to jkochto soffimeneT ^ 

' poorer orctemfiltiwiiJily die of 

- ■b domestic ocmioiBy tiiey flre muHfrpuried: there is 
‘-fldi'-Kwiute; 'mq-proinskm ! in- epy ’.bnmch,! .and itbe i-neSt 

■: 'i ^TSto-plan' of 


fug to the ItnporUl utatfaities, Ihe'renfvSiOd 

extends over I,ta;,9re wroBos msea. 

' fgSBIbs in China.. "li'C " 


mended'iuairecent uumheri! to 9 fK pvtn op^tiyq»,hm 
been in full i^Brstion tin for^,qepturio 8 . 

Chinese are uarividied ,%,their ‘ daiBni^egai’ and popt 
families of ttm same uiameii ;be; they eyer «o numerous, 
join tlieir resources, and ofrep live, in the -sgmO; bouse. 
In the sacred mstruetjong of one of their emperors, it is 
related that ‘in the family of Chang-se, of Keaog-riroo, 
seven hundred persons partook <d’the same d^y re¬ 
past't Conteatmait^ei^s even aniongst the most 
wretched, and they sit m>wn to a meal, consisting of a 
little boiled grass and potatoes, with cheerfaluess, be¬ 
cause they know no better. 

Tlie habitations of tlie Chinese prove they deserve 
the name Mr Da'vis has given them, of ‘ incurable conr 
servatives.’ They have not altered the shape or plan 
of their buildings from the earliest time. Those writers 
who contend that the present race of Chinese are of 
Tartar origin, point to their houses os one of tlie proofs 
of the conjecture; for in shape, however much they may 
be ornamented, they are precisely similar to a Tartar 
tent ‘ A Chinese city,’ says a learned writer, ‘ is no¬ 
thing more than a Tartaf camp, surrounded by mounds 
of earth to preserve themselves and cattle from the 
depredations of neighbouring tribes; and a Chinese 
habitation is the Tartar tent, with its sweeping roof sup¬ 
ported by poles, excepting that the Chinese have cased 
their walls witli brick, and tiled the roofs of their 
houses.’ t Everything in tte country beimi regulated 
by law, the building of bouses forms no exegmion to 
the rule. The habitations of the TOor dc^o^ehiefiy 
upon the nature of the materials to oe procured,neatest 
at hand. Millions of people live in mudriioytds, but of 
these a great number are fa(%d with brick; while in 
places where granite abounds, the cabins arc composed 
of solid rock, which they possess great skill in cutting 
and joining, so that a seam is hardly visible. In woody 
districts, huts are built of planks. But there is no ma¬ 
terial so much in use as bamboo, not only for building 
purposes, but for every other: the tender shoots of; tlie 
plant, when boiled, form a fkvourite article of food; fur¬ 
niture is made of it; and, in short, a long and not unin¬ 
teresting article might be ivritten on the uses to which 
the bamboo is put by the Chinese. They perform a 
series of superstitious ceremonies on beginning to build, 
and always commence with the hearth, though, witii all 
their ancestews’ wisdom, they overlooked chimneys; and 
for modern architects to add such coQveniences now, 
would be flat impiety, fires, however, are seldom used 
except for cooking, tlie requisite warmtii na winter 
being supplied by fur clothing. Lhe interior of a Chinese 
pauper’s house consists ofnne room, to serve every pur¬ 
pose both for his family and domestic animals, amongst 
which a pig is always to be; semi. '^>0 int^or of .a 
Chinese and an Msh cahiD resembloeach other m many 
respects. . v/.. t i. 1 . 

The houses ofittmiti^gumaurreunded wlth,^^^^ 
cealed by, high stone^tmUs; and never exceed twojrtorefs 
in height; so that nothing siurprises a-Ohlneso; snore 
than pictures or dCsmiptions of , thfl fivei sndi <siXr 
storeyed houses of European citieso (Mrjijiavia,ireT 
ports that the present emperm inquiredi wheth^ jlt 
WHS the smallness of our territories w]|3eh".qota{ttlled 
us to build BO near the clouds?,, The,mt%xweeuce\.jDf 
Chinese mmiTinn is rntiitiijlntl'jhl^SiriTy measure'bjrfthe 
ground wl)icb.«they eoxfUFs-tli^ 'dftfiw 

OQCu|Hed*‘ hy compUcated i»w tlob^tiianiee 

witiun the stone wgU Is * xpsoe oei^led by 
and small garden laid oi^t'frith lart^^retilts 

and mountaina The princiiwl hall ^nreallyiSmsP ilHa 
south; and its walls are adoihed frith lop^ptiPQSi 
either drawn upon a lacquered «r 

written upon, paper* Thte »^ 

|H#of anoestert; tter lh«;re>ijpohtof;#i«;Chige^^^ 
iweflj^to coHshit^f * fror^ij^ti^lheie ifiMr^ther*!» Ah 


t to .tM'fr'ofting' OlBsSes, Kiii U; tSe#'iMeli'' * 
% Mr Davis in his * Chinese,' 11. {i. 400. 
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W<il *nd lBcenift‘8tiMa W nenriy alwajni fmrnd in tJw 
principal *«><«« of d neSpie^Me GMnesfe. The tempe- 
wjy rtBidfeneie'M’#(»«‘g#Vel‘h(»‘df'Ghu«tti), during the 
I ahort thne we hirid tHAf lalaJidj waa 'at the chief city, 
TihRhal, And la* thus described by liiwd' Jocelynit 
waa beliered to hare beta the jm^ierty at a literary 
j character, and was, when first opened, the wonder and 
I admirarion of all. The difihrent apartuenta open round 
the centre court, which ia i^riy tiled; the doors, 
window-frames, and pillars thit support the pent-roof 
are carved in the most chaste and delicate style; and 
the interior of the ceiling and wainscot are lined with 
a fret- work, which it must have required the greatest 
nicety and care to have executed.’ In a house near 
Nankin, another traveller was struck with the beauty 
of the partitions, which consisted of trellis-work, covered 
with a delicate gauze. ‘The passage between two of 
the “fragrant” (or women’s) apartments consisted of 
imltatiOiia in a rich dark-coloured wood of an avenue 
of young bamboos, their graceful branches entwining 
overhead to'form the arch, tad their taper stems en¬ 
circled by creepers, which cling to them in the most 
tasteful and picturesque manner conceivable.’* Most 
of the bed-places in the sleeping apartments for ladies, 
which were observed by the invaders, were less beds 
than large dormitories. A portion of the apartment, 
almut eight feet square, is partitioned off, liaving a cir¬ 
cular sliding panel by which to enter. The exterior 
of the^ partitions is often sumptuously carved, gilt, 
and ornamented., In the inside is a large couch, 
covered with a soft mat, hung witl; rich draperies 
and builiqn Silk tassels; this, w'ith a little chair and 
tatile, makes up all the? furniture of these elegant but 
ill-ventilated dormitories. The beds of people of middle 
rank are formed of hard planks covered with a mat, the 
pillow generally an oblong leathern box in which they 
preserve their valuables. In winter n great many blan¬ 
kets are used, but no sheets; for it ft remarkable that, 
unlike other orientals, the Chinese use scarcely tay 
bed, table, or even body linen. When a house is of two 
storeys, it is the upper one which contains the ‘ fragrant’ 
apartments, otherwise they arc situated close to the 
great hall. The windows consist almost always of oiled 
paper; very little glass being used in'China; though 
sliutters ore sometimes made of pearl-oyster shells suffi¬ 
ciently clear to admit light. To country houses, gar¬ 
dens and artificial landscape are indispensable; and 
few are without tanks or ponds, filled with quantities of 
the gulden and silver carp, and overspread with the 
broad leaves of the nelumbinm, or sacred lotus. 

In towns, the narrow streets are chiefly occupied by 
tradesmen’s shops, some of Which are loaded witli orna¬ 
ment. 'Tile BigniboardB htag out at right angles to the 
bouse, as they formerly did amongst ourselves, and are 
of tile most gaudy and alluring description; for the 
puffing system in retail trading appears to have been 
ektehrively practised in China, when it was quite un¬ 
known in the Western worid. The vista riiese splendid 
adverriSernents forin 'on looking down a street, present 
a most 'ibaglilar and lively appearance. In aome of the 
ShpxM the'puhUc' Ore warned, by sentenoea conspicuously 
pasted up, not to gossip, and assured by others that 
'they ddtft cheat here.’ 

'''^>dressf Chinese attach ^eat importance, and 
<he‘«oM\ittlib 6t eveiy ttnadh is strictly superintended by 
■ the'bbtad’WIF rites am® efStegnonies. The lo^r orders 
gtasrally #eiW an untanned Sheep-skln jerkin and doth 
Mthkr '^Wttatii. B(M as the grade of life gets higher, 
tht ffiiUSB intaesMS in spttadour. The summer clothing 
’’ iWnka te a ltmg loose gown, or gaberdine, 

nf rifitbr ^ze, sbaietlmes confined to the waist 
bym'li^rdld, the'rieeves loose, and the neck bare. The 
iMetaes uwof ’ijha being of most amide 

dhneitaetW; stodcings of cotton or siliueover 

the legs; and c^h, satin, or velvet boots pratfet the 
feet. The soles grp very thick, on account bf tlMfteather 


not being auffleienliy well tanned to exdttde wet, ■withn 
out a great many layers; and the broad edges are 
kept ctean with whiting, instead of blackiflg.i >, In WMV* 
ter, fur jackets and leggings are added to the sum'r 
mor clothing. When &e change of costume 
take place, ia not dependent upon individBal 
nience, but on legal custom, and it is indicated;)^ 
cap, of which there is one for each season. On tto OPte* 
menceinent of the cold or hot weather, the vioeK>y ;pf 
each province puts on hia winter or sumnteE cap. ‘Thii' ' 
important circumstance is noticed in thc'offimal gosette, 
and is the signal for every man under his government 
to make the same change.* The summer cap is a cone 
of bamboo or chip, covered witii a large quantity of red 
horse-liair, or with silken threads; at the apex is the 
button, which denotes tlie rank of the wearer. The 
winter head-gear is a dome of velvet or fur, witli a 
broad brifi) siuirply turned up—like the loose cuff of a 
coat—iwteoond. Some of tlie ceremonial dresses are 
very spIendB and costly, being of expensive sUk elabo¬ 
rately embroidered with gold. Fur dresses are many 
of them of such value and strtagth, that they descend 
from father to son; hence some Chinese possess a large i 
quantity of them, their stock being added to from that 
of deceased relatives. Mr Davis relates, that at an 
entertainment at Canton, where the party, according 
to the custom of the country, -w^ere seated in a room 
without fires, the European gdbsts bepn to complain 
of cold, U])on which tlie host immediately accommo¬ 
dated tlie whole number, ten or twelve, with hand¬ 
some wide-sleeved spensers, all of the most costly furs, 
saj'ing that he had plenty more in reserve. As the 
Chinese seldom change their under-clothing, they are 
personally uncleanly, and subject to cutaneous dis¬ 
eases. 

The respectable Chinese wear many articles of conve- 
niency apiiendcd at the girdle, as swords, daggers, and 
pistols are, or have been worn, in Europe. N irt the leant 
conspicuous of these is a fan enclosed in a silk sheath, 
an article required both for coolness and as a direct 
protection in summer from the rays of the sun. One of 
the most ludicrous sights which our countrymen en¬ 
countered in China, was presented by a visitor to one 
of our ships—a Cliinese cavalry officer, who kept 
fanning himself from the moment he got on deck. 

A piitec, often elegantly embroidered, a case holding 
a flint, steel, and tobacco for lighting a pipe, a variety 
of tooth and ear-picks, and a watch-pocket are other 
articles usually carried in this manner by a Cliinese of 
rank. 

'Ihe following summary of the general appearance of 
the houses and costumes of the Chinese when oolleeted 
in a town, was drawn up by an eye-'vvitness i---The gene¬ 
ral appearance of every large Chinese town fully bears 
out its Tartar origin; for a stranger admittta into 
Pekin, Nankin, or Canton, may fancy himseifr-from 
the low houses with curved overhanging roofs, UaiU-' 
terrupted by a single chimney—from the numerous 
pillars, and from tlie flags and streamers placed hefora 
the door of every official—in a Tartar enpampmeailii 
The scene is full of animation:—the glitter of .th(l..pMht« 
ing, gilding, and varnishing which erery\rh«ra aije9te 
his eye, together with the gaily-ornamented htoitaM 
horn, muslin, silk, and paper, that bang ovta tete dporii 
—the confused noises of perambulating ^kera tad 
blacksmiths in their little portable woiriEihim<^rite 
baying, selling, and barteriug—the t£ 1 

occasioned by jugglers, ctajuron, qwiek-dafCioiu, and 
comedians—the mirth j^odoced nto&tan^ing hhme ’ 

their newly-married wives, Accompanied by' btads of ' 
music—the howling of mowoeto — 

the magistrates, atteto3ed!bWi)Into^tti(toto‘'<nd office 
parading toe iSwD tito procession 

of some man high iaufiSmi'-wlidtoi^itarted % persons 
bearing flags, umbrellaa, paiiitoi Umterns, and other 
strange in»iguiift ,pf sights 

—■’■» . » ! ■ ' ■; -- 

^ a The Chinese I^K4<Ac. 
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and (ounds presents a spectacle wltich can be beheld 
nowhere but in Chino. 

Having cleared the way by stating these general par¬ 
ticulars of the Chinese and their country, we shalh in a 
succeeding article, takfe a nearer view of their social con¬ 
dition, ceremonies, and national customs. 

EBEIST ELSHENDER, THE MOOR-EABMER. 

Ebekbzer Ai.EXANi>nii, or, as he was usually called, 
Eben Eisheuder, a native of the north of Scotland, was 
originally a manufacturer, but not being successful in 
Uiis line, and falling into low spirits, he went to spend 
some time at a village where an elder and more pros¬ 
perous brother had a bleaching establishment, in the 
hope of recovering the tone of his mind by means of 
country air and exercise. The place seemed nt first 
sight unlilcely to cheer up an inv.ilid of tlu; mind, being 
situated in a high and sterile district, with a north-east 
exposure, and far from all other human haunts: but 
things tamed out much better than might liave been 
expected, and we shall tdll how this came about. 

Bbeu, in his wanderings in the neighbourhood, was 
speedily attracted to a hollow in the neighbouring moor¬ 
lands, which migtit be considered as the only place 
within several miles presenting the least charm for 
the eye; a brook, fringed by .a line of willows and .a 
strip of green, formed tne simple elements of the scene, 
and from its situation it liad a look of seclusion and 
warmth. He was led, by what he saw here, to surmise 
that elevation is not an insuperable dilBculty in culti¬ 
vation, provided tliere be shelter; and soon becoming 
convinced of the fact, his active mind in no long time 
conceived that he miglit employ himself worse than in 
endeavouring to clear a little possession for himself, at 
a nominal rent, out of the neighbouring lands. He 
looked around, but, excepting the few jiatclies in tlie 
neighbourhood of the village, the region was one either 
of unbroken Iieatli or of moss of great depth, broken 
into pits, and filled with water even at midsummer. 
Nothing, therefore, could seem more hopeless. On the 
left only, as he looked northward, a large flat, lying far 
lleneath him, and black and barren, or covered with 
brown heath, but looking to the sun seemed to offer 
the semblance of a cultivated field, and he determined 
to visit it. He did so, hut found it very unpromis¬ 
ing. The surface, though apparently smooth at a dis- 
te^QCe, was rough and uneven ; the soil was either stony 
ahd'shallow, or a deep quick moss, wet everywhere 
even in summer, and with no fall by which it might be 
drained. A rivulet skirted it on the east, and was the 
natural boundary in tliat direction; but a swell .many 
feet in height rose on the bank, and closed in the sur¬ 
face of the proposed farm from almost the possibility of 
being drained; and there were similar embankments on 
the north and west Still it w-as a large surface, not 
ibaterialiy uneven; it lay beautifully to the sun, and he 
could not but think that, if drained, and sheltered, and 
cultivated, here might be an extensive, perhaps a valu¬ 
able farm. It Would not require deep cuttings, as in 
moss-flows, nor extensive levellings, as in very unequal 
surfaces. He determined to think farther. 

Ho spoke of his purpose to no one, imt he brooded 
over it for days, again and again visiting the ground, smd 
at last he waited on the agent of the proprietor. Even 
from him he exacted a promise of secrecy, if nothing 
should follow upon his offer; and iSien, for a lease of 
thirty years, offered a shilling an acre for four hundred 
acres of that unbroken waste, with power to renew his 
tease for thirty years more, if he should so incline, at 

shWhngs per acre; but with liberty, also, to quit at 

ehh pf five yeais, without being liable in damages 

from apy.^se;;,, 

Seem to fancy tliat though land is of 
^ ^eir hands, they have yet a ri^t to be 

tirat tliey are extrenpy 
ing to shtuHi for a few years in vimat 


had never existed for them, and yet will, at the end of 
those few years, he a valuable inheritance tp them end 
their heirs for ever.. The landlord in the present case 
was wiser. He saw that he was about to receive imme¬ 
diately, for a small portion of this moor in cultivation, 
almost as much as the entire moor brought as an in¬ 
ferior sheep-walk, and that at the end of Uiirty years it 
would exceed the original income of the entire posses¬ 
sion; while this attenmt at cultivation, if successful, 
would be an example ^the utmost value, and might 
give his village that neighbourhood which it so much 
required. Not only, therefore, was the offer of our 
friend accepted, but wood for buildings was voluntarily 
offered, and a proper allowance for useful and weU-cou- 
structed drains. 

The villagers were astounded to hear that they were 
to obtain such a neighbour, but happy even in the hope 
of it. Enclose*! as the place was by banks, which, instead 
of admitting it to be drained, would, if broken down, 
inundate it with water, it looked to them like a huge 
frying-p.aii, and of course there was no abstaining from 
some little quiet jokes. This last was indeed tlie worst 
aspect of the affair. There was a fall for draining within 
the farm, hut not witliout it; tliore was no final outlet. 
Still, our friend determined on pursuing his experiment; 
and, as a first measure, determined to give his possession 
a good name: he called it Olen-Eden! 

ilcj next marked off the site for his steading on a very 
slight but bare and vnluolcss knoll, being dagjrous at 
once to sit dry and to spare his gooij land if tlicre were 
any. As lie felt that nothing would be more apt to 
encourage him tlian the comfort of his hofhe^as soon ns 
his turf-cottage was roofed in, be had a floor laid down 
in one end of it, and raising up slight ribs of wood by 
the walls, and continuing them overliead, had the whole 
neatly covered by a thin boarding, which, with tlie addi¬ 
tion of a little carTCt and a slight curtain festooned over 
his couch— 

A coiicli orflained a doublo debt to iw»y: 

A couch by a sofa aU tho day-~> 

made his end of the tenement seem a palace, and en¬ 
abled him to look on the storm or the sunshine with 
equal consciousness of snugness and security to health. 
Good fires .soon made the other end veiy tolerable to his 
servants; and being washed with lime, though not 
plastered, it formed a very cheerful temporary residence. 
He had the rankest of the heath pulled and secured for 
thatch or fuel, intending to burn the rest on the ground 
as soon as the ground should be dry. He next laid out 
the fields, and ordered them to be cleared of stones—an 
operation that covered them in some places to the depth 
of several feet; and finally, he set himself to endeavour 
to lay the land dry. 

For this last purpose, at the lowest part of the farm, 
but where the surrounding wall, as it may be termed, 
was highest (and this was on the east), he ordered a 
bank of moss to be dng nut, and placed in a situation 
convenient for being dried and burned. In the course 
of this digging he came upon both stones and clay, 
treasures of great value ip his circumstances; and lest 
the winter, by flllhig the pond with water, should ren¬ 
der farther digging impossible, he pursued his labonw 
with great assiduity. His determination was, that this 
reservoir should afford him an opportunity of draitiiHg 
the lands and should it prove unequal to that li 
pump or pumps, to be worked hjr a suiiill vdildmill, 
should raise the water to a height enabling him to send 
it off his territories. In the meantime he toiBwwhat 
ridicule the suspicion even of auOh a pn^ect irould , 
draw Upon him, and therefore he gratified Inquirers by 
informing them that he was forming a fish-pond for the 
residence, and even expected to draw profit from the ice 
in winter, by letting it out for curling, though the game 
was nte'^en knowii in that part of Scotland} win the 
parties wreathing softly, turned from him, UUd gimtfy 
lifoing A their haajs and ei^es, departed. Mesintimb 
he was ntersAiting his fields in numerous directions by 
Plains, leading them iqto one tmotfier, diVe:^in^, branch' | 
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ing; and every way varying Uiem according to the ine- 
quiditiesof the gronnd ; and after proving their running, 
carefully filling them with the atones taken from the sur¬ 
face, and ail tending at last to the general reservoir. Even 
in winter, therefore, the land became drier and drier, 
and people now began to see the use of the pottd. By the 
return of spring he had effectually drained a large space 
in front of his residence, and generally prepared it for the 
operation of the plough. And ejen in this, by a sort of 
natural instinct, he differed frod$ the accustomed mode. 
Aware that oxen draw most gently and steadily, he 
had secured the temporary use of a strong yoke of these, 
to be tried in all such portions of the soil as seemed 
likely to be capable of being opened up by the plough. 
People from the village had been engaged to attend at 
the same time to complete, with the spade and other 
implements, what the plough might leave imperfectly 
done, and give him, if possible, a field; and they had by 
this time so entered into the spirit of the thing, that the 
attendance was large, and in many castes gratuitous. 
He had no lime for the present; but be bad been sca¬ 
venger to the village during winter, and he had secured 
all the runnings from his own cattle in a great tank. 
He now set to burning, in close kilns, all the turf he 
had teen able to accumulate during the summer; and 
between these and the refuse of tlie few' cattle for whicli 
he had been able to find food, he was enabled to plough 
and manure some twenty acres of land, which be sowed 
and plapked with the usual crops, accompanying all the 
white crops witli scjwn grass. To complete liis experi¬ 
ment, lie had procured a cask to carry out the runnings 
of his Stubbs,'*&c.; and having placed it on a cart, and 
fitted it with a tail-bo^ pierced with holes, sucli os 
is used for watering streets and roads, he, as a last 
operation, sprinkled this liquor, so far as it would go, 
over the ground that had been dressed w'itli asiics, at 
night, that no portion of it miglit be wasted by the sun; 
and so closed ilie labours of his first spring. 

Science hud not then disclosed tons, wliat is now known 
to be true, tliat the terms good and bad land, as gene¬ 
rally understood, are expressions without meaning, as 
almost every species of land requires some culture to 
make it productive; and by suitable means much may 
be made of almost any kind of land. Neither was it 
then known, as it now is, wliat arc tlie precise in¬ 
gredients necessary to the production of the various 
crops, and to which the soil is a mere matrix or re¬ 
ceiver ; and that burned earth or lime, and ammonia 
or the runnings of stables, and other usual manures, 
con^D many of those necessary ingredients. But by 
insUnct or accident, by reasoning from what be had 
noticed, or heard, or read, and perhaps so far experi¬ 
menting without much knowledge or expectation, our 
friend ha«i lut upon many things now known to be use¬ 
ful, and the result surprised many. Not only was there 
no failure in the crops of Glen-Eden (as they now began 
seriously to call it), but they were rich and teautihil. 
The oats, standing upon moss of great depth but drained 
—and that but for the draining and manure W'ould not 
have borne a green leaf—were as luxuriant as if the 
depth of the moss had been the cause of their excellence. 
The other soiljj, lately so thin and dead, were now deep 
and dry, and bearing excellent barley, with a flush of 
clover idiout its roots. Potatoes, the gift of a warm and 
distant region, were flourishing in their little beds on 

■ this lately cold and barren moor, as if it had fleen their 
ngtiye and appropriate soil; and, in short, ipdttstry and 
iptelligenoe Wl in a few montiis triumphed over the 
Ignorance and neglect of centuries. 

■ TUi these things became apparent, however, our eat- 
perithent^ k^t in the shade. He had dismissed all Ills 
workers, except his hind, whom he termed his ‘«8i- 

I dent manager’ and his wife, who was his sole servant, 
and % Oil^aite cd'a boy for lookfeg after hisAbeep. 
As the began to show themselves, his hiiuf ilrgM 
npon him ^ hehn^ of their appeoranoe, lad Hm almost 
cerUin suooeoi or & experiment, and coiiseq.iwtly the 

I dnty of tesumlng operations. According to iilrhppea)|< 


ances, his first crop would more than pay ^e expense 
that would give him a permanent and valuable posses¬ 
sion; and as Eben inclined to this opinion, be deter¬ 
mined to resume. As a proper preparative to this, he 
allowed ills mother and sisters to visit hun; and though 
they were sliocked with the outward aspect of his resi¬ 
dence, a black and chcGrh'Ss-looking turf-hut, in the 
midst of a comparative wild, and guarded by a pet sheep 
and her lambs, that, as they approached, patted the 
ground in a very menacing manner, yet when they en-- 
tered it, and found the servant cheeri'ully preparing fbr 
them a meal in the one end, while in the other was a 
little parlour sucli as a gentleman might inhabit with 
rest and enjoyment, tliey were not only surprised and 
pleased, but would gladly have protracted their visit, and ' 
were delighted to understand that they were speedily, 
to join him. 

Of coq^f, from greater experience he rose to greater 
suecessr liis labourers worked more cheerfully 

from seeing Hie success of what had been done. Moss 
that had liitlicrto seemed a nuisance was to liim a trea^ 
sure, and husbanded accordingly; and stones that, above 
ground, were such an encumbrance, were, when placeil 
in drains beneath it, of tlie utmost value. He beeanie 
perfectly happy in liis labour of improving, and almost 
regretted to tliink that one day it must have an end. 
Thirty years have passed since these operations were 
begun; tlie barren moor has beefi reclaimed into a valu¬ 
able and productive farm; tlie once bare and rugged 
banks that impeded its draining have long been turned 
into boundaries covered with herbage of the softest 
texture, and crowned with woods at once an ornament 
and a shelter, and tliat being to be paid for, will render 
their owner rich. Even the deep and unsightly pool, 
tliat first assisted in laying the land dry, has been sur¬ 
rounded and screened by willows and alders, both useful 
in their w.ay; and from the numbers of ducks and 
geese constantly breeding on its borders and floating 
on its bosom, must add no inconsiderable item to the 
profits of the farm. Where the first damp and dis¬ 
heartening turf-shed was erected, there are now warm 
and substantial ofilees; and fronting all, and flanked by 
garden -walls, and behind them trees, stands a farni- 
house, in its first days a cottage,, but always the seat of 
plain abundance, and now of every comfort and a gene¬ 
rous liosiiitality. Though in a climate not very genial, 
it is always warm; and from various flowering shrul^, 
spread over it, seldom without flowers. It is j 
cherished residence of an industrious, ingenious, 0^. 
very worthy man. 

Many, stimulated by his success, soon followed his ex¬ 
ample, though on a less extensive scale; but the unpro-. 
mising wild of thirty years ago is now a sheltered, cul¬ 
tivated, and comparatively fertile spot, and the abode 
of many industrious and contented families. 


HELP YOURSELF. 

A TALE. 

On the banks of the Severn, about half a mile freg^ 
Worcester, there stands in the midst of a green, sloping. 
towards the riwer, a small but neat-looking cottsk^. 
the time to which tlie commencement of this littifi 
history refers, the spot was scarcely in a state of 
vation. No fences guarded the immediate a^roaches 
to the dwelling, and the grass grew wild and tmifreeded. 
Still, the profusion «f creepers which clung OtbUBd the 
porch, and two circular patches of earth that had been 
dug up before ih showed that some little pains hod 
teen bestowed to give the pegleqt^ pdot a ^Tilisedt. 
appearance. 

One sunny morning during a recent aitttcm% an 
angler in a small boat stationed Idthself immraiately 
opposite to the cottage, under pretence of fisliing; but 
his eyes were more ireqaently ibtGd on the door of the 
humble dwelling than on Ids float. After some hours of 
anxious watching, hp teiirstrded with a sight of the 
object he had shparn ep patience in endeayourlng 
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young and taaij^me f(nth« iaQd 

; began oidledtiug » number of' flowan), and arranging 
them carofn^ itbsmaU'bouquets; Atbha‘saine tnoment,- 
kouurw, a good’Sized ealmon wtit nearly nuiudnguwiy 
vMi tbs aitgler^s tackle; and it was oot till he felt the 
rod neqrfy tugged 66m faia graapi that he Hras’eDnsciona 
of h& g<m: forttkie. HU attention being thus divided 
between-the 68h ! and the lady,:'hs lost bolih ; for the 
at^on got clear (tf, and the: giid retii^ iiUo : the cot¬ 
tage the 'word of greeting be had intended to 

; Bddteaa'te'^her.:;.': 

‘ •What» fool 1 am r exclahhed the angler, ‘to be 
waiting lay tin» here, lying in wait for ojqjortunities of 
aeehtg her, when there is nothing whatever to prevent 
my going boldly up to her door, and paying a regular 
viait.’ He then paused a whUe to supply a length of 
gut to his line. ‘ Wliy, the fact is, I have not the cour¬ 
age, and that is the truth of it. insides, she is always 
so busy with her painting, and it is a sin to disturb her. 
Hien, again, she is alone very likely; and I know she 
' never aws ime in when that is the case._ However, if 
s^ does not come out ajain soon, 1 certainly will make 
hold to call st the cottage.’ 

While the angler was muttering these ivords to him- 
BBlf, a dialogue, of which he was the subject, was going 
on in the cottage-parlour. There were two girls seated 
at a amali table, busily employed in copying on China the 
bouquets just gathered from the miniature garden; for 
tfane Lambton, who was the hostess, gained her liveli¬ 
hood by her skill in that humble department of art. Her 
companion was a neighbouring dergyman’s daughter, 
who occasionally visited her, and lent her a helping 
hand for amusement. 

‘ Surely,’ said Emilia Mason, ‘ that man in the boat 
must bu young Thomas Polter, the attorney’s son. 1 
mntder what makes him choose this spot so often to 
fleb'in.’ 

■ j'Herhape,’ replied Jane archly, ‘ you would rather he 
took his station now and then a little higher up tlie 
-idver, and a little nearer to a certain back-window of 
the ^sonage.’ / 

‘ Ob, Jane! how can you say such a thing. I am sure 
T never dreamed a wish of the sort.’ 

‘ Thm I am sorry I*put it into y-ur head,’ replied 
Jttib laughing; * for the mere suspicion of it makes you 
blui^ as red as this vermilion.’ 

IhnlHa Mason did in reality betray more emotion than 
allusioD warranted; and presently, when footsteps 
wage heard-approaching tlie cottage, she exdaimed, 
‘JEtlem pa l I hapo he is not coming to disturb us!’ with 
:aa ,a»|itession of fright and hope which was perfectly 
’Ifl.biu companion. Jane, however, betrayed 
another kind, and trusted the angler was 
intrade on them. On looking out, how- 
"evi^ ^ spter bim still in his boat. 

'dt iftfler, the outer door was opened, and a 

yoMQtr!i{NO<haatw4d into the httlc parlour with eager-, 
ness anaSMpte. He saluted Jane with much more cor- 

a ldr tbW > «ud his looks seemed to express 

jnmtment ttiM the former was not alone. 
rithd'WOante, Jane,’be said,‘to tell you something 
of emiseqSKnoe whlkdi has happened to mo.’ 

‘ Then perhaps I am in the way,’ said Emilia, 
rkiag. ■ 

‘Not at'all, Miss Mason,*, replied Jane Lambton; 
‘there is nothing Mr Bamton can have to say which 
yon may notbearJ , • ■; if: ' - 

‘Bttt ttmmc»FDa;iqyow& ^vate'affidrit' added the 

• --Vw'was; that jjha'jojing lady re¬ 

wards observed ip p}oae.,Ccm* 
who had by. this Mti^ 

' -fliWKyi^fvi ‘■'■''■Sf'-.H ft.'.'■ 

i cpttag^. Edurard -JJfe.lon' - 

;,aaptoted,, *a4 : 


"VwwaSiaa^, 
and, and was 
liiW#e ’If 


on frith-^bo!: pointing 'With-a.-degtee of. compesuce not 
at aUrin'aecordanOs switbtimiaKcitedstate of hercom- 
panioa, He repeated'::.Whitt: :lwi had just 'Said^ adding, 
that Jane, could not possibly tmderstand the extent of 
his: misfortune, or she- woMd sympathise more wmmly 
with'liim. 

‘ On that point, Edward,! she replied, * you know I 
cBimot sympathise witli yom You are always speak¬ 
ing of depending On j^r friends instead of on your¬ 
self.’ 

* Are th^ not bound to see me placed in a sphere of 
Itfe to which I was born?’ 

‘ They have done all they can to do so already. They 
have given you a good education, and furnished you 
with opportunities for making your way in the ws^, 
yet you never use tliem.’ 

‘Why should If’ he replied, a little tartly, ‘wbeu 
my uncle, the county member, might get me a govern¬ 
ment situation by asking for it.’ Here young Barnton 
paused. He again took Jane’s hand, and alter/.:inuch 
hesitation, proposed to her that they should marry at 
once, fur he was quite certain that when his relations 
saw the new responsibility he had undertaken, they 
would the more readily exert themselves in ins fa¬ 
vour. 

Whatever feelings of grief and unhappiuess this pro¬ 
posal inwardly caused Jane Lambton; she did nut. 
exhibit them, but merely withdrew her huid, and rcf^. 
Burned her task. It costlier, however, 9,migli4f effort 
to suppress her fast-rising t^s. "WJben she Imd suifl- 
ciently mastered them, she spoke. ‘ Edward,’ she said.: 
turning her eyes full towards her lover, ‘you think ine. 
cold, unsyinpathlsisg, unfeeling:, because 1 Iiave inva¬ 
riably opposed your impracticable schemes for ^ 
future. That whicli you have just iwoposed l.ruust 
reject decisively, jand not without some feeling 
dignation. It gives me more pain than all your fmrmer 
plans, wild as they have appeared’ 

‘..Wild only to you,’replied Edward, stung with dis¬ 
appointment, ‘ wlu} aie worldly-minded, and, I must add,. 
selfish!’ 

This was too much from one deeply, though rationally 
ill love. Jane burst into tears; but Bornton, foiled. 
in his intentions, and smarting under the bittm dis¬ 
appointment his uncle hod that morning inilicted on 
him, heeded not the anguish he now caused, except 
to augment it. And unhappily for both, it was in this 
mood that Barnton-^impuuive, easily-excited young 
man as he was—left, the cottage. 

When it was perceived that he had departed. Miss 
Mason rejoined her friend, with Polter. I’he sorrowu 
which so fully betrayed itself in Jane’s couiitenagcg,'; 
took a widely difi&rent effect on tlie twq visitorib;] 
Emilia was w sympathy apd kindness, while J^olter,; 
seemed perfectly bewildeiw .and perplexed by it ‘ Sb^-; 
he thought ‘it is as they told.n)^; Hsirnton is 
lucky man after all, apd 1 mayi^apk up my fodblq, i 
home, and never return to! :tom /spolj .s^aiq, 
chance 1 may have Of making m^ ,Way. in Japq Lamb'' 
ton’s regard. Poor gull teDteth&g h^ ahhu]ted. ^r., . 
Pll ask her to accept a dish of. the 
this morning.’ ■ .i-'^'i!,.- 

This intention was carried into edbet ^ > 

ance of old Mary^, Jane’s fsototom and 
and Polter haying gallantly offered -togpw'-MWs 
up the riVer to &e.pa«Kmage in^^at, 
he Bomucli,,bntso yginly adinired> to j 

best balm fin'sorrow... ,. ..j 'jnaviJ,:-! 

Had a stranger observed Jane laiuihtw. wl^ 
herself, be. would Iwve perhu|0 )Ken ,inclbae4;^ 
with me harsh opinion i#ahet .lpy^^ 


:,aa^totedf > 

<m n^ies aro;,dito|iiP0Mto4 - n 
l^vr^wfBs to do anythin 
|■jJ*to^^.ijW:'|e^»»ld. rdease. ltoc„hgB<l|,.<|l^.»' 


sition Vos phtogtoatio; fiffi sdl e9tt¥^^iejgne.|: 
passed away, and ahe wtoW on 
rathe^than,|<da^,diligiBnqe. .Yet w %>' 
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endnrins innoeritjr. 1 ?he daugliter of A^tteman, who 
'had teen ruined a ctenpated and wicked brother, 
ste ■*-a*, at the twenty, leflH-if we except the 

cottagfe and the small Idot of ground which surrounded 
it—quite destitiite. While her parents were alive, an 
attachment had sprung up between her and Edward 
Barnton, who was the son of a neighbouring proprietor. 
At that time it was thought she would have a good 
fortune; yet when, on the deraiw of her parents, the 
contrary was discovered, Ed'vfhrd’s affection for her 
seemed to increase, and this, perhaps, strengthened her 
already strong affection for him. Her disposition was 
one (rf high principle and unwearied industry 5 and, con¬ 
trary to the advice of her neighbours, she persisted in 
taking shdter under the only roof, to which she had a 
right, and in obtaining her livelihood by an art which, 
in happier hours, she practised as an acoomplishment. 
A life of dependence was quite uncongenial to her na¬ 
ture, and happy would it have been if her lover had 
been imbued with the same spirit. 

In Jane’s strong mind, however, sorrow seldom dwelt 
long, and the next morning she had manifestly recovered 
her usual composure. But her affection was doomed to 
receive a new and sevete shock. She received a letter 
from Edward, in which his reproach of selfisli coldness 
was not only repeated, but others added even more un¬ 
kind and unfounded. He had heard, he said, of Polter’s 
admiration of her, and doubted not that she thought 
him a teMer match than one with blasted and uncertain 
prospects. He badp her farewell. He was going to 
London, and would at last take the worldly advice she 
had so frCqjiefKly given: he would endeavour to ‘ help 
himself,’ by turning his attention and talents to litera¬ 
ture. 

Bitter, unkind, and undeserved as this letter was, 
Jane softened its effects by framing every possible ex¬ 
cuse for her lover. Disappointment, she argued, had 
soured liini, and he would iir cooler moments reflect on 
what he had written, and retract it. She was, however, 
glad that lie had at last made up his mind to exert his 
own energies, instead of constantly dancing attendance 
on the {»troaaee and interest of his friends, as he had 
unwisely done for several years. 

On the other hand, a proper sense of her own worthi¬ 
ness came to her aid, to point out that it would be highly 
inexpedient to receive Ifornton again on the same foot¬ 
ing as formeriy, even were he to repent of his unkind¬ 
ness, until some decided change had talien place not 
only in his sentiments, but in his circumstances. She 
therefore, in her reply to his letter, simply disclaimed 
the feelings he imputed to her, and congratulated him 
on Ms resolution of depending on himself more tlian he 
hod hitherto done. Me deoUned his visits in future— 
at aB events for a time—and the letter concluded with 
these remarkal^ wbi^S:-^' Tim who have known Ml my 
misfortaDe8,;>buSt know my heart better than to suppose 
me tepidite of-diSiFi^arflt^ you in the hour of your 
afSiOtidh Mid disAfqAnhtljent. I am not ashamed to 
own is unchanged; but a 

chattige W'iw^sn^-tui^ sentiments ere we might 
hb^'^ ha^ine^ even' under the most favourable 
ciiwmstaiuies,,^ Th*t change you are about, you say, to 

and have 



eUhkt'iib' 


your oon- 
itl^you for 

At the end of that time we wUl meet, 
!, otto part—^forever!’ , 

Ed.^wd, ^ho bad more of romance than of practical 
teadily agreed to this proposal 
iA temr Ifo Jane. Next day hb de- 

Mloqg carrent of life’s stream which 
sqik' id ^ 'Wiknown and unenergetic stranger 

metebpolis; * 

tif Ihe swagM^, Jane Xambfon 
' ^ hut 

df Ufof of the i^rl 





that 


rugged and uneven—^now sinking into a v«Uey of de-, 
spoir, now raised on a summit ^ hope. ln^>:Uiia ..we|*’ 
six months of the probationary twelve passediav^i.. 

It will be remembered, that during the ShbrltiHW of. 
the year before last there was some sevMO wfeatJlttr.' 
Much snow foil, and the little idot of ground which sfir-; 
rounded Jane’s cottage was nearly hidden by ah'. BtUh 
it was not thick enough to conceal the impro'veslienta 
which had recently taken place. Fences had been put 
up and the two flower-plots removed to make a lit^ 
lawn before the porch, the flowers being transplanted 
to a more genial situation behind the cottage; where 
a regular garden was formed. One evening about the 
end of the month Mr Mason and his daughter left Hie 
parsonage, and, guided by the dim light wliich appeared 
in the cottage window, traced their way amidst the 
snow to Jane’s dwelling. On entering it, they found 
her paiq^jg with her usual assiduity. 

‘ YouIjMy must forgive me,’ she said, after the first 
greetings w«e over, and her visitors were seated, * but 
I am obliged to be rude. I must go on with my task, 
and talk the while, for there is ftot a moment to be lost. 
This biscuit* muxt bo finished for the famaee by to¬ 
morrow morning.’ 

‘ Why “ must,” Jane ?’ asked the clergyman, ‘ for well 
I know that one piece is of little use until the whole set 
be completed. Do not blush, for I know all about it; 
Emily has told me. You want*to purchase something 
at the sale to-morrow. Now, suppose you leave off work 
at once, and let us all three trudge to town to-morrow 
mortflng, and make the best bargain we can. This 
day-week will do as well for Lord BoUington’s dinner- 
service as to-morrow.’ 

■ But-’ stammered the blushing artist. 

‘ 1 wont allow you to finish any sentence that begins 
with “ but,” ’ interposed Emilia. ‘ You must obey yottr 
spiritual pastor even in things temporal; so drop yo«W< 
pencil, miss, and listen. He has come on purpose to 
scold you. i’ray begin, papa.’ 

‘All I would say, Jane, is Simply in the way of 
caution respecting your unremitting exertions. B(&ve 
roc, such constant application is a very bad economy of 
time. This light, which we can see from our parlour 
windows, betrays the late and early hours you keep 5 and 
I am sure you will ruin your health, and soon be able 
to do nothing at all.’ 

‘ Well,’ Jane replied, ‘ I will promise reform; only kt 
me transgress this once.’ 

‘There is no necessity for it,’ said Emilia; ‘if you 
will only be a little more like a friend, and accept the 
proposal I made this morning.’ 

‘ Not for the world,’ answered Jane; ‘ would you.take 
from me all the pleasure I derive from my exertions f If 
I were to allow you to lend me, even for a day, the 
to buy wliat I have set my heart upon, I should ndt 
vft''ie it in the least. No no, my dear kind friends; let 
me only finish this little task, and get my reward for It, 
and I will promise reform.’ ^ ' ,< 

‘I perceive you are incorrigible,’ said the cletgyntel,;'’ 
seeing her resume her pencil. 

* So now,' as our mission is ended, we will leave yoqf- 
to your task,’ Aid Emilia rising. ‘Do not rise, as yira 
are so ^eedy of your minutes; old Mary, w2l liRkt- fjs, 
out Good night, dear Jane,’ contimm her 
friend heartily, as they shook hands; ‘mayr!HSkTefili'cq> 
ward your labours!’ 

‘Amen!’ exclaim«i 'to pastor, with'A'slsj 
that Jane was stariieA Emilia had left tii# 

Mr Mason, on taking Jane’s hand, said, wil 
sorrowful expression, ' I sineerely pray 
toils will be repaid in the way ybtt wiria/ ™ 

‘Have yod a doubt, then?'asked the SW', ^ 
ous eagerness. ‘ Have you heard anything ? 

• I have heard,’ was fhh haste 

fatal, or even Mormlhg; the bes(l; ’Imfrbe 

pre:^^d for'the:W(ENA'.lp^':'illi|" test’'! 
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: wayward a* well as for sorrowing hearts, will p»ktpg 
' bring to a happy result. Goodnight’ 

When left alone, Jane gave way to the agitation which 
Mr Mason’s last words were calcmated to produce. The 
agreement not to correspond having been rigidly kept, 
she was in total ignorance of Barnton’s proceedings and 
circumstances, and eagerly caught at the least glimmer 
of intelligence respecting them. She knew that her 
Mends at the parsonage were fully aware of the goal to 
whicli she desired to hasten. She had laboured with 
unceasing assiduity to make for herself a Aome—one, 
indeed, which might be rendered capable of being shared 
by another, should his career prove at the end of the 
twelvemonth as successful as her own. .Alas] tlic hint 
which had been just dropped tended to lessen this hope, 
and Jane’s bitter emotions could only find relief in tears. 
She did not, however, relax in her labours, and retired 
not to rest till her task was finished. 

The next day Jane took home her painting, received 
the money for it, made her purcliase (which was a quaint 
old writing-desk), and returned to the cottage. She 
seemed to attach a strange value to this article of fur¬ 
niture, for, when it arrived, she placed it with her own 
bands in a room concerning which many mysterious 
surmises had gone abroad. She always kept it locked, 
and no person but herseif]—not even lier old housekeei)er 
—^Was allowed to enter^t. She, however, passed every 
hour she could spare from sleep and labour in this mys¬ 
terious apartment. The windows were closed, except a 
sm^ aperture at the top, and a hundred conjectures 
about Jape Lambton and her secluded little room'soon 
floated about the neighbourhood; not one of the per¬ 
severing attempts to fish out the secret, wViieh liad been 
mode, having succeeded. Whenever the suViject was 
alluded to, Jane invariably changed it, and betrayed 
SO much embarrassment, that questions were seldom 
pressed. One thing was, however, certain, that the 
rtjbm was in the course of being gradually furnished, 
for every now apd then there was brought to the cottage 
a curious old chair, an odd-looking table, or a i)arccl 
Off books in bindings of a bygone fashion, which Jane 
seemed to have purchased out of her earnings; and these 
must have been deposited in the mysterious sanctum, for 
they were never seen in any other part of the liouse. 

close a secret did ,Tano keep everything relating to 
this UtQc room, that she never made allusion to it, even 
to her friends the Masons. 

At length an uncertain liglit was thrown on the dim 
mystery. : Tlie carrier reported that he was ordered to 
call one morning for a parcel for London. This set 
curibsltSlf On tiptoe to know what kind of a parcel it 
could to, «pd the carrier was watclied; but nothing sa¬ 
tisfactorily elicited. All that could be seen was a flat 
s4uareh^ directed to some unknown person in London. 

It wilg,' however, remarked, that after the despatch of 
this ho*, Jane took more relaxation, and worked less. 
Her spirite were lighter.^her eye brighter, and her dis¬ 
position more cheerful. ' Emilia Mason, who continued 
oecosloually to' assist her in her daily tasks, remarked 
that she performed them ■with more alacrity than for¬ 
merly; hut slie forbore to question her friend on tlie 
change, as the subject was evidently painhil, so she con¬ 
tented herself with guesses. ‘It is clear,’ she thought, 
‘that this improvement in Jane’s spirits is in someway 
connected with the mysterious chamber, tor she seldom 
goes into it now.’ 

One morning Emilia came rathdl earlier than usual. 
§he apraared much a^tated; not painfally so, but 
m a cimouB kind of half-pleasurable half-disagreeable 
n^ter. She had something of coniiequence to tell her 
optifldkDt, ‘ for,’ she added mrchly, ‘ / keep no secrets 
llctimjmu, dear Jane.' 

« st&onoh you Would imply I am not so genarotni;’ 
iii©,’ be patient; you shall know all in 



fitokUlpow pllAow,* saddEmilla; ‘tor, laste^* 
JfWK, t hto i fc happened ? ‘ George Bolter cSkUe, 
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' Well, and what ?’ osked Jane, anxiously filling up 
the blank of her friend’s hesitation. 

‘And—and—took tea with us.’ 

‘ Very likely; for I am told he does that almost every 
evening. But what else did he do ?’ 

‘ Why,’said Emilia, struggiing as hard as she could 
against some strong emotion—‘he told me’—here the 
poor girl’s feelings overcame her, and bursting into tears, 
she MI on her friend’s^eck, and murmured —‘ he said 
lie loved me!’ ^ 

Jane had great difficulty in restraining her own 
tears, but wisely fought against them by an attempt at 
pleasantry. 

‘ Then,’ she said laughing, ‘he is a false traitor I—for 
have you not told me that I 'n'as at one time the object 
of his admiration V 

‘ So you were; and it was from his conversing with 
me of tliat admiration, and from my so truly sympathis¬ 
ing with it, tliat when lie found your heart entirely pre¬ 
occupied, his affection for me sprung up. He owned 
this last night.’ 

] But what will Mr Mason say about it ?’ 

* Alas 1 Jane, I tremble to think. It may he very 
wrong; but I always loved George Bolter; and if my 
fiitlier should refuse his consent, I shall be wretched.’ 

A new circumstance soon occurred to break off this 
interesting topic. The postman arrived witli a letter 
having a large official-looking seal. It was now Jane’s 
turn to be agitated. She broke it with a bumbling 
hand, read tlie first line, and clasping her hands, looked 
upward, in the attitude of one at prayer. She ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Thank God 1’ and Sijnk into a Charir, weeping 
for joy. 

We must now change the scene to London, and ad- 
vaiioe the course of events to tlie 1st of May. It is 
on that remarkable day that tin exhibition of pictures 
is opened. Crowds of artists, amateurs, and critics 
of all denominations assemble in the rooms of the 
Iloyal Academy, anxious to get an early glimpse of tlie 
labours of native talent during the past year. On this 
occasion the day happened to be wet, and not so many 
persons as usual visited the rooms, hut they still con¬ 
tained what may be called a crowd. Mixing with 
this motley but generally well-dressed nsserably, was 
one individual who presented a contrast to it. His 
clothes were shabby, his ftice wan, his manner melan- 
clioly and depressed. He appeared to shun observa¬ 
tion, devoting himself to the pictures, and marking 
the catalogue with the stump of a cedar pencil against 
the numliers of the most notable works. He rM'rained 
from looking to the right or to the left, lest he 
should be recognised by some person who knew him^ 
Still, his efforts to avoid observation were of no avail, 
for he was accosted by a person equipx>ed ina very diffe¬ 
rent style. He was fashionably dressed.; the pencil 
■«'hich he used was of gold, and the smile which he 
constantly wore, Bl)owed that he was on excellent tenns 
with everything around him, but more especially'witli 
himself. Both these young gentlemen were critics-i- 
the one belonging to a new, unknown, and nAimpoTtaat 
X>eriodical; the otlier was attached to a journal of old 
standing, being a son of one of the proprietors. 

The critics went over the pictures, as critics of that 
stamp and standing generally do, finding a great deal 
more to condemn than to praise. At length' they were 
attracted to a painting wJbich,though in a not very con- ' 
spkuous place, had attracted a number of ipeotators. 
They overheai^ mmiy praises lavished on it from lips 
recognised ‘ about town^ as oracles, Und at ffltagth were. 
able to get a sight Of it. It was a domestic scene;' 
simple, unpretenmng, but frill of sentiment and truth, 
It represented U steall room, in the midst Of which 
stood an antique writing-table; on wbteh wfere strewed 
papers, wriring BUCteriab, and an open book; Across a 
hi^'bTCked'g^air wAs thrown a dressing-gown—4 pair 
(ff ShlMerS lying negUgenriy on the floor; There was 
o^y o>#flgure, that a ihmide, who was plaoing ilewerS 
In a vase, her heedle^jv<»k Imving aj^arentfy been just 
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laid oa the table to arrange the bouq^uet. Honey- bad asked for it, double its amount Vt* enclosed from 
suckles and woodbines were creeping in at the window; the purchaser, with a letter apologising for, lather than 
and beyond it appeared a pretty landscape, intersected making a merit of the liberal act. He alfo commis- 
by a river. The tone, keeping, and character displayed sioned her to paint another, leaving her to the 

in this simple subject, the expression— tSo frajighfc.with subject. 

happiness and contentment, which sat on the face of O how happy Jane was when she went with Mr 
the female—the arrangement of the various accessories Mason to deposit this lai-ge accession to bet savings in 
of the picture, gave to it a stamp of excellence and the bank! Her companion was not, however, so jpyoujj 
originality which caused each b^older to look at the he advised her to moderate her expectations, for in pi^T. 
catalogue to discover the painter. They found the portion :is they were raised, so would her disappoihi- 
piuture entered thus—‘ “ Hia study ”—Jane Lambton.’ ment be great. ‘ Uemember,’ he added, ‘ it is Only g 
One of the spectators, on reading these words, became week to the time.’ 

agitated; his liead swam, and he laid violent hold on ids Jane promised to bear the worst with TesignBti.m| 
fashionable friend’s arm to pfevent himself from falling, even sliould the worst come. She could safely proniii^ 
He was led out in a state bordering on insensibility, and this if her ijresent feelings would only last, they were so 
with difficulty reached his wretched home. full of hope for the future—so modestly, yet truly self? 

This little scene made a great effect on the fashion- applauding. The cottage, as she approached it on her 
able critic; he attributed it all to the beauty of the pic- return, lav smiling under a shining spring sun. She 
ture, which lie thought must tlierefore be very fine. compare4iP with What it was last spring; then it was 
Accordingly a Iiigh eulogy on Jane Lambton’s pro- surrounded by a waste; now a pretty garden, and a 
duetion appeared next day in his father’s inilueritial handsome lawn, adorned it, and all efiected by her own 
paper. industry. ‘What a pretty pi<!ture it will make!’ she 

in the torn-down depressed critic the reader will exclaimed, as she tripped in to tell Mary to get lunch 
readily recognise Barntoii. From the time he left Worces- ready for her kind friend the clergyman. A tlmuglit 
ter, he had, instead of rigorously setting liimself to some crossed her, and a tear stood in her eye. Would it be 
definite brancli of art or literature, first created, and ever in her powia- to give the same order for him f 0 
then fed himself on delusive hopes. His uncle had died yes; she felt, she knew it would, 
in embarrassed circunistanceB, and his expected govern- Poor Jane! witli ail her prudince and industry, she, 
ment situatio* was jioint blank refused. He made too, nursed sanguine and cliimerieal hopes, tlie results of 
a set of literary acquaintance, not so much for the pur- enthusiasm and romance, a tinge of whicli was by no 
pose of following literature as a means of cxi.stoiice, as means inconsistent with her otJierwise staid and com- 
aii amuseigenf. His family had become too poor to mon-sense character. Pay by day her glowing ikney 
assist him ; one friend dfhpped off after another, as liis planned out Barnton’s career. Perhaps lie was study- 
demands for the ‘help’ he refused ‘liimself’ increased; ing some science, or writing a great poem which would 
and he was now reduced to a low stage of poverty and secure liis fame. She always coupled him with industry 
actual privation. True, liis literary friends sometimes and success, judging of his progress by lier own, ai)d 
furnished him witli employment, hut it seldom brought never doubting tliat lie would keep his promise, and 
pay ; and it was to perform one of tliese profitless tasks strive for himself. It was these feelings which prompted 
that he found bis w'ay to the exhibition. It is a sin- lier to choose the subject of her picture, and to which, 
gular fiict, that the earliest cliaracter which nearly every perhaps, its success must be traced. Her whole soul 
literary adventurer undertakes in tlie metropolis, is one was brouglit to hear upon it- It was like truth and 
which requires tlie greatest amount of experience, acu- nature, because she never once doubted that it would 
men, and learning—tliat of a critic! come true, sooner or later. 

Ill an ill-furnished room, in a court leading out of Borne up by this hope to the last, the important day 
Fleet Street, Barnton had for several mouths dragged arrived, without there being any visible alteration in 
on a hopeful yet listless existence; but gradually hope Jane Lambton’s demeanour. AVhen, however, the post- 
after hope fell away, and now not one remained. He man brought her a letter, a full tide of emotion swept 
had riffraiiied, according to the mutual agreement, from over her. ‘He has not forgotten me!’ she exclaimed; 
communicating witli Jane; besides, the impression of and old Mary could only with difficulty support her, 
her which lie ex|)res8cd in his farewell letter had always so violent were her sobs. 

rankled in liis breast. Would she sympatliise with liis It was long before her agitation subsided sufficlentljr to 
distresses, even if she knew them? Far from it, he enable her to peruse the epistle. Luckily, the reaction 
thought; she would, oa the contrary, blame, or perhaps was complete, and the girl was perhaps firmer, hettsi 
take no notice of liis letter. He turned over the cata- nerved to encounter the shock that she was doomed Ite' 
logiie to assure himself tliat it was really she'who had receive, than if it had fallen upon her in a calmer mb- 
pointed the successffil picture; and even that, instead me t. Tlie letter was in the form of ajournal, comL» 
of gratifying, embittered his mind. ‘Still,’ he argued, meuoed about four days previously—the writio^ 

‘ tb® same cold, plodding girl, with no idea more refined faint and indistinct. Barnton began by asking a blgsf? 
than money, and earning it Yet some sentiment was ing on Jane Lambton’s head. He bitterly re^reiim 
surely expressed in the picture? But who had awakened they had ever loved; sickness had overtaken him j n,q 
it?. Certainly not he. A now rival had perhaps sprung was, he thought, dying, and wrote before the time, lost 
up. Time would show, for the anniversary of their part- he should nev8r live to see the day they had appointed 
ing was near at hand. But how was he to live till to communicate with each other. Under the next d^S 
tten, short as the interval was ?’ Overcome with these date he described liimself as worse—scarcely vW, to 
I thoughts and bodily exliaustion, Barnton thre'^ himself hold a pen. Under the tliird date he implored .uWi.to 
’on his pallet, and wept tears of vexation-—not, alas! of forgive his failings, and to forget him; 'Lhis yrM sBi 
repentece; for, he was as far from ‘hoping himself’' death, perhaps, hkd stayed bis hand fiom ‘WiiHinlg 
as ever, h'everj brought on by grief and privation, more! „ v . , 1, 

confined hiM to that bed for weeks: never was an un- This, the direst ending of w hoc mufiipaticm? B 
'fortumite dreamer rendered so perfectly helpless and would have been possible to u>fii(fi« Jgne . bore with 
destitute. wonderful fortitude. There feme lo|t i^ 

There yat, a very different aspect of affairs in Jane’s availing grief. That night she «n4 «W Maty were on 
cottage as the long-expected day drew near. Her in- their waj^ to London! . j . 

creasing industry had been crowned with the brightest Jane, in alighting from the 00 Aet 4 Iras accosted by a 

success. Her Caafta painting was so muchiwimiied, aad well-known voice, that of FoUet, ‘I hope you will 
her penca ill tudi great request, that her prices dtmbled. forgive us, mssLsmttmb’ heaaid; ‘but yew measures 
Hot pioture was sdd bn iha finrt day of the exhSbitioa; noMhaving been to xvriftljr tghea as to escape the wishfi^ 
amd, to her utonlshment, iustosd of the modest siira sbb auxtety m Emilia, she mdsted upon my travelling 











dmQaited djane and her fttteadaiit in the inn, 
wiirit atraignl to Bwnton's 

, ;Tbfi ■wa* jUst breaking as he 'entered the 

| fife found the hot^e vith difi8euUy—hnocted, 
md ww watered by a, saucy girt He inquired for 
Ktrntou: but as he was only knoam to the handmaid 


^ the ‘two pair back, there was some difficulty in At no period since the d»Ht# early Spanish dlsceVery 
making her understand whom he meant. Her rejily were men so intent u#Sa iSpSring little-known Ttoons 
waj, that she believed he was dying, but that he was as durin^ho present century. This is ■\iiMnee no- 
to go and see. thing facintates the progress of clvilisamHlBbfd'tlian 

: on a wretched pallet, and surrounded by every thus bringing the distant and uneducJ^ffl^dW the 

Polter beheld, not without shudder- various quarters of the globe in conJHraklion with 
ihg. Ids fbrmer friend. Bamton’s impaired consciousness their more favoured brethren. AlHHISe^tvhat has 


Jdfvind Tdi* Bamtonfdstde In th6 cottai^,'l&i!, small 
as'il^, they find'it'‘^ife hi^ endugh mr happiness. 
As, Barnloh's daily eraploytrtent leaves him sOnieleisure, 
he ditiplcys It prOfltabty W Contributing to the periodii^ 
literature of the day. The scene of these lobenrs is 
‘ His study,’ and tdius^hc dearest wish of Jane’s heart 
is fulfilled—her pictuw^s realised. 

GEOGKAPHICAL DISCOVERY IH 1843,* 


dg on a wretched pallet, and surroimded by every 
destitution, Polter beheld, not without shudder- 


^ance nd- 
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lation with 
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him from first recognising his visitor. 
Wfaen M did, he grasped his hand with a ffiint pressure, 
and tears stood iii his eyes. Polter, M-ho knew that too 
IBUch sympathy tended to aggravate rather than to 


been done during the past year w^ 
our position. m_ 

and tears stood in hU eyes. Polter. who knew that too In Europe, Hommaire de HeUHMPloyed liimsclf, 
auch sympathy tended to aggravate rather than to and is still actively engaged, ItMmflng the Crimea 
wuw suffering, made as light as he could of his and tlie steppes of Russia. AV’fPatfefatigable zeal he 
lrx6Daf and assured him that he was com- has crossed a great portion of this country in every 

by his besi^, friends to allow him to want direction, followed the course of rivers and streams on 
seaTOly hew^ what was said. In foot and on horseback, visited the Eussiim shores of tile 


t' -ivhat has 
enaonstrate 
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inqmred atout ‘ Jane.’ ^ Black Sea, of the Sea of Azof, and the Cjlspiaf!:'joining 

5^S_ inqtory PoltM dedmed to answer for the pre- to all this the study of man in every sense. His will 
•*i>t<,to«WPg ^e snfiererB weakne^ as an excuse for accompanies him, taking careful and amiilc notes of 
agRatmg hw feelings. He begged him to caUnhini- all that she observes. Odessa was the ^tat4ihg point! 
•Wt wh^ he ^ut to obtain proper assistance. He then whence lie diverged in every direction which promised 
^t^eAtouphysiman known to Uis father, and brought interest or advantage: theVolga, Astracaii, the Cau- 
tmn:to ^hnton 8 bed-side. Nourishment continua^ casus, the Calmuc Cossacks, were each examined in their 
was prescribed, and its effects were visible turn. His examination of the Caspian Sea is singularly 
s frame even before the end of tlie day. interesting. Por a long time a diminution has been bb- 
the ^morrow w w^ thought safe ^ communicate to served in the xvaters of this great inland sea, even dls- 
JP®, patient wliat had happened—that Jane had travelled taut salt lakes marking the former vast extent of its 
to Xamdon on purpose to help mm, now he could no surface. M. llommalrc’s examinations tend to‘prove 
IqngOT help himrelf. The physician, however, forbade a former union with the Black Sea, its separation from 
|my interview for the present; and it was not till which, and the decrease in tlie waters of the Oural 
^nton was able to ,be removed ft ™ his wretched Volga, mid Emba, partly caused by agricultural opera- 

* l^**”t* a *^1 T ,. , ,, banks, appear to be the principal caiiscs 

bad already established Miss Eambton and old of tlie phenomenon. Xavier Marmief; a French tra- 
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gpdnrins. mid Sincere affection was forcibly dis- coming daily more and more interesting. The Russian 


isterview. Every violent indic^ion of government, also, has favoured exploring expeditions: 
suppressed, lest it should affect the that of Humboldt to the Ourai mountainsT iind the Sieo- 
^ chMactenstics of their sex were changed ; logical examinations of ,®aer, who in Laplandilroya 

wn* ^vimIa viBa mM nianinvAfi u virmv/vna iwoofAvvir avfam . • i .t a a.. ' 


toe,girl displayed a vigorous mastery over Zembla, and the islands on the coast of FiiifliKiaa 
■ ■ ,■ ® ®*"°*‘“*** O’’®*'* SI discovered subterraneous stone labyrinths of flia^Rnli- 

ite* teW set rf feelings stole over J ano Lamb- quity, to the origin of which no due is yet “ 

*^*,*^^y ^siength near him to whom her heart Flandin and Coste, lately engaged in drawing, th6 

•V'j ability ruins of Persepolis, have sfe^rtea to oxamlpo! tliose oi 

she hM earoed by her own unaided exertions. But, Nineveh, said to be recently ffiscoveren^y Bqita. 'fee 
^re than it was manifest that he still loved her; site of the ancient capital of Assyria was known to to 
fm his mouA hitherto unyielding spirit, did not refuse near Moussoul, on the Tigris, and ciafe Ntoo, &a 
toe proffbred Bssisteh^ Still he mjeepted it under a has therefore only found the ruins, hottfi/Mc^'and 
idemn promise, which to made to himself, never to haviig bought them for a few thousand f^s. SwJfl 
^ assUtMce again if ha own exertions could prevent soon Jbe known how much remains of tto^rtot city. 

... j which, according to Strabo, was three d^s’journey m 

Barnton has kept ha wOTd. A.e soon as Ins recovery circuit. cEugmie Bore-it will be ,«iten' toaitto mM 
was wrapleto^to teparated Inmselfdnoe more from Jane are great travellers—is now in Perste;: 
tombton. She rettoaed to Worceiter. while he sought dieff, late of the Russian expeditom to'jg^a. 
employment in London wRh untinng perseverance, and aounoed his travels in Altoi. , 

attoigth gain^ H-iicondesoendtog_to commence as In Africa, despite the terrors of toe cUmat&.lniito 


iMgth gain^ H-icondesoendtog to commence as In Africa, despite the terrors of toe climat& Jniito 

^ done, though many have perisheA yMiis & 

! ^ tove ;nto ttoir zed. A Norwegian, Mensen-Eriist. oh liis Wtor to 

®yn> whito had SO long eroj^J^ed, ^ape discover toe sources of toe White IfflCiM 
Wto®(^^,8ervl^,;ef,sm4»persto as l^ Egypt, wtore he was buried near the Mt catoM 

lAote, a learned Erenchtoto, died W 


reqm^ *^ 8ervi^,;m ,sm^,»pOT Egypt, wtore he was buried near the Mt catoM 

toStoff ofetm^ the^raost ea^toify tesfi^^ he Naitor l^ote, a learned Erenchmak ^^Biri?^^^ 
was enjps^ Meantljiite Jtoe, devotingtorssif entirely ... ,r '. ^ 

to;h!«;«aiNA'‘'w-giyto%hennext ~~7"” ^ 

|d(itaM:4st8{>iitoed toto,i:e 3 ^weation as an artist which 

Jto ww toioyA In toe present year’s datalc^e, fiow- g^5;;^*dtoW jttiiatt<m,etdoyB coniidemhtoadvents^ 
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game joountrj^ . A: ^OQodil« ^voiiwed: in the 

HT«r ahoTe-ixi^tkined, vrhieh. proved algo &tal, a abort 
time altarwar^St to a Mr lilojrd. Stiit others adyance 
ia tbeir^^tatE^) and one Ifrissei in Apri^ inished up 
the country to yUit the ruins of Garnac, ere they were 
quite destroyed by the workmen of Mohammed All. 1 
Meanwhile, a Prussian scientific oonunission, under 
Lepsius, was exploring a portion of the same country, 
discovering and describing a hundred and six tombs 
near the pyramid of Gizeh. licspite its terrors, in how 
many points has Africa been assaulted by the enter¬ 
prise of Europeans? — through Egypt and Algiers, 
Senegal and the Niger, the Cape and Fort Natal, and 
Abyssinia. While Lieutenant Christopher has dis¬ 
covered a river of great depth and width, bordered by 
a roost interesting people, while Harris has penetrated 
to the.Christian kingdom of Shoa, Rochet d’Hericourt 
travels in Abyssinia, strengthening the commercial re¬ 
lations of France in that quarter. It is stated in his 
recent letters, dated Ankober, that he is about starting 
to visit pjingiro and Anaria, as well as the lake Aoussa, 
as he calls it, about fifty miles from the sea, and receiv¬ 
ing the waters of the Aouachc. To cross Africa is the 
ultimate object of the French government agent. Abadie, 
Combes, .Tamisier, and the late Hr Petit—whose ma¬ 
terials on the Azoubo-Gallas are deeply interesting— 
have penetrated also into these regions. Thibaud and 
Atnaud, in Nubia and the Bahr-el-Abrad, are seeking 
the sourcss of^he B^iite Nile; as well as Mr Bailey, an 
English traveuer, who is penetrating in the direction 
indicated by the natives—that is, about Balcka-Kalla. 
Captain J^etaie and his subordinate, Parsama, are bx- 
rloring the coast of Socoft’a and the north-east of Afric.a. 
Bcrbera, or Beurbiira, presents the singular aspect of a 
town without any government. The Somalis, who in¬ 
habit it, are fine well-made men, darker than the Arabs, 
with regular features, large eyes, and an intelligent 
expression. Tadjonra will, it is said, be constituted a 
British port for trading with Abyssinia. In Algiers, 
tile French government is carrying on extensive geo- i 
gi'aphic.al surveys, wliich from time to time are given j 
to tlie public. 

In America, which, since the publicity given to its 
ruined cities, has become doubly interesting, much has 
been done. Major Poussin has visited the United States, 
and an elaborate work is promised. California, of 
which Forbes’s history is the only satisfactory account 
ever yet published, has just been explored most fully 
by Duflbs de Mofrns; and his account of his labours on 
a country which promises so wide a field of emigration, 
is looked forward to with much interest. Fariiham’s 
travels in California are announced, and, if we may 
jiidgq fhrni his previous delightful work, will be valu¬ 
able. " Gay's rcaearcbes in Peru and Chili will unfold 
mucli that is mysterio'u's in these celebrated countries: on 
the kingdom and tdWh of Cuzco in particular, it is said 
that Mt Gay will giya extensive information. He Cas- 
t^au, aiteV exploring Florida, has started to mount the 
ASazon' rit’er, and croki the cordillera of the Andes. 

Is 'a'hm^ificelit field for geographical research. 
KnTO Frafidi8,G)rfenaria, in 15.39, who first spoke of a re- 
bubl^ of Amgzpns'j since Pedro de Ursoa, who sought in 
liSo the ftinons lake of gold and town of El Dorado, 
this piirf M the county has been little visited : Raleigh, 
yedrV Tex4^' id 1638; Fathers Acuna and Artieda, 

. Frltzl 'C/obdakdhe, in 1743; Messrs Smith, and 

l®tnl had Humbdlfitl ^ake up, we believe, the entire list. 
IS# tSwtelMaA'^the^ore, has a fine and little-explored 
field : and in proportion as his task is immet^ 
.ftSi^^'v^b diJftbdlty and danger, in proportion Will 
be inclirWrBW. Abiddeiit appears to have recently aided 
fe&b'tlm VAw M am While Humboldtibsy 
lutMt bia wakt'erudilibn, h seeking to prove 
AjiiilMtia ,¥im Iciiown to Europeans before the tizhem 
CMitiiilhis'. hhi' Ffkthi^l 'Sdnkdcraft, agent df'Uih 
United States government at Miohillinsadiinao, has 
found JO' tb«fv»£iy«f the Ohfo a atone bearing an in- 
Bdrifdioa ouittpufod ^ twen^foUr Runic figbnai' a 


silver pair of pincera, exactliy. aimito.tiQ^l^oiKt oftep, 
found in'bronze in ^andinavian tiifouli, natf tpln'dia* 
covered in Bahia by Kioy<if» aHiiU]iBh j sj^wa 

collected in California am the ^ 

the Greenlanders, undoubted S6ah3ih»*J^*(j M 
Peruvian vases lately dug up are no Other.'^^ IWWr' 
cans. A vast amount of attention hap 
amid tlie learned by these curious facts,! ' ’ , 

Oceana, or the South Sens, is rife in yoyt|aj& 

Thierry, at the Bay of Islands, loading a 
is a curious feature in colonisatipn. fils hhitoitf is 
strange. Born during the political emigration, bf Freiljdh 
parents, held at the baptismal font by the COi^f 
d’Artois, the Baron Thierry yet received an EngUah 
education. Wishing to colonise New Zealand, v^ere 
he had purchased some million of acres, he essayed to 
obtain the support of the British government. Tailing 
which he that of France. Losing his means in 

a speculaipp, one fine morning he found himself in the 
West Indies, W hence he crossed over to Panama, tried 
to colonise tlie Musquito shore, and failing, sailed for the 
Marquesas. Here he obtained) by way of pastime, .g 
sovereignty over Nouka-Hiva, and then started for 
Tahiti, whence ho visited New Zealand, where his un¬ 
fortunate attempt was an utter failure. Here he learned 
that France had seized the Marquesas. Recollecting 
that he was king of Nouka, he was indignant; but not 
possessing the means of warring with France, he sedd 
his sovereignty to a Belgian, and Thierry I. abdicHted 
ill favour of n good citizen of Brussels. It appears that 
Borneo is likely to become a colony of Great Britain. 
Mr Brooks, whose residence in that country has brought 
it into prominent notice, has already obtained a cession 
of the territory of Sarawak, sixty miles long and fifty 
wide, admirably fertile, and producing almost tivery boivi 
ccivable vegetable and plant. The retnrn Of Rbss fo^pi 
event of great importance in a gcographicid pidfit'bf 
view, and doubtless, when the details are fully 
will prove of deep interest. Such are the prittclpat fea¬ 
tures in geographical progress for the year 1843, which; 
it must be seen, are of great importance. 

POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 

NO. IV.—JEAN HE NIVEIXE. 

‘ Like Jonn ile Nivclle’s dog, he runs away when you call to htau' 
•^FretU!h Proverb. 

Likk a great many popular ditties, the rhymes with 
the above title keep their currency amongst the popu¬ 
lace of France, less on account of intrinsic merit, (Jian 
from their being wedded to a pretty tune, which it i4 
always deemed a sort of profanation to set to other than 
the original words. It would appear that, when in i695 
the French overran Belgium, they brought the toelodj^ 
away amongst other spoils, and transported it to Pa^ 
where it at once became popular. Our translation' hi 
derived ftom a broadside bsllad printed at Namur in 
1680, and which is now very rare. 

JEAN 1)B NIVELLE. , .. 

Jean de Nivclle is a narno 't 

Wliich belong to a bert» of fame; . 

In wa», or when near to II belle. 

No rival has Jean do Nivelle. 

We know very well, i ,« > v 

A fine fellow ie John of Nlvelle! , ,v 

Jean do Nivclle lias three flails; , - . 

Three palfreys witli long znanos and , 

'rUree Wadesajf a torrlblo brand, ■. i" -. 

mSch he seldoin takes into ' k'< v. s 

Weknow very well,'-.■•k.ii!' , 

A fine fellow is John of NlveUo l!^ ^ 

. .a-Tho BxigOTctesof English 

■pmo froedama with this sUhizg. ntt VwmrlSmw tUCl'tal «S 
^ginal:- ' '' TCwrt.w 

aoanaeNivelie'atniiSirtiitia^ j 

- ■''Tn«spalato)tSefc't«feipkililiii|iix;,fe j. ■ 
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Jean a« Nlv^hai three bill*, 

! WitheutrafteraorroofaialtewaUe, 

(to that ewitillowa are chiefly bis gueeii, 

Abd ^ey flU up hie rooms wUb their nests. 

Wo know very well, 

A flue fellow Is John of Nirelle! 

Jean do Nivelle le oft seen 

In throe coate—one yellow, one green. 

The third thin, llhe paper, and white. 

Which he wears when it freezes at ni^t. 

We know very well, 

A'line fellow Is John of Nivelle! 

Jean de Nivollo has three steeds; 

One Infront, one behind. When he speeds. 

His beautiful mistress to see. 

He pots into harness all three. 

We know very well, 

A line fellow is John of Nivollo! 

Jean de Nivelle has three pigs; 

One tumbles, while one dances jigs; 

And the third up a ladder ascends, 

Then turns and as nimbly deseenda 

We know very well, 

A fine tenow Is John of Nivelle ! 

Joan de Nlvcllo h< s three cats; 

One is blind, but a demon for rats; 

' And the others, with infinite giacc, 

' i, Arc at work manufacturing lace. 

Wo know vciy well, 

A fine fellow Is John of Nivelle! 

Jean de Nivelle also shows 

Three children; (but one has no nose: 

No teeth has the second ; ‘tis said 
The third has no brains In bis head. 

We know very well, 

A fine fallow is .lolm of Nlvello! 

Jega de Nivelle has one dog, 

, i Who beW|l^o one else will o'er jog. 

For the'swllte to him yon may cry. 

The fcarthei'’ltway he win. fly. 

We know very well, 

A fine fellow is John of Nivelle 1 

J;.Dd Tlow, who ig this Jean de Nivelle, whom his dog 
hfu made ao proverbially celebrated? To answer this, 
mtut cblle<!t the sage ideas of the curious in old pro- 
t^bs. Bruzen de la Martinitire partiaUy solves tlie 
fiiddle. ' Jean de Nivelle,’ he remarks, ‘ of whom so 
much is said, is nothing more than an iron figure 
Which •ntaods straight on his legs on the top of a 
tower beside the clock of Nivelle* on the Grand Place. 
Zhl^ tnetal statue strikes the hours with his hannner.’ 
I Btifc4h|B explains nothing about tlie dog; and we shall 
k «i|^ .Bearer to the solution even if we cite M. Dewez’s 
tWgtnphicel Dictionary, which says, ‘ .lean de Nivelle, 
]%o haa made such a noise in the world, is simply a 
e^y placed outside the tower of the college, 
uot the hours, as others have stated, but 
tbfl. holf hours, with his hammer on the great clock.’ 
k research, however, informs us that this figure 

ii’A ^ to which has been attached the name 

fe hiatoHcal personage who bestowed the collegiate 
St GeMrude on the town of Nivelle; whether 
br hot, remains to he proved. John II., of the 
family, espoused Jane de Posseux, a lady 
of piy^fc y One of the sons proceeding from this mar¬ 
riage Ufj^'cslled JSfen de Nivelle. John the second 
became-AWidower, m^e a second njarri^ge with Mar¬ 
guerite wDti^mont, and followed the fortunes of Louis 
XI, 1 whilst his son, John de Nivelle, enrolled him¬ 
self under the banner of Charles the Bold, who secured 
him possession of the estates to which he was bom. 
His rather, incited by the Prench^kipg, and by Mar- 
• goerite d’Orgemont, summoned 1M-:three times by 
three sergeants and hendds at feR^llb hasten and jom 

E er’s soldiers, emd lb king Of France, 

itimate sovere^ of tho Montmorende But 
i Nivelle, whioAiaa sebiet warning that it was 
d to caft liim into a solitary tower, flew from 
bin flufcer’s emftsaries. J£e wa» consequently disin- 
' limited^ aufl designated by hUfla^er ‘ a tkjgi’ whioh gave 
hg^e national proverb, • ^ it like a dog, or #aJi 


, or mraUes; Is asinall town faitoe nnnlnosOf 
ittnsatiiifeciaie of flnettnen. 


dog Jean de Nivdle, who rnns kway when he is called;’ 
He aftemards settled in Belginm, where Charles the 
Bold heaped fortune and hohohrs upon him; hating mar¬ 
ried Gttdule Vllain, of Ghent, lady of Liedekerke, and 
was the grandfather of Phillip of Montmorency, Count 
of Horn, wMb was l^eaded at Brussels' in 1568.—An¬ 
other account says that John of Nivelle was one of the 
most powerful Belgian nobles, who called himself also 
John of Montmoceneg. Having a character naturally 
turbulent, ho did not Check the violence of his temper 
even towards his father, and in a domestic quarrel actu¬ 
ally stmek him. Though cited for this unfliial adt 
before the court of parliament, he refused to appear. In 
vain was he summoned, according to custom, by the 
Sound of trumpet at all the cross-roads of Paris: the 
more they summoned him, the faster he flew to the 
coast of Flanders; and the populace, who are never at 
a loss for .quaint expressions to apply to individuals 
whom they favour or despise, called him * tlie dog Jean 
de Nivelle, who runs away when he is called 1’—an ex¬ 
pression which has passed into a proverb. 

There is a third version of the story of the iron figure 
of Nivelle, which i8,far more probable than either of the 
above: Bouchard V., sire of Montmorency, who often 
visited Belgium, was in 1156 at Nivelle, and paid his 
respects to the abbess of St Gertrude, she being the lady 
of the manor. The noble and reverend lady received him 
while surrounded by her dknonesses. With one of these 
nuns Bouchard fell in love, and the after-consequence 
was the birth of a son, who was naiped Jean de Nivelle. 
lie. grew up a fine man, and good cavalier, and gained 
lionour at several tournaments. At tUfe oourt of the 
good Duke Godefroid-le-Courageux he won the heart 
of a young and noble damsel, with whom he eloped 
towards a small estate his father had given him near 
Nivelle. .Hastening joyously along on his palfrey with 
the lady behind him, and followed by a faithful grey¬ 
hound, he encountered a richly-caparisoned and noble 
knight, wlio, on observing the youth and beauty of his 
companion, barred his wther progress, and disputed 
the lovely prize with him. Though Jean had not tlie 
smallest dread of breaking a lanco with the stranger, 
he proposed, in place of fighting, that the question 
should be lult to the decision of the lady, who should 
he free to choose whichever of the claimants for her 
hand she had the greater fancy for. The stranger 
knight consented; and—alas for poor Jean!—to his 
great surprise and mortification the flckle damsel left 
him, to go with the grand cavalier. Jean sorrowfully 
continued his route, having nothing to comfort him but 
his dog. But soon kfter, the damsel, who loved the 
liound because he was pretty and faithful, told her 
new lover that he must obtain it for her. The cavsdier 
returned, overtook the disconsolate lover, and de¬ 
manded hie dog. ‘ Let us,’ said Jean as calmly as he 
could, ‘ adopt tlie same expedient upon this animal as 
settled our dispute about , the lady. Call the dog to 
you, and if he foUpw, he is yours.’ The knight de¬ 
clared that Jean had spoken wisdly; but when he 
called the gentle greyhound, it did not fijllow tke ex¬ 
ample of the false lady. On the contrary^ the more the 
cavalier called it, the more quickly It flew Ipwards its 
master, who was thus aUowed to keep it. This is per¬ 
haps a truer, certainly a prettier, explanation of the 
proverb Jhan either of the former. 

LONDON CHIT-CHAT. 

Mav.ISSJ. 

‘ The season,* as it is oalled, lias oommenoed. The town" 
is full, the streets at the west end are crowded with car¬ 
riages, publio mnuseraents abound, and the weather, though 
labouring under 'the infinenoe of aU eSSt Wind, iS dry, 
suniijr, tem pleasant. .Since arriving in the Great Metropolis, 
I havA sauntered a good deal about both in the interior and 
envtroisS, aiiddn different quarters have obe^rvAd tokens of 
AXtApsion and imptovement. WhwwUl this vast aggre- 
nrietf dc hrifik .bqUsi^ At Camden-town—no 

tbnger ^ ismated ni\ 2 nr 1 >~on the north, 1 noticed the 
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oth^r day whole line* of efreete, crescente, and places 
rising into habitable exiafonce; and tite same thhig is seen 
in the space between Kensington and Brompton, which is 
rapidly filling up with squares and streets, some of them 
more than usually handsome. In a now and partially- 
formed square in this quarter Iliad the cq^osity to ask. 
the annual rent of a house, and learned it was L.I10—the 
aceommodations not being better than those of a sixty- 
pound house In Edinburgh. In the new buildings, generally, 
there is a sensible improvement. Bomestie arohitccturc is 
advancing in elegance; a taste is^isplayed in the windows, 
doorways, and elevations, which one does not see in the 
bald houso-architeoture of fifty years ago—a circumstance 
donb^ess ascribable to the fiee general discussion now-a- 
days of all matters in which the fine arts art: conocmed. 

Wliat is somewhat curious, while tasto in building pri¬ 
vate mansions is on the advance, taste in public edifices, 
of nearly all kinds, is still about as poor as it was in tlic 
dark ago of the rei^ of George III. The only way one can 
account for tliis anomaly. Is by supposing that in most in¬ 
stances iHiblic structures, abandoned to the management 
of ill-selected committees, are either jobbed or neglected. 
Tlu! only great building of the day which is felt to he en¬ 
tirely satisfactory is the grand Gothic edifice in the course 
of being erected for the accommodation of tlie houses of 
I>arliamcnt. It is now getting into shape, but years will 
still be required to finish it. The new Royal Exeh.ange is 
in some respects a fine building, and occupies a good situa¬ 
tion, considerably improved by the removal of old houses 
in its neighbourhood ; yet it is singularly defective in gr.an- 
deur. The front, a pediment with Corintliian columns, 
wants bnllf andliciglit. Timidly conceived, it sinks beneath 
the atljapent hnildingn, rvliich it ouglit, on the eontrary, to 
have naen again.st and overshadowed. 

A ftiw days Jfgo Trafalgar Square was laid open to the 
public. Thi.s space of ground, whioli, as long as I remember, 
has been surroimded with Injards—a favourite field for all 
■sorts of biJI-stioking operations—lias been at length united 
with the common thorouglifares around it. Situated in 
front of the National Gallery, and behind Charing Cross, 
at what may be callyd a great centering point, the square 
promises to be one of the finest things in tlio metropolis— 
a kind of naco de Concorde—with monuments and foun¬ 
tains as its principal ornaments. The ground being ex¬ 
cavated to bring it to a level, the area is iKK-essarily 
helow tlio street on tljc north, and on this side it is 
bounded by a granite wall and parapet, and is reached 
by fiights of steps. On the west and east it has also 
bounding walls, and it is entirely open only on the south. 
Unlike as this inequality makes it to the places of con¬ 
tinental cities, the lowering towards the north is perluips 
an advantage, for it gives the effect of a little more heiglit 
to the National Gallery, for which everybody is exceed¬ 
ingly thankful. Within the open area are two ponds, en¬ 
closed by raised walls of granite, unifonn with the ciivii-on- 
ing walls erf the squan>, and these patches of water .are 
farther, as I understand, to he decorated with jets d’oau— 
the li<|Bi<l fumished by Artesian wells now in preparation. 
At tlio north-eaat angle, and therefore at a prominent 
point of the square, is placed Chantrey’s equestrian statue 
of George IV. A pedestal for a similar statue at the north¬ 
west angle is still valcant. The great object of the sijiiare, 
hoyever, is the column placed in the middle, almost to 
the intemmtion of the passengers on the trottoir from the 
Strand to Pall-Mall. This handsome pillar is surmounted 
by a bronze statue of Lord Nelson, which has been a 
mark for much amuslM criticism. The cocked lial is ceiv 
talnly grotesque, though how to get rid of it, and yet pre¬ 
serve the character of the admiral in his frill dress, is a 
difficulty which I cannot pretend to solve. I am inclined 
to think that the cocked hat might pass muster.^nd that 
•the.great defect of the exhibition is an ugly coil of thick 
rope which the figure almost seems to sit upon. Hrae I 
think the artist has been stngttlarly unfortunate, and I 
would hope tliat this imgainly object might yet be in some 
wj«r modified. 

So much for the physique of TraMgar Square, now for its 
morale. Trifling as is the aooession to tho open ^unds of 
London, the laying open of what is but a sm^l {^ch of 
grouiid indicates a progress in the right direction. Liet us 
hope and. trust that openrafr loitering spots will else¬ 
where be sot apart within the densely^crow^ed. compass 
of thb inetznpous—rsomething to attract idlers tomi the 
puhllb bouse, .Mjffeh requires to he done for this purpjjs^ 
In a walk, along Holbom and tluniigh Giles um 


day evening, I observed every gjn and beer-ehop crowded 
with customers. Surely, thouj^t 1, society ha* not d<»ie 
wisely in presenting no other soeno of attntetidn to tlieec 
revellers. Apropos of metropolitan intenip«WJtc^ a return 
has lately been made to the House of Copunons on the 
subject, from which a few facts may be gleaned. In 1831 
the total number of persons taken into custody fi» drunk¬ 
enness by the metropolitan poUco was 31,332, and in 1882 
it was 32,630. From this number it has gradually declined, 
notwithstanding the increase of population, and a great 
extension of the police bounds, to no more than 10,890 In 
1343. The proportion of male and female cases has re¬ 
mained much tlie same. From 19,748 males, the number 
has dceliniMl to 67S2; and from ILOO.I females, the 
nuinbiT h,as declined to 41.‘tit. So far, tliCTo appears to be 
a distinct decrease of gross intcmiierance ; but from a 
corresponding report on disorderly conduct, one would be 
led to infer that tlicre is, on the whole, not any great im- ‘ 
provcnicnt iu the general habits of the lower classes of 
London. . Jjf 1831 the total number of persons taken Into 
custody fer ditiorderly conduct was 10,383. In 18,34 it wa* 

\ 1,660; from which it increased to 14,85,') in 1843. Perhaps 
in tills, as in many similar returns, an allowance should be. 
made for increased vigilance in'the police: what is now 
considered disorderly conduct, m,ay at one time have been 
passed over as harmless plea8.antry. The’want of cxpla- 
nntioii on such jioints renders returns of derui()Ueney of 
much less value than they might otherwise he. 

The other d,ay I went with some ladies, to the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, to see what is atspresent spoken of as the 
chief curiosity among the sights of London, an American 
dwarf, usually know-n as General Tom Tliumb. We were 
all mneli amused with tho exhibition of tliis little croa- 
tiire, whoso sinalhies.s exceeded our expectation. On enteri 
ing the liall, we found it oeeupied by a conCofrrse of ladies 
.'Hid gentlemen engaged in observing tho antics of the 
dw.arf, who was merrily trotting up and down a large 
taljle, c.iiqiotted, and surrounded by a railing to preveat 
his falling off. On the table were also a chair, taWc, 
sofa of Toiiiiatnro dimensions, suitable to tho size of .the : 
little fellow ; and at one end was a tiny scaffold, with.a 
stair, covered with red cloth, which he, occasionally climbed, 
to be more conspicuously obsci-vablc. One could not but 
feel interested in such a singular spectacle, yet the interest 
was mingled with a degree of pity. Wo liad before us a 
human figure, dressed as a fashionable gentleman, hi coat, 
trousers, Wellington boots, waistcoat, and cravat, and yet 
not more than twenty-five inchfs in height. Tlio face 
was quite infantine, and so also were tho movements and 
spocch of the dwarf. An exhibitor, whom we could not 
mistake for anything hut an American, kept him in con¬ 
versation, and led him to show ofl' a few of Ills pi-anks. One 
of these was selling a history of himself for sixpence, tho 
ladies pressing forward to buy copies, and each receiving 
a kiss on being banded the Imok. Of course one was pur¬ 
chased by a lady of our party, and from tiiis I c.xtraet the 
following particulai's. 

Charles S. Stratton, the true name of the little herO, wM 
born at Bridgeport, Connecticut, United .State-s, Janu*^ 
11, 1832, and is now consequently upwards of twelve yeafe 
of age. His parents are people of tho oornnion size, tyith 
nothing at all rennarkable in tlieir physical or mental or¬ 
ganisation. At his birih, the general, as ho is usua^ 
called, weighed 9 lbs. 2 oz., whicli is rather greater thiux 
tlie average weiglit of children at their birth. There were 
no extraordinary cireunistanccs attending hl^ ji^voilt, dr 
preceding it, and he was considered a vey^: tfiiilsdoic, 
hearty, and premising boy. Nothing remarkable Ujiw 
noticed respecting him until he was about five lUoiiths 
when he weighed 15 lbs., about which time Ids paii9n^: tM 
their neighbours began to remark that he did Uoit om^IWe' 
to grew. Still, there were no indications of diseitM:; Add' 
expecting that he wfluld soon take a start,: l^; pereiite 
thiniglif little of the matter. Time passed ofl,. the^' 
general beoamo remarkahty strong, playfidi aetiv<e, 'fatelli> 
gent, and liandsomc—increasing in vigour qod 
ness of his proportions, but not to-' 

height, or one ounce in wei^t. |t tba^ 

he has always enjoyed aq^od: tqmflGto, 
of tlie ordimwy dishes found tofl tonlee'uf tflelflkoar- 
ing classes, has sound Um cflwayi bben 

in the most perfect heidtto wh 
slight colds, Ac. to whteh tl^ lflfldAegukfl^a Mnst^ 
are othw 

ohildflpu, who and how add interesting gids of 
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nine and seTcn yoam ot ago. Thoro is nothing in ]bj8 tus. 
tory or appearance, or of hU family, to give the leW (due 
to the aatonisliing phenomenon which he. exempliflea. 

His height is now twenty-five inches, and his weight 
only hi lbs. 2 os. When walking about a room, his head 
scarcely reaches to the hnees of a person of ordinary 
stature, and is about on a level with the at|ts of the cludra 
and ottomans of the drawing-room. TOousanda have 
visited MnJor Stevens, long known as the American dwarf, 
at various museums. But beside General Tom Thumb he 
looks like a i^nt, being about twice his height, and four 
times his weight. The first time that Stevens saw Tom 
TItnmb he was as much astonished as any other visitor; 
apd after looking down at liim a while, he pU-asantiy re¬ 
marked, ‘I may be exhibited hereafter, perhaps, but it 
will be as a giant.’ Jeffrey Hudson, tlie amusing dwarf 
wIh) outs so conspicuous a figure in Pevcril of tho Pe.ak, 
til! about thirty years old was only eighteen inches in 
height, and so for ho beat Tom Tlimnb in littleness ; but 
Jefmjy afterwards shot up to three feet nine inches. The 
feat of conoeali^ Jeffrey in a pie, could bo equally well 
performed with Tom Thumb. Often, continues our autho¬ 
rity, he has hidden Idmseif in ladies’ muffs ; and at Boston 
he Was carried a eonsidSrablo distance in a lady’s work- 
basket. In strength, activity, and vivacity, tl>c general is 
rihnarkable. He is constantly engaged in walking about, 
talking, and in various pastimes and employments, from 
Mrly in the morning till late at night, without showing 
signs of fatigue, and seems tho happiest little fellow in the 
world. Never was a hupian being of any size blessed with 
a kinder heart or more excellent disposition. 

Tlio account goes on to state, that after liaving visited 
many parts of America, and been seen by vast numi)er8 of 
peofje, he is now on a visit to Europe with his parents, 
who have engaged as their agent Mr Bamam from the 
klusoum. New York. Since lus arrival in I,ondon, he has 
appeared several times by invitation before the Queen and 
other members of the royal family. We are likewise in- 
fonned that the general’s education has, until recently, 
been neglected, which one could very easily imagine, con¬ 
sidering the temptation to make a continual show of his 
person. There is, however, it is said, no lack of intclH- 
gonoo or aptitude to learn, and lie is now advancing in the 
art of reading and other branches of education, (’arc is 
also devoted to lus moral and religious education; and the 
goneral was never known to utter a falsehood. 

So much for the written account of this extremely in¬ 
teresting dwarf, some foots in which I should have doubted, 
if the difficulty of practising any imposition in the case had 
not been obvious. I should have been inclined, for instance, 
to belfove the age exaggerated, as tho face is more like that 
^ child of six or scvim than thirteen years old. His head 
all, though in proper proportion to his body ; his hair 
J»is face bears an exceedingly small and infant- 
ise. ■ The only personal defect seems to be an undue 
css of arms, his small chubby hands being scarcely 
to mget ..behind bis-back. His feats in personating 
,<aaoient statu^ Napoleon, and other characters, thongli 
Clever fiw a ohil^ are not more remarkable than wliat 
have beCti often performed in tho Ijondun tlicatres by girls 
of Seven or e^^g^ .^yoars of age. Nevertheless, the general 
is ;un<piestiaiMb)(y a great curiosity, and excites a lively 
intetMt In bki favour. I should only be fearful that the 
constant acfiini of his brain—^the ineesHant obligation to 
chatter an)} show himself off—^would be attended with the 
usual eflteots of excessive mental excitement in infancy. 
Tliere is already a pertness in his looks and sayings wliieh 
indicates tiie ordinary forced condition of mind in Ameri¬ 
can children ; and tWs, as well ns the toil of exhibition, 
should be earcfnily am-idged, otiicrwise it is not likely 
that the little follow will reach the ago of his prototype 
.pndsoD. 


- of A1^ AmJEO to G8E. 

are going to decorate your drawing-TOCt|^;dr diniDg- 
Mfipfi.-both with fornStnre and colouring. pefor«onM’®ak 
^ Mgr upholsterer or house-painter, have a peri»teiJtedcr- 
■H^^^and recognition of wuat is aspect of teerci^- 

LWe® oireumstanccs make you regudlesa of this 
nfcritel oonsideration. No cost wul remedy the 
foiifoss, wiiat you will, you win alwSys iteetat 

0^0 ooloar in a room lighted from the 
c^tonr in a room lighted fenn the sontfo Jf tbe 


aspect be north, nentb-east, north-west, or due east, the 
generalt tone of OoloOring should be positively worm. Blues, 
greens, and all shodoa colours wflieh involve .any pre¬ 
dominant use of Waes, must be avoi&d. There is a’ 
drawing-room in the Brtorm date lookb^ n<*rtl>, which 
may cdnvinM shy one of the telstoke of forgetting aapeet. 
The waiis ^d onrtrtns ate l^ne; wUh all its el^^uiee— 
and its ceiling and cornice are beautiftil—the effieot of this 
room by daylight is alw^s chilly. It would bo .fost tho 
reverse if it looked upcgi Cfarlton Gardens. There is also a 
room in Windsor Castl% looking on the north terrace, 
called Adelaide's room, which is decorated with 

blue and silver, a most frigid-looking room even in tho 
midst of summer. In such aspects the choice should tend 
towards reds, and all their various combinations* with 
yellow. As the aspect approaches cast and west, so the 
colours should verge tow.ards yellow rather than tints. 
In an unstem aspect, tints of light yellows, lemon-colours, 
&c. arc always effective and cheerful. If the aspect of tho 
room be south, south-west, or west, and open to the sun, 
then we may venture on the use of cooler colours, even on 
positive bine, should our taste lead us in that dlreotion. 

The supply of light, the size of the room, and its purpose, 
appear to ho the chief circumstances which ought to regu¬ 
late tho strength or ^eptlis of the colours to bo used. 
Wliero the light is strong, unobscured, and plentiful, the 
tone of the colouring may be full; on the other hand, 
where the supply of light is small, the tone of tlie colouring 
sliould be light. In the liouses of tlio anoieuts, the 
strongest and darkest colours, even blaeke,., ns we have 
already observed, were used on largo surfaces when the 
apartment received a direct and full light ftoin above. 
Under a strong and abundant light, fljll-toncd colours pre¬ 
serve their brightness and distinctive ohonieter, but wli«i 
tlie light is feeble, and tlie supply of it Ijniitcd, ^liey 
become dull and gloomy. FuX-toned colours lessen tlio 
apparent size of the room; light colouring enlarges it. A 
little attention to the proiKirtion between the space to be 
coloured and the depth of tlie colouring, becomes there¬ 
fore of great iuiportoneo. R yon wish to make yonr room 
appear as large as jiosstble, tlicn exclude dark colouring, 
not only on the-large surfaces, but even in tho patterns of 
the paper-Vi.mgings, and in the mouldings and oniwnental 
parts. The nature of the use to which the room is applied 
sliould also influence the decision as to the tone of colour' 
ing. If tlie room is used mostly by artificial light, which, 

1 icing less yitire than daylight, materially modifies the 
appearance of most colours—much or little, according to 
their strength—^then keep the colouring liglit. If, on tlie 
other hand, it is.a room for occupation during daylight, 
then the tone of colouring must be deep, lied and green, 
with black, apficar dark and grave ; with white, they appear 
gay. We see tlieso effects strikingly illustrated In book 
wTappers. Black letter-press is applied indiscriminately 
to red, blue, lilac, green, and yellow Covers. A publisher 
of taste would do well to consider how mueh the purchase 
ot a hook is attected by the first impression it makes.— 
AtkeruEum. 

INSANITY CPBED'BY MENTAI, EUPtiOYJKENT. 

A carpenter was admitted as a’ patient into the Asylum 
at Wakefield. He had previous^ made several attempts 
at Belt-destruction, and was thea in » very despundiog stm. 
After the diseased action iiad subsidy great dejeetfon 
still remained. He was, however, mo^.^fortunately ^aoed 
under the core of the gardener, who was then: cdnrtriiotteg 
a grotto or moss-house in the grounds.* fflie emitrivtog of 
the building offered a sci^ for his ingenuity and taite. 
He was oonsHlted eat the anangemwt of ,tbe fiimr« .wUgb 
was formed of . pieees of wood, of di^ereub in 

various figures.' He was ftimiAed.vnth tooffc thtfoglijne 
was, of course, most oavefolly wAtebed. He SKA irtgMM. 
an mterest in the UtUe bUilffing, that tbu 'aatrsarium 
tlmughts was changed~all h» mweiiM,ww*,fcaB#teST«^ 
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[ TWO DAYS IN BIRMINGHAM. 

I I HAD lately, in the course of an expedition southwards, 
an opportunity of spending two days in Birmingham, 
and, spite of the triteness of the subject to many, I am 
tempted to give a brief and rapid Aetch of the principal 
wonders of tliat groat seat of the most national of our 
manutactnres. 

In the midst of a green and beautiful part of Warwick¬ 
shire, this city of many busy hands is found seated on 
and amidi^ a lyimber Of rising grounds, over wliicli may 
be seen at all tiniesjlmvering a dingy canopy of smoke 
vomited from the mouths of a hundred tall chimneys, and 
giving token of the untir^g industry of the inhabitants. 
Placed witliin a few miles of the coal and iron mines of 
Staffordshire, with which, and the other populous dis¬ 
tricts of Kngland, a ready and economical coimunnication 
is kept up by camds and railways, and salubrious from 
its generally elevated position, a more favourable spot 
could not be pointed out for the seat of a large trade in 
metallic manufactures; and accordingly, from less to 
more, the town has grown up to be the principal mart 
of that species of wares. Its only rival, indeed, is Shef¬ 
field, though rivalry is scarcely a proper term; for the 
manufactures of Sheffield are of cutlery, not made at all 
in Birniinghain, and a few other branches not largely 
pursued here. The manufactures of both, however, pos¬ 
sess a general resemblance, and are conducted upon a 
similar scale and principle. ‘ Pacturies,’ which one now 
hears so mucli about, are of two classes; one, which em¬ 
braces the production of cotton, silks, and other tissues, 
being conducted on a magnificent scale, with large build¬ 
ings and the most expensive machinery, consequently 
involving the outlay of enormous capital—usually from 
L.100,000 to L,200,QOP ,in quo concern: the other, not by 
any means imposing, and which, requiring .a union of 
operative skill with.the labour only of small machines, 
cbn be Carried on by a limited capital—^from L.20,000 to 
Ii.‘SQ,0(X) at the utmost. To this second class the ma¬ 
nufactories of SbeiBeld and Birmingham belong. In the 
latter town, to which I exclusively direct attention, a 
population of Upwards of 220 ,ooo is chiefly employed in 
tradfia |n which a considerable amount of personal labour 
Aii^.lbgcnuity ore required. Metal-rolling; brasg-found- 
ing t"nail, im, and button-making; japanning; papier 
nncfa4( |mcii-eaBe, steel-pen, and lamp-manufacturing, 
Are a^ni^ tite ^ffitifarious trades pursued by as many 
as '^t'bd flriiis. Som4 of these firms are so limited as to 
consist of o|^ a master and a few operatives, while 
oyMrg4tei^:ilii, «||hy As %e workers. Ir 

many mayahpQst bedei%f$^edf 

as of a domestl4‘it34Mu;ter; idte Wtnk WngcaW 

tida«(ti^'to-4he.-i|Eg6F 
On the morning itfter onruiiftli ibe flint 


ment to wbicli a kind friend obligingly conducted us 
was one oP^he largest in the town—a rolling mill, where 
lumps and bai'o of various metals are pressed into sheets 
and strips of diiferent sizes and thicknesses. Moved 
by two steam-engines, one of*80 and another of 60 
horse-power, there were here seen various machines of 
enormous force for rolling and cutting the pieces of 
nietul presented to them. The rolling machines consist 
principally of smootli iron cylinders revolving at a regu¬ 
lated distance fVom each other, which, by dragging in 
the piece of metal offered to thqm by a man on one side, 
squeeze it to the desired thickness, and deliver it to a 
Ifcrson opposite. Yet the thinning, for tlie most part, 
requires several successive pressures, the distance be¬ 
tween the cj'linders being lessened each time by r^pi* 
lating screws. In this way a lump of iron, the lize of* 
an ordinary brick, may be pressed out to a thinnessAui^;; 
able for a sword-blade or some other implement.. As. 
example of what could he done in this way, a pkiQ0’!i^, 
tin about an inch and a half in length, an inch in wfdthV ‘ 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness, was, by successive' 
pressings between rollers, squeezed to seventeen feet iu 
length, and made to have all the appearance of a glitter¬ 
ing ribbon of metal. Copper for,coins, sheathing, and 
other purposes, metal for buttons, zinc for house cover¬ 
ing, &c. are by such means pressed with case, as far as 
personal labour is concerned, and with the most sur¬ 
prising quickness. After being pressed, the sheets of 
copper are placed for a certain time in an oven toboi^ 
annealed, whence they are finally dragged by large' 
pincers, to be cooled in water. The floor of the large 
workshop in which these diverse operations are per¬ 
forming is deeply layered with pieces of iron, and the- 
noise of handling and throwing down the metal is in- 
ccs8a"t. 

At this establishment we saw several other proceiK^;^ 
among the rest the grinding of sword-blades on 
revolving sandstones: but not to linger on such pi^ir 
culars, I shall proceed to what is decidedly the mo^ 
curious of the Birmingham manufactories^—an esteitt’ 
blishmcnt for button-making. I confess, that, till I ww 
introduced to this branch of art, I entertained by nq 
means a sufficient respect for that apparently ingigtiifl- 
cant object—a button; nor are the ideas of the lircBflA 
I fear, much more enlightened on the subject. To the 
initiatfid, buttons are an important article; much inge¬ 
nuity is displayed in their manufacture, and some 
makers more capital is expended io, wages, than is im¬ 
parted to the whole population oif.n;iuiy| A i^ol parish. 
Great improvements have been raanu- 

in recent times. 

.l^ted, and metal butfons'yhuttlj^.ii^ll^-j^rl, 
i'gnS .^amel-nbut buttonsI'of sd^'' 

aS'.aiW"seen.;oa .black 
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I for braces. I should imagine, from what came under 
our notice, that there are at least two dozen sgecies of 
the genus button, each species gubdivided into numerous 
Turieties, as respects size, quality, colour, and othm; cir¬ 
cumstances. Perhaps at the head of the whole meca- 
nique of button fabrication we should pl^j^ the artist who 
contrires new Torieties, for there are persons in Birming¬ 
ham who lire by this exercise of the inventive faculty. 
Modelling in wax any new pattern of button which 
strikes their fancy, they submit it to the different manu¬ 
facturers, one after the other, for approval, and if adopted, 
the ingenuity obtains its appropriate reward. The model¬ 
ling of roundish gilt buttons of an ornamental pattern 
for diesg-ooats is among the principal resources of this 
order of authors—authors of a button ! Nor do I doubt 
that as great fortunes have been realised from the copy¬ 
right of a good button, as from productions of much 
higher pretensions. 

In the large establishment I visited, nearly five hun¬ 
dred persons were emploj'cd, the whole distributed tlirough 
a number of brick buildings of two or three storeys in 
height, and suiroundiiig interior courtyards—!-the rooms 
generally spacious and well-veiitilnted. Each species of 
button had its own department, and, as may be supposed, 
there was a minute division of labour. The first depart¬ 
ment into which I was conducted was that for the metal, 
gilt, and plated sorts. A button of any of these kinds 
consists rudimentally of a disk punched from a jJate of 
metal. The making and fixing of the shanks arc more 
curious operations than the actual cutting out of the 
button. The shank being formed by bending and shap¬ 
ing, is dipped slightly into a soldering composition, and 
placed as it is to stand on the under side of tlic button. 
To make it adhere, the button with the shank arc stuck 
between a bent piece of metal not unlike a Jew’s harp in 
shape, and such clasps, each holding its button, an; placed 
hundreds at a time in an oven, where the heat effects the 
required union. The placing of tlic shanks on the buttons 
in this manner is performed by women with amazing ra¬ 
pidity. The gilding or silvering is ei' ccted by a chemi¬ 
cal wash: on rinsing a certain quantity together in an 
earthen jar along with the required chemical and metallic 
compound, they assume a different colour, iind the pro¬ 
cess in some cases is finished by stoving a short space of 
time in an oven. A handful of brace buttons were thus 
given a beautiful white appearance during the few minutes 
we were looking on. The stamping of the buttons for 
livery, army, or naval uniform, or with any ornamental 
design, is an important branch of the art. Presses, 
however, such as are employed for striking coins and 
medals, are not used. The machine for striking the 
pnttciv is very simple. The button being placed to re¬ 
ceive the blow on the upper surface, a weight faced with 
a die is allowed to descend smartly upon it, so as to pro¬ 
duce the impression. To cause the weight to fall straight 
on the top of the button, it is guided in its course between 
two upright iron bars. When the blow has been given, 
the weight is instantly raised again by a cord passing 
over a puEey down to a loop round the right foot of the 
operator. The workman’s foot, th|!refore, is the agent of 
force, while his hands are busy arranging the buttons. A 
row of a dozen men at a bench, each with his apparatus 
before him, will in this manner stamp an immense num¬ 
ber of buttons in a day. In some parts of the operation 
assist; ai^^ 'iiii, ’^e apartment we observed two of 
{hMe, young CTtut^eea ip pinafores, busily shaking bags 
of buttc^ for tKb purpose of wearing off rough edges by 
ttkO aittritiOn. This exercise appear^ too hard for suen 
ii#le fellows. The finer kinds of round gilt buttons are 
eiieed hand; but this de^cate and arti8tic.«kind 

of wofltif pel'fiHmed by men of a higher class. 

, ; I 


From the metal, I led to the Florentine and silk- 
button department. Florentine is a twilled worsted stuff, 
and the greater number of buttons on cloth garments 
are now formed of this material. While a met*l button 
consists of only two things—the disk and the shank— 
a Florentine button, as may be observed on dissecting 
one, is a much more compound article. Each consists of 
two pieces of cloth, a morsel of pasteboard and glutinous 
material, au interior skeleton of metal, and an outer disk 
of metal, through whi<3i g. portion of cloth is projected to 
form the shank. To prepare and put all these together 
in a single button, fourteen pair of hands, and a number 
of machines, are employed, and yet by the division of 
labour a set of fourteen buttons can be sold for three- 
halfpence. We have, indeed, in the Florentine, and 
also the figured silk-button, one of the finest speci¬ 
mens of British art. What a stretch of ingenuity has 
been exerted in the complication of the structure, may 
be guessed from the external appearance of the object. 
We observe that by some means the materials, soft and 
hard, have been crushed into shape; but how, no one can 
conjecture. Yet, as in all other wonderful products of 
art, one requires only to see the thing done, to admire its 
simplicity. Pressure by small stamping presses is the 
universal agent. The materials being placed in a certain 
manner under the point of one of these presses, a sudden 
jerk and squeeze produces a button in an advanced stage, 
and by another press the rim is crushed in to a level with 
the under surface. All the operations are performed by 
women and girls. In room after room yott see'from fifty 
to sixty females seated at long beiicjies, and each busily 
engaged with her small iron press in thus fiirming the 
buttons into their proper shape. Wfien rtie silk or other 
riiatcrial has a raised flower which must show itself in 
the middle of the button, great care is employed to effect 
this critical result; for if the flower be but in the slightest 
degi-ce off the centre, the button will be rejected by the 
tailor. The marking of centres while the cloth is in 
piece, is a branch of the button-making art requiring a 
fine eye and judgment. An instrument resembling a 
large needle, on which there is a moveable ring, is held 
in the hands of the girl as she sits looking at the 
cloth before her. Hapidly she places the point of the 
needle on tlic centre of the flower, while with the other 
hand she brings down the ring on the cloth, and as the 
ring lias previously been daubed with whiting, it leaves a 
circular white mark on the cloth. Another operator 
stamps out the cloth exactly on the circles, and the round 
pieces so prepared are ready for coming under the pressc-s. 

On leaving this department, 1 was shown the depot 
whence the cloth is served out; and here I was told that 
some thousands of yards arc used in the manufacture 
monthly. On leaving the Florentine and silk depart¬ 
ments, I was taken into those devoted to the making of 
white linen buttons for shirts and other articles, which were 
also full of the same kind of interest, and then conducted 
through several apartments in which numbers of children 
and women wore employed in placing the various kinds 
of buttons on card.s, and tying them up in packets. The 
sewing of the shirt buttons on blue cards was performed 
with amazing celerity. A dozen little girls Were engaged 
in this work, and I was informed by a superintending 
matron that one of the most nimble-fingered girls under 
her charge could sew on 3600 buttons a-day, or upwards 
of 21,000 per week. Sewing at this rate, the hands do 
not seem to be an instant at rest, but perform their 
cvolutidns with the expertness of the most accomplished _ 
juggler. An exceedingly good hand, I was told, could • 
touch thirty gross a-day, which will yield wages of lOs. 
weekly. 

The impression left on the mind by a walk through 
this large Wtton-mauufaotory is, that the work, on the 
whole, is light and cleanly, though demanding d constant 
streteb of attention. A considerable number of the 
womeaf are married, which ia an unpleasing feature, inas- 
mucbjlas their families must thereby bo deprived of their 
car^^^l^lgit a few of the children seem too young for any 
regmarTp^mpation j yet by the respcctahle proprietor of 
the establishment much is done in thp waj of moral 
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euperriaios; and he has justly remarked, in his CTidence 
before government commissioners, ‘ that if the children 
were excluded from the manufactories, they would be 
neglected by their parents, not sent to school, and left to 
stroll about the streets. In the event of any legislative 
restriction on this point, it would be imperatively neces¬ 
sary that attendance at school should be enforced, or the 
most dangerous consequences would result.’ 

The scene which we encounteretV at one of the largest 
pin-manufactories in Birminghodu, impressed us fur more 
forcibly with the sad spectacle of infajit labour; for here 
there was not only irksome bodily toil, but )>OBitivc 
squalor and wretchedness. Pin-making is divided into 
the following departments—wire-drawing, wire-straight¬ 
ening, cutting, pointing, head-spinning, head-cutting, 
beading, cleaning and whitening, and sticking or paper¬ 
ing. Tho whole are conducted in a few workshops of 
moan appearance, dirty, and badly v’entilated. We 
were first showu the process of drawing the wire fo the 
proper fineness, which is done by revolving horizontal 
wheol.s in rapid motion drawing the wire through holes 
of the required compass ; the wire I happened to see 
was thus i-educcd a third in thickness, and consequently 
extended a third in length. Ileiuovcd in coils from 
the drawing-bench, this wire is next straightened into 
lengths of perhaps ten or twelve feet. A wheel which 
draws the wire between fixed iron peg.s on a table, very 
simply effects this purjjose. Men and boys arc engaged 
ill these uper(iJ.ion8. The wire is now cut liy a ma¬ 
chine into the length of four or six pins, according to 
size. Next, a handful of perhaps fifty of tiuiso lengths of 
wire, .spreat^ou* evenly like the teeth of a comli, are held 
slopingly to a grind-stone,*and moved lietween the fingers 
in a iHvrtieulnr maiiin:r, till they are all iJointed on one 
end ; the other end is ne.xt pointed in tlie same man¬ 
ner; and so on witii tlic diflcrent lengths into w'liieli the 
pieces of wire ai'c cut. The jiroeess of pointing can 
scarcely fail, I siioulil think, to afiect tho hoaltii of the 
operator; for aUhoiigh the brass dust flies away liehind 
the stone into a wooden receptacle which covers it like a 
hood, a jiortion at least W'ill reach the mouth and lungs 
of the grinder ; yet he employs no precaution to avert 
any such injurious consequences. From the pointing 
department, in which tmi or twelve men were engaged, 
w’o entered the room devoted to head-making. The 
spinning of the heads is perl'ormed by boys. A long wire 
being fixed to the spindle of a wheel, another wive is spun 
round it; when the innor wire is filled, it is drawn out, 
leaving six or eight feet of .spiral, like the fine spring of a 
brace. With a handful of such spirals, a man sitting at 
a scissor-like machine chops off at each movement a por¬ 
tion of each, to the extent jieihaiis of two rounds. In 
I this manner vast ‘quantities of heads arc prcjiarcd by one 
I or two men and hoys for the heading department, which 
I is tho only one displaying great mechanical ingenuity. 
Conducted down stairs to the heading-room, we were 
startled with the unsightly appearance of from fifty to 
sixty children, more dirty and ragged than English chil¬ 
dren usually are, sitting in rows at low benches, and each 
working with incessant diligence at a little iron machine 
moved by a treadle beneath. The process commences 
with catching up a head with the pointed end of the pin, 
and placing the pin in a small orifice in the machine, 
so as to leave the head only visible; a weight or die let 
fall by a sudden jerk, communicated from the treadle, at 
once fixes the head, and gives it the neat shape which pin 
, *heads now usually have; and the operation is completed 
by a movement which ejects the pin, and leaves room for 
its successor. It is impossible to dc.scribe the dexte¬ 
rity with which the small fingers of the juvenile opera¬ 
tive catch a dozen heads on the points of as many pins 
I from a quantity lying before him, and with what quick¬ 
ness he drops one after the other into the machine, jerks 
on its head, and expels it os a completed articlelt The 
fixing of fifty heads per minute seems a fair calculation, 
and multiplying this uumbec by fifty operators working 
ten hours a-day, we have produced in this sA-^le apart¬ 
ment 150,000 pine per hour, or 1,500,000 in a day, or nearly 
ten millions weekly! No wonder there have been grave 
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inquiries as to what becomes of all the pins ! The pin, 
however, is not yet finished. From the heading-room 
the pins are carried to an outhouse, where they are 
cleaned in a barrel with a quantity of hot water and 
a detergent ley. After tempering in an oven, they are 
boiled in a ai^tion of tin, which tins or whitens them. 
They arc then cleaned in cold water, and next dried and 
Xiolished by being churned in a barrel containing diy 
rough bran. The bran is then winnowed out, and tho 
pins are ready to be carried to the final department of 
jiapering. The sticking of the pins in papers occupies a 
number of young women, who perform their task with 
great neatness and dexterity, assisted by an instrument 
for holding the paper in folds before them. Thus ends 
the history of a pin, whose progiess is doubtless at vari¬ 
ance with humanity, in so far as the enijilovmcnt of young 
children is concerned. Vet that vagrancy and dcstitu- I 
tion wouliEj^o the lot of these unfortunate creatures if 
not alloweado work at this or some other enqiloymeiit, is 
jicrhaps equally certain ; and hence the main difficulty 
of all legislation about infant labour. 

From the pin establishment ■«*(! proceeded to a manu¬ 
factory of cut nails, and then to a nuuiufactory of screw 
nails. Hand-made nails continue to be produced in large 
and perhaps undiiuinisiied quantities in different parts 
of the country ; but luachine-niade nails arc now also 
used to a veiy large extent. The factory we wont to 
see was dovoted exclusively to fhe making of nails by 
machinery. A stcain-engiiie of fifty horse-power moved 
long ranges of machines, before each of which stood a 
bid witii a rod of iron in his hand, and the duty of this 
l ucrative consisted in little else than holding the rod to 
the inacUiue, which chojiped off and. stamped a head upon 
the nails at the rate probably of fifty in the minute, 
'fhe nails droppc.l in a finished .state from a hopper into 
a basket. About ii bundred men andboy.s were employed 
in thi.s V, i.'.'k ; and 1 was informed that the produce of 
nails, large and small, is fioni fifteen to twenty millions 
weekly. It is not unusual to receive an order for a million 
nails, all of one size. The screw-nail manufactory is a 
different eoneern. In this c.stablishmont we found a 
considerable number of women employed, in one room os 
many as sixty, all busily engaged in turning tlio screws 
at small iron engines placed befare them on a bench. 
'J’lie cutting of the Icngtlis, heading, screw and notch cut¬ 
ting, and other parts of the proecs.s, although porformed 
hy tho agency of steam-power, appeared throughout to be 
anything lint work for women. Some of the.se females 
can tuni out. "J-t gross of screws in a day, and at this rate 
they will realise from (is. to !’s. weekly. Ibird as the 
labour is, the workers were apparently healthy. 

Among other e.stablishmonts to which our friends in¬ 
troduced us in Xlirmiiigham, the most interesting was one 
for the mamifacturc of papier rnache articles. All kinds 
of papier niaelic ware are here produced, many of them 
in a ' tyle of great elegance. Papier niachd I had sup¬ 
posed to be a French invention, lint I was hero as.sured 
that it is of English extraction, and that there is nothing 
French about it but the name. Be thi.s as it may, it is 
an ingenious art, and docs (rndit to its discoverers. The 
paper, the basis of tho workmanship, is not by any means 
mashed, as one might imagine, but consists of layers 
pasted together, sheet .after sheet, upon a model; at 
each new accession the fabric being smoothed and dried 
in on oven, 'fhe whole process is in the hands of women, 
numbers of whom may bo seen pa.sting the sheets, and 
rubbing them smooth <)n the previously-spread and dried 
layers. The paper is a stout material, greenish in hue, 
and is gencially increased by loyei-s till upwards of the 
eighth of an inch thick. 'J'he article is then cut from 
the model, rubbed to a state of great smoothness by 
pumice and other stones, and then yaTnifhed. It is again 
smoothed, and again varnished, till it has attained 
an almost metallic brilliancy. The last polishing is done 
by women’s hands, and the cultivaticn of soft hands is 
therefore a matter of great intporhonce to these opoiatives. 

A w(pnan having broad soft palms and el^ic fingers and 
thumbs commwds the highest wages as a polisher. When 
the article is inlaid trith inhihcir-afrpeiarl, the process of 
* • • 
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rubbing is more teilions. ' The pearl being laid on ,ac¬ 
cording to the required pattern, coat after coat of Tarnldbi 
is brushed over the whole article, till the vamiah is filled 
up to a leyel with the pearl. The whole is now nibbbd, 
tlie vaniish on the top of the pearl coming off first, until 
the sur&co is perfectly smooth. Those who hate won¬ 
dered how papier machf articles are inlaid with pearl, 
will now understand that pearl inlaid with Varnish would 
be a more correct form of expression, and that the proeeas 
is therefore one of the most simple in the arts. The gild¬ 
ing and painting of the articles were exhibited in another 
apartment, an atelier, in which we found some clever 
^oung men designing landscapes and figures on the ob¬ 
jects before them. After receiving these ombcllishmcnts, 
the articles are coated with a transparent varnish, and, 
when diy, are ready for sale. 

Not to tiro the reader, I shall not drag him after us 
to any more of the manufacturing establishments of Bir¬ 
mingham, hut conclude with a few remarks on what is 
not less interesting, the social condition of this great hive 
of mechanical industry. From the miscellaneous nature 
of the employments, and the working of different mem- 
I bers of the same family, old and young, male and female, 
at different occupations, it is stated that the po])ulation 
I suffers considerably less from depressions in trade than 
] that of most other manufacturing towns of a large size, 
i The wages generally realised are not too low to obtain 
i the means of subsistence when einploynient can be pro- 
! cured at all; but, according to the result of inquiries 
' by the factory commissioners,* it appears that improvi- 
I dent habits arc not less common here than elsewhere. 

Besides a general want of economjjr, drunkenness, we are 
I told, with all its attendant miseries, prevails to a great 
i extent: ns is almost invariably the case, ‘ it most gene- 
; rally prevails among that cla^s of workmen who obtain 
i the highest wages, and these are often found in the most 
i deplorable and abject condition. The improvidence of 
\ which we are speaking is to be traced in very many in¬ 
stances te extreme ignorance on the part of the wives of 
these people. The females are from necessity bred up 
from their youth in the workshops, as the earnings of the 
younger members contribute to the support of the family. 
The minds and morals of the girls become debased, and 
they marry totally ignorant of all thoM~ habits of domes¬ 
tic economy which tend to render a husband’s home com¬ 
fortable and happy; and this is very often the cause of 
the man being driven to the alehouse to seek that com- 
; fort after his day of toil, which he looks for in vain 
by his own fireside. The habit of a manufacturing life 
I being oi^ee established in a woman, she continues it, 
‘ and leaves her homo and children to the care of a neigh¬ 
bour, or of a hired child sometimes only a few years 
older than her own children. To this neglect on the part 
of their parents is to be traced the death of many chil¬ 
dren.’ A similar tale was told us at Birmingham, which, 
though exceedingly salubrious in point of climate and 
situation, has a large ratio of mortality in comparison 
with that of the metropolis and the agricultural districts. 
‘Aeowding to the second rejiort of the Registrar-general 
(continues the authority above quoted), the ratio is pro¬ 
portionally greatest in. Manchester, next in Leeds, then 
in Liverpool, and fourthly in Birmingham ; in each of 
which places more than one-half of the total number of 
deaths registered are those of children who had not at¬ 
tained their fifth year ; whilst it is remarkable, that in 
the metropoUs the number of registered deaths of chil¬ 
dren under five years of age is o^ in the proportion of 
one to nearly two and a^alf of the total number of 
deaths. In the parish of Bbrningham, in the year regis¬ 
tered from July 1, 1838, to June 30, lfi39» the total num¬ 
ber of deaths of all ages was 3305; of whioh number 
. 1658 were under five; ,years of a;^. Of this lost number 
Juqro than one-half died in their first , year.’ No com- 
Ai^taiy^qn the excessive employment of female Iftjbov 
Ig footonee could, we think, be mqre .expreesive than, i^s 
joUtwy ,f«|Ct. , J,;,,'',". 

, Xall is fiot a cheerless scone of labour, improTifienite, 
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and premature decay. Tli^’ it.^^iitetiTily of niinfi 
among thq iiidustri^Us ordtnpfBl'^n^km. Instructton', 
a taste fdr resutiu^ and other''IbkeuV dTiidVancenteiit, are 
becoming daily iflore pbserVableone important'meimi of 
melioratton, however, wifii.tliiil tvaiiting—-extensive bpeh 
grounds for' out-door rectSatibn, Great henbfit, as I 
learned, had arisen frbmi the establishment of Bohdiiy 
schools, without which many thousands would have re¬ 
mained for ever ignOrout of letters. A school of design, aided 
by government, has lattefly been added to the means of 
popular education, and is now well attended. Some years 
ago, a class of institutions had been established in Bir¬ 
mingham, which 1 was anxious to hear something of. These 
were styled self-supporting dispensaries, and were designed 
to reform the abuse of diaritable medical attendance, 
which was evidently undermining the independent feelings 
of the people. The dispensaries got up for this puiposeh^ 
not been unsuccessful; but they have ultimately decjiiied, 
and given place to institutions more comprehensive and 
serviceable to the working man and his family. This 
new cla-ss of institutions, suMested and greatly forwarded 
by Mr Sanders, surgeon in Birmingham, are much upon 
the plan of the benefit, sick, and burial societies common 
in Kdinburgh and other large towns in Scotland, and 
are for the most part connected with congregational 
Sunday schools. They are styled ‘ Provident and Inde- 
pciidcut Institutions,’ and their declared objec(6 are, ‘to 
enable the provident and industrious of both sexes, arid 
of all ages and trades, residing within three n'dlbs of the 
place of meeting, to provide ngains|j sicknbss'either by 
mutual assurance or by independent savings; also tP bn- 
ablo them to provide for the exigencies atisiiqg; from old 
age, births, deaths, and want o¥ employment; and to do 
it at siicli time, and in such maimer, as shall best suit the 
circumstances of each individual; and to obtain perfect 
security, with good and regular interest for their money.’ 

Those who take an interest in social economics will be 
pleased with the following account Of one of the most 
succes.sful of these institutions, which began In 1835, aiid 
now numbers upwards of 800 members, a large portion of 
whom arc children in the Sunday sdiools. It comprise 
three branches — a saving-fund, a medical attendance 
fund, and a sick-pay fund ; and one of its peculiarities 
is the employment of well-educated surgeons, and the 
supply of all medicines required for the sick member. 
A medical certificate is necessary on adjnission; and both 
entrance and future payments are regulated by age—a 
rule too frequently neglected by such associations. The 
saving fund is conducted on similar principles to those of 
the Savings’ Bank, interest at the rate of L.3. 6s. 8d. for 
the year upon the hundred pounds being added half-yearly 
to the sum deposited. Every facility is afforded for the 
withdrawal, at any time, of the money so invested. The 
medical attendance and sick-pay fund, thbilgh kept in 
separate amounts, may be considered as Undivided, a^d 
in the following remarks will be so treated. ‘The sub¬ 
scriptions vaiy from one penny to about one shillii^ Wr 
week, according to the age of the member andi the wceaky 
sick-pay insured. The children in the Sunday schools, 
by subscribing a penny, insure in of oickpeso the 
attendance of a surgeon, the supply of fhe requisite niedi- 
cine, two shillings per week sick-pay, ahfi bfiO jiOni^d it 
death. Children out of the schools pay 1^. to sertire 
the same privileges. A member entering at tKiiy years 
of age, by subscribing lid. per week, would insure medi¬ 
cal advise, medicines, 20s. per week siiiA:q>ay,-*nd iolO 
at death. The great advanti^e early fn^^co, apd * 

tinuance in these clubs will be, 
illustrations. To secure 12s. per wtek'ip, siekness, wqtih 
medical attendance tuid medicines, (unid X,o'at 
the weekly subscription of a member entering at’2)-yedfs 
of age is .‘iid.; if he enter at 31, it 'it'7d;'>,''dfid "M‘41, 
lOd. The subscriptions for memberi eQteiiMg dirte''hi 
life miy lie high, compared with the rata«F» pajmehfoin 
ordinaiy clubs, but'the security of the instituriMi, by ren¬ 
dering it a refuge fat old age^and an unfiui^ taseuree 
m after-lij^or sickness ana 'infirmity; fullyiiistlflee’ the 
additionaf iharge.* rtfo ij^ciew hW h'wrtl- 

' secured fond amubfitiiif'48 ,<h«8^1y iio idl 
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claimSt notwithstoQiling the denimd!i upon it. As 
maiiy_ of the wor)ti^-hR^»,! firora an ignorance of the 
principles of awuiWM, oohneot thetuselTeii with public- I 
house clubs, and are too often the victims of mUcalcu- 
latvon or fraud, I am ha^py to make them acquainted 
with a class of provident iiistitutions on which they may 
rely with confidence and satisfaction. 

So ends my two days'in Birmingham. 


THE DEATH BLANKET. 

BY PERCT B. ST. JOHN. 

A caREFUL examination of the map of North Ame¬ 
rica will show that the Blackfeet are a race of Indians 
dwelling on the Marias, the Yellowstone, and other 
tribntariea of the Missouri, bounded towards the north 
by the Ojibbeways and Knistenauxs, on the w’cst by 
the Flathcads and Shoshonies, on the east and south by 
the Corbeaux, or Crows. In number about sixty thou¬ 
sand, they are warlike and predatory in the extreme, 
treat the traders with haughtiness, which, considering 
tlie fate of such aboriginal tribes as have mixed with 
tiie whites, is the less surprising; by their enemies are 
called blood-thirsty and relentless; and by the few white 
men who have dwelt amongst them from other motives 
than thtij^f disposing of the insidious fire-water in ex¬ 
change for fiir.v arc design.ated as brave, fearless, lionour- 
liWe enemies, andff'ue specimens of nature’s gentlemen.* 
Their Cosfjimj is picturesque and elegant, tliough one 
feature in it is of a terfible cast. Beautifully dressed 
deerskin tunics, leggings and mocassins of the samp, with 
a band two inches in width down the seams exquisitely 
embroidered with porcupine quills, and furtlnjr orna- 
meutiid with small locks of black hair taken from tlie 
scalps of the enony’—sucli is their apparel. When 
mounted oh their sturdy horses, with the short bow of 
horn or bt>U d’arc, the arrow, shield, and long spear, they 
may not inaptly be called the American Arabs. The 
skin of a buffalo bull, carefully garnished with porcupine 
qnills, and painted rudely inside with representations 
of battle scenes, is often used as a cloak. Their spear 
heads are of steel; and their shields of buffalo, hardened 
with glue from that animal’s hoof, will, when carefully 
turned, glance a rifle bullet. The women, obedient and 
meek, dress not so expensively, unless, indeed, it be 
a favourite young wife, upon whom, by way of great 
kindness, a coat of mountain goat-skin and a robe of 
young buftalo hide maybe lavished. The costume of 
the children is so natural as to require no description, 
being, indeed, goraewtiat less intricate tlian that of the 
fat little native of:Yucatan described by Stephens as 
patting on his hat as his sole article of clothing. 

In the year 1828, a year ever memorable in the tradi- 
tjbiis of the Bhuikfoot nation, a village of this people was 
temporari^ situated attire junction, of a small stream 
with the Yullowstone. The tents were pitched on the 
right bank of tlie river to tlie number of 2500, placed 
along tile (waiter’s edge in the position each thought most 
haiid’y(and oonvetiient. For many days had ttiey dwelt 
in th« re^ri, tlie buffalo being abundant and fat, and 
the lt^^s fidly employed in laying in a stock of this 
s^pfe fo<^ pf me prairie. No animal is of greater uti- 
’ lity tlian this mighty monarch of the American plains, 
the eoantlosa myriads of which, wandering hither and 
thither over: rile ooean-like expanse from the Rocky 
Mountains to Canada, and the frontiers of the States, is 

(V Msiitjrussnssniigbttie menttoned In oonnexloq with this view 
Sf;, tha>>)Ulvpt:(.CaUin b, however, the Most conspi.^ua. I heard 
my .aeooiuqt Itam traupw, whp iwinted the Blackfeet, as Faim- 
. liaiu hiM expressed 1^,' bloM-thinty and thievish.' 


bread, meat, and clothing to the wild red man. As 
it migrates, the Indian follows, and keeping in the rear 
of the mighty horde, chases it with his sturdy horse and 
unerring bow; and rarely, indeed, is the warrior without 
the means of satisfying his appetite. ’When it is re¬ 
marked that the buffalo bull often weighs 2000 pounds, it 
is at once seen what an acquisition a single animal is to 
a village. If this were the proper place to do so, we 
could expatiate through many columns on the various 
uses of tins animal 'The wigwams of the Blackfeet are 
made of buffalo skins sewed together, having been first 
dressed and shaped in a convenient mauncr. Some 
thirty pine poles, twenty-five feet in lieight, and lashed 
together at the summit, formed the frame, a hole at the 
top giving both light and vent to the smoke. Nothing 
can be more simple than the construction of this species 
of tent, which can be taken down and packed on tlie 
baggage luuwes, or dogs, with the utmost rapidity. 

Early , looming, a short time after the sun had 
first shown itself from behind tlic low grassy mounds in 
tlie east, there lay eonccaled, on the ridge of a green 
knoll overlooking the village, a human beuig. His posi¬ 
tion was such as to command a full view of the whole 
of the lodges, the river, and tlie far-spreading prairie, 
which, like a huge sea, swelled interminably to the east 
and the west, the north and the soutli. The muddy 
and cream-coloured Yellowstone rolled majestically at 
his feet, herds of bufl'alo were Visible grazing afar off, 
but for neither had the stranger any eye. His glance was 
fixed upon the village, in which was visible the stir of a 
huiitiiig party, rrosently a long lino of mounted war¬ 
riors rude forth scouring the plain, and eager for tlie 
fray, tliough buffaloes, and not men, were tlie game 
sought after. Still, the excitement was groat, death was 
to be dealt around, and to the wild untutored Indian the 
chase was the iiiimie representation of that far fiercer 
war held by him to be more ennobling and manly. At 
length the women, children, and old braves alone re¬ 
mained within the circle of the wigwams; and most of 
the former began to employ themselves in the exercise 
of those duties which constitute the peculiar employ¬ 
ment of these laborious and patient creatures. Some 
were engaged in dressing skins of deer, goat, or buffalo, 
others studiously laboured at muicing pemmican, drying 
buffalo meat, and preparing marrow fat, called ‘trap¬ 
per’s butter,’ and the other luxuries afforded by the 
carcass of the bison. Others, again, more femininely 
domesti(!, were sewing mocassins or tunics, nur.sing, 
meanwhile, their dark-skinned babes, which, mild and 
innocent as they appeared, were doomed, if they lived, 
to follow the war-path, to chase their hereditary ene¬ 
mies, the Crows and Assineboins, .and to take their 
recking scalps. Low, moiiotouou.s, .and yet musical was 
tlie lullaby of these embrowned dames .as they rooked 
the cradles by their every motion, it being, as usual, 
susf inded to the back by a strap across the forolie^. 
A fev.- maidens, not yet entered on their matronly duties, 
sauntered down to the river side to bathe their dusky 
limbs, and these it was that the stranger watchtid. with 
the most evident interest. I’resently one morito rotoely 
than the rest, and who, tliougli not more than Mktqen, 
presented thet air and mien of a princess*—so 
inajestLcally, and bravely did slie walk—sepatifei 
herself from the rest, and, as if seeking for a more 
convenient spot, wandered down the stream towards 
the mound in question. A smile crossed the face of 
the skulking stranger; and rolling himself down the 
declivity on the opposite side to the village, he stood 
awaiting the girl’s approach. Though darkened and 
tanned by exposure, it was plain that he'was a White 
man. Henry Williams, such was his ntone, a studeht 
of medicine, had, some six months back, reached the 
station of the American fur company at the junction of 
the Yellowstone and Missouri. Throughout.tiip yOw,: 
large parties of Indians assefmble at this spot 
peltries for powder, wliisky, beads, &c. and wp^:: 
thAe were tlie Pe-^gan Rlackfeet above-desOrihed. 
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mmy times he had fancied himself assailed by the ten¬ 
der passion, but each time some little absence or other 
circumstance had disproved the idea. His heart was 
then peculiarly open to new impressions. He saw 
Ab-key-nes-tou, a young and handsome Blackfoot (by 
the way, that pedal limli was in her a ruddy brown), 
the affianced bride of In-ne-cose, the Iron-horn. More 
reason for loving her. In-ne-cose was a morose and ill- 
favoured Indian, whose only recommendation was his 
wealth, since he was even not full-blooded, his father 
having been of the hated race of the Crows. Many 
years a prisoner among his father’s clan, and at length 
released, his valour earned for him a high place among 
the relatives of his mother, though some shrewdly 
surmised that his abandonment of the country of his 
I father arose from reasons not much to ids credit. Still 
he was rich in peltries, scalps, and horses, luad four 
: wives already, and who could refuse him his daugh¬ 
ter, evert though that (laughter w'ere Ali-key-nes-tou ? 
Williams thought tlie match a decidedly improper 
one; and as tlie girl wanted yet two montlis of six¬ 
teen, when the warrior Vtis to (daim his bride, he de¬ 
termined if possible to prevent it. The task was far 
from an easy one, since Ah-kcy-ncs-tou, though she 
owned to a secret predilection for her white lover, yet 
knew that site h.ad been paid for, two horses having 
been duly received fr^m In-ne-eosc by her parents. 
Now Ah-kcy, as Williams called her, was an honour¬ 
able girl, and having, ere Henry jiaid liis court to lier, 
been proud of the richest miui in the tribe as her suitor, 

■ had not refused her consent to tlie match, especially 
when her little heart wais gratified by tlie siglit of two 
noble horses handed to her father in (.'xchaOgc for his 
dangliter. But Williams had, during some dozen stolen 
interviews, filled her head with newfangled notions. 
He had persuaded the dusky daiuse! th.at mutual love 
was the most delightful thing in existence; had offered 
to (luit home, friends, .all for her sake; and, wedding 
her, become a wild hunter of tlie prairie. Last, but 
not least, he intended to offer six horses as his bridal 
gift. Still, In-ne-cose bad Tieen accepted; Ah-kcy eon- 
stdered herself his affianced wife, and both the lovers 
Were particularly miserable and uncomfortable. Williams 
had left the steamer ih whicli he was .iourneying up 
sbream, end which for the first time visited that remote 
spot in the wilderness, to hurry on to the Te-a-gau 
Blackfoot village overland, and was one day in advance 
of his white friends. 

Williams and Ah-koy met, and, without S 2 )caking, 
oeated themselves on a green h.ank. 'The young man 
took the girl's hand, and looking her fondly in the face, 
remained ailent during some minutes. At length he 
Spoke. ‘ The days have been very long while the red- 
tOie Was absent from the sight of the young medicine. 
Trtte sun was very bright, but I could not see; the 
moons are going fast, and the red-rose opens not its 
buds; soon, and the Iron-horn will want a fifth bride in 
his wigwam. The young medicine wishes but one bride; 
the earth is very full, but his tent is empty.’ A slight 
tremor shook the Indian girl as she replied. It was, 
however, but for an instant. ‘ Ah-key-nes-tou has a 
heart, and it is very red; her father wille(J her to be the 
wife of a chief. Two have come, a red-skin and a pale¬ 
face. The red-skin is brave, but his heart is black; it 
is that of a Oow. The p^e-face is young, and his 
tongue speaks no lies; he has no mate;. The heart of 
Ah-key-nes-tou is very small; it e^in hold but one. I 
see it, and it shows me the face of a young medicine; 
but a wide river parts the red-rose and the pale-face. 
In-ue-cose had ia' ipa hand a black horse swift as the 
l^utelppe, and a brown mare which never tires (they are 
aot to be foamd in their place. The father of Ah-key- 
counts two more' than he did when the moon 
wi^jDsjnfc,’ . 

JPehHed the yoimg man, as with mixed joy and 
IhRened to the sad musical tones of the In(iian 
Mid, *ime medicine of the pale-faces is rich; he'Will 
pive fhMe h6ne$ for one that the Don-hom has sent.’ 


To be valued at six of those useful animals was al¬ 
most too much for the Blackfoot maiden j but she re¬ 
strained her emotions of pridfe, and replied, ‘The heart 
of my brother is large, he sets lU) ORint on a stray mule, 
but he cannot bring back the young moon. Ia-ne-<3ose 
misses his two steeds in tlie chase, and wants a squaw 
to dress his meat.’ 

Now, the idea of Ah-key’s becoming anybody’s squaw 
save his own, waS more than Williams could look at 
patiently. His indignaliion would have exploded in 
words, but that, just as certain sentences of dire im¬ 
port were crowding to his tongue, his pretty young 
Blackfoot mistress rose calmly, and yet with so keen a 
fire in her eye, that Hemy saw something unusual had 
happened. ‘ My brother is very wise,’ said she smiling, 

‘ but lie does not hear a snake in the grass. The Iron- 
horn sees afar oil'; the young medicine of the pale-faees 
is not in his own wigwam. But no Blackfoot must say 
a brave has hidden near tlie camp of his friend. The 
red-rose will see if the water of the river can make her 
white, and my brother must go eat in the village of the 
I’e-a-gans.’ 

Williams comprehended at once that In-ne-cose had 
been w.atcliing tliem. Though this was no pleasant 
intelligence, yet could he not but smile at the quiet 
liumour of his ruddy mistress, who, sooth to say, could 
not be called fair. Her behest was obeyed in an instant, 
after a rapid interidiange of certain glances, which, 
amid lovers of all nations, creeds, and eeh.aifS, are in¬ 
tuitively understood. His ponderous western rifle was 
then shouldered, and the summit of the raomid once 
more gained. 8 t.inding so as Jo he seerf bjatlie whole 
village during some niiviutes, he slowly descended, and 
walked tow.ards the lodge of the principal chief, an old 
brave, who, besides being the father of Ah-key-nes-tou, 
had the additional recommendation of being a personal 
friend, in consequence of tlie interchange of eerlain gifts, 
wlierein the white man had sliow'n himself unprece¬ 
dentedly liberal. The reception by the old man W'as 
cordial and warm; breakfast and a pijie being imme¬ 
diately offered and accepted. After a due time devoted 
to the inlnding of the odoriferous kinnec-kinnec, Wil¬ 
liams cautiocsly broached a subject wliicb had occiipled 
the thoughts and tongues of both on more than one 
occasion—namely, the disposal of the old man’s daugh¬ 
ter. 'J'lie cliief owned that lie should be highly hiPKjnred 
by the white raedicino’s alliance, and equally highly 
pleased by the promised licrses; but the offiapoed 
state of the maiden was a matter of by far too serious 
moment, he argued, to be treated liglitly. ‘ In-ne-cosc ■ 
is a warrior, a brave; his wigwam has many scalp* 5 he 
has smoked his pipe in the counoU-chamber, ana his 
arm is very strong. The people of ray tribe would say 
that War-Eagle was an old squaw if he shut his eyes 
against In-ne-cose.’ Williams owned that there cer¬ 
tainly were difficulties to be got over, but still coukl not 
think any.of them insurmountable. He therefcire quietly 
informed War-Eagle that a fire-ship was expected to 
roach the village before sunset, when his bt^gage and 
tent would be landed, preparatory to his taking up his 
residence among the Blackfcet. War-Eagle appeared 
pleased at the determination, and pointed out the sum¬ 
mit of the hill where he had been fist seen as an appro¬ 
priate camping-ground. Williams assented, and then 
mounting a swift horse lent him by the good old 
Irarried after the hunters. 

Towards evening the approach of the steamer Yellow¬ 
stone, or rather the fire-ship, being noised abroad, the 
whole population of the village, male anj female, young 
and old, congregated on the water’s edge to witness its ' 
arrival. There is no greater error in circulation with 
regard to the Indians, than that of either supposing them 
without curiosity, or as disdaining to evince any emcition 
of the kind. On great occasions, in solemn deuberation, 
when within view of thousands of whites^: and porliaps 
among certaRi of the. nobler tribes, the fhmed Inman 
stoicism cmdninly exists. But iU: their nitlve Wildsj|(|^ 
rounded only by their wives and litOa (Stdi, th^lte 
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Under these circiMnstanoes, it cannot well be supposed and continued so for some years. A good-huinoijred 
that they will long rest content with things as they are. baronet and brother Etonian of liis, who followed him 

A mental movement, or march of intellect, may be at a humble distance in his dress, told me that he went 

among the moral phenomena of this country within the to Schweitzer’s one morning to get properly rigged out, 
present century. and that, wliile this talented purveyor of habiliments Was 

* ' _ • _ 1 • _i__ a !_•__l__j. •lAMiisitvi- 


at a humble distance in his dress, told me that he went 
to Schweitzer’s one morning to get properly rigged out, 
and that, wliile this talented purveyor of hsibiliments Was 
measuring him, he asked him what cloth he reoOffl- 
mended. “ Why, sir,” said the artixte, “ thb prino6 WeWs 
BEAU BRUMMELL. superfine, and Mr Brummell the Batli coating ; but it it 

• i. n immaterial which you choose, Sir John; you must ^ 

Beatt BiitrMSiELi, was one oi that class of whom the rjgiit. Suppose, sir, we say Bath coatiug— I think Mr 


world is inclined to say it could better spare better men. Brummell lias a trifle the preference.” ’ 

The emptiness of the assumed merits, and the utter What were the foundations of the empire which 
inutilityofthclife, are acknowledged; but yet there is Brummell had established? Undoubtedly perso^ 
a fascination which all but persons determined to be elegance was the first quaUty concerned, next was to 
A.* r 1 rri n really perfect propriety of his iiiauners; lastly, but not 

very severe will hardly fail to feel. That tore w as a addue'ed the imposing power of his self- 

full measure of this indescribable charm about lirum- which gave him au unfailing confidence in all 

mell, was proved by liis actually, without rank, and with be said4l|{i did amongst his companions. Let us take- 


little fortune, acquiring a kind of ascendancy over a from Caplahi Jesse a few personal traits of the beau. 


largo portion of the proud aristocracy of England. It ‘ Ilis face was rather long, and eomplexioii fair; his 
may be said to have also proved itself by the publica- whiskers inclined to sandy, ai^jl hair light brown. His 

tion, thirty years after the conclusion of his reign, of a features were neither plain nor handsome, but iis head 

Liuii, uiiiy j-Li s , •_’a was well shaped, the forehead being unusually high. 

book, m two volumes octavo, iirofcssing to record . countenance indic-ated that he possessed consider- 
. able intelligence, and his mouth betrayed a strong dis- 

Ei-oni this work it appears that Brummell was bom pogitiod to indulge in sarcastic, humour; this was pro¬ 


in 1778, one of the eliildren of a man of liuiiihle extriic- 


position to indulge in sarcastic, humour; this was pre¬ 
dominant in every feature, tlioipse excepted, the natural 


tion, who had risen by merit to be private secretary to regularity of which, tliough it had been broken by a fall 
Lord Nortiimnd high sheriff of Berkshire, and who left from his cliarger, preserved ids countenance from dege- 


about sixty thouswid pounds to his family. The beau 


neratirig into comicality. His eyebrows were equally 
expressive witli his mouth, and while the latter was 


beginning to appear, and he gained the sobriquet of jbe sincerity of bis words very doubtful. 


Buck Bnimmell. Ilis education was continued 


Tins fle.xibility of feiitiirc enabled Brummell to give 


Oxford, but for no long time, as bo entered the army at | addition.al point to ids humorous or satirical remarks, 


sixteen in the capacity of a cornet in the Tenth Hussars, 
to Prince of Wales’s regiment. 

A patrimon}', which during his minority increased to 
thirty thousand pounds, might, with his pay as an 


his whole pliysiognomy giving the idea tliat, had ho de¬ 
voted himself to dramatic composition, he would have 
written in a tone far more resenililing that of the “ School 
for Scandal” than the “ Gamester,” or any plot develop¬ 
ing reflection and deep feeling. Ilis voice was veiy 


officer, have kept him at case for the whole of his life; plJashig:- 

but Brummell had no idea of the value of money, and < jjmmmell was one of the flrlt who revived and im- 
he naturally wished to spend on the some scale as his proved tlie taste for dress, and his great innovation was 
companious, the chief of whom was the prince. Tlicn effected upon neckcloths. They were then worn without 
Ids tastes were of the most luxurious kind. Wc acquire stiffening of any kind, and bagged out in front, rucking 
an idea of his notions about expense from the answer up to the chin in a roll. To remedy this obvious awk- 

g.,0 „ . ..W »l,.t h„ S25’‘S ^ 


dress well for—‘Why, with strict economy, it ndglit 
be done for L.800 a-year.’ Even the duties and re- 


is not much to object to in this reform. 

‘ lie did not, however, like tlie dandies, test their fit- 


straints of his commission were quickly felt to he too ygg ],y trying if he could rinse tliree parts a£ 

much for the self-indulgent habits of Brummell, and he their leiigtli by one corner without their bending; yet 
quitted the army at twenty. Not long after this period, it .appears that if the cravat was not properly tied ^t to 
he is found to have ascended to the summit of fashion- first effort or inspiring impulse, it was always rejected, 
able notoriety, and to have become arbiter and autocrat valet was coming down 

* Ai. /j* - ^ titv of tumblcd neckclotlis under his arm, and being 

m matters of fopperj, even the Prince of Wales yielding j„terrogated on the subject, solemnly replied, “ Oh, they 
to him m this respect. According to liis biograplier— our failures.” Practice like this, of course, made 

‘Brumraell's tailors were Schweitzer and Davidson in perfect, and his tic soon became a model that .ifiridJ 

Cork Street, Weston, and a German of the name of imitated, but never equalled. 

Meyer, who lived in Conduit Street. The Stultzes and ‘The method by which this most important reiolt 
Nugees, &c. did, I believe, exist in those days, but they was attained was communicated to me by a friend of 
were not then held in the same estimation as toir more 


‘The method by which this most important rdittlt 
wa.s attained was communicated to me by a friend of 
his, wlio had frequently been an oye-witnesj^ of to 


were nue llMSn nUiU, m MB ••AW** aiivav- » . AV/xlln. •svaa. alwawss 

fortunate brethren of the shears. SchweitzOT and Meyer g^' iVge, that, before being JaMel down, 

worked for the prince; and the latter li^ a page s jt completely hid his head and face, and to vvMteneck- 
livery, and on great occasions superintended to adorn- jc^gt ^ foot in height The tot cow d'archet 

. ment of his royal highness’s person. The trouser, -^as made with to shirt coto; whi^ he folded down 
which opened at the bottom of the leg, and was closed to its proper size; and Brummell then atautog before 
by buttons and loops, was invented either by Meyer or the gtos, with his c^in pc^ed np to Ae ceiling, by the 


Briimmell; the beau at.any rate was the first who wore gentle and gradual deden^ of to lower jayr creased 

the fashion, the cravat to reasonable dimenmonA the form rf each 


them, and they immediately became quite the fashion, 

- -- ^ -•--- - 

* The Lift! tfi deoTSe Bmnunell, Esq., ooromonly cttlM Beau 
BrummeU. By Captalu Jesse, anthor of ■ Notes of a Ilau-Pay fa 
BearOh of EesJtth.' a vole. Swi. Xiondon: Saiunders and Ottey. 


suce^ng crease being perfected vriith the shirt which 
he Jiad discarded. 

‘ Ilis moTBing drest wu toiRar to that of every other 
gentlemtei—Hessians and pteitaloons, or top-boots and 
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bvck^ini, with a blue cost, and alight or bufiVcoloui^ 
w/^stcpftt^^ course fitting to admiration on t^ b^t 
figure inEugland, HU dress of an evening was a blue 
coat arid Vfhite waistooat, black pantaloons Mrldch but¬ 
toned ^ght to the ankle, striped silk stockings, and 
oputabat; in,fact, be was always carefid^ dressed, but 
neyer the slave of fashion. Still, be criticised severely 
tbe dn^ bf others^ipore particularly when there was a 
vtant of neatness in'it A noblcnian now living told me 
wlmn be was a young man, Brummell not only 
noticed him a, good deal, but from the way in wbicli lie 
patronised him, evidently appeared to think that he was 
doing him a great kindness. They were walking toge¬ 
ther arm in arm one day up St James’s Street, when 

Brummell suddenly stopped, and asked Ldrd-what 

be called those things on his feet? “ Wliy, shoes,” 
he replied. “ Shoes are they?” said Brumtnell doubt¬ 
fully, and stooping to look at them, “ I tliought tliey 
were slippers.” ’ 

Another trait—' The Prince of Wales took snuff, a 
sufficient reason for the almost universal adoption of the 
custom. But even thi# Brummell did in an elegant 
manner, scarcely inferior to tliat of his royal higliness; 
like him, he opened ids box with peculiar grace, and 
with one hand only, the left. One of the great amateurs 
of this nasal pastime, and a friend of Brummcll’s, still 

survives; and Lord P-’s cellar of smyf—not wine — 

is said by the tobacconilts to he wortli three thousand 
pounds.’ 

, With these qualities, half whimsical as some of them 
were, Brummell associated others whicli must be regard¬ 
ed with jpore; respect He was a good writer of versified 
ifie^ntr'ies. for the amusement of his friends, and an 
i^ariamy cheerful companion. One thing that tells 
much,^ bis favour is the friendship wliicli he iu- 
fpired jiu many bosoms not supposed to be too much 
llddictcfi to that sentiment; several of the gay associates 

S jtf Bcummeil continued steadfast in their regard through 
bis errors and misfortunes, and even supported him 
' snail other means had failed. Captain Jesse in^tro- 
xa an anecdote which speaks to good manners liaving 
n somewhat more than a mere matter of form with 
tlie beau., Shocked one day in latter life by the omis¬ 
sion of an act of couKesy to a lady on the part of a 
young friend, he thus addressed the delinquent;— 

,, ‘ CiyiBty, my good fellow, may truly be said to co.st 
Nothing; if it does not meet with a due return, it at 
leaves you in the most creditable position. When 
BiWas young, I was acquainted with a striking example 
qf what may sometimes be gained by it, though wy 
menfi ott this occasion did not, I assure you, expect 
to himefif by his politeness. In leaving the* opera one 
eyeiiing,' a ebort time previous to tlie fall of the curtain, 
hb qverfi^ in the lobby mi elderly lady making her 
way out to avoid the crowd; she was dressed in a mo.«t 
pequliar manner, with hoop and brocade, and a pyramid 
fact she was at least a century behind^ie rest 
in^ld jn her costume. So singular an apparition 
^'dje^hm^ed the attention of half-a-dozen Lord Dukes 
'4([^d:jSBf,^aTry8 sitting in the lobby, and as slie slowly 
'tnOywipwards the box entrance, they amused them- 
ajlpf by making impertinent remarks on her extra- 
^Inlnary dress and infirm gait 

‘ Directly jny friend caught sight of them, and saw 
what they were after, he went to her assistance, threat¬ 
ened tq give them in charge of a Bow .Street officer, 
and with his best bow offered her hte arm. She accepted 
and on the stairs be inquired whether she had a chair 
(» a carriage? at the same time intimating hiswilling- 

g i to.go for (me,. “ Thank you, sir, I have iny chair,” 
ted the old lady, ‘‘ Jf you vyUl only he good enough to 
to'wjteh me until u arritfeg.” As she was epeakteg* 
serntets dime jip with it 5 and making the cavalier 
a yiyfeijl^y , curtsey, she ite^iieilted to know to whom 
JMSHilJam. honour oi being indebted for so tntiem at- 


hotmur d being indebted for so mtidi at- 
i Jlw »eme, rnadgm,” rerfied the*Htr4hl!§fi‘<lte 
iS^ chnir, •' is. Bodtht^,' 




qqated lady thsnked.ihlm once .piore, and Idh Well, 
from that (hqgc Boothhjf Mtite ieaw,her ,i«airi, and did 
not evehJh^J’ of her tillihar,.death, .whioh .took plaoea 
few years after, wheq .^le receivqfi a tetter ^frora her 
lawyer, announcing to hiin the, egreeabte. intelUgenGe 
of her having left him, hdr to seversl thousands 
a-yeart ‘‘ Now, my good , sir.’* said Brummell fo the 
abaslied youth, “ for the future, pray remember Brince 
Boothby.’” ■ „ 

The stories told of Brummell raise fastidiousness 
•almost to the MeaL He gave up an intended matri¬ 
monial speculation fur a reason which he thus stated to 
a friend. ‘ Why, what could I do, my good fellow, hut 
out the connexion? I discovered that Lady. Mary 
actually ate cabbage.’ He himself confessed to having, 
on one occasion, consumed a pea. He had fieard tliere 
was such a liquor as port. The Duke of Leinster 
asking his opinion of his coat, ‘ My dear duke, do you 
call that thing a coat?’ He blamed his servant for 
having given him a bad cold, by allowing him, on a 
journey, to be shown into a room coutaiuing a damp 
stranger. Some exercises of his self-complacent wit, at 
the expense of Mrs Ktzherbert and the Prince of Wales, 
led to a rupture between the latter personage and him¬ 
self, in which the beau always considered liimself as 
the ill-used i)arty. Soon after this event there occurred 
a rencontre between the prince and Brummell, of wJiteh 
the following carefully-ascertained partieulars are given 
by Captain Jesse;—‘ Lord Alvanley, Brunijjjflli, Hemy 
Pierrepoint, and Sir Harry Mildmay.^ye at the Hano¬ 
ver Square Booms a fete, which w'as called the Dandles’ 
Ball. Alvanley w'as a friend of the Duke ^f "Sfork’s j 
Harry Mildmay young, and hafi never been rntroduced 
to the prince; Pierrepoint knew him slightly; and 
Brummell was at daggers-drawing with his royal high¬ 
ness. No invitation, however, was sent to the prince: 
but the. ball excited much interest and expectation; and, 
to the surprise of the Ampliitryons, a communication i 
w.as received from his royal highness intimatmg his wish 
to be present. Nothing, therefore, was left but to send 
him an invitation, which was done in due form, and in 
the names of the four spirited givers of the ball. The 
next question was, horv they were to receive their guest, 

I whidi, after some discussion, was arranged thus: when 
the approauh of the prince was announced, each of the 
four gentlemen took, in due form, a candle in his hand. 
Pierrepoint, as knowing the prince, stood nearest the 
door w'ith his wax-light, and Mildmay, as Ireing young, 
and void of offence, opposite; Alvanley, with Brummell 
opposite, stood immediately within the other two. The 
prince at length arrived, and, as w;is expected, spoke 
civ’illy and with recognition to Pierrepoint, and then 
turned and spoke a few words to Mildmay; advancing, 
be addressed several sentences to Alvanley, and then 
turned towards Brummell, looked at hilp, but as if he 
did not know wlio he was or why lie was "there, and 
without bestowing upon him thh s%!l^teat sympti^^ of 
recognition. It was then, at the vterf fostintj he pMsed 
on, that Brummell, seizing with infinite ftin afid readi¬ 
ness the notion that they were unkrtetwiji to feeh other, 
said across to his friend, and aloud, for the ’ptiVpose of 
being heard, " Alvanley, who’s your fat foieiid ? ” Those 
who were in front, and saw the prince's face, say that he 
was cut to the quick by the aptness of the satite.’ ’ . 

Another anecdote respecting this, quawd shows in a 
striking fnanner the infinite self-comrtahd'lfossessadby 
the hero of fashion. ' Brummefo Jtefote he 'turik'^hider 
the pressure of poverty, always mthstdod theBthteh bf 
Wales like a man whose feelinp had ‘'hten‘ Ifijhlmd. 
Well do I remember an instance ofthts,' «ne hl^ht after . 
the opera. I was standing near the kthve'of .tne foteer 
wtdting-room, talking to several pershhs, of trhteh ehe’ is 
now alive. The Prince of Wales, who aBtiWS’caiiihOUt 
father before the- performance conifiu®^'‘iteia also 
standing there, and waiting for his fised 

to drive tm y'hat was then Market LteSntetethe 
Athajiie.' Presently Bfumihel! catee qte|lpte3^es^fly 
^ wia$ j kfid hot teeing the jcttety, 
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he took Tip a pffl)iti^^rtei(i''the eh^k-taker’s bar; As 
the crjjwii flost'ed^Wt.'PnitnrtldrtWa tfraatlally pressed 
baekwiirds, taatfl 'he was'all but dtlven against the 
regent, x^ho dWtihcHy SAV him;'btit. who Of coufse 
would hot move.' Ki order to stop him, therefore, and 
prevent actual collision, one of the prince’s suite tapped 
him on the back, when Briimmell immediately turned 
sharply round, and satir that there was not much more 
than a foot between his nose and*the Prince of Wales's. 

I watched him with intense cdTioSity, and observed that 
his countenance did not change in the slightest degree, 
nor did his head move : they looked straight into each 
other’s eyes, the prince evidently amazed and annoyed. 
Brummell, however, did not quail, or show the Ic.ist 
embarrassment. He receded quite quietly, .and backed 
slowly step by step till the crowd closed lietween them, 
never once taking his eyes off those of the prince. It 
! is impossible to describe the impression made by this 
scene on tlie bystanders: there was in his manner 
[ nothing insolent, nothing offensive by retiring with his 
[ face to the regent he recognised his rank; but he 
offered no aixdogy for his inadvertence (as a mere 
stranger ■would h.ave done), no recognition as an ac¬ 
quaintance: as man to man, his bearing was adverse 
and uncompromising.’ 

In 1816 the reign of Brnmmcll over Bond Street, and 
parts thereunto adjacent, was abruptly terminated by 
j the pressure of cUtniorous creditors. He took up his 
[ residenc^^rt"Calais, and there for some years lived in 
comfort, inalnt.aini»d, it is said, solely by tlie kindness of 
j his iViends. In 18.30 he obtained the appointment of' 
i consul at Cacti, with a lyilary of T..400 a-year, of which, 

! however, L.020 was set aside to liquidate his debts. 

; Even this was taken from him in a few years by the 
I abolition of his office, and he thenceforward depended 
1 solely on the bounty of those who had known liim in 
I hia best days. It would he painful to pursue his story 
i through his last years, which ■were rendered dismal by 
disease and paralysed reason. One picture, liowever, 

' claims notice—the beau sitting by the hearth alone, | 
under the impression that he was giving a fine evening 
party, having lighted card-tables in his room, and his 
servant to announce the imaginary entries of the gay 
and distinguished who had attended .at his invitations 
in Tjondon thirty years before. Fiction has notliing 
superior to this. The poor beau was at last brought so 
■ low by a loathsome disease, tiiat but for the religious 
enthusiasm of the Sisters of Charity, he must have died 
unattended. This event took place in 1840. 


THE EOYAL NAVY OF FllANOE. 

The French navy, to which, for several years past, at¬ 
tention has, from various circumstances, been much 
attracted, is a maritime force .of greater power than 
is perhaps generally believed, when we consider the 
number of ships, the manner in which the department 
is superintended, by the government, and managed by 
the, officers an<l men belonging to it. To supply a de¬ 
ficiency vylueli, it is believed, exists amongst general 
refers, have dra'wn up the following statistics on 
the subj{& 

'Jhe head-quarters, or administrative department of 
the roy^il navy of France, is the office, in Patis, of the 
‘ ^ipister of ^Miue and Colonies,’ which nearly corre¬ 
spond to pni* dniirkl^T- ^be minister is assisted by 
a general dp>^dr)'> four directors, three chiefs of divi¬ 
sionSixteen prmcipols, nineteen head derks, and one 
handl'd'ond si^ty subordinates, making in all two hun¬ 
dred sud four individuals, whose united emoluments 
emonn-t to about L,34,800 annually. From this cen¬ 
tral adnunijrtotion orders are issued lo the proyin- 
cied supexdntandnts, or mautime prefects, whose.dii^s 
bear aoiaq fesepibbmee to Qioae of our pori-adji^als. 
Their fba five.:Hiariti“^]»^,»- 

4l>tb Vbid the i^rcodt of jfte ? 

divided. The first of these faces th6 English Channel, 

« f 


and extends from Dunkirk, the rtbftherh^st^tdAdi'tif 
the country, southward’to Cherbourg, l^hi^ is *the chti^ 
port. The second division takes in all tHf tibhAt'-tciwjns 
between Cherbourg and Qnimper, haylTig‘'Bi‘Mt'lV*’db* 
chief port. The third department stVetcbes. “froln 
Qttiraper to PaimWuf on the Loire,' the 
capital being Lnrient. The fourth naval pitifeettire' 
begins at the Loire, and ends at Bayonne [ Chief 
Bochefort. The second, third, and fourth diVisk^ 
face the Bay of Bjsc.ay ; while tljo fifth forms fhe (Wtf ' 
of Lj’ons in the Mediterranean, having Toulon for its 
principal port. Each of these arrondissements' IS subv 
divided into quartiers, superki tended by an officer sub¬ 
ordinate to the prefect; and under him, again, there are 
inspectors, commissioners of dock-yards, store-keepers; 
clerks, and otlier officials, to the number of 2,400. These 
belong to what is called the administrative marine ser¬ 
vice. MSHtiow' come to the navy itself. 

Tlie prosrtlt number of first-class sliips is seven, each 
carrying 120 guns, of wliicli four are in commission; 
namely, le Friedlarid, le IV^ontebello, rOcoan, and 
le Sonverain. The other three were, in 184.3, being 
built in the dock-yards of Brest and Rochefort. Besides 
these, there are thirteen vessels pierced for from 100 
to 120 guns, twelve of 90, five of 86, and nine of 80 
guns, making in all fifty-four sMps of the line. Of 
frigates, sixteen have 60, one 48, seven 52, eleven 50, 
six 46, and five 40 guns.. Ten of the corvettes carry 
30, three 28 , eight 24, and four 20 guns. Six corvetles 
avisos (cutters for carrying despatches) carry 16 guns 
each. Of brig.s, there are twenty-five with 20 guns, 
three with 18, fourivith 16, besides twenty-three bneks 
avisos, having 10 guns each, and eight smaller brigs, 
each carrying 8 carronadcs. Of inferiot' craft,,'tree 
Freneii possess numerous galleots, cutters, lug^i:s,;gs- 
harres (a lighter masted and rigged), trausport^^ 
about fivc-and-forty war-steamers, 'riie rule addprefi 
in 1841 was, that the steamers and one-half of'tdV'thC 
vessels in the service must 1)C kept launched, ttie'dthbit 
half remaining on the stocks, and forwarded to such a 
stage of finish .as would enable them to be afloat at a 
short notice, in case of war. The toM fijanjber of Ves¬ 
sels in commission and on acttvC servti^ai^qm peaches 
one Imndred and fifty. v' 

Tlie construction and rcgutaiS^W^1^^S|P|^^yitf 
service is not very dissimilar ro'pnftffljnjC/™'jie^l ' f' 
has only two full admirals, thoa{|§|KpWt^ 
during war. 'Fen vice-admirals atiff^fpSn|^'4^ . 

mirals are, however, always in thd'ii#v|'Ifsb S 

number of capitaines de vaisseau (li rank equal tO ’th'e ’ 
post-captain of our service) is fixed at one hundred, of 
which twenty-three belong to the first class, and sixty- 
seven to the second. There are also two hundred capr 
tains of corvettes (wc should call them comrrianders), 
sixty-six of whom belong to the first, and the rest to 
the sewnd class. The number of lieutenants de vaisi^k 
(first Hfeutenants) is five hundred, from which onC hilw- ; 
dred are selected for the first class. To thq : 

which corresponds to the midshipmen^ of the BritijA ;. 
navy, the title of enseignes de vaisseau Is given, and’Of f i 
them there i^^rc six hundred. Those merryTittlA>|^ 
bationers,' who sail in all large English ships to'.'^fflti 
navigation practically as well as theoretically, ^ 

as‘young gentlemen,’are more happily named -i 

Frencli Meves, or pupils. The complement pT'^he.fl^ ; 
class is two hundreij, but the number of fh^ i»|^na,b‘ai, 
no limit. To enter the French navy as, ap glhw bf i 
second class, the young aspirant hsA' tp TW* W. ' : 

nation, and to remain two yeA|:a in Ipe 
After his reception into the; a^d 

other two years on bdarq |?^Qra 
raised to tlie first class; be 
step of the ladder of ptotbeiidm.j'. I;’',’'”' ( ' ;' 

Xlie sanitaiy, is : 

superintended - by a, piedi^ ednsisw of a 

Ifirstoiae^r or chief; a 'second 

qfflper bfbiei^tbi W.jPyfTOftpi lB Ai^iAary ; ahd a prlirir 
ci^ a^othecaiy;' service is pet- 
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formed by an adequate number of naval suigeong, who I 
are divided into three grades, and are distributed 
throughout the fleet. • 


A NEW EXPLANATION OP OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 

Tan Polytecknie Meigazim [London, John Mortimer] pre¬ 
sents, in a recent number, a paper by Dr Thomas Stone, in 
Which an attempt is made to show the identity of certain 
extraordinary oases, called witchcraft and demoniaciil 
possession, with the conditions which, in our ago, attract 
attention under the denomination of mesmerism. It a|>- 
pears tliat, iti the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
such cases were of frequent bcourrenoe in both Faaneo and 
EiigluOd, and wei-e generally much of one character; that 
U, an" individual, usually of tender age, and most frequently 
at the tender sex, was found liable to trance and con¬ 
vulsions, during which, in some instances, there was a 
trilung of languages supposed to bo unknorra to tlio 
paiiept, and, in rarer instances still, an alleged power of 
tellipg what ^us taking place elsewhere, or what would 
herriuter take place. In some cases, thes<! conditions 
iwpeared independent of •all c-'ctcrn.-il agpicy; in others, 
tne patient seemed liable to a peculiar iutluence from a 
eOrtain porson, who accordingly was believed to prac¬ 
tising a mali^ant and .'.upematural art. In all instances, 
there was, to all appearance, an utter insensibility to pain, 
as well as to pungent and disagreeable odours. 

The case of Anne Milne* of Chester, in 1.564, is described 
by a rci»rt signed by 8ir Willi.am Caiveriy, bis wife, .and 
other persons of distinction. ‘ “ We went at about two of the 
clocke, in the aftemoouo of the same 16th day of February, 
and there found the mayden in her trainice, after her .ac- 
Customed manner, lying in .a. l)ed witliin tiin bauli', iier 
eyes haE shut, half oiien, looking as slie liad been agast, 
never moving either eye or eyelid, her teeth something 
open, with her tongue doubling betweene, tier face some¬ 
what red, her head as heavy as leado to lift at; tliere slie 
lay stil as a fitonc, and fooling licr pulse, it beat in as good 
measure as if she had been in perfte liealtli.” The report 
then deserilres her tiecoming violently convnlsed. “ She 
lifted herself up in her bed, bending backwards in such 
order tliat almost her head and fete met, falling down on 
the one side, then on the other.” A person of the name of 
lone, who was reputed to possess gicat power over de¬ 
moniacs, is then called in, who llrat, as the report expre.sscs 
it, “ willed” that she shoifld speak, and tti .ii “ willed’’ that 
she should rise and dress herself, all whirh k1i<i did to the 
astonishment of the hystatiders,'and a ccrtiiicate to tiial, 
effect was signed by all present on March it, 1564. Here 
it will be perceived,’ says Dr .Stone, ‘that the theory of 
volition, or the jiower of the will oh the part oft he mes¬ 
merist, was fully recognised.’ 

Glanvi], in his well-known hook on witclicraft, aiiqily 
reports the ease of Jane Brookes, who suffered for this 
alleged crime at Cliarde in 16.58. She was indicted for 
bewitching a boy named Richard .bines, wliosc paroxysms 
wore certified by many witnesses. ‘ The boy,’ says (ilanvil, 
‘fell into his fits on the sight of Jane Brookes, and lay in 
a man’s arms like a dead person; the woman was then 
willed to lay oh her hand, which she did, and haj^herc- 
tipon started and sprung out in a very umisual manner. 
Cftie of the justices, to prevent all possibilities of legerde¬ 
main, oaus^ Gibson and the rest to stand off from the 
boy, and tlien that justice himself held him; the youth 
being blindfolded, the justice called ns if yrooks should 
touch him, but winked to otbers to do it, which two or 
three successively did; but the boy oppeared not con¬ 
cerned. The justice then called on the father to take him, 


..immediately sprung out after a very o<ld and violent 
tlfutbion. He was aSterwards touched by several persons, 
and moved not; bnt Jane Brookes being again caused to 
pot her hand upon him, he started and ^mng up twice, 
as before. All this while be remained in bis fit, and some 
riiah Ikjpter; and being then laid on a bed in the same room, 
the pecjile present cotdd not for a long time bow eitbef of 
bfil an^” o«' legs.’ In these fits the boy is said to have 


beettjfsmte tO" describe the appearance of Brookes and a 
ristW i*®** Alice, and the. clothes they wore «it 

:.tlfo 't%pf <4*110*^ they were living at a distance (the 
clklrifo jaiwe of the imcording to Dr Stone)^ 


In the case of Plorenoo Newton, tried at Yonghal in 
1661, one of the praotioes ofr the mesmerists is preoiscly 
described. It is stated that, during the trial, when the 
accuser had closed bwr evidence, the prisoner looked at 
her, and made certain motions of her hands towards her, 
upon which she immediately fell into fits so violent, that all 
the people that could lay hands upon her could not hold 
her. ‘In the year 1696,’ says Dr Stone, ‘a oommissioii 
was ai>pointcd in Scotland by the Lords of his Mgiesty’s 
Privy Council to inqdir^ into the case of Cliristian Sbaw', 
daughter of Jolm Shaw, of Bargarran (Rentewshirc). A 
(juorum of these commissioners being met at Bargarran, 
and the accused persons confronted before Lord Blantyre, 
the rest of the commissioners, several other gentlemen of 
note, and ministers, the accused, and, in particular, Cathe¬ 
rine Campbell, were examined in the presence of the com¬ 
missioners. “ When they [the accused] severally touched 
the afliioted girl,” says the remjrt, ‘‘ she was seined with 
grievous fits, and cast into intoler-able agonies; others then 
Ijresent did also toucli her, but no such effects followed; 
audit is remarkable that when Catherine Campbell touched 
the girle, she was immediately seized with more grievous 
fittes, and cast into more intolerable torments, than upon 
the touch of other accused persons, whereat C.ampboll bcu’- 
sclf being daunted and confounded, though she had for¬ 
merly declined to bless her, uttered these words;—‘The 
Lord of lieavcn .and earth bless thee, and save thee, both 
body and soul.’” During these trials, we. are informed tliat 
the prisoners were called in one by one, and idaeed about 
seven or eight feet from the justices, and the accusers thou 
stood betwiien the justices and them. “ Tl ic i irisoiicrs 
were ordered to stand right before the jusfl'^SiB^ with an 
oflieer appointed to hold each hand lesi they should licre- 
with afflict them ; and the prisoners’ eyes must be con¬ 
stantly on the justices, for if they looked oiT tlic afflicted, 
the'y would either fall into fftts, ot cry out they were nuich 
hurt by tlieiii.” ’ 

‘ In the year 16,97, Rieliard Dugd.ale, a boy, nineteen 
years of age, excited considerable attention in SniTey as a 
denioniiie; his lits were witnessed and verified by nume¬ 
rous elergvmen, pliysieians, and persons of respcctabilTty. 
Mis fits eommenced with violent eonvuisious, his sight or 
eychidls turned upwjirds ;ihd backwards; be aftcrw.ards 
answered questions, predicted during one fit tlio jieriod 
of accession and duration of another fit; spoke in foreign 
laiicru.agcs, of whioh at other times lie w:is igiiurant, and 
(leseribed events passing at a distance. Here again I alial! 
quote verb.af im the wonis of the narration; ‘‘ At the end 
of one fit the demoniac told what liour of the night or day 
liis next would begin, very iireeisely and punctually, a's 
was eonslaiitly observed, though there was no equal or set 
dlsfancc of time between his fits; betwixt which there 
would be ROiiitiimi's a few liom-s, sometimes many ; some¬ 
times one day, sometimes many days.” “ He would have 
told,” says one of the deponents on oath, “ when liis fits 
would begin, wkcii they were two or three in one day, or 
three or four days asunder, whennn ho never was,' tliat the 
deponent kiinweth tif, disappointed.” On one occasion, 
while the ininistcr was preaching to him, he exclaimed, 
“ At ten o’clock my next lit comes on.” “Tliongh he was 
never learned in the English ton^e, and bis natural and 
acquired abilities wore very orainary, yet when the fit 
seized him be often spake Latin, Greek, and other lan¬ 
guages very well.” “ He often told of things in his fits 
done at a distance, whilst those things were a-doing; as, 
for instance, a woman being afraid to go to the barn, 
though she was come within a bow’s length of it; was' im¬ 
mediately sent for by the demoniac, who said} ‘ Unless 
that weak-faithed jade come, my fit will ls»t longer.’ 
Some said, lot us send for Mr G.; the demoniae answered, 
‘He is nojv upon the hay-cart,’ which was fouhd to be 
true. On another occasion, he told what groat distress 
tliere was in Ireland, and that England must p^y the 
pijier. Again, one gofog by Wm to a ebureh 'mcetmg, was 
told by the deropniaiO in lus fit, * Tliou needst not go to the 
said meeting,' for 1 can fell thw the se^oh thkt will be 
preached there;’ upon wblgb'he'fbid him the text, and 
much of the scrinon that was that day preached.” Lastly, 
it is certified by two of the deponents that “ the dembtiiaq 
could not certainly judge what the nature of his distempef 
was, because, when he was out of hla fits, he could' hot 
tell how it wa^with him when he was in his fita” ’ 

After stating a great number of rimllar cases of indi< 
viduals. Dr Stone adverts to others in which nmhbbfs were 
cMtcenie4—‘a« tbil of fbhe tauns of the Unnline conyont in 
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the city of Loudim in the days of Cardh^l Richelieu, who have been in the course of accumulatSou fro™ the earliest 
were all violently convulsed, ^nd displayed extraordinary ages in the world's history. With tliis ca^go he sailed for 
strenKtl^ and apparently auperaatu^ knowledRe-tliat of Kngland, and having put in at a port on tfie coast of Ire- 
the Convulsionnaires of St Medard, who exhibited phe- land iu July 1813, lu. there found instruotiouA awoi^i^ 
nomcna of the same description at th© tomb ot the Abbe him, wliich directed him to i)rocecd to Dumfries and uii- 
Paris, &o. He argues very plausibly that all such cases are load ; and he accordingly proceeded to Carsetliom on the 
Cither analogous to, or identical With, those of mesmerism, Solway, where the Aiiii was discharged, and tho~ yi qn b 
and of ooui-ao form an argument for the reality of the carried to IJverjMiol in lighters. Notwithstandij^ the 
wonders of that science, so far as tliese are not deceptions, secrecy with which I heso proceedings were managed, 

‘ How these effects,’ says he, ‘ wor(» produced, whether by some hints rcsiicctiiig them reached the ears of AlgX- 
exciting the imagination or tln^ears, or otherwise affect- ander and John Downic of this city, who despatch^ 
ing the nervous system of the afflicted, is >iot the question their con6dcntial manager, Mr Moncriefl^ with tne viw 
at issue; all wo have to do with is, the simple fact that of obtaining such infoi-raation as would open up the 
such phenomena really wore developed, that the report of African guano stores more generally to BrltUli indni^ 
tlicm is not false, that they were not feigned, but were try. A negotiation was ae(fordingly begun at ]>imiHcm, 
veritable effects, depending on the operation of causes .and terminated at Bristol, the result of which WBS, thskt 
which were not tlien, and may not yet be, clearly under- Captain Karr agreed again to proceed to Icbaboe, and At 
stood. Tlaat they are refcrriblo to some fixed principle, the same time point out the way to a fleet which v^as de^ 
however occult, may be inferred from tbo very circum- spatcUed by the Messrs Itownie, witli scaled instructidnsi 
stance of tbeir constant uniformity ; that is to say, those in the auAUj^ of last year. Already several of these ships 
symptoms of possession have been alike in all parts of the have arrivott^in Scotland, while one of them has discharged 
world, although it is manifest there could ho no col- a cargo in the West Indies; and the matter being no longet 
lusion or conlrivanec between the distant parties which a secret, a number of vessels were, at the <hite of tlw laisk 
exhibited thorn, whereby any such agreement could lie advices, loading at lebaboo tin vUrious ports in Great Brl- 
simnlatcd.’ tain. Guano is also obtained at Angra Pequena, forty inilea 

_south of lehaboe, but it is not by any means held in, such 

high favour as the product of the latter. It is mudh to lie 
G U AK 0. wished, indeed, that these additional supplies might he tVie 

„ i j . 1 i. 1 - .. ., means, by reducing the price of the artielc, of entdfflng the 

i ,OME recent and interesting proceedings respecting the fanner to use it on a more extendijd scale ; but tlierc seems 
importation of this highly fertilising manure from a to he little prospect of tliis in the meantime, for the demand 
new sour^iSiMSthe west coast of Africa—are described as uioro than keeps pace with the supply—a great nntnbcr 
follows in the Glasgow Herald newspaper:— now taking tlio article who never used it before, and fhoso 

‘ Tilt: mystery whiidi so long attached to the position of formerly employed ewts. now taking tons.* 
the recentlg-dfteoveted guano islands on the west coast of At tho time of Captain Farr’s first visit tlic island was 
Africa having lieeii now elSiued away, we maybe permitted covered witli pengiiins, gannets, dvc. hut principally tlio 
to give a few partieulai's on the point, cs|jecially as the former, in immliers which altogether defied calculation, 
ynhjoet is still one of very great interest to agriimltnrlsts Tin y seemed to have no acqniiintMTico with, nor fear of 
and the public generally. According to tlie observations man, and, iu fact, ottcTed a resistance to his encroachment 
of C'aptain Karr, of tho Ann of Bristoi, now diBch.irging at »“ a ihnmdvi which liad lieen peculiarly their own for thou- 
the Br(Mnniel,-,,v, and who liiiil the lionour of liringdng last sand.s of years. Sinee the crew'S of so many ships, how- 
year tile iirst eargo of African guano to Great Britain, the ever, were- located at the island, the birds have aimoBt 
island of Icliahoe—in which the qiiality is of a. superior entirely descried their former territory, and rt;tircd t6 fulfil 
kind—is situated in 2(5 degrees 1.9 niimites of soutli iati- tl>e purposes of their nature to more renioto and inncces- 
tndc, and 14 degrees .50 minutes ot east longitude, four silile sliores. The spceiniens of the yrenguin from Iclnaboo 
days’ sail north of tho Cape of Good Hojie, .and 14 degrees wdiieh wo have seen are about two feet in height, and us a 
sontli of the Portuguese settlement of Bonguela. It is a great portion of their time is spent in the sea, they are 
small rocky islet, aliout two and a-lialf miles from tlio fnipislied with small flaps or pixldles, instead of wings, 
mainland of Afric.a, on which, at a distcanee of half a doaeu wliieh enahle them to move thi'ongh tlic water* wwh 
miles, i.s a native settlement, and from the inliahitants great velocity, though they are unable to fly. Tile fettHU* 
giving the name of lehaboe to the island, it has been so jays and sits upon one egg at a time, and a hole soratebei'' 
culled by our own sciuncn in our own language. The maimer in the deposit subsen es all the purposes of a nest. In tlti* 
in wliieh tlie guano treasures on tliis coast were opened iqi way a siieeessioii of incubations goes on tbr several montlis 
to the onlerprise of British merchaiits is both eiirious and in tlie year, the jailing bird making its wai.y to the sea as 
interesting, and the following recital of it is, we lielieve, soon as it is able. It is the opinion of tlie seamen, how- 
j the eorreet one. An American trader, having observed tlic ever, that vast numbers of them never reach their destined 
interest vvUicli i.lie iuijiortation ot Peruvian guano was home in the waters, hut are cnislied to death in their pro- 
i creating in Britain, as well as the high prices whieli it gross to it by the dense battalions of birds which liave 
readily commanded in the market, was I'ciuindcil that almost to maintain a struggle for hare standing-room ; and 
he had seen large deposits of a, similar substaiiee on the Ibis way the guano heaps are increased as well by the 
coast of Africa, lind be accordingly published a short bodi, i of the birds as by tlicir droppings. 'Hie bodies pf 
narrative of his oViservations in an Ameriean journal, seals am >dso found on tlie surface of the guano deposit*. 
This account fell under the notice of an Knglisli captain, which (eads to the belief that they may have oecasionally 
who transmitted it to his relatives in Liver]iool, and by taken shelter there ftoni a storm or hurricane, and having 
them an expedition of, we believe, five ships was fitted out been overpowered by the potency of tlio ammoniocai 
in the close of 1842 for the yjnrpose of being loaded with vapour, have been unable to return^ to the water, and died 
tho African guano for tho British market. Tlie instruo- where they lay^ Tho gn.ano which is hronglit to this cimu- 
tions, liowgver, wliieh wore given to the masters of these try is found under a loose covering of decayed birds, recent 
ships must have been of an imjierfcct kind, for four of dung, iSic. and is so finnly imbedded, that it requires to bo 
tiiem returned without having sucooedod in tlio object of dug out by tlie lalmrious operations of the pick-axe. When 
tbpir search, and the fifth, namely, the Ann of Bristol, was thus disengaged, it is put into bi^, and transferred by a 
I, nearly in the same predicament, when accident revealed tho sort of ro[ii>iaddor from tlio island to a boat, which Hes at 
' K1 Dorado which was destined to exert such a potent infiu- the outer edge of the surf, and fixiin thciihc duly 
ence in fertilising our soil. Captain Farr hapyiened to ho emptied into the hold ot the vessel, which is anchored at 
at Gape Town, and one morning stepped into a coffee-room a short distance. Ten men will lift about .fifteen tons per 
for breakfast, and while partaking of his repast, he entered day, but the operation is a very laborious one; and theisua 
! ’into conversation with the master of an American whaler, is so powerful, that few of the crews osc«pe without having 
or sealer, to whom he explained the regret he felt at being their faces aiid hands blistered so ^hat the outer skin is 
likely to return to Gkigland without being able to ftilfil the jicclcd off. The trip to or from the island ext^ds to 
otject of his mission. The American bethought himself from fifty-five to seventy days, m:, moludlng the time ne- 
for a moment, and then stated that he had been on slipre cessary to take in a oaygo, the ypysOT out and'homo rc- 
on some islands of the exact desoriptiop which the other quires from six to seven months- When Captain Farr left 

was in quest of; and, ip short, he gave Capthin Farr siioh —■---—■ ; -- 

information as enabled him to find out the island of Iclia- * a farmer In Roxburghriiite pontsm^ates using this year guano 
hoe, and to take the first cargo jfSram » deposit which majE to the amount of two bi>ndi«d i(Oiimd*-iSit.C.:B-.r- 
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lohaboc, ho catimated the g^no deposit on that island 
atono to extend to 1000 feet in length, b]r 500 in breadth, 
with an average depth of thirty-flve feet, containing per¬ 
haps from 700,000 to 800,000 tons. It is evident that this 
supply will soon be exhausted in fertilising the soil of 
Great Britain anj her dependencies, but it is to be hoped 
that vast stores of the materbii yet exist which hare never 
been disturbed by man. On this subjeet We quote the 
following cheering statement from the Sonth African Coin- 
meroisl Advertiser, published at Cape Town in January 
last;— 

“ On tlic rocky headlands, or on the rocky and unmo¬ 
lested islands on the west coast both within and beyond 
the boundary of this colony, where the sea-fowl, from a 
vaet expanse of open ocean, come to breed, enormous 
thasses of this mantu« have recently been discovered ; and 
it seems probable that all the way up the coast into the 
of Guinea, and beyond it, similai' treasures await the 
agriculture of the world, by which means the sea will ren¬ 
der back to the land much more matter fitted to form 
organised, that is, vegetable and animal siibstiuices, than 
tho rivors carry down into its depths, or the fleets of the 
natipna dk^msit in their course over Its surface.” ’ 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
‘ Browned! Browned V—Hamlet. 
[From Hood’s Magazine, May, 1844.] 

Own inoro unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Bashly importunate. 

Gone to her death! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care; 

Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair! 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 

Whilst the wave constantly 
Brips from her clothing; 

Taka her up instantly, 

Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully; 

Think of her mournfully. 

Gently an^ humanly; 

Bet of the stains of h^; 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Bash and undntlful; 

Past all dishonour, 

Beath has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Stni, for all slips of Iicrs, 

One of Eve's family. 

Wipe those jxior lips of hers 
Oozing so dnnmiUy. 

Loop np her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses; 

Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 

Who was her father ? 

Wtio was her mother ? 

Hod die a sister ? 

Had she a brother 1 
Or was there a dearor one 
SUU, and a nearer nno 
Yet, than all'Cther? ^ 

AIm.' for the rarity 
Of Christian ehajrity 
ITnderifaeMunl'.' 

OhI ItwMidtlfnl! 

Near a whole etiy fril), , . 
liomeriio hodnooe. T ‘ 

aistc^Iy, brotherly, 

, Safherly, motherly 

Feelings had chanigs] c 
I«ve,hy harsh evidenoo, 

Thrown from Us eminence I 
9veo God’s provldmica • . > • 

.•’Jssnring estwnged., 


Where the lamps qidver 
So far in the river. 

With many alight 
Frorn window and cssemant. 
From garret to basement, 

She stood, with amszemant, 
Houseleu by night. . . 

The bleak wind of Manil 
Made her tremble and ahlTer t 
But not the dark aroh. 

Or the blaol| flowing rivtg.i 
Mad from lue's blatory. 

Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled— 
Anywhere, anyvvhero 
put ^ the world I 

.U&e Plumted boldly, 
'Noinattor how coldly 
The rough river ran; 

Over the brink of it. 

Picture it—think of it, 
Bissolute man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 

Then, if yon oan I 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with osroi 
Fashioned so slenderly. 
Young, and so fair I 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stifihn too rigidly, 

Decently—kindly— 

Smooth, and onnpoM them | 
Aqd her eyes, close thria, 
Stating so Wndly! ■ 

Breedfrdly staring 
Threogh moddy impurity, 

As whsn with the daring 
look pf despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily. 

Spurred by ooirtnmely, 

Opui, fnhwnani^, 

'Bttimng teeanity, 
intehorrsst. 

Cross hsr haads.hurahly. 

As if pnyhig ditsahlyi 
Over her breast 1 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness. 
Her sins to her Barioor! 


NEW DIYIMG-BSIX. 

' " rf ■ 

French jonmala menttoh With jiut irinmph s discovery 
by Dr Payemc, which |n!tHhiaes t« he of vast utility in sub- 
imirine oj^rations. It» wbH ksowB that the wotal coffcia 
used as diving-bells ore aup]riied Witlt air by 

means of a forcing pnmp statioo^ (ahova^wii^v A fSim- 
stant stream of air is iqtected tlfroim a wim 

requiring several relays of rv 

thereby rendering tlio process ijiw Olf gtMd 
unremitting vijrilancc. Dr PofOme prt^poves tji do awdy 
with tliis by using a bell of a uhw 
he prepares his own atmosphere, 

he absorbs the carlKmic acid gas,andpi»dtteM 4il^n!l«^ <^ 
nitrogen in protiCT priqiortiona to form a Mspin^ imaitnre. 
An experiment was lately made in the fleine mw 

bell, which completely snobeeded—the inventi^^eniiuning 
under water for fiylly half an hour 'without the lelilt 

inconvenience. It is stated by the soientlfre Jodnafr, ‘ti|u 
witli Dr fayeme’s apparatus a peHon lu^r-jraRurin: 
water for an indefinite ^riod-ai ;|he depth,pf ISO /Islet} 
and holies are confident eutertala^ <1^ fhO Jivention - 
being shortly adopted in the ereotion Uf dem^^ater ttitio- 
turesiin searching for snak tmtsKtre, for eotal, 

and pearl, and in other submarine opmi^ons. 


FubUsliedlhy W. and IL CnAiiaaRS, BtfftlWighli ssrii, with dwfr 
permUSKW, by w. S-tii^ .Aihim Ckirarii}is«d«k^nhitsd to 
. w,arifi;^l|iti:GHAMBaaa, HighSiiiet,9Sdiukuiw. 

Mr OoalijWtOHets of the JoUtnil, twWvy vMitiasS, 

and abo odd numbers to eamiMesstt,msy toiuiri 
IMiem or Uwir agenta.—A stossped siHtiCm of tto ll now 

.iMuedy-pi^ilid., to go frw hyposk 
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ND PERSON UNIMPORTANT. 

The pride of class and individual state tend to make 
many members of the social scene appear extremely 
unimportant, or rather destitute of ^ importance. 
And, in our ordinary moods, we are accordingly very 
apt to feel towards such persons as if they were scarcely 
entitled to bo reckoned as existing. We here commit a 
great, though perhaps a very natural mistake. It 
would be of little use in this place to show its incon¬ 
sistency wi£t| ^ ^jitr>i doctrines as to the nature and destiny 
of man, but the sa^e end may be served if it can be 
shown as fallacious upon the simplest worldly conside¬ 
rations. Ns mdmber, then, of any body of men can be 
unimportant, so long as men live in society, for in that 
state—such are the relations arising from the fact of our 
all partaking of tlie same nature—the highest are liable 
to be affected in some degree in their fortune and happi¬ 
ness by the meanest. So hound up are we together in 
interests, that what hurts one hurts all, and we really 
thrive as much in things favourable to our neighbour, 
as in those bearing immediately upon ourselves. 

First as to a community of bodily qualities. Here 
the pride of natural endowment, as well as that of 
conventional dignity, is sadly humbled; for, as is well 
known, there is not the slightest difference between 
the physical constitution of tlie greatest man and tiiat 
of the humblest. Both, accordingly, are liable alike 
to influences cidculated to operate injuriously on the 
bodily ftamc. Wlien any one asks, therefore, of whot 
earthly consequence to the proud and great is tlie 
existence of any particular specimen of the humble, 
it may be sufficient to point out that an infectious 
disease affecting the latter may be communicated to 
tlie former, and involve both in common ruin. How 
often has it luippened that a beggar has brought to a 
city a malady which has swept off multitudes of the 
higlier as well as inferior classes! The rising of 
disease among the miserable classes, and its spreaffing 
upwards among the affluent, is unfortunately a phe¬ 
nomenon ni^ confined to past periods of history, but 
every day exemplified in our own country.* It is on 
such occaslohs tlMt the importance we are all of to each 
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other is brou^it most affeotingly before ns. We then 
see how it'Wjht have been of consequence to some 
family living in‘easy and elegant circumstances, that 
some other particular family living in wretchedness, in 
a distant ptirt of the same town, had been in time suc¬ 
coured with a brotherly help, and so redeemed from the 
danger they were in of proving a bane to all around 
them. Tt is a terrible form of admonition, but is it not 
a just one, considering that we really are one family, 
and tliereforc ought to love and 'ihcrish one another ? 
Even where the punishment is not of so severe a kind, 
we can be at no loss to see others befalling the higher 
classes for their neglect of those of x>oor estate! The 
care of the disease whicii has been allowed to arise, the 
charge of tire helpless dependents of those who have 
perished—these being exactions so much greater than 
what would have prevented the evil at first-may well 
be regarded as penalties incurred by society for its omis¬ 
sions of duty. Man, in his hardness of heart, or rmder 
the guidance of false principles, may rebel against these 
ordinations of Providence; but, till he can change the ar¬ 
rangements by which we aU move and breathe, he must 
choose between the two courses, either to regard oil hig 
fellow-creatures as brothers, and to act by thorn accord¬ 
ingly, or to remain exposed to lihe many dangers by 
which, through his neglect of this maxim, he must ever 
he surrounded. 

We may now inquire how the humble become of im¬ 
portance to the rest from a community of moral con¬ 
stitution. This is simply because moral conditions 
follow the same law as physical, and that we are thus, 
05 in the former case, enabled to afihet each other for 
good or evil. In the classes called miserable, who are 
the humblest of all, there must needs be, as a general 
result, very low moral conditions. Here, indeed, we 
usually fipd a concentration of almost all the vices of 
which our nature is capable. The corruptions spread 
outwards and upwards, exactly like a pestilence, ^and 
inevitably tend to contaminate the better classes. Even 
in the necessity which they occasion for a defensive 
vigilance on the part of their superiors, they 5o a great 
I ihjuty, for thus are men’s hearts shut up, and mutual 
love and confidence extinguished. Still ■worse an the 
results of the penal severities which they call for, for 
every blow of the swoifi of Justice tesfis m some to^iee 
to harden the feelings of the eommuniiiy, Thus ate 
■tte moan made important to the thus does 

the moral situation of the potaest and vij^ of mankind 
become a matter of aome fotefost to tJUl fery lfighest,. 
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thej are unimportant to their fellow-orealures, and 
that their conduct also is unimportot, i^ecaus^ 
form respectively but am out of a mighty humber. 
There cmild not well be a greater mist^e than this, 
for there is no such thing as a thoroughly detached 
and isolated individual; we are all inextricably tied up 
and interlaced with each other ; so that no man can 
live or act without affecting others in some degree, and 
to some purpose, concerning their weal Or wo. Look 
alone to the principle of imitation. Through this 
princi{^ every one is, consciously or unconsciously, 
modifying the tendencies of all who have opportuni¬ 
ties of seeing or judging of him. That disposition 
which more or less inspires us to walk by some neigh¬ 
bouring example, tells powerfully, even by itself, in 
making everybody’s conduct important Snperadded 
to thi^ there ia a disposition in many to venerate those 
with whom they axe brought into contact, albeit per¬ 
haps unworttiy of the feeling; and where this is the 
case, there will he a much more powerful tendency to 
follow the line of conduct exemplified. Who can tell 
what fascination he toiay, every moment- of his life, 
be exercising over some humble, though unknown 
worshippers, leading them right or wrong according as 
be may chance to act ? There are no doubt very various 
degrees of personal influence ; yet it ia equally indubi¬ 
table that hardly any person is so extremely humble as 
not to be surrounded* by some who, either from imita¬ 
tion or veneration, or from a mixture of both, will be 
affected to good or evil by his example. 

Besides this, it is in the very nature of every moral 
phenomenon to be diffusive. A good or bad act is like 
a stone dropped in a pool, which sends out a succes¬ 
sion of waves all round, until the impulse flrst given 
is exhausted. The good act goes forth smiling in the 
face of mankind, and makes nil smile delightedly who 
see or hear of it; the bad act bursts out with a frown, 
which darkens all around it. That is to say, when we 
witness or are informed of an act comprising conscien¬ 
tiousness, kindness, self-sacrifice, magnanimity, or any 
other noble principle, we naturally are w'armed by it 
into a love of the same good principle, and are strength¬ 
ened in a wish to do likewise. And when we see or 
hear of an act (Ximpriiiing inhumanity, base deception, or 
injustice, we are at the best roused into the exercise of 
a resentful principle, which, though we may call it 
honest iudignation, does in reality give us no positive 
advance as moral beings—possibly we are only sullied 
by the passing of a wave of the muddy waters of error 
over our minds. Accordingly, that there should ever 
be a bad deed done, or a foul or harsh word spoken, 
is a misfortune and an evil to all around—no saying 
to how remote a shore of society’s mighty ocean. A 
moment sees the deed done or the word issued, and 
years may not see its waves spent on those distant 
beaches. Little, and apparently trivial at first, it 
may so act and react in the sphere which it affects, 
that at length it comes to be a wide-spread and devour¬ 
ing mischim. Thus is the mace of families daily 
broken; thus do poor mortals, by momentary slips, lay 
up stores of calamity for themselves; thus arise wars 
and desolations of kingdoms, retarding the coming of 
good to m^ indefinitely. If this is a true view of the 
matter, it follows that no toan’s conduct is unimportant 
to society. Individuallyi we reap the benefit of every 
good emotion that rises in the bosom of another; col¬ 
lectively, wo are punished for thi errors of every indi¬ 
vidual. 

If the humblest be thus morally important to the 
how much more so ore those whose position gives 
tneto more than the average prcqxirtion of influence. 
AB conduct bean an immense increase of consequence 
whm B is counected in tlto popular mind 

b^her things usually held in estfei^. 
responaibllily of those so im- 
every word and deed. TIere thf^ cah, 
a^wdLal^Ptee^oe of the unimportaaoe of indlvidtid} 
effects axe open, palpably ^and qn^rsfi* 


sally acknowledged. It would he too mwdi to expect 
IhM the claim upon such persons should be in every 
case carefully regwded, but let its importaar^ at least 
be as generally impressed as postihle. T%e ^lOtp^mBi- 
hility seems particuarly obligato^ 
rity conferred is that of superior intellect We- 
look more expectingly for evejjr form of gOod, and 
are the more rejoiem or saddened as our expectation 
is gratified or disappointed. Pitiable, too, is it for 
tlic erring spirit himself, for how thoroughly does he 
thereby baulk the design which Providence had formed 
in his favour! Men of superior intellect are the 
natural loaders of their species. They have a rank 
placed before them, to be secured by the right use of 
their abilities. Their abusing that gift is as ^orongbly 
a casting of precious fortune at their feet, as is the pro¬ 
digal spending of a miser’s hoard by an impatient heir. 
They might go crowned amidst their fellows, with the 
palm-trees of triumph waving around them, and they 
consent to wallow in the mire, to the disgrace of them¬ 
selves and the pollution of their neighbours. 

Let no one, then, ever say to himself or others, lam 
of no consequence; I am poor and despised, and of no 
account; or, I am only one among many, and have no 
influence. The poorest class tells powerfully on the 
highest. The despised is a subject of very fair anxiety 
to the most exalted; and every person, however limited 
his gifts, is continually operating for good or evil on all 
around him. i,ur— 


JOUBNEYINGS IN AMEKICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVEN’fUEER. 

BETUBN THIIOIIGH CANADA—EMIGRATION. 

I BELIEVE I have mentioned that I was in one of the 
thinly-settled townships of Siracoe. The beautiful but 
short Indian summer was now over, and the coming 
winter began to cast his gloomy shadow before. A few 
of the trees, however, were still clad in their gayer livery 
of autumn, variegated with orange or yellow on a rich 
green ground. The approach of winter anywhere ia 
dismal, but in a Canadian forest it is peculiarly so. The 
misty rain comes down sullenly, thickening the whole 
atmosphere, and imparting its own sulky unsociable dis¬ 
position to everything it comes in contact with. The 
leaves, summer friends as they are, fading under the 
flrst breath of adversity, drop silently away, one by one, 
leaving the once lusty and jovial beech and maple to 
bow the head under the pressure of misfortune, while 
the tall dark evergreen pines and hemlocks stand aloof 
like cynic xihilosophers moralising on the hopes and ex¬ 
travagance of youth, vouchsafing not even a look of pity 
to their stricken brethren. I tramped along, now uan 
up to my knees in a puddle, and now extricating myself 
with difficulty from some hole lined with stiff adhtoive 
clay. I was wet, cold, and dispirited, my fur cap Con¬ 
ducting all the rain that fell on it down my ba(£, and 
each of my hoots charged with about a pint of mfid said 
water. 1 bad not for several miles past seen any fortiler 
mark of civilised life than the path before me, and 1 had 
already resolved, on arriving at the next house, 1^ , re¬ 
main there until the winter s^ in-^ iny I 

knew, would be considered a good e^Tluen| fat my 
hoard %nd lodging—-and then to make my way baekf to 
some more civilised part of thaoonntry; asT he^nlo’foar' 
that I should only make a good leathmtoddog dn fine 
weather. It was late in the afternoon when f reached 
a clearing, and one of Which the n^afaned was not 
very promising. If was Manifestly the wdrk of wne^ill 
uDBccusfomed to badkwood h'fe, most^^ahtd;^ hf some 
poor mnigrant ftom the old oouatiy. |)kte!h 

of land fas only pai#^ stfn^Odm' If’ i foaht &nhe> 
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was nothing to the scene inside. According to the 
cvlstoih here, I walked into the h^nse without knock¬ 
ing at the door. The room was unswcpt, the furniture 
out of place, and the culinary utensils that had been in 
use fbr the last week were lying ip disorder about the 
hearth; but the cause of this unwonted appearance 
tras soon visible. Ih'ouChing over the fire, cooking 
supper for herself and a child who hung screaming 
in her amts, was a young woman, certainly not more than 
twenty, and who had evidently been very pretty, though 
now pale from sickness both of body and mind; and 
bvery now and then she turned round with an expres¬ 
sion of ahxlety, to listen to the indistinct mutterings of 
' her husband, who was lying in bed delirious and much 
reduced by feverl She did not seem at all surprised to 
see a stranger, nor did she ask me, as customary, for 
news; her own situation seemed to have absorbed all 
her thoughts. I sat down with her to the frugal supper 
of porridge, for she was too weak for any more compli¬ 
cated cookery; and during the meal she related to me 
her short but affecting tale. Her husband, whose name 
was Mathews, and his elder brother were mechanics, 
who had, by the death of a relation, received .a small 
sum of money, wliich they had resolved to lay out in 
setting themselves up in Canada. When they reached 
the land of promise, they found that their own trade 
was not a good one, and it was determined to piircliase 
a farm. But a disagreement arose between the brothers 
as to the riwAvict in which to settle, and the share of 
the profits each waj to have, and they separated. The 
younger one, who had the smaller share of money, 
bought soi^c uheleared land, and built a log-house; hut 
it was not known what hSd become of the elder brother. 
At fli’st tlie solitary couple got on pretty well, in spite 
of the h.ardships insep.arable from the commencement of 
the career of a poor emigrant They had paid for tlieir 
land, and if they did not make any profit by their first 
harvest, they had at least grown enough to support 
themselves, and had great hopes for tlie future, lint 
the usual scourge of the backwoods attacked tliem : a 
fever first prostrated the wife, and when she was Ix-gin- 
ning to recover, her husband was taken ill, and had been 
laid up for the last month. She herself was almost per¬ 
fectly helpless from the weakness left by tlie disease, 
and the fatigue of attending her husband and child; and 
the neighbours, of wliom only one or two lived within 
the space of several miles, ^though they did come in 

j sometimes to assist her, and to cut wood for fuel, were 
poor, and only themselves beginning the world, andh.ad 

' perhaps sick of tlieir own to attend k>. The doctor, who 

I lived seven miles off; was very kind, and came once or 

II twice a-week to see them, bringing different little 

! I delicacies; but his time was valuable, and there were 

I others who were as badly off as they. Now, thought 
I, here I am in a capital situation to experience some¬ 
thing of life in tlie backwoods, and can not only pass 
my time very pleasantly until the commencement of 
winter permits me to travel, but shall also have the 
satisfaction of being of service to these good folks. 
Hicre is nothing like beginning at once; so I took 
off 'my coat and braces, tied a handkerchief round my 
loins, and shouldering an axe, speedily made my debut 
as a wood-jdiopper. After much puffing, and panting, 
and stopping for a moment or two to wipe my forehead, I 
at last managed to get a small tree down, although, I must 
' say, it looked much more as if it had been gnawed down 
the heavers fhan felled by the axe. The fall of 
yOur first free produces a glorious feeling; shooting your 
first tig^ is'mothing to it The denizens of the forest 
’hereiard'gisnts in height. There is no room for them 

' . to sptead, and so they grow upwards, to receive as much 
Slight liid ri&i as th^oan; and when you suooewi in 
Mfiig ohK it oomes toppling down, dmldng through 
the hianeh^ of its n^ghmues, and as it falls, thwder- 
Ing OB the gronnd, making the woods resoynd wiffi its 
noise.. . I had. the tree doVim, I lopped off 

and cut the trunk up ifi the orthodox lengths 
(ff ftndi f^ieaeih; and then Split these unfdl they weru off 


such a size that I could carry three or four in my arms 
at once. We had a roaring fire that nighti After hav¬ 
ing pretty well ‘used myself up’ with chopmng, and 
carried the wood in with a great deal of dimcUl^, I 
milked the cow, which, by the way, is the duty of'the 
men all over America. I now informed Mrs Mathews 
of my intention to stop a few days with her; and In 
order to do justice to her request to make myself per¬ 
fectly at home, I made a complete survey of the house, 
and looked into all the closets, so that I might know 
where to find any article 1 required. I determined on 
making the room, or rather loft, on the top of the house 
my bed-chamber. In all log-houses, I think, in the 
whole continent of America, this room is the same, and 
has the same contents. Tliere is always a bed, covered 
with a Imffalo-skin, in one corner for strangers, and 
sometimes a bedstead. There is always a long string 
of dried n liicli are, when ripe, pared, quartered, 

and strung, anA a quantity of cars of Indian corn picked 
out for the seed of next year; and there always is a 
spinning-wheel and a quantity of yarn, and sometimes a 
loom. After I liad flnislied ra^ survey, I resolved to 
prepare a more substantial meal than the oiie of which 
1 had partaken. No w, gentle readers, I will inform you 
that I am a modest quiet person, seldom talking about 
myself, and giving way to everybody on all points ex¬ 
cept two—these are, cooking ani^ fishing. I do not pro¬ 
fess to have a genius for anything else; but in these 
I certainly come out very strong. In the voyage out, 
niy cookery was the theme of universal admiration. I 
discovered no less than fifteen new methods of cooking 
rice, wliicli perhaps I may one day give to the world; 
and biscuit-puddings, « la lirnum, were quite the rage. 
The modesty, however, for which I have taken credit, 
prevents me from informing you of the excellence of 
the floiir-cakcs I made on the present occasion, which 
were raised with carbonate of potash, or saleratus, as it 
is here called; neither shall I vaunt my fried ham, al- 
tiiough the natives of America generally (who are in a 
lamentable state of heathenism with regard to cookery) 
associate this rich viand in the frying-pan with twice 
its own weight of gre.asc. Suffice it to say, that the 
care-worn lady of the house approved heartily of my 
doings. Both Mr Mathews and’his wife liegan to re¬ 
cover fast, and wc m.ado an agreeable party in the 
evening over our cider and apples. They were good- 
humoured intelligent people, and, for their station in 
life, yiossesscd a better appreciation of good ccxikery than 
any others I have met since. I felt as if I had known 
them all my life, and took as much interest in the farm 
as if it were my own. But my cash was running low, 
my clothes were becoming somewhat the worse for 
wear, and I found that, in order to retain sufficient 
money to carry me home, I must work in some way or 
other for a new suit. In tlic midst of my cogitations on 
this subject Mr_Mathews’s elder brother came home to 
see and he reconciled to him, and brought his family 
with him; so that, finding myself one too many, I betook 
myself, without farther consideration, once more to the 
road. I may as well add here—for it marks the vicis¬ 
situdes of a settler’s life—that 1 received a letter flrom 
this couple a short time ago, informing me of their p^- 
fect health, and that they expected in a few years ip ^ 
rich—that is to say, in land and stock, as is 

rather a scarce article in Canada. 

Bathurst and a i^rt of Simcoe district are ohdefly 
occupied by half-pay naval and military officer^ ahd 
such a neighbourhood should bo chosen by th(k$ who 
are fond of good society, and who hav« somh incoine, 
if it were only fifty pounds a-y^, cm ylfich tiiey 
could fall back if, through ne^l^ crops sh0ul4 
not be successftil. The W A Ihw- 
general, is considered a phrfect Jbiil iyiSmg tile o^r 
settlers. Enough corn 111 t jiTO iy his fekiily shd 

nay his servants’ wag^ 414 if he has a 

hundred' a-yeor requires 
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oTie or oth« nf weir .tous^t <lyra eyen^ng,in 
weather tl^iy>m:e »ad 


in winte;r,go out «Iei^riidiog,i;a ^wakln^ up 

their «npf» IPiet itee^honrs wh^ jtll^.^tnrn atj^Oight 

by A concert principaUw^ auetainod by. <!Qnie^&rpu.trae 
a^ the Junuan ycioe WTiee^ fiiMc they who have no¬ 
thing to depend upon but tl^ir i^»rm% bad better avoid 
Midi a ndiSpbouTbopd^.for there,it k almost impossible 
for a man Wbo is fond of £(°od society, and who cannot 
spare time or money to enjoy it, to avoid being rained. 
Ks wife must receive visits, and have a handsome 
sleigh i and lik daughter will throw aside the Cook’s 
Orade to study Lord Byron; and he will soon find 
that he will Imve to ‘clear,out’ for some more quiet 
neighbourhood, and recommence life perhaps in a far 
worse condition than he began it I’be settlers in this 
quarter are all exceedingly hospitable; but I did not 
get on so well with them as with Uie farmers. The 
information on the state of the markets, which I took 
every pj^rtunity of tollecting, and which I retailed 
to great advantage everywhere else, did not produce 
the slightest interest here; and I was set down as an 
ignoramus because I did not even know the name of 
the favourite for tlie Derby, and had not the slightest 
idea whether the hundred and ninety-ninth regiment 
had adopted percussion muskets or not 

Before starting hack for the United States, I will say 
a fow words on tlie different classes of emigrants. 
Canada oilers the greatest inducements to agricultural 
labourers; they are always, in request oiai at good 
wages. Meehaiucs may remain out of work for months 
at a. time, but, good farm-servants can almost any¬ 
where oht^ situations. They are treated well by tlicir 
employers; and from the excellent system of education, 
the mere contact with the older settlers highly improves 
both their minds and morals, and in a short time they 
may count on being themselves employers of labour. 
I never knew or heard of a sober industrious couple that 
came out, even if they had not a farthing in the world 
when they arrived in Toronto, who had not, at the end 
of ten years, a well-stocked farm of their own. I do not 
think that, in geuerah single mechaMres are better off 
than good workmen at home—perhaps the only e.\ce])- 
tiohs are blacksMths, tailors, and shoemakers. Their 
wa^s are nominally higher; but owing to the great 
aeaSeity of money, work is generally paid on the truck- 
system, and an order for a barrel of flour or a ham is 
of very little nse to a man who is paying two dollars 
ai-week for bk board. If a mechanic of any pf tlie com¬ 
mon trades has a few pounds to spare, and cannot get 
work in tlie largo towns, let him buy enough of land 
near some village in a good situation, fo support his 
family. If a skilfiit workman, he will soon have a 
connexion in ibe surrounding country; and when the 
neighbourhood becomes more populous,-his established 
reputation will prevent all injury foom eompetitora 
But to all intending emigrants I say—^marry. It k nn 
axiom with the domestic economists of . Iforth America, 
that a man and his wife can live for less tlian a singlo 
man, even in a city. But dp not auppoaq that a wife 
can be easily met with in Ctmada. Woiiien are in as 
much demand there as dollars; ahd none that are young 
and in good hetlltli need remain for many tiionths with¬ 
out being either mmried cn* engaged. : Whm families 
bring out female servants, it k nlcesaaTy,Mn forder to 
prevent their going off at a time whan-j^oy are most 
wanted, to make tliem sign a written agreero^t to serve 
a stipulated period.. 

The better class of emigrants , may ho divided in^. 
tiipab who have a i^aU anmflty ithd th^ who hive 
B ca|dtttL Thfe foriper will db well, erfemm tttey 
btri'‘'*wi^,.pr''tniHy:fnbuhda'a^itrr'thcw 


> nave a mnau annmty ana those who have 
Thfe foriper will dO well, evfem liiey'^4(0 

i^’«f g9ew*and,:for whi^^'ttiey ean> '']^y’'hs ’ 
over : twelve yeara, di Onu BwiriBu^i 
fclMwlob (Wd anawdly hme^ng 
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bedepriveffof tlie Ih*hW»i*hCmraf 
considered the nepessariesof Iffe,,wauw4ot^m(rop|if||i^ 
before they take , this step. A,ste|4y ;^ey,^g'jP^ 
son, if used to ag^CHltursl purspikt 
well; but a young nia% wno Imd 
city all his life, ai^ who had not vmy eleair .mea^ji^lm 
which end of the plough went first,, and, 
to become a settler for the sake of hunttnir 
bears, would very soon find, bis capital slip|hmngti.m|| 
fingers.. A Canadian farmer must work.hwjdw,14:IW^' 
mer than an ilngUsh one, on,aocouot>iof,,mf|,i^uMeh 
changes of the seasons and tiie leiv;tll,^,^f;ts ;9 
and in winter he will have to get in'.imwpqd 
during the next year. If he gets over hj^ cHopp^ 
and has no foleuds to visit, he may hgxft a,lit% fUlPoln 
ingfpr a few days; but in general he will Aftti 
any gun but an old musket to drive.away the pigeragl 
spring; and pretty sharp practice he will llftve^ miDfthgr 
Lng away all day at birds that do not come In, fi<k]^*> 
but in cleuds some three or four miles long;, and., after ml; 
if Im.shoidd lie in bed a&er daybreak, perhaps Im-may 
find that the half of a field of corn has taken ,to itsplf 
the wings of the morning. Perhaps the best way for a 
young man of this kind to Icaxn what hn be* fo okpoftt 
in the backwoods, and to gain a knywledge (4> the world 
in a cheap manner, would be to go on the same plan .as 
I was taught to swim. When battling .Cta the ,sea-side> 
I was enticed into a boah andVhen about thirty yordft 
from the shore, 1 w'as thrown overboard iptio.w deep 
water by my remorseless father. Before this I .had 
always considered that thpre was some bodily defect 4|iat 
prevented me foam floating; but somehow or o^het .X 
very speedily managed to get on land, aftd have bpep 
able to swim ever since. Let him leave his capital , at 
home, and with ten pounds in hk pocket start ior 
Canada in the elieapest way, for be must b^n to rongb 
it at once. Let him stay there a year, and if.s^ the 
of tliat time he writes home to hk friends that, he .hk 
chopped for three months in tho bush In ttie depth «f 
winter, sleeping at nightinabark shanty, that he has« 
by the,blessing of Providence, only tmt oT:f'vo.'pf; lufi 
toes, had a touch of the fever and ague, hls faoeairihneil 
by the March winds, and suffered from the MiQ)r.tbliB4^ 
ness, and knows the bite of a musquitp wheniho,fb^.<it; 
and if he adds that he has worked during bkhP^n hisfr, 
vest cradling and binding at just fow* rimps, , mevatei 
they reap in Biiglaiid, with the sun at fO degrees ip the 
shade, and says that he is still determiiaad bp become ft 
settler, tlien, and not till then, that <youn^..naan mfty' hp 
eppsidered fit for a backwoodsman. He wiU hecome.rloh! 
in a few years, and may send home foe bis money and 
a wife; the wife, at allevente, money or no money*' 
There can be no doubt that Upper Canada ig .the' hkb 
place for the emigrant who intends to 8e^e . in 
America., He wiU not only have the advantage (nftilv.T) 
ing among frilow-countrymen, who, whBte^er;imK^ hft' 
their character at hotne< will here be spclftbts, ftodft'k^ftnft i 
to assist and advke him, biit lie wiU.ba 
government. The taxes are BObneat'ly sOjheftl^fttdB! 
the United States, as in tbatimftlNttT weyhavn,nnbgw 
to pay for the notional expendjtm-e, hatfftkdiW^fttfttet 
has a large estaMkhment irf its own.tO he iWHWM^ 
itscitizena The hmdaqdcAimftte are,ns!g»pdMCai«#dB> 
as in any of the oUi fttftte*; ftPdfftdftnn, pea* ft fjwd.maih; 
ket can be had for lew mmwy, k 
better ctopa can be vahiedon;j|ie.h«idai(Of 
sippi and itatirdmtwlef ;.ub«t,'thft hopfth^ 
!giQn;,am..exceeding)y.-mhjwBlfQiya»d;,']id)iBdft<i^ 
would pircbaw/Hk adiiantft^ *o£i|^^ ttm 

'<Buuttity:;oC^«i;Oft.«nv ttte';if«;i|Cd<:$ilf»da'':newr: ^ 

andd«iP#dUl«^'ik ■ 

ftnd descriptions were daafaiog tdong llmamdfls 












ttbicS^g of 'H^Vpditen^'i''t°utiii 
lft}tti#*‘'i)j^».tS ’lie' tlkB'13ine.! of 
(iiSJW ;'l)ittliw66d»ra'to^^ It is theS 

tral’th^ %n &iHa is brought W'ihlirkt^ l^t'h 

m'8ci!^)ii!Dr!of’'tJn6 the rous in' BUinlhet prG- 

TlmHiitf' iii^^' BsUd^dtiiftiai^ in that seftsohi and from 
tS^^ fi^i^'^ilih which great weights can be drawn 
'. soi^e of the snow; ’ tHis period is also de- 
♦ptW,''hy-the dd settlers wh<fhave time to spare, to 
ytstlSjii^ "theSt frietids, ' It is common enough for a 
fr^et mid'’hi8 family to make a circuit of perhaps a 
nji|K^^ nilles in a large market-sleigh drawn by two 
httmiiliij^ding a day or two with each of their more 

’' 'Ai'TlShiid'thatj after I was used to it, chopping was 
tfle *KiiW df ‘libpnr the most agreeable to me, it being 
dlimtdy ^otl^'lahd the exercise sufilcient to keep me 
sftktd)the coldest weather, I resolved to erqploy 
iriystif id ^that niihliet until I had acquired a few neees- 
stt^iaftitdi* '^ 'clothing, as I had before this time re- 
dfaSe^' 'hty wardrobe to what could be carried in a 
pH^tit'liahdkerchief. I engaged with a man wlio was 
deari)^ some land about thirty miles or so west Of St 
GathCrine 8, on the Welland canal, and who, besides being 
a/‘fiurrier, had a share in a mill, and owned a tavern 
and a store. BeUldes myself, there were three other 
dibppers, one of them also an Englishman, and a raw 
hand. Wfr^te all to be paid in goods at the rate of 
about dglitccnpenc* for each cord—which is a pile of 
Wood in mu)>feet lengths, eight feet long, and four feet 
Kjgh—and « dollar a-we^ was to be deducted from each 
for'board and lodging. Two cords is an average day’s 
york, althoughT have known some to cut down three, 
and even four. The first fortnight of chopping is ex- 
CCeiBn^ly trying to a tyro, but after that it becomes 
pleasant cndilgh; It Is not a work that requires so 
nittCti strength as skill, or, as the Americans call it, the 
flfny Pf^tHe axe;’'wild for that reason, a person who has 
riot Warii used to’hard work, and is in good health, will, 
fiwni Iris arms being supple, and easily adapting them¬ 
selves to the' exercise of force in a new direction, have 
ari ad'varita^ over the superior strength of an agricul- 
tttral labourer or an excavator. Otir mode of life was 
plmr^Stlt enough. "We had breakfast as soon as it was 
i|ghti and: chopped until one o’clock, when a tin horn, 
wovrp’lw thevrife bf the ‘t»s8,’ summoned us to dinner; 
after that we ^oTk^ till srinset, when we supped, and 
generaMy kpent the evenihg in listening to the adven- 
trires pf 'one of our e^panions who liad travelled 
ftirougn a great part of America, lived for two years 
among toe iridianS, and, as a sailor, visited several 
parts of the WOrinL I have no doubt that if he were 
to' Write an accoimt of his life it would make a very 
tetadable book. We occasionally shot a deer, littocr 
ptentiM in toe surrounding woods, but which are 
rapidly disappearing before the advances of man. After 
speift about a month in this way, I met with an 
a^ddeiit very common to choppers. 1 was beginning 
to'tet driWri a tree, and when taking out the first chip, 
riet'<‘Miaklng my stroke sufficiently slanting, the axe 
ilMMSy tffiT a piece of the bark, and came down on 
my'^Ibrit, mtiSririg what is techuioally called * a Spread* 
oable? aWhoiito aPt a large one. ThiSwOuld have been 
ds fa e t tt ai to‘mb iri England, but the atmosphere here 
iSisIliyffiiVOiHteble for heatiDg cuts, and my tuood being 
iil'iiipldi<lstato4ir(Mn exercrise, I Was quite weil ih a fort- 
iri|MiP; >Ht>i*«S%r, ' aaT had, dmcing the Mine I Was laid 
fol<‘'my"bbard, toe sum I had expected to 
hkWlbjlM‘WUr much'reducedt and as I did not care; 
to* (his''place any longer, I 'wss obliged, in 

orriui(|^ttti)lii^lt4wve^cragh to purchase clotob^itp 


dM htti'-kn^ed to takeme’1 

"I*'toonld-Pttiy 
?by’fc«'atiite«t'eCtea«By,'to-imtey --- 

tio ciriea I aooordingly shaped" my'Oiraria' 


• As fwraS'passingIhtPtigh a’ctearirigoB iiiy Awt days 
jouriiey, I was hailed iiy a man y^ho'wris sp^ttitig rails 
for a fence Im toS side (rf thC road, andi ott tifHilngTOUrid, 
was not a little surprised to seeMr EcclteiS, thii|qudndam 
weaver, and whom’I before merittone4 ks One of my 
shiprnates. He gipeted me'very joyously^ arid while 
walking up to his house, which was in sight, lUforined 
me that he was living on' a farm purchased by hjto 
brother, who had come out a few VearS before-iri a 
condition similar to his own, and who at present was 
building a store at a vilKage a couple of miles off. Our 
sudden arrival startled Mrs Eccles, Who, in coliseqUenCC 
of her husband’s having cut n x>iecc off his boot On his 
first day of cliopjang, had been living since in a con¬ 
tinued state of nervousness, expecting to see him come 
in with some morbil injuries, and who liad therefore 
prepared a, largi' pile of lint, a hall of bandages, and a 
roll of stiCklte^ilaster, in case of accidents. They both 
looked very'd^fierent from tlie pale sickly beings they 
were on board ship. I stopped witli them a Couple 
of days, assisting them as much as was in my power; 
for they were exceedingly ignorant of the various con¬ 
trivances or make-shifts that are matters of necessity in 
the woods. I heard since that they had both been laid 
np with the ‘ naturalisation fever.’ Sudi emigrants as 
these, ■who have been aceustonied during life to a se- 
denbiry employment, and one tlyit seems so unhealthy 
as weaving, do not answer for farmers, unless they have 
some small capital to support themselves, or friends to 
assist them. Their constitutions, weakened at home 
by want of nourishing food and pure air, could not 
withstand the liardships and privations of the life of a 
pioneer. They will have to adopt some other trade, a 
very common custom in America, or set themselves up 
in business; and after they have gained experience by 
being ruined once or twice, which is not there so grave 
a matter as it is in England, they may do Well. 


LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 

POSTHUMOUS HISTORX OP ST FIX>R*a<T. 
Whimsicai, as the fact may seem, the history of some 
men after their death is more curious than thdr history 
during life; and perhaps a set of posthumous biographies 
would make not the least amusing book of its season. 
St Cutobert is one of those wliose life is but the briefest 
and least important part of their career: his bones, as 
is well known, have had a history of a tliousand years 
in duration, and perhaps have not yet gathered all their 
fame. I propose now to introduce another hero of this 
class to the English reader. 

The life of St Florent very mudi resembled that of 
m^ny other early converts from paganism; and the 
persecutions which he met with were those commcai to 
the Christians of the ago in wliich he lived. With his 
brother Florian^ he served in one of the Roman legfions 
in Germany, and made profession of his new faito 
during the persecution of Maximlan in 297. The 
'brothers, refusing to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, 
ramdeipned to deatb; but on the night previous ifqi 
execution, says the legend, Florent was 
delivered from his bonds, and escaped from Iris : 

guards. Under the guidance of an angel,* W cirossad tfes 
Rhone in a crazy boat without oar or nudrier : Ms 
brotlier in the meanwhile rerieiYed t^ 'ltciiiottni*'of 
martyrdom, and the rescued pritten^, jbriil^UBd hfe 
route into'Gaul 

cqriauctor. ;fi4ying'jB^ln^'^hg'lipip,v% 
a^a on its banks 
h^'from A 

«>cMpisidi«aUe.4iime, vaii^'rilalfi^'*il||^^ h& «n,the* 
':3Sd of 
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Icmagne honoured the memory of St Morent hy the tuaiion iaa dream that by to doing he thould reoorer 
erection of an abbey, -which, by the subsequent bene- thbuse of his limljd. At length a j^aUd Ute arrived, 
factions of kings and princes, became an establishment and after the tolemniti^ of the thatch, cUlne -those of 
celebrated for Its wealth as well as for the sanctity of refectory. The of Biirgntldy IS not amoh^t 
its tenants. The wealth unfortunately possessed at- the/worst productions Of the ]p*o-v^c^ M® on that u^ 
Ibr ft. Nor™. pl«t«, wh. h,d ta, ™ 


it was dealt out with no niggsufd b^d; Dui F^h|^ 

—««««*.*„ „^A Av j Absalom, whilst incitiue hii brethren to do hohbutib 

respect for the sanctity, and during one of their devas- carefully abstained froto Mowing their 

♦K e ur ng the ™gu of Charles gf^tUe feast, which saw- them well 

tte Simple, having ^d waste and plundered the city of ^g ggy ^g^j 

Nantes, they ^cended the Loire, and sought amongst p^pajed to accomplish his long-sought pnritoiC. 

oth« objects of spoliation the rich shrine of St Florent aesccnded into the church, and whilst aU thC^M 

on Its southern bank. The monks, warned of tiie ap- fraternity were unconscious of the ImOeiiaiUg 

proachmgvisitation,fledwiththeirmoe^ spoliation, burst the shrine which contained the bonCS 

^ying with them the relics of St Florent, which were gj ^ y^g^g j,g gg^g^gj, jg g^g^ ^i * sick .<?f 

first transported to the monastery of St Thilibert in readv for their recention. and. escaninr 


on us Bouinem nana. ine monas, wameu oi me ap- fraternity were unconscious of the imOeiiaiUg 

proachmgvisitation,fledwiththeirmoe^ spoliation, burst the shrine which contained the bonCS 

^ying with them the relics of St Florent, which were gj , these he carefully deposited in a sick .<?f 

first transported to the monastery of St Thilibert in reception, and, escaping 

Mon^; but not tbinkmg themselves in safety there, the ^^g ^^^g^g ^ who had 

holy brothers continued their flight into Burgundy, bear- p^g^j^gd ^jth a horse and a secular habit. With 
Ing with them the bones of the saint enclosed m a coffer, g^ y,g gg,} ^t fell 

and placed upon a litter; finally, they took up their gg^ ^.g^ jj^g gp xournus, leaving the monks, 
a^e atToumus, where there w-as an establishment of , y^gj^, to deplore the irreparable loss 

^ir order. Five years afterwards, in 911, by the sacn- gf y,g yg^^^^g y,g ^g appropriated, 

flee of the province of Neustna to the northern rovers, ^gg,^ ^.y^ doe-skin sack and its 


and giving his daughter Giselle in marriage to the cele¬ 
brated BoUo their cUieftain, Charles the Simple pro¬ 
cured a cessation of hostilities, and peace was restored. 


contents in the neighbourhood of the desolated mo¬ 
nastery og the banks of the Loire, where he depo¬ 
sited his treasure for a time in a hernsstitge which 


The glad tidings soon re^hed the fugitive monks of g^^^d on the property of the. scattered commu- 
Florent, who assembled to take leave of their hosts, and ^^g^ i„q„fries the neighbourhood, 

to return thanks for the hospiteble treatment they had y^g ^g,ggy^ three wealthy inhab*ita«ts of BoilC 

received; ^1 which passed with the utmost cordiality. celebrated for their piety 

But when the refugees came to demand the restorat,on generosity, as his confidants in the success of Ms 

ofthe relics of St Florent. they met with a decided refusal; , rocoverv of fbe and aa i.teTv 


.. j ij XV -V ■ V vx X . rr V j X scheme for the recovery of the relics, and as lik®y 

and were told that the inhabitants of Tournus had too ^ y^g restoration of the monastery, and in Im- 

much veneration for them to part with such a treasure ^ depository for the rescued remains of St 

As to the precious stones, and tlie rich embroideries of jj^orent. llis communication was weU received—the 
gold and pearls with which the magnificent piety of three worthy citizens accompanied the monk to the 
Charlemagne and Louis Ic Debonnaire had adorned the palace of Thibanlt le Tricheur, count of Blois and Tour- 
shrine, the monks of Tournus chose to retain them a.s raine, who was then at Done, and requested perniissioa 
a remuneration for the hospitality they had shown, to build, at their own expense, a church in honour of St 
The unfortunate monks of St Florent, obliged to depart Florent. The count listened with attention to the tale 
prithout their treasure, took their way back to the I' ather Absalom ; but not being-very honest himself 

banks of the Ixoire; but, finding their monastery entirely doings, as the ^mame of k Tncheur stows, 

j j k V - -1.1 A A I- -I was much given to doubt the veracity of oUiers, 

destroyed, and bemg wi bout means to re-establish it, gg y,gt, before he gave his assent to the request, he 


^stroyed, and being without means to re-establish it, 
they were obliged to disperse themselves, and seek 
refege in other communities, or in their families. 


thought fit to send a messenger to Tournus, who, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of the case, was 


It chanced that at the time of their flight a young directed to ask in the name of the count some portion 
toVice named Absalom, having obtained leave from the of the relics of St Florent. The envoy was duly received, 
abbot to visit his parents, who resided at Mans, had ohagrin manifested by the abbot when, in.ex- 

. ^ ... ' *v1nnnA>/vn Kve wt v>»v H A K1 n wAVisaal r\¥ 4'fiA aC 


not removed with the brotherhood to Tournus, but 
remained in his native province till the return and 
dispersion of the society, when, having learned from 
his former companions tlie events which had taken 
place, he resolved to make an attempt to recover the 


planation of his unavoidable refusal of the request of 
the count of Blois, he related the horrible larceny, pf 
Father Absalom, gave undoubted evidence of the tajth 
of the tale, which, being thus established. Count Tm- 
bault not only accorded his consent to the foundation, 
but promised in addition, that, if the fends, provfoted 


precious treasure so unjustly detained by the monks of were not sufficient for the purpose, to woffid bims^f 


Tournus. To eflTect this, he presented himself at the 
gate of the Burgundian monastery, pretending to have 
nearly lost the use of his hands at® feet, and that the 
great reputation of the society of Tournus for sanctity, 
and the efficacy of their prayers, had induced him to 


supply the deficiency. A new church was apcordingly 
built, and the abbey rose again to afford a xesl^g'Pl^ 
for the saint in ids andent domain ufion the toire.; 

The tale ends not here. The monastery flouriitod 
again ii^ renovated splendour, and the feme of^its re^cs 
was spread far and wideihrougtout tbeland. In the .year 


seek thei? assistance. Having previously made himself 1475 , tliat celebrated seeker pf shrines, toidaXL, haviqg 
acquainted with the character of the abbot, he succeeded, entered the town of Royei^Plcardy by caj^tuiatipUi, was 
by bis flattery and address, in being admitted as a novice, visiting the church of 8 t Cjtotge, when bis attention was 


^ He soon became a genial favourite in the convent, and caught by a statue of St and b® dema n d e d of* 

ro*e gradually through several offices, till, after five-and- one of tiie canons hpw it eame the^ % ^wer. ,to was 
years* mverance, he at length found himaelf it 

vs ■: r 

treasures of the chmh. ordered the furebiTM ® the ebaptff to, to 

Aftef.ffOote tartter oelsy, he obtained permission ^m wt ^fob an nld l ygiiitev wm 

to pass a few nights ia prayer at the smaaea fe it wiM steM a 
;'0<flSipi'Wntii, 'Uate pretenes c£ having received feti* .fened these remsdto focgn lne oMIii m 



















leMt'likppy tifliiS'Kfk' II&S>Sii8iwrioyedtitllis voaiflt^ iI«ncted,iSndann;d>:^rij((li a handscnie iien|i(M4idnd«the 
eneor two ^noM ifetnitoihlitMeli’toQtaiteStiiaidwtid titi&iof<aetronoiber>^yai<, wai txamlated t&>«K> 9 )an 8 ioii«t 


cduld pnaiote JUd lorb' of^atud^/ t H4s '4d«nitiqiij>wu tdon^, jstbe nelglunurhoodi^if'WindtOr, tfceie^M'pnr- 
now matibai- secute hU researches in entire leisure He h^ now 

astiMi' laArltiQk 'lie' heoamBi a>iplwfibient''«rithouh ><my attained Vdiai was to him the sumoiit of earthl^^tolibify,. 
i«gti^nMater/><!A>pbbT toadieriofTtonld/iiM ao ihiinjr amd hla nund isnmhdiately escpanded in projectsdbr the 
emterdinazy ^^^CM^Ioatlotie,: mslt hatto t»een a wonder advaBcement of his &voiwite aidenoe. Ha boartinoted 
in ’¥bzt!*ntto Of> lTe<^’' in titat^ ^ar ‘he was attracted an enormous tetescope, Hre tube of which Was forty feet 
to lliitli. ky^oIitaiaiDfr'there the situation of organist in long, in hi* garden afcSlongh, andfur a tinke hopes were 
t^jOew^'ChhpBlj'besldeg an appedhtawnt fbr himself entertained of great diapoveries resulting from 'it j but 
ana ’hta)bto<ftdr"iA’ the bahd kept by Mr Mnley in the the mechanical difWoalties attending'hiitruotnre so'rttt^ 


Pump-room. Here, amidst hU duties, trhich were very 
mtdtifhrlott^' he still > kept np' the pursuit of knowledge, 


were too great to be orercome in the existing state «f 
science, and this great telescope was never in realty 


although his studies were often postponed to the eon- tmteh use, although we belicye it was by H that'the 
dusioh of fbuTteen hours of professioual labour. It sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn were ridded to 


was now that he' to the first time turned any atten¬ 
tion to astronomy. Some''recent discoveries in the 


our knowledge of the heavens. It was with^h nntoh 
smaller instrument that he made bis bbtorvUtltniS 


heavens arrfested Ws mind, and awakened a powerful on the surface of tho moon (di*coverbig‘ WhaiJ hfe 
s^t‘ of ourtoBity; tflider the influence of which he thought to be two active volcanoes in It),'ana 'Scanned 
sOnght and obtained the loan of a two-feet Ore^rian over the heavens for tlie purpose*'ofocittatogiihife 
tetescope. SiJil fbrtber interested in the pursuit, he objects hitherto unobsenred. In thete ittveBtlgrilioito 
OonlmiSsioned a frierid»to buy a larger instrament to the astronomer was materially aided % a jyotmger 
hiin'ibXbndon. The price istartied his friend, who re- sister, Caroline Hersohel, who was able to* take dbWn 
turned withoat making the designed purchase, and Hers- the observations as he dictated theraii whilelie still kept 


c^, being equally alarmed at the price of the desired his eye upon tlie glass. This lady survives (1844) at a 
iBstrmnent;'resolved to attempt to make one to himself, very advanced oge. llerschel gave his attention chiefly 
To tikoto Who know what a ruttecting telescope is, and to tlie more ^stant class of heavenly objects ;.,and by 


have in particular a jdst sense of the difflcrflty of pre- his acquaintance with tclesmpes in their various forms 


paring the conc-ave metallic speculum which forms the 
ettoipril part of the apparatus, this resolution Will ap- 


and powers, lie was the inventor of li most sngenibus 
though simple mode of reckoning the distances Of some 


piarln its true'cliaracter, as will the fact of his actually of these bodies. Taking one power of glass, and noting 
Sncce^fliri in 1774, in completing a five-feet reflector, all the stars and nebulm which could 1)6 45605 ly It, lie 
by tohldh'he bihd the gratification of observing the ring then took another power, and* afterwtods another aiid 
aiSd SatelUtoorSatlirnl Not Satisfied with tliis triumph, another, and, observing the various objtKrt* brooght ihtb 
he made other instruments in succession of seven, ten, view in succession by each, he calculated their Tespective 
afid etteri'^ twenty feet. And so great was his enthu- distances by the relative powers of the inStrUmeiite eih- 
siMm-' in Hits work, that, in perfecting the parabolic ployed. This he very happily called yaapiViptlie heavefisj 
fletttfe rf'thb sevfen-feet reflector, he finished no fewer In 1802 the'result of his labours Was communicatcd' tb 
th&tftwblirfit^ed specula before he produced one that the world in a catalogue of five thousand new neb^®, 
Wdkkl belite'hiiy power that was applied to it. nebulous stars, planetary nebui®, and Clusters of Stars', 

eitely'iitvestlgalaons of Herschel were made with which was published in the Philosophical Tmn^tibhs, 
tUb jait TnBtritment. Meanwhile, he was still chiefly being prefaced an enlarged view of the sidetai bo^eS 
oblhqiied with toe'profession which gave him bread; composing the universe. These labours of Heysohel 
tm so ba^t'was he to his astronomical Observations, have added a most interesting chapter to the book Of 
toit often'hb wOmd steal away from the room during nature. They make us aware tliat tbete are bthpr 
of peitomance, give a little time to bis dusters of stars, or star-systems, besides t^e vafSt ^e'to 
trfbsbs^ and then contentedly return to his oboe. So which bur sun belongs—^that flieSe arc placed at ehpr)-' 
Ipifle tod piadCnt afbllower of science under difllculties mous distances beyond the librite bur system^fiSali 
sbliSrbCij’;bbiiiirs in the whole circle of biography. At within onr system, again, tlibre are Objects m all de^es 
this tSn^'tfersckel was forty years of age; his l^t years, of condensation between a difiosed nCbuloiis maiiqr 
sd^ but he was to show and well-defined stars, represerttetihg vki^uS Steles 

that bt'en ibrfy h not too old an age at which to com- of progress in the formation of suns. And these 


all the stars and nebulse which could he^ec^ lie 

then took another power, and* afterWtods another aiid 
another, and, observing the various objects brought ihtb 
view in succession by each, he calculated their Tespective 
distances by the relative powers of the inSttomente ein- 


mefibe'a Ihlit is to give immortality. About the facts he has connected with others mote Ikmillor,. 8^114 

end 1779 he begto tb mtoe a regular review of the to form a beautiful fypothesis of the cosmogony, shqw- 
heatonk kto by star, and ^ the course of the examina- iiig how it was in every stage under the strict; rtoatge of, 
turn he ditobvered that a small otgect, witich had been naturkl law. Anotoer interesting discovery of nWsbhel, 
recorded by Bode ks a fixed stor, was gradufillychanMng which subsequent observation has folly coiifii^kd, is, 


recorded by Bode ks a fixed stor, was gradufilly changing which subsequent observation has faQy coofii^ed, is, 
its place. On toe 13to of March 1781 he became satis- that our solar system has a movement of its bito amld^^^ 
fleA that this %k8 a new planet of our system, ohe the other stars, and that this is slowly casing us tb- 
nioving on toe Outside of Suturn, eighteen hundred wards a point in the constellation of Herculos«, 
mfilionsof nifies frote the sun, and with a period of scientific world received these new tmtof ; with, i^w)i^ ‘ 
revolution extending to eigjity -fotit' of our years, struck reverence, and the university of Qxto^oooterred,' 
Having determined toe fate of motion and orbit, he on Herschel the degree of Doctor of Laws, whpiji If tojay 
commuhlcat^ the pafticaUrs i|o' too .Boyftl Society, given to any one not reared there. The 


commuhlcatod the paftieaUrs i| 0 . “'e ®b 7 ^ Society, given to any one not reared there. The Pf^ 
who, partaking of the univetskl eht^.^lnsm which the astronomer was tok greater, fhaf he. ahnOtelii 
discovery hod excited in toe' pubfte inihi^ elected liim a discoveries with an air of tewStetetoP 

ifetow of their body, and decreed Mm toeif 'ton’wlfiW^d distinctions cottltetred tei>on ; Mii;j; tew^ 

atedal. The new planet wks at first ckited'Gepfginm meeknesf which he had msptey^tom|s,d<^,m 


pfopdate, 

I titles. ‘ 


hoV/heciSito'A diitifii 


dte mkal' itegjaitote*- hoteito'rto^' 

ii: 

p,i cuftoaimal®f.,#e,d^f pointed to*o)pppSp^,i; 

Lai, i to, .to t*Wto ley h,.cftoO£:«ra»s' 

hi uttiCflyBmm^e^ *^6k at thatfleia,^ 
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when I tett>:yptt itis mioe, I think you Avill not need' 
another tpioef to; convinoe you Ijat I am no more' 
weather^'^ae than ypUiaeif dr th^rest of my neigh- 
honrti’ ’ 

Beiiitg favonred with unuinal length of daya, and yrith 
regular'health. Dr Herechel was able to continue his 
rescarehes for many more years, and to add considerably 
to the Idhewiedge he had idroady oommunicated on this 
most interesting science. He had now waxed i-ich in 
tide world’s goods, to a degreedkr exceeding his wants, 
although a young family had latterly been rising around 
him, la 1816 the regent made him a knight of the 
Qoelphic order, a distinction in his case certainly well 
earned.' But all ordinary gratifications must have ap¬ 
peared to him as trivial, compared with that now re¬ 
served for him in seeing his son, who had entered the 
tiniyersity of Cambridge, beginning to give promise of the 
dktio^ished scieiitiflc and literary abilities which have 
sioos^ in their ripeness, produced such remarkable fruits. 
At length in Aitemst 1823, after but a short interval of 
^itqnsdiflcation for his astronomical researches, death 
removed Sir William Herschel from this lower sphere, 
at the age of eighty-four, full of honours as he was of 
years, and in enjoyment of the love and esteem of all 
who knew liim. 


BEFORE AND AFTER DINNER. 

The various propensities and dispositions of difforcut 
individuals, have often been dissected and described by 
metaphysicians and moralists; but, so far as we know, 
few have undertaken to descant on the fact, that every 
individual 'presents many, and sometimes opposite cha¬ 
racteristics at different periods of the same day. Some 
men, though amialde cnoi^h in the main, arc remarked 
to be peculiarly tetchy on rising in tlic morning; others, 
when they feel sleepy at night; but there is no period 
when one is so likely to make one’s self disagreeable 
as just before dinner. ‘ No person,’ says a learned 
writer on digestion, ‘ will deny that hunger is a painful 
sensation, whatever may be his opinion of appetite.’ 
When, therefore, a man feels hungry (which he gene- 
roily does a little while before dinner), he is in pain; 
and when a man is in pain, he cannot be expected to 
feel comfortable within, or to make himself agree- 
aWe to others. On the contrary, the moment his sen- 
saiions glide fpom . appetite to hunger, the outworks of 
philosophy give way; the enemy saps the very foun¬ 
dations of his character. When, therefore, you want 
to see a sanguine man despond, a cheerful one sad, a 
forWaHng man impatient, or a benevolent one uncha¬ 
ritable, watch him whUa being kept waiting for bis 
dinner. The best of tempers will not, at such a moment, 
require much provocation to get ruffled. My friend 
Umlan offers an apt example of these frailties. For 
about twenty-three hours and three quarters out of 
every twenty-four, a better friend, a kinder husband, 
or nmre indulgent tether, does not exist; but make your 
iriti^bc^n to him during the fifteen minutes before 
dibBef, and you wiU conclude him to be the reverse. 
1 ^ wife’s smiles are unheeded, lus children’s prattle 
fq|hli344(lt i>te friends’ remarks unanswered. And wo 
uiilfb toe household should the cook prove unpunctual! 
'niiiir in dark side Of the case. Most people arc 
dinner. In proportion as pain ia 
gfeid^ so toe pleasures of alleviationi and, when 
toe\0;iaviiu|a .^ appetite are satisfied, not only do the 
' '^udnMos .'M niankind regain their ascendancy, but 


thMr 
neOe 
'the' St! 
tnoHia 
thO'iii 





oQ^ hi(fe diminished heads. The Ohi- 
Hie intellect and affections Kside in 
wob s 's^ toaUy when one considers the enliro 
WqliitidD #hiclt oocun immediately after dinner, 
im kies lislf ite absurdity. Ihe change wl^cb 
' ‘ i‘la Ol^Fktei that to describe people; w^q 
■J’'lt''''li^.c®''ite6esi|tey'to'invert 'eyery 
of-fhOsp cwtio, hsVe W i then |he 
''aieirtiteble appear 


thropic, and'the misanthrcqie good ;eanljpally,^^^; Misfor¬ 
tune ia never so stoically received aSciWhenliH; makes 
its appearance after diniwr. One dajf n»»a.«ante ;to 
Rollau that he Imd lost'Several titoiMirad*'llOfinda.t 
luckily, it arrived while he was enjoyiag^ldS! destorti 
and he heard it without a sigh, ltda, hawewWi'teTtillk 
to contemplate the eliect the Hack iatelligeneejwefwd 
have had upon him if communicated duri^< .hia niHn' 
prandial susceptibility; fwr on that very day he had 
previously shown the most intense mortificatioo l^auso 
dinner was not announced till very nearly four minutes 
and a-lialf after the fixed time 1 ;; 

Besides the inward characteristics which separate 
men who have and men who have not dined into two 
distinct classes, tlicre are outward and visible signs by 
which they are readily separated and recognized. 

T/te man wlto has nut dined may bo known as be walks 
homeward tlip impatience expressed in his gait and 
aspect, aua'to'' fidgetiness he manifests if you should 
stop him to i-ave a little coaver.sation. Wo to you 
if such a conversation refers to any affairs of your 
own, in which you wish to interest him for the sake of 
ills assistance or advice. He cannot even he civil on 
such topics. Should your observations refer only to the 
clut-cbat of the day, the case is little better. He takes 
decidedly different views as to the merits of lidaud’s 
Grand Assault last Saturday, and cannot at all agree 
ill opinion with you tliat the windss promising to change 
from the east. With regard to the state of the country, 
he is clear and unhesitating: all is going wrong, and 
starvation is staring the country in the face. Thi^ 
however, does not make him a whit more tolerant of too 
beggar who now comes up as if to illustrate his argu¬ 
ment. He silences the whine of tlie petitioner in an, 
instant by a threat of the police. . ,-i 

Arriving at his door, he announces himself V!iih U' 
sharpness of ring wViich startles the powers of the. 
kitchen into a fearful animation. Marj', as she opens 
the door, answers the question. Is dinner ready? ,with~ 
an affirmative at all hazards, and then plunges; down, 
stairs to implore Mrs Cook to make bet fib .a truto. 
Stalking abstractedly into his dressingrroom, he tells. .to 
find, first the boot-jack, then the soap, and it is well he 
does not summon half the hous^iold to show both, to 
his confusion, in their usual places. The slightest tu¬ 
mult amongst the children three floors up now annoys 
him. His wife, to fill up the time till dinner appears, 
asks his opinion of some new purchase, which was made 
because she knew he would like it; but, to her exteeme 
mortification, he wonders how she could choose such 
au ‘ ugly thing.’ As the minute-hand of the time-piece 
approaches the figure twelve, he commences an antici¬ 
patory lecture on the advantages of punctuality, which 
increases in earnestness at every second after the dock 
has struck, and is gradually rising to the severity of re- 
prhnpnd, when—happy moment—enter the soup! Now 
commences an entire change in his external as^t, and ^ 
in about twenty minutes he becomes _ _.. 

The man who has dined. Behold him now, seated ih: 
his lounging chair. His countenance is o’erspread with 
a smile of satisfaction. The harsh and grating tones, 
of his Voice ag: mellowed to softness; and instead. Of 
addressing hk wife in half-snappish laconics, he eon- 
verses in the most soothing terms of affeot^n and en¬ 
dearment. On being enticed to take a seteild glHfiCO at 
the new dress, he thinks it is not so uglj’ afto All; 
indeed, of one things he is quik certaia-rltotoi^,' he 
does not pretend to be a judge^bdt the 
become her complexion admirably. This U t^ teon^nl^ 
generally seized upon by ladies gi^ .tact to pAt' in p^ 
tice that pretty process of getting thdt.oAn Aiy' haflad. 
‘ coaxing.’ At such momenta hewjgm^|| ato iiioihited, 
and cheques written for millihett* bpl" ” ' 

are arranged, ‘ regarffleaft <3^ 
first-rate mAtlot^tnteii^a:' ' 
tei?k 



^Idbrllatigh' 

"aWd 

np a race along 
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the stniri to see who can get into the partonr and 
thereby create a most deatoning datter, the well-dined 
ihther bletsea their merry little hearts, and is delighted 
that they are in such excellent spirits. Should a 
drop in, instead of being wished almost anywhere else, 
he is pressed to remain *, and a quarter of ah hour’s 
conversation shows tliat the host’s opinions concern¬ 
ing d^te weather and the state of the country have under¬ 
gone a efaange. It is after dinner t^t Britain is pro- 
iOtthcad the greatest, best, and happiest nation in the 
ivorld. Ihe distress of the country fades gradually from 
the view:' it dwindles down to a few interesting cases of 
Operatlvie manufacturers thrown temporarily out of em¬ 
ploy, or of distressed agriculturists in picturesque cot¬ 
tages being kindly relieved by sentimental ladies or phi¬ 
lanthropic country gentlemen. Then is the time that 
Ittbscriptions to public charities are paid up, and cool and 
blanket societies planned for the ensuing winter. Nor 
does this sort of hopeful patriotism solely occupy the 
imagination of the man who has dined. His own afikirs 
present themselves to him in brighter colours than at 
any other time. He Imilds castles in the air, congra¬ 
tulates himself on the improved aspect of his adairs, 
and very likely asks his wife, in the event of their ever 
\ keeping a carriage, what colour she would like the 
horses to be? He appeals to his friend as to the best 
mode of investing spare capital; and asks him if it be 
true that a certain estitte in the neighbourhood is in the 
market, dropping at the same time a hint that, if it 
should come to the hammer, he shall attemd the sale. 
In short, after dinner everything seems coloured with 
a pleasing pink, which, speaking mure strictly, is merely 
the moral medium through which we see tiie objects.of 
dnr thoughts. 

These, tlien, are the almost opposite effects often be- 
ttnyed by the same man before and after dinner. I^it 
Us, however, return to the subject in a larger—more 
generid—-point of view. Man’s thoughts and sentiments 
beiag swayed in a great degree by his sensations, the 
ft^er will generally be hopeful or despondent as his 
to&Sations are pleasing or painful; and who will deny 
^at these are more pleasing when his appetite is sa¬ 
tiated than when it is craving ? There are exceptions to 
this rale no doubt; foawe have heard of gourmands who 
hunger and thirst after an appetite in order to enjoy 
(he pleasure of satisfying it, and whose despondency 
paly commences when they find tliey cannot eat any 
(him. .But these are happily few, because unnatural 
dkoeptions. Nature tells us when to eat by exhausting 
mteia, and by making it a pain to disobey, and a 
plPakure to obey her dictates. Snappishness before, 
Sukvlty af^ dtoner, certainly form the general rule. 
TMs becomes a very important maxim in suitors and 
fs'^ur seekers. How many an individual has marred his 
fbi^%fle by asking the favour that would have made 
it, b^ore, instead of after his patron’s dinner! So fully 
convinced is an extravagant young Oxford friend of 
oars of the necessity of timing his applications to ‘the 
governor’ for more cash, .that he invariably sends bis 
letters by the day mail, that they may catch the old 
gentleman napping just after dinner, 'rhe managers of 
dharitahle sodeties invariably make their collections 
i^r the hearts of the subscribers have been opened by 
a drst-rate tavern feast. ‘The trade,’ par excellence, 
diums the businesS-Uke caution of the booksellers at 
their annual auctions by a like expedient, and never 
Utink of putting up a single lot*tiU after the removal 
of the doth. In uort, a tiiousand similar instances 
might be adduced to show that the tide of fortune and 
' lilterality flows hi^^t after dinner. How different is 
:((( during tile hailp' b^rel Then it is that qimrrds 
ditejbMw, sad law ideas commenced i then it is itot 
< #Ml| cut hff eriring sons with a shilling, and 

husbands talk deeds of separatibn; si ‘tihis 
, jierted editors become super 7 p 4 i^iiliur, and 

li Ifrabntions of doubtful o<mtei^tera,> ntid 
lisnitmOonMnooly vigilant, thgt acaeody inyr. 
Ifbusgc wBl please (hem. Seader, when^you: 


have a favoor to ask a bargom to make, a contribu- 
ttou to seaid to a imgaaine, or a book to flarward to a 
critic, be careful, if you cmi possibly help ih not to ad¬ 
dress yourself to an empty stomach. '< 


KECOLliECTIONS OB AN ITALIAN; 

ARREST jHE ABBE BABtHELEHY.* 

Aetboctch a sense of psudenoe made me keep as much 
as possible aloof from the terrible struggles which took 
place in Baris during 1793, yet, for the sake of personal 
safety, 1 found it necessary to join the dub of the 
Jacobins and also that of tiie Cordeliers. I seldom, 
however, took part in the debates carried on in these 
dubs, and when 1 did, invariably took the side d the 
constitutional party amongst the Jacobins, and against 
the Duke of Orleans’s faction in the Cordeliers. 

In the previous year (1792), my preceptor, Oondercet, 
being completely absorbed in politic^ was unable to 
continue his instructions; but kindly transferred me 
to the care of the celebrated Abbe Barthelemy, who, 
though in his seventy-sixth year, was still in full pos¬ 
session of his brilliant faculties. Two hours of every 
morning were usefully and delightfully passed by me in 
listening to the instructions of this profound scholar 
and agreeable teacher. While the revolutionary storm 
raged without, we were peacefully enjoying the beauties 
of the classic poets and historians in the retirement of 
his study. 

On the 2d of September 1793, 1 took my usual 
lesson. The abbe was dissecting and fexplaining the 
true signification of a dispifted passage in Thucy¬ 
dides, when an unusual noise was heard at the door 
of the room, and presently two stranglers made their 
appearance. They were, in fact, officers of the revo¬ 
lutionary tribunal, followed by about half a dozen 
of the rabble. A warrant {Mandet d’arrit'), signed 
by the too celebrated public accuser, Bouquier-Tin- 
vllle, was put into the hands of my venerable and 
bewildered preceptor. It summoned him to appear 
immediately before the Committee of Public Safety; and 
I was ordered by the ofiicers to accompany him. It 
was nearly eleven o’clock, the rain was pouring down 
in torrents, and I intreated some consideration in behalf 
pf my aged master; but the request that a fiacre should 
be provided was met with sneers and abusive threats, 
and we were dragged through a deluge to our,destina¬ 
tion. This was a dungeon in which we were lodged pre¬ 
vious to our examination. It happened, fortunately as I 
thought for us, that Fouquier-Tinville, the much-dreaded 
public prosecutor, was under some obligation to me. 
Having sprung from very humble parents, he was at 
one time extremely poor, and existed in a most vrretehed 
condition by contributing trifling pieces, chiefly poeti¬ 
cal, to periodicals. Having no very high character fat 
honesty, and being, moreover, a gambler, he lived to 
concealment from tiie dread of cr^tora During (lie 
years 1788 and 1789 I had more than once saved him 
from a prison, by forwtuding him pecuniary aid through 
the editor of toe * Mercure de il^ance.’ As I always 
replied to his applications for assistance by tottor, 1 bad 
never seen him but once, and that was when be b«»ine a 
member of the Convention; and on that occasion be 
edly expressed his gratitude to me for my forthei kind¬ 
ness, astoring me, that, should it ever be in ^is power to 
serve me to any way, he would do so. *111680 cheering 
facts I commanicatea to my aged compaition the moment 
we were left alone. They had not, however, the-effect of 
raising bis hopes; he expected, he said, juo megoy at the. 
hands of Eouquier-TtovillA end altoough he bM imyer 
conspired against the republic to igny manner wbaiefer, 
yet Im expeotidf no less thiui to he sent to the ^iUotine 
like the bubdred* of iitoidbeat persons who. bgi^ been 
already inAssecred. ‘But you, my youiig {ri^d,*,be 
added, withHews to bis ayes, ‘ may possil^ be ipuid. 

i'uii*Bt'-^^%»vsia«ft]My(na)^kne<Wdsfe.4^ 
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Take'warningi then, from this danger, and make your 
etcape from this unhappy land ^ soon as possible. 
You are known to be wealthyj &d who knows but 
our tyrants, to possess themselres of your wealth, may 
make you an early victim upon some new and frivolous 
charge they may bring against you.’ While the vener¬ 
able abbs was addressing me, an usher entered and 
conducted us to the dreaded tribunal. 

Fouquier-Tinville was dressed in the red uniform of 
the sans-ktJotte party, and bore in his hand tlie famous 
red cap. On the desk beside which he stood were placed 
two emblems of the dreadful uncertainty in which 
Frenchmen then lived—a pair of horse pistols. Three 
commissioners of the revolutionary tribunal were ranged 
on the right hand side of the prosecutor, while a clerk 
was ready at the desk to note down our examination or 
procea-virbal. As soon as Fonquier recognised me he 
appeared rather surprised, and Mdressing me by name, 
asked, ‘ Why art thou before us ?’ ‘ Because,’ I answered, 

‘ I was found in company with the Abbe Barthelemy, 
who is my tutor.’ ‘ But dost thou not know that he is 
an aristocrat and a conspirator?’ rejoined Fouqnier. 1 
replied, that having for many months passed two hours 
daily in his company, I had good reason to know that he 
was nothing of the kind. As it was found, after some 
consideration, that at lea&t I co\dd not be implicated, my 
immediate release was ordered. The abbo was sent to 
the conciergerie, that some inquiries might be made into 
the character of the person who had denounced him, con¬ 
cerning the honesty of whose motives some doubt had 
arisen. 

The uSb I made of my liberty was to solicit an 
audience of the public‘accuser, and my request u as 
promptly granted. As I write more than half a century 
from the period at which this incident occurred, and 
nearly as long from the well-deserved execution of 
Fouquier, I can have no party to conciliate, and no end 
to answer except that of truth. This obliges me to 
State that—monster of fklschood and ferocious cruelty 
as this man unquestionably proved himself in his public 
capacity—he received me on this occasion with great 
kindness, and even appeared greatly pleased that it lay 
in his way to serve me. My object was of course to’ 
plead for my falsely-accused preceptor, to learn the par¬ 
ticulars of the accusation, and the name of the accuser. 
It turned out that the individual who had denotmeed the 
abb^ was one of the officers of the national library, in 
which Barthelemy held the post of under librarian, and 
that in all likelihood the accusation was made from per¬ 
sonal motives; the subordinate having recently received 
a reprimand for misconduct, accompanied by a threat of 
eventual dismissal in case his conduct were repeated. 
This roan Fouqnier promised to summon before him, 
niid endeavour to get at the exact truth of the matter. 
Meanwhile, he advised me to interest Carra, the chief 
librarian, and the abbd’s official superior, in his favour. I 
'tost ho time, therefore, in obtaining an introduction to 
Garret through Madame Talien, one of his most intimate 
friends. ^ 

'Though Caiva was a terrorist, and a commissioner of 
the revdutionary tribunal, he was a weU-informed man. 
And had the character of being a lover of justice and 
fidf pl^. I stated riie case to him, and intreated him 
t6 Use nk influence iri obtaining a del^ in bringing the 
Abbs to tried, so that time might he afforded i^r inqUir- 
^ into the triith of the accusation, and of the motives 
wEieh kd ihe Ubtary stmordinate to make it. Cetira 
linked to use-all ms Influence in favour of his vener- 

^ppfly my exettiops were rewwded, and m;^ ippre- 
beniioos for tiie se^fy of my instructor were hut of 
' short ffhration. The person who denounced the Sccqied 
Yas i^Mned hy Ckna and Fouquier, and they Soqn 
I ®steoveifed that ms eeidehce was not to be telied oh, for 
I he had sicted Solely froth motives of personal rforOnge. 
Iwek sifotfor ataw^t ser^ o’doifo foe sahfe d^, 
and ohtaihed an dtder addfosiod to the jailer of the een- 
I ckrierle htf foe ‘ iniwisitiaki Ubfostion M cithmn Baa- 
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thelemy.’ The haste with which 1 fiilfllled roy errand, 
and the joy with which I embraced my old preceptor, it 
is only possible to imagine By ei^ht o-otook on the 
same evening the abbe again found himself in Ms apart¬ 
ment in tile Rue RicheUcu, receiving; the congraiaila- 
tions of all those who had heard of his liberatfoh. T5»e 
shock, however, which the danger he bad escapod oa|p- 
municated to his aged frame, he never wholly recovet^i 
and from that day his spirits and bodily strength de¬ 
clined. I now ceased to be his pupil; but, till hk death 
in 17 9-, I continued to visit him frequently, both fiw 
the benefit of his conversation, and as a fribute of re¬ 
spect for his great acquirements and private virtues.. 


TIIE LAW OF KINDNESS. 

A TOUTME, entitled ‘ Illustrations of the Law of Kind¬ 
ness,’ by t^ Jif v. G. W. Montgomery, has been pub¬ 
lished at Alhiloy, in tiie State of New York. It is, as 
a literary work, of little pretension; but it presents in 
one focus a very considerable number of anecdotes ex¬ 
emplifying the superiority of llie benevolent over the 
coercive and severe principle, as a means of effecting 
good ends amongst our fellow-creatures-, and such 
reasoning as the book contains is animated by all the 
earnestness of an amiable and trusting nature. The 
author classifies his facts into chapters, one of the first 
of which presents scriptural instances, such as that of 
David’s conduct towards Saul in the cave; another pre¬ 
sents a brief account of the benevolent proceedings of 
Howard, Oberlin, Fcnelon, &c. showing how the law of 
kindness tended in tlieir Uvea to the most brilliant 
results. 

In the chapter on the disarming force of kindness, we 
have a story that never can be too often told: ‘It is 
well known that Quakers, or Friends, have adopt^ the 
non-resislniice principle, or the law, “ overcome evil with 
good.” The founder of Philadelphia, William^ Fmq, 
was completely armed with the spirit of this principle. 
When he visited this country, he came without cannon 
or sword, and with a determination to meet the Indians 
with truth and kindness. He bought their land, and 
paid them; he made a treaty with them, and obswved 
it; and he always treated them as men. As a specimen 
of the manner in which he met the Indians, the follow¬ 
ing instance is very striking. There were some fertile 
and excellent lands which, in 1698, Penn ascertained 
were excluded from his first purchase: and, ns he was 
very desirous of obtaining them, he made the proposal to 
the Indians that he would buy those lands, if they were 
willing. They returned for answer, that they had no 
desire to sell the spot where their fathers were deposited; 
hut to please their father Onas, as they named Penn, 
they said that be should have some of the lands. This 
being decided, they concluded the bargain, that Penn : 
mighii have as much land as a young man could trevel 
round in one day, beginning at the great river Cos- 
quanco, now Kensingrton, and ending at the ggeat 
river Kailapingo, now Bristol; and, as an equivalent, 
they were to receive a certain amount of English goods. 
Though this plan of measuring the land was of 
own selection; yet they were greatly dissatisfied irffo 
it after it had been tried; for the young Engffifor 
man chosen to walk off the trMt of land walkW so 
fast and fer, as greatly to astonish and inotfo^ bbem. 
The governor observed this dissatisfiactibn, and ikked 
the cause. “ The wklker cheated ns,’' said the lirihsas. 
“ Ah, how can it be?” said Penn; " did you not ohoose 
yourselves to have the land measured fo :fok :fo^ 

“ True,” replied the Indians; “ bnt vrSifo a 

big walk.” Some of Penh’S #0^ 

said the bargain was a fair oh^ ihd ituktlp Mt foe^ 
dinns ought to abide by itj and K nott! ifooiM be:Com- 
pelled td ^ " Compiled r 

you reiqjW them >mhoa| ..hfoodthM f ilfo&’t Foh see 
' this looks'to thurder?’- ’. lAn fondnff Mfo e behigBsnt 
smflefo fod if you 

; h&vk'''il%ka'infodtmtfof^Biiiflfo'-fo ifoods first agifod 














CHAaatEBe’Si j<i>TTBaf #Tt 


W, few*!# penijBRd irriting BOtm^hteg on *b0 daHiroent* 
handbad ife bscki to toe bBukrupt. ^ {lOor wfetuhi ex- 

peetod* to see there .f'togue^ scoTiBdreh JHaelLerV in^ 
Bwtoeit tout; toeie was in fair round; olilari»cter» the 
signattve iof itrm! ^‘We maJce it arule,”.said W. 
‘^MT«r to rcfluse sibling the eertiflcate of an. honest 
tnatcKSStuuii and we have never heard that jroa were 
anytoiog «^e.” The tear started into the poor man’s 
ey«l.,La;'i;; - » 

Ahv* S^ W. my saying was true. I said you 
wouldtIiTe to repent writing that pamphlet. I did not 
mean if M: a toreat; I on^ meant that some day you 
would; know ns better, and would repent you had tried 
toiinjnre m I see you repent of it now.” “ I do, I do,” 
ssidttbe’ gmtieful man. “ Well, well, my dear follow,” 
8 i|,i(|,,W. v“yoii know us now. How do you get on? 
WlMdi are you going to do?” The poor man stated that 
he hadjriwds who could assist him when his certificate 
was; obtained. ; *‘ But how are ycni off in the mean¬ 
time?'’ And tlie-answer was, that, having given up 
every.toing to his creditors, he had bcs»n eompellud to 
stint'his family of even the common necessaries, tliat he 
might be enabled to i>ay the cost of his certificate. “ My 
dear fellow,” said W. ” this will never do—^your family 
must not suffer. Be kind enough to take this ten pound 
nototo your wife from me. There, there, my dear fel¬ 
low—nay, don’t cry—it will be all well with you yet. 
Keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you 
will raise your head yet.” The overpoAvered man eu- 
deavemred in vain to express his thanks—the saddling 
in his tliroat forbade words; he put his handkerchief to 
Ilia face, and went out of the door crying like a child.’ 

/I am almost convinced,’ says the author, ‘that there 
never yet was an instance in whicli kindness has been 
fairly cxercisetl, but that it lias subdued the enmity op¬ 
posed to it. Its first effort may nut succeed, any more 
tlBUi one shower of luin can reclaim the burning desert; 
but let it repeatedly shed the dew of its lioly influence 
upon the revengeful sout, and it will soon become beau¬ 
tiful with every flower of tenderness. Let any person 
put'the question to his soul, whether, under any circum¬ 
stances, he can deliberately resist continued kindness? 
and;a voice of affection wiU answ'er, that good is omni¬ 
potent in overcoming evil. If the angry and revengeful 
person would only govern his passions, and light tlie 
lamp of affection in his heart, that it might stream out 
in bis ^tures and actions, he would soon discover a wide 
difference in his communion wito tlie world. The gentle 
would no loiiger avoid him; feiends would not approach 
him With a frown; the weak would no longer meet him 
with dread ; childiwn would no longer shrink from him 
with fear ; he would find that Ms Mndness wins all by 
its an^, giving them confidence, and securing their 
friendship.’ 


A FACTORY LIFE. 

It has become a sort of fasbion to speak of factory life os 
sorijetliing unusually dismal—attended by great and pccn- 
liif both to the body and nflnd—an unnatural scehe of 

labour pursned in diaagreeablo circumstanoes, and without 
any of the pleasures which cheer human beings under toil. 
Thiiitheae Ideas are at least not universally true, we liave 
longiJbeial 'OOBianeed) for any fiictories which wc have h^ 
ponnd toisee, be»A'eycd entirely opposite impressions. To 
thuiikn.‘.eifect4a; th« foU<>'^ipg letter; refening testhe foe- 
topfieaM 'TurtnB,a>to Egert;m hi Lancashire, wliich appears 
ihA(bf Wtarp»h^ho<l pamphlet by l>r W. C.. Taylor."' 

jWjaSMt KoW tnht I am settled quietly at hojii^, 

I toT-ptomiSe.'and try to give yon some idea of 

•tl«i,‘iti^ V tfo fitotory population, as it appeared to mo 
dmMtr'tty recbht vdsH to tm north of England. I heed 
Unt'i^ind'W^ of the atrtements put forwwtl in the^feWS- 
pttomn Mtowtoto tlidwiiserablo oonditidn of the operatives; 
an^^;lq(fii»y!'*Brfi,todr-.mts<iew, -for they made 8dch>:an; 
impreasiou on me, that it was with rolnotonoe l oons^ed 


AVttsttoimW'HmnMitafysyiBesa; londtovjib^ 


togo to Lannaehire ; iipleod 
({into genera], gnd 

why of whefm9.re« , AP-W 
was at a lafg^ dlnhef ,pm^';kt 

and seated next a'icritleriian wh'o_ii‘’(»fisM@i^ATgl^, 
clover and intelligfeht mbfi; ■ rfi 'the' eM#tsO:?ff 
1 mentioned that I was'going to'LantiaShlM V BAwtiM^; 
and asked, “ What On eartli tbuld tttimimWthoto ^' TIiW* 
he Would as soon think of going to St-Gites^; tliafett Waa* 
a liorrid place—factories afl cent ; th«t'>the.ipeopjyBs flnwf r | 
starvation, oppression, and eves-work,. |iadialmVMt,ik^4h4* 
Ibnii of humanity; and that tlie mill-owners y>;egeaMcWto^; 
pampered race, feeding on the very vitals, of thslf AUfk- 
peo;de.” 1 answered, that this was a dreadful .»itu|to pj- 
things; and a-sked in what iiart hifhad seen such mi^fy?. 
He replied, that “ lie had never seen it, but that lie had beep 
told that It existed ; and that, for his part, he never idd fern 
in the mannfwofnring districts, and that he mctWt tvotddi’'' 
Tliis gentlcan^ wss one of the very 'numerous body of 
IMjople whwWtosiiil reports without ever takrng the trouble 
of inquiring If t’-,y he true or false. 

I will pass over my .iourney as having nothing to do with 
the subject of tins letter, and ask you to accompany me on 
iny first visit to a eotton-niiU. niere I competent to the 
task, which I am not, it would he useless for me to doaoribo 
to you the nature of factory-work ; it is one of those things | 
of which it is impossible to form any notion by explanation 
or description, and wliich requires a minute and personal 
cxanun.ation to be at all able to comprehend. 1 found the 
mill a large building, with a wide stone staircase, easy of 
ascent, and very clean. The workmg-rooms are spacious, 
well ventilated, and lofty, kept at an equable tempswature; 
and, like all parts of the factory, exceedingly clean. There 
aro a number of windows in each room, indeed so many; - 
that I wondered if they had any window-duty to pay*. -.1 
particularly noticed tliat there was no crowding qf 1^0 
workpeople, for the machines occupy so much room as to 
make it impossible; e.ach operative has liis or her range to"’ 
superintend, and there is rarely any occasion fbr thcta'ld’' 
come in contact with one another. ' 

I spent some time looking at the tnaolii'nes, the mbtfotf’* 
and shape of which I can best givcyofi my notion bf fAInnjf ‘, 
graceful; one in particular delighted tue: I beliovis it'fi’' ! 
called the “ mule-caniago;” it recedes, and then retufni ‘ 
so gracefully, that 1 was almost going to say that tbs effeat i 
was picturesque; but this Iknow yoti would laugh'at fhoiiv* < 
ever, I can assure yon that the brightness of the maoliinniy; 
which looks like steel, and the Tqgnlanfy of its laofions, 

f niduee a lout ensemble wliich has a novel and striking efieat. 
t seems to me that the maeliines con do evoiiy^ng tout 
speak. It has been asserted, and is gener^ly beaeved, 
that the operatives, while at work, are obliged to assume 
jiaiiiful and unnatural attitudes, and that tnosG atiitades, 
from daily repetition, gradnally settle into confirmed de¬ 
formity. This is most untrue, for the heaviest part of the 
labour Is executed by the steam-engine or water-wheel, 
and it is watclifnlness and oare, not bodily exertion, that 
is re<iuirad from the operative: this oaro consists in seeing 
that the machinery acts, and in no instance did 1 see any 
ougjin a constrained or painful jiosition. Although they,, 
have ’‘ttlo or no bodily labour, yet the attention wMcjn 
they lu.vc to bestow on their employment prevents any 
couversaUon going on. This, I think, is an advantage " 
wlicrc persons of botli sexes work in the same room. ” 
’I'hfr propriety of demeanour and aj:>pearance of tile bpA' 
ratives cantiot fail to impress a visitor most favourably- I 
observed that groa- care had been bestowed upon 'Uto'S 
“boxing up” of dangerous machinery, and wan twd 
accidents were very rare, and that, When toby'did ' 
they wnse the “result of the greatert Btupi^yl< 0 n(Jtopli*A 
genoe.” After examining everything, I, oainp!,to:,^: ^b; 
clvirion that the nature of factory, labour bato 

deteriorating effect on those . ongjmud m 
opinion 1 w’as confirmed by seeiim the healthy appeaiwine 
of the ojicrutives about mo. Many j^rlB'we» at 
and all—I may say all, for ,I paw. Jfo 
healthy an4 liappy. Tlieh; agto, 1 

from fourteen to thfee or fbut-apitwghjajr v;yfcvjp^cw-ii 
larly notioed ; she wan thfl 

' would b« no easy .matter to iipiaitob.;'tof !hiiuBm •nas-.f ; 

' yonnever-saw a'infilra»W'!towm.lttoiii>“i'«i^ .b^"' 

ahe said tiw Wjw* 


avip^.|:; 

Mil sMs^'ts .b^"' 













C^AMBS8^« EPINBUBGii JOUBNAL. 


lUo 1 could eoail; believe on looking toiind, Cilix thejr »!} 
■eenied hearty and comfortable- On gotag into the tnSll, 
the females take oS their clothes in » room acrtgaed them 
for tJje purpow, put on a working dreaa, aa4> when the 
day’s labour is ever, resume their walkiug dress in which 
they go home. 1 nottoed that, although in working oos- 
tnmC) almost every girl had on a bead necklace; this, I 
suppose, they retained firom a very pardonable feehug of 
vanity. 

1 bdieve the’ ayera^ wages of the youi^ women em¬ 
ployed varies from ei^t to nine shilluigs o-week, and the 
younger prls and boys from five to seven. If an operative 
has a number of children, he generally endeavours to pro¬ 
cure employment for them at the mill where he works, 
and their united eamlS^s make them very comfortable. 
Ill country factories (which I am describing) the mother 
of the family seldom goes to work, hut remains at home to 
take care of the house, mind the infant, and prejiare the 
meals for her husband and elder ehildnni. 

Some who live at a distance from tlie mill bring their 
dinner with them, and have their tea brought them by a 
younger brother or sister ; but those who live near gene¬ 
rally go home to their meals. The mill-proprietors, in 
Eimny instances, have Ifcilt small houses very near their 
feotories, rthlch the p«opIc rent, and thus have lait a short 
distanoe to go either to work or meala I remember one 
day Meeting a, party of boys, about twelve in number, 
pbying about the mill between the hours of tw'elve and 
one, vvhich is allowed them for dinner. Each boy liad in 
his hand an immense piqpe of wliat he called “apple pastry.’’ 
It was composed of thick cnist, top and bottom, and layers 
of apples between. They were full of glee, eating away, 
langhlng, and talking. I stopped and spoke to them ; they 
said that they lived at some distance from the mill, and 
had brought their dinner with them, which they were then 
eating; that their jiarents were liand-loom weavers, and 
Worked at home, I asked whether they would rather 
work with their fathers or at the mill ? They replied 
uuanimonsly, “ At the mill, for there we know what time 
we have to work, and when to stop; hut at home we have 
to go on and on, and hardly cam anything.” I asked how 
many meals a-day they had, and whiit each was eomiiosed 
off une boy, who acted as spokesman for the rest, replied, 
“ Why, in Oie morning, before going to work, wc have tea 
and buttered cakes ; for dinner, wc have cither pastry 
like tills,” holding it up, “ or meat; in the evening they 
bring us tea and buttered cakes again; nnd at night, when 
we go home from work,<we get milk and porridge.” They 
ran off laughing, thinking, no doubt, that I had detained 
them quite long enough. Farther on, I saw a man seated 
un .somo stones, witli a little tray, covered with a white 
Okipkin, on,his knees; on this tray was a large meat pic— 
I' think mutton, by its appearance—from whicli he was 
Cutting pieces, and transferring them to his plate ; a jug 
IrtoUd near. Which I supposed to contain beer, hut on in¬ 
quiry I fCnn'd It was conec ; and a few steps back, a neat 
rady wmnad was leading against a hedge, viewing, with 
gi^t iMi3s$(djBoh, the inroads wdiich the man was making 
oh the pie. ^ey were man and wife; but, as they lived 


s^e from the mill where he worked, the good 

vrotiian )um broa|fht her husband for his dinner the pie 
whlidt I found WM enjoying. I thought what a gre.it deal 
of jdty his been’thrown away upon these people, who seem 
to enjoy evety iscMifori, while our unfortunate Irish pcasan- 
fry think thoMSelveS happy if they can get enough pota¬ 
toes to supply the cfivlng of nature, and to whom the 
taste of meat is nnfcaoWn. Peeling pretty well satisfied 
that the optatives ipid their children did not suffer much 
froin hunger, I next folt anxious to see the intenorof the 
cottages. Tliese cottages form qnlte a village, and have 
been buUt by the proprietor of the mill for the accommo¬ 
dation of his workpeople, to Whom he rents them at the 
very moderate rate of from 28. 8d. tb Ss. 4d. per week. I 
Wa* informed by the operatives that perteimioh to tent one 
of these cottages was regarded as a mvonr—that is, was a 
reward for conduct and industry; and that any 
pbtsp n gnilty of viefe or immorality wooid be immediately 
dhsMiseed. The Cottages are built of rtooe, ta a v«y open 
fjl^.s ^i^lff tfouj they contain from'four to six toome 
rtw’ cottages cont^ pUriour, kitchen, 

the feuBd-Speg ; np String t|i^ 

:^ck piemis«n, 

|Mppif|plhen'ef wc not^ges, and found thean ooi^teirtalwt 


and well-foinished; indeed BO much so as to oocamon me 
great surprise. Somerof the parlours were oarpeted, and 
all eontamed chairs, Cables, pirtures, and generally a eloek 
in the corner. In one house 1 noticed a large sampler, 
olaborately worked; this was framed, and han^g over the 
ohimney-pioce: the woman of the bCU®® exhioited it With 
great pride, said that it was her dattghteris work, that shp 
had been for some years working at the factory, and was 
just then cxpeotmg.hcr home to dinnot. She told us that 
her husband, daughter and two sons worked at the mill; 
that their united earnings made rilem very comfortable; 
“ indeed they wanted for nothing." The’ kltohen grates 
particularly attracted ray attention, they were so targe, 
and each had an oven and boiler attached to it: indeed 
one of the great blessing that these people enjoy is good 
fires ; these they have in perfection, ana at a very cheap 
rate; I believe they buy coal at as low as Ss. a tori. The 
blazing fires in every house add meatly to the appearance 
of comfort, and no doubt contribute to the health of the 
pcojile, as well os materially assisting in their culinary 
arrangements. In all the cottages wc went up stairs to the 
bed-rooms, at the particular request of the good women, 
who seem to take a pride in letting visitors see the order 
and neatness in wliich everything is kept. The beds were 
very comfortable ; had generally curtains of striped Idue- 
■and-wbite calico, good warm blankets, and coarse but 
very white sheets. There were generally chests of drawers, 
containing the wardrobes of the families, and many cap- 
boxes, which, on jieeping into, we saw were full of some 
very smart head-dresses for the wives and daughters. Tlie 
boys and girls of the family always occupied different 
rooms, the parents managing to stow' away the younger 
children in their own apartment. I ynderstood that this 
was a point upon which tlie landlords were very strict. In 
all the houses we saiv Bibles, and in out' oj two some 
attempt at a book-cose ; the b^ks were geiicriiJly on reli¬ 
gious subjects, and all of a strictly moral tendency. In 
one or two of the cottages we perceived, by tlie neatly- 
spread table and the savoury smell wliieb saluted us on 
entering, tliat preparations were being made for dinner, 
and therefore declined proceeding up stairs, notwithstand¬ 
ing the assurance of the good woman “ tliat we were quite 
welcome.” Altogether, tliore is nothing in these cottages, 
I assure you, to offend the most fastidious taste ; but, on 
the contKiry, every visitor must foci gratified by the order, 
comfort, and cleanliness that are everywhere visible. 

Wc next proceeded to another part, of the village, and 
came to some small houses with gardens before the doors. 
In a corner of one of the gardens there were some bee-hives, 
and all about, neatly arranged, little fiower-beds. Into 
this house we went, and found the mother surrounded by 
tier young children. Her husband was one of the foremen 
in the neighbouring inili, and the furniture and general 
aspect of lier house were even superior to wliat I have before 
described. She w'as herself a very nice person, with ap¬ 
pearance and nianncrs far superior to her station. I 
thought it likely that she had been lady’s-maid or honso- 
keeper in a gentleman’s family heforo her marriage ; hot 
no—from youth she had worked at the mill, and, I was 
told, was a foir specimen of the best class of the factory 
population. . I have before mentioned that it is rare in 
country mills for married w'omen to go to work, and yon 
can easily imagine tliat the care of their house and chib 
dren is quite enough ‘for them. I went into a little back 
kitchen in this honse, and saw a pan with, I should thfok, 
ten or a dozen large loaves in it; they looked vCty tempjf- 
iug, and I asked for a slice. Tlie good wCman immedkiely 
cut a thick piece. I never have tasted bettef bte^; 


reason feff asking was id show jt to my tristtdA^ lioAddp, 
who would not beUeve tfoit tlio dsMoartfo’c dil$dldiyes yero 
so well off. She'seemed qulte omendsd at tiliis« and ex¬ 
claimed, “Oh dear, itiia>i^ 1% euM jed ahaU |mve the 
loaf; WC are by ho means objects of idty,’’ TSils woEnati , 
interested me very Mueh i her ohlifosm rtete edipfortahlx 
dressed, and'd’^M^y^^. 4Itd8t!ibnr,'at^ had ah 
d^or^<hit'q«Dlh.’’^eAdld7^VldydF:'f!9^d'e^fif^ . ’' 
.The ':&«^5y.' My 

these adhifoid' 1^; .ttdno(||h| .'lnhs|.i«- 

perier’to'dtbev lior.ttd>Ul dEkM. 

^ioTew^oo^^ in nn^^^^iahka eif Bfo. 









CHAMBEBS’S EDINBUEGH JOUENAI*. 


I understood that great care -was taken to jitoonre nompo- 
tcnt:ieaeh(^ in oMex tliat the hou^allowed the children 
foiiijoduoation may be improtod to me utmost. Having 
visited and been mnoh natlfiod with the schools in my 
neighbourhood, we one day drove some miles to look at a 
school-houso which a ihiU-proprietor has just built for the 
Use of the children employed in his factory. '- It was a 
beautiful day; and, as we were enjoying ourselves going 
along slowiy, we met a number of persons, men, women, 
and children, dressed in their Sundify clothes, and walking 
on ijaily. tin asking the reasomof so many going in pro¬ 
cession, tliey told us tliat they were the operatives from a 
neighbouring mill; that their employer’s oldest son had 
just oome of ago; that they had all been invited to dine, 
and were to have great rejoicings to celebrate the event. 
They looked as liappy and merry as possible. iVe stopped 
a few hours at a friend’s bouse, and were soon cou- 
vinoed that what had been told us relative to the rejoicings 
was no exaggeration, for we hoard gim after gun fired, and 
various other sounds of festivity. My companioTi observed 
that it was very pleasing to see sucli good feeling between 
the masters and men. Our host replied that this was no¬ 
thing unusual; that tlie employers and employed met fre- 
qpiently; and that, if we would aeoompany iiim an<l his 
wife that very evening to a temperance tea- party, we would 
have an opportunity of seeing tiic eordiality and good fel¬ 
lowship between the operatives and their employers. To 
the tea-party acoordingly we went, and found a large room 
crowded with persons of both sexes, ail from the mills. It 
was divided into compartments, something like i>ews in a 
olmrch, holding eight or nine each ; a table in the middle 
covered with cups, saucers, teapots, plates of eakc and 
bread and butter, and a lady presiding at each table. Every¬ 
thing went off most orderly ; and after the tea-things 
were cleBr<jd aWay, a gentleman, who bad come; some miles 
for tlio purpose, addrcssdfl the company, not in a coiide- 
soending manner, but in a way that gave you an idea that 
they wore all friends mot together to exchange mutual 
good wishes, and encounigc one another in the cause of 
temporanee. The whole aft'air went off with as little lircacli 
of prt^riety, or even etiiiuctte, as if it liad been in a 
faslilouablc drawing-room ; no noise or confusion of any 
kind Altogether, it was a very pleasing sight to-see the 
different ranks thus mixing togetlicr, and must, I am sure, 
encourage kindly feeling on Imth sides. 

I believe we were on tlie snlpect of schools, and, indeed, 
going to visit one, when the procession of openitivcs in¬ 
terfered, and eaiised this digression; however, we went to the 
school, snd I have never seen a more elegant or convenient 
building devoted to the purposes of odueation. It was 
well-lighted, ventilated, and fiiroislied with the best ap])a- 
ratus for biiing lighted with gas and heated with warm 
water. The cost mnst have been very j^onsiderable. The 
proprietors bear all the expenses, but require the ehildrcn 
to pay twopence a-week for instruction, which twopence 
they allow to accumulate as a reserve fund, and pay back 
to each pupil at the ago of twenty-one. Tlie boys and girls 
have separate rooms, and different teachers for each. The 
children looked remarkably neat, healthy, and Intelligent. 

Altogether, this school was the most complete thing of 
the kind I ever saw, and convinced me that tlio proprietors 
must have the education and improvement of the children 
deeply at heart, when they go to such trouble snd expense 
to attain it. 

Now that I have seen the factory people at their work. 
In their cottages, and in their schools, I am totally at a loss 
lb account for the outcry that has been made against them. 
They are better clothed, better fed, and better conducted 
tiian many other classes of -working-people. The milj- 
dwneni, as for as I can judge, are most anxious to contri¬ 
bute to their Ifoppiiiesa and weifore, and the ^erstives 
themselves deem- qhite ooatented with their situation. 
With respect to tnfont, dr; more properly, juvenUe la¬ 
bour, I do not see how it can be dispensed with. I think 
twelve or fourteen is the age the law appoints for their 
. admission to the mills, add I have been told that they are 
often sent to Wbrk hi the coal mines until they are old 
enough for=th« mills. The wwes these chilifren pcooure 
is absolutely neeesadry tMr support, and werb they 
depending on thefr parents, they would not have their four 
mMls a-day.m^iapsnot ons. in foot, I cannot objert ^ a 


their brows, we cannot expect to Bee them better off, 
more oomfortable, or more happy than tlie"footpry ope¬ 
ratives of the north of England- 

As my letter has now reached rather an nnrensonable 
length, I will eoDclnde, hoping, however, that your topre*- 
eions about mills and mill-owners will be soni(p!§llk^ 
by its iwrusal.’ 


MEANS OF IMPROVING AND PRESERVING j 

HEAITH. j 

1. HaBITUAI, CHJiERFm.NE.S.S AND C0HB03DRIS <)P i 

arising from peace of conaoienee, constant relionoe on th? j 
goodness of God, and the exercise of kindly feelings towards 
men. Pence of mind is as essential to health as it is to i 
happiness. 

i StBICI CONTROI, over the ArCEtlTES AND PASSIONS, -With 
a fixed abJiOi-.-'-’-o; of all excess and all unlawful gratldoa- 
tions wha|so“"% i He that -w ould enjoy good health must 
bo ‘ temperate -k all things,’ and habitually exercise the 
most rigid self-government; for every sort of vicious indul¬ 
gence is highly iniurions to health ; first, direcOy, in its Im¬ 
mediate effect s on the body ; and, next, indireclly, in the 
perpetual dissatisfactum and anxigty of mind -which it 
mvariably occasions. ’*■ 

'6. Early hisino ; and in order to this, take no supper, 
or if .any, a very sliglit one, and go early to bed. The hour 
ln'/ore bed-time should be spent in agreeable relaxation, or 
in siieli exercises only as tend to compose the mind and 
promote inward peace and ehcerfumess. 

i. Simplicity, modkratio.v, and regularity with re¬ 
spect TO DIET. A judicious selection of tlie articles of food, 
(lie care fill avoiding of unwholesome dainties, and whatever 
has proved hurtful to the constitution. The quantity bif 
food slionhl be proportioned to the amount of exercise a 
person undergoes. Sedentary jicople should be rather ab- 
stennous; Iheir food should'be nutritions, easy of diges¬ 
tion, and moderate in quantity. Seldom eat anything 
between the regular meals. 

5. To be very sparing in the use of wine and other 
slimulants. Tliey may sometimes be employed td advan¬ 
tage in cases of extreme debility or extraordinary labour; 
blit, nndi.'r any eircumstanccs, if too freely or too frequently 
mdulgcd in, tliey will most certainly impair your health 
and shorten yonr life. 

6. Take your meals with as much qciET and comport 
as possible. Bustle, vehement discussion, bad news, dis- 
agrec.able companions, and all vexatious excitement, should 
be carefully excluded at meal-times. 

7. Eat very slowly, with a view to the thorough mas¬ 
tication of your food: rather forego a meal, or take but half 
tlie needful quantity, than cat too fast. 

B. Refrain erom both mental and bodily exertion 
FOR A SHORT TIME AFTER THE PRINCIPAL MEAL. If imme¬ 
diate excition bo required, only a slight repast should be 
taken instead of the usual meal. N.B.—Never eat a full 


•aYlhe^iiMwaTO eara' ttete bwad by the sweU 'oj 


taken I'lcanwfiile. 

9. Occasional abstinence. WheneYer the system ft 
feeble or disordered,' diminish the quantjty of your foo^ 
and allow yourself more time for exercise. In CMbS ^ 
slight indisposition, a p,artiai or a total fast will otfon 
found the best restorative. 

10. Take no’physic, uiilcss it be absolutely nepeiigw. 
Learn, if possible, how fo keep well without if. la <if 
real indlsijosition, consult a oompeteirt foedical wmfit 
without delav; and implicitly att^iid to hie directions^ CO 
for as you think ho is fully acquainted wiiji your dOijuBfi- 
tntion, and with the best means of treating yotn dMjOr^ec. 
Never risk your health and lifo either by 

illness, or by tampering iHth quack remedleia '■ 

11. Gentle exercise should be takea legulaTly two 

hours arday at least; and it must WOT be ff^ttaa that 
CHEERFULNESS is ah cssentUd ihgtaglHtt fo'Ut bwefioial 
exorcise. Mental relaxation ifr Wgreeable spoiety, too, 
should be sought as often as daB 'amnMtnito bn^noMi and 
other important afaiia tyai p<m^ ’ 

12. Theimtwitaneedf t^ffMlltXHangtfidr^ aod peiM 

in every .paMedlat'YdtDiit'-frof-M^^ thoMi^, 

VENTILATtON 

' afid'' ordef^ df our 
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contribute, though indirectly, y*?t c^tainly uimI pow^rfirily, 
to promote-both heultb nnd oUeerftilneea: M lbe ebnitn^ 
state of things is generally found to produce dlseoinl^, 
nervotM itrit^ionj and depression of spirits. 

[Tbs att^ tnaslms 'were comiKiaed by a teaOber, for the purpose 
of brine .printed in a larte type, and hung up in hjs sohool.] 


POSTAGB-tABIXS AND ENrEIDPBS. 

< The following facts relative to tho manufacture of our 

g reieUtt postage-labels and envelopes may not be unin- 
sresting to the reader. They are gleaned from a paper, by 
the Bev. J. Barlow, on the Chemical and Mechanical 
, Processes, and the ^cial Influences of the Penny Post, 
- iead at a recent meeting of the London Royal Institution. 
The adhesive labels, or ‘ queen’s heads,' as they are com¬ 
monly called, are executed by Messrs Perkins, Bacon, and 
Petoh, on Mr Perkins’ principle of steel-engraving by 
traasferi This process depends on the property of iion to 
become bard or soft as it receives or loses a small quantity 
of -carbon—the soft plates receiving impressions of the 
bridal hardened engraving, and tlien being tcmiiered to 
the necessary hardness for the purposes of the printer. 
Mr Bariow lays great stress on the absolute identity of 
every engraving, ho#cver numerous, produced by this 
method. The engine-work on the adhesive labels is of so 
eiose a pattern, that it cannot bo taken off by lithography 
br taiy mmUar contrivance ; while, on the other hand, the 
eye it so accustomed to notice slight differences between 
One fkoe and another, that the most skilful imitators of a 
m^UQte engraving of a human oountenanco (like that of the 
sovereign on the label) could not iwssibly avoid such a 
deviation from what ho was copying as would insure the 
d^octlon of fbigcry. With regard to the qualities of the 
edibured inks with which the labeis are printed, Mr 
Baifcw remarks, that though sufliriently permanent to 
Withstand the effects of snn-liglit, min, (ic. they would be 
discharged by any fraudulent attempt to remove tlie 
dblitendlng stamp for the purpose of issuing the labels 
a setoond time. The gum used for fixing tlie labels to 
letters is chiefly derived from potato starch, and therefore 
porfeotly mnocuous. 

The manufacture of the postage-envelope is effected by 
matijr powerful, yet accurate machines. Tlie paper is per¬ 
vaded by cblonrcd threads, as a security a^inst fraud; 
and when sent from the manufactory of Mr Dickinson, it 
isdeRvered to the firm of Messrs De l>ri Rue, It is there 
out into lozenges, by the engine of Mr Wilson, with the 
aliiMwt precision, and at the rate of sixty or eighty thou¬ 
sand a Imnate. Freviously to being stamped, each lozenge 
IwaW notch cut in each side for the convenience of folding; 
tids is done by an anmlar chisel. The envelopes are then 
Stamped at Somerset House, by a machine which combines 
the operations of printing and embossing—^thc invention of 
the late Sir W. Congreve. Tlie last process, the folding 
and gumming, is performed by the Messrs De La Rue, who 
employ thuiy-nine folders on an average; and a quick liand 
can fold SdOO in a day. 

Mr Bariow next noticed some statistical conclusions:— 
One eagravtag on Mr Perkins’ liard steel-roller will afford 
1680 triuisfers to soft steel plates: these again will, when 
havdoied, admit of 60,000 impressions being pulled from 
each, so that one original will afford 100,800,000 impres¬ 
sions of labels. Twelve years ago, common envelojies were 
sold at one shilling the dozen (now the postage envelope, 
with its medallion, may be bought wholesale at half a 
farthing, exolnsivo of the atamp)_; and yet, tboiigli the 
manufaetUTe is peoutiarly costly, it returns a small profit 
to the goveRiment. More than two hundred and twenty 
millions of riiaigeable letters were posted in 1843 ; so that, 
supposing all the lette^boxe8 in the United Kingdom to be 
open twelve hours in the day, and Jto communicate with 
one large spout, the letters would keep flowing riirougli it 
at the moan rate of fourteen in a second. 

CHtNBSE POTITOG. 

jUm foUowhm, yriilch is a verbal translation of an ink- 
mnker B shop-bill at Canton, equals aiiy^ing in tbe puffing 
*»* n ow to such aStoaUliing perfection by bur own 


toftion. 1 yojy good ink, prime cost is very. This 
ink is heavy; so it mid. 'Ibe eye of the dxsaon gfitters 
and dazzles, so don this ink. No, One makes like it. 
Others who make ink, make it fat- kho sake of accumu¬ 
lating. base coin and cheat, while I make it mriy for a 
name. Plenty of A-kwan^tsMs (gentlemen) know my ink 
—my family never cheated—they nave always borne a good 
name. I make ink for the “ Son of Heaven,” and au the 
mandarins in the empire. As the roar of the tiger extends 
to every place, so do6s the fame of the “ dragon’s jewel” 
(meaning Ids ink). Come, all A-kwaUhtmes, come to my 
shop and soo the sign Tae-shing at the side of the door. 
It is Seaou-shwuy Street (Small Water Street), outside 
the south gate.’ 

The ‘prosperous in the extreme’ is equal at least to 
the ‘one million capital’ of any of our Insurance offices ; 
while ‘ great-grandfather, grandfather, father, and self,' 
throws utterly into the shade the claim to antiquity and 
stability so often put forth in our home proapcctuses 
under the captivating announcement of ‘ established in 
17.92.’ The epithets ‘fine, fim*, hard, very hard,’ 650. 
whicli the ink-maker bestows on his article, are quite as 
attractive, and certainly more definite, thin the ‘super- 
royals and cxtia-Biiperfines’ of our oonntryracn j the ‘picked 
with oarc, selected with attention,’ rivals any day the 
‘purchased by Mr Jones himself, who lias just returned 
from the London, Manchester, and Glasgow markets ;’ 
while ‘glittering and dazzling like the eye of the dragon,’ 
is decidedly a jioeticnl flourish to which none of our black¬ 
ing-makers have yet had the hardihood to aspire. Again, 
the modest assertion, th.at others make ink for the sake of 
accumulating base coin and cheat, while our hero does it 
‘ only for a name,’ is what we need nqper expect from the 
self-sacrifieing patriotism of John Bull, ‘ immense’ as are the 
‘ sacrifices’ which he professes every season to^ffer to tlie 
purchasing public. ‘ 1 sell to livn by my trade,’ says John ; 
‘ if I didn’t, wouldn’t you call me a fool i’ Smith and 
Co. profess to sell at the ‘ smallest remunerating profit 
the Canton ink-maker goes ahead, and tells his customers 
tliat ‘ prime cost is very.’ ‘ The old-established firm of 
Brown and Brown’ bears a most excellent oliaracter—no¬ 
body doubts it i but we qiicstioii much if the modesty of 
the partners will allow them in their next handbill to assure 
the public that their family ‘ never cheated,’ or that they 
themselves liavc ‘ always borne a good name.’ ' I make 
ink for the “ Son of Heaven,” and all the mandarins in the 



the ‘ everywhere fame’ of the dragon’s jewel extends uu- 
douhtedly over a roncii wider field than that oconpied by 
the ‘ iwiiicipal dealers in the United Kingdoms.’ 


SOUNDS AT SEA. 

Thk weary sea is tranquil, and the breeze 
Hath sunk to sloop on its slow-heaving breast. 

All sounds have jiossed away , save sueh as please 
The ear of night, who loves that miuic best 
TUo din of day would drown. The wanderer's song. 
To whoso Bwoot notes tlie mingled oharme belong 
Of sadness linked to joy; tbo breakers small 
(Like pebbled rDls) that round the vessel’s bow 
A dream-like murinttr make—the splasli and fall 
Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow. 

She laves alternately her shining sides— 

Tbe flap of sails that like white garments vast, 

Bo Idly bang on each gigantic mast-^ 

Tho regular tread of him whose skill presides 
O'er the night-watch, and whose brief,Stful word 
The ready helmsman echoes: these loW sounds 
Are*an that break the stillness ittiatiKsU'^iiids 
Our lonely dwelling on the dvAy main. 

But yet the visionary soul Is stirrod, 

While fancy hears full many a fazreff strate i 
Float o'er the oonsoiouB sea! The scene and hour 
ControlthespWt With mysterious power J ’ 

And wild ttuuttataUe thoui^ arifei ' -1"': - 

That noako US yearn to jfiWwtheatany sMMl . 
toovri, ^ fe £. RleAaMsnt. ’ - 


I 'pielmd wlth t^, 'touted V^k ft 


Publishad hy W. and B, Ouaisbiws, Bdlab 
permlsslaii, by W« .lk Oaa, Asaen Corms 
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SATtrBDAY, JUNE 29, 1844. 


I , ' 'tHE FIRST LUCIFER. 

ABbuT ttiis time an extraordinary event happened in 
tl^ )?'i!h%h, nothing leas than the introduction of lu- 
tiier matclies. You must know that Provost Dicki- 
suB -wiuS a very fanny man, always contriving aome 
ploy dr joke to get a laugh at amongst his com¬ 
panion*, and turning mostly all sorts of things into a 
ridicule, so that the town was never well out of one 
place of waggery of his till it wns into another. The 
provost had been in Edinburgh one market-day, and 
had seen the things called in.stantancous lights orlucifer 
matches at the inn'where he put up. I daresay it 
niuat be flfljfen years since; so you see it’s not a story 
of yesterday that I am £oing to tell yon. Well, the 
pfoVost Was nneommon taken up with the lucifers, 
winch he thought the grandest thing he had evei seen, 
kcepiug off gas and steam; a great improvement they 
were surely upon the flint and tmder-box, which you 
might often hammer at fur half an hour at a time, 
ano hot get a light i^er all. bo the provost, what docs 
ho da hut gives a friend, that was going to Edinburgh 
on business, eigliteenpence to buy a box of lucifer 
matches—they were eightcenpence then, though every 
baVg-lggged bairn is now selling them fur a penny. 
Well, nO) matter as to the price. The provost never 
regarded any expense when he had a juke in his head. 
His Mend—it was Wilham Thomson the merchant— 
brings out the box of lucifers next daj, and bands it to 
the provost, who took him under a stnet promise to 
keep all quiet for two or three days. 

Now, you must understind, next door to the provost 
there was a man they called Banders BTiven, that kept 
a public-house, a decent quiet sort of a body as could 
be, with quarter hoots and whings in them, and a wee 
gray head, and the hair aye stroked smooth Over lus 
brow. Bandqrs was tacksman of the customs of the 
burgh, and In that way was well known to the provost 
and tiie council. Uia house was principidly for trades¬ 
men t but there was one good back<-roam with a carpet 
in*^ that answered very well for two or three of the 
busses who JJlfght wanting to have a chat in the 
kvehing over lupg Cf toddy. So the provosk what does 
.he devise hut ^wifthell give Sanders Niven a fright with 
ibe Idcifurs. Why, yom Jenow, Banders had never heard 
of lucifen all his days { ti01 daresiiy if yon had named 
them to }ilinK,<» an account of them, he would 

have been just'S wSw,es before. So the provost asks 
Sailie Brydone, nod ite Dean of G’Uild^tJiat’e John 
tir4ahart aiatv iW l n n i» l tt> a'aiyse«; and one or two more, 
into Ssnden'a htme, whsro he said there was gehag 
to liA Mtgb.gliuw and, accordingly, by 

mbit of us 

Wir When 


brought in ife jug and glasses, the provost asked him 
how ho dit^-md requested that he would come in and 
sit down a wfaUv, which ho blithely consented to, and 
in flve minutes in comes Sanders with his better coat 
on, and a clean n ashed face, and'his hair new comhed,« 

‘ Come away in bye, Sanders,’ says the provost, ‘ nod 
dinna sit on the door, but go into the fire, for really itfs 
a coldish kind of night, and the wind’s unco sair in fho 
cast. Have ye brought a glass for yoursell, Sanders 111 
‘ Ay, that I hue, provost—mucglo obleeged to you.’ 
And so Sanders sat down, and the toddy was made 
real good by the dean, who was a grand hand at a jUg, 
Aiid we all began to converse on the topics of the day, 
tho landlord tiking his share of both the toddy and the 
chat as well as the rest. By and by we came to tsik df 
two new improvements that the provost had a 
hand in—namely, the ncw-scating of the kirk, ahd fbd 
new arranoemonts in tlie kirkyard. He liad made both 
the living and the dead sit about most astcnishin^yii* 
Tho provost •» as very great upon both subjects. It* 
would have beta nothing at all to make the IHring folk 
shift their plan’s a little in the kirk where it was ne-, 
cessaiy; but when he began to meddle with the dead 
folk, there was a ternble storm raised about his ears. 
His object, you must know, wa# to make butisi- 
gronnd something neat, for it had got into strange dis¬ 
order in the course of time, and there were no right wtdks 
through it. And so what does he do but makes every 
one of the old upright stones lie flat down upon the, 
ground, as if they liad got tired of standing so long, and 
were wishing for a rest; and he also had the whede auf- 
fliop smoothed down, and neat square stones stuck in, to 
moi'k every family’s piece of ground $ and then he be¬ 
hoved to have nice gravel walks Laid out, with ovorgrero 
busttc'' along the sides of them; and that occasioned * 
aviful troubles, for this one came and said it cut In^ 
upon his grandfather, and that one spake up tod saM 
it went clear over the heads of his last two wivfes ,' 
and so on. Howsoever, our provost, who was » tdSl 
clever thruugh-^oing person, and a determined teforusfRi^f 
of rverj'riiing that would reform, fbught Jiis w^ OBb iMfc i 
all his perplexities, and made a real fine job of It * 

so that it’s now said there is not a snusrtipr pr 
comfortable-looking kirkyard to bo aaywbeW j 

ours. And so the talk went on, riff Wpi came i 

about the ri surroctlon-men tliat used to wtoamiiylh 
bj-past years, robbing all the unaubpectiag 11^ 
yards in the country side. , , ‘ 

•Save a care of a* 1’ said 

dreadful folk these sieimriiaaildstiviB^ story 

ijiat was ^ d 


•in tho Back 


omaaw^ 
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M Sim Jeifs not for teaching it at 

roand «heti; the provoat allowed 
tdatches. And then we all 
timk wa^c himat!, ttiU langhing to ouraelves at the 
of StOideri’e frightened face, and thinking we 
hkd had a frinnier ;^oy in our bom daye. 

■ It oozed out among the neighboura what a droll 
biiaiheia there had been on Monday night at Sanders 
Niven’s, and great was the curidlity to hear the story. 
Bb, ni^t after night, parties ef the town’s folk met in 
Saiiden’s house tO get it all from his own month over 
a jug of toddy, and see the lucifers lighted by way of 
fUasteation. It really turned out to be a grand business 
for Sanders, and the dean was not far wrong when he 
observed, in his iiawky way, that Provost Dickison’s 
lUciibr match had keepit the town in het water for a 
fortnight. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

TEE nAnOEB. 

This is one of those unhappy animals which have long 
met with disrespect and persecution through ignorance 
of their character, habits, and general relations to ani¬ 
mated nature. These once known, prejudices discredit¬ 
able alike to man’s humanity and his intelligence, vanish; 
nothing in the scheme of creation appears unamiablc or 
distorted, unless wjien viewed through the medium of 
an uninformed mind. 

The hadger*(Jf«fc’s Tqxns) is arranged by n.aturalists 
under the ursine, or hear family, because, like thc.si! 
animals, it is plantigrade ; that is, rests, in standing and 
walking, upon the wliole length of that part of the hind 
limb extending between what in the horse, for example, 
is called the ftcciS, to the toes; while other animals 
w'alk upon the toes (thence called digitigrade). It is 
separated, however, into a distinct genus, of which, 
according to many zoologists, it is the only species; 
while, according to others, there are three—namely, the 
common, American, and Indian—each distinguished by 
differences greater than what would warrant their being 
classed as mere varieties of a single species. Be this as 
it may, the type is exceedingly rare and peculiar; so 
peculiar, indeed, that one of the ablest illustrators of 
Cuvier remarks, ‘We might imagine that it was with¬ 
drawn from the ordinary influences wliich operate on 
animal life by some particular and inexplicable power, 
bad we not learned rather to distrust our own conjec¬ 
tures than to doubt of the power, the wisdom, and the in- 
ffnite benevolence of the CJreator.’ Agreeing with tliose 
who regard the badger as forming a distinct genus, un- 
'A6r which are comprehended the three species above- 
mmitioned, we sltall confine our description to the coin- 
IBOn, or European species, merely remarking, tliat the 
Ambers dife in «eme particulars of colour, size, length 
dif^outi Ac. mbre interesting to the professed ,zoologist 
. than to the general reader. 

fe^The iSBmmon badger (AT. Vulgaris) is as large as a 
ni|^|dI6«aiiled dog, but stands much lower on the legs, 
id 'hroa(Rrr and flatter body, The head is long 
' ip^l^ated, like that of the bears, and the ears are 

The hair is uniformly long and 
cOaitrSiw fee wide body, nearly touching the i^ound 
■ wheri tte aMmal W*®*; and. beipj directed backwards, 

' hHee tettl of the taib%hich is only five or 

' ilx itibhed feUditIfe. The body has a clumsy and shape- 
tesa’hppearaince,' th most animals, the darker feadea 
' iff colour are found fo predominate on the back and 
iitip^perteof'lihe body, end the Ughter shades J>elow; 
j,#ut la the bedgen this ayatem is revased. The head of 
Eunmewt'ifeeeies, for ias<»ace, is white, excejitfee 
of the difn, which is black, ah# two stri^ of 
fei si»n ehbmf Which rise on eaell foam ^e 
.jnew' w‘tlih;^'th<ia^'.:-imd'alte r_ pis fe»t' l>&efcwia ^-:n^ ' 


covered with a short black hai#; apd the sides’ end' 
back with long hair of an ash-gnQ'. .Tbe’balr ttt 
the upper parts, however, has tmee ■ diiforwit 
—being yellowish»whIte next the skin,, bUde 
middle, and ash-gray towards the tips whldr foriwulis' 
external or visible portion. The skin of the Is 

amazingly thick and tough; the muscles of fee l^abd 
feet, which are armed with digging claws, pbssCiis tfst; 
strength; and the jaws, from their peculiar artidlffatlhhyf 
are capable of holding on with greater tohliclty feut: 
those of any other animal of double the size. In fee ^ 
badger we find a structure not capable of much bgilRy,, 
but eminently cal(;ulated for resistance and endUranoe.' 
To add to its powers of defence, it is furnished, like seme' 
other animals, with a mephitic sac, by which it Is eb>, 
nbled to surround itself witli an atmosphere cSlculsted 
to repel many of its enemies. 

Althou|^ scattered over the northern regions of 
Europe and Vsia, the badger is everywhere a fere 
animal; and in countries sucli as Britain, rapidly disap¬ 
pearing before the progress of cultivation. It frequents 
woods and wilds, retiring to Ihe most solitary places, 
and digging for itself a burrow in some dry knolli 
taking possession of any rocky crevice or cavern which 
may present itself. In general it loves to fashion its 
own burrow, which in sandy districts consists of several 
winding passages and recesses,, apparently formed for 
greater security. During danger, it retires to some (tf 
these crossings, artfully choking up the entrance wife 
earth ; and thus we have seen two days spent in digging 
to awards the end of a burrow, while the animal lay shUjlly 
secure in one of the side recesses, which had hfen pai^ 
undetected by its pursuers, 'ihe burrowing pow^'of 
the badger are of the first order, aud iShould its 
defiled by other animals durlng:its absence, or be 
ject to wet, itainstantly retnoves, and forms for itself 
another habitation. Its burrow is thus regarded fe a 
model of cleanliness, and stories are told by naturaliata 
of the fox intentionally defiling the badger’s bdr, m 
order that he might obtain possession of a dweuing I 
without the labour of constructing it. We cannot vouch ' 
for the truth of such stories; but this we know, that fow 
animals are more scrupulous with regard to the deaUU- 
ness and comfort of their dwellings, or labour at their 
construction witli greater ardour and perseverance. On 
this head M. F. Cuvier gives the following anec¬ 
dote of two yomig badgers which he kept in a moat 
surrounded by walls, and having a large mound of darfe 
in the middle:—‘On being transferred to fee moat, 
they first sought allround the walls for a place in which , 
they could dig. Having discovered an empty space be* S 
tween two stones, fee upper of which was projecting, 
they tried to increase it; but as it was rather elevated, 
they were obliged to stand on their hind feet to reach iti 
and with much difficulty they tore away the plaster 
and stone which they wanted to get rid of. Tim mfde ^ 
would then several times lie down at the foot of ttw 
wall, and the female mount upon his body to reitoh fee 
hole more easily, which she was trying to augment. 
When they found aU their efforts were useless, 
recommenced operations under another large Stone, 
only one in ttfe place beside the former which proj^ectllai ' 
but here th^ encountered a resistance they cotkld qot 
overooine. 'Tired of their vain attempts on feO'#^y 


overooine. Tired of their vain attempts on thg aidfe 
of the walls under projecting stones, tiiey tornisd fefer 
attention to the mound of earth, pnd worked, fee 
especially, with uncommon assiduity. At first'they 
made little trenches all about the mouad, fe If cq in¬ 
tercept and lead off the rain feat uptm i% i 

and then fixed themselves exactly oj^pofete fee pkte* 
-where they had made their second attWpt ag^nst 
wall. They commenced by removing efefe wlfe'> 
feeir nose, then they made use of feoir fbre patfe to*i|g * 
and fling the earth back wards hgttreen feeir atnd km 
When this was accumulated',te a certain amount; fe<y 
threw it stUl forfear Wife; bind t#wa; sod nnwy, ; 
when fee'most;dist)fet!{itW|i|.'ttfe'&pitdSd‘fei'1feMiM 
anoe- tiity weiu 'mslItg'iPp''feih 
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ooine walking backwards to remoTd it still farther, 

; rooking use both of tbeir hind and fore paws in this 
operation, and they never returned to work at their 
burrow until they had completely removed thia heap of 
mould out of their way. During the night the burrow 
was finished.’ 

The badger is nocturnal—sleeping all day at the 
bottom of its burrow, and moving about during the night 
in search of food. ^ strictly nocturnal, indeed, are its 
habits, that though we have kept watch in a wood, where 
there could not te less than sixty individuals, we never 
yet detected one moving about before nightfall, or hater 
than sunrise, unless perhaps an anxious female dragging 
leaves and dried grass for the accommodation of her 
future young, and then the slightest rustle would make 
her dive into her den till evening. The members of this 
horde were equally solitary as sliiy, and, save during the 
love season, a couple of badgers was almost as rare a 
I phenomenon as a couple of phoonLxes. llespecting the 
I food of the badger, much misrepresentation prevails, and 
the poor animal is often hunted down for tlie destruction 
of gameii poultry, and Jtven ymmg lambs, of wliieh it is 
wholly innocent. Hoots, fallen fruits, nuts, grains, and 
the lUce, constitute its principal sustenance; though it 
is not averse to young birds, eggs, mice, and other ver¬ 
min which may fall in its way. In captivity, llesh, 
eggs, bread, fisli, fruits, nuts, roots, and gr.ain, constitute 
. ite diet indifferently; Ifot in a state of nature, its search 
» for vegetable, and net for animal food. vSportsmen 
and gairiekeepers, who %vage a war of extermination 
•With the badger, have therefore very little, if an 3 ’ gn)und, 
for thOir hostility. We have known the poor fellow, 
bond and free, for the last twenty years, and jusii(;e 
compels ns to set down an occasional partridge's or 
pheasant's egg, a dish of young rabbits or leverets, or a 
disabled pullet, as the head and front gt his oilending. 
Indeed tlie animal is rendered unfit for the chase by its 
peculiar structure, and few creatures, unless taken by 
fruiqiTise, could possibly become its victims, even were it 
Niihaivorbusly inclined. Depredations laid to its charge 
are in most cases committed by the fox, which frequently 
takes possession of its burrow, and this misle^s tlie 
farmer, who traces the theft to tlie house, without eou- 
sidering who is tlie respousible tenant. Tl' j badger is 
no means voracious -. a small quantity of -foud 
anfflees; and yet few animals are so uuifurmly plump 
in good condition. This is mainly owing to the 
^at amount of rest which it enjoys—sleeping at ease 
Ste whole of tho day, and being dormant for a number 
Weks during the cold of winter. Indeed cold 
weather, winter or summer, keeps him within liis den; 
and he would ratlier fast for a w'cek than ^-t his nose 
to a sharp nortJi-easter, even in the month of June. On 
the whole. Professor Liebig could not find, within tlie 
range of animated nature, a more apt illustration of 
his fhttening theory than *n the badger, which, in the 
enjoyment of rest, warmth, cleanliiiess, and darkness, 
becomes as fat as an ortolan on the scantiest fare. Its 
flesh, like that of the bear, is said to be highly savoury, 
and though the poorest Briton may turn up his nose nt 
the idea, the richest mandarin in China co^d not liave 
a greater delicacy set before him, Thift it is that a 
well-fatted badger is - as saleable a commodity in the 
flesh-markets of Pekin as a haunch of venison in the 
sliambles of London. 

Naturalists have generally represented the badger as 
stupid and ihifotive in the extrenSe. This is far from 
the teutli, if meant to apply to the animal when in the 
enjojnncht of its natural freedom, though in captivity 
It appears sullen and mmt|8e~t3ie more so because ex- 
hShlted daring the day, tlm'tery period most nt variance 
tte habits and instincts. If taken young and 
jmdly treated, it may be taugdit to follow like a dog, 
agitewtand coaxing and reproof almost as quickly 
cMiine Bpedies. "When tamW, 
its icaitcr, but is Apt to 
fits, and to Irite, when meddled with by those 
unacquainted. That it possesses great 


activity and ptrsevepuice, the story rdated shy MksP* 
Guvier ftdly demonstrates} and few who Wave, stadtod 
it in its native hauflts con doubt of'its sagacity,, 
have often admired the sense which the badger displays 
on a windy night in autumn, when the ground is of oomrae 
sure to be strewed with fruits and nuts shakes from !the 
trees. It may have slept- in utter idleness for a fortnight 
before; but scarcely has the wind arisen, when forth it 
sallies, apparently determined to act upon the old maxim 
of making hay when thetsun shines. That it is not the 
stupid and sluggish creature represented, is dispoved 
by its burrow, which at all times is a model of Cleanli¬ 
ness and comfort; and the artful manner in which it 
sometimes closes the mouth of its den, so as to moke 
it look desolate and deserted, evinces a degree of cunning 
little inferior to that displayed by the fox. Its- scent 
is keen, and the care ■with which it tries to avoid being 
entrapped is often highly amusing. We recollect an 
old dog-badger (in the wood to which we have alluded) 
against which us old a gamekeeper carried on relent¬ 
less hostilities, but for a long time to no purpose. One 
whole summer was consumed in manoeuvring to entrap 
him; winter came round, and, his dormancy obtained 
liim some respite. Next summer, on hostilities being re¬ 
sumed, he shifted his burrow; but this availed htm^ttle 
—the gamekeeper hemmed him in with hiR tte|toand 
dogs as closely as ever. However, to his liR^lpilicile 
he had had the sagacity to prepare two entrilpSi and 
October returned before his enemj', loiig-lidTOlid os he 
was, liad made the discovery. TrqcCIlwMi accordingly 
made for another winter, only, hbwever, to pve 
breathing-time for .redoubled activity find,stratagem 
during the ensuing campaign? In May, one of the 
entrances was thoroughly closed, and the more exposed 
one surrounded bj’ snares of various sorts; still badger 
w'as not to be done. It would have been easy to 
have despatched him with a rifle, for he was fre¬ 
quently seen during the moonlight nights and dewy 
mornings; but his capture, not his death, -was the 
object of tho enemy. At length the gamekeeper 
fell upon a scheme which proved in part successful. 
He al'.niidoned the warfare for Weeks, and took care 
that ni,t a footstep should pass within several hun- I 
(Ircd yards of the burrow, in order to put badger off 
his guard, and allow him if possible to relapse into 
security. On a sudden the traps were re^, and 
the first night witnessed the capture of the female, 
which seemed young and ‘ green,' compared with her 
subtle and wary partner. After this the old dog did 
not show his nose above ground for a fortnight; so 
closely indeed did he keep to his den, that the enemy 
liad almost given him up as dead of a broken heart, 
By and by he began to look out, and nt last sallied 
forth either in quest of food or of another com^aniptf 
to ke<!p his den warm. Now the devices of the pur¬ 
suer ■;vere doubled on every side, but the scent bf the 
old dog had not failed Itim; he once more abandoned his 
dwelling, and dug for himself another in, one bf thb 
remotest comers of the forest. Being again detected, a- 
jiew device was had recourse to, and tlie old dog-badger 
fell its victim. One night he was wateh^ from 4 
neighbouring tree until he had fairlMfi»ttea his lair* 
and during his absence all the a^i^Ehes ware'beSet 
with gins and traps. The game®]^r ;ahd his party 
again ascended the tree, and as morning apjfraabhbd, 'a 
smart Ipreeze and an eariy sun brushed STOy thi^ detir, 
and olmterated every trace and sccht 
Here they watcih^ with anxious impatibnbb Htt 
was seen shuffling doiig towards his i 
and scenting iest he shbttld IneautiousIJr dbi 
foot into the trap he had so long ttod dexte^lS|s^ 
avoided. When aboait fifty yards frbm the bn^bte 
notwithstanding all h!s caution, he trod npOn the 
of a trap; Smack it wenti but the gn^ wMeh ooncteddd 
it muffled its action, aUdithe did dic^ iitOod'.frtN;.'' Itb!# 
he was in doable difficulty, and wbUld nUdoUbteiBy hfrite 
turned Ids back upon hu nsfr hUtetelk^j '1iad''ii^Id^ 
pursUctii'<,'te^ipea'"frbm flie .tree.-. - 'iWi, Ittfpii'aBafiliv;. 
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llitni Jfo hialicd bU)adl}r tomards his burrow, and 
^bottt to shoW' titem his tailj was caught by 
tfic' lastr trap in-Ms way, and m&de captive after a 
ghtfioBs mjstancb. 

lake the bears, the badger has great power of daw, 
and Rke ttietn, also, he bites with great force and tena- 
cfty. ® These powers, copjoined witli a tough hide and 
coating of long hair, endow him with astonislUng powers 
of resistance; and thus he was itt one time made the 
object of cruel sport to the yopuiace of this country. 
Badger'baiting, once so prevalent in rural districts, is 
nbw almost' unknown, though the change, we believe, 
has been brought about as much by the increasing 
scarcity of the animal, as by the improved morality of 
the people. Those who consider tlie badger as a stupid 
and insignificant animal, had only to see him upon 
these occasions to be convinced of his strengtli and 
courage. Chained by the hind-leg, and cooped in a 
barrel with one of the ends broken out, but furni.slicd 
with some cross bars to aftbrd him points of defence, 
poor badger was placed in the midst of the village green, 
and suGocssivcIy baited by the dogs of the neighbour- 
lux>d, an umpire being placed to administer a sort of 
justice between his exhibitor and the owners of his an¬ 
tagonists. Stakes were generally taken and forfeited— 
f>aid by the former if the dogs drew forth tlie badger 
from his crib, and by the latter if lie resisted their 
efforts, or sent them off limping and howling from the 
wounds he liad inflicted. I'he last exhibition of tliis 
kind which wc witnessed was in a Lowland village about 
fourteen years ago. Badger had dismissed a dozen dogs 
bleeding ^nd a;owed from his den, and liis keeper liad 
pocketed as many half-ttowns, when his own dog—one 
of the best baiters in the district—was let loose. TIiu 
badger, being woni out, was, after a short struggle, drawn 
from his den; but when out, the dog proceeded too in¬ 
cautiously to turn him over, and in doing so reeeived a 
mortal wound in the abdorr;en. This so enraged the 
exhibitor, that the poor broek (a name common in Scot¬ 
land, and also in Germany for the badger) was thrown 
exposed to the other dogs, against tlie remonstranees of 
the spee.tetors, whose sympathies were now on the side 
of the suficrer: a melee ensued, and broken heads and 
blackened eyes terminated tlie disgraceful scene. We 
believe tliig was the Inst exhibition of the kind in that 
district, over which the hand of cultivation has passed 
sp thoroughly, that, not a badger is now to be ibund ; 
and over which, let us add with pride, that culture of 
another kind has made such progress, that though the 
anima’ did exist in scores, no man would incur the odium 
which the inhumanity of badger-baiting w’ere sure to 
bring down upon him. 

Notwithstanding that the cruel sport of baiting is all 
4in^ abandoned, the badger is still hunted and destroyed 
without cause wherever he is found to exist. Did we 
009 k him as tliey do in Cliina, or did we limit him for 
hi* skin and hair, which arc really valuable, there might 
be some ground of excuse; but no eixmnmical object 
being in view, it is out of mere ■wantonness and un- 
tldnking cruelty that sportsmen and others continue 
the war of extermination. The fox, as a destroyer of 
game add poidtty, becomes an enemy in civilised 
countries ; <^e bad^r, as a solitary, shy, retiring ani- 
ipal, innocuous ii) all its habits and pursuits, may be 
falrly Jteft to, that natural process of extinction which 
at no great distance awaits him. The elk, 
b^, beaver,, wild Iraar, and wolf, have passed from the 
Mupa of pur island tritbin the historic period; why not 
let tbp. Metered remnants of the badgei follow in peace ? 
]|ut,bLfP|KSp<jent of his .quiet and innocuous habits, the 
bfdgpe.JiM't^itis to man’s forbearance and protection 
glfpttnda,: 1)0 is, says Professor Owen, ' the oldest 
lauam Sddmmal now living on the face the 

igst l ^that this, despised and lusigniucant 
S boast of a more ancient descent thati 
jv quadrupeds: and that though abused 
he is in reality the. oldest lierndlr: 


found fossil in the lowest tertiary strata; he was the 
coteinporary of the megatheriums, mammoths, masto¬ 
dons, and other huge mammalia of that pwiod j - he has 
survived those terrestrial changes under which they 
perished; and now haunts the woods and wilds of the 
present epoch as he did those of other eras before man 
was placed upon earth as the head of animated nature. 
What a wondrous tale would the history of thia little 
animal unfold, could we trace it through all the changes 
winch it must have witnessed from the dawn of its 
being until now! In all this the reflecting mind will 
find much to interest and instruct, and it may per¬ 
haps lead some to regard with a ilighcr fellow-fetfl-r 
irig even the humblest living unit in creation. That 
which the Creator has so long upheld, cannot bo with¬ 
out its uses in the complieated scheme of nature; and 
let us rest assured, that where we do not appreoiate, 
it is because through our ignorance we are unable to 
comprchendtslif 


PATXME’S TRAVELS iN KORDOEAN. 

Foil a number of ye.atB Egypt has offered a field for 
inercantile enterprise to different European nations— 
Germans, Italians, l’'rench, and English, having each 
endeavoured, under sufleranee o^the Pacha, to open up 
and push speculations into new channels. As covn- 
merci.al men seldom write books, tlie world is left some- 
■wliat in the dark respecting the condition and prospects 
of Egypto-Prankish trading establishments, and w-e only 
iio-w learn from a work before us—‘Travels in Kor- 
dofan’*—that mercantile houses send out missions for 
purposes of trade into remote regions in the occupancy 
of Mcliemet Ali. The work to which we refer is singular 
of its kind —the journey of a commercial trdvellor in 
Central Afric. 1 .—and furnishes us with a variety of in¬ 
formation regarding districts which have liitherto, from 
their remoteness, been little visited or known. The 
writer, Ignatius Pallmc, a Bohemian by birth, was 
deputed by an establishment at Cairo to undertake 
n journey to Kordofan, in the lispe of discovering new 
channels’ of traffic; and therefore, to men engaged in 
large commercial transactions witli Africa, the details 
presented on the subject of trade will doubtless possess 
a peculi.ar value. A few extracts from the information 
of a more general nature comprised in the volume will 
pcrliaps be perused with interest by our reader.s. 

Kordofan, one of the most southern provinces of 
Africa, conquered and held in tribute by the viceroy of 
Egypt, is for the most part a desert region, with few 
towns beside Lobeid, the capital, and inhabited by mixed 
races, .itnong which Arabs and negroes form no incon¬ 
siderable portion. The people for the most part lead a 
wandering life, occupying themselves with flocks and 
herds, and engaging in a little traffic with the Egyptians, 
or in slave hunts among neighbouring nations, at the 
instigation of* the remorseless government to which 
they have become subject. Certain districts are luxu.- 
riant and beautiful, comp.arablo indeed only to an 
earthly paradise, but the climate is far from wholesome* 
and for some months*tlie beat is insupportable. I^ing 
the middle of the day, or from eleven to thgeq c^oWck, 
the thtnnometor, we are told, stands ai from 117 to 
122 degrees, and no breathing creatafe cmi the^ 
main in the open air. ‘Man Bit8»4«»l»g these hours 
as if in » vapour bath, his cheerfulness of disposition 
declines, ;iBd he is almost incaiialde of thought; listless, 
and with absence of mind, lie ?tR»BS vacantly before 
liim, searcliing in vain for i( c(X% s{Kih The gir hreatlie^ 

iv 1 ysknvu.; L^on; 
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is as if it proceeded from a heated faroade, and acta in 
■0 enervating a manner on the animiil economy, that 
It hecomes a tronhle even to move a limb. All business 
ceases, evc^hlng is wrapped in a sleep of death, until 
the sun gradually sinks, and coolness recalls men and 
animals again into life and activity. The nights, on 
the other hand, are so sharp, that it is necessary to 
be more careful in guarding against the cfTects of cold 
in tills country than in the northern parts of Europe 
during the severest winter, for the consequences fre- 
quentiy prove fatal. Throughout the year day and 
:^ght axe equally divided, and, as in all tropical 
countries, there is no twilight; for with sunset night 
begins. During the dry season, everything apiwars 
desolate and dismal: tlie plants arc burned up; the 
trees lose their leaves and appear like broom; no bird 
it heard to sing; no animal delights to disjiort in the 
gladness of its existence; every living being creeps 
toward tiie forest to secrete itself, seeking slieltur from 
the fearful heat; save that, now and then, tui ostrich 
will be seen traversing the desert flelds in flying pace, 
Or a girofre hastening fium one oasis to another.’ 

Droughts of more than usual seventy, by turning the | 
harvest and deStniying the vegetation, lead to great 
misery, in oonsequenee of the inability of the people to 
meet the excessive taxation imposed by the government. 
‘In the year 18.38 the inhabitants of sevor,d villages 
Were forced, in conseqrR’nee of an misuceossful harvest, 
to take refuge in a forest, and to live upon fruits, 
and on milk ; but the government knew very w<‘ll 
where to And tlieni, and took away all their ealtle. 
Wien a village has nothing left wherewith to pay its 
taxes, it is obliged to find a certain number of slav es, 
who are drafted as recruits into the various regnneiils, 
or publicly sold; m the former case, the government 
receives these slaves at a value of 1.50 to 300 pi.istres 
(1*1, 10s. to L.3) each; eliildren at 30 piastres, or more ; 
but always below the market price, m order that Mc- 
helnet Ali, the great alave-mcrehaut, may gam sonie- 
tWng by the bargain at the expense of his oppressed 
Mihjecte. A great portion of the imposts is even now 
in slaves; and on these occasions truly revolting 
■IlieDes frequently take place. It is, indeed, iiiueh easier 
HI this country to flnd.a slave than a do sr of ready 
jgpiwy, and this slate of tilings is on the inenasi 
what right, may I ask, is Mehcmet Ah called 
miWy Europeans the riviliser of his country, when 
We have ample proof of his forcing his people to 
Meal slaves in order to be able to satisfy his claims 
$$ regent?’ Tlte author proceeds to show, that by 
properly bringing out the resources of tlie country, 
the seizure of slaves for revenue might be altogether 
ftvoided; but while the present ruler of Egypt exists, 
there can be no anticipations of any such change. 
$lave-hanting continues to this day in Senaar by liis 
authority, and thousands of unhappy beings arc annu¬ 
ally carried ofi’ by violence to be sold in the market 
cf Cairo, and sent to different parts of the Levant. Wc 
gladly turn from the description given by the author 
Ot thMO horrors to matters somewhat more pleasing. 

Among some of the tribes in Kordofan travellers are 
received with great kindness; everything they can re¬ 
quire is brought freely to them, and a liut is abandoned 
to their service. On one occasion M. Fallmc experienced 
friendly treatment of this nature in the house of a sheikh 
of the Bakkaro, where he hod an opportunity of attend¬ 
ing the toilet of an African lady. ‘ The women and 
are very talkative and friendly with those they 
; wrow; they all shook handli with me, and made re- 
fJ^Md inquiries about my health, and frequently asked 
‘Mm what X wished to' fat or drink. Nor are they by 
npiWQi shy, fot X even had the opportunity of being 
at the toilet of a sheikh’s wife. The lady aat 
^Mtaraptead surrounded by a number of young and 
SiiWfflW Ijngro girls, uwu each of whom a particular 
The one funned away the flies 
osteich feathers, whilst tlie others 
faair, an ocxnipaflon requiring several 


hours for its pcrfonpance; for it is no easy task to 
open ail the matted curia with a single pointed wooden 
peg. A third slave*washed her feet; a fourth ground 
sulphur tq a fine powder between two stones; another 
slave held a gourd filled with merissa in her hand, to 
offer her mistress a cooling draught whenever she might 
demand it; while another girl held a cup contaiifing 
more than one pound of melted butter, which was poured 
over the lady’s head «s soon as the hair was undone. 
All the butter that drqpped off her hair to her back 
was rubbed m over the whole body by an additional 
attendant. In conclusion, her head was powdered with 
the fine flour of sulphur, which was strewn by hand¬ 
fuls over her greasy hair, where every single grain re¬ 
mained adherent. A massive golden ring was now in¬ 
serted in her nostrils, and two bracelets of ivory, about 
two inches in breadth, were put upon her arms. On 
her forehead three pieces of amber, about the size of a 
gold coin, wore hung, and round her neck were put 
several strings of beads formed of Bohemian glass. A 
piece of cotton stuft’ was wound round her loins, the one 
end of which was thrown gracefully over her right 
shoulder, and thus the toilet of this black princess was 
completed. She now admired herself once more in the 
mirror, represented by half a gourd filled with water. 
* * The women are, y, ithout exception, handsome, 

and are treated very well by their husbands. Their 
oeeupatiuii consist; ill cooking and attending to other 
domestic duties.’ 

Superstitions of various kinds mevail among this 
simple people, one being a belief in tiie power of charms 
and amulets, to -vihieh tliey resort for relief in eases of 
illness. On one occasion oin* traveller, wfleii struck 
witli a serious malady 111)1011 would rot yield to the 
inediemes with which he was provided, was subjocted 
to the imaginary influcne-e of difl'orent ch.irms, and these 
fading in their i ffle-acy, a plan almost certain to kill or 
cure was resorted to. ‘As soon as the prophetess had 
taken her departure, the women lifted me out of bHl; 
seated me down on a bundle of straw with 
the door, took off my shirt, and. as I was 
sit ill an upright position, held me up by 
arms under iiiiiu. 1 suddenly felt 
my iiliole fisinie which deprived aifew 

niomeuts, for they poured a wbUtA^^liMlietful^df Ueld 
‘pring water over my feverildi' twfiy. Hwjikw^ of 
others would have instantly dftpitod, but con¬ 

stitution enabled me to survive tW*!’4oorne. I WM 
immediately dried, returned to bed, and covered With 
empty sacks and sheep-skins. I felt somewhat rclieTed, 
and loll asleep, a refreshment 1 had not enjoyed for a 
long time. On awaking, the women told me that 1 had 
perspired but very slightly, and that the douche must 
be repeated to put me into a thorough sweat I allowed 
this hazardous proceeding to be repeated, because I had 
no other ohoicc. The operation was performed in the 
same manner as on the former occasion, but it did not 
produce so violent a shock, because I was prepared for 
it. After this bath I perspired so freely, that, on wak¬ 
ing, I believed myself to be in a second bath. This 
proceeding, however, broke through the chain of morbid 
symptoms, and 1 felt so much reJieved, that I was able 
to rise from my bed and walk about for a short time lU 
the shade of the palm-trees. As soon_ as the rumour 
spread in the village that I was recovering, the inhabi¬ 
tants all hocked around to greet me, and to congratiflate 
me on my convalescence. A fire was lighted bwinre my 
hut at night, round which the people danced at my re¬ 
covery. I regaled them with merissa, and all were 
happy and merry. My convalescsinoe proceeded ww . 
very rapidly, and I was in a short time able to resume 
my journey.* 

In Kordofan, os in many tBonntries in the East, beiiiiP 
of imbecile intellect are esteemed a sj^ies ot astots, or 
as, says Failme, ‘ direct amstlM of Ood, to iafonn tire 
children of man of their dfesdnA These poor 'WretohOs 
are all tort idolized, evei^ one %ing rardons to show 
them the utmost respect." WhsfrMiey traOc 
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itreot«, they are 8 topp 4 hy old fnd youug, who kiss 
^ir £sc^, naqds, and even their feet, and offer them 
eyery^ing they wish for. Beings ofi th is description are 
gwieruly very apathetic, and accept little or nothing; 
way are, in fiect, generally to be met dressed in the 
mpst disgusting clothes, in rags, or utterly naked, al- 
tjiough they would be prorided with the finest raiment 
if they merely expressM the slightest wish. Their pa¬ 
rents, sisters, or other relations, on the other hand, know 
how to turn their misfortune to the best account, and 
accept considerable presents fJr their intercession with 
these saints, or for procuring others an opportunity of 
consulting this orarie. They give the most ridiculous 
answers to questions that are put to them, partly 
as a consequence of their fatuity, and partly because 
taught to do SO; it is, indeed, scarcely possible at times 
to guess at their meaning. The more absurd the 
answer, the more contented is the party interested; and 
absolutely delighted if he can only make out a single 
word of the whole rhodomontade which in the slightest 
agrees with his wishes. Besides these saints, there 
are others, and Fakeers, who write amulets, which the 
women wear on their arms or heads. The latter pro¬ 
fession is exceedingly lucrative, and I have seen several 
persons who had made a small fortune in tiiis manner, 
and Well understood the art of imposing on the people, 
and of persuading them to purchase a fresh charm, al¬ 
though experience most have convinced them of the 
futility of the last.’ 

At Lobeid the traveller visited the hospital set apart 
for the sick troopV of Mehemet Ali, ami presents a 
graphic pictuse of tliis miserable den, wbich, under tiic 
charge of*an ignorant Arabian apothecary, is held in 
horror by the invalided soldiers who are forced with¬ 
in its walls. ‘ The apotiieoary, who performed the duty 
of the medical man in the infirmary, xwid his visit once 
daily, and on lii.« arrival there, it depended, properly 
speaking, on the nurses wh.at medicines the patients 
should take. This apothecary usually commenced a 
categorical conversation with the nurse, without seeing 
the patients; the following dialogue took place during 
one of my visits to the establishment. 

Apothecary. How is No. 1 ? 

£Vurse. He is still feverisli. 

Apoth. It cannot be helped, for 1 have not had a 
drachm of quinine for several months past, and 1 have 
no other febrifuge; he will get better in time without 
physic. How is No. 2? 

Nurse, He died last night. 

Apoth. And is No. 3 no better? 

Nurse. He wants noUiing further, for in two or three 
days he will be dead. 

Apoth. How is No. 7 ? 

Nurse. I don’t understand his complaint. 'The pa¬ 
tients tell me he has not been able to sleep for the last 
fiiur nights; lie has no appetite, and is continually vo¬ 
miting. 

Ap^. (Making up some tincture of opium, winch he 
gives to tM nurse.) There, that is to make him sleep; 
I know notiiing about the other symptoms. What does 
No. 8 say for himself? Has his dysentery diminished? 

Nurse, No, it has rather increased, and it will pro- 
haUy be all over with him this evening, so he wonts 
nothing more; but No. 9 may be discharged to-day. 

. Apom. How is No. SS ? 

'■ Nurse, Lthioh he ottght to be bled, for the dnilaipma- 
tiOB inm'eaaei. 

Apa^ I will have nothing at all to do with vene- 
•ection, for 1 might die placed in the same unpdeasaut 
position as Dr £i|Huii, from whose pay three hun- 
:dred piastres were deaheted because he divided the ar¬ 
tery in performing the operation, and the soldier was 
iniwided. Is thsM no increase? 

Nunt Three patienia; two fovers, and I don’t know 
wjhat the third, hut my comrades 

think it tt ^ut' 

: IBudh ii n|ie meriicM practice fo this tdace of 

iniseiyffoam:W}iIoh'fo hunatai, sw we are tola, escape 


with life. The narrator observes, that ‘if the other In¬ 
habitants of Lobeid died in the same ratio, the capital 
of Kordofan would he totally depopulated id less than 
fifty years.’ 


biographic sketches. 

inANClS, BITKE OF URUXiEWAXElt. 

AL.THOUUit canals were in use in China and Egypt 
a comparatively early date, and were adopted m Ifoir 
land, Italy, and Prance in the beginning of the seven-- 
teenth century, yet this country was without any 
means of transit until 1761. In that year the first 
F.nglish canal was opened, and for it we arc indebted tq 
tlie subject of these memoirs. 

Francis Egertoii, sixth Earl, and third and last Duke 
of Bridgewater, was born on the 21st May 1736. Sg 
was the ygSipgest of five sons, all of whom appear td 
have been ®cd, c.xcept himself, short-lived. Be¬ 

fore he had attained the age of eleven, his father and 
three of his brotliers had died, His brother John, who 
succeeded to the title, only enjoyed it for a short time, 
and on the 26th of February 1747-8, Francis became 
Duke of Bridgewater at the early age of twelve. Various 
cin;umst.anees concurred to prevent his education from 
being well attended to. His mother married, in the 
first year of her widowhood, Sir,Thomas Littleton, and 
eonseijiiently he had but a small share of her attention 
and guiirdiansiiip. He was, moreover, so weak and 
sickly, that his mental capacity was at one time sus¬ 
pected, and steps were taken to set him aside in favour 
oi the next heir to the title, 'fhese were not, how¬ 
ever, jiersevered in, and his health improved with hiS 
growth. ITis gmirdians sent him at the age of seventeen 
to make the tour of Europe, selecting for his companion 
and tutor Robert Woofl, an eminent traveller, sind 
author of the well-known works on Troy, Baalbec, and 
Palmyra. It is supposed that the artificial water¬ 
courses which he saw in the south of France and in 
Italy left impressions which had an effect long after¬ 
wards in determining his mind to those works by which 
his name has become famous. Little, however, can 
be ascertained concerning this tour, and there is no 
reason to believe that the young duke visited Holland, 
which has always been the head quarters of canals atid 
canal navigation. Neither is it clearly known how he 
employed himself from his return to England to the 
attainment of his majority. It is, however, certain that 
he went through the career of fashionable young men 
of that age and date. The Racing Calendar bears wit¬ 
ness that in 1756 he began to keep race-horses. He 
occasionally rode races in person; for, although in after¬ 
years a bulky man, he was at this period so extremely 
light and slender, that a bet was jestingly offered t^i; 
he would be blown off his horse. One of his racing.; 
feats was performed in Trcntham park against a jocksyt 
of royal blood, the Duke of Cumberland. As an illnar 
tration of the sort of amusements in wliicli the siriSr. 
tocracy indulged at that period, we may add, that dsHfiV 
his royal highness’s visit, a building was hastily run np 
at Trentham,for the playing of skittles. l’rison-1)pM>. 
and other village games, were also instituted 
recreation of the noble guests. 

A romantic circuma||pce is said to have onnpeA 
young Duke of Bridgewater to banish hiumrif foqtfi 
the fashionable wdrld and its follies. The leisping 
beauties of the court at that time were two-diqi&ten 
of an Irbsh gentleman named Gunning, the of 
whom had married Lord Coventry, the oUter hnfofft 
the yoimg widow of James, Duke of Bamiltqin..^ 
the widowed beauty his grace of Bridgewi^ 
violently in love; his suit was aeceptnd, and thapi^ 
liminaries of the marriage were qntwed on. .Rut some 
nmiours detrimental to the reputation of Lady Coventry 
meanwhile reached his eaxit and Belieriog 1|unti, 0f- 
hkps too hastily, 1^ stfofoidad to wunper .thq 
with the conditton, ^ choice ttiMdd 
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igive up her intaiDAcy with the oiloect of ftttpidos. 

: Sitorly afeotion, as might he exijected, reviSted'at 
; Mdi 8 coitditioaj but the d«ke persevered, " and i ttm 
i ae^tlation was broken oC Not many months after, 
the l)udle8s o^Hamilton monied John Campbell, aftier- 
wards the Duke of Argyll. That prince of gossips, 
Horace Woipole thus alludes-to the affair in his letter 
to Monthol Conway, dated January 28, I7S8t ‘You 
and >M. de Boreil may give yourself what airs you please 
of settling cartels with expedition. You do not exchange 
prisoners wdth half so much alacrity as Jack Camp- 
bell and the Duchess of Hamilton have exchanged 
hearts. It is the prettiest match in the world since 
yonrs; everybody likes it but the Duke of Bridgewater 
and liord Coventry.’ 

So 'little did the duke lilce the match, so deep an 
impression had the lady made on his heart, that, 
says the Quarterly Beview,* ‘ to a great extent he 
almhdoned society, and is said never to liave spoken to 
another woman in the language of gallantry. A Koman 
Catholie,' continues the reviewer, ‘ might have built a 
monastery, tenanted a cell, and died a saint. The duke, 
it the age of twenty-two, betook himself to liis Dm- 
oaHthp eetates, made Brindley t his confessor, and died 
a hen^actor to mankind.’ Good reasons may, however, 
be adduced to prove that less morbid, certainly niore 
ntamy motives, induced Duke Yranci.s to retire from 
fiufairaable life, for tlie purirose of carrying out iiis 
great project. We hare before had occasion to remark, 
ttot tlm'historians of celebrated persons often display a 
piopoasily to impute the first impulses of genius to 
some striking incident, and this appears to be the case 
is the present instance. Firstly, we find that the young 
dike did not immediately betake himself to the bogs of 
Lancashire on breaking off the match with his mistress, 
fi» another of Horace Walpole's epistles (one dated 
lihigch 9, 1759, and addressed to Sir Horace Mann) 
relates Hiat Bridgewater gave a grand Iwill at bis house 
in London, and this was at least three months after 
ilMi Duchess of Hamilton’s engagement to ‘ Jack Camp- 
bdl’ became publicly known. Again, ail the time the 
'Duke of Bridgewater was courting the beantifnl widow, 

; anh^r and far less romantic business was going on in 
' wfal^ -fae had a warm ipterest, namely, c bill in par¬ 
liament to enable him to cut the very camil to which lie 
•ftierwards devoted his exclusive attention. The royal 
MWnt was given to this bill in the same month in 
' tibieh the grand ball occurred. The ball, indeed, may 
have been given to celebrate the passing of the bill. It 
la tdMi% however, that immediately after he had armed 
IfiimMdf with On act of parliameut, he vigorously set to 
work to carry ont Its provisions. 

Among other possessions which he inherited, the 
didte hod extensive coal-fields at Worslcy, about seven 
> mile* from. Manchester; This valuable property lay 
unproductive and untouched, merely because the ex¬ 
pense -of land-cftrriage would have raised the remune¬ 
rative pf the coals above their market value. It 
wa# th’rwedy this that the young duke obtained par- 
UtRlMkitary authority to form a canal from Worslcy to 
ftaiford, adjoining; Manchester. To carry out the pro- 
visimis of the act, with a resolution whicdi, in a man 
only one year past his ro^ori^, was as rare as it was 
praiseworthy, be turned his h^LOn all the fascinations 
andeefdt of a Itondon life, tdljlll his residence in the 
: WorBley manor-house,'insatuMbu^ situated on the 
. edge of Chat Moss. Possessed of !a^ though some- 
t, **«t encumbered estotes, he-e^ 

: expenditure to within D408 pbr Shhuim‘resolving to 
«r®ry remaiuing bf his incbhie tb his 

®rtuous TtadoWjsldng. Hitopily) in looking 
ptacti’cal |jH|BS; Kis choice felt bn Wo persons 
jbf’W.otherji'^^jitb'faest able to work but his design. 

' ®tindley and ' John' Gilbert ’ The 
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fbruiet was n mill-uiright, who, though'!hc hfed-: bbs 
taibed sonto reputation ■from improvetowitss made ?;lb 
silki-weaving ond ift gtihdiieg fitels for the 'Stafftmi^ 
shire potteries, was yet wlBlug to. engage hhnself ’tb 
his noble employer at the low I salary of haStfia^brtwb 
per day, which was afterwards raised tb one {^inba 
per week. Gilbert (brother of Thoihas GilbStt whb 
originated the parochial unions which bear Ms fiaihe) 
was aland agent, andsaotedfor the dulceititho cajiactty 
of overseer, engineer, q^iod general man' of' bUBinbto. 
Bound the humble hearth of the black and wMte 
timbered manor-house of 'Worsley, or of the: stiD 
humbler village-inn, tiicsc two men of simple nifeabS 
and humble attire planned and contrived from time to 
time tlie imioticM details of the duke’s tindertaking. 
During the early progress of the work, it w«s dis¬ 
covered that " tlie line chosen and prescribed in the 
act of parliament would be less advantageous to tlie 
public than if it were carried into Manchester, with a 
branch to Longford bridge, Stretford. ' But to efibet 
this, two formidable difficulties presented themselves : 
in the first place, a new act would have to be obtained; 
in the second, a river (the Irwell) was to he crossed. 
The interest and political connexions of the duke sooti 
got over the first difficulty; but tho idea of a canal 
being made to cross another water-course, never having 
entered the head of any engineer of the day, was deemed 
utterly impracticable. Brindley, however, was not so 
easily daunted. After a careful survey of the new line, 
lie decided upon building an aquedigit ovei- the Irwell 
near Burton bridge. The notion was looked upon by 
tlioso who were made acqn:iinted with it mjicli in the 
same light as we now reg.ard ifcrial navigation—as an 
insane project never to be realised. Even the duke 
was startM, and called in the advice of a second 
engineer eminent in liis day, but rendered only emi¬ 
nent since by tlie unhappy reply he made to the duke 
when the site of the i»roposed aqueduct was shown to 
liim. ‘I have often lieard,’ he said, ‘ of castles in the 
air, but never liefore was sliown where any of them 
were to be erected.’ Nothing daunted by this verdict, 
the dnke ordered the aqueduct to be eommenped. 
The works, begun in 1760, were carried on witli so 
much energy ami success, that on the’17th of July 
1761 the aqueduct -was ready for water to be ir.d- 
mitted into it. This was an intensely anxious moment 
for all parties concerned. The duke and Gilbert re¬ 
mained cool and collected, to superintend the opera¬ 
tion which was to couflirni or confute the clamour 
with which the project liad been assailed. Brindley, 
however, unequal to tlie crisis, ran away, and hid 
himself in Stretford. The water was admitted into, 
the artificial channel, and instead of causing the arphea 
to give way, as had been prognosticated, it passed over 
them without one drop oozing through; aiid''haa con¬ 
tinued—necessary repairs excepted—to do so from that' 
day to the present. This was a great triumph in many 
respects, for it proved at a glance the superiority of 
still water to running streams for navigation to whoever 
watched the contrast presented by the transit on the 
canal above to that on the river below. Nothii^ sui'- 
prised spectators more than to see ‘ a boat loaded with 
forty tons dravm over the aqueduct with great _ease by 
a mule or a couple of men, while below, i^aih.it tlie 
stream of the Irwell, persons had the pain of beholding 


Tho vast expense incurred by tiiete Worgls .mteft in-, 
volved the Duke of Bridgewaw M' peS;)dekiiigi|)i5cu®’ 
niary struggios. It is well knowft. that at' dnd tlnie M*;' 
credit was sii low, that his hUI for'^500' e#ld scM;^!^ 
be cashed in LiverpoM.' IJnder such 
bert was employed to rMb ibuhli the Oei^hlbmiringtdlil^ 
tricts of (aeshire, 'and f&tmgrs fBjW 

sums (some Of them ds toy‘sk LJO), W eol- ' 

lected, w^ siMldimi’to mbet'tho 'ptettiffiflkinkdlmffor 
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Soiturday night. Oa one of tiieap oocanons an adven* 
tore befell him of no very agreeable nature. While 
joameylng on, he traa joln^ by a hotaeman who, after 
aome conyenation, propoaed that they ahould change 
horaes, and aa the etranger’e may have been the better 
of the two, Gilbert, conaented, and the man rode off 
On alighting afterwnrda at a lonely inn, Gilbert was 
surprised to be greeted with mysterious marks of re* 
cognition by the landlord, who, addressing him as if he 
were perfectly cognisant of tlje object of his journey, 
‘hoped his saddle-bags were well filled.’ The mystery 
was presently explained; for Gilbert discovered that he 
changed horses with a highwayman whose steed had 
become so notorious on the road, as to increase to a 
dangerous degree the danger of recognition and cap¬ 
ture by the ofScers of justice.* Gilbert was seldom 
unsuccessful in these borrowing expeditions, so higlily 
was his roaster respected oil over the country, and the 
duke was enabled to struggle on to the completion of 
his project. The whole of the works, including eigh¬ 
teen miles of imderground canal in the Worsley coal 
mines, are .said to have cost L.168,000. 

This enormous outlay must have brought a rivpid 
return, for scarcely had the first project been com¬ 
pleted, when the duke obtained from parliament (in 
1762) the necessary powers to extend his canal to 
Liverpool by the river Mersey. Subsequent acts were 
granted, and the duke, with the assistance of his skilful 
Mly, Brindley, finished tliis extended line in five }'ear8. 
It is twenty-seven miles long, and all on the same 
level, BO tliat no more than one lock was necessary; but 
some of the ornbankments are very liigli, for the canal 
is carried* over broad "and deep valleys, and crosses 
the Mersey and the BoUon. Of course, the instant 
the greater work was completed, additional pecuniary 
returns poured in to repay tlic persevering duke for 
all his outlay and anxieties. Nor was .he the only per¬ 
son benefited. To show what advantages the public 
reaped from Ids undertakings, it is only necessary to 
state, that, previous to the opening of the canal, the 
charge for carriage by water was 12s. per ton, and by 
land 40s., whilst by tbe mode of transit be had esta¬ 
blished, it was reduced to 6s., or exactly one-half less 
than the cheaper of the old modes of conveyance. The 
Worsley and Manchester Canal reduced tlie price of 
coals in the latter town by more than one-lndf; for the 
old charge was 7d. per cwt., wliilc the duke’s coal was 
sold for 3|-d., and six score were given to the hundred¬ 
weight. 

These overwhelming advantages soon induced otliers 
to imitate the Duke of Bridgewater’s example, lit 
1766 the Grand Trunk navigation was commenced, and 
finished in 1777. It joins the duke's canal at Treston 
Brook, uniting it witli the river Trent, Birmingham, 
London, and Bristol. After this, artificial water-courses 
were cut in every part of this country— 

Till smooth canals, across the extended plain, 

Stretch their lonR arms to Join the distant main. * * 

, O'er the lone waste the silver ura they iiour, 

Ahd cheer the barren heath and eidlen moor. * * 

Now meeting streams in artful maxes glide, 

■While each unroingled pours a sepsrate tide ; 

Now through the hidden veins of earth they How, 

Aod visit sulphurous mines and caves below; 

The ductile streams obey Uie guiding hand, 

Asd social plenty circles round tbe loud, t 

Thus, ffom tlie comi«ratively small begini&ig made 
by itite.Ihilhs of Bridgew^^ Worsley Canal, evesry 
dillMu^of Clnitt jEtiitm is now intersected with these 
ooov<mi(mt wa^WTOOurges, of which we can trace on the 
nsap lilt) Itiijsii, aiDounting in length to 2400 miles. 

‘’Wneii tjhs Grand Trunk Canal was finished, branch* 
log the Bridgewater line, it of course 

bepng^t tq thc latW* a vast accession of traffic i but the 
duke UbeM% ferhore to ralae the dues, as he well might 
hato,4£ttie. Itto Bltoly^^ that he could, even at 


that early period of his success, weil aflhrd to act with 
liberality. That be was no loser By l^/ fiMfbesraM 
may be inferred from the fact, that when Mr'Ktt im¬ 
posed an income tax in 1798, the return made by tilie 
man who had formerly been driven to the ibecesslty Of 
sending round to his neighbours to borrow small ituths 
of money, was l,.l 10,000 per annum i and to the loyalty 
loan, asked by the government some years latmi be 
contributed' L.IOO,000 at one time, and all in ready 
money! 

It appears that, during tbe progress of his canals, 
the duke pcrson.ally superintended the works with siioh 
assiduity, that he was familiarly known to almost every 
person in the neighbourhood, not only of Worsleyv but 
of Manchester ami Liverpool. ‘ His surriving coBtem* 
porarics among this class mention his name with in-'. 
variable atfection and reverence. Something like ,his 
phantom iiresenco still seems to pervade his Lancashire 
ncigliboul|M|b<l> before which those on whom his heri* 
tage has fillkii shrink into comparative insignificance. 

“ The duke’s” horses still draw the duke’s boats; tlie 
duke’s coals still issue from tho,duke’s levels; and when 
a question of price is under consideration—'What will 
the duke say ? is as constant an clement of the propo¬ 
sition as if lie were furthcoming in body to answer the 
question.’* 

Wliether his mind was too deeply absorbed in canals 
to allow liim to think of matriwony, or his love affair 
witli the Duclicss of Hamilton had really left a lasting 
impression, cannot of course be decided; but tlie diike 
lived and died a bachelor. It would seem that, during 
the after-part of his life, he seldom resided in London; 
at all events he kept no establishment there, but 
adopted the singular expedient of allowing a friend (Mr 
Carvill) L.2000 a- 3 '^ear to be allowed to live with him 
when in town, and to invite what friends ho pleased 
wlien he ivished to entertain them. Tliis engagement 
lasted till a late period of the duke’s life, when tlm death 
of Mr Carvill ended the contract. The humble 'Worsley 
manor-house was most likely abandoned when his canals 
were completed. lu 1797 we find him at Trenthnm, 
one of ills great estates. Latterly, he acquired a taste 
for collecting pictures, which he did wito such judg¬ 
ment and liberality, that, after ,his demise, bis gallery 
was valued at L. 150,000. * 

The Duke of Bridgewater having by some accident 
taken a cold, which rapidly became aggravated to influ¬ 
enza, died at his house in Cleveland liow on the 8th of 
March 1803, in his sixty-seventh year. The property 
be left behind was immense; that in Lancashire alone 
having been estimated to produce from fifty to eighty 
thousand pounds per annum. This estate he bequeatlied 
to his nephew, the late Duke of Sutherland, whose son. 
Lord Francis Egerton, now enjoys it. The dukedpni 
became extinct, but tlie earldom descended to a distimt 
relative. ; 

'lue person of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, was.ln 
his later days large and unwieldy; and he seemed cara* 
less about his dress, which was uniformly a suit o£ 
brown, something of the cut of Dr Johnson. His faahg^i , 
were temperate for tlioso days of Iiard drinking; biit-be^ 
wm; greatly Addicted to tobacca He is said .' to tomi 
smoked more than he talked. The pleasures tito 
table, and, indeed, domestic enjoyments in general Imd 
few attractions for him. Wliat has beem said of- h» 
coadjutor Gilbert, may with justice be allied'to. bis 
manuers and charaOfter—nam^y, that be was' a *praii>- 
tical, persevering, out-door man.’ He ,picetoCT«4 bia 
love of riding to the last; and evcft 
establishment at Worsley, thoi-e weiFe.jtorQ hewras and a 
groom. He was fcteiturir on,saekeept 
favourite one of canals, M alwtws hadt 

much to say. As a proof of.bis i^-s^ti^^shzewdneBS, it 
is mentioned tbat^ in a convciiipipoit tvHhLord 
about the time he was begiAAing to r^p the pr^ts of 
his perseverance and sacrffilce% when th^ lBkW»to Judge 
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i Cpngntolated him on the result^ ‘ Yes,' he rijped. ‘ we 
( |hM <lo well enough if we can keep clear of those (we 
^ omit his grace's habitual oath) tram'^roada.’ How cooit 
pletely has this Ibar been realised! Railroads, of which 
- the trams used at the Northumberland coal-mines in 
the duke’s time were tl;e forerunners, threaten so ma¬ 
terially to affect tlie canal interests, that a paragraph 
has recently been going the round of the papers, by 
which an intention is intimated of draining the Bridge- 
water Canal, and to convert it into a railroad. 


JOUBNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOCNG 
ADVENTURER. 

MIAflARA—HABITS OF OANABIAH FABMERS—CONCLUSION. 

Ih spite of its coldness, the winter in Aioerica is more 
pleasant than in Enghmd; the air is more fresh, pure, 
and ifrvigorating. In the middle of the day the flrnia- 
meht is all of a beautiful deep blue colour, and the sun, 
Upybilad t>y u single cipud, shines down brightly and 
warmly. On a fine morning in the month of March I 
^tup asHy see the Ealls of Niagara in their wintry 
kspect, having arrived at Druramoiidsville late on the 

f receding evening. The scene was mucli more magui- 
pent than in snmmer. From between banks whose 
dftxzling white ground v’as relieved liy dark green pines, 
the cataract came thundering down, bearing on its bosom 
iPimoDse masses of ice, which, suddenly transferred from 
ti^ bluad stream to the comparatively narrow passage 
i at the comniepcement of tlie ritpids, met with a thun¬ 
dering crash, and ground one another into myriads 
of fragments. Through the foam—which, being very 
little heavier than the atmospliere, descends slowly, aud 
jgires the whole mass an unnaturally sluggish appear¬ 
ance—the dark water might be seen flashing like light¬ 
ning as it rushed headlong into the abyss below ; al¬ 
though its ultimate fate w'as hidden by a column of 
fjimour, which rose straight up to an immense height, 
tUl it faded gradually away in the still cold air. At 
1 fclJgth the sun appeared, tinging at first only some small 
iilg^B around it; but, as it rose higher and higher above 
in visible horizon, changing gradually tht colour of the 
^lumn of vapour from fhe top downwards, till at length 
whole mass was of the most beautiful rose colour 
inan^nable. This effect could only compare w'itli an 
, Ajoi^iepu sunset, which on some occasions would silent'e, 

! I iitihk, those critics who complain of the fantastic 
calowring of Turner’s skies. 

I had just enough of money to pay my fare to New 
Yoric, tn^gh a rather scanty allowance for living on 
dte roswl during a pedestrian journey. Nevertlidess, 
T (hose iatter, and having first written home to 
Ei^ai^, set out on foot for Albany, a distance of rather 
more then- three hundred miles. I stopped, for diflerent 
. neysoni, two or three days at various times during my 
joUnieirt but still 1 made up the average distance of 
twenty mfles a-day. The cost at the ordinary taverns 
tiilengb the state was a New York shilling, or twelve 
apd a-half cents, fur each meal, and the same for a bed. 
» Bloat cases, however, nothing is charged for lodging, 

I If supper and breakfast are taken at the same place. 

Tke meals are generally composed of the same mate- 
■ rjals; namely, tea and coffee, fried ham swimming in 
gr^se,' sometimes fowls or fish, potatoes baked aiid 
toiled, apple and peach sauce, wheat and corn bread, 
doi^h nuts and other kinds of cakes; while apple pies, 
in a soup plate, and of which each guest is helped 
a 4}Uarter, wtiarta% wind up the entertunment. A 
dish, by whicli is understood 
formed of some aged ‘rooster,’ or of the rer i 
(if yesterday's dinner, and sometimes of squirrel. 

I alirays arrived the day after 
eeeaetliing good at dinner; the landlord 
®*e, that if I had only come yester- 
eaten one of the finest, geese tbat;liei 
filraWwW ' put still, who could compl^, when 


there was only some Micpenoe or sevenpence to' , pay ? 
Whenever an empty (Meigh passed by, aceoirdlng to tp#: 
custom here, I might have jumped on Without asking 
the driver’s consent; but in general I preferred walking, 
as riding is very cold, unless ope is well wr8M>ed up h^ 
fur*, wmetimes I entered into conversatioh with thn 
farmers, who frequently invited me to their houi^, and 
which invitation I sometimes accepted, especially if 
given when I was looking about for a tavern in which 
to pass the evening. In the middle of the state they 
are generally a well-eiiucated and religious peojae, 
many of them teetotallers, and possessing an odd mix¬ 
ture of the characteristics of Puritans and Indians. 
From the latter they have acquired an air of profound 
indifference, under whicli, however, is concealed strong 
curiosity, and no small penetration in discovering other 
people’s affairs. On one occasion I entered a honse 
by the invitation of the ‘ boss.’ He said to his wife— 
‘This gentleman is Mr a-a-Smith, didn’t you say?’ 
turning to me. I had not yet mentioned my name, but 
I took this opportunity of saying that It was one of equal 
distinction. ‘ He is goin’ to Troy,’ continued the host, 

' and r Jiave asked liim to stop with us to-night;’ upon 
wliich 1 could do no less than correct his mistake, and 
infuTin liim that my destination was Albany. 

When a stranger comes in, those members of the 
family wlio are not engaged in any work sit down, and 
assuming a grave and reflective countenance, as if they 
were musing on tlie depravity of mankind, leave the 
conversation at first entirely to’ the head of the family. 
The wife occasionally puts in a ■word,''but only when her 
curiosity is excited beyond the bounds nf discretion; 
for tlie women here are very qufet, and by no^nieans so 
fond of liearing tlicir own most sweet voices as travel¬ 
lers pretend they are in some countries. The habit of 
asking questions, liowcver, is certainly a national eha- 
ractcristic; and although it has been much ridiculed by 
strangers, I cannot help tliinking it to be both natural 
iind proper. Tlie custom descended, no doubt, from the 
first settlers of the country. Let the veriest cockney in 
all London, one who boasts that he lives in a street with 
five hundred other fellow-beings, of whom he neither 
knows nor cares who is well and who is ill, who is happy 
or wlio is wretclied—^let him live in the backwoods, in 
a place where perhaps from one month to another lie 
sees no human being but the one or two neighbours who 
live witliin several miles of him, and when he meets 
with a stranger, lie will be as eager as any one to inquire 
about tlic world he has left behind, and to ask ques¬ 
tions such as lie would be, willing to answer himself. 
After I knew the country, I always endeavoured to re¬ 
ply to others in a civil gtod-humoured way, and if I 
wished information myself, was answered in the like 
manner; but when I had any reason for withholding a 
reply as to the point referred to, I told them so, and 
it was neither intended for, nor considered a cause of 
offence. Their mode, however, of pumping out informa¬ 
tion is certainly very ingenious; they set to work in a 
most systematic manner, pausing for a few minutes 
after each answer, as if employed in pointing the next 
question, so as to insure its bringing out as much mat¬ 
ter as x>ossible. The following is a specimen:—^ 

‘ I expect you’ve travelled R goodish ^stance?' 

‘ I have come from Canada laat.’ ^ 

‘ From Kingston, I guess ?’ ^ 

‘ Yes; I stopped at Kingston some time.’ 

‘ I reckon you live to London when you’re hum ?’ 

‘No; I have been there; bat t 'sns raised in Mai|^ 
Chester.’ 

Here one of the boys, findji^ himself seated nex^ tq 
an Englisher, one of ihe ‘>le®^ tyrants,’ as his schbdl- 
books tell him, involuntarily bursts out with the excla- 
roation —‘ .Only thinfeV upon which his father tnriM 
round sternly, and gq^ies thkt hb ‘hfd better gp (Utd 
fodder them hdrses.’ ' 

‘Maybetha stranger is gbin’toReiiny^ observds 
lady; b^ she repentp it m a megaep^or hM husband 
tarns rmnd.'Wttb a'lpbk of jwHbgbhimit 
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Qa bis {>rerog(ttit'ei, and aa punifhment to the family floor, and I started to my feet to the idea that the hotue 
in general for the sins thu* oommitted by two of its was on fire. Presently, however, the voio^ ciflin) slow, 
nwmberiij and M a warning for the future, he remains and monotonous, ascended with an assurance Of safety 
silent and sttlhy for fall ten minutes. However, he in the formality of its tone, and it was Mowed bf 
finds pretwenfly that I am quite willing to speak, and another, appearing to answer in a few naonosyjlabfel. 
after answering his questions about the sea, the whales, and apparently belonging to the softer sex. My alarm 
the ship I came over in, and informing him how many w as changed to surprise, and leaping out the I 
times I was sick, and how I felt in that state ; when I applied my eye to a chink in the floor. On boe S^ 
came to descriptions of England generally, and of Lon- of a biasing Are sat a young lady dressed in wldto 
don in particular, and of tho|e objects so particularly muslin, and her hair nicely arranged and wreathed with 
interesting to Americans, the Tower of Ikmdon and flowers; on the other, at tlie distance of several ysun^ 
the Thames Tunnel, all his assumed apathy vanishes, a young gentleman sat as stitf as a poker in his 
Drawing his chair close to mine, he pours out his ‘ go-to-meetin’s'—his locks ns smart as oil and bristles 
questions volley after volley in rapid succession, while could make tlieni. Their hands were crossed on their 
the othMr members of the family, taking courage from laps, and their eyes fixed on the fire; and as they sat 
his good humour, gradually one by one follow his there, mute and motionless, the idea occurred to me of 
example, until at length, though I work hard, and an old German romance, in which certain defunct perr 
turn my head spasmodically from one to another, sonages of ^bygone generation are represohted as paasiuip 
they get ahead of me in the questions in spite of in tliis lipper the silent watches of the night. At 
my utmost. IIo|vever, at the first pause I take niy length the j^itlenian spoke, raising his chin with A 
turn, and begin to retaliate. I ask the host how much jerk towards his companion, but witliout witlidrawing 
land he has, and how much it cost; how many horses, his eyes from the fire, ‘ 1 guess it’s cornin’ on to frla 
and their value; and inquire the given rtames (so called again,’said he. 

becansu there are very few Cliristian names in Arne- ‘ I guess it is,’ was the reply, after several moments’ 
rica) and the ages of all his children; wlio Tlieodosia, reflection. Another pause took xiloee, and continued 
or rather Theodosy, was called after; and whether .so long, that I thought they must already have exhaustetl 
Euphrosny had had the measles. I may here remark, the topies of the midnight conference, when at length 
that I, having old country prejudices strong upon me, the deep silence was onee more broken, 
took oif my hat wlien sitting down in a private house; ‘ Did you like Brother Snodgrass last Sabbath?’ said 
but it was a very^unnecessary mark of politeness, and the youth, jerking his chin. The maiden paused, pon- 
one that w'as not appreciated here. dered for a wliile, and then answered and said, ‘ Some.' 

This wps the ordinary form of conversation; but I By this time my curiosity was abundantly gratified, 
should have mentioneef previously the ordinary iiitin- I had been the accidental witness of a spariinff •, 
ductioii of the parties to each other, although this ajijilics and thinking to myself that if this be the way they 
to the more western portions of niy route. The traveller make love in Americai, I might as well go to sleep, I 
walks in without knocking, and takes his seat quietly gathered up my wearied limbs, and re-composed my 
by the fireside. The familj'look at him gravely, hut head on tlte pillow. 

accidentally, as it were, and without more ai)poarance Since 1 have been in England, 1 have frequently been 
of interest than if he were a imrtion of the stool lie occu- asked my opinion of the Amcri(;an character; but tlriS 
pied. His presence is not to be felt; he is to he re- is an absurd question to ask, and one impossible to 
garded not as a person who has come in, but ns one answer, since America is a confederation of small inde- 
who is in. Should a meal liappcn presently to be set i)cndcnt states, many of them presenting aspects and 
down, he in some cases draws in ins cliair as a matter manners as diflerent as the nations of Europe. At any 
of course ; in others, he receives just such a hint as one rate it would be difficult to geiveralise, farther than by 
of the family might expect. Not a word is said about mapping out tlic country into—1st, tlie Yankees, and 
the duration of the visit. The evening passes in con- the inhabitants of the neighbouring states; 2d, the 
versation, and when the hour of retiring comes, tlie slaveholders of the south; and, Sd, the inhabitants of 
good wife remarks carelessly to her guest, ‘ I guess you tlie western states, who are a mixture of the other two 
would like to go to bed ?’ In the morning the stranger branches with almost every nation in the world. The 
gets up when he hears the family stir, and if indus- first class, who are mostly composed of the descendant* 
triously inclined, goes out with the boss, and puts his of tlie Germanic family, is the only portion I respect, 
liand to any work that may be going on. In due time They possess the characteristics of the stock from which 
he returns to breakfast, and sits down to the meal with they sprung; namely, industry, enterprise, and perse- 
the independence of a man who has fairly earned his veraiKu;. They are acute in bargaining, as well as in 
board and lodging. other things; hut in siiite of their proverbi^ reputaHoo, 

But the uniformity of the traveller’s life is sometimes cheating can be no more called one of their character- 
broken in upon by the incidents which unsettle for a istlcs than of the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
time the best regulated families, such as marriages and bad qualities of their neiglibours have nevertheless heen*, 
deaths, bees or frolics, and evening visitings. As for charged to them; and now, when we meet wi^i 
births, I could never learn that any impropriety of the American, no matter from what part of the country, wspi 
kind takes place in America. If it does, the whole, button up our pockets, in the conviction that his coun* 
aftair is kept quiet; and as for an announcement of trymen gendbnlly are swindlers from the cradle. 
the event in the newspapers, this is an indecorum so best way, however, to judge of the morality of.HHi 
monstrous, that I was witli difficulty believed when I country, is to read the newspapers, and stpdy iSam 
mentioned it as being a custom in the old coqfitry. tistics of each state; by which it will be 
I’heiB is also, as I hinted in another paper, a custom England stands at tjie head of all countries iQ the 
peoifiiar to America wWch is more interesting in idea with regard to education and iJ»e means of cmtsInlBi; 
than reality. Ohe evening I arrived at a log-house, justice; and that, consequently, she pOBsesaes a loweir 
where I intended to pass the night, at so late an hour, amount of crime; while, on the other htp^ in the 
tihat #ey were just tooking up. I crept up to my loft southern and western states, thae is more crime, oom> 
so comidetdly’jaded by my long walk through the snow, pared with the population, than in most conntriea in 
that 1 padressed by instinct ratoer than design, and civilised Europe, and that a riifii or otherwise powered 
was inbice Ilian him asleep before I lay down. My man is able to defy the law. TSm ptmolpal faults that 
siMhiSII', Idtos^; ^as more foverisii than profound; we bring agmnst the Yankee!; i^ng their dippeiH 
every fowmimitos I awoke to the consciousness that a too fast, spitting, chewiutli whittling) and some odd 
hpttmn vridii wsfi hiking at fong intervals the stillness hypocrisy in r^^us matten; by which it is meant 
of the r opened my weary eyes, that they, from Jnelr eai^ ^HOation, pay mme attop- 

Abiazaaf||igl^^toap tiu(m^tiiechinksof thera& tion to forms than we do, Aa to their Mgion, wq 
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cWSno# judge fiirther thtta 'by the nurobet lflf their 
" dfiitirtheg, and the amount that each person volutii^rily 
Ittys out for the advancement of the Christian leJi- 
gion, which exceeds that Of any other countiy: and all 
those vto hove resided for any time among thqto can 
vouch that they are kind ;to one another, charitable 
to the afflicted, and a pattern to all mankind in the 
fhlfihnent of the domestic relations. When I first came 
over, 1 was imbued with certain romantic notions, 
wbteh made me suppose it impossible that marriages 
eOnld be happy that were mode in such a sober niatter- 
of'-business manner as is here the custom. I fancied, 
at first, that there was either no such thing as love 
aimthg the Yankees, or that the ladies, by a slight 
transposition of the words of the poet, have ‘ loved 
not'well, but too wisely.’ I can now, how'cver, beiir 
testimony that .unhappy marriages are very rare in 
Hew England'; altliougli, perhaps, the pririciiml rea¬ 
sons are, that the young men have great advantage in 
finding out the disposition of their intendeds, as more 
can be learnt of the character of a woman by watching 
her for half an hour whBc engaged in lioustdiold duties, 
than by accompanying lier to balls and parties for a 
dbaen years together; and the other reason is, that both 
go to the same school, and are equally educated. Tliere 
ore only two faults that I can bring against the Ameri¬ 
can Women; and these are, that they spoil their cliil- 
dfen, and that they arc tnost uncomfortably clean. They 
are ^ways washing the floor, or polishing some article 
fpmitiite, or blacking the stone. If ever, through 
Ibrgetfulness, I walked into a room without cleaning 
■‘my hwts, I made a deadly enem.y of the lady of the 
house. Woman has a higher rank in America than 
in England. She is equal to her husband in educa¬ 
tion, and is considered by him equal in mind. I have 
often heard a former, when undecided :is to some bar¬ 
gain or other matter of business, such :is wc would 
suppose woman knows nothing about, and lias no right 
to know, say that h© would ask his wife’s advice before 
d^rmining. If he were to do so in England, some 
facetiously-disposed individual would he surctoresus- 
the old jokes about petticoat government and 
wearing the breeches. The women nevw work oul- 
h^oors; tlie men even milk the cows. Neither do they 
;Ho down on their knees to scrub the floor, but use a 
nmehine cm the principle of a mop; and when washing 
' -dpthet, they spare their fingers by using a fluted board, 

; which they rub the linen; and some m.akc a 

' a'^ farther improvement by ehuriiing the clothes. They 
}]^p ,!hb such scenes here as we show in our collieries, 

' or na I mys^ have seen even in highly-civilised Scot- 
luid,:.where mere girls labour hard in the fields loading 
dtaag ctwta, 

V^ea I arrived at Albany, I resolved to continue my 
jssim^ to Boston, svhich city I was most desirous to 
tee. walked across the state of Massachusetts; but 
' this route has been already so much described, that I 
Will not dWril upon it. In this state 1 saw snd con- 
voraedi With many of tlie Millerites, a sert which en- 
1 c^voored lb prove from the prophecies that the world 
I was to be destreyed on the forthcoming April; and 
their faith was so great, that many of {hem did not 
harvestmore corn than was sufficient to support them 
until the appointed time, and distributed all the money 
to the poor, doubtless consideriag it a virtue to do so, 
HJ&cmgh it could be of no use ta tliemselves. I at- 
^Bded two flf th^ meeting; but to me, who had been 
jai^'ito the quiet serious services of the churches of 
and SeoUand, tte Sight was very disagreeable. 
..■Iw weacher stam^ oh the floor, waved his arms, 
’■jtti^Wouted opt extent of his voice—the perspi- 



Sfreami 




face from the violent exer- 
congregation seemed worked up to 
pS^j the yowig women especially, drMsed 
feat dothes, were lying about on the ftoto* 
■m dn fits, and goreamlng for mercy, un® 
MU votoe of the pseacher hjmsolf Was' 
soot has done a great deal of harm.; 


it has flUed the niad-houses Of tlie United States, nod 
created dissensions and unhappiness among: frmrities. 
Boston has a very tfood appearance when appmached 
from the Brij^ton side; it seems built upon a iiih, aikV 
the houses, which, seen from: this place, are all made 
w^ bright-red bricks, rise gradually terraCe over ter-:, 
race, until the whole is crowned by the state house. 
The city forms a peninsula, connected with the mtun- 
land by a narrow isthmus. Boston is the handsomest 
and cleanest city in tlie qnion; Ti'cmont Street and ttie 
Common, or I’ni-k, cannot be equalled in any town of ita 
size in the w'orld. It is the head quarters of the tempe¬ 
rance and anti-slavery causes; and it is also from this 
‘old cradle of liberty’ that missionary and other enter¬ 
prises, having for their end the good of mankiiifi, chiefly 
emanate. The chief amusements seem attending lec- 
tuivis on religious, literary, and Scientific subjects. 

■While I was at Boston, the Bunker’s Hill mohument 
was opened in great style by the President. I was much 
Xileascd wuth the sight of the veteran%of the revolution, 
who, riding in open carriages, formed part of the pro¬ 
cession, and also w'ith the eloquence of Mr W'ebster, who 
was orator on the occasion ; hut all the rest was very 
ridiculous. On tlie morning appointed, Mr Tyler rode 
into Boston in an open carriage, accomp.anieii by his 
son—who, by the by, is a great genius, having written 
a five-act tragedy, or an epic poem, or something of the 
sort—with several carriages following, containing the 
governiiient ofiioers, and, ns one of the newspapers said, 
the man who bought the copy of Jlr Uobert Tyler’s 
work. Before the caiTiage marched one of the volun¬ 
teer bands, playing the negro tune of •'GeJ; out the 
Way, old Dan Tucker,’ to tlie*^great delight of one of 
the President’s slaves, who was seated on the nimble. 
At first I thou.uht it was intended as an insult, as Mr 
Tyler is not at all popular; but afterwards 1 found that 
it was a tune very mucli in favour with the worthy 
eitizen.s who like to play at soldiers. 

It now bec.-inie necessary for me to return to England, 
as I had received a remittance for that purpo.<ie; for 
although I liked the New England farmers after I began 
to know them, and would liiivc been content to have 
spent my life among them, yet all my relations mi l 
friends were in ‘ the old country,’ and I had duties to 
perform which, although forgotten in a nioniciit of en¬ 
thusiasm, were nevertheless not to be neglected. I 
iieeordingly went by the railroad and steamer to New 
York, and engaged a passage in a ‘liner,’ or regular 
emigrant ship, and which conveyance I would advise all 
who go to America in sailing vessels to cluwse. We 
took about twenty days in returning to Liverpool, the 
passage being always sliorter in sailing east tl^an west; 
the reason for which fact being, ns an ingenious gentle¬ 
man on boanl informed us, tivat the voyage is down-hill 
all the way. In this ship there was a great number of 
emigrants returning home, some of them not having 
been able to obtain employment, as many had not got 
farther in the interior than the city ot New York, 
which is about .as good a place for a stranger who is out 
of work as Itondon is. Some of them were coming 
back for relations, wives, or sweethearts; and among 
the number were about a dozen girls who had been in 
service, and said that they were coming hoiiie to see 
their friends, most of them having saved sufficient 
money to ,pay their expenses at home, and carry_them 
out again; but whatever may he the reason, I believe I 
am stating nothing more than the truth, when I say 
that the emigrant alups are almost as full on the return 
as on the outward voyage. 

Prom the result of my own experience, I, however, 
should say that the western world offers immense ad¬ 
vantages to tlie poor emigrant, especially if b« have ' 
friends there to advise lilai, He mXy in a few years 
acquire a ooinfOrtoWe IndepCTdenoe; and if ho be ginhi- 
tious and pereevering, wealth and honours are aa open to' 
him as to ^e hjgheat. Any pCTSon will .ttidcwif he 
Imvo good h^tl^ and. fo wjUmg tq Pw ^ 

BMps i^DbA ehott tmnei alh tnoae who hure 
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large fninilies cannot £ail of getting on weU, for in Aine- 
rica ellbitdran are more precions than gold. ' 

Jn finishing this account of my ramble, I cannot help 
being struck with the meagreness of my acquisitions. I 
kept no diary, however j I was a hardrworking pedes¬ 
trian, and allowed the scenes of my travels to find their 
way into my mind as they could, and thoughts stowed 
in such hidden places are only brought to light by 
chance. Even now, as I am laying down my pen, a 
hundred persons and things rise up like spirits to re- 
pro.ach me for having omitted mention of them | and I 
can only hope that two or three more corners may be 
allotted me in these pages, for a sketch of some isolated 
scenes and characters peculiar to the humble life of 
Aniericii;' and unlikely to present themselves to the 
book-making traveller. 1 


MEN OF THE WORLD. 

[Abridged trom * Litcrarj^ Leaves,’ by .13.1., Itk-liardBon.] 

'riiEUE is ii great cUflerotioc between the power of giving 
good advice and the ainlity to not upon it. Theoretical 
wisdom is pcrhajis rarely associated with praeticid wisdom ; 
and w e often find that men of no talent wliatevev contrive 

10 yiaas tlirough life with credit and propriety, under the 
guidance of a kind of instinct. 'Hicse are tho persons who 
seem to stumble by mere good luck ujiou tho liliilosoplier'e 
ston^^ In tlie couunerce of life, everything tliey touch 
seems to turn into gold. 

W'c are apt to nlaco the greatest confidence in the 
advice of the succCTsful, and none at all in that of t!ie 
iinprosperous, ss if fortune never favoured fools nor n<s 
gli'cted til# wise. A imus may iiave more intellect tlian 
docs iruu good, for it tempts liiru to meditate and to com¬ 
pare, when lie should act with rapiility and decision ; and 
l)y trusting too mucli to liis own sagacity, and too little to 
fovtmie, lie often loses nuiiiy a golden ojiportunity, that is 
like a prixe in the lottery to his less brilliant com|)(d!tors. 

11 is not the men of thought, but the meu of action, who 
me. best fitted to push their way upwards in tlic world. 
The Hamlets or philosophical speculators are out of their 
i foment in the crowd. They ave. wise enough as reflecting 
observers, but the moment they descend from their soli¬ 
tary elevation, and mingle witli the thick throng of tlieir 
H'llow-crcatiires, tlierc is a sad disoreyiaiiey between their 
dignity as teaclrcrs and their conduct as actors ; their 
W'isdom in busy life evaysrrates in words ; tlicy talk like 
Bagc,s, but they act like fools. There is an essential difl'e- 
ronce lietween those qualities that are necessary for suc¬ 
cess in the world, and those that arc rcipiirediutlie closet. 
IJiicon was the wiiwst of liumiin beiug.s in his quiet study, 
but wlion he entered the wide ami noisy tlieatre of life, lie 
sometimOB conducted himself in a way of whicli he could 
have admirably pointed out the imiu-opriety in a moral 
essay. He knew as well as any man that honesty is the 
iicst policy, but ho did not always act as if he tliouglit so. 
The Kne intellect of Addison could trace with suhtlcty 
and truth all the proprieties of social and of public life, 
biit lie was himself deplorably inefficient Iwth as a eoin- 
[lanion and as a statesman. A more delicate and accurate 
observer of human life than tho poet Cowper is not often 
met with, tliough he was absolutely incapable of tumfhg 
ills knowledge and good sense to a practical account, and 
when he came to act for himself, was as helpless and de¬ 
pendent os a cliild. The excellent author of the Wealth 
of Nations could not manage the economy of his own 
liougc. 

People who have sought the advice of successful men of 
the world, have often experienced a feeling of su^irise and 
disdmiointmcni When listening to their commonidaoo 
nihjnma and tvoalt tad barren observations. There is very 
freqiibutly the tame diWOTpaiicy, though in the opposite 
extreme, between tho words and the aetions of prospotons, 
men of the World ttiat I liave noticed in the case of unsuc- 
oeMfid-mea of wiMofe. The former talk 11^9 fools, but 
they ttet like men of aehso ; tJie reverse is the case i^tli 
the latter. > 'Pip tldwers. may safely direct the intaeiifeiits 
of i other mta, they..dp tat seem pecuUariy ta 
di^tthefeown./y'v;' 

Thw tvho baaklh the sanohltio of jkosperity are 
T^yltaUnod fe 'ta 'ta t» fortune a« to attniMite ; 

all tltar ekerttons, and to season 

tHefe'pHy'foidiiwIiii statatafid fitands M some d^we® 


of contempt. In tlie great miyority of oase% atahing can 
be more ridiculous and urdust. bi the list of the prosj)«r- 
ouB, there are very few indcod who owe their a^yaijicemeiit 
to talent and sagacity alone. Tlie in^ority mb^.a^lbiite 
their rise to o combination of industry, prudtace, alid 
good fortune; and there are many who are still itata fe- 
debted to the lucky accidents of life than to tHefe O'IMl 
character or conduct. 

Perhaps not only the higher intellectual gifts, biit evCh 
the finer moral emotions, arc an encumbrance to tlio ftny "' 
tune-hunter. A gentle disposition and extreme fiankncsc: 
and generosity have been tlie rum, in a worldly sense, of. 
many a noble spirit. There is a degree of cautiousneta 
and uiistrnst, and a certain insensibility and sternness, 
that seem essential to tiio man who has to bustlo tlirough. 
the world and secure his own interests. He cannot tun)'. 
aside, and indulge in generous symiiathies, wdtliout 
glecting in some measure his own affairs. It is like'a 
pedestrian's progress tlii-ongh a crowded street; he cannot 
pause for ryOOraent, or look to the right or left, vdthmtt' 
incre.-isinglSfi 9 wn obstructions. When time and business 
press liard upbff him, tho cry of aflUction on the road-side 
is unheeded and forgotten. Ho acquires a habit of indiffe¬ 
rence to all but tile one tiling needful—his own success. 

1 shall not hero speak of tliose by-ways to success in 
life wliich require only a large share of hypocrisy and 
meanness ; nor of tliose iusinuatitig ma.nncrB and friTOious 
aecompUshmeuts whioh are so often better rewarded than 
wortli or genius ; nor of the arts by wliieh a brazen-facedi 
iiilventurcr somotimes throws a modest and meritoiious 
riv.il into tlie shade. Nor shall I proceed to show bow 
great a drasvback i.s a noble sincerity in tho eoriimereo of 
tho world. Tho memorable scene between Gil Bias and 
the archbishop of Toledo is daily and nightly ro-aoted on 
the great stage of life. I cannot enter upon minute parti- 
cular-s, or toueli upon all tho niiineroiis branches of my 
subject, without e.xcecdiiig the limits I have proposed to 
myself in the present essay. 

Perhaps a knowledge of the world, in the ordinary ac¬ 
ceptation of the phrase, may mean nothing more than a 
knowledge of conventionalisms, or a familiarity with tho 
Ibrms and ceremonials of society. This, of course, is of 
easy acquisition when the mind is Cnee bent upon the 
task. Tlic practice of the small proprieties of fife to a 
congenial spirit soon ceases to be a study ; it rapidly be¬ 
comes a mere habit, or an untroubled and unerring in¬ 
stinct. This is always the ease when there is no sedentary 
labour by the midnight lamp to produce an ungainly stoop 
in tho shoulders, and a conscious defect of grace and 
Vilianey in tho limbs ; and when there is no abstract 
thought or poetic vision to dissipate the attention, ,aiid 
hlhid us to the trivial realities that are passing immediately 
around us. Some degree of vanity and a perfect selS- 
posscssiou ai'c absolutely esscutiiil; but high intellect is 
only ail ohstruotioii. There arc some who seem born for 
the boudoir and the ball-room, while others are as little 
fitted for fashionable society as n fish is for the open air 
and the dry Iiiiid. They who arc more famili,ar with bocks. 
than with men, cannot look calm and jdeased when their 
souls arc inwardly perjile.xod. fi’lio almost venial hype, 
crisy of politeness is the more criraiiia! and disgusting in 
their jiuigmcnt, on account of its difficulty to themselyek 
and the jirovokiDg case with which it appears to bo adopt^ 
by others. The loquacity of the forward, tho- cfferalngta 
affectation of the foppish, iiud the sontentiousness of Chld- 
low gravity, e.xcitc a fcelin.g of contempt and wehrinCta 
thau they have neither the skill nor the inclihatfen to 
ooneeal. ' • ; 

A recluse philosopher is imaWe to return » nimple caltta 
tatioli without betraying his awkwardness a<td nnCMUiesil 
to the quick eye of a man of tho world. Be Cjkfalbltil • 
ludiewiis mixture of humility and pride. Ho ia 1adlgg)tal 
r.t tho assurance of others, and is mortified at; hfe 'CWQr 
timidity. He is vexed that lie shotfid suffer wimta! 
ho feds' to ba his inferiors to einoy a fempoitaky (fuitaicnity. 
He is troubled that they should be .able to . trouble himv 
and ashamed that they shou|d make bim asliameft. Such 
a man, when ho enters Into staietyvbnnga aU hti| prli|[e, but 
leaves bis. vanity behind ,h|ta '• rirtac alkmra out wonnfit 
to remain exposed, , and makes'‘ibem ' doabl^,itritable ; 
but vanity, as Hancho saya <ff taee{h seems to cover a man 
all over as with a cloak. ' A'eotttmplaiiHv^ spirit cannot 
coaoentrafe - its atton'tion. tm minttW tad unhiterestiHg 
ceremonials, and a aeidKi oftmiiitneM fta somtay makciktata 
mota ordinory iff Ita dtaiMatitaiffhi fei^ There are tODU^ 
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‘'fftttfHas who would rather wi4te a qimrtp volume in jwsiiie 
• 4 f woihszu ^luui hahd «. fhsMonable lady to her ohiur. 
r >^0 ib^h aitd foMhal conrOraation of polite life lx nattt- 
‘ tally nnintereating to the retired aoholar; but it would, 
perhaps, ^ less objectionable if he thought he could tahe 
a share id it with any degree of credit. He has not the 
{heling of calm and unmlxed contempt; there is envy 
and imtation in his heart. He cannot despise his fellow- 
creatures, nor be wholly indifferent to their good opinion. 
Whatever he may think of their manners and conrer- 
•atlon, his uneasiness evinces that he does not feel alto¬ 
gether above or independent of them. No man likes to 
seem unfit for the company he is in. At liomo, every man 
would bo a Itoman. * » * 

The axioms most familiar to men of the world are 
passed from one tongue to another without much rcfioc- 
tion. Tliey are merely mrrotol. Some critics have tliouglit 
that the advice which Polonins, iu the tnagedy of Hamlet, 
gives his son* on his going abroad, cxliibifs a degree of 
wisdom wholly inconsistent with tlie general cliaracter of 
that weak and foolish old man. But in this case, as in 
most others of a similar nature, we find, on closer con¬ 
sideration, that what may seem at the first glance .an error 
or oversight of Shakspeare’s, is only another illustration 
of his apourate knowledge of human life. The jirecepts 
which the old man desires to fix In the mind of Laertes 
Are just such as he miglit iiave iicaid a hundnul thousand 
ttBies jn his long passage tluough the world. They arc 
not brought out from tlie deptiis of liis own soul; tliey 
hayo only fastened thgmsclves on his memory, and are 
much nearer to his tongue than to liis heart. No one is 
surprised at tlie innumerable wise saws and provcrlual 
phrases that issue from the lips of the most silly and igno¬ 
rant old women in all ranks of life, in town and comitry, 
in cottages and in courts. In tlie conversation of the 
Weakest-minded persons we often find, as in that of 
PUlunius, both ‘matter mid import,inency mixed.’ His 
advice is not that of a philosopher, but of a courtier and 
man of the world. Ho echoes the common wisdom of his 
associates 

‘ Give every man thine car, but, tew thy voice: 

Take each man’s censure,* hut reserve th}' judgment.' 

Ho is indebted to his court education for this mean and 
heiUrtlesa maxim. To listen eagerly to tlio communications 
pi pthers, and to conceal his own tlioughts, is tlic first 
tetitiPli that a courtier learns. Let us quote anotlier speci- 
inen of his patemai admonitions:— 

‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender he; 

For loan oft loses Iwth itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.’ 

Httonins might have picked up tliis marvellous scrap of 
pmdence in some petty tradesman's shop ; nut, however, in 
a pawnbroker’s, for tlic sign of which it would form a very 
' loldiidding motto. There are a few precepts in the parting 
Odvica of Polonius of a somewliat higlier character; but 
they are only such as float about the world, and arc re¬ 
peated on. occasion by all well-intentioned iieople. They 
iuee not of t^t high and original east wiiich Niiakspcare 
would have put into the moutli of Hamlet, or :iny other 
thoughtful and notie-hearted personage. 

it seems pmadoxioal to afiirm tliat men who arc out of 
ttm world know more of the philosophy of its movements 
tbw those who are iu iit; but it is nevertheless iicrfeetly 
trae, and easily aoeountca for. The busy man is so rapidly 
whirted about in the vast machine, that ho Itae not leisure 
to observe its motion. Ab observer stationed on a liill 
that overlooks a battle can see more distinctly the opera¬ 
tions of either army than the combatants themselves. 
They who have attsdned success hv mere good fortune, are 
particularly Ul-fitted to direct and counsel others who arc 
Struggling through the labyrinths qf Iffe. A shrewd ob¬ 
server who has touehed the rooks, is a better pilot than he 
i Vldm has passed through a difficult channel in ignorance of 
lUdangers. 

The extent of a person's knowledge of mankind is not 
ip be calculated by the number of bis years. The old, 
are always wise In their own estimation, and 
volunteer advice, which is not in all cases as 
gppelved. The ataie preparatory smitenoe of, ‘ When 
W name to my years,’ &o. ia occasionally a j^Idgue 
tapatlaMm farce of second childhood. A Lath? 
tilik teat ‘experience teseheth.’ it sometimes 


does so, but not aiwiiyi. Experience oaimot confer 
natural sagacity, and without that, it. is nearly hseless. 
It is said to be tat axiom in natural history, that a 
eat will never tread again the road on which it has been 
beaten; but this has been disproved in a thousand expe¬ 
riments. It is the same with mankind. A weak-minded 
man, let his years be few or numerous, will no sooner bo 
extricated fWtm a silly scrape, than he will fall again into 
the same difflonlty in the very same way. Nothing is more 
common than for oldVrotnen (of either sex) to shako with 
a solemn gravity their thin gray hairs, as If they covered a 
repj)8itory of gathered wisdom, when perchance some clear 
and lively head upon yovinger shoulders lias fifty times the 
knowledge with less than Italf tiie pretension. We are not 
aiways wise in proportion to our opportunites of acquiring 
wisdom, but according to the shrewdness and activity of 
our obscivation. Nor is a man’s fortune in all cases an 
unequivocal criterion of the character of liis inteJloct* or his 
knowledge of the world. Men in business acquire a habit 
of guarding tbemselves very carefully against the arts of 
those witli whom they are brought in contact in their 
ctmiinercial transactions; but they arc, Jicrhaps, better 
versed in goods and securities than in the human heart. 
Tliey wisely trust a great deal more to law papers than to 
‘ the human face divine,’ or any of tliose indications of clia- 
racter whicli are so unerringly perused by a profound ol> 
Rcrvcr. A great dramatic poet can lift the curtain of the 
liumau lieart; but mere men of business must act always 
ill the dark, and, taking it for granted that every Individual, 
wliatever liis ostensible character, may be a secret villain, 
they will have no transactions witli their fellow-ereatiires 
until tliey Iiavc made ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ and secured 
tliemselves from tlie possiliility of rogstery and imposition. 
Tliey carry tliis liabit of caution luid mistrustfulness to 
SHcli a mclanclioly extreme, that tliey witl hardly lend a 
guinea to a father or a brotlier Vitliout a regular receipt, 
'riie.i judge of all mankind liy a few wreteliod exceptions. 
L.awyci’s liave a. similar tendency to form partial and un¬ 
favourable opinions of tlieir fellow-creatures,- because tliey 
come in contact with tlic worst specimens of huiiiaiiity, 
and see more of tlie dark side of life than otlier men. (if 
all classes of men, pcrliaps the members of the medical 
profession liavc the best opportunity of funning a fair and 
.accurate .iudgmeiit of mankind in general, and it is gra¬ 
tifying to liiiow that none liave a higher opinion of human 
nature. 

It i.s observable that men are vei-y much disposed to 
‘ make tlicmsclve.i the measnre of mankindor, in otlicr 
words, when they paint tlieir fcilow-creatures, to dip tlieir 
brusli ill the coiovirs of their own heart. 

‘ Ah seems infeetisl that tiie infcctetl spy. 

As ah seems yellow to tlio jaundiced eye.' 

Chi tlie otlier liand, a frank and noblo spirit observes the 
world by the light of its own nature ; and indeed all wlio 
haie studied mankind witliout prejudice or partiality, and 
with a wide and liberal observation, have fiat tliat man is 
not filtogotlier unworthy of bcin.g formed after the image 
of liis Maker. 

Though I liave aliuded to tlio tendency of some pap- 
ticiilar professions to indurate the heart and limit or warp 
the judgment, I should be sorry, indeed, if the remaiks that 
1 leive ventured njion this enbjcot should be regarded as 
an avowal of hostility towards any class whatever of my 
fellow-Crcaturcs. 1 should be guilty of a grogs absurdity 
and injustioe, if I did not readily admit that intelleet and 
virtue are not confined to one class or excluded from 
.another. Men are, generally speaking, very much the 
creatures of circumstance j but there is no oondltioh of life 
in which the soul has not sometimes asserted her inde¬ 
pendence of all adventltions distinotions; and there is no 
trade or {Irofession in whioU we do not meet with men who 
are aii'lionoar to human nature. 

THK BATIOlfAUB OF RAILWAY CHAtUtFS, 

Another point in dlijmte is the treatment of third-elass • 
passengera. There is no one matter on which a greater 
display of pimdo-huroanity is made than on this. Mam 
persons do not like to confess that they travel in tifiira- 
closs coaches to save their money, and, ifiorco'Ver, they 
very natutolly wish the’ third-elMs carriages should bo 
mad© as eomtoitaWe as possible. Kow, if people, by ma- 
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nUbsting gireat kUQiiudty to the poor, oaa at the same time 
aate their own money, and make themselves more com¬ 
fortable, ;the dtolay of tenderness in likkly to be abundant. 
'Hiird-class oarllKges, whtoh certainly are mme comfortable 
thin Outside seats on ooaohes, are called ‘ pig-boxes,’ in 
order to teach the poor man that he is ‘ insulted’ by being 
told to get into one. Having carried his bundle a couple 
of miles (for poor people do not employ porters^, he is 
‘ contcmpthoiialy treated’ when desired to put it into the 
wagon. At one time there luwi’ been several accidents 
from trains being run into froiyi behind, and practical men 
entertained conflicting opinions as to whether there was 
most danger to be apprehended from this source di from 
the engine running off the rails. On those lines where tlie 
speed was very great and the gauge wide, accidents to slow 
trains from collision from behind seemed the most pro¬ 
bable, and the passengor-oarriage was therefore placed in 
front of the train. Tliis was represented as a scheme for 
preventing people using that carriage at all, and was called 
‘ a disgraceful and monstrous plan of intimidating the 
poorer class of passengers.’ If the direotors had really 
W'isUed to compel passengers to use the dear instead of tho 
cheap carriage, they would have easily attained it by the 
very simple expedient of taking off the tliird-elaas eiu-riagc 
altogether. But where authors are engaged in pandering 
to the passions of the multitude, they prefer imputing to 
Individuals the most Ineredilile and useless wickedness, 
rather than admit a coniramiplaee exiilanatioii. 

The coaches hetwoen London and Bristol were iourtecn 
liours on the road, the stage wagons two and a halfdays ; 
the much-abused slow trains on the (ire.at Western per¬ 
form the sarnie Journey in nine and a lialf hours. Tlie ininiy 
and indignity siiovni by the railway oomt>any to the poor 
consists, tiien, in enabling them to jieribnn this journey in 
two-tiiircjs orthe time foniierly i-eipiireil by the rich, and 
one-sixth of tlie time flier themselves would have sjient. 
Yet, in detianee of these (acts, we licar those who had 
neitlier sense nor enterjirise to forward these great under¬ 
takings now turning round on tiicir benefactors, and cie- 
seril)ing as an insult and injury one of the gTea.te.st boons 
over conferred on the poorer classes. 

As |o ( lie outside of a eoaeli in bad we.ither, that is, nine 
times out of ten, it was one of the most disagreealde inodes 
of locomotion ever devised, nn American stage over a cor¬ 
duroy road being tlie worst. After some winters spent in 
Sweden, Air Laiug declared tliat he had never suflered so 
much from cold as when travelling in Knglanil on the tojxs 
of coaches. It is all very^ w-ell for authors to describe in 
glowing terms tlie miseries and insults to wliieh third-el.ass 
passengers on railways arc e.xposed. Tlie reality is fpiite 
ttie reverse. Otlierwisc how should we liear at. railwiiy 
ineetiiigs the reiterated and piteous eximplaints of directors 
that the rich will i>crsist in going into theso veliicles ; mer¬ 
chants, bankers, dignitaries of the churcli, members of par¬ 
liament, gentlemen wlio have no predilection for being 
miserable, and no notion at all of exposing themselvcn to 
insult, button up their coats (and pockets), and ask for 
third-class tickets. There is nothing more impo.ssii)lc tliiin 
to provide for the poor those comforts which the wealth of 
the ricli enables them to command ; there is a higlior agoiiey 
conoemed in this tlian even railway directors. Tlierc are 
some gentlemen who advocate very strongly the jn opriety 
of covering over third-class carriages, and others who oom- 
inent pretty severely on the inhumanity of directors in 
exposing the poor to tho merciless severity of the blast of 
winter. If this reasoning is sound, why Is it not applied to 
the proprietors of stage-coaches ? Is Mr Purcell a wretch, 
b^-ause he does not provide a covering for bis outside pas¬ 
sengers ? or is Mr Croal a brute, becaitsc he does not find 
inside places tor those who pay outside fares ? Deck pas¬ 
sengers in a steamer on a roi^h night arc wo^o off than 
thtrd-clais ipamtengers on a railway. They are never invited 
into the cabin with cabin passengers, and yet the St George 
Steam-packet Company divide their gains, without fearing 
a leadiiw article in the Times. There la nothing on rail¬ 
ways di&rent from this, that all the rules of trading should 
be revoned, and that people should argue that the i>oor 
Utap who pays 28. fid. should receive the same aectmimo- 
dauon as tlie richer man who pays 3s. fid. For civility, 
punetnoli^, and general regularity, the railway system is 
for beyond anything ever known.— Fr<mr'» Magasine. 

[this !• «'just andjpraiseworthy defence of the railway 
proprietors. The differenoe between railway and stg^ 
omilfo travelj^ii^ ili pearly all the d-hfewnce between em* 
Usutlnn and barhansna. ,W#>0 one case, a passenger^flt 


that he is under thO cote of the most. elOtH Of ; 

his fellow-creatures; what he too OSeh ^ Hfo Othifr 
ease, it is needless to specify. And thfo is hMahM 

railway travelling arrangements are on snOh A wgO and 
Ubcral scale, as to allow of a superior class Of offioli^ hiflnjg 
employed. What is said here about thltd-daOtl trilhs li 
perfectly true. Tlie shabby rich, by the disposition they 
show to make use of these trains, are tho sole cause of thefr 
being made less comfortable than they otherwise sW>hW 
need to bo. We have been astounded to hear that mOB 
worth scores of thousands have not scrupled to use tfifr®'' 
class carriages on tho Greenock Railway; some hayeOS^: 
purcliased camp-stools on which to scat themselyOS.lii .v 
tlicse carriages. It should bo held up to unlvetsai oiili> ■: 
tempt, as a practice not only mean in itself, but inhumana, ' 
as it tends to deprive the poor of comforts that othorwlse 
would flow to theiiL] ; 

METALUKATION Ok WO.OD, 

Of the several patented processes for rendering Wood : 
thorouglpllirinipervioiis to rot, the ravages of insects, and 
the aetioit'ofiire, that of Mr Payne is considered by oOin- 
petent judges as one of the moat effectual. The merit of 
tlie invention—according to the Polytechnie Magazine, from 
which wo take the substance of our notice—consists in the 
cireuraatanee, that it does not merely impregnate timber 
with mutallie preparations, but by means of cliemical de¬ 
composition actually fossilizes, so to speak, the substance 
acted upon ; and liy a combination of agencies, all of them 
ipiite inconsiderable in point of cpst, creates of the wood an 
entirely new iiisolnble, dumlile, and uninflammable matter. 
If these results can be olitaincd at a small expense and In 
n short period, and the metallized wood be rendered elastic 
or non-elastic as required, mid be so granulated ektenutlly 
mid internally as to adapt it with perfect safety tor ^ve- 
moiits and other purposes, a complete revolution may be 
reasonalily anticipated in some of tho most important 
branches of industry. For instance, it would be of immOnSa 
utility ill countries where houses are built of wood; it would 
greatly dimiuisU casualties by fire, increase the value Of 
timber forests in the vicinity of railways and other snuilar 
undertakings, and indeed affect the mod«a ^randi of 
every profcs.sion connected with engineering, ship-building, 
and carpentry. 

Tile process consists in placing the timher to bb opemtbd 
upon first in a vacuum in a solution of sulphate of iron, 
wliieh is made thoroughly to saturate it by exhaustion and 
pre.ssure. A similar mode la then followed with a solution 
of the muriate of lime, and witliin the pores of the wood 
there is thus created, by decomposition, ah insoluble sul¬ 
phate of lime. It therefore appears that the principle 
acted upon by the inventor was, that the source of decay 
exists ill tlie very nature and properties of the wood Itself, 
and that a complete cliange must be effected in its strito- 
ture by tlie permeation of a substance capable of fesiSting 
external influences and arresting internal decay. By pre- 
vioiisly-diseovered processes, various metallio oxides rtbo 
expensive ones of meremn- and copiier) and alkalies had 
been, by means of exhaustion and pressure, introdnoett Into 
the cells of the wood ; but it w-as reserved for Mr Payne t6 
overcome an objection common to all these processes; 

-mely, the liability to a disunion of the soluticms. This , 
diiliculty is met by the introduction of certain saline nub- 
stances whicli prevent any such disunion taking place; Ood 
heroin consists much of the merit of the patent. 

The most porous, tho softest, and consequent^ 
cheapest woods, continnos our authority, under this pMlMliA 
are leridiTed equal, in point of usefulness, durabUity; » 
strength, to the hardest and best descriptions Uf tuftb^. . 
Not only is the beech rendered equal to the oak, btfl Miw ; 
to partake of metallic qualities even more la(l^||:; 
timber whioli at present is tlireefold Its pribb. WflUd iso 
prepared—even deal—becomes susoeptime of the flWiirt 
[lolisli; and moreover, by tho use of oertani soluttunsj oao; : 
be stained throughout with any variety of ooloui. to ship- ^ 
building and in house-building it would come into advaiir 
tageous use, with the {roculiar recdminen^tton that the 
inforior woods of home and colonial growth Would become 
at once more valuable in the market. Perhaps the most 
im]>ortant foct connected with Paynized timbeg Is lls ap¬ 
plicability not only for railway sleepani, but aotttaltT aa a, ; 
substitute tor iron rails, for which purpose it' it .now being , 
tested on several lines, and so flui as experiment goes, pro- . 
mises to be preferable to iron, Bering nearly as Utile 
friction, .pnd presenting a better bite to the wheels, whieh . 
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e^&blea the engines to mount inotinations impossible on 
' an iron railway. The discovery has also attracted the 
attention of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
under whose direction a set of experiments are now being 
made, with a view to the adoption of the metallized timber 
in the various works oxecuted under government. 

THE XBBORETOU AT PEBBV. 

•• 

Amidst the bene&ctors of the human raoe, none stand 
more conspicuous than the late Joseph Strutt, Esq. who, 
Mdth an effective liberality and determined kindness, was 
spared to commence, carry on, and complete this (empha¬ 
tically speaking) garden of the poor. 1 visited it on Sunday 
evening, the 21st of April last—the gardens being open only 
in the afternoon. I observed a happy seriousness on the 
countenances of the visitors—a subdued eqjoyment which 
spoke volumes in favour of the judgment of the nohlc- 
fiiinded man who Itad thus provided the means of bringing 
the works of tlis Almighty under the eye of those who .ill 
the week are busily engaged in earning their daily bread. 
Parents, with their chUdrau of various ages, might he seen 
qnietly sitting on the many substantial seats provided for 
thein under the shade of trees, or strollhig on the walks 
aumhing the early flow'ers on the shrubs ; all the shrubs 
have a name attached to them, very conspicuous, yet not 
so as to be offensive to the ffistidions eye. It w-as amusing 
to see the children of ten years trying to read, no doubt to 
them hard names, and puzzling tlieir little heads to make 
them out. I remarked the good heliaviour of those ‘ eliil- 
tben of the poor,’ as, amijlst the many hundreds that were 
in the garden, I only observed one instance of rudeness, in 
two boys throwing stones at each other. It was instantly 
checked by the elder people, and tlie hoys slunk .away 
Mhamed of their conduct. The garden was, as is generally 
known, laid out by the late Mr London, and the execution 
of Ills task does credit even to him. Uroad substantial 
walks lead down the centre, branching off di^onally, and 
returning up each side in a serpentine fomi. They are hid 
ftom each other by raised mounds of various forms, suffi¬ 
ciently high to prevent persons seeing over. The named 
specimens stand singly on the grass, at such a distance 
. from each other as their various habits a-s to size and form 
W’ip Tequlre whe.n fully grown. They art*, consequently, 
oohspicuoiis objects, and draw attention even from tlie 
most heedless. In the ground, previously to its being laid 
out, there were some larger trees; these arc judiciously 
PfCscrved, and seats arc placed under them. It is, I think, 
however, an oversight thaj these our common i,rpes are, not 
jaaiped. That the ywople pay attention to the names, was 
evident from thC fact, tliat the early flowering shpibs, such 

gibes, prunos, &c. were enwded by even well-dressed 
elderly- persons, wbo were reading the names, and, in some 
instances, copying them. I would just observe, enpassimt, 
that the labels contain the botani(»l name, English niimc, 
liatiye,Country, and year of introduction. As a means of 
rcHning the manners, elevating the taste, and subduing 
evil propensities, giving the lower ordci-s an innoeent and 
rational amusement, and even instruction, tlie Derby Ar- 
boictum is much to be admired. 1 came away delighted 
at the good effects it had produced even already, although 
it is scarcely three years smee the giu'dens were complctod. 

^ —(JorT^pondeid o/uardeners' Clronick. 

THE FOU-IES or MANKIND. 

1 have observed one ingredient somewhat necessary in a 
uqDi’g composition towards happiness, which people of 
would do well to acquire—a certain respect for the 
mankind ; for there are so many fodU whom the 
i wMftd'imtitle^ to regard, whom accident has placed in 
hnlidits of winch they are unworthy, that ho who cannot 
remain his contempt nr indignation at the sight, will be 
tl», often quarrelltag with the disposal of things to relish 
I'ihai abate wliioli is allotted to hirosel£— MaeJeensie. 


DOMESTIC OA8-APFABATD8. 

Soientifle journals ^otice, among their novelties, an ap¬ 
paratus for the production of gas from Jjiy firo* wliich is 
kept in constant use, such as a oommoiKltclien grate, a 
steam-engine or other large furnace. The invention is the 
property of Messrs Cordon and Smith of Nottingham, who 
have recently obtained a patent for the apparatus, which 
is described as exceedingly simple and manageable, and 
capable of generating as abundant supply of gas at little 
or no expense beyond the original cost. Wc have slight 
hopes, we must confess, of every household becoming its 
own gas manufacturer ; hut if the promise of the invention 
be fuTflllcd, there can he no doubt of its adoption in fae- 
torics and other cstublishmcuts having frumaocs it their 
command, and requiring an almost constant supply of this 
now necessary article of illamination, 

ETFECTS OF DBAINAOK ON HUMAN MFE. 

TIio Rev. Professor Buckland, at a public meeting lately 
held in Oxford, said that in the parish of St Margarat, 
Leicester, containing 22,000 inhabitants, it appeared that 
one portion of it was effectually drained, some parts but 
]>artially so, and others not at all. In tlie latter, the ave¬ 
rage duration of life is chirtecn years and a half, while in 
the same parish where the drainage is only partial, the 
average is twenty-two years and a half, thereby showing 
the frightful effects of a had atmosphere. 

VALUE OF CEBEMONV'. 

All ceremonies are in themselves very silly things ; hut 
yet a man of the world should know them. They are the 
outworks of manners and decency, which would be too 
often broken in upon, if it were not for that defence whicli 
Ucops tlie enciiiy at a proper distance. It is for tljat reason 
that I always treat fools and cojAiombs with great cere¬ 
mony, true good-breeding not being a sufficient barrier 
against them.— ChesteifieUi. 

SONNET 

TO A POETICAL YOUNG FBIEND. 
nv s. w. PAnTaiDoa. 

* PoKTiCAi. and poor! Ah, hapless friend, 

A bitter lot is thine, for scowling fate 
"Will hunt tlieo sore, albeit now elate. 

Buflcrlng with sonsibllity will blond. 

And r.vmc’s twin brother, FaniiDe, with him wend. 

Sorrow and Want, pale cup-bearers, will a-ait 
Beside tliy board, so scant and desolate. 

And Disappointment still thy stejis attend. 

No bays tnay wrcatlic thy brow; hut Polly's leer. 

Envy’s grudged praise, and Grandeur's withering scorn. 

Will often wring the sigh and scalding tear, 

And prove around thy heart a wreath of thorn. 

God help thee, and from ill thy path seouro I 

Much, much thou wilt enjoy, but ah, bow much ondure! 


NOTE. 

In the brief article which appeared in No. 13, under the title of 
' A Dishonesty in a High Walk,’ the Metropolitan Life-Assurance 
Society, cniimcrated in the honourable list of offioos which reject 
the depraved plan of giving commission os a megns of obtaining 
business, was described as a mixed proprictorp. This we Bnd to be 
a mistake, for which the only ground was, that the UetippoUtan, 
while substantially a mutnal-ossiu’ing society, acts os a company 
in insuring such persons as prefer lower rates with no prospect of 
a division of profita We are the more disposed to rectify fois 
error, as puOUo opinion has now—justly, we think—Mt in so 
strongly in favour of mutual assurance. 


END OF FIBST VOLUME. 


Frinlcd and Bulflished by sod ^R. CaANnniw, jedUthnigh. 
8g^ by W.J& 














